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DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION 

BILL,  1923. 


H£A£INGSCONDTTCT£D  BT  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  (MESSRS.  MILTON 
W.  SHSEVE  (CHAIUMAN),  ELUAH  C.  HUTCHINSON,  CHABLES  F. 
OGDEN,  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVEB,  AND  ANTHONY  J.  GBIFFIN)  OF 
THE  OOICMITTEB  ON  AFPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTA. 
TIVES,  IK  CHABGE  OF  THE  DEPABTMENTS  OF  COMMEBCE  AND 
UBOB  APPBOPBIATION  BILL  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  1923,  ON 
THE  DAYS  FOLLO VTING,  NAMELY : 

Tuesday,  January  24,  1922. 

"tite^ext  of  hon.   martin  b.  madden,  chairman   committee  on 

appropriations. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  As  this  is  the  first  hearing  on  the  appropriations  af- 
(^tmg  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  I  think,  perhaps. 
It  would  clarify  the  situation  somewhat  if  we  would  hear  from  the 
•iiairauin  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  say  for  the 
l«iefit  of  any  witnesses  who  may  appear  before  this  subcommittee 
that  it  is  my  policy  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
ti'»ns  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  appropriate  in  excess  of 
p^fjinmendations  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
'^^  to  hetr  arguments  in  favor  of  the  i-estoration  of  any  items  that 
Kiiv  have  been  left  out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  department 
\v  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  nor  to  increase  the  compensation  of 
Mv  nun  in  any  service  or  to  enact  legislation  on  this  appropriation 
Wl.  or  any  other  appropriation  bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  rules 
'f  the  House  do  not  extend  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pnations  to  report  legislation,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  there 
»fr  legislative  committees  of  the  House  whose  special  duty  it  is  to 
^P'^rt  legislation  of  a  substantive  nature  affecting  activities  of  any 
^wrtment. 

'^Tien  the  appropriation  work  was  consolidated  into  one  committee 
|t  WIS  so  consolidated  because  it  was  believed  that  it  was  wise  to 
'«^e  one  place  only  to  which  application  could  be  made  for  funds 
*|th  which  to  conduct  the  Government,  and  the  Budget  act,  under 
*hich  the  consolidation  was  made,  provides  that  all  estimates  for 
appropriations  shall  be  submitted  by  the  President  upon  the  recom- 
a^ndation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  aijd  in  no  other  way.  Every 
"'Oimittee  of  the  House  having  jurisdiction  over  legislation  would 
^*^nt  the  assumption  of  legislative  authority  by  this  committee. 
*J  i  as  this  committee  has  to  deal  with  the  House  and  with  all  tlie 
^l^mbers  of  the  House,  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  limit  of  the 
authority  which  has  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  rules. 

Inasmuch  as  recommendations  have  come  to  us  for  legislation,  I 
ti»mk  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  should  know 
"^  a^lvance  that  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill  is  beyond 
^^'J  jurisdiction,  and  if  we  have  this  understanding  in  the  beginniu:^ 
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it  will  be  very  much  easier  for  u>  to  talk  about  the  things  over  whicli 
Ave  have  jurisdiction. 

We  want  to  be  helpful,  as  helpful  as  we  know  how  in  every  way 
we  can  within  the  scope  of  our  authority,  but  beyond  that  scope  wo 
must  not  <ro.  for  if  we  do  «ro  beyond  it  our  action  will  not  be  ratified 
by  those  who  have  to  finally  pass  upon  the  questions  we  submit. 

There  is  an  orderly  way  in  which  all  of  the  authority  that  may 
be  desired  can  l)e  obtained,  and  committees  of  the  House,  as  I  say, 
have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  granting  legislative  authority, 
and  this  committee  is  only  able  to  act  when  there  has  been  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  given  activity.  For  example,  if  ^  new  activity 
is  to  l>e  established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has  not 
been  authorized  by  law,  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee to  act  up<m  it.  I  notice  that  many  new  activities  are  being 
organized,  and  they  all  require  legislation,  and  I  suggest  that  such 
legishition  be  requested  from  the  proper  source. 

This  is  not  said  with  any  desire  to  embarrass  anybody,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  by  having  a  thorough 
understanding  at  the  start. 

Mr.  SiiRKVK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  greatly  apprex'iate  your  very 
clear  and  concise  statement,  and  we  will  try  to  conform  to  your 
wMshes  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  in  the  total  regular  annual  ai)pro- 
j)riations  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  there  is  an  increase  asked 
of  .^Ji.41(),2()().*2r).  We  wouhl  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  make  a 
general  statement  of  your  reciuirenients  and  mention  particularly  the 
reason  for  this  increase. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HERBERT  C.  HOOVEB,  SECBJETABT  OF 

COMMEBCE. 

CiKXERAL  STATl-^MENT. 

Secretary  Hooaer.  I  do  not  think  the  figures  you  have  just  quoted 
(juite  convey  the  actual  situation.    P\)r  the  first  time  the  appropria- 
tions are  properly  consolidated,  and  in  this  consolidation  it  appears 
that  for  19:i2  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  accredited  an  ex|>enditure 
of  only  $7r)(),()()().  which  was  merelj'  a  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  continuing  appropriation  for  the  decennial  census.    In  other  I 
words,  the  two  appropriations  for  the  Census  do  not  ai)pear  in  thisj 
enumeration  of  the  available  sums  for  1922.    Also,  under  the  Bureau  j 
of  Lighthouses  there  were  various  items  of  continuing  appropriations  j 
for  construction  purposes  which  do  not  appear  in  your  table  of  11)22 
appropriations.    These  items,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware,  have  hitherto 
been  dealt  with  by  desultory  legislation  and  do  not  make  a  true  per- 
spective of  the  total  appropriations  of  the  department  for  1922. 

In  other  words,  a  set-up  of  comparison  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions that  were  available  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
year  1922  would  show  something  over  $22,0()(),(K)0  available  during 
that  year,  while  the  total  sums  which  are  now  asked  for  are  about 
$20,000,000.  If  you  would  like  I  will  give  you  a  set-up  as  it  actually 
iudfited. 
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Mr.  Shhe\'E.    We   wovild  V>e  very  pleased  if  you  would  do  that 
cause  that   would    be    valuable  information  for  the  legisative 
iikittees. 

Secretary  Hikjvkk-  I  'feel  it  puts  the  department  in  the  prejuc 
jM  J- it  ion  of  appeavin^  to  ask  tor  a  very  considerable  increase  i 
intriiiisically  the  upx^ropi-iations  asked  for  are  less  than  those  a 
aide  for  ll>iii!.  Koi*  instance,  our  employees  have  boon  reducei 
7^*^  since  ^larcli  4:.  I  ax>pei^d  a  reconstruction  of  the  tab  e  upon 
i  »u^is : 


l>viHtrt\ 


nt    9jf    ffpnt  iiicrtr — Amountx  arailahle  for  crprufliture. 


1922 


Unobligated 

balances, 

Jul>' 1,19^1, 

coiitiiiiious 

appro- 
priations. 


Apj^ro- 

priations, 

1922. 


Total 

available 

1922. 


-.-'.  2.  ..1  Ufj.xies'.ie  C,oininerc-e. 


r.it-'lioia  i^orviv^ 


..;.A*  !♦*! . 

u-r-la 

-:-»«.  X.-* 


|2,9.>'1,7M  ' 
5, iK^J 


lo'^: 


2,  <)(;>»,  4S.) 


f  {14,  .550  $.14, 

99t),79<»  1  9^.'>, 

HI9,99.)  I  .,!:♦, 

l,.V»7,:yH»  '  l.,V.7, 

«,S49,790  1(»,9.N 

2,{):,7,.JJ^)  2,0.-)7, 


7M 

l:i.) 

.,»■»■  I 

•>7) 


Ksti 


.').  ()JJ7,  *-•>-'     17,26.'>,0'^) 


■,•■»      •> 


9.')2 


1. 


I, 

2, 
I, 


Mr.  Shreve.  1  migl^t  say  to  you  that  the  figures  we  have  her^ 
a\V  taken   from   tlie   Bmlget       ^ 

Secretary  IIoon'ER.  The  Budget,  of  course,  took  no  account  o: 
overhan^^  appvopriations  or  of  the  decennial-census  appropriat 
Tlie  mcHlerate  increases  asked  by  the  department  fall  into  t 
«iire<-tioiis- 

iNCnKASES   IN    SALARIES. 

Fir*>t     tlie  re   is  throughout  the  appropriation  some  request  fo 

'•r**ase^  "in  salaries.     Tliese  increases  pertain  very  largely  to  the  e> 

-taff   in    tbe    <liflFerent. bureaus.     I  think  one  can  take  it  as  alm< 

.  t-rtain    c^eneralization  that  there  have  been  no  increases  in  i 

-alaries  sinoe   191^  or  1014.    These  men  were  asked  to  serve  dii 

ttie  ^rar  N^itlioiit  increased  pay;  they  went  on  in  the  hope  that  i 

the  ^w.\r  tliere  -wouhl  be  a  decrease  in  living  expenses,  and  that 

-situation    ^woiild  l>e  righted,  but  there  has  not  been  such  a  redu< 

ill  livin*^   oost^i  as  gives  them  anv  relief.    The  service  of  the  de] 

in*^nt    is^snflTerinfi:  extremely.     We  have  in  the  Coast  and  Oeo 

Siirvev,   in  the  bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  bureaus,  a  turn 

;^  tlie*  expert  staff  as  high  as  50  per  cent  per  annum.    Even  noi 

.    f^^   intense  depression,  when  one  would  think  that  plent 

\^^^jvild  be  available,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  comp< 

^^•^.   on  this  basis  of  salaries.    I  could  go  over  the  lis^s  with 

Jntl  T>oint  out  man  after  man.  of  necessarily  long  expert  training 

#»«l\i<ration*  receiving  less  income  than  a  locomotive  engineer,  a 

^\^^   T%4>^  Vielieve  it  is  possible  to  do  the  work  of  the  department, 
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do  it  eiFectively,  unless  we  can  be  put  in  a  position  to  retain  th 
capable  men  that  we  can  secure.  One  effect  of  this  range  of  salari€ 
is  that  we  are  constantly  taking  in  new  men.  The  men  of  less  abilit 
and  less  capacity  at  competition  in  the  outside  world  necessaril 
remain  on  our  hands. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  correctly  interpreted  Chairman  Mad 
den's  statement  or  not,  that  no  increases  in  salaries  will  be  enter 
tained.  If  that  is  the  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  dis 
cussion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  policy,  of  course,  as  outli^d  by  the  chair 
man,  Mr.  Madden.  We  can  not  legislate,  you  know,  oii  an  appro 
priation  bill.  The  legislative  committees  are  all  anxious  and  read; 
to  go  to  work,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  with  an; 
matters  you  refer  to  legislative  committees. 

Mr.  (Jliver.  Do  the  increases  you  have  referred  to  require  ne^ 
legislation  ? 

Secretary  H(X)ver.  Well,  I  am  a  little  bit  in  the  dark  as  to  wha 
the  rules  are.    These  are,  in  the  main,  statutory  positions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  event  I  think  they  wilf  probably  require  ncv 
legislation.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  that  rule  is  being  strictl;^ 
adhered  to,  not  only  because  of  the  reason  stated  by  Mr.  Madden 
but  because  for  the  further  reason  that  as  to  other  ])ositions,  wher^ 
increases  are  asked  for,  that  the  new  classification  bill  will  correcl 
the  inequalities. 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  new  classification  bill  has  been  looked  for 
ward  to  for  the  last  18  months  by  all  of  these  men  as  some  avenue  ol 
hope,  and  some  have  lived  on  the  expectation  that  that  hope  would  b* 
realized.  The  form  of  the  bill,  however,  precludes  any  relief  for  an- 
other 18  months. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVir.ATTOX. 

Before  we  leave  that  situation  I  would  like  to  cite  another  type  o< 
case  in  one  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  When  we  came  into 
the  administration  we  received  a  great  many  charges  of  graft  against 
men  in  that  bureau.  We  carried  on  an  elaborate  investigation,  and 
we  removed  several  officials,  but  we  found 'that  the  men  doing  the 
inspection  work  were  receiving  salaries  from  $1)00  to  $1,200  a  year  in 
cities  like  New  York.  These  men,  with  families  and  children,  were 
simply  unable  to  exist  on  the  Government  salary,  and  as  a  result  they 
were  taking  gratuities  from  steamship  owners,  and  the  whole  of  this 
Government  service  had  fallen  into  disrepute  almost  beyond  l)elief. 
We  are  compelled  yet  to  try  and  engage  men  for  $9(M),  $1,(XX),  and 
$1.2(M)  a  year  to  make  decisions  which  mean  money  to  steamship 
owners  and  others. 

Mr.  Oij^-ER.  Does  your  employment  require  all  of  their  time? 

Secretary  Hqover.  Yes,  sir:  it  requires  overtime  and  constant 
attention.  I  think  that  most  of  that  corruption  has  been  uprooted, 
but  it  springs  up  every  little  while  in  some  new  quarter,  because 
people  are  free  to  pay  sums  of  money,  from  $5  to  $25,  for  a  service, 
arid  men  of  that  salary  and  under  the  pinch  of  those  conditions  find 
it  difficult  to  i-esist.  So  much  had  that  practice  crone  on  that  the  sums 
of  money  paid  were  pooled  together  and  divided  out  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  necessities  of  the  different  men,  and  that  dividing  out 
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of  the  pool  spread  up  as  high  as  certain  shipping  commissioners. 
Therefore^  there  arises  out  of  this  pay  matter  a  question  that  goes  to 
the  very  vitals  of  honest  Government  service.  I  assure  you  we  simply 
mast  have  relief. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

We  have  another  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  where  we 
have  men  as  district  superintendents,  with  large  responsibilities  and 
lar^je  staffs  tp,  administer,  who  are  receiving  salaries  of  from  $2,100 
to  $2,600  a  year.  They  must  be  men  of  technical  training  and  men  of 
engineering  experience.  Here  we  have  a  most  devoted  staff,  of  whom 
noone  would  have  criticism,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  could  hold  those 
men  together  *f  or  another  12  months  if  we  are  not  to  have  some  relief. 
Thev  have  been  assured  repeatedly  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  that  if  they  would  simply  continue  on  a  little  longer  something 
would  be  done.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  faced  with  the  seri- 
ous situation  of  a  disintegrating  Grovernment  service  under  this  range 
of  salaries. 

Xearly  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Government  have  had  some  relief 
eicept  the  service  and  scientific  bureaus.  If  we  could  have  these  men 
placed  on  any  basis  of  payments  comparable  with  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  they  would  be  not  only  satisfied  but  overjoyed,  but  it  appears 
that  we  are  unable  to  pay  men  with  these  responsibilities  the  sort  of 
salaries  that  we  pay  to  men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  command- 
in?  100  men  or  1,000  men  in  the  Army,  when  these  men  have  the 
command  of  interests  of  ten  to  one  hundred  times  the  importance. 

Mr.  Shb£V£.  About  how  many  have  you  discharged  in  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  We  have  removed,  I  think,  5  shipping  commis- 
sioners and  15  deputies. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you,  in  a  general  way,  write  into  the  record  the 
Juties  that  these  men  perform  so  as  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  service  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  shipping  commissioners  and  deputies  of 
tli<*  Bureau  of  Navig:ation  sign  on  and  pay  off  the  crews  on  ships; 
thev  have  to  determine  whether  a  ship  is  equipped  with  the  proper 
numter  of  crew  as  provided  in  the  law,  whether  the  men  have  passed 
the  language  tests,  etc.  Obviously  there  is  too  often  an  inducement 
for  a  ship  captain  to  get  away  with  a  less  crew  and  less  inspection, 
and.  in  fact,  the  custom  grew  up  all  over  the  country  of  paying  sums 
of  money,  from  $5  to  $oO,  to  these  inspectors.  Mr.  Huston  reminds 
Die  that  they  also  have  the  responsibility  of  adjusting  the  differences 
that  arise  between  the  shipmaster  and  the  crew  in  all  matters  of  pay- 
nient,  treatment,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

nt-REAi:  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMEBCE. 

The  second  category  of  increased  appropriation  we  have  asked  for 
i*  largely  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  That 
mcrease  w  from  $1,228,510  to  $1,9y0,530.  The  work  in  the  promotion 
<^f  foreign  commerce  has  become  infinitely  more  important,  now  that 
<m  foreign  commerce  is  in  jeopardy,  than  it  ever  was  before.  The 
department  is  being  called  upon  for  greater  and  greater  service  to 
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the  f*f»mnM'rHal  c<.iiiinurjity.  One  iii<li4-iition  of  this  is  that  the  nuni- 
l»er  of  inqjjirie-  fr«»ni  f*<»njiJM  rrjal  lioiir^e-  in  i'<»nne<-ti<»n  with  exj)<>ri 
aii'l  imj^ort  iiiiitten-  are  imw  at  tlif  lale  of  V','^"'  a  week,  as  against 
5.(HH»  a  week  .six  DJo^Jth^  aL'^o.  The  imeii>ity  of  fNnni»etit:<m  with  for- 
ei<riJ  f*ountri<»>  i-  iii'Te*i-::jir.  Tlie  fo!*»-iirrj  <T<»vfrnjiiei:ts  are  increa>- 
inir  the  exj»einlitiir*->  and  attivitie>  of  the^r  >ervii*e>  in  the  promotion 
<if  <*oninjen*e.  ( )ur  <le]'artrjieni  <•  5!Jt:nn^  les-  than  hnii  tlie  niinii»er  of 
employee>  that  are  pn»vi<le<i  in  the  Rriti-h  <  hersiea?  Tra<le  Bureau. 
an<]  new  prohlenL<  have  <*onie  to  u^  Hurinu  tlie  hl^t  veur  that  we  have 
never  lieen  eonfronte<l  with  nationally  hitherto. 

EXPOBTsi. 

Mr.  Shklm:.  Are  we  in  the  sanje  ]K»>itiun  a>  <»real  Britain,  who  i> 
very  lar<rely  dej^en^lent  on  her  f<»reiirn  r^r\ice? 

Se<Telarv  II<»ovek.  On  her  ft»reiirn  tra^lef 

Mr.  Shrexe-  Ye>. 

Secretary  H</4iVEit.  Not  to  the  >anie  j»n»jHirtion  a>  tlie  Briti>h.  per- 
liajis.  hut  U  jw-r  eent  of  the  total  prt»«l  irtlvity  «»f  tlie  I  nite<l  State>  is 
exp<irte<l.  Sonjethinir  over  O*  per  cvnl  of  our  <>atoii  «rv»e>  to  exj>ort. 
ii^t  per  cent  of  our  wheat.  an*l  a  iar«re  ]v.rtion  in  other  eomnio  lilies. 
Failure  in  thi>  ex}M»rt  <Teates  rea<tioii>  in  our  ilonie^-tio  niarkt-ts  of 
disastrous  onier.  1  hle^s  we  eonteiujjhue  a  total  ns.rir;nrzatit»n  ni 
the  whole  e<-onomy  of  the  X'nited  >i::le-  we  eau  not  allow  our  export 
trade  to  fail. 

Mr.  Shrexe.  What  i>epenta/e  of  01  ir  niii!nfa«*i,:es.  a-  •on.j'.u'ed 
with  Great  Britain,  xvouhl  vou  sav  nre  s«.]ii  in  foreign  eo«i,!;ieir,- f 

Secretarx'  Hihaeb.  I  could  n«;t  «rixe  v<  u  o.rretl  tiiTMts,  hut  I  I'le- 
Slime  that  alK)Ut  5  or  (5  i)er  i^ent  of  <:ur  total  ni:inufartured  prothietion 
goes  into  export.  It  has,  howexer.  a  jireater  inij>ortan-e  tiian  niiijht 
appear  in  that  penvnta<:e.  liei-ause  it  i>  the  last  fexv  per  <-enl  that 
makes  the  price  in  any  production,  and  it  is  the  Ja-^t  few  jkm*  ct-nt 
that  contributes  to  the  marjrin  of  unemployment  that  we  iiaxe  to 
deal  with.  We  have,  j>erhaps.  14  <»r  l.">  per  cent  of  unemployment 
in  the  country  to-dav.  and  if  <mr  export  tra<le  were  runninjr  at  full 
blast  we  could  absorb  half  of  that  or  <me-thinl  of  it,  at  least, 

r  -X  EM  PI.OY  M  EN  T. 

Mr.  Shre>'E.  What  do  you  <ay  about  our  unemployment?  I-  it 
greater  in  this  country  than  in  other  <'ounlries  at  the  prestMit  time  t 

Secretary  Hoo\-er.  Xo;  I  would  not  xxant  to  say  that,  but  it  is 
Ter>'  difficult  to  make  a  comparison.  We  haxe  no  really  t*om  pa  table 
statistics.  Other  governments,  for  instance,  have  absorbed  some 
proportion  of  what  would  be  real  unemployment  into  «r<>vernineiit 
service-  The  i>ersonnel  of  bureaucracies  in  many  Euri>pean  count ri*'5> 
has  increased  tremendouslv,  and  more  with  the  view  of  relievinir  un- 
employment  than  anythin«r  else.  AMien  we  compare  the  fijriues  of 
the  theoretical  unemployed  we  look  to  have  a  situation  worse  than 
some  others  but  our  situation,  probably,  is  no  worse  if  we  i*oiild  <ret 
at  the  intrinsic  figtires. 

There  is  one  point  I  might  make  on  that*  that  the  methoil  of 
calculating  the  unemployed  in  some  Euro^iean  countries  is  to  enum^r> 
ate  only  those  who  are  registered  at  the  oi&cial  unemployment  serv- 
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ice-.  That  does  not  give  a  true  indication  of  the  unemployed,  bu 
iiiin-e  are  the  fi<:j\ires  that  one  currently  compares  with  Americai 
litres,  and  our  ficrures,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps,  rather  tend  t< 
k-xajrgerate  our  numbers  because  they  are  calculated  on  the  per 
•  «^ntage  of  dis^cliarjres  in  certain  key  industries,  so  that  all  of  thes< 
tiirures  are  very  difficult  to  compare.  Discharges  from  large  indus 
tries  are  oftenT  abi^orbed  in  other  work — for  instance,  on  return  t< 
ihe*  farm. 

In  connection  ^with  our  foreign  commerce  there  is  a  new  phasi 
that  has  come  "forward  in  the  last  two  years,  and  which  will  be  o 
irr<jwin«r  importance.  That  is,  having  become  a  creditor  nation 
Lavin<r  t>ecome  possessed  of  probably  the  largest  pool  of  surphii 
« -apital  in  the  i«rorld,  our  business  people  are  reaching  out  for  invest 
nient  in  foreign  countries  in  all  directions.  There  is  every  indicatioi 
of  m  Urge  flo^^v  of  capital  in  the  direction  of  foreign  investment 
from  no\^  on. 

I  think  that,   is  a  desirable  development  if  our  capital  is  used  foj 
r-']»n>diictive  enterprise  and  one  which  will  very  materiallj'  increase 

•  •^jr  exi>ort   business,  but  it  also  involves  a  critical  knowledge  of  thi 
«  nditions    surrounding  those  investment  if  we  are  to  educate  oui 

'  ;NJir  to  s^ome  discriminations  in  such  matters  and  to  supply  th< 
'information  to  those  engaged  in  these  operations  and  to  our  com 
^.tTi-ial    community   of  the   opportunities   for   sale   of   goods   thui 

*  j^enetl  up.      That  necessity  to  know  the  economic  and  financial  situ 

ation  abroad   groes  even  further,  perhaps,  than  appears  on  the  sur 

fa.-v  l^ecau>e   \^e  have  made  loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury 

t  .  varicuis  governments.    Sixteen  government,  I  believe,  are  indebtec 

:•»  our  Treasury,  and  we  need  constant  knowledge  of  the  progres! 

fin*\   development  of  those  countries  if  our  Government  is  to  b< 

properlv  advised  in  our  relationship  to  that  debt.     I  mention  thii 

;is  one  direction  in  which  we  have  to  face  a  very  considerabl  expan 

-ion   in  service   if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results  for  the  Americai 

;-»eople- 

COMMERCIAL    ATTACHfiS. 

Tlie  increase  in  salaries  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
C'omnierce  is  in  the  satne  general  position  that  I  stated  before,  bu 
.r  i--  not  my  purpose  to  extend  into  the  salary  question.  As  t< 
the  increase  in  appropriations  desired  for  this  bureau,  we  hav< 
./|H>lied  for  an  increase  in  the  commercial  attaches  form  $171,000  t< 
;^/*50>(X>  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  commercial  attaches  a* 
lla^nina,   Stockholm,  and  some  other  points. 

>Ir.  (Ji>i\'KR.  Are  you  limited  in  the  number  you  employ  by  statut 
«  r    liave   vou   a   lump  sum  for  their  employment? 
>Ir.  Shrkve.  This  is  a  lump  sum  appropriation. 
r-MHrretarv  Hoover.  My  impression  is  that  each  of  these  commercia 
Attache-  is*  fixed  in  the  statutory  appropriation. 
'Mr.  Shreve.  Xo;  it  is  a  lump  sum. 
yir.  Oli\'er-  That  was  my  recollection. 

?*«cretarv  Hoover.  The  technical  details  of  the  appropriation  cai 
f:^  better  undertaken  by  Dr.  Klein,  who  can  give  them  more  ef 
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fectively  than  I  can.  I  have  had  a  memorandum  prepared  on  tb 
reasons  for  changes  in  the  appropriations  for  the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Secretary  Hoovibr.  They  have  been  gone  over  or  in  some  cases  pre 
pared  witfi  the  bureau  heads  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  put  tin 
memorandum  in  the  record  but  not  read  it,  in  order  to  same  time. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  follows.) 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN   AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

1.  RenHoiiK  for  the  increase  in  tlio  appropriations  of  the  Bureau  of  Forei;:i 
and  D<Hnestic  Conunerre   ($l,228,r)10  in  1921-22  to  $l,970,r>30  in  1922-23). 

a.  Business  ilepression  and  unemployment  have  created  more  Interest  ii 
foreign  markets,  as  a  result  of  which  the  bureau  now  receives  inquiries  at  tli 
rate  of  9,(KK)  per  week  against  .">,0()0  i)er  week  six  months  ago. 

ft.  Intensity  of  com|)etiti(m  from  foreign  countries  is  steadily  increasing. 

c.  Growing  imiM>rtance  of  foreign  investments  to  tlie  United  States.  We  an 
now  a  creditor  Nation  with  the  Imlk  of  gold  In  our  possession. 

d.  Expansion  of  productive  capacity  during  the  war  has  made  export  trad* 
a  necessity  where  l)efore  the  war  it  was  more  or  less  a  side  line. 

2.  Increase  in  statutory  salaries  ($232,.')10  to  $2r)1.38()). 

a.  Most  of  the  statutory  salaries  were  fixeil  l>etween  1891  and  1915.  when  tin 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  bureau  ranged  from  37  to  178.  There  are  nov 
485  such  employees,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  administrative  officials  ha; 
been  doubled  and  in  some  cases  tripled. 

b.  The  present  low  salaries  cause  a  too  rapid  turnover  In  i)ersonnel.  Then 
have  been  four  directors  In  as  many  years,  and  the  turnover  of  assistant  di 
rectors  Is  equally  rapid. 

V.  Bureau  Is  In  closer  com()etitlon  with  private  business  houses  than  an 
other  (Srovernment  organizations,  and  imslness  execMitives  consider  ex|»t»rieiir< 
In  these  positions  to  be  valuable  asset. 

3.  Increase  In  commercial  nttach<^  fund  (|171,()()0  to  $205,800). 

This  service  has  thoroughly  Justified  Itself,  nnd  new  offices  are  urgently  neeiltMl 
in  Havana  and  St<K'kholm ;  also  for  Russia  if  political  conditions  should  i>ermit 

4.  In(;rease  In  the  "promoting  commerce"  fund   (.$.325,mK>  to  $524.05^)). 

a.  Trade  commissioners  and  their  staffs  are  paid  from  this  fund  for  work  in 
Euroi)e,  where  profound  economic  changes  are  taking  place,  reiiulrlng  dost 
attention  to  new  ])roblems.  The  situation  Is  now  so  compllcatetl  that  doubi< 
the  present  staff  could  be  U8e<l  to  good  advantage. 

b.  The  district  offices  In  the  United  States  are  also  maintalne<l  from  thi> 
fund.  It  Is  desli*e<l  to  Increase  the  staffs  of  these  offices  sufficiently  to  enabl* 
them  to  distribute  the  greatly  Increasetl  volume  of  lnformati<m  wlthcnit  vexa 
tious  delays.    One  or  two  new  offices  should  be  established. 

5.  Increase  In  the  "Latin  American"  fund  (.$100,000  to  $213,650). 

a.  The  problems  surrounding  rapidly  increasing  American  investments  in 
Latin  America  require  greater  attention  than  the  present  fund  permits. 

6.  Latin  America  Is  an  exi)erlmental  field  for  American  beginners  In  foreimt 
trade,  who  require  more  and  more  advlct*. 

r.  Latin  America  is  concedecl  to  be  the  battle  ground  where  European  com- 
petitors are  seeking  first  to  reestablish  their  supremacy. 

6.  Increase  in  the  "  far  eastern  "  fund  ($l.i0.0(K)  to  $*235,6.50). 

a.  The  limitation  of  armaments  conference  has  dlre<*ted  the  attention  o( 
American  traders  to  the  Far  East  as  never  before. 

6.  The  pro^xised  changes  In  China  are  requiring  close  study  (consortium,  tariff 
revision,  etc.). 

c.  The  Industrialization  of  India  is  creating  new  opi)ortimities  for  Americjui 

business 

7.  Increase  In  the  "export  industries"  fund   ($2.50,000  to  $.540,000). 

a.  The  success  (»f  the  commodity  divisions  organized  during  the  current  year 
has  been  such  that  other  industries  are  demanding  divisions,  such  as  the 
chemicals,  nonferrous  metals,  paper,  and  many  others. 

/>.  There  is  urgent  need  of  specializetl  divisions  f(»r  such  subjects  as  export 
technique,  credits,  packing,  and  advertising. 

c.  There  have  been  fornie<l  among  the  export  Intlustries  of  the  country  some 
f)0  cooperative  conirolttees,  and  these  oomuiittees  are  actively  pushing  the 
commodity  division  idea. 
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Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Office  of  the  Dibector, 
Washington,  Janunry  i^,  1922. 
Mruiomn4u$n   ff»r  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Tlw*  f«»llfnviiip:  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  your  statement  before  the  Appro- 
priHfioiis  <\>iiiniittee  in  rejjard  to  the  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

The  eoiiflitioiiH  prevailing  !n  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  differ  radically  from 
\Ut^  of  auy  otlier  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  pennanent  organi- 
zation of  the  !»ureau  went  out  of  existence  on  July  1,  1919.  when  the  work  of 
taking  the  ileoennial  census  was  started.  The  total  appropriations  for  the 
♦'!L|n»use«  of  the  bureau  during  the  3-year  period  known  as  the  census  period 
auHiunt  to  $23.r^'W,O00.  $2oO,000  of  which  xatis  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  StaiKlartls  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  $400,000  was  transferre<l  to 
tt,**  ;rfneral  re*«erve.  Treasury  Department,  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
laking  a  total  of  $650,000  of  the  bureau's  appropriations  for  the  census  i)erio<l 
V M<h  will  not  be  used. 

On  Jl^ijy  1.  1922,  the  3-year  period  comes  to  an  end;  the  bureau  then  goes 
l»;Kk  nf)*»n  a  i^ernianent  basis  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census 
^I'J;  m>  loiifrer  be  available.  But  while  the  bureau  returns  to  the  permanent 
h.^K  it  by  no  means  returns  to  the  situation  and  conditions  which  existed  in 
1919  liefore  the  Fourteenth  Census  period  began.  The  permanent  work  of  the 
Nnresiu  in  this  interval  has  been  very  greatly  increased,  particularly  by  the 
Hia*-tnient  of  tbe  la%v  reciuiring  the  bureau  to  take  a  biennial  census  of  manu- 
fjictnrp«.  l'i>  to  July  1  the  expen.ses  of  collecting  the  data  for  this  first  biennial 
/•rti.<us  of  manufactures,  which  applies  to  the  year  1921,  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
F«»nrteetith  Census  appropriations.  But.  the  work  of  compiling,  tabulating, 
and  poblishin^  the  data,  whldi  must  be  carried  on  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juw*  30.  1923,  nn«f«t  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  that  year. 

It  is  obvious  tbat  if  it  is  desired  to  compare  the  appropriation  for  1919,  the 
year  prior  to  tbe  Fourteenth  Census  period,  with  the  estimates  recommended 
Tor  tlie  fiscal  year  1923.  the  first  year  following  that  period,  we  ought  to  dis- 
tinsnish  betTreen  those  census  inquiries  which  were  carried  on  in  1919  and  will 
If  re^jeated  in  1923  and  those  inquiries  which  are  new  or  additional. 

Tin*  cost  of  <*on<lucting  in  1919  those  inquiries  which  will  be  repeateil  in  1923 
wa«  SiS8S.416wd5,  as  against  an  estimate  of  $918,641  for  the  year  1923,  which  is 
an  ^nrreaae  of  $32,225,  or  3.6  per  cent.  In  some  instances  the  estimated  cost 
for  SI  dven  inQuiry  in  1923  is  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  that  inquiry 
f'»r  1919.  while  in  other  cases  the  e.*«timate  for  1923  exceeds  the  cost  for  1919. 
Hie  CTowth  of  the  Unite<l  States  in  this  interval  and  the  extension  of  the  range 
Af  ofttssuH  wortc  nec*<'ssltates  some  Increase  in  the  cost.  For  instance,  since  1919 
f«»or  States  have  been  adde<1  to  the  death  registration  area,  i.  e.,  the  area  for 
«hii-b  the  c-ensus  .is  requireil  by  law  to  compile  statistics  of  deaths  and  death 
rift's:  and.  similarly,  the  ai*ea  for  birth  registration  has  been  increaseil  by  the 
a<:dition  of  six  States.  The  estimated  iK)pulat!on  includetl  within  the  dejith 
-^^i<tration  area  increased  fnmi  8o,166.043  in  1919  to  88,608.380  at  the  present 
fiijie,  2in«]  tliat  within  the  birth  registration  areti  from  61,483,423  to  71,001,398. 
Ir  is*  almost  certain  that  other  States  will  be  admitted  to  the  registration  area 
f*»r  births  and  deaths  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1923.  All  things 'con- 
^M^re<L  it  seems  ratiier  remarkable  that  the  aggregate  cost  for  conducting  these 
i'Muiries  which  were  carried  on  in  1919  has  not  increased  more  thnn  it  has. 

The  €*ost  of  tbe  new  inquiries,  which  were  not  carried  on  in  1919  but  are 
»■•»«  require<l  under  the  existing  law,  is  estimated  at  .$1,082,360,  the  greater 
K.rt  of  this  exi>ense  being  comprised  in  the  item  of  $986,444  for  the  census  of 
'-:«niifa€*tures- 

Tbere  lias  t>een,  T  believe,  a  great  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  tbe  work 

of  tlK*  Census  Bureau  and  in  the  value  of  its  work  to  the  business  men  of  the 

•'"untry,  tlie  luannfacturers.  and  the  farmers'  organizations.     In  the  matter  of 

f.-^imiitiiess  in  getting  out  the  statistics  the  improvement  is  marked.    There  is 

^v<»ry  prospec-t  that  the  reports  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  will  be  published,  or 

a  aiiv  rate   ^'ill  all  ^  *»  the  hands  of  the  printer  ready  for  printing  by  the 

.'»rnp*letion  of  the  census  period  on  .Tune  30.  1922,  and  this  is  something  that  has 

ii-ver  happeneil  liefore  in  the  history  of  the  census.    Even  in  the  Twelfth  Census, 

»bat  of  19nfl,  for  which  the  claim  was  made  that  it  practically  completed  the 

'••rk  witliin  the  prescribe*!  i)eri<xl;  there  was  one  important  volume,  namely, 

•••at  cm  occupations,  which  did  not  appear  until  two  years  later,  or  in  1904. 

T»M>Te  was    a  similar  delay  in  getting  out  this  report,  as  well  as  the  other 

r^if»rt?t.  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1910.    But  at  this  present  census  the 
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occupation  volunit'  will  [)e  ready  for  publication  by  the  close  of  tlie  tiscal  ytn 
and  all  the  other  volumes  will  be  either  printed  or  ready  for  printing:. 

The  Bureau  of  the*(Vnsus.  in  conducting;  its  work,  has  had  at  every  st< 
the  coopjpratinn  and  advice  of  an  advisory  comniittee  of  eminent  men  not  <<»i 
ncH-ted  with  the  Fe<leral  (Joverinnent  but  representing  the  American  Kconoi. 
Statistical  Associations.  This  committee  has  jriven  careful  c<msi<U*ration  \ 
every  feature  of  census  work,  and  no  new  investijration  of  any  maprnltndo  b: 
been  undertaken  without  its  approval.  In  fart,  the  connnittee  haw  bee»i  <-oi 
sulte<l  not  only  with  re;rard  to  the  jreneral  scope  and  character  of  the  coD-iv 
work,  but  rejrardin^  details.  It  has  assisted  in  simpllfylnj;  or  otherwise  in 
I)rovin^  the  s<'he«lules  of  census  cjuestions  and  in  planning  the  presentation  < 
the  statistics,  the  table  forms,  and  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  publicati<»n: 
The  connnittee  has  also  been  consultt»d  in  making  uj)  the  estimates  for  tb 
bureau. 

The  estinnites  for  the  salaries  coverini;  the  statutory  positions  were  prep:n-<' 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  other  bureaus,  the  comparison  beinj;  made  with  tb 
exi)enditures  for  11)2-.  In  no  instance  has  there  been  an  increase  made  over  tb 
salaries  for  192*J  except  a  provision  for  seven  additi<mal  statistical  expert- 
In  fact,  a  number  of  decreases  have  be^n  provided  for.  The  total  estimates  fo 
these  statutory  i>ositi(»ns  for  1028  is  $1)1  r> .'^SO.  In  the  tentative  report  of  t!i 
committee  a  coniparison  has  been  made  of  these  statutory  positions  witli  tli«»^( 
prevail! njr  in  the  Census  Hureau  in  1010.  Such  a  comparison  is  not  fair  to  tb< 
bureau,  and  if  the  jippropriatiim  is  made  on  th's  basis  it  will  result  in  .^-JiMt-n- 
the  bureau  back  three  years  as  eomi^ared  with  other  riovernment  establishini'nt< 
Durinjr  these  years  the  salaries  paid  to  s>inilar  positions  in  other  bunNuis  «» 
the  (iovernnient  have  been  steailily  advanced. 

Considering  the  work  devolving  upon  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  iiiidrr  tin 
law.  the  estimate  of  JSOlTi.^-SO  for  the  stattit<»ry  positions  is  just  as  (•onser^JUi^♦ 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  will  not  be  jMissible  for  the  bureau  to  rarry  o>i 
all  of  these  invent iirat ions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  unless  it  has  the  nuinlM  r 
of  positions  for  whi<'h  estimates  have  been  submitted. 

Prior  to  the  F(>urteentb  Census  period  the  bureau  did  not  have  a  siiirr'  t"»: 
number  of  higher  salari(»d  )K>sjti<ms  to  make  adequate  provisi<ni  for  the  sii}i'' 
visory  and  te<*hnical  work  of  the  bureau:  and  both  the  f(u*mer  l)'nx*tors  of  ili»' 
Census,  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Hojrer^,  in  their  annual  reports  iMnphasiz«'<1  fJii> 
lack  and  submitted  tijrures  showinj:  that  the  Inn'eau  vas  less  well  <»ff  in  t'l'^ 
respect  than  the  other  larjre  bureaus  of  the  (»overnment.  During  the  d«H'«*nni:d 
censnis  period,  however,  consiilerable  improvement  was  effect (*<l  in  tht*  ortrrifi- 
I'/ation  of  the  ofllce.  BettiT  salaries  were  provided  for  tbos<^  in  resi>on*^'bl«' 
supervisiory  positions  and  for  «»xi'»ert  <*lerks  of  tried  exi)erionce  in  census  w<mU. 
This  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  morale  c»f  the  force  and  I  bclH-v*- 
a<-counts  in  no  small  dejcree  for  the  increasvfl  efRciency  to  which  reference  bn** 
lMH»n  made. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  i)osltions  providing  for  the  work  of  tabulation  in 
WasbinKt(»n,  considerable  sums  nuist  be  spent  f(>r  the  collection  of  the  data. 
It   is  estimate<l   that   it   will   require  .$1.()10,.")S.")   for  this  branch  of  tlie   W(»ri: 
Practically  all  of  the  invest ijrations  f(u*  whi<'h  this  amount  will  be  expended 
musjt.  under  the  existing  law  be  carried  on  durinir  1028.     The  principal  items  arc: 

The  field  work  for  the  census  of  def^H'tive  classes  ($7r»,000).  This  c<'n<ns 
covers  an  enumeration  of  all  the  insane,  f«H»ble-minde<l,  deaf,  blind,  criininaK. 
and  other  delinquent  classes  in  institutions  throusrhout  the  entire  <'ountry. 

The  field  work  for  the  annual  collection  of  statis-tics  9f  births  and  deaths  ni 
the  rejristration  States  ($02,260).  These  repistraticm  States  have  adopted  a 
model  registration  law  on  the  understanding  that  th<»  stati.stics  crmcernin;: 
birhs  and  tleaths  will  be  ccmipiled  and  published  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  fi'»* 
Census. 

The  field  work  for  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  ( $.')44,02.") ) .  Tliis  i<  a" 
enumeration  of  nianufacturinj;  industries  of  the  country  for  the  calendar  year 
1021.  In  order  to  reduce  the  expemlltures  the  Din»ctor  of  the  (Vnsus  has 
been  in  conference  with  representative  manufacturers  throughout  the  cfumtry 
and  with  asscK'iations.  He  has  agreed  with  them  upon  a  very  simple  form  of 
schedule  and  arrangements  have  b(»en  made  to  take  this  censu*^  very  larg*'ly 
by  mail,  thus  re<lucing  the  expenses.  The  law  directing  that  this  census  !»** 
taken  was  passetl  at  tlie  urgent  request  of  the  nianufacturiug  indu.strie<.  Tlic 
work  has  already  l>een  started  and  it  is  the  exi^ei'tation  that  the  canvass  will 
l)e  well  under  way  l)efore  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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'liu  lieUl  work  for  cotton  statistics  ($250,000).     These  statis-tics  have  heen 

•  V wtt*(l  simv  March  tj,  1902.     I  imajrine  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
:.»'VN>ity  for  the  exiienditure  for  the  coming  year. 

<'"l!e<tDR  data    on   electrical    industries,   office   work    ($75,000)    field    work 

'f:t'..in>n:  The  laws  provide  that  a  census  of  these  industries  shall  be  taken 

*^fn  fifth  year.    Such  legislation  was  necessaiy  in  order  to  show  the  develop- 

' J'lii  of  the  eie<'trical  industries  throughout  the  United  States.     They  play  a 

••♦r*  im|M>rtHnt  part  in  our  industrial  improvement.     Tlie  history  is  now  com- 

•t*^  up  to  1917.    It  is  essential  that  it  be  carried  on.    The  cost  of  this  work 

<  hwn  r«luce<l  steadily  from  census  to  census.  The  appropriation  is  not 
.  r.:e  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  Director  of  the  Onsus  will  be  able 
r<'  fffHt  further  economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  investigation. 

i^Mfray  of  Current  Business  ($75,000). — This  is  a  monthly  publication  issued 
^  a  <oi>plement  to  the  weekly  commercial  reimrts  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
.-'•tvign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It  is,  however,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
lit-  OiKus  and  charged  to  that  bureau's  appropriation.  This  publication  has 
u^^rmted  more  interest  and,  I  believe,  has  been  of  greater  practical  benefit  to 
i.*' boaness  interests  than  any  other  publicatioa  dealing  with  current  events 
r*'W  puWi.shed  by  the  Govenunent.  I  attach  a  leaflet  containing  the  uusolicitetl 
N-^Tij*»nials  of  jirominent  men  in  regard  to  it.  Its  continuance  is  of  prime  im- 
■-'fiaiM'e  and  we  have  made  a  very  careful  estimate  of  the  exiJense  involved  in 

■  *  preparation  and  publication. 

''dinting  Data  an  Marriage  and  Divorce — Office  work  {$10,kOO),  Field  irork 
f.'VtttOf.—The  lack  of  uniformity,  in  State  laws  governing  this  question  is  so 

•ii«Til  that  statistics  on  the  subject  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  study. 

»-  ijutstion  with  a  view  to  introducing  uniformity  in  State  legislation  or  the 

I'triH'nt  of  a  Federal  statute.  The  statistics  are  collected  entirely  through 
.v  ct»unty  clerks  or  other  local  officials  and  the  work  is  paid  for  on  a  piece- 
"•V  tMJsis,  The  amount  Involved  is  not  large  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
.-t  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  our  social  well  being. 

>Pffial  Studies — (Office  vrork  only)  ($115,000). — In  order  to  publish  the  cen- 

^  -^  r»i)orts  within  the  census  rK?riod,  it  was  necessary  for  the  director  to  omit 

ra-tMnlly  all  text  discussion.     Such  a  discussion  is  essential  to  a  proper  un- 

^^tiinding  of  the  .statistics.    He  has  accordingly  arranged  for  the  preparation 

■  J  OQiDber  of  monographs  by  experts.    The  amount  estimated  for  this  work 
» '^»aservative  and  the  approjiriation  certainly  should  be  made. 

TW  work  in  connection  with  compiling  the  statistics  of  the  above-named  in- 

*  iivsiillbe  done  by  persons  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  statutory  i)osi- 
•te<.andby  a  lump  sura  of  $3()0,000  in  the  estimate  for  collecting  statistics. 

if  i*  ahsiilutely  ne<'essary  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  have  a  considerable 

i^j«e  in  Its  personnel  on  account  of  its  increased  activities.    This  increase  is 

•"mrii^Uy  provided  for  in  the  estimates  by  an  item  of  $300,000  for  temporary 

**^>>*,  it  not  befng  deemed  economical  to  estimate  for  the  entire  increase  in 

'-"^niDeJ  In  the  statutory  appropriation.     By  this  arrangement  it  was  neces- 

"'C  to  ask  for  only  41  additional  permanent  positions.    The  estimates  do  not 

•■vi<le  for  the  increase  of  compensation  of  any  of  the  oflicers  or  employees 

*^  rhpir  present  sa laities. 

I  Wieve  that  the  estimates  are  ver>'  conservative  as  compared  with  the  large 

r»-«se  in  the  activities  of  the  bureau. 


BrRKAU  OF  NAVIGATION   IN   WASHINGTON. 

Ir^TKase  asked  for  from  $42,780  to  $48,880,  $6,100,  as  follows:  Connnissioner, 
':  r.  M.OiiO  to  $^VX)f) ;  deputy  commissioner,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000;  chief  clerk, 
" -^  tionni  to  $2,500;  one  liew  clerk,  $2,000;  two  new  clerks,  at  $1,200  each; 
•  i!<l)  two  clerks,  at  $900  each. 

VI.H  ailniinistrative  force  is  not  in  satisfactory  condition,  as  the  salaries  paid 
not  retain  good  men.     Since  the  estimates  were  drawn  in  August,  two  of 
•f  Ix-st  nw'n  have  left  us  for  private  employment  at  increased  pay. 
AMd<»  from  the  commissioner  and  deputy,  we  now  have  one  man,  the  chief 
■'-rk,  who  is  qualified  for  independent  administrative  work,  with  the  result 
"•  the  thrw  officers  mentioned  are  carrying  a  volume  of  detail  administrative 
'""k  which  prevents  proper  administrative  supervision  of  our  field  forces. 
-^W  If^slation,  such  as  the  seamen's  act,  the  merchant  marine  act  1920,  and 
*Lj  minor  acts,  have  materially  increased  the  work. 
T'»iw«t  these  conditions,  we  should  have  at  least  the  new  $2,000  position. 
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A  lar^e  ix>rtiou  of  our  work  is  corresiwndeiice  requiring  stenoprapliers.  We 
can  noi  jcet  good  stenographers  for  $900.  We  are  asking  to  abolish  two  of  our 
$900  places,  substituting  therefor  two  at  $1,200. 


ABGUME29TS  FOR  THE  INCREASED  APPBOPRIATIOXS  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

The  principal  increase  asked  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  for  statutory  per- 
sonnel—$13,960  for  increase  of  salaries  and  $76,240  for  new  i^ersounel.  Like- 
wise, this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  bureau  in  maintaining  its  vital 
service  to  the  Commerce  Department  and  the  (lovernment  at  large.  In  fact, 
it  is  l>elieve(J  that  the  stability  of  the  Government  is  involved. 

The  statutory  salary  scale  is  that  dating  prior  to  1914.  Since  that  time  wages 
over  the  country  at  large  have  advanceil  about  two  and  one-half  times.  Kven 
in  (tur  universities  stdaries  of  technical  men  have  advanced  to  $6,000  and  $8,<MK), 
as  compared  with  $4,000  to  $4,800  in  this  bureau.  During  this  year  of  industrial 
depression  we  have  had  a  50  i)er  cent  turnover  in  our  scientific  personnel.  This 
necessarily  puts  the  bureau  in  the  ijositiou  of  siiendiug  a  large  part  of  its 
energy  in  educating  men  for  outside  service.  It  will  take  many  years  to  undo 
the  damage  already  done. 

As  an  example,  take  the  salary  of  the  director,  $6,000.  Dr.  Stratton  has  for 
Some  time  been  recognized  as  the  leading  scientific  man  of  the  Government  serv> 
ice.  Ho  has  at  all  times  had  a  keen  sense  as  to  those  things  that  make  for  resiKH't 
of  the  Government  by  the  interests  at  large.  His  re8iN)iLsibilities  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  one  university  head  who  conmiands  a  salary  of  $25,(M)0.  lu 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  for  s<mie  time  been  comiielled  to  draw  on  his  sav- 
ings for  living  exi)enses,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  increase  of  $l,r}(M)  be 
allowed. 

Further,  the  leading  physicists  sui)ervi8ing  large  problems  are  such  as  are 
commanding  $8,000  to  $25,000  in  universities  and  industrial  lalmratories.  la 
fact,  we  have  lost  some  of  our  leaders  under  these  temptations. 

The  other  small  increa.se8  amounting  to  a  total  of  $13,900  can  be  supported 
by  the  same  arguments  cited  above. 

The  new  positions  called  for  in  the  estimates  should  be  granted.  No  new 
|K>sitions  have  been  granted  for  years.  The  estimates  for  1923  call  for  less 
than  double  the  appropriation  of  1914  for  such  positions  which  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  c*ost  of  doing  work  in  these  two  periods.  The  statutory  positions 
are  used  essentially  to  maintain  and  operate  the  institution,  to  do  the  testing 
work  (value  $303,016  last  year),  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the  fundamental 
standards,  and  to  do  such  work  for  the  Government  departments  as  not  other- 
wise provided.  During  the  present  year  this  bureau  is  carrying  about  half  a 
ndllion  dollars  investigational  work  for  other  Government  dei»artnients,  prin- 
cipally War  and  Navy,  completing  problems  of  military  value.  Next  year  thia 
work  will  largely  be  cut  off.  Nevertheless,  many  of  these  problems  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  should  go  on.  For  example,  w*e 
may  note  our  recently'  developed  earth  inductor  aerial  compass,  which  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  has  called  the  '*  greatest  single  advance  in  the 
navigational  arts  during  recent  years.*'  This  was  develope<l  for  the  Air  Serv- 
ice.   But  it  will  unquestionably  have  application  in  navigation  generally. 

The  new  positions  called  for  will  i)ermit  the  maintenance  of  the  plant,  the 
improvement  of  fundamental  standards  neglected  for  a  num1>er  of  years,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  some  work  for  the  (»overnment  departments,  and  for  com- 
merce and  industry,  not  otherwise  allowed.  It  is  safe  to  siiy  that  even  if  the 
estimates  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  allowetl  we  would  have  no 
greater  number  of  personnel  next  year  than  we  have  at  present.  To  allow  the 
additional  statutory  positions  will  materially  assist  the  bureau  to  get  on  its 
feet  again. 

The  $10,000  increase 'in  leather,  rubber,  pa|)er,  and  textiles  is  much  neede<]  to 
assist  in  getting  better  standards  and  specifications  in  these  industries.  In 
most  cases  Investigational  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  specify  proper  stand- 
ards. Rubber  tires,  fire  hose,  and  leather  belting  are  examples  where  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  specifications  during  the  present  year. 

The  estimate  of  $10,000  for  standard  materials  is  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  preparing  standard  samples  for  issuance  to  research  laboratories 
generally.  This  item  was  cut  off  two  years  ago.  The  fees  received  for  these 
samples  will  equal  the  appropriation  asked. 
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Tbt»  new  snin  of  ^5,000  Is  a^ked  for  investigations  on  tlie  fundamental  prob- 
l  "1%  in  aotoiiiotive  engines.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  built  up  this  laboratory 
f<*:  aviitioD  engines  princii)al)y,  but  in  this  study  it  has  obtained  already  much 
.'. formation  of  importance  to  automobile  engines.  It  is  fully  expected  that  if 
'  -  item  be  jn^nted  we  can  save  to  the  country  a  million  dollars*  worth  of  fuel 
I  rear,  by  giving  the  manufacturers  information  for  the  more  efficient  design 
J.'!  'J'* «f  automobiles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  laboratory  has  already  saved 
".t  JJovemment  and  the  country  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  the  preparation  of 
zM'a»  specifications. 

Die  Burwu  of  Standards  tested  about  $4,000,000  worth  of  radium  last  year 
ir«i  the  Inited  States  Treasury  received  $17,000  in  fees  for  it.  We  are  merely 
t-^ing  for  $10,000  to  assist  in  investigating  our  standards  and  to  assist  in  the 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Standards  touches  industry  at  vital  points,  notably  in  the 
•^■tr.i«>«i  control  of  industrial  processes.  For  example,  steel  is  efficient  because 
_-  BJeasure  its  composition  and  control  its  preparation  and  heat  treatment. 
T:.''«»o^  !<taDdard  analyzed  samples,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  enables  the  steel 
"••rksiodjerk  the  accuracy  of  their  analyses.  The  high  temperature  measuring 
^•'•Kvs  ire  standardized  to  give  accurate  measurements  of  the  steel  furnace 
•Kij|jeratnres  and  of  the  heat-treating  ovens.  In  other  words,  measurement  is 
'he  bewtind  soul  of  perfect  steel  production  and  the  bureau  promotes  such 
"•rrH  bj  its  standardizing  researches.  The  bureau  can  now  measure  quality 
^^  w^e  once  measured  size.  The  measure  of  quality  is  essential  to  improved 
K'Ms.  Without  such  measure  quality  would  vary.  When  a  high  quality  is 
"tiflKl,  it  can  be  maintained  only  by  measure<l  data  as  to  the  conditions  affect- 

:  *\n-h  quality.     Here  again  accurate  measurements  are  the  foundation  for 

•  r»t»rrKlucibilty  of  products  of  high  quality. 

Ewmples  might  be  cite<i  from  every  leading  industry  to  show  that  Industrial 
'  ^nvss  and  the  efficiency  of  prwlucts  is  inseparable  from  measured  control 

'  'i'zh  stanciardized  measuring  instruments  and  standardized  practice.  This 
* '\ially  troe  in  the  production  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  bottle  of  ink,  or  a  struc- 

*  ^  member  for  a  bridge,  or  the  shaft  of  a  turbine. 

In  rbe  simplest  case,  length  gauges  are  necessary  in  all  machine  shops,  and 
"'^•^he  buresiu  not  only  has  produced  gauges  of  the  highest  accuracy,  but  has. 

•  ♦-i  the  industries  by  establishing  the  methods  for  attaining  such  high  preci- 

*  '  'II  ao^  making.     Furthermore,  the  bureau  verifies  such  gauges  by  the 
•"'i>4inb  to  an  accuracy  of  a  few  mlllionths  of  an  inch. 

-V  sreit  Knmp  of  industries  also  requires  the  measurement  of  high  tempera- 

*  ^''^.  The  more  precise  the  measures,  the  more  efficient  the  product,  the  less 
^ajr,  junj  fjj^  greater  financial  gain.  Such  control  is  essential  if  America  is 
1^'  ieej)  pace  with  competing  nations.  What  is  true  of  length  and  of  heat 
'"-"•Qrement,  is  aLso  true  of  scores  of  other  kinds  of  measurements,  applying 
■'  ^O'^b  industries  as  cement,  stone,  paper,  textiles,  leather,  rubber,  glass,  metals,. 

•  '•*  labricunts.  etc. 

^♦re^arehes  of  the  bureau,  the  collection  of  technical  data,  and  its' constant 
"■Ultimate  cooperation  with  the  industries  is  enabling  the  bureau  to  simplify 
•^'  perfect  the  standards  used  in  commerce  in  a  manner  to  promote  efficiency 
ivl  *4ve  waste. 

War  Dkpabtmbnt, 

Air  Service, 
Wa8lUngt<m,  D.  C,  January  19,  1922, 

Mr  Dea»  Dr.  Stratton  :  Permit  me  to  extend  ray  hearty  congratulations  to 

•  '"^If  and  to  your  assistants,  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs  and  to  Paul  R.  Heyl,  for 
t-^  lH*iior  ronferred  upon  them  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  January 
^  '-C.  in  the  award  of  the  Magellan  gold  medal  for  the  greatest  single  advance 
^  '^^isitional  arts  during  recent  years. 

•'  "^  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Air  Service  to  realize  that  the  per- 
^"^'di  of  the  earth  inductor  aerial  compass,  for  which  the  award  was  made, 
^^  •*  tracwl  directly  to  the  splendid  form  of  cooperation  existing  between  the 
* '  vrvice.  Engineering  Division,  and  your  bureau.  In  a  little  over  12  months 
'  '*  a  propvm  of  nayigational  projects  was  first  discussed  with  your  bureau 
'*•  Air  .Service  funds  allocated  to  carry  them  forward  a  development  of  first 

'^  '^sLDce  in  the  sdentifie  field  and  of  great  significance  to  aviation  has  thus 
'•^  aftompiinhed. 

^'  ^  A^M  of  research  so  replete  with  possibilities  as  aeronautics,  it  is  to  be 
'"•»i«i.*ntly  expe(*ted  that  the  beneficial  results  of  our  continued  sympathetic 
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r#»'ijM'nifioi»  v-\\  iD'.A:^  |N»>-.itilf  fur:h**r  adviiin-e^  of  crreat  interest  to  the  fim 

Iff   jj^TriliMllTio. 

\  fT.v  truly,  y<iur>. 

Mason  M.  Patrick, 
Ma}or  (t*  m  ml,  Aii  Scrrire.  i'hwf  of  Air  Scrri^r 
T>r.  S.  \\\  Sttjattox. 

hifff'tor  Itiinuu  of  Stafiflanlft,  Wash  in  pi  on,  I).  C. 


T*VKl,Vf.    K     NMI'LKS   OI     WoKK    ACC  «»MPLI.sHin»   K\    THE   HlKKAT   OF    STANI)ARI». 

IlT^KKAl'  OF  STANPARUS. 

Wnshinfftoii,  OviuUir  11,  i'JJl 
1.  Internal  CoMm'STioN   Engine  Fn:Ls. 

t 

W)m»ii  the  Inter-AIMecI  Petrolenin  Ponferenc**  met  in  Washinslon  duriiii;  t 
wnr  the  H(1o|>ti<»ii  of  the  s]»e<»i»l  nvintion  ffasoline  nse<l  and  a(lv(K*ated  hy  Krvi* 
efiffifM«<»rM  wMunecl  Inniiitient.  The  adoptifm  of  these  s|»e<*ifications  wonhl  li:i 
Tiiennt  the  eiirt.nilnient  of  pisoline  for  use  in  Anien<'an  iirivately  oi»erate<l  luot 
v«»hlelen  ufKl  WfMiM  lia\e  creatly  flefjleteil  Anjeriran  i>etroleuni  res<nirce<. 

At  t)ie  oiithrenk  of  tlie  war  the  bnrenn  hecan  the  constniction  of  a  lar 
filtitnde  tent  ehainher.  the  flrst  one  in  the  world  in  which  airplane  engines  mw 
he  t«««te<l  at  re<lne<»(l  air  pr«»Msun»s  e<irresT>on<!inp:  to  an  altitude  of  3(MNMi  U 
or  oxer  aofl  at  n»<l!icf»(l  tenii»eratures  sininlatin^  iipi»er  air  cimditions.  T! 
Jiltlttidr  rhaniher  was  nished  to  completion  and  was  in  <»i>erati<m  in  Seiitenih* 
11M7.  With  the  data  thus  obtained  on  many  kinds  f»f  fiiel  the  America n  n- 
rewnitnthcM  w«»nf  into  the  Inter-Allied  PefT(»l«um  Conference  and  showi 
dnflnifel.x  that  American  aviation  jr«**oline  was  sup(»rior  to  that  l>einir  denial ti!< 
1m  the  Kronch.  Th(»  enpliHM»rs  r^»r«»sentin?:  the  Allies  were  c<»nvince<l  nf  tl 
•oiit»dtM'?»«i  of  «mr  (M intent  ion.  It  l*«  no  e\ac?reration  to  say  that  this  wor 
)ir«lde«)  It**  fft'eat  military  value.  8ave<l  tens  of  millions  of  d<»llflrs  to  the  Aiiierji-: 
|Kttnt|fMim  liMlu*<lr\  and  nunle  it  mine<H»ssar>-  to  impose  serious  re-tri<tions  « 
pihHtrly  i«t»orntfMl  motorcars 

*J     VtroMMic   Mrnioi»s   o\    IlFcoRmNG  <;as   Analysis. 

Thn  work  dtine  at  the  hurcnu  on  the  devolt»iiment  «»f  new  automatic  niethoi 
i»r  rwM»ritlmj  en*  nnnlyvis  has  Nnni  «>f  LTeat  value,  not  only  in  c<»nnei*i!«»ii  wl 
Uoiei-tinitM)!  |U:intH.  h\\\  jiNo  in  the  indusirie<.  The  metlnwls  devel»»i»e<1  in  t 
|itirruur«  I nhorn lories  for  «Mntri>l  anH%'lsis  in  the  Government  synthetic  ainmiiTf 
pInMl  a  I  Shwt^rld.  ^Ia„  Imxe  siiuY  l»tH*n  ver\'  su<^^^snil?y  use<l  hy  the  Ainu 
|dirih   MlinM^Mi  i\i  In  tl>e  |»l:int  at  S>  mcusi^  after  i»ther  nieth«»<ls  had  faile<1. 

\m  M|twtt'ntu«  H\Htnllf>l  h\  tl»e  hur«».Mn  for  re*>>r«hnc  the  sulphur  dioxide  <% 
lri»|  \^X  "  hoHiri  ij-M^  "  ii»  iIh*  M!*phr.r»c  acid  plant  of  the  naval  provinc  tmmi 
Hi  )iMl|iiidiivid  M%l  ,  •u'N  j»f>%\t>l  t*s^*>  ^r.lh  *^i>«>vsvful  am!  is  m»w  bein:r  ci>pl 
l«\  \\\\^  \v\\  yy\^\\  '.y  \\k  \\^  titMH^rj.l  i^htMi'i.^1  t\v.,  aiwl  the  iMiPont  C 
|M  I  Mlhi^')t  of  Mm*  ImtV^H!  i\v.  t*\j'rt*>^*>?  'V  «»i»;i.io!j  thst  sulphur  diorf 
H  oHir»*5  UiielMlIrd  111  *j«N  ov»  'VI*  x'^  *»'„:>  x\'*l  ^\e  r.mny  t!'.«»usanils  of  dolU 
uiooiiOh  \\\  i>Mlmv%l  I  »Uk4^  ,»v>i5i'>*  •  ^vr\M- * .  :< :  t  ♦s^^niti^wi.  The  devt4oi>!n«»nt] 
H\i«ivi«  mul  hN\li\v&v«)  |»utu>  nf>>»»^trfv  ^tc  trt^^^rfr.ir*?-;  e-le^-m^Iytie  cas  plai 
h»»«  uivl  \\\\\\  «  uiAt  UiivtvM  *•*».  ttH»  :v',rt  »*•'  r.^»<!rt2il  ois  iH;iniinf«'turer<.  j 
«ltMi«H*MU  *•!  Uiu  i>|i»*  ,4tv  iv^5*»xV\i  «s  ivxiiiu;  Mi^  for  nnhioins  or  eiiminafi 

VW  l«\M¥HM  iu*«  UdU  turuMi&ht  iM  it.  t\>t  tl«^4^rtuuMti\i«  «tf  the  <-«iuse  of  fail 
\\^  mk\\S\^  UM4KV   UMTiuk  iKiiu|a%>H  rviwv(«eittiiMS  wi4el>-  «liflr«Hnrat  cti*«^  «»f  ini 
t^  tt¥ti(  >4il!^..vi  Vki»irk.    Tte««»e  )i(iiii|4vK  ba\e  liM^uai*d  inm.  steel.  ain«l  noi 

UllMy  v^  lb«^4e  failurvK  vfteu  lea^ls  to  imprx^vokents  in  uii 

ilUHi  um.v  be  timde  i»f  the  attempt  i*f  the  New  York 
VlMC^ii^vriiii;;  tnaterial  as  ^trt>ii^  as  steei  ami  ii«>on>rnKii 
(li    the  New    York  aqueilu«*t  system  nutnj  failures] 
^     II 11 1  lafk'c  rastin}:s  »Hx*urreii  which  cv»uKi  not  he 
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^^«orily  explained.  Ttie  l3ureau  was  caUed  upon  to  study  this  problem  and 
^g;^  foiffld  that  the  mu.ixi  contributing  factor  was  the  presence  of  initial  stresses 
j^  the  severdy  worlced  met te rial.  The  presence  of  these  stresses  could  not  be 
^i«^1ed  by  the  inspeetion  methods  then  in  vogue,  nor  did  the  specifications 
j^roTide  for  their  eliru  I  nation.  A  complete  study  of  the  problem  was  made,  and 
iffrtbods  were  devised  :f  or*  measuring  the  initial  stresses  and  for  inspection  tests 
^  CTiri  against  ttiem.  Since  that  time  nearly  all  specifications  for  high 
^fWBgth  wrought  birass  liave  been  revised  to  include  methods  of  determining 
jt>w  stresses  as  (ieveloi>e<l  t>y  the  bureau  with  a  gratifying  reduction  in  the 
^MJber  Off  failures. 

4.    I>KVEXX>1P^£ENT  OF  PRECISION  GaoE  BLOCKS. 

Prior  to  1918  tl\e  United  States  was  entirely  dependent  Ui-on  Sweden  for 
to  supply  of  precision  gage  blocks.  These  blocks  (precise  length  standards)  are 
•IwolQie^  essential  to  every  machine  shop  or  manufacturing  plant  in  which 
intcrdttngeable  manufacture  or  "  quantity  production  '*  is  carried  on,  as,  for 
OMUte,  in  the  production  of  automobiles,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  elec- 
trictl  cqmpment,  agricnltural  machinery,  etc.  During  the  war  the  supply  of 
thtfie  imported  blocks  -was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  the  price  became 
er<TEssflTe,  and  sufficient,  blocks  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  price. 

An  inventor,  Mr.  'William  E.  Hoke,  brought  to  the  bureau  a  process  by  which 
Ae  believed  blocks  ot  tbe  required  accuracy  could  be  produced.  The  proposed 
oethod  was  tried  out  in  a  preliminary  way  so  successfully  that  the  Ordnance 
I^epftrtmmt  of  tbe  A.rmy  made  an  allotment  of  funds  sufficient  to  cover  the 
development  of  tbe  process  and  equipment,  and  within  a  few  months  blocks 
were  being  turned  out  at  the  bureau  in  good  numbers  which  were  equal  in 
^'^ry  respect  to  tbe  S'wedish  product.  Fifty  sets  were  made  for  the  Ordnance 
I*epartment  of  tbe  Army,  and  later  19  sets  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Tbe  method  developed  at  the  bureau  is  now  being  used  commercially  and 
Aaerican-made  precision  gauge  blocks  of  high  quality  can  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  charged  for  the  Swedish  blocks  even 
before  tbe  price  advance  during  the  war. 

5.  Standabdization  of  Screw  Threads. 

la  cooperation  with  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission  the  bureau  has 
pw^xired  a  report  on  screw  threads  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  42,  Bureau 
of  Scandarda) ,  which  marks  a  notable  advance  in  screw  thread  standardization. 
fltaudarda  set  up  are  being  widely  adopted  in  the  industries,  and  the 
effected  by  the  elimination  of  odd  and  unnecessary  sizes  is  sufficient 
to  amply  justify  the  time  and  money  expended. 

6.  CoKBEcnoN   OP  THE  100-Degree  Point  of  the  Saccharimeter  Scale. 

Tbe  saecfaarinieter  is  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  a 

••hition.     It  is  the  universal  instrument  used  for  grading  sugars.     After  a 

careful  investigation  by  the  bureau's  experts  it  was  decided  that  the  scale  of 

tliis  mstmment  was  not  quite  correct.     Although  the  correction  found  was 

lIL  this  change  in  the  scale  has  resulted  during  the  past  five  years  in  an 

of  about  $350,000  in  customs  receipts. 

7.  Enameled  Metals  and  Ofticai,  Glass. 

The  bureau  has  been  able  to  show  manufacturers  of  enameled  metal  ware 
to  reduce  materially  the  amount  of  inferior  material  produced.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  slightly  different  and  more  careful  method  of  preparing 
the  diect  metal  for  enameling.  Likewise,  glazes  have  been  adopted  very  .largely 
■Bd  which  give  less  loss.  The  bureau's  high  heat  resistance  porcelain  has 
jyeely  supplanted  foreign  material  and  is  now  being  manufactured  by  all 
fwlnrem  of  this  ware  in  this  country. 

The  bureau's  work  on  optical  glass  has  been  of  such  a  mature  that  It  Uhh  Utm 
^  the  j^reatest  possible  assistance  to  all  the  manu^'turers  of  tbis  rnatprfal 
*■  the  United  States,  The  output  of  its  experimeiftal  glass  iHant  hnn  \f***m 
coDsanrti  entirely  by  the  Navy  Department,  and,  altbougfa  produo«»*l  xnf^rtt\y  \n 
tie  coarse  of  experlm«ital  work,  the  Navy,  in  reqn^(Hng  a  certain  am^/nnt  im 
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the  present  fiscal  year,  stated  that  the  glass  was  of  most  excellent  quality  ami 
was  improving  with  each  melt. 

S.    FIBE  RESISTANCE  OF  BUILDING  COLUMNS. 

The  regulations  of  various  cities  differ  with  respect  to  the  fire-resisting  c^ov- 
ering  required  on  structural-steel  building  columns.  If  the  requirements  ot 
some  cities  are  safe,  the  more  rigid  requirements  of  others  are  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  wasteful.  Practically  no  sound  engineering  data  have  been 
available.  The  elaborate  series  of  fire  tests  of  "  life  size  "  building  columuH 
carried  out  by  the  bureau  in  collaboration  with  other  agencies  is  one  of  t\w 
most  comprehensive  and  important  engineering  investigations  ever  conducted 
by  any  laboratory  in  the  world,  and  is  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  all  future  fire-resistive  building  construction.  This  research  for  the  first 
time  makes  available  to  the  structural  engineer  definite  information  as  to  the 
time  that  structural  steel  columns,  fireproofed  in  various  ways,  will  maintuin 
the  integrity  of  a  building  under  definite  fire  conditions.  It  is  obvious  that 
data  of  this  kind  have  a  direct  application  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  building  construction. 

When  this  investigation  was  completed  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  (the 
Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Comiianies)  called  on  Mr.  John  R. 
Freeman,  one  of  the  leading  American  consulting  engineers,  for  his  opinion  lU 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  report,  Mr.  Freeman 
wrote  the  bureau,  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  "The  results  of  this  inve.stipa^ 
tion  were  wortli  to  the  American  public  at  least  one  hundred  times  and  possibly 
a  thousand  times  what  it  had  cost." 

The  fire  tests  on  concrete  columns,  carried  out  at  the  bureau's  Pittsburph 
laboratories,  have  jiroduced  results  of  equally  far-reaching  practical  irapDr^ 
tance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  work  under  way  on  building  walls  and 
partitions.  Some  of  the  modifications  in  siJeciflcations  now  under  considera^ 
tion  by  the  national  building  code  committee  appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover^ 
which  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to  cheapen  building  construction,  are  bawnl 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  test  data  obtained  in  the  bureau's  laboratories. 

9.  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Electkic  Lamps. 

As  a  result  of  tests  and  investigations  made  in  its  own  laboratories,  and  th*! 
collection  of  Information  and  experience  through  contact  with  manufacturers, 
the  bureau  has  built  up  the  specifications  under  which  all  the  electric  lanipjj 
used  by  the  Government  are  purchased,  and  it  maiptains  an  inspection  aud 
testing  service  which  insures  that  the  Government  shall  receive  lamps  actually 
fulfilling  the  specifications. 

In  buying  lamps,  quality  is  far  more  important  than  price.  Ordinarily,  fl 
lamp  during  its  life  uses  an  amount  of  energy  costing  from  5  to  10  times  a^ 
much  as  the  lamp  itself,  so  that  a  small  increase  in  the  energy  used  for  a  giveii 
candlepower  will  more  than  counterbalance  a  considerable  percentage  of  saving 
in  the  cost  of  the  lamp.  The  quality  of  electric  lamps  can  be  accurately  told 
only  by  tests. 

A  few  years  ago  the  bureau  had  occasion  to  test  for  a  State  government 
lamps  supplied  to  it  at  a  slightly  lower  price  than  that  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  found  that  in  average  life  at  the  specified  efficiency  these 
lamps  were  40  per  cent  below  those  obtained  by  the  Federal  Government.  Re 
pea  ted  comparisons  have  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  its  inspection  service,  thi 
Government  receives  the  very  best  product  of  the  factories,  while  at  the  sam* 
time  manufacturers  are  stimulated  to  special  efforts  in  improving  theii 
general  output  to  fulfill  the  Government  requirements.  In  other  words,  b) 
making  use  of  the  bureau*8  specifications  and  testing  service,  instead  of  buyins 
from  the  lowest  bidder,  the  Government  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  trade 
at  large  and  also  riakes  a  very  important  saving  in  the  cost  of  lighting. 

The  magnitUfjO  Q(  this  economy  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  lamps 
purchased  In  the  paH^year  totaled  over  3,000,000,  costing  over  $950,000.  Even 
if  the  average  quality  ^^btained  were  only  1  or  2  per  cent  better,  beotuse  of  the 
inspection  service,  the  nioney  invested  would  be  repaid^  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  gain  is  iseveral  times  this  amount. 

A  secondary  advantage  is  that  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  improve 
their  product  are  anxious  to  have  this  inspection  made  as  a  check  on  theiz 
factory  output,  and,  therefore,  desire  to  compete  for  the  Grovernment  business 
when  they  otherwise  would  mit  do  so. 
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10.  The  Design  and  Kfficiency  of  Oas  Burners. 

Ir  Tpchnolo?:c  Paper  No.  193,  t^iititle<l  '*  Design  of  Atmospheric  CJas  Burners," 
".♦-  Bureau  of  Standards  presents  the  results  of  the  first  c*on}prehensive  inves- 
t.ratioD  that  has  ever  been  luade  on  this  subject.  The  gas  pressure,  the  coni- 
i'^ifinu  of  the  gas,  and  Its  specific  gravity  will  be  different  in  different  cities; 
.1^1  this  may  Tar>-  considerably  within  each  cit;^%  depemliug  ui>on  manufactur- 
..1^  ami  distribution  conditions.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  how  to 
'•^i'^  and  adjust  appliances  to  suit  the  different  ccmditions  and  varying  needs. 
Tfj.'  r*«ilts  in  this  paper  will  enable  the  manufacturer  and  gas-appliance  expert 
■ '  *\*^iim  and  adjust  appliances  to  give  the  very  best  results  under  each  i>ar- 
rxiiar  condition. 

The  Decessity  of  conserving  natural  gas  is  evident  from  recent  statistics,  which 
"•••A  That  of  the  2,180  towns  in  tlie  Unite<l  States  which  have  natural  gas  over 
I>«>*have  populations  too  small  to  support  manufactm*ed-gas  plants.  This 
'ill  mean  that  over  1,000.000  consumers  will  have  to  go  back  to  solid  fuel 
't»n  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is  exhausteil.  The  recent  studies  of  the  bureau 
ii'.»»  shi)\»7i  that  there  is  (in  immense  waste  in  the  utilization  of  natural  gas, 
fiA  that  with  comparatively  simple  changes  in  appliances  the  total  aggregate 
5a\iL2  would  amount  to  perhai*  a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  5Q^:ge6ted  chnges  in  natural-gas  appliances  will  Indirectly  bring  about  a 
^THar  sAving  through  the  reduction  in  gas  leakage,  since  it  will  l>e  jjossible  with 
tf-  improved  appliances  to  use  a  much  lower  distribution  pressure,  which  will 
stAtlj  reduce  the  gas  leakage. 

The  resalts  of  the  investigation  on  natural-gas  burners  have  been  reported  in 
;  ;ap»T.  "  How  Natural  Gas  Burners  Can  Be  Improved,"  and  given  wide  pub- 
^  7  among  the  natural-gas  ctmipanies  and  manufacturers  of  gas  a]>pliances. 
Tie  principal  conclusions  are  given  in  a  small  pamphlet  which  has  been  circu- 
d'p»l  Through  the  technical  press  and  newspapers  in  every  natural-gas- using  city 
'  'ie  United  States.  Thousands  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet  have  been  distributeil 
.  ^<  companies  among  their  customers,  the  Philadelphia  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
•:'«' having  had  20,000  i)rinted  for  their  own  use. 

T'  s  taample  in  gas  engineering  is  only  one  instance  where  the  public-utility 

:£  hju«  represented  definite  accomplishment.     The  standanls  evolved  by  this 

"...i  have  been  adoptetl  by  the  leading  States  and  cities. 

11.    The  Radio  Dibection  Finder. 

fiadio  eommunlcation  has  been  advanced  through  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 

>:ai]dajd8  In  many  ways,  a  notable  example  being  in  the  development  of  the 

!^^  direction  finder.    This  has  included  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 

>  operation,  the  improvement  of  the  auxiliary  apparatus,  and  the  use  of 

'*  'iirMtioii  finder  in  determining  the  behavior  or  radio  waves  during  their 

.  -"^^^Je  between  the  transmitting  and  the  receiving  stations. 

-•->  ?.  result  of  this  wiJrk,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  called  upon  for  advice 
'-'-"'iirjg  the  design  and  use  (»f  the  radio  d  rection  finder,  esi)ecially  in  the  pro- 
•D  of  safety  of  navigation  both  on  sea  and  in  the  air.    Such  assistance  is 
•   >Ijw1  to  the  commercial  anil  private  users  of  radio  and  to  the  various 
-   -noijent  agencies  concerned. 
^*  practical  applications,   there   has   been   developed   a   direction   finder   of 
■'►'  suitable  for  marine  use,  and  in  c()Oi)eratiou  with  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
->  an  improved  system  of  radio  fog  signaling  has  been  installed  in  New 
'*:  Harbor.     Another    application    which    was    developed    by    the    Bureau 
*:'Ci«!artLs  is  the  method  of  submarine  radio  communication  now  used  by 
Navy  Department 
T'  >  work  on  the  direction  finder  is  closely  related  to  the  other  lines  of 
*^-.j>-h  and   fundamental  development  work  of  the  Radio  Laboratory,  such 

•  ^i"«Tn»n  tabes  and  radio  transmission. 

12.    Specifications. 

Tap  BnivAii  of  Standards  lias  done  a  great  deal  of  work  along  the  lines  of 

•"••^itrationaR.    The  greater  i>art  of  this  work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 

'  '•'    Govemzoent  departments ;  cities,  commissions,  etc. ;  technical  societies ; 

*  ^^^^atat  to  private  request. 
^•a*e  of  the  more  important  of  these  specifications  are :  Primary  batteries, 

incandescent  lamps,  spark  plugs  for  internal  combustion 
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engines,  automobile  brake  linings,  automobile  tires,  miscellaneous  rubber  good 
leather  belting,  lubricating  oils,  illuminating  oils,  various  paints  (14  kiiuls 
paint  oils  (3  kinds),  varnish  (2  kinds).  Portland  cement,  concrete,  standar 
sieves,  lime,  hollow  building  tile,  building  brick,  paving  brick,  paper  textile 
sewer  pipe,  refractories,  manila  rope,  fire  hose,  steel,  bearing  metals,  soa 
gasoline,  bronze,  brass,  alloy  steels. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  so  far-reaching,  often  benefiting  many  not  d 
rectly  concerned  with  the  original  research,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  est 
mate  their  value  In  dollars  and  cents. 

BRIEF    STATEMENT    REGABDINO    ESTIMATES    FOR    THE    LIGHTHOrsE    SERVICE    FOK   Tl 

FISCAL  YEAR    1923. 

These  estimates  cover  six  items  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Sor 
ices  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  and  nine  items  of  spe<-ial  works  for  the  Light  lion 
Service.  Alternate  plans  are  also  submitted  of  a  single  item  for  maintennii« 
(with  a  reduction  of  $100,000  from  the  sum  of  the  six  separate  items)  ami 
single  item  for  special  works.  These  alternate  plans  would  permit  a  more  ei- 
nomical  and  effective  operation  of  the  service  by  reason  of  slmplfying  the  a 
counting  and  permitting  a  better  application  of  funds  to  needs  as  they  develo] 
they  would  permit  the  more  rapid  introduction  of  automatic  apparatus,  as  s« 
ings  in  services  could  be  used  for  additional  equipment,  which  would  resii 
in  greater  economy  of  operation  in  the  future. 

Estimates  for  maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Service . — The  sum  of  tin* 
items  is  $7,932,000,  or  $100,000  less  than  this  for  the  alternate  plan.  Tl 
only  large  change  from  the  last  fiscal  year  is  that  the  item  **  (Jeneral  exi)enM»> 
is  $400,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921,  this  reduction  being  possili 
because  of  reduced  costs  of  certain  supplies  and  services.  This  item  and  al 
the  items  for  "  Salaries  of  keepers  "  and  "  Salaries  of  vessels  are  the  same  h^\\ 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1922. 

There  are  moderate  Increases  in  three  items,  "  Salaries,"  Bureau  of  Li;;li 
houses,  from  $68,290  to  $92,000;  "Salaries,"  Lighthouse  Service  from  $4<)t).(> 
to  $400,000;  and  "  Retired  pay,"  from  $85,000  to  $80,0(H),  the  latter  being  due 
the  operation  of  the  retirement  law.  The  Increases  in  the  two  salary  appi 
priations  are  very  necessary  for  the  eflfldent  operation  of  the  Lighthouse  Soi 
Ice.  Certain  classes  of  the  more  resi)onsible  employees  of  this  service  u 
distinctly  underpaid,  in  comparison  with  other  .«*ervices  of  the  Governni»M 
with  outside  employment,  and  with  other  ix>rtious  of  the  Lighthouse  Ser\i 
itself.  The  increases  affect  only  the  most  meritorious  cases,  a  small  prop< 
tlon  of  the  personnel,  who  have  received  little  or  no  readjustment  in  yea 
The  amount  involved,  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost 
operating  the  lighthouse  system,  will  be  more  than  offset  by  Increased  eflirieii 
and  improved  morale  in  conducting  this  work. 

The  total  amount  for  personal  services  covered  by  these  estimates,  Includi 
the  above-mentioned  increases,  is  a  material  reduction  from  the  ami)unt  < 
pended  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1921.  This  net  reduction  in  pay  for  the  ( 
tire  Lighthouse  Service  is  about  $89,000,  and  is  due  to  readjustments  from  w 
conditions  in  certain  classes  of  employees  who  receive<l  large  increases  d 
ing  the  war. 

EstimaU's  foi'  special  irorks  in  the  lAyhthouac  Service. — Thest*  estinmt»'< 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bu<lget,  includv*  only  i)  items,  aggreu'ati 
$l,2s;^,5(K),  ns  listed  below.  The  department  originally  reconnnendeil  ."0  iter 
aggregating  $3.9(57,050,  and  the  9  items  now  in  the  Budget  are  a  sele<ti«m 
the  nit)st  urgent  of  these.  In  addition  the  superintendents  of  the  liglitluM 
districts  reconnnended  54  other  Items,  aggregating  .*<2,4.SO.ST0.  as  essential  ' 
the  net»ds  of  navigation,  and  which  slum  Id  be  undertaken  as  resources  pern 

Of  the  Items  In  the  Budget  for  special  works,  <me  is  for  further  rei)!a(vni( 
of  t>id  vessels  which  are  bei'oming  dangerous  and  should  be  replace<l :  U 
(Delaware  Ba.v,  Calumet  Harbor,  Spectacle  Re^^t',  and  Florida  cojists)  i 
for  the  replacement  or  protection  of  lighthouses  and  beacons  which  have  U 
seriously  endangered  or  destroyed  by  storm  action ;  one  is  for  the  g(MieraI  i 
tension  of  the  present  .system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  fog  signals  in  Alaska :  « 
is  for  the  further  installaticm  of  radio  fog  signals;  and  two  are  for  the  rer 
structlon  of  dei>ot  wharves  now  in  a  dilapldate<l  and  dangerous  condition, 
of  these  items  are  urgently  necessary  at  this  time  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
to  navigati<»n  essential  to  shipping  and  to  the  pr<»i>er  and  eccmomical  openiti 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service.    None  of  these  items  are  for  new  projects,  althoii 
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•  ar  for  radio  fop  signals  covers  the  further  extension  of  a  system  recently  in- 
'•.:inl  at  a  few  lipht  stations;  all  of  the  other  items  are  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
'•^tiugaDd  continuing  existing  lighthouses  or  systems  of  aids. 

List  of  special  works  in  the  Budget. 

U'hfhoose  vessels $730, 000 

I^jvvaivftiy  entrance,  aids  to  navigatitm 138,000 

'.   ^  to  na Titration.  Alaska 125,000 

•     rii/ff  HariHir.  III.,  aids  to  navigation 66.000 

-   '^a«le  Re«»f  Light  Station,  Mich 14,500 

X  ..•  fii^-signal  installations .">0,000 

:....fh<MLse  depot,  Detroit    Mich .r>0,000 

N->!i  Joan  Lighthouse  Depot.  San  Junn.  P.  U 60.000 

y  -:«la  itwsts  aids  to  navigation 50.000 


1,  283,  500 

COAST   AND   GEODETIC    SURVEY. 

Th*»  most  ImrKirtant  suhje<-t  in  connec'tion  with  the  estimates  of  the  Coast 

a'.)  frt^«Jetic  Survey  is  that  of  salaries  of  the  Washington  office  force.     I  am 

-Tjalarty  anxious  that  this  subject  he  presented  to  you  In  its  true  light. 

'^'•^  Hstimates  carry  a  number  of  salaries  higher  than  those  now  paid.     In 

r^M^Ttnz  these  requests  the  question  for  Congress  to  decide  is:  Shall  we 
-r-.f»>  the  facts  of  past  years  and  consider  these  increases  as  though  here 
•-.'i*Kted  for  the  first  time,  or  shall  we  now  ratify  the  specific  promises  made 

'he  rerem  past  by  Members  of  Congress  whose  word  the  bureau  was  justi- 
"*^'  in  accepting  as  authoritative? 

I  tielipve  in  this  bureau,  in  its  integrity  and  efficiency.  I  believe  that  Con- 
.'*'^  shares  in  that  belief.  The  bureau  would  not  be  w^orthy  of  that  trust  if 
'  '-hJ  not  place  squarely  before  you  the  conditions  that  confront  it    Briefly, 

-  **  <^Miditions  are  as  follows : 

Vif  bureau  is  a  manufacturing  plant.     It  produces  the  nautical  chart.    We 

■  1  kwwr  how  absolutely  essential  that  chart  is  to  our  maritime  commerce  and 

-'i"^!  defense.     Lives  and  property  at  sea  are  dependent  on  its  integrity. 

^  w^eot  year.s  economic  conditions  have  disturbed  to  an  alarming  degree 

-  i^wtoosly  maintained  balance  between  the  public  demand  for  this  product 

•-''  *bt  facilities  provided  for  its  production.    On  the  one  hand  the  demand 

'••r  tt»  fttiTts   has  Increased  enormously.     On   the  other   the   highly  skilled 

'^f*7ee«  n>qaired  for  its  production  has  been  paid  the  same  old  statutory 

v-ti^  in  dollars  which  depreciated  to  half  their  prewar  value,  or  at  best 

•  h«>n  granted  slight  increases  here  and  there,  which  failed  lamentably  to 
-^  the  situation.  The  result  was  inevitable.  Many  resigned.  Some  of  the 
i'swifti  were  filled  by  new  employees,  untrained  in  the  highly  specialize<l 

•  "i  vhlch  they  muHt  perform.    Many  positions  are  still  vacant.    The  efficiency 
'  yjt*v>  who  remained  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  struggle  to  make  an  inade- 

"*  salary  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life.    An  employee,  however  con- 

•  -ritioos.  can  not  concentrate  on  the  intricacies  of  chart  production  and  at 

•*inf  time  rack  his  brain  to  figure  out  ways  and  means  to  meet  his  monthly 

•  Many  employees  found  additional  night  work  and  came  to  their  dailj'- 
••*  with  faculties  impaired  by  the  excessive  hours  devoted  to  the  double  work. 
TV  rtory  may  be  an  old  one  to  you  and  is  not  confined  to  this  one  bureau. 

*i  TOO.  however,  to  consider  its  elfect  in  this  particular  ease.    Everything 

•  Ttie  bureau  could  do  was  done  to  save  the  situation,  but  the  product  inevi- 
T  ffoffered.     Its  future  was  mortgaged  in  oi*der  to  meet  the  present  emer- 

-  *  : .   Conces^sions  in  quality  were  made,  not  because  anyone  wished  to,  but 

'1^  in  no  other  way  could  the  charts  be  kept  in  print. 

~M*  committee  in  previous  years  has  gone  into  this  subject  thoroughly,  has 

•  ^iizfil  that  relief  is  urgently  needed,  and  has  promised  it.    The  Bureau  of 

--  Bwlget  considered  it  with  ecpial  care  and  found  the  requested  increast^s 

•nSH  in  spite  of  the  manifest  need  of  economy  along  every  possible  line. 

-»  that  the  present  committee  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
'^ir.nions  of  these  two  agencies,  even  though  the  result  may  mean  a  departure 

•  The  peneral  policy  of  maintaining  existing  salary  scales. 
I  jni  ctxtvinced  that  further  demoralization  will  result  from  the  failure  to 
•'":«  this  Tvconimendation.     If  you  take  the  position  that  this  situation  should 

-  'm5!ted  by  reirlassification,  my  answer  is  that  the  present  status  of  reclassi- 
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fication  leprislatioii  utterly  fails  to  justify  such  Jiope.     The  loiifr  dehiy  in  eiunt 
ing:  sucli  legislation,  and  the  form  in  whicli  it  tinally  passed  the  House,   have 
discouraged   and   demoralized   employees   to   sucli   an    extent   that   I   questi<»ii 
whether  the  present  situation  is  not  worse  than  if  reclassification  had  nevci 
heen  proposed. 

The  Coast  and  (fe<Mletic  Survey  estimates  also  carry  increases  over  last  year.- 
appropriation  in  certain  items  for  Held  exi)enses.  *  In  considering  these  in 
creases  I  urge  the  conmdttee  to  take  a  l)road  statesmanlike  view  (»f  the  subj»H*t. 
We  can  plainly  foresee  a  not  distant  future  when  this  country  will  take  \x- 
place  as  one  of  the  principal  maritime  nations.  Our  ec<»nomic  welfare  dt»i)end? 
on  attaining  and  maintaining  that  iwsition.  The  surveying  and  charting  ol 
our  navigable  waters  are  indispensible  to  the  attainment  of  that  objei-tlvf. 
Their  cost  is  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  froui 
their  completion. 

This  work  can  not  be  done  in  a  brief  period.  Already  it  has  been  to<»  lonii 
delayed.  I  therefore  urge  that  the  funds  here  requested  be  provided  in  onlei 
that  the  revival  of  our  maritime  commerce  may  not  be  retarded  or  hamli 
capped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  charts. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  funds  requested  for  surveys  in  the  interior 
Every  contemplated  engineering  project  of  any  magnitude,  either  governmental 
or  private,  can  lye  more  efficiently  and  economically  completed  if  in  ix»siti<»i 
to  utilize  the  data  which  these  funds  are  designed  to  provide. 

In  considering  the  amounts  requeste<l  under  these  items  I  ask  you  to  renieui 
ber  that  the  dollar  is  still  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  efTe<*li\« 
value  of  funds  here  requested  is  actually  less  than  the  amounts  appropriate*' 
for  these  purposes  in  1916. 

ESTIMATES,   BUREAU  OF   FISHERIES,    1923. 

The  salient  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  are  more  adequate  salaries  foi 
the  scientific  and  technical  personnel  and  more  adequate  appropriations  foj 
the  conduct  of  Investigational  and  exi)erlmeutal  work  for  the  conservation  ani 
development  of  the  commercial  fisheries  and  Increasing  the  efi[icieDcy  of  fisl 
culture. 

The  efficiency  of  any  service  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  i 
contented  personnel,  and  that  condition  does  not  now  exist  in  the  fisherlei 
service.  In  one  division  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  technical  positions  an 
now  vacant  and  it  Is  significant  that  most  of  these  vacancies  have  been  create< 
by  resignations  from  the  positions  carrying  the  higher  salaries,  and  othe; 
resignations  are  imminent.  The  former  Incumbents  of  these  places  loyally 
submitted  to  the  discomforts  or  even  hardshit)s  of  living  on  Inadequate  meantS 
but  they  finally  reached  the  limit  of  endurance  and  accepted  the  better  salarle 
and  more  agreeable  working  conditions  offered  outside  of  the  Governnien 
service.  These  men  carried  with  them  many  years  of  training  and  experienci 
which  is  now  lost  to  the  Government.  They  can  not  be  replaced  and  even  th 
positions  can  not  be  filled,  because  the  unsatlsfactor>*  conditions  are  well  known 
to  the  scientific  and  technical  workers  of  the  country,  who  will  not  conside 
entering  the  Government  service. 

The  scientific  and  technical  service  of  the  bureau  is  disorganized,  demoniUzetJ 
and  low  In  efficiency  as  a  working  whole. 

The  fishery  industries  of  the  country  have  suffered  greatly  during  the  presen 
period  of  depression,  as  they  lost  their  market  almost  immediately  after  th 
signing  of  the  armistice,  before  other  industries  were  affected.  They  are  ii 
urgent  need  of  assistance  In  improving  their  product,  eliminating  wastes,  lesi- 
ening  the  costs  of  operation,  improving  their  markets,  and  must  have  their  ra^ 
material,  the  living  fish,  protected  from  water  pollution  from  many  soureos 
Several  new  items  and  small  increases  are  included  in  the  estimates  to  periiil 
the  bureau  to  extend  this  essential  aid. 

In  order  to  provide  for  improve<l  financial  support  for  essential  actlvitie 
without  material  increase  in  the  estimates  for  the  bureau  as  a  whole,  th 
department  is  recommending  to  Congress  the  closure  of  three  fish-cultural  sti? 
tlons  which  are  either  uneconomical  to  maintain  and  operate  or  which  fo 
other  reasons  are  not  rendering  to  the  communities  which  they  supply  the  tvsi 
service  which  should  accrue  from  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  particularl 
at  this  time,  when  both  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Goven 
ment  arc^  making  the  effort  to  retrench. 
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PRINTING   AND  BINDING. 

The  department's  estimate  for  1923  is  $550,000,  an  increase  of  $225,000  over 
the  appropriation  for  1922.  Of  this  increase,  $143,425  is  required  for  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Census,  which  bureau  has  not  participated  in  the  department's 
printing  allotment  since  1919,  as  the  printing  and  binding  for  that  bureau  during 
the  decennial-census  period  (July  1,  1919-June  30,  1922)  is  chargeable  against 
th*'  appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census;  $49,776  additional  is  requested 
for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce ;  and  $31,799  additional  for 
tiut^  other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department. 

Etpendiiures  in  1921,  suhaUotments  for  1922,  and  estimates  for  1923. 


Bureau,  office,  or  service. 

Expendi- 
tures in  1921. 

SubaUot- 
mentsforl922. 

Estimates  fcr 
1923. 

B'.T*aaa(UieCeosus 

$143,425.00 
195,776.00 

BvjTPwi  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

S163,639.24 
201,357.93 

$146,000.00 
179,000.00 

Au  •jciier  boream  and  services 

210,799.00 

Totii 

364,997.17 

325,00a00 

550,000.00 

Estimates  in  detail  will  be  presented  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Pnblications. 

CENSUS  BUKEAU. 

Secretary  Hoo\'er.  In  order  of  the  bill  the  next  bureau  is  that  of 
the  Census,  which  this  year  comes  back  to  its  basis  of  regular  appro- 
priation from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  decennial  census 
j*riod.  Annual  appropriations  are,  as  you  know,  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  regular  service  of  the  Census  Office  between  the  decennial 
periods.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  estimates  is  that  during  this  year 
*M  tbe  next  fiscal  year  we  have  the  manufacturing  census  to  carry 
wit  and  the  various  other  functions  of  the  office  that  have  been  estab- 
lisbed  from  time  to  time  must  be  carried  on. 

BTJBEAU  OF  STANDABD8. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  changes  are  largely  questions  of 
J^creases  in  salaries,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  changes 
m  the  Bureau  of  Stanards  are  also  largely  salary  questions,  except  as 
t*)  certain  proposals  for  expanded  investigations,  and  on  that  matter 
I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  hear  Dr.  Stratton  first. 


BUBEAUOF  LIGHTHOUSES. 


In  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase 
applies  to  salaries,  together  with  the  appropriations  made  for  certain 
tuthorized  lighthouse  construction.  This  construction  is  regarded 
\>j  the  bureau  as  being  absolutely  essential  for  immediate  work,  and 
it  is  one  of  those  services  that  must  receive  constant  additions. 

As  our  commerce  grows  in  density  we  must  keep  pace  with  the 
demands.  I  had  suggested  as  an  alternative  in  these  estimates  that  it 
ii^  worth  while  to  reorganize  the  whole  basis  of  lighthouse  appro- 
f»riations.  I  think  economy  could  be  had  if  we  could  have  a  lump- 
som  appropriation  for  carrying  out  construction  and  repairs.  The 
tendency  is,  when  each  special  item  must  be  authorized  by  Congress 
tnd  an  appropriation  is  made  for  it,  to  expend  the  amount  appro 
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priated.  That  is  no  criticism  of  the  bureau,  but  if  the  whole  appro- 
priation were  put  on  a  lump-sum  basis  it  would  be  possible  to  simply 
carry  on  such  minimum  of  construction  as  would  keep  the  service 
going.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  work  for  economy.  I 
make  that  suggestion  to  the  committee  as  worthy  of  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  economy. 

BiniEAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Going  back  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce — which  i  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  under 
the  present  business  conditions — do  I  understand  that  all  of  these 
increases  are  for  men  now  employed,  or  do  you  want  to  get  more 
help  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  great  bulk  of  this  increase  is  for  expansion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  additional  help? 

Secretiiry  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  it 
in  some  different  shape,  because  the  impression  is  that  the  increase 
is  largely  for  increases  in  salaries?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that 
is  one  of  the  best  propositions  your  department  has;  that  is,  to  pet 
some  increase  in  foreign  commerce. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  believe  it  is  important,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  if  you  analyze  this  proposal  with  Dr.  Klein  that  there  is  a 
matter  of  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  increases  in  salaries  and  that  the  rest 
of  it  is  entirely  for  additional  services. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made  very  plain. 

Mr.  Oliver.  May  I  ask  this  question  in  that  connection:  To  what 
extent  is  the  work  done  by  your  foreign  attach^  duplicated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department? 

Secretary  Hoover.  There  is  now  no  duplication.  I  think  we  can 
say  with  assurance  that  we  have  reorganized  the  whole  focus  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  so  that  there  is  no  over- 
lap with  the  Consular  Service.  The  Consular  Service  is  comprised 
of  several  hundred  men  upon  local  stations,  men  who  are  naturnllv 
engaged  as  to  85  or  90  per  cent  of  their  time  in  official  and  semi- 
official work  connected  with  clearances  and  the  interests  of  our  citi- 
zens locally,  etc.  Their  vision,  in  any  event  in  trade  promotion, 
is  not  only  local  but  they  are  naturally  men  with  specialized  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  these  questions.  I  do  not  by  any  means  depre- 
ciate their  great  value;  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  specialized 
character  of  the  commerce  service.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  under  this  reoganization  has  placed  men  ol 
special  training  and  expert  ability  in  these  trade-promotion  problems 
in  each  country. 

They  head  up  to  the  commercial  attache  and  the  staff  comprising 
certain  trade  commissioners  and  specialists  in  different  industries 
In  order  to  gain  the  maximum  advantage  to  our  conunerce  from  botli 
the  consular  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  service  we  reorganized 
the  bureau  in  Washington  on  the  conception  that  there  was  a  lanr( 
number  of  men  abroad  without  staff  direction;  that  they  not  onh 
required  expert  direction  as  to  the  problems  that  were  of  immediate 
importance  to  our  business  world,  but  as  to  the  technology  of  the  dif 
ferent  industries  that  needed  assistance,  so  that  we  set  up  a  series  oi 
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commodity  divisions  headed  by  men  who  were  chosen  in  cooperation 
with  the  oifferent  trades.  These  men  themselves  are  all  experienced 
m  export  trade  and  in  different  branches  of  industry,  like  textiles, 
foodstuffs,  automobiles,  etc.  They  are  able  to  g;ive  direction  to  both 
the  commerce  and  consular  staffs  as  to  the  special  problems  of  their 
particular  industry.  We  have  set  up  committees  in  each  of  the  indus- 
tries representing  the  manufacturer^,  who  are  in  close  and  intimate 
touch  with  that  special  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  so  that  these  divisions  not  only  give  direction  out- 
ward, but  they  make  proper  and  efficient  interpretation  of  the  in- 
formation inward  to  the  industry.  They  have  been  able  to  inaugurate 
1  ereat  number  of  new  and  profitable  services  to  the  various  industries. 
We  keep  a  log  book  of  the  actual  trade  accomplishments  that  have 
^leeumaide  from  day  to  day  in  the  different  divisions.  I  think  it  would 
be  intoesting  to  the  committee  to  look  over  one  of  those  log  books 
as  showing  the  actual  completed  transactions  in  the  assistance  to 
AiDerican  products  abroad,  of  contracts  that  have  been  brought  into 
toeing,  of  difficulties  over  foreign  tariffs  and  foreign  laws,  and  a  dozen 
things  which  were  holding  up  business  which  they  have  been  able 
"T  some  device  or  another  to  overcome. 

The  actual  accomplishment,  I  am  sure^  as  shown  in  that  logbook 
since  we  started  it  some  time  in  September,  would  show  actual  profits 
to  American  industries  amounting  to  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
fciitire  bureau.  The  appropriation  asked  for  here  is  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  that  effort ;  it  is  a  tangible,  definite,  effort  of 
expanding  American  trade  abroad,,  not  a  theoretical  bureau. 

Our  commerce  has  not  fared  so  badly  during  this  year  of  de- 
presdon  as  many  think.  There  has  been  a  fall  in  values  but  in  many 
eonuDodities  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in  actual  volume. 

"ilr.BrTCHiNsoN.  Practically  all  of  the  increase  is  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work? 
Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  QiivEK.  Are  there  many  inquiries  from  American  business 
men  for  the  information  you  are  able  to  give  through  this  depart- 
ment? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  are 
DOW  running  at  the  rate  of  about  9,000  a  week  as  compared  to,  say, 
-3/00  before  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau  on  new  lines. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  I  think  before  we  leave  this  subject  it  is  proper  to 
ay  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency 
i^s  reported  that  there  is  no  duplication  between  your  service  and 
that  rendered  by  the  State  Department.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea 
*s  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  through  the  activities  of 
this  bureau? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  as  to 
^hat  the  activities  represent  in  actual  money  or  quantities,  and  I 
^oold  hesitate  to  do  it. 

The  value  of  the  bureau  is  perhaps  more,  or  as  much,  in  the 
'Jirection  of  the  saving  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  exporters  in 
:ncreasjng  their  opportunities,  in  saving  them  tremendous  costs,  and 
in  solving  their  problems  abroad,  all  of  which  makes  it  possible  for 
^  to  aeU  our  goods  cheaper  and  increase  the  area  of  our  spread. 
We  may,  for  instance,  secure  the  amelioration  of  the  technical  customs 
daasifications  in  a  country  or  adopt  our  commerce  to  such  require- 
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ments  or  decrease  the  customs  duties  on  automobiles  by  better  class! 
fication,  or  increase  the  competitive  possibilities  of  an  American 
exporter  and  increase  the  area  in  which  he  can  expand.  It  is  ven 
difficult  to  assess  what  the  services  may  amount  to.  I  think  th« 
greatest  testimony  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  is  that  of  the  manii 
facturerSj  the  farmers'  associations,  and  others.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
is  the  ultimate  test  as  to  whether  or  not  this  service  is  of  importance 
We  can  produce  the  most  flattering  and  grateful  testimonials  fron 
many  hundred  directions.  We  have  laterly  taken  up  the  area  of  co 
operating  with  our  farmers.  In  the  case  of  the  rice  farmers  ii 
California  and  Louisiana  I  think  the  action  of  the  bureau — whici 
is  confirmed  by  the  Rice  Growers'  Association  in  the  heartiest  man 
ner — resulted  in  solving  their  entire  financial  situation  this  year 
The  California  growers  were  in  practical  bankruptcy,  and  it  looked 
as  though  the  whole  industry  there  would  collapse. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  immediately  scouted  in  every  di 
rection  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  the  real  rice  situatioi 
was  and  discovered  a  shortage  in  one  of  the  larger  consuming  coun 
tries  that  had  not  been  disclosed,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  weekli 
service  of  information,  which  was  checked  and  rechecked,  the  rice  aa 
sociation  was  able  to  organize  its  selling  so  as  to  greatly  increase  iti 
returns  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  its  chairman,  to  save  tli 
industry.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  in  sugar,  though  not  so  fa 
so  wholly  effective.  Nevertheless  we  have  stiffened  the  price  of  raM 
sugar,  partly  covering  the  loss  in  production,  and  I  hope  the  ful 
work  will  save  our  beet  growers  in  several  sections  from  collapse 
The  service  of  the  bureau  can  reach  into  an  infinity  of  directions  a 
every  point  where  our  commerce  is  in  distress.  One  indication  o 
this  is  the  many  scores  of  committees  of  different  trades  that  no^ 
come  to  the  department  in  working  out  solutions  to  their  difficulties 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  rendered  some  service  to  the  cotton  planters 
have  you  not? 

Secretary  Hoover.  We  have  worked  with  the  cotton  planters,  an* 
the  department  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organization  of  th 
financial  relief  which  has  done  much  to  solve  this  situation.  Becaua 
of  the  ability  of  the  department  to  secure  accurate  information  a 
to  the  actual  situation  in  the  world  markets  on  the  one  side  and  oil 
domestic  supplies  and  stocks  on  the  other,  we  were  able  to  render  con 
siderable  contribution  in  organizing  this  situation  by  which  the  nei 
crop  was  placed  in  position  of  stability.  So  we  do  not  necessaril 
see  the  result  of  all  this  work  in  the  form  of  money  returns,  but  b 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  vast  store  of  information  and  a  corps  of  experi 
upon  which  the  whole  administrative  side  of  the  Government  an 
the  trades  can  rely  in  endeavoring  to  work  out  difficulties.  In  brin<] 
ing  together  the  elements  in  industry  and  finance  who  can  remedy  th 
weaknesses  that  develop  in  our  domestic  commerce  I  think  the  d^ 
partment  has  been  of  extraordinary  use  during  this  last  year. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Will  the  head  of  the  bureau  be  prepared  to  give  ii 
the  number  of  commercial  attstches  you  have  in  the  different  countric 
and  the  number  you  desire  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sun^ej 
a  large  part  of  the  items  of  change  are  increases  in  salaries.  There  i 
6ome  request  for  an  increase  in  the  actual  field  work  and  that  is  justi 
fied,  because  the  field  work  has  been  held  in  check  during  the  perio 
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(if  the  war  and  we  must  make  some  effort  to  catch  up.  The  Fisheries 
Bureau  changes  are  again  largely  increases  in  salaries.  There  are 
jome  increases  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  Alaskan  work  and  in 
which  the  director  can  give  details. 

Mr.  Shbe>t:.  In  that  connection  can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
al)out  how  much  of  this  increase  is  for  capital  outlay  and  what  per- 
centage is  for  labor? 

Secretary  Hoo\ter.  In  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries? 

5Ir.  Shrea-e,  In  the  whole  Department  of  Commerce. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  would  have  to  analyze  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

ilr.  Shreve.  You  might  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  information  mentioned  was  later  supplied  by  Secretary 
HooTcr  and  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

/f'pofiment  of.  Commerce — statement  shotoing  amwunts  estimated  for  capital 
investment  and  for  current  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1923. 


Bureau. 


(>lScvafS«rrHaiy 

fnign  md  Domestic  Commerce 

B<?cKiofCeJQsas 

>':ambi»t  Ijispection  Service . . . 

BonsaofNancAtiofi 

BaiwD  of  Standards 

Barean  of  L^thooses 

Coa^  lad  Geodetic  Survey 

Bovao  or  Fisheries 

Toul 


Capital 
invest- 
ment. 


$10,600 

41,125 

6,500 

5,000 

11,270 

140,000 

1,283,500 

5,000 

19,600 


1,522,495 


Current, 
expenses. 


$376,650 
1,929,405 
2,256,990 
945,740 
357,460 
1,532,560 
7,932,000 
2,541,826 
1,280,300 


19,153,831 


Total. 


$387,150 
1,970,530 
2,263,490 
960,740 
368,730 
1,672,560 
9,215,500 
2,546,826 
1,299,800 


20,675,326 


Sffretarv  Hoover.  I  have  not  referred  to  the  Secretanr's  office.  I 
hare  iskea  for  some  increase  in  connection  with  that  office,  amount- 
ing to  about  $72,000  a  year.  As  that  is  my  office,  I  will  go  a  little 
into  drtail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment lowing,  by  bureaus  of  the  department,  how  many  people  you 
have  employed  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  employed  in  1923. 

^  (The  statement  requested  by  Mr.  Shreve  was  later  supplied  by 
^^ecretary  Hoover. and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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OFFTCK  OF  SECRETARY. 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  SECRETARY — STENOGRAPHERS. 

Secretary  Hoover.  As  to  mv  own  office,  I  have  asked  for  three 
:ix<istants  to  the  Secretary  at  $3,000  a  year.  I  find  myself  con- 
stantly plunged  into  negotiations  in  man}^  directions  in  connection 
with  our  domestic  commerce.  The  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  espe- 
■  ially  during  the  last  year,  in  time  of  great  depression  in  many  of 
I  lie  trades  has  impelled  them  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  assist 
them  purely  in  an  administrative  way  in  a  great  number  of  direc- 
tions. I  presume  I  have  held,  bv  request  of  the  trades  themselves, 
upward  of  150  conferences  during  the  last  7  months.  I  am  al- 
lowed! an  assistant  to  the  Secretary,  a  private  secretary,  a  confiden- 
tial clerk,  and  one  stenographer.  That  is  wholly  inadequate,  and 
in  order  to  assist  in  these  matters,  which  I  think  are  of  primary 
importance,  I  am  badly  in  need  of  further  stenographers  and  further 
office  assistants,  more  especially  as  many  of  these  problems  are 
matters  that  must  be  investigated  in  order  to  advise  the  administra- 
tion and  the  trades  in  various  directions.  These  investigations  may 
travel  over  the  whole  Federal  Government,  and  I  am  utterly  incapa- 
i>le  of  carrying  out  that  work  myself. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  vou  these  three  Assistant  Secretaries  now  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  have  two  assistants  to  the  Secretary  as  volun- 
teers.   I  have  two  extra  stenographers,  whom  I  pay  myself. 

ilr.  Shre^-e.  Are  you  using  the  services  of  the  assistant  at  $2,750  ? 

INSPECTOR. 

>ecretary  Hoover.  Yes.    We  have  asked  also  for  an  inspector. 
There  is  not  a  single  inspector  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
^^n  we  came  to  the  problem  of  graft  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
we  bMd  not  a  solitary'  man  that  we  were  authorized  to  send  anywhere 
f«  make  an  inquiry^    We  have  between  7,000  and  8,000  employees 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  there  is  not  a  single  man  in 
the  whole  department  engaged  in  an  inspection  as  to  the  integrity 
ami  efficiency  of  their  work. 
Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  inspector? 
Secretary  Hoo%t:r.  The  duties  of  the  inspector  would  be  to  visit 
•iie  different  branches  of  the  department  in  various  parts  of  the 
•luntry  to  inspect  the  character  of  the  men  employed  and  the  char- 
a«ter  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  to  look  after  cases  of  complaint 
1^5  to  incapacity,  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Could  that  work  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tN-e  or  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency? 

Secretarj'  Hoo^-er.  It  is  possible  that  the  Department  of  Justice 

•'ould  make  these  investigations  of  criminal  charges,  but  where  they 

nm  into  questions  of  efficiency  and  the  best  coordination  of  the 

*iifferent  brant^hes  of  the  department  at  some  outlying  office  it  is 

pretty  difficult  to  use  men  of  the  purely  Department  of  Justice 

cive^gational  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  handle  those  cases? 

Secretary  Hoover.  We  had  an  instance  the  other  day  in  San  Fran- 

'Hsco  where,  I  think,  we  had  three  officers  of  different  bureaus  in 
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different  parts  of  the  city.  The  problem  came  up  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  could  not  consolidate  those  offices  and  save  some  rent  and 
some  personnel.  We  had  had  a  case  there  of  a  charge  of  graft.  I 
doubt  whether  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  could  handle  all  of  that 
problem  in  San  Francisco,  which  needed  a  complete  overhauling, 
for  such  an  agent  must  thoroughly  understand  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr,  Shre\t:.  Your  thought  is  that  you  should  have  an  inspector 
for  your  own  department  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  A  general  inspector. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  would  necessarilv  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
an  inspection  corps  in  almost  every  department.  It  seems  to  me, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  adopt  some  plan  whereby  we  can  concentrate 
services  of  that  kind  in  one  department,  so  that  we  can  maintain  men 
In  such  department  who  can  efficiently  inquire  into  and  report  on 
matters  relating  to  other  departments,  as  well  as  their  own. 

STENOGBAFHEBS. 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  two  additional  stenographers  are  asked  for 
because  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  they  detailed  from  now,  Mr.  Secretary  I 

Secretary  Hoover.  From  my  pocketbook. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  work  of  your 
department  has  very  greath^  increased,  has  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Hoo^'ER.  It  has ;  more  especially  in  the  offices  of  the  two 
secretaries,  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  myself.  Mr.  Huston  has  the 
same  difficulty  with  clerical  assistance  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  the  amount  of  clerical  assistance  now  affoiilod 
you  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  your  own  needs  ? 

Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  with 
the  work.  I  presume  that  in  the  personal  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Secretary  we  have  to  handle  anywhere  from  500  to 
1,000  pieces  of  correspondence  a  day.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
fail  to  reply  to  the  multitude  of  questions  that  are  asked  us.  a 
great  many  of  them  coming  from  Members  of  Congress.  With  tlie 
clerical  assistance  provided  for  us  we  could  not  reply  to  congressional 
inquiries  alone  that  must  be  ^iven  attention.  That  situation  arises, 
perhaps,  out  of  the  very  agitated  state  of  the  whole  commercial 
fabric,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  out  of  that  situation  for  some 
time. 

AUTHOBrrY   TO    CHIEF    CLEBK    TO    SIGN    OFFICIAL    PAPERS. 

There  is  an  item  in  the  bill,  perhaps,  something  in  the  nature  of 
legislation,  giving  authority  to  the  chief  clerk  to  sign  official  papers 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. That  is  authority  that  now  exists  in  the  case  of  other  de- 
partments, but  I  imagine  that  would  be  classed  as  legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Secretary,  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  necessity  for  this  language,  following  the  words  "  chief 
clerk  and  superintendent,"  "  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  tiie  department  and  who  may  be  <lesignated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  sign  official  papers  and  documents  during  the  tem- 
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jmrary  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
It^partment.'^ 

Secretary  Hoover.  That  is.  with  a  view  to  having  some  one  to  carry 
"n  formal  work  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  myself. 
The  provision  has  already  been  put  into  effect  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  De- 
{>artinent  of  the  Interior.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  or  myself  to  be  out  of  town  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  the  law  specify  those  other  departments? 

Secretary  Hoover.  In  each  case  the  law  provides  that  the  chief 
'  lerk  can  sign  official  papers  and  documents  in  the  absence  of  the 
N*tTetary  or   Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Shr£V£.  The  law  does  not  contain  a  provision  covering  the 
jWnce  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  from  your  de- 
partment ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  President  has  from  time  to  time  designated  one 
nf  the  bureau  chiefs  for  that  purpose. 

Jfr.  Shrev-e.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  It  has  become  necessary  from 
time  to  time  in  case  of  emergency  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  designate  somebody  who  shall  act  in  the  absence 
•f  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary.  I  may  say  there  is  a 
large  volume  oi  correspondence  which  the  Secretary  and  the  Assist- 
'H  Secretary  have  to  sign  every  day,  and  it  is  really  a  burden  on 
tiiem.   It  only  means  the  delegating  of  that  duty  to  the  chief  clerk  in 

r«ier  to  relieve  those  two  men  of  that  burdensome  amount  of  signing 

f  papers  and  documents.  There  is  already  similar  language  apply- 
'i:«r  to  other  departments.  Just  why  it  is  worded  that  way,  I  do  not 
kiiow. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  What  other  departments  does  the  law  apply  to  now  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  applies  to  the  Department  of  State,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  OF  SECRETAKY. 

Mr.  OuA-EK.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  might  be  inter- 
-^ing  to  the  committee  and  to  the  House  to  know  what  amount  of 
''•'irk  not  directly  related  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  referred 
••'  you  from  time  to  time  which  takes  up  your  time  and  necessitates 
f'i**  use  of  stenographers  and  other  clerical  assistance. 

Secretary  Hoover.  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  different  things  I 
lave  been  called  upon  to  intervene  in  in  the  last  eight  months.  For 
.riSUince,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  taken  over  at  Mr.  Mellon's 
request  the  AU-American  High  Commission ;  I  have  taken,  at  Mt. 
Fall's  request,  the  chairmanship  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission ; 
»t  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes  I  sit  on  the  advisory  body  of  the  Arms 
J/onferenee*  At  the  request  of  the  President,  I  assembled  and  organ- 
/«r<l  an  employment  conference.  At  his  request  I  have  investigated 
the  fiscal  situation  abroad,  carried  on  negotiations  as  to  sugar  finance, 
'^f  promotion  of  settlement  of  railway  and  coal  mining  labor  prob- 
lems where  the  employer  was  involved,  and  many  things  that  must  be. 
^el|)ed  m  an  administrative  way.  It  all  requires  a  great  deal  of 
«ierical  and  other  assistance. 
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Conferences  of  the  different  trade  committees  in  connection  witli 
the  various  pui*ely  trade  difficulties,  concerning  financial  embarrass 
ments,  export  troubles,  transportation  dislocations,  etc.,  come  ui 
almost  daily.  These  trade  conferences  require  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  investigation  and  patience,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  could 
be  done  by  assistants,  if  we  had  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Huston  reminds  me  of  a  matter  in  the  work  of  the  trad« 
associations  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  there  are  some  1,80 » 
The  great  bulk  of  their  activities  are  in  public  interest,  but  they  an 
in  a  great  quandry  as  to  statistical  data  due  to  the  hard-wood  decision 
But  a  small  minority  of  the  associations  have  any  activities  that  loot 
to  restraint  of  trade  but  this  decision  calls  into  question  all  produc 
tion  data  by  associations.  That  is  a  fairly  typical  matter  that  comoj 
to  the  departmc*nt.  Mr.  Huston  and  myself  have  had  to  spentl  ti 
great  deal  of  our  time  in  discussion  with  the  trade  associations  ani 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  to  which  their  functions  can  Im 
continued.  It  is  important  that  their  proper  functions  should  be  pre 
served.  That  happens  to  be  a  problem  that  is  on  our  table  at  tlu 
present  moment,  and  which  lies  outside  of  any  formal  work  of  tlu 
department. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYKES. 

From  the  Secretary's  office  there  is  a  reauest  for  an  assistant  chiet 
clerk  and  superintendent,  for  a  deputy  disDursing  clerk,  an  assistuni 
chief  of  the  Appointment  Division,  an  assistant  chief  of  the  Divisioi 
of  Supplies,  and  for  a  cashier.  These  positions  are  needed  to  assii^ 
the  division  chiefs.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  asking  for  a  cor 
respondence  clerk  at  $2,100  in  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  these  positions  filled  at  the  present  time  i 

Secretary  Hoover.  They  are  not  filled.  We  are  also  asking  for  j 
painter,  to  paint  the  department  building,  and  we  are  asking  for  ai 
increase  of  salary  for  the  chief  watchman,  from  $900  to  $1,000.  W' 
also  think  that  we  should  have  authority  to  maintain  two  autoniobili' 
instead  of  one. 

We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  contingent  fund  from  ^oOjHii 
to  $92,400.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  contingent  fund  of  tlv 
Bureau  of  the  Census  will,  under  the  reor^nization  of  that  bureau 
come  back  to  the  general  contingent  f una  and  to  the  extra  load  ii 
many  ways  which  devolves  upon  the  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Returning  to  the  item  for  an  assistant  chief  of  tl) 
Appointment  Division,  is  that  a  new  position  or  an  increase  of  salary 

Mr.  Libbey.  I  would  state  in  reference  to  those  assistant  chiefs  o 
division  that  there  is  an  employee  that  is  performing  the  duties  o 
that  office  in  each  case.  They  are  $1,800  clerks,  but  the  work  through 
out  the  Secretary's  office  lias  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  we  ar 
asking  that  these  employees  receive  salaries  that  are  more  commen 
surate  with  the  duties  they  have  to  perform.  We  are  not  asking  fo 
these  new  positions  in  lieu  of  other  positions.  It  is  an  increase  in  th 
force.  If  you  grant  us  these  new  positions  it  will  leave  the  men  \\\v 
are  now  serving  for  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  make  five  places.  How  would  you  handl 
these  positions  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  We  would  let  those  places  stay  where  they  are.  Tha 
simply  means  an  increase  of  one  in  each  of  the  divisions. 
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I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  work  throughout  the  Sec- 
rrtarr's  office  has  increased  since  the  beginning  of  this  administra- 
tion absolutely  200  per  cent,  and  our  employees  are  coping  with  it 
a>  best  they  can.  The  Secretary's  office  is  a  service  organization  for 
the  entire  department.  Almost  every  activity  of  the  department  has 
to  filter  through  the  Secretary's  office  to  some  extent. 

For  instance.  I  have  here  a  chart  showing  what  we  mean  when  we 
say  the  Secretary's  office.  Almost  every  activity  of  the  department 
must  go  through  one  or  more  of  those  divisions  and  receive  some 
kind  of  administrative  action.  As  I  say,  we  are  putting  in  a  great 
«!eal  of  overtime,  but  we  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  work. 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  As  I  imderstand  it,  if  you  are  given  these  five 
Dtw  positions  you  want  to  keep  the  old  men  in  their  positions? 

Mr,  LiBBET.  We  want  to  promote  the  men  now  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  HrrcHixsoN.  And  put  other  men  in  their  positions? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  an  increase  of 
^fue  employee  in  each  of  those  divisions.  We  would  promote  the 
men  really  doing  the  work.  We  want  to  give  the  title  and  the  in- 
<*reased  salarv  to  those  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  rearrange  this  chart  and  put  these  figures 
in  parallel  columns,  so  that  we  can  show  the  present  organization 
'«>mpared  with  the  organization  you  propose? 

Mr.  LiiBBEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Personnel,  office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jan.  25,  1922, 


Txtmat  (19S2)  salary  roll. 


""■ntvykuunediate  office: 

tnvury  of  Commerce 

ioutiBt  to  the  Secretary 

fanu  secretary  U^  the  secretary. . 
C^L&katal  derk  to  the  Secretary . 

Oecdffk 

^icttcofBr  to  the  Secretary 


Total 21,250 


A.<ssxat  Secretary's  office: 

Avgeataal  Secretary 

Prime  secretary  to  Assutant  Secre- 


Total. 


'~brf(ivk'sofBoe: 

<  hit!  derk  and  superintendent . 

Jderbt,it|l,»Oeach 

Itffcrk 

Do. 

Do._ 

1d0t5,ttSl,OOOeadi 


I 

f  >Tie  tBBstant  messeneer 

boys,  at  llW  each. 


7,940 


3,000 

3,600 

1.600 

1,400 

1,200 

3,000 

900 

720 

960 


Toul '      16,380 

8B283— 22 3 


Proposed  (1923)  salary  roll. 


Secretary's  immediate  office: 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Three  assistants  to  the  Secretary, 
at  S3,000  each. 

Inspector 

Private  secretary  to  the  Secretary. . 
Confidential  clerk  to  the  Secretary.. 

2  stenographers  to  the  Secretary,  at 
Sl,800  each. 

1  clerk. , 

Messenger  to  the  Secretary 

Total 

Asssitant  Secretary's  office: 

Assistant  Secretary , 

Private  secretary  to  AsaieUilit 

tary. 

Stenographer  to  Assistant  Seerttary 
Messenger 

Total , 

Chief  clerk's  office: 

Chief  clerk  and  soperintendent 

Assistant  chief  clerk  and  superin- 
tendent. 

Correspondence  clerk 

Iclerk 

Do .• 

Do 

Do 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

1  clerk 

1  assistant  messenger 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 

Total 


Amount. 


$12,000 
9,000 

3,000 
2,500 
1,800 
3,600 

1,200 
1,000 


34,100 


5,000 
2,100 

1,800 
840 


9,740 


4,000 
2,250 

2,100 

1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1.200 

3,000 

900 

720 

960 


19.930 
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Pergonnelj  office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Jan.  25,  1922 — Continued. 


Present  (1022)  salary  roll. 


Disbursing  office: 

Disbursing  clerk 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

2  clerks,  at  $000  each 

1  messenger — 

1  messenger  boy 

Total 

Appointment  division: 

Chief  of  appointment  division 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 

ToUl 

Division  of  Publications: 

Chief,  Division  of  Publications 

Assistant  Chief,  DivLsion  of  PubUca 

tions 

Iderk 

3  clerks,  at  $1 ,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

6  clerks,  at  $1,200  each. .: 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $000  each 

2  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  each . . 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $480  each 

1  skilled  laborer 

2  laborers,  at  $660  each 

Total 

DivLiion  of  Supplies: 

Chief,  Division  of  Supplies 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 

2  clerks,  at  $1 ,400  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  clerks ,  at  $900  each 

1  mcsHcnger  boy 

ToUl 

Stock  and  shippmg  section: 

Iderk 

1  clerk 

Iderk 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger 

1  laborer 

Total 

Library: 

1  clerk 

Iderk 

1  derk 

3  derks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each .*. . . 

1  messenger  boy 

Total 


Amount. 


$3,000 
3,600 
4,800 
2,800 
3,600 
2,000 
1,800 
840 
480 


22,920 


14,420 


2,500 


36,600 


16,7h0 


1,800 
1,200 
1,000 

720 


2,500 
3,600 
1,400 
3,600 
2,000 
840  ' 
480  i 


2,000  , 
1,800  I 
4,800  , 
5,600  I 
7,200  I 
4,000  ' 
3,600  I 
1,440 
1,440! 

goo  ' 

1.320 


2,100 
1,>«0 
1,600 
2,h00 
2,400 
2,000 
3,600 
4S0 


.1 


6,220 


1,800 
1,600 
1.400 
3,600 
1,800 
480 


Proposed  (1923)  salary  roll. 


Disbursing  office: 

Disbursing  clerk 

Deputy  disbursing  clerk. 
Cawier 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each. . . 

3  derks,  at  $1,600  each. . . 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each.. . 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each. . . 
2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each. . . 

2  clerks,  at  $000  each 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 


Amouu 


ToUl. 


Appointment  division: 

Chief  of  appointment  division 

Assistant  chief  of  appointment  divi- 
sion  

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 

Iderk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 


Total. 


Division  of  PubUcatious: 

Chief,  Division  of  Publications 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Publica- 
tions   

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

6  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

4  clerks,  at  $1 ,000  each 

4  clerks,  at  $000  each 

2  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  each. . 

3  messeneer  boys,  at  $480  each 

1  skilled  laborer 

2  laborers,  at  $660  each 


Total. 


Division  of  Supplies: 

Chief,  Division  of  Supplies 

Assistant  chid.  Division  of  Supplies 

Iclerk 

iclerk ; 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 

4  derks,  at  $900  each ■ 

1  messenger  boy | 


ToUl. 


Stock  and  shipping  section: 

Iderk 

Iderk 

Iclerk 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger. . . 
1  laborer 


Total. 


Library: 

Iclerk 

Iderk 

Iderk 

3  derks,  at  $1,200  each. 
2 derks,  at  $900  each. . 
1  messenger  boy 


37.  li 


2.7 

i.^ 
».♦> 

'2.* 

2.0 

4 

IV.  ft 


1.^ 

1,0 

8 
7 


6.2 


1.4 

i.e( 

3.6< 

l.H( 

4^ 


10.680 


Total. 


10. 6{ 
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PrcKot  (1S22)  salary  roll. 

Amount. 

Proposed  (1923)  salary  roll. 

Amount.' 

Mill  md  oMCflr  equipment: 

S840 

720 

840 

2,160 

Mail  and  motor  equipment: 

1  messenrer . , . .      .         ,  .      ..... 

$840 

I  sssosnt  ip«(;9enM)f>   , 

1  assistant  messejiger 

720 

Iskflled  laborer.  .T 

1  skilled  lalxH'er 

840 

9skI0edlalMrcrs,att7a0eBch 

3  skilled  laborers,  at  $720  each 

Total 

2,160 

Total 

4,560 

4,560 

Watch  force: 

ChiAf  watchman 

Wild)  tone: 
ChM  wndunan 

900 
6,480 

1,000 
6,480 

fmdmien,  at  |720eaicb 

9  watchmen,  at  $720  each 

Total 

Total 

7,380 

7,480 

Cabinetmaker: 
Oabinetmaker. . 

<^ifeiM^Av: 

1,200 
900 
660 

1,200 

lan«t«r 

Pftlnt^r 

1,000 
900 

llibinr 

1  carpenter 

1  labw«r 

660 

Total 

l^tal 

2,760 

3,760 

Engineer  force: 

Chief  engineer  and  electrician 

1  affifistant  ensineer ... 

EofSBov  fme: 

ClHfaitiiMeraiMlefectrJciaD 

I  HMttAfit  fnnnerr 

1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
6,600 
2,160 
2,160 

1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
6,600 

l«aedlaboRr 

■  1  skilled  laborer .    . 

ttbbven,  at  1600  each ^.... 

10  laborers,  at  $600  each 

SiievBtor  eooductors.  at  S720  each 

Slk«Bfa,atf7!»eaen 

3  elevator  conductors,  at  $720  each... 
3  firemen,  at  $720  each 

2,160 
2,160 

,        Total 

Total :. 

14,320 

14,320 

Char  force: 

1  AkillAil  UhnrAT 

narforee: 

iikiledlBbanr 

720 
6,000 

720 

SctevQiiieii,att2i0each 

25  charwomen,  at  $240  each. 

6,000 

Total 

Toiri. 

6,720 

6,720 

Telephone  room: 

1  clerk 

^-Tfe"-". 

1,400 
1,440 

1,400 

Itdi^haot  operators,  at  1720  each — 

2  telephone  operators,  at  $720  each... 
Total 

1,440 

T«i, 

2,840 

2,840 

TelMTanh  oiBoe:  1  clerk 

TflknpkflArr-  1  i*l4Tk 

1,400 
720 

840 
1,320 

1,400 
720 

iMBkra^liksIledlabonr 

Sick  room:  1  skilled  laborer 

>«ahdlabonr 

Stable: 

1  skilled  laborer 

840 

2  laborers,  at  $860  each 

1,320 

Total 

Total 

2,160 

2,160 

Grand  total 

196,050 

226,250 

OVERTIME   WORK   OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  ()uvER.  It  is  not  unusual  for  that  office  to  remain  open  after 
^.'Xisit? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Xo,  sir.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  overtime  put 
in  (luring  the  calendar  year  1921.  There  was  a  total  of  709  days' 
•»vertiine  performed  by  77  of  the  employees.  We  hardly  know  any 
trfjufs  any  more.  We  are  performing  the  job,  and  we  are  getting 
ivty  with  the  work. 

?>ecretary  Hoo^'ek.  That  is  where  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  office  staff. 
They  can  not  get  through  with  the  extra  w^ork  during  the  regular 
'  ^  hours.  As  an  indication  of  the  shortness  of  the  staff,  I  would  like 
t'i  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Huston,  who  has  just  as  much  of  a  strain, 
''^-  without  a  stenographer. 

ilr.  LiBBET.  He  has  only  a  private  secretary.  When  the  Assistant 
■^*<^retary  calls  on  us  for  a  stenographer  we  have  to  scour  all  through 
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the  building  to  see  if  we  can  give  him  one,  and  they  simply  have  t^ 
neglect  other  work  and  help  him  out.  There  is  no  stenographer  ii 
Mr.  Huston's  office.  The  private  secretary  is  continuously  very  bus; 
on  the  many  mattei-s  that  come  up  in  that  office.  Whenever  they  wan 
stenogi'aphic  help  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  it  is  necessar 
for  us  to  send  them  a  stenographer  from  some  other  bureau  in  thi 
department. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Do  you  have  the  pool  system  in  operation  in  your  de 
partment,  so  that  you  can  draw  on  a  stenographic  division  for  as 
sistance? 

Mr.  LiimEY.  Xo;  we  have  never  been  able  to  spare  enough  em 
ployees  from  the  regular  work  to  do  that.  All  day  long  we  are  l)or 
rowing  one  from  the  other,  and  we  are  so  short-handed  that  when  w 
do  borrow  some  other  work  is  neglected  for  the  time  being. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  department  we  are  goinj 
through  a  period  of  questionnaires.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  di 
not  get  long  questionnaires,  either  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgei 
the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  the  Public  Buildings  Commission,  or  som 
other  of  the  numerous  boards.  It  takes  time  to  supply  the  informa 
tion  they  want,  and  most  of  them  want  their  information  quicklj 
which  means  that  the  regular  work  has  to  be  delayed  and  later  oi 
caught  up  with.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  work  overtime 
and  even  then  we  can  not  keep  up  with  the  increased  work. 

Secretary  Hoover.  How  many  employees  do*  you  think  have  beei 
solely  devoted  to  that  questionnaire  work  in  the  last  four  months  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  could  not  estimate  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  al 
those  questionnaires  are  passed  on  to  the  bureaus  ana  they  handli 
them  themselves.  My  office  handles  them  for  the  entire  Secretar>'^ 
office.  We  can  not  work  constantly  on  them  because  there  are  thing 
coming  in  almost  every  minute  of  the  day  which  have  to  be  handler 
by  the  Secretary's  office.  For  instance,  if  something  goes  wrong  witi 
the  building  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk  is  called  on  to  attena  to  \i 
If  a  radiator  is  broken  or  any  light  is  burned  out,  the  Secretary  want 
something,  and  the  solicitor  is  calling  for  papers;  we  have  to  jum] 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  it  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  funtj 
tion  as  thoroughly  as  we  would  like  it. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  how  many  people  in  the  Secretary's  office 

Mr.  Libbey.  In  the  Secretary's  immediate  office  we  have  assignei 
1  clerk  and  5  others;  in  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office  we  have 
private  secretary  and  a  messenger.  In  the  chief  clerk's  office  we  hav 
14  employees;  in  the  stock  and  shipping  section  we  have  3  clerks  an< 
3  laborers ;  in  the  library  we  have  8  clerks ;  in  the  mail  room  we  hav 
6  laborers.  We  have  a  watch  force  consisting  of  10  men ;  in  the  cat 
penter  shop  we  have  3  men ;  on  the  engineer  force  we  have  19  laboi 
ers ;  in  the  stable  we  have  3  employees ;  on  the  char  force  we  have  27 
in  the  telephone  room  we  have  3;'in  the  disbursing  office  we  have  1 
clerks  and  3  others ;  in  the  appointment  division  we  have  8  clerks 
in  the  division  of  publications  we  have  22  clerks  and  10  others,  laboi 
ers  and  messengers;  in  the  division  of  supplies  we  have  12  clerks, 
chief,  and  1  messenger. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  say  as  to  their  efficiency? 

Ml*.  Libbey.  Their  efficiency  is  very  good,  except  in  the  \o\^ 
salaried  positions.    In  the  $900  grade' we  have  not  good  materia 
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except  in  a  very  few  of  the  positions.  We  can  not  get  them  at  that 
^lanr.  We  have  14  $900  positions  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  it  is 
Almost  impossible  to  get  efficient  people  for  those  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  vacancies  existing  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  think  you  said  you  had  8  people  employed  in  the 
lilirtry  i 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  ought  to  have  12.  We  believe  our 
lilirarv  is  the  finest  statistical  library  in  the  United  States.  The 
'ifoiands  on  the  library  are  something  terrific.  The  Bureau  of  For- 
•*ijm  and  Domestic  Commerce  can  tell  you  the  extent  to  which  they 
i-H*  it.  It  is  used  by  all  the  other  bureaus  in  the  department  and  by 
the  other  departments,  and  the  trained  force  we  have  there  now  is  a 
vpry  efficient  force,  and  the  librarian  is  one  of  the  finest  librarians  in 
any  library.  She  is  only  getting  $1^800,  and  she  ought  to  be  getting 
^1A^\.  We  omitted  that  increase  in  the  list  of  increases  by  an  over- 
>:irht.  We  had  f uUv  intended  to  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  librarian 
to  $2J00.  Frequently  we  have  to  detail  clerks  to  help  the  librarian 
to  «ret  the  information  which  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  furnish  the  statistics'  for  a  large  number  of 
JHireaus? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  would  not  say  a  large  number  of  bureaus,  but  we 
furnish  a  large  amount  of  information.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  is  constantly  making  use  of  the  library. 
Thev  will  state  their  wants  to  the  librarian,  and  the  librarian  will 
tesemble  the  books  and  periodicals  that  might  contain  that  infor- 
!&ation« 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  going  through  the  various  bills  we  find  that  there 
Are  a  multitude  of  offices  where  statistics  are  being  collected,  and  we 
wondered  if  there  might  not  be  a  central  clearmg  house  for  that 
kind  gI  work. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  library  does  not  compile  those  statistics.  We 
bare  the  books  and  the  periodicals  there.  It  is  a  statistical  library. 
^K  coarse,  a  lot  of  it  is  our  own  information  which  we  have  col- 
J^'tttfd,  and  we  are  constantly  adding  to  it.  We  have  over  100,000 
Volumes  in  the  library  right  now.  We  keep  those  books  and  periodi- 
'^tls  up  to  date,  and  we  make  room  for  other  volumes  by  discarding 
t6f»  periodicals  after  they  serve  their  purpose. 

Sfcretary  Hoo^'er.  Eeplies  to  the  inquiries  from  Congressmen  in 
n»nnection  with  foreign  trade  necessitate  the  library.  It  is  the  one 
j'Uce  in  the  Government  where  statistics  in  regard  to  trade  of  foreign 
rations  can  be  had  adequately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  it  is  a  central  library  for  the  Depart- 
a;#^nt  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  a  consolidated  library. 

Secretary  Hoover.  The  whole  problem  of  statistics  needs  over- 
hauling in  the  entire  Government.  I  presume  that  will  come  up  in 
♦-'innection  with  the  question  of  overhauling  the  Federal  machinery. 

I  would  suggest  tnat  perhaps  the  committee  could  make  better 
prDgreas  by  hearing  some  of  the  bureau  heads  in  connection  with  the 
vtriois  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  to  the 
«-ommittee,  Mr.  Secretary? 
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Secretary  Hoover.  There  iy  nothing,  unless  there  is  some  si>ecia 
question  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  anything  further  which  may  occur  t 
3'ou  later,  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 


Tuesday,  Janiary  24,  192*2. 

contingent  expenses. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  W.  LIBBEY,  CHIEF  CLEEK  AND  STIPERn 

TENDENT. 

ilr.  Shre\*e.  I  notice  you  had  for  contingent  expenses  in  10*2 
$50,000  as  an  original  appropriation,  and  you  also  had  $50,750  I) 
transfer.  You  are  now  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $92,400  an 
you  are  also  asking  for  $77,750.  by  transfer.  Hftve  you  any  unes 
pended  balance  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Oh,  yes — you  mean  of  the  current  appropriation  t 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  liow  much  you  spent  in  the  fiit 
six  months  of  this  fisc^al  year. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out  for  you.  I  can  tol 
you  what  the  balance  is. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Approimation  for  cofftuiffmt  exitennen,  1 92 2. 

Expemlrd  to  December.  81,  1921 $08.  8;^<).  II 

HnlHuce  In  appropriation  I)e<-enilK»r  :n.  U)21 81,919.0 

Total  api>roj»riatioii 1(H>.  ITiOj] 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record  also.  You  migli 
tell  us  what  you  propose  to  do  with  this  increased  appropriation  yo 
are  asking  for. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Let  me  state  that  the  transferred  amounts  you  mer 
tioned  are  transfers  from  appropriations  made  to  the  bureaus,  t 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  them  through  our  contingei^ 
fund.  Each  vear  these  funds  are  transferred  from  the  appropris 
tions  of  each  bureau  into  the  general  contingent  fund.  The  bureau 
themselves  furnish  those  figures  for  us.  We  ask  them  in  making  u 
the  estimates  to  tell  us  accurately  what  amounts  they  will  spend  oi 
of  their  appropriations  through  our  division  of  supplies.  Then,  ( 
course,  we  ask  in  our  estimate  to  have  those  amounts  transferred  int 
the  general  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  fund  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  From  their  own  appropriations.  For  instance,  yo 
will  make  an  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domesti 
Commerce  for  various  objects.  For  those  several  services  they  wi 
need  to  buy  a  good  many  supplies.  The  law  contemplates  that  thei 
should  be  one  purchasing  agency,  and  to  facilitate  purchases  an 
obviate  making  purchases  themselves,  that  money  is  put  into  oil 
general  contingent  fund  and  the  supplies  are  Wught  through  on 
own  machinery  which  we  have  already  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  buy  from  the  general  supply  committee 
schedule,  do  you?  • 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes;  when  possible.  Of  coui-se,  there  are  times  whe 
a  particular  article  is  not  on  the  schedule,  and  then  we  go  out  int 
the  open  market  and  accept  the  lowest  and  best  bid. 
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Mr.  Gmtfix.  And  then  that  is  charged  up  against  your  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  LiBRET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffix.  That  is  the  amount  you  characterize  as  a  transfer? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  It  simply  means  a  transfer  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another,  as  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Griffix.  It  really  means  a  charge  against  your  department  for 
the  things  purchased,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes ;  but  it  is  all  in  one  department.  The  requisitions 
^>me  through  our  own  Division  of  Supplies.  Suppose  you  give  the 
Lighthouse  Bureau  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  general  expenses. 
Part  of  that  will  be  spent  here  in  Washington  for  office  stationery. 
They  estimate,  say,  that  $500  or  $1,000  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
We  transfer  that  amount  into  the  contingent  fund,  so  that  we  may, 
by  the  use  of  our  machinery,  purchase  those  supplies  for  them  and 
facilitate  the  purchase,  which  obviates  their  making  the  purchases 
diiecL 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  statement  of  the  allotment  of  the  amounts 
yoa  made  to  the  various  bureaus  last  year  and  the  amounts  you  pro- 
pose to  allot  during  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  have  not  that  with  me,  but  I  can  furnish  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  We  would  like  to  have 
that  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Ijibbey.  You  mean  what  we  have  allotted  for  the  past  two 
years  and  what  we  expect  to  allot  during  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  You  mean  our  entire  allotment,  including  the  transfer 
of  fimds,  and  also  the  help  we  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Libbet.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that  statement. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

i^^mtnig  from  appropriation  for  contingent  expenaes,  Department  of  Com^ 
merce,  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department. 


1921 


'i'^tn 


*_--Wd«t 

\  ^M  rink  ind  sapcrintendent . 


^'i«hanin^ 


^;>pfio. 


'•wm  and  Domestic  Conunerce. 

rUfan^...'; 


*  VI  tad  f^codetk  Survey . 
NiTKniMi 


$6,550.00 
450.00 


^: 


s, 

i; 

I 


:*^*Md  Ship^g  Section 


^*i«in. 


T«U1. 


130.00 
675.00 
600.00 
475.00 
840.00 
S10.00 
100.00 
500.00 

5oaoo 

500.00 
500.00 
250.00 
500.00 
100.00 
390.00 
730.00 
225.00 
200.00 
225.00 


1922 


102,250.00 


15,850.00 

380.00 

95.00 

1,900.00 

20,900.00 

760.00 

332.50 

6,845.00 

570.00 

21,870.00 

2,000.00 

8,50a00 

8,500.00 

4,500.00 

5,100.00 

7,500.00 

190.00 

285.00 

285.00 

142.50 

1,045.00 

l;33a00 

1,87a  00 


1923 


S4,000.00 

400.00 

100.00 

2,000.00 

23,600.00 

aoaoo 

350.00 

6,100.00 

600.00 

54,000.00 

2,000.00 

8,500.00 

8,500.00 

4,500.00 

6,250.00 

10,000.00 

200.00 

300.00 

300.00 

150.00 

1,100.00 

1,400.00 

4,600.00 


100,750.00 


170,150.00 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

There  is  one  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  which  I  think  you  will  want 
a  little  light.  We  are  asking  authority  to  maintain  two  passenger 
carrying  vehicles  instead  of  one.  We  do  not  want  authority  to  pur 
chase  another  vehicle.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  already  has  one 
which  was  allowed  them.  Commencing  on  July  1  next,  as  the  Secre 
tary  told  you,  the  bureau  will  again  become  dependent  upon  us,  an< 
the  upkeep  of  that  machine  will  be  paid  from  our  contingent  fund,  ai 
that  IS  the  only  fund  from  which  it  can  be  maintained.  Under  thi 
provisions  of  the  present  law  we  have  authority  to  maintain  one  ma 
chine,  but  we  would  like  to  have  authority  to  maintain  two. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How^  much  lias  been  added  to  this  fund  by  reason  o 
the  transfer  of  the  Census  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  that  $30,40^ 
would  meet  their  requirements  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Twehi 
thousand  of  the  increase  asked  is  for  the  Bureau  or  Foreign  am 
Domestic  Commerce  to  provide  for  their  increased  work.  Heretofor 
except  during  the  decennial  census  periods  we  have  provided  for  thi 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  out  of  our  genera 
fund.  This  means  that  we  will  use  $30,400  more  during  the  cominj 
year  because  of  the  return  ot  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  departmeni 
It  is  not  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  general  contingent  fund  of  tli 
department  proper. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  there  would  be  $12,000  left? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  to  take  care  of  the  increased  needs  of  th 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  While  our  own  need 
in  general  have  increased,  we  have  not  asked  for  any  more  for  tha 

f)urpose.    TJie  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  come  back  by  operation  o 
aw  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will  neei 
greater  service  than  heretofore  because  of  their  increased  work. 

Mr.  (jRirriN.  You  have  an  item  on  page  4  for  two  passenger 
carrying  vehicles  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  As  I  have  just  explained,  it  is  not  for  the  purchas 
of  a  new  car,  but  simply  for  maintenance.  We  now  have  authorit; 
to  maintain  one  machine,  which  is  the  Secretary's  limousine.  Th 
Bureau  of  the  Census  now  owns  a  machine,  but  commencing  on  Jul 
1  next  it  will  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  our  contingent  fund 
Otherwise  we  could  not  do  it.  We  can  only  take  care  of  it  by  obtain 
ing  authority  to  maintain  two  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  (triffin.  It  does  not  involve  the  purchase  of  any  machine? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No ;  it  simply  means  giving  us  the  right  to  care  for  i1 
The  item  of  $12,000  was  arrived  at  solely  because  of  a  knowledge  o 
the  work  we  will  be  called  upon  to  do  and  the  service  we  will  hav 
to  render  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
do  not  believe  we  considered  what  they  would  be  allowed  in  the  wa; 
of  appropriations,  and  this  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  enormoii 
demand  that  will  be  made  on  us  by  the  bureau  because  of  thei 
increased  work,  and  the  purchases  out  of  the  contingent  fund  will  b 
increased  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  vou  use  these  motor  vehicles  for? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  You  mean  the  two  that  we  propose  to  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 
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ifr.  LiBBET.  One  of  them  is  the  Secretary's  limousine  and  the  other 
is  th^  machine  of  the  Director  of  the  Census.  The  office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  is  located  in  a  building  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
»wiy  from  the  main  building,  and  frequently  the  Director  of  the 
Onsus  has  to  come  directly  to  the  department  building  to  confer 
with  the  Secretary.  About  two  years  ago  Congress  allowed  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  to  have  this  machine.  From  present  indications 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  remain  in  an  outside  building  for  a  long 
time,  because  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  the  main  building  of  the 
Ilepartment  of  Commerce. 

NUMBER   OF   AUTOAtOBILKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  motor  trucks  have  you  ? 

Mr.LiBBET.  We  have  three  motor  trucks,  one  a  1.500-pound  truck, 
one  a  *2.000-pound  truck,  and  we  also  have  a  light  Ford  package-de- 
liverr  machine.  These  machines  are  engaged  in  transporting  mail 
tnil  hauling  freight  and  supplies,  as  well  as  cans  of  fish  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries.    They  do  anything  in  the  ^vay  of  hauling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  used  by  all  the  bureaus? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes;  they  are  service  equipment  for  the  entire  depart- 
ment, and  they  haul  mail  for  all  of  the  outlying  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shre^^e.  Does  that  constitute  the  entire  motor  equipment  of 
the  department  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  No;  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  machines,  but  that 
*^institutes  all  the  motor  equipment  except  that  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mandards.  These  machines  run  on  regular  schedules.  They  leave 
the  department  building  in  the  morning  for  the  post  office.  First 
they  visit  the  outlying  bureaus  and  pick  iip  the  mail  that  has  accu- 
mxAaied  over  night,  and  go  to  the  post  office  and  get  the  mail  and 
n-tum  tnd  distribute  it  to  the  main  and  outlying  buildings.  By  the 
time  they  have  completed  that  round  trip  they  are  ready  lor  the  next 
one.  That  leaves  the  other  machine  for  the  other  hauling  we  have, 
nnying  freight,  supplies,  etc.  The  little  Ford  car  is  used  for  spe- 
•*i»l  delivery  and  the  transporting  of  small  packages. 

ifr.  Shbeve.  The  mail  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  Secre- 
tary's office  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes;  we  distribute  all  the  mail.  The  chief  clerk's 
office  is  the  hub  of  the  department  so  far  as  the  mail  is  concerned,  and 
it  is  distributed  from  that  center  in  all  directions. 

BEXTAT.    OF    CARO-SORTINO   AND    CARD-TABULATINCi    MACHtNEBY. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is^  an  item  for  the  rental  of  card- 
•^^rting  and  card-tabulating  machinery,  for  use  in  tabulating  census 
statistics.  That  is  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It  is  a  little  out 
*»f  the  ordinary  so  far  as  real  contingent  expenses  are  concerned,  and 
^e  would  like  simply  to  put  that  item  in,  in  order  to  give  us  authority 
to  do  it,  as  the  work  will  have  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Shreve.-  Is  this  work  being  done  now  ? 

Mr.  LmBET.  That  work  is  being  done  now ;  it  is  a  continual  work. 

Mr.  (iRirFix.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  use  of  those  machines? 

Mr.  Stei'art.  There  are  various  prices  for  tabulating  machines, 
and  sorting  machines,  the  rent  being  paid  to  the  Tabula tmg.  Record  • 
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ing  &  Computing  Co.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  the  rental  char«r< 
is  for  a  month  for  those  machines.  We  had  a  great  many  of  then 
during  the  census  period,  but  now  they  have  all  been  turned  bad 
except  two  or  three  machines.  All  the  work  we  are  doing  is  prac 
tically  being  done  on  the  machines  which  are  owned  by  tlie  Govern 
ment.  The  amount  which  we  are  paying  for  rental  is  now  verj 
trifling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  card-sorting  machine  a  different  machine  f  ron 
the  card-tabulatin|i:  machine? 

Mr-  Steuart.  \  es,  sir ;  it  is  an  entirely  different  machine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  owned  by  tlie  same  company? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Those  that  we  rented  were  owned  by  one  company 
but  all  of  the  rented  machines  have  now  been  turned  back  except  t\\< 
or  three.  We  liave  built,  and  the  Government  owns,  about  35  tabu 
la  ting  machines  and  28  or  32  sorting  machines. 

Mr.  Shrem«:.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  machine! 
you  rent  and  the  amount  of  the  rental  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  desired  was  later  supplied  and  is  here  printed  ii 
full,  as  follows:) 

During  the  census  i)erl(Ml  we  Iwive  renteil  82  bibulatlnjr  nmchines.  79  sortin] 
machines,  and  alM»ut  105  i)unchinp:  machines,  for  wliich  we  liave  paid  a  U>ui 
rental  since  July,  1919,  of  $71,783.86.  In  addition  we  purchasnl  M2  pundiini 
machines.  The  liureau  has  invented  and  constructed  H5  tabulating;  mochineS 
used  on  the  census  of  population ;  8  card  counters  and  26  sorting  ninchiii<>s 
also  901  punching  niach'ues.  For  the  purchasing  of  cards  and  rental  of  ini^ 
chines  we  have  paid  tlie  Tabulating  Machine  Co.  about  $3<K5,(MK).  We  now  havi 
tliree  tabulating  nuu'liines  and  six  sorting  machines.  Of  these,  one  tabulatiii) 
machine  and  four  sorting  machiiH»s  will  be  turned  back  to  the  company  befon 
the  end  of  this  month.  We  are  paying  for  these  machines  a  total  monthly  renta 
of  $285.  By  tlie  use  of  these  machines  we  have  been  able  to  tabulate  ni' 
proximately  2,706,000,000  cards. 

Mr.  Griffix.  This  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Steuart  hai 
made  in  regard  to  the  (lovernment  building  these  machines  is  verj 
interesting  because  we  find  that  nearly  every  bureau  of  the  Govern 
ment  seems  to  be  compelled  to  rent  these  machines.  If,  as  you  said 
the  Government  itself  has  built  a  machine  without  any  infrin^emeni 
of  patents  of  the  owners  of  the  machines  on  the  market,  it  would  U 
a  good  achievement  and  worthy  of  commendation,  and  it  might  U 
a  means  of  saving  money  for  the  Government  in  having  these  ma 
chines  assigned  to  the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  alive  to  the  situation,  and  I  have  been  ii 
correspondence  with  the  Budget  Bureau  with  the  purpose  of  arran«r 
ing  some  way  of  furnishing  to  bureaus  other  than  our  own  the  ma 
chines  that  have  been  constructed  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  from  which  you  rent 
your  machine  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  rented  from  the  Computing,  Tabulating  &  Ke 
cording  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  original  inventor  of  the  machine  ii 
Mr.  Herman  Hallerith.    He  got  his  start  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  these  machines  which  you  say  have  been  buill 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Xo,  sir;  they  have  been  constructed  in  the  mechanica 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  We  have  quite  a  mechanical 
laboratory.    One  reason  why  the  machines  have  not  been  used  by  th< 
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other  bureaus  is  that  the  machine  which  was  invented  and  constructed 
hy  the  Census  Bureau  was  primarily  a  tallying  machine  to  tally  popu- 
lation, including:  the  ages,  sexes,  an^  nativity.  The  machines  required 
for  the  majority  of  the  other  bureaus  must  be  counting  machines. 
We  are  now  working  on  a  counting  machine,  and  we  have  had  at  the 
FJiireau  of  the  Census  men  from  the  Post  Office  Department,  in  which 
a  jrreat  many  of  those  machines  are.  used.  Those  people  have  been 
in  (X)Diiultation  with  us  in  connection  with  our  endeavor  to  adapt 
"  ir  machines  to  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Shritve.  Do  you  pay  the  same  rental  which  the  Post  Office 
lH*partment  pays? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  do  not  pay  anv  rental  for  those. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  for  the  machines  which  you  do  rent  ? 

Mr.  Stecart.  I  imderstand  that  the  Post  Office  Department  pays 
tlie  Computing,  Tabulating  &  Recording  Co.  of  New  i  ork  the  same 
rate  of  rental  as  that  charged  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  similar 
niachines. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  I  understand  the  Post  Office  Department  is  adopting 
the  machine  you  built?   • 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  endeavoring  to  construct  a  machine  that  will 
meet  their  requirements  and  are  endeavoring  to  readjust  the  census 
machine  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  language  covers  two  or  three  machines  ? 

Mr.  SrErART.  Yes,  sir. 

TRANSFEB  OF   APPROPRIATIONS   TO  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Mr.  GRirnx.  I  notice  on  page  5  that  there  are  a  number  of  increases 
11.  imoonts,  beginning  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
*  <*nunerce.  There  is  an  increase  there  from  $4,500  to  $8,000.  I  would 
^'iiTTPst,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  that  the  wut- 
'*««  might  give  some  reason  on  the  record  for  those  various  increases. 
Mr.  Shreve.  In  line  4,  on  page  5,  there  is  an  increase  asked  for  from 
N*".?.')!)  to  $77,750.  That  is  covered  by  these  various  increases  you 
.•»a  ve  in  the  middle  of  the  paffe  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir.  As  1  explained,  that  does  not  necessarily  in- 
^'4ve  an  additional  appropriation.  It  simply  authorizes  us  to  permit 
t'te  bureau  to  transfer  that  particular  amount  into  the  contmgent 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  take  the  first  item,  for  promoting  commerce.- 
Vcm  had  $4,500  in  1922,  and  now  you  are  askmg  an  appropriation 
of  sx,()(K).    Will  you  please  explain  the  reason  for  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  would  have  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
DH^tic  Commerce  to  explain  that  in  detail.  We  call  upon  the 
'•'ireaiis  to  inform  us  how  much  of  their  regular  appropriations  they 
Wre  to  be  transferred  into  our  contingent  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
;>urrhasing  supplies  for  them.  The  amounts  are  based  entirely  on 
th«*  reports  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $170,150.  Is  that  ap- 
[x^nioned  all  along  the  1  ine  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  believe  it  is ;  most  of  it  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
aD'l  Domestic  Commerce. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Dr.  Klein,  what  do  you  say  about  that  ?  Are  thes< 
appropriations  dependent  upon  the  other  increases  you  are  asking 
for? 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  would  be  largely  dependent  upon  what  we  sc 
cure  in  our  other  appropriations.  Our  relationship  with  the  oSici 
of  the  Secretary  is  very  direct,  especially  in  reference  to  this  matter 
Our  expense  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  office  in  relation  to  t 
variety  of  things. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Is  not  that  taken  care  of  in  the  $12,000  direct  appro 
priation  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  want  to  give  tlu 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  $12,000  out  of  our  con 
tingeiit  fund.  These  transferred  amoupts  are  to  be  used  entirely  foi 
objects  relating  to  the  particular  appropriations  from  which  thej 
are  transferred,  and  the  $12,000  is  for  general  services  to  the  bureau 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  would  not  be  used  for  these  specific  items  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  necessarilv.  It  is  for  the  increased  service  do 
mands  of  the  entire  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  these  increases  are  dependent  entirely  upon  tin 
increases  further  along? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  so.  The  two  things  are  very  closely  in 
terrelated.     They  are  very  largely  dependent  on  one  another. 

Mr.  Shreve.  One  depends  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  notice  you  have  a  new  item  for  export  industriej^ 
for  which  you  ask  $20,000.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

4 

rOR  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES   OF  OFFICERS   AND  KMPLOYKKH   ATTENDING    MEETINGS  Ol 

SCIENTIFIC    AND    TRADE    BODIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  for  new  language  on  page  6,  "  Provided 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  hereafter  authorize  paymein 
of  expenses  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com 
merce  in  attendance  on  meetings  and  conventions  of  scientific  oj 
trade  bodies  in  connection  with  their  official  work  in  the  department 
And  provided  further^  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  in  hii 
discretion,  fix  the  actual  necessary  subsistence  expenses  of  officer 
and  employees  of  the  department  traveling  on  official  business  a 
hot  to  exceed  $7  per  day."    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  means  this :  Under  existing  law  the  departmen 
can  not  send  one  of  its  representatives  to  attend  a  scientific  or  tradi 
body  conference  or  convention  to  enlighten  them  and  give  them  tin 
benefit,  orally  or  otherwise,  of  the  information  we  have  acquired 
The  law  forbids  the  payment  of  any  money  to  defray  the  expensei 
of  a  person  who  is  attending  one  of  those  conventions  or  conferences 
We  are  constantly  being  called  upon  bv  chambers  of  commerce  an< 
scientific  bodies  who  may  be  meeting  in  convention  to  send  a  mat 
to  address  them  and  explain  the  work  of  the  department.  Thei 
want  us  to  show  them  how  we  can  help  them  from  what  we  hav^ 
developed  in  connection  with  some  particular  object.  We  simpli 
want  authority  when,  in  our  judgment,  we  deem  it  advisable  t< 
comply  with  a  request  of  that  tind  to  legally  do  it.    We  now  hav< 
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no  authority  to  send  a  man  to  any  of  those  meetings.  A  chamber  of 
ttMDmerce^  say,  is  having  a  meeting,  and  they  have  some  vital  ques- 
tion to  consicler.  Theyoelieve  that  our  department  may  be  able  to 
^ve  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment  on  it,  but  we  can  not  pay  the 
exDenses  of  a  man  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Shseve.  That  might  expand  into  quite  a  large  lyceum  bureau, 
mi^ht  it  not  i 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  probable.  I  think  the  depart- 
ment can  be  relied  upon  to  conscientiously  exercise  that  authority  if 
it  is  (Hinted. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  Is  there  not  a  general  law  now  that  allows  you 
to  pay  expenses  up  to  $4  a  day,  applying  to  all  of  the  departments? 

5Ir'  LiBBET.  That  is  the  travel  allowance,  and  we  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  that,  too.  This  is  simply  granting  us  authority  to  send 
thtsfinen  out. 

Mr.  Griitix.  If  you  had  this  authority,  with  the  limitation  of  $7 
a  dar,  they  would  come  in  for  the  $4  per  diem,  would  they  not? 

Jlr.  LiBBET.  $7  is  all  we  could  pay  them  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  could  pay  them  that  and  pay  this  also, 
•t)nld  you  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  can  pay  the  $4  now;  the  law  permits  us  to  do 
iLat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  we  allowed  this,  do  you  not  think  every  other 
department  would  also  want  a  limitation  of  $7  a  day? 

Mr.  I.IIBBET-  We  can  not  send  an  official  to  one  of  these  conventions 
iK)w.  We  can  send  them  on  other  official  business,  but  we  dare  not 
!^nd  them  to  a  conference. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  an  evil,  or  a  sup- 
p*^9wl  evil,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  political  conventions.  Some 
f'De  connected  with  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
Wiere,  went  out  on  official  business  and  attended  a  convention  at 
the  same  time.  The  business  happened  to  call  him  to  the  city  where 
tbi»  convention  was  held.  There  was  quite  an  uproar  over  it,  and  it 
r^ulteJ  in  an  amendment  to  the  statutes  prohibiting  any  person 
^m  attending  any  conference  or  convention  or  anything  of  that 
find,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  departments  have  been  prohib- 
t^l  fnan  complying  with  requests  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Take  a  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
If  an  official  of  the  Government  goes  to  that  meeting  and  addresses 
lite  chamber  of  commerce,  is  not  that  Government  business? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  Government  business,  but  under  the  law  we  are 
'^>t  allowed  to  send  a  man  for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  this  section  reads  now  you  could  not  only  pay 
for  their  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $7  a  day,  but  you  could  also  pay 
ibeir  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  are  allowed  to  do  that  now  when  we  send  a  man 
''fi  official  business.  The  law  permits  us  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses 
»ii^  U  a  day. 

Mr.  Gbufin.  This  $7  a  day  would  simply  cover  their  room  and 
^joard  (luring  the  time  they  were  on  this  official  business? 

ilr.  LiBBET.  The  increase  we  are  asking  for  from  $4  to  $7  means 
tliis:  We  would  not  allow  every  man  who  travels  $7  a  day.    For  in- 
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stance,  we  have  a  fish  hatchery  on  the  Potomac  River.  If  we  wani 
to  send  a  laborer  down  there  to  repair  something,  we  would  no 
allow  him  $7  a  day.  If  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  we  would  onli 
allow  him  a  reasonable  amount,  but  this  provision  would  allow  ui 
when  we  send  a  man  to  New  York  or  to  Chicago  to  represent  t\u 
department  to  partly  defray  his  expenses.  Anybody  who  travel! 
now  knows  that  $4  a  day  will  not  procure  room  and  board  for  om 
day,  and  the  result  is  that  the  men  who  go  out  have  to  defray  thos( 
expenses  for  the  Government  out  of  their  own  pockets.  We  wouk 
like  to  have  a  maximum  of  $7  a  day. 

STATIONERY    AND   DBAFTING    SUPPLUiS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice,  according  to  your  tabulated  statement  oi 
page  7,  for  stationery  and  drafting  supplies  you  had  $26,500  in  192i 
and  in  1921  you  had  $33,290.48,  while  for  1923  you  are  asking  foi 
$54,915.    What  is  the  occasion  for  this  great  increase? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  make  up  our  estimate  eacl 
3^ear  we  ask  each  bureau  to  furnish  a  statement  showing  the  anioun 
of  their  probable  needs  for  every  object  of  expenditure.  This  tabl 
is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  objects  of  expenditure.  We  base  that  oi 
the  statements  of  the  needs  of  the  bureaus  as  reoresented  to  us  b] 
the  chief  of  each  bureau,  and  in  that  way  we  determine  how  mucl 
we  expect  to  spend. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  are  estimates  that  come  to  vou  from  the  bureat 
chiefs  of  the  requirements  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.   X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  this  item  been  passed  upon  by  the  Bureau  o; 
the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Evidently  it  has.  I  do  not  think  they  made  anj 
change  in  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  include  under  the  word  "  stationery  '' 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  would  be  hard  to  answer  that  completely  withou 
one  of  the  schedules  of  the  General  Supplv  Committee  before  mc 
I  may  say  it  means  all  kinds  of  paper  use<5,  letterheads,  enveloj>efl 
tablets,  drafting  supplies,  blue-print  paper,  drawing  paper — in  fact 
anything  in  the  way  of  stationery  and  drafting  supplies.  I  believi 
even  lead  pencils,  mucilage,  paste,  and  such  things  as  that  are  in 
eluded. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Is  not  paper  considerably  cheaper  now  than  it  wai 
last  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  is  a  little  cheaper,  but  it  is  still  high. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  taken  into  account  in  your  estimate  thi 
changes  in  price? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No ;  frankly,  when  we  made  our  estimates  we  base< 
them  on  existing  prices  at  that  time.  We  were  afraid  to  anticipat 
any  drop  in  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  very  interesting  Jor  the  committee  t< 
know  just  what  has  been  the  average  drop  in  prices  in  the  variou 
items  you  have  enumerated  here. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  place  to  get  that,  I  may  suggest,  would  be  thi 
General  Supply  Committee,  l^cause  we  have  to  make  our  purchase 
based  on  the  contracts  made  by  the  General  Supply  Committee 
They  would  have  the  comparative  figures. 
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Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  You  have  not  any  idea  you  are  going  to  use 
twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  supplies  as  you  used  last  year,  have  you? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  suppose  we  will,  because  our  work  is  increasinff. 
Thit  all  means  more  stationery.  If  the  work  increases  twofold.  I 
thing:  our  stationery  needs  will  be  increased  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shseve.  You  can  get  that  .information  from  the  General  Sup- 
plT  Committee  and  put  in  the  record,  can  you  not? 

^Ir.  LniBET.  I  will  be  glad  to  request  that  from  the  General  Sup- 
[>1y  Committee.     You  mean  covering  the  entire  schedule? 

^r.  Shreve.  Covering  the  large  items,  at  least. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Suppose  we  take  the  objects  of  expenditure  as  set 
forth  and  give  you  comparative  prices  between  1922  and  1923. 

Mr.  Shseve.  I  wish  you  would  also  include  1921. 

Mr.  liiBBET.  We  will  send  this  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HrrcHiNSON.  I  understood  jjrou  to  say  you  made  this  estimate 
from  the  statement  of  the  needs  oi  the  different  bureaus  as  given  to 
jou  br  the  heads  of  those  bureaus  ? 

Iff.  LnjBET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HrrcHixsoN.  Where  does  the  Budget  Bureau  come  in?  Does 
that  estimate  go  to  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  Budget  bureau  does  not  enter  into  it  until  we 
>  ilnnit  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  Did  they  approve  this  estimate? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  do  not  think  they  changed  it.  The  Budget  Bureau 
hid  representatives  at  our  department,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
overlooked  anything. 

Mr.  HrrcHixsoN.  They  approved  this  estimate? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Shrei-e.  All  of  these  items  ? 

Mr.LiBBET.  Yes,  sir. 

rURNITI^RE  AND  ELOOR  CX)VER1N0S. 

Mr.  Griffix.  I  see  you  have  an  item  here  for  $28,285  for  furni- 
f^np  and  floor  coverings,  which  exceeds  the  1922  estimate  by  about 
*12.<¥«).  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  creation  of  additional  offices  and  additional  work, 
^^ehave  had  severa.l  rooms  that  were  real  large.  We  had  to  accom- 
I'ti'late  new  activities  and  build  partitions  in  them,  making  separate 
r<if>ms  to  accommodate  the  increased  force,  and  tn  those  cases  those 
fr^irs  were  formerly  bare,  and  in  many  instances  we  put  rugs  on  the 
4^r.  , 

Mr.  Griffix.  This  will  not  be  used  for  buying  thousand-dollar 
^nt-nul  rugs,  will  it  ?  . 

Mr.  LiBBET.  No ;  absolutely  not.  We  do  not  get  anything  unless 
^«*  are  obliged  to.  We  dare  not  purchase  anything  that  is  not  cov- 
*>*\  by  the  General  Supply  Committee's  schedule,  and  much  of  our 
|r»aterial  is  purchased  from  the  General  Supply  Committee — from 
'»^>  :^ock  of  surplus  material.  We  have  to  first  clear  through  the 
*»**neral  Supply  Committee.  If  they  have  it,  or  anything  similar  to 
^•oranythmg  that  will  answer,  we  have  got  to  buy  it  from  them. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record,  a  state- 
•'  <*ni  showing  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $28,285. 
Mr.  LiBBET.  Very  well. 

I 
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Estimate  cost  of  furniture  and  floor  coverings,  fiscal  year  J923. 

Secretary J__  $300J 

Assistant  secretary ^ .- 100.  i 

Chief  clerk i 400,  { 

Chief  clerk  and  superintendent 50J 

Library 60J 

Disbursing 100.  \ 

Appointments 50J 

Publications 50J 

Supplies 100.  < 

Auditor 25.1 

Solicitor 25.  i 

Census • 2, 000. 1 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

Contingent  expenses 1, 000.1 

Promoting  commerce 8, 0(K)J 

Promoting  commerce.  South  and  Central  America 1,200.1 

Commercial  attaches 1, 500.  < 

Promoting  commerce,  Far  East 1,500.^ 

Export  industries 9, 5(X).I 

Standards 600.^ 

Fisheries 100.1 

Lighthouses > 1, 4<K).  i 

Navigation — 

Contingent  expenses 1,  000.  i 

Wireless 225.1 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 3,  500.  i 

Reserve 500.  * 

Total 28,  285. 

Filing  cases,  bookcases,  transfer  cases,  miscellaneous  cabinets  and  tra^ 
desks,  stools,  clocks,  costumers,  mirrors,  safe  cabinets,  typewriter  stands,  dl 
tionary  stands,  tables,  telephone  holders,  washstands,  water  coolers,  lockci 
wardrobes,  carpets,  rugs,  linoleum,  mats. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC     SUPPLIES     AND     MKTKOBOIjOOY    INSTRl'MENTS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for  phot 
graphic  supplies   and   meteorological   instruments   from  $1,550 
$5,600.    What  bureau  has  occasion  to  use  thase  instruments? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Bureau  < 
Standards,  I  believe,  would  use  a  lot  of  that  material.  You  unde 
stand  that  the  items  that  will  be  purchased  under  those  headings  a 
not  absolutely  just  those  things  that  are  specified.  Those  are  t] 
headings  as  they  appeared  in  the  general  schedule  of  supplies.  The 
are  numerous  things  that  do  not  appear  there,  so  that  it  would  n 
mean  the  one  or  two  items  that  are  mentioned. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  an  item  for  motor-drawn  vehicles.  Ha 
you  covered  that  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  there  is  an  increase  from  $3,300  to  $4,000. 

Mr.  SHRE^^:.  In  1921  you  expended  $1,171.07;  for  1922  you  esl 
mated  $3,300 ;  and  for  1923,  $4,000. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  means,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  to  maintain  tl 
trucks  we  have,  the  repairs,  tires,  and  supplies.    Those  trucks  ha 
been  doing  service  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  have  held  t 
remarkably  well.    Of  course,  each  year  they  need  more  repairs. 
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TYPEWBITING  AND  COMPUTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  an  increase  for  typewriting  and  com- 
rmtin^  machines.  Last  year  the  estimate  was  $9,000  and  for  1923 
ym  estimate  $14,850. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  arrived  at  from  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  bureaus  as  to  what  their  needs  will  be 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shre\T!:.  I'hat  is  purely  a  matter  of  estimate  on  the  part  of  the 
bureaus? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gritfix.  Do  you  know  how  many  typewriting  and  computing 
mjK'hines  you  have  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Xo,  sir;  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  I  can  ascertain. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  us  with  a  list  showing  the 
numher  of  typewriting  and  computing  machines  you  have. 

Mr,  LfBBET.  Very  well. 

Jfr.  Griffix.  And  how  they  are  distributed  as  to  bureaus. 

Mr,  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir. 

T^ffftniiimg,  adding,  and  comfyiiUng  mavhhies  in  possession  of  the  Department 

of  Commerce. 


Bureaa  or  oflfke. 

Typewriters. 

Adding  and  computing 
machines. 

Wash- 
ington. 

FidU. 

Wash- 
ington. 

Field. 

18 
2 

19 
3 
9 

1 

9 

9 

12 

428 

290 

150 

71 

33 

«9 

29 

15 

A«sjrtanl  S^tenuiy 

''^cta^iMisaDenntendent 

1 

1 

'•**^«adihmDiiie       

j-r«»«IBlUppUJK 

^smBs..'.VVJi.... 

I'sfcuni^..                   

3 

If  pCDitifffBtl                                                     

liLstnoan                                     

1 

3 

245 

42 

39 

6 

5 

42 

4 

2 

rifpi« 

^^EWS 

'wjc:  aDd  dooMstic  ooionmoe 

201 
7 

153 

212 
72 
46 

140 

22 

■tofirds. 

6 

mats 

6 

LifeiwK* : 

48 

•c^n- 

15 

^~^tML ..'. 

1 

:"uibiMi  f  Kqmtion  .     , 

Total 

1,207 

831 

394 

97 

VUKL, 


Mr.  Shre^x.  What  is  the  fuel  and  refrigeration  situation  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  believe  the  slight  increase  asked  for  fuel  is  based 
"0  a  probable  increase  in  the  price  of  coal. ' 

Mr.  HcTCHiNSON.  Coal  has  gone  down,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  am  not  free  to  sav  just  how  that  was  arrived  at,  but 
1  could  ascertain  from  my  records  at  the  office  just  what  we  based 
tiial  increase  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  more  than  you  asked  for  1922. 

88283—22 4 
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Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes;  $2,000  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  coal  is  cheaper  than  it  was 
year  ago? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  These  figures.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  all  arrived  at  lo 
ically,  we  did  not  guess  at  tnem,  and,  as  I  say,  I  would  have  to  g 
the  aata  on  which  they  were  compiled. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  kind  of  coal  are  you  using? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Mostly  pea  coal  at  the  present  time.  We  find  we  g 
the  best  results  from  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  amount  of  fuel  \i 
use  and  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  from  whom  you  buy  the  coal. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  At  the  present  time  we  are  buying  it  from  the  Go 
ernment  fuel  yards. 

Amountti  eJrpend'ed  for  fuel  from  appropriation  for  *'  Contingent  €xi>en»r, 

Department  of  Commerce,  1921.'' 


Location. 


Ooxnmerce  Building 

Stable 

Bureau  of  Fisheries: 

Sixth  and  B  Streets  SW , 
Bryans  Point,  M  d 


Total. 


Amount. 


Tons. 


Pea 
Stove 

Egg 

Chestnut. 


614 
20 

30 
5 


Cosi 


Pounds. 


1,090  m,f0 

650  2MI 


1,720 
1,510 


421 
453 


669  4,970      7.73^ 


EUCCTRICITT  AND  GAS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  constitutes  the  electric  and  gas  service  I 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  th^  electric  current  we  use,  and  we  use  a  lit! 
gas,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  an  increase.    Will  you  explain  whi 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  afcout  $2,000  in  tl 
electric  and  gas  service,  and  the  increase  is  caused  by  addition 
lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  using  any  more  building  space  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No ;  but  we  may  have  to  use  more  lights. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  We  learned  ^rom  the  Secretary  that  the  men  a 
working  overtime. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  They  are,  so  that  we  bum  the  lights  later.    Howev< 
we  have  had  to  change  our  lighting  system.    Where  we  formerly  \\\ 
one  immense  room  we  have  made  four  or  five  smaller  rooms  out 
it,  which  means  individual  lights  in  each  room. 


TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 


Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  an  increase  in  the  telephone  and  tel 
graph  service,  an  increase  from  $2,957.60  to  $7,000.  Will  you  plea 
explain  that? 
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Mr.  LiBBET.  That  is  due  to  the»large  volume  of  telegrams  we  are 
now  handling.  AVe  are  getting  many  inquiries  from  commercial 
iources,  and  they  require  answers  by  telegram. 

TBAVELIXO    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shkeve-  Will  you  explain  the  item  of  transportation,  pas- 
*n«ren  including  subsistence  of  persons  traveling,  and  freight? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  There  is  only  a  slight  increase  in  tliat  item.  We  an- 
ticipate that  we  may  have  just  a  little  bit  more  travel  next  year  than 
we  had  this.  As  the  Secretarv  remarked,  it  is  necessary  to  send 
men  to  inspect  some  of  our  outlying  offices,  and  we  want  enough  to 
take  care  of  them  if  necessary. 

BEPAISS    TO   BUILDING. 

Mr.  Shius\-k,  You  have  an  item  for  repaii-s  to  building? 

3fr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shke\'e.  What  repaire  are  necessary  ? 

ilr.  LiBBEY.  Repairs  to  building  do  not  mean  just  repairs  here 
and  there;  it  means  anything  we  do  to  the  building,  such  as  painting, 
^placing  window  glass,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  ai-e  in  a  i^ented  building  ? 

Jir.  LffiBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  Do  not  the  owners  make  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  They  make  major  repairs  and  we  the  minor  repairs 
^  do  the  interior  painting.     . 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Does  the  lease  provide  that  you  shall  make  certain 

Mr.  IdBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  very  broad  lease,  and  it  stipu- 
lates that  the  chief  clerk's  decision  shall  be  final  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes major  and  minor  repairs,  and  the  owners  have  no  appeal  from 
t/jal  decision.  If  something  breaks  and  the  chief  clerk  says  it  is  a 
sitjfor  repair  the  owners  are  compelled  to  inake  it,  and  they  have  in- 
variablv  done  it- 
Mr.  Shrei-e.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the  owners 
have  put  into  the  building  in  the  way  of  repairs  during  the  last  year  ? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  have  no  way  of  telling  that  because  I  never  see  the 
''ilk  but  I  will  tell  you  a  few  things  they  have  done.  They  have 
*veral  times  puttied  every  window  on  the  outside  of  the  building; 
^liey  have  painted  the  outside  woodwork  of  the  building,  the  window- 
"•n\  and  things  of  that  kind.  Recently  they  replaced  a  large  steel 
J»rape  door  in  the  back  of  the  building,  which  was  an  expensive 
proposition.  The  heating  system  has  at  times  broken  under  the  floors 
anil  they  have  had  to  dig  out  and  replace  the  pipes.  The  machinery 
[if  the  building,  the  refrigerating  plant,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
•:3ve  l^een  overhauled,  but  what  the  cost  has  been  to  them  I  can  not 

* 

Mr.  Shre^-e-  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Nothing  whatever. 
Mr.  Shbe%-e.  You  call  those  major  repairs? 
Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  minor 
repairs  you  have  made  during  the  course  of  the  year? 
Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Minor  repairs  to  Commerce  Building,  fiscal  year  192L  . 

Glass $89.0< 

Painting 705.7,^ 

Refinishing   floors 283. 2C 

Cutting  wall  and  installing  door ' 50.  (K 

Repairs  to  awnings 1. -^ 

Repairs  to  window  sliade .6( 

Total 1, 129. 81 

POSTAGE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  as  to  foreign  exchange  and 
postage  ?    Has  that  situation  changed  recently  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  No.    The  amount  is  the  same  as  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Grifetn.  What  is  the  meaning  of  foreign  exchange  and  whai 
is  the  reason  for  that  large  item  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  to  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT.  That  has  I'efei'ence  to  the  foreign  publications  for 
warded  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Foreign  publications? 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  At  least  our  publications  sent  to  foreign  coiintriei 
in  exchange  for  their  publications. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  postage. 

Mr.  Eckhardt.  Thev  are  sent  by  freight,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Libbey.  The  publications  go  in  boxes  and  are  handled  througl 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  words  "  foreign  exchange  "  are  a  little  mis 
leading? 

Mr.  iClbix.  It  means  the  exchange  of  publications. 

Mr.  Shrent;.  And  not  money? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Grittin.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exchange  of  foreigi 
money  into  our  money. 

Mr.  Libbey.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Libbey.  No;  it  is  the  exchange  of  publications. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF   AUTOMOBII.ES    FOR   SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  item  for  passenger  vehick 
from  $950  to  $2^00. 

Mr.  Libbey.  We  are  asking  for  that  increase  rather  than  for  an  ap 
propriation  with  which  to  purchase  a  new  car.  The  car  is  gettinj 
old  and  it  needs  more  repairs.  That  is  the  Secretaiy's  limousine,  an 
it  has  held  up  remarkably  well ;  it  has  had  excellent  care. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  has  been  running  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  Since  July  1, 1918. 

Mr.  Shrb^-b.  Do  you  remember  what  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  We  were  allowed  $4,000.  Several  of  the  department 
got  cars  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Grtftin.  Will  it  cost  $2,200  to  repair  it  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Griffix.  I  notice  that  in  1921  you  expended  $1,182.27. 

Mr.  LiBB£T.  That  does  not  mean  for  repairs  alone.  You  will  notice 
that  the  footnote  says,  "  Maintenance  and  operation,  $1,650,  and  re- 
I»irs,  $550/'  The  charge  is  made  up  in  that  way,  and  maintenance 
and  operation  means  the  gasoline,  tires,  grease,  and  oil. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  payment  of  a  diauffeur? 

Mr.  Lkbbet.  No  ;  he  is  carried  as  a  messenger. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

!Mr.  Shre^x.  We  would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  miscellaneous 
item,  because  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  that  item.  In  1921  you 
expended  $2,236.68,  for  1922  you  estimated  $10,100,  and  for  1923  you 
estimate  $17,825. 

ilr.  LiBBET.  That  item  is  made  up  of  odds  and  ends',  everything  that 
L<  ooC  included  in  the  general  table  of  objects  of  expenditure.  As  I 
^ar.  these  amounts  and  the  others  were  made  up  logically  from  our 
km)wledge  of  past  expenditures  and  the  future  needs.  I  could  not 
^ing^e  out  any  particular  things,  because  I  would  have  to  consult  the 
><'hedule  of  supplies,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  take  hours  to  find  out  just 
what  would  constitute  miscellaneous  items.  When  we  have  to  pur- 
<  }iase  an  article,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  consult  the  schedule  ana  see 
if  it  is  covered  by  general  headings ;  if  it  is  we  buy  from  the  schedule. 
Then,  there  is  one  general  heading  for  miscellaneous  articles,  and  those 
articles  are  not  covered  in  those  set  forth  above. 

Mr.  Shrevil  And  those  articles  might  not  be  alike  in  any  two  years  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  alike  in  any  two 
years.  The  disbursing  clerk  reminds  me  that  we  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  of  every  expenditure  out  of  this  fund,  so  that  last 
rws  report  would  be  in  your  office  and  the  reports  for  past  years 
are  here  if  you  would  like  to  look  at  them.  We  account  for  this 
niDtingent  fund  annually. 

RENTAL  OF  WATER-COOLING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  4  I  find. this  language: 

Kffltal  of  water-cooling  plant  in  Commerce  Building,  not  to  exceed  $1,400. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir.  We  rent  the  water-cooling  plant,  and  it 
•ime  about  in  this  way :  The  building  we  are  now  occupying  was 
••reeled  for  our  special  use  after  proper  authority  from  Congi*ess  to 
'•'»nsider  proposals.  Several  were  submitted  and  the  plan  offered 
k  the  owners  of  this  building  was  the  best.  After  the  building  was 
nnJer  construction  it  was  conceived  that  a  water-cooling  system  in 
it  wguld  be  far  better  than  the  old  and  insanitary  type  of  water 
'^fJers,  so  we  negotiated  with  the  owners  as  to  installing  a  water- 
•^viling  system  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  ice  and  coolers; 
^^j  agreed  to  do  it  at  an  annual  rental.  The  building  was  erected 
m  two  parts;  we  had  what  we  call  the  main  building,  and  later  the 
winw  was  built.  We  used  to  pay  $700  for  it,  but  when  we  erected 
^^  addition  it  was  increased  to  $1,400.  We  had  no  appropriation 
available  to  pay  for  that,  so  Congress  gave  us  authority  in  the  regu- 
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lar  annual  appropriation  bill  to  include  that  as  an  item  in  oui 
contingent  fund.  In  other  words,  allowed  us  to  use  a  part  of  thii 
contingent  fund  to  rent  this  water-cooling  plant.  It  is  probably  fai 
cheaper  than  to  purchase  icej  maintain  water  coolers,  and  a  force  o] 
men  to  attend  them,  and  this  is  a  very  logical  expenditure,  to  mj 
mind. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  Is  not  that  a  rather  large  rental  to  pay  for  the  us^ 
of  a  water-cooling  plant  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  could  not  answer  .that,  because  I  really  do  not  knov 
what  a  plant  of  that  kind  should  cost ;  I  have  no  idea  what  it  cosi 
originally  to  install  it,  but  I  imagine  that  the  cost  of  installing  largel] 
figured  in  the  basis  on  which  they  made  a  contract  with  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  also  meani 
the  employment  of  some  man  to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Our  engineer  supervises  the  operation  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  under  contract,  anyway,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  the  rental  of  the  equipment;  we  keep  it  in  opera 
tioiL  and  our  chief  engineer  attends  to  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  lon^  a  term  have  you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  runs  with  the  lease,  and  we  are  operating  under  t 
five-year  lease,  which  expires,  I  think,  in  1924. 

STOBAflE  OF  DOCUMENTS  OF  BUKEAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  item  "  Storage  of  docu 
ments  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  not  to  exceed  $1,500J 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  had  a  large  number  o! 
lighthouse  documents  that  needed  storing,  and  we  had  no  place  ii 
our  present  building  to  put  them.  We  asked  authority  from  Con 
gress  to  let  us  spend  out  of  our  contingent  fund  $1,500.  if  necessarj^ 
to  store  them,  and  we  did  that  for  a  number  of  years.  At  the  preseni 
time  we  take  care  of  them  ourselves;  we  do  not  have  to  g:o  outside 
The  $1,500  was  not  an  additional  allowance,  but  it  was  simply  au 
thority  which  permitted  us  to  rent  this  space  if  we  needed  it,  an< 
that  language  has  remained  in  the  bill  ever  since.  However,  we  us 
the  money  for  other  purposes  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  really  do  not  need  it  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  may  at  any  time ;  we  do  not  know  when  we  ma] 
have  to  go  outside  and  rent  space,  although  I  do  not  believe  we  wil 
ever  have  to  do  so ;  but  we  do  need  the  money,  and  it  has  never  beei 
stricken  out  because  it  was  not  an  additional  amount  allowed  to  us 
it  was  simply  authority  to  use  that  amount  of  money  out  of  the  con 
tingent  fund  for  that  purpose  if  the  space  were  needed. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  You  have  another  item  for  storage,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  comes  under  our  rental  clause. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  idea  in  carrying  both  items  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Well,  as  I  say,  we  have  never  asked  to  have  thai 
stricken  out,  because  it  has  been  carried  along  year  after  year,  an< 
perhaps  some  time  we  may  have  to  use  it  and  then  it  would  necessi 
tate  coming  to  Congress  again  and  getting  authority  to  do  it.  Thi 
very  fact  that  we  are  not  using  it  for  storage  space  does  not  meai 
that  we  can  spare  that  much  money  out  of  our  appropriation. 
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ilr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  drop  this  item 
here  and  carry  it  in  one  place? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Xo ;  because  if  we  could  only  use  that  money  for  stor- 
aSB  purposes  it  would  then  become  a  rent  item,  and,  as  I  say,  we  need 
I  his  amount  of  money  in  our  contingent  fund.  I  would  have  no 
'•bjection  to  taking  out  the  language,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  de- 
'■rease  our  continent  fund  by  $1,500,  because  we  are  trying  very  hard 
u>  get  along  on  the  amount  of  money  you  are  giving  us. 

Mr.  GwmN.  Wliy  can  you  not  say  the  money  is  necessary  in  some 
"ther  bureau  and  ask  the  committee  to  allow  it  for  that  bureau? 
Tlit»n  you  will  have  a  fair  and  frank  proposition  and  not  one  that  is 
•  oncealed. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  AVe  have  never  intended  it  as  a  concealment.  As  I 
i^y.  it  is  simply  authority  to  use  that  amount  of  money  out  of  the 
•''»nting«?nt  fund  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  it  for  tnat  purpose. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  have  been  concealed  if  the  chairman  had 
not  thought  to  ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Lebbet.  Xo ;  I  think  it  has  been  talked  about  before. 

Mr.  Griffix.  We  would  take  it  to  mean  that  that  amount  of  money 
^a.s  used  for  the  storage  of  these  papers. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  item  was  in  the  bill  long  before  I  became  chief 
« lerk  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Did  you  include  this  item  in  your  general  estimate? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  as  an  object  of  rent;  no,  sir;  but  as  a  need;  we 
E^l  the  money,  of  course. 

Mr.  Geiffix.  What  is  the  Mature  of  the  documents  that  require 
^r^'h  careful  attention  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  At  the  time  we  were  housed  in  about  four  or  five 
'liflerent  buildings,  and  there  was  not  room  in  either  of  them  to 
]f\it  these  away;  they  were  old  documents  relating  to  deed3  and 
titles  ind  they  are  now  in  one  building  in  a  fireproof  vault. 

Mr.  Shkevb.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  surplusage ;  it  simply  attracts 
iUention  and  raises  inquiries  which  we  can  avoid  by  omitting  it. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  having  the  language 
-tricken  out. 

riBST-AID  OUTFITS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  item,  "  First-aid  outfits  for  use  in 
tuH  buildings  occupied  by  employees  of  this  department "  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That,  Mr?  Chairman,  is  another  authority  we  asked 
^'♦r  a  number  of  years  ago.  We  wanted  to  buy  some  first-aid  outfits, 
iD.l  we  believed  that  the  language  of  the  act  under  which  we  are 
'{uniting  did  not  give  us  authority  to  buy  those  outfits,  so  we  asked 
1  iihority  to  buy  them,  and  we  did  install  them  in  the  building.  Of 
'mrse,  to  replace  them  and  maintain  them  we  have  to  have  that 
linpia^,  otherwise  we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  very  small  expenditure. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Very  small ;  yes.    I  believe  they  cost  about  $5  apiece. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  any  use  for  them  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  have  a  sick  room,  and  we  have  a  woman  in  charge 
•f  it.  We  buy  our  medicines  from  a  private  fund ;  we  spend  no  Gov- 
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ernment  money  for  medicines.  We  build  up  the  fund  from  contrib 
tions  and  from  sales,  and  with  that  money  and  with  voluntai 
contributions  from  some  of  us  now  and  then  we  keep  our  little  me<] 
cine  fund  going.  I  believe  the  outfits  have  been  of  real  use.  VTin 
we  have  a  very  serious  case  of  illness,  we  call  in  a  doctor,  and  ju 
recently  we  have  had  three  or  four  occasions  when  we  had  to  set 
out  and  get  a  physician. 

PURCHASES   IN   OPEN    MABKET. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  item  on  page  7  in  the  brackets  is  permanei 
law  now? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  permanent  law.  We  did  not  include  th 
this  year.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Section  3683  of  tl 
Eevised  Statutes  reads : 

No  part  of  the  contingent  fund  appropriated  to  any  department,  bureau, 
office  sliall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  articles  except  such  as  the  lui 
of  the  department  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  busint^ 
of  the  department,  bureau,  or  office,  and  shall,  by  written  order,  direi't  to 
procured. 

That  would  cover  a  case  like  this.  Suppose  one  of  our  tabiilatii 
machines  broke  down.  Under  that  statute  before  us  could  buy 
new  part  we  could  have  to  go  to  the  Secretary  and  get  him  to  si^ 
an  order  in  advance  to  allow  us  to  go  down  town  and  get  the  pai 
We  limited  it  to  $25  so  that  no  evil  could  occur.    In  case  of  an  erne 

ijency  we  could  telephone  to  the  contractor  and  give  him  the  onl 
ater.     The  order  is  finally  approved  but  not  in  advance.     It  li 
helped  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  That  is  for  items  not  over  $25  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  did  not  want  it  for  items  involvin*?  anv  lariri 
amount  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  your  opinion  is  that  if  the  paragraph 
brackets,  on  page  7,  is  eliminated  that  the  law  contained  in  the  h\ 
paragraph  covers  the  case? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There, is  no  need  for  this? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  None  whatever.  We  omitted  it  from  our  estimate 
we  did  not  put  it  in  because  the  word  "  hereafter  "  makes  it  |:>erm 
nent  legislation. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  item  at  the  top  of  j)aj 
8,  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  whicli  v< 
are  asking  $66,500. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  $65,500  of  that  represents  the  Commerce  Buildin 
in  which  the  main  portion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
housed.     One  thousand  *  dollars  represents  the  rent  of  a  stable  < 
garage  where  we  keep  the  Secretary's  limousine,  and  one  of  oi 
motor   trucks,   and   one   car   for  the   Bureau   of   the   Census, 
used  to  be  a  stable  when  we  had  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building  is  a 
rented  building. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Rented  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  rented  from  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Halliday.  It 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  Commerce  Building  Co.,  ana  they 
Ut*r  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Halliday. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  are  there  in  that 
buUdin^? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  contains  182,954  square  feet,  and  I  think  the  esti- 
mate will  show  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  28  cents  a  foot. 
Voo  will  find  that  in  the  appendix  to  the  Budget. 

rent  of  storage  space. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  "  For  rent  of  storage  space  outside 
tbe  Commerce  Building,"  for  which  you  ask  $2,000. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  are  renting  space  now,  but  we  are  not  using  all  of 
that  appropriation.  We  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  quite 
all  that  amount,  although  when  we  first  asked  for  that  authority  we 
thought  we  would  need  that  much.  We  had  a  census  coming  on,  and 
we  had  lots  of  things  to  store  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  prep- 
tration  for  the  taking  of  the  census,  but  we  used  only  the  amoimt 
we  needed.  We  are  now  renting  6,200  square  feet,  and  under  the 
law  we  are  restricted  to  paying  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a  square  foot 
a^  a  rental  charge,  and  the  building  must  be  fireproof.  Our  total 
fipenditure  is  $1,500,  and  the  rest  of  the  appropriation  we  turn  back 
to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  store  there? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  have  a  large  number  of  department  records  and 
census  cards  there,  and  we  store  a  good  bit  of  our  material,  such  as 
eoreJopes,  until  they  are  ready  for  issue  or  use.  We  have  some  of 
tlie  census  machinery  there.  We  store  old  furniture  until  such  time 
^^  we  are  authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  it.  That  is  general  storage. 
^^  e  also  have  a  lot  of  census  records  over  there  that  were  damaged  in 
the  fire.    They  are  quite  a  burden. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  storage  charge  seems  pretty  high  as  compared 
with  the  rent  you  are  paying  for  the  main  Commerce  Building. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  very  hard  to  find  storage  space.  I  went  all 
aniund  looking  for  storage  space.  I  was  ofi^red  storage  space  at 
Ti)  cents  a  foot«  90  cents  a  foot,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  foot,  whereas 
the  law  says  we  must  not  pay  more  than  25  cents  a  square  foot 
for  fireproof  storage.  We  are  using  the  stable  of  the  old  Heurich 
Brewery.  I  went  to  the  brewery  and  found- that  they  had  some  very 
•iesirabie  ^ace  in  the  brewery  proper,  but  they  had  some  cheaper 
-pace  in  the  stable,  which  is  a  building  of  brick  and  concrete  con- 
-iruction^  and  just  as  fireproof  as  you  can  make  a  building.  We 
have  taken  the  space  in  as  small  parcels  as  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  that  storage  house  located  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  is  at  Twenty-sixth  and  D  Streets. 
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Wednesday,  January  25,  1922. 
BUBEAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 
STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  DIBECTOB. 

DUTIES   AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Siire>tb.  Doctor,  we  are  taking  im  this  morning  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
make  a  general  statement  of  the  duties  of  this  bureau,  going  intii 
some  detail  with  reference  to  the  present  activities  of  your  com- 
mercial attaches  and  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  briefly,  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  that  of  collecting  accurate  information  on 
foreign  economic  and  specifically  commercial  conditions  and  dis- 
tributing that  information  as  effectively  as  possible,  getting  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  individuals,  firms,  banks,  and  business  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  most  likely  to  profit  by  such  information.  For 
that  purpose  the  bureau  maintains  a  series  of  foreign  offices  of  its 
own,  some  27  offices  in  all;  some  of  them  in  charge  of  commercial 
attaches  and  others  in  charge  of  trade  commissioners,  a  distinction 
which  I  want  to  bring  out  in  just  a  moment.  The  Consular  Senuce 
is  also  required  by  law  to  transmit  to  the  bureau,  through  the  State 
Department,  all  information  pertaining  to  commercial  matters  which 
that  service  is  able  to  collect.  The  bureau,  in  other  words,  is  a 
vehicle  for  the  transmission  of  information.  At  first  glimpse  this 
might  appear  to  be  a  purely  passive,  semiclerical  function. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  become  extremely  complicated,  because* 
there  is  brought  with  that  work  the  responsibility  of  bringing  this 
information  to  the  individuals  who  can  really  profit  by  it,  and  not 
only  that,  but  of  thinking  constructively  as  welt ;  not  simply  receiv- 
ing information  as  it  happens  to  come  in,  but  going  out  for  it.  The 
illustrations  which  Mr.  Hoover  gave  yesterday  are  more  or  less 
indicative  of  that;  we  may  note  the  position,  for  example,  of  the 
rice  growers  in  this  country,  an  absolutely  desperate  situation,  be- 
cause they  were  totally  uninformed  and  had  no  means  of  gettintr 
information  on  foreign  rice  market  conditions,  and  because  of  misin- 
formation the  prices  were  being  seriously  depressed.  The  whole  sit- 
uation was  cleared  up  as  a  direct  result  of  getting  accurate  informa- 
tion from  this  bureau.  We  collect  this  particular  information  almost 
entirely  through  our  own  men  in  the  foreign  markets. 

A  difficult  part  of  the  work  is  the  proper  shaping  of  instructions 
to  the  men  in  the  field.    In  the  old  days,  before  we  undertook  a  com- 

51ete  reorganization  of  this  bureau — that  is  to  say,  before  the  1st  of 
uly  last — an  inquiry  would  have  gone  out  in  a  very  noncommittal 
ana  general  fashion  to  all  trade  commissioners  and  commercial 
attaches,  "  Tell  us  what  you  can  about  the  rice  market."  To-day  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  game  is  in  properly  shap- 
ing the  questionnaire  so  that  the  proper  information  is  asked  for. 

Another  illustration  may  be  cited  on  this  point:  The  dealers  in 
cotton  cloth  in  this  country  have  long  wanted  to  have  accurate  data 
on  foreign  prices.     It  might  ordinarily  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
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la-k  to  instruct  our  field  men  to  report  on  prices  of  foreign  cloths, 
"ut  the  first  difficulty  encountered  m  that  connection  is  that  of  in- 
juring the  receipt  of  prices  for  precisely  comparable  merchandise.  In 
other  words,  we  had  to  have  a  practical,  useful  questionnaire. 
Through  our  textile  division,  which  is  in  clase  cooperation  with  the 
•t)tton  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  this  country,  we  brought  in 
a  mass  of  technical  guidance,  so  that  the  questionnaire  was  ooiled 
•lown  to  a  few  direct  and  rather  detailed  questions;  and  with  the 
•Dopention  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  the  types  of  fabrics  in- 
yohfi  we  are  now  covering  the  world  with  a  network  for  the  drawing 
in  of  price  data  that  is  going  to  be  invaluable  for  that  particular 
trade. 

We  propose  to  do  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  lumber,  and 
there  igain  we  run  into  the  question  of  making  sure  we  are  dealing 
^th  pnctical  and  detailed  information  that  is  going  to  be  of  value 
to  the  trade,  all  of  which,  of-  course,  requires  more  or  less  practical 
iniidance  from  the  lumbermen.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Oxholm,  the 
« liief  of  our  lumber  division,  who  was  a  lumber  exporter  of  very 
<*>nsiderable  experience,  has  been  going  all  over  the  country  meeting 
ml  taltdnfir  individually  with  more  than  a  thousand  lumber  ex- 
H>rt€R  to  find  out  precisely  what  their  export  problems  are. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Can  he  give  us  any  estimate  of  what  the  near  future 
:.<  goinff  to  brin^  forth  in  the  way  of  lumber  ?  .      « 

Mr.  Kleix.  \  es. 

Mr.  Shke\t-  What  does  he  say  ? 

Mr.  Klwx.  He  seems  to  feel  that  there  are  some  rather  promising 
Jiirkets.    He  was  very  favorably  impressed 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  for  the  export  trade? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Before  the  depression  we  exported  about  33  per  cent 
f*f  OQT  lumber. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  he  able  to  supply  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
Inmber  needed  in  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Kleix,  He  is  in  position  to  do  that,  and  he  would  be  very 
?!af]  to  give  that  information  to  the  committee  if  it  should  be 
4<sired. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  trying  to  meet  with  this  particular 
•treanization  is  to  build  up  groups  of  really  trained  business  men 
^Ho  can  speak  the  language  of  the  business  men.  Take,  for  ex- 
«nple,  in  discussing  the  question  of  flour,  which,  I  think,  arose  yes- 
terdtr- 

VfTHOD  OF  SECUBING  AND  DIFFUSING  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Before  you  go  into  that  any  further  I  wish  you  would 
•'xplain  your  organization  abroad ;  how  you  gather  the  information 
^hifh  you  have  referred  to,  your  organization  at  home,  explaining 
•D  detail  how  you  disseminate  the  information,  so  we  may  have  a 
Ii'^nre  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Kleix.  We  might  start  with  the  offices  here  in  Washington 
^i  then  work  out  in  both  directions,  into  the  foreign  field  and  then 
*rito  the  domestic  field,  because  we  have  a  chain  of  district  and  cooper- 
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ative  offices  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  offices  in  tl) 
foreign  countries,  in  order  to  bring  ourselves  in  closer  touch  wit 
domestic  needs;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  manufacturers  and  export<»i 
in  their  respective  localities. 

Mr.  Shreatj.  The  particular  information  we  want  is  to  know  hoi 
you  secure  the  information,  and  then  how  you  disseminate  the  in 
formation. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bureau  as  a  whole  is  organized,  as  you  can  s< 
from  this  chart,  in  four  general  ^oups  of  divisions:  (1)  Adminij 
trative,  (2)  technical  [such  as  tanffs,  commercial  laws,  etc.],  (3)  n 
gional  [Far  East,  Latin  America,  etc.],  and  (4)  commodities.  Thi 
chart  will  give  you  a  picture  of  the  whole  organization,  its  functioni 
and  purposes]  We  have  here  [indicating  on  chart]  the  group  C 
commodity  divisions,  the  names  being  more  or  less  explanatorjH 
automotive,  foodstuffs,  lumber,  shoes,  etc.  Each  one  of  these  d; 
visions  is  organized  under  men  familiar  with  given  trades,  with  tli 
approval  and  supervision,  of  course,  of  the  Civil  Service  Commii 
sion.  These  divisions  were  all  built  up  since  the  1st  of  last  July  ai^ 
they  are  now  one  of  the  most  helpful  parts  of  our  whole  organizatioj 
In  each  case  the  division  was  organized  with  the  closest  cooperatiij 
of  the  trade  concerned — of  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  tin 
country. 

Take,  for  example,  the  automotive  division.  Instead  of  drawing  i 
the  usual  types  of  Government  clerks  we  went  to  the  automobile  ii 
dustry.  We  asked  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commeni 
which  represents  practically  90  per  cent  of  the  industry,  to  go  ov^ 
this  question  with  us,  to  outline,  m  the  first  place,  the  functions  the 
would  expect  a  division  of  this  sort  to  perform  in  the  matter  d 
collecting  information  abroad  and  of  bringing  it  to  them ;  of  fiiuliii 
the  proper  personnel  for  us,  so  far  as  the  heads  were  concerned,  an 
they  took  that  responsibility  very  seriously.  They  examined,  then 
selves,  66  expert  automobile  exporters  who  were  available  for  thj 
position.  They  took  the  burden  on  themselves  and  sifted  the  gi-ou 
down  until  they  finally  got  two  men,  and  there  was  no  choice  betwe^ 
those  two,  and  so  we  decided  to  take  them  both,  and  they  are  no 
with  the  automotive  division. 

One  of  them  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Far  East  to  study  the  mark^ 
for  automobiles  there  and  also  the  road  situation  and  automotii 
problems  in  general,  and  the  other  is  in  charge  of  the  office  her 
This  particular  office — and  I  take  this  simply  as  a  typical  illustn 
tion  of  all  the  others — ^is  in  constant  relationship  with  the  automj 
bile  industry.  There  is  one  very  large  manufacturer  who  is  outsuj 
the  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  regard  it  as  a  very  fit 
tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  this  particular  division  to  note  that  thj 
manufacturer  is  cooperating  very  directly  and  constantly  with  th 
division.  In  other  words,  this  division  is  a  central  point  for  tl 
whole  automobile  industry  so  far  as  relates  to  jBxport. 

Briefly,  the  way  that  particular  division  functions  is  this:  Tl 
foreign  service,  which  I  will  describe  in  a  moment,  is  at  the  dii 
posal,  of  course,  of  this  automobile  division.  Inquiries  come  i 
asking,  for  example,  what  types  of  spark  plugs  are  now  being  sol 
in  India ;  what  is  the  precise  situation  with  reference  to  the  comp 
tition  of  French  cars  with  American  cars  in  Poland ;  what  discrini 
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nttion  is  no^r  prevalent  in  Latin  America  against  American  cars 
with  reference  to  municipal  legislation ;  what  trade-mark  difficulty 
>  a  certain  car  likely  to  meet  in  France.  These  inquiries  are 
L>!»ught  to  the  automooile  division  right  here  in  Washington  or  the 
iutofflotive  division  chief  will  be  asked  them  as  he  consults  with  the 
different  automobile  manufacturers  and  exporters  throughout  the 
nmntr}'.  He  sp>ends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  away  from  Washington 
m  endeavoring:  to  maintain  this  constant  relationship  with  the  indus- 
try and  make  sure  the  information  collected  is  up  to  date  and 
a<*tuaUy  useful. 

These  inquiries  may  be  answered  from  data  available  in  Washing- 
ton: if  not,  they  will  be  transmitted  at  once  to  the  proper  field 
uHiK^T,  who  may  be  either  a  consul  or  a  Department  of  Commerce 
representative  in  the  foreign  country  concerned.  The  minute  the 
information  comes  back  from  abroad  it  is  transmitted  by  the  auto- 
mobile division  to  the  American  concerns  most  interested.  In  the 
••/W  davs  the  information  used  to  be  printed  and  sent  broadcast  in 
<fur  daily  commerce  reports,  and  the  result  was  that  the  British  and 
French  manufacturers  of  automobiles  got  it  as  quickly  as  the  Ameri- 
•  an  manufacturers. 

BESULTS  AND  BENEFITS  OF  BUREAU  TO  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  TVhat  have  been  the  actual  results  of  this  work  in 
Mation  to  the  selling  of  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  think  I  can  perhaps  answer  that  question  best  by 
allowing  the  industry  to  speak  for  us.  I  have  here  a  few  voluntary 
1*  knowledgmenta  by  automotive  companies  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
\  %iae  of  specific  services  rendered  by  the  bureau.  In  some  cases  it 
\^  difficult  to  say  in  so  many  dollars  just  what  have  been  the  results, 
Ifer^Qse  very  frequently  our  chief  service  is  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary expense  or  unnecessary  exploitation.  These  are  a  &w  out  of 
«veral  hundred  letters  that  have  come  in  in  the  last  few  months 
from  manufacturers  conveying  thanks  in  each  case  for  either  profits 
'•r  saving:s  resulting  from  the  bureau's  activity;  and  I  may  say  that 
these  are  entirely  unsolicited,  because  we  do  not  make  it  a  business 
til  go  out  and  ask  for  letters  of  this  sort.  This  one  is  from  the 
Harlev- Davidson  Motor  Co. : 

We  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  nctlvity  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  commercial 
i:i4«'li#  at  Madrid.  Our  dealers  in  ^ladrid  have  informed  us  that  he  is  very 
'fxen  of  ^reat  assistance  to  them,  and  they  frequently  make  use  of  his  services. 
I'  was  <itily  a  short  time  a>?o  when  Spain  increased  the  duty  on  motor  cycles 
•bpp^old  that  our  dealer,  working?  in  very  close  harmony  with  Mr.  Cunningham, 
-wl^^vored  to  liave  these  rates  retluced.  We  are  now  informed  that  their  efforts 
raecessfal. 


Here  is  another  from  the  Wichita  Motors  Co.,  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Ttfx.; 

Kvfrything  in  connection  with  tlie  Department  of  Commerce  seems  to  have 
!^^i  life  in  it  these  days,  nnd  it  certainly  is  good  to  know  tliat  at  last  we  can 
•^  tint  on  real  export  assistance  from  the  whole  department. 

There  are  manv  others  which  I  need  not  take  up  your  time  to  read, 
from  the  General  Motoi-s  Corporation,  of  Detroit ;  the  Gill  Stora^ 
lottery  Co.,  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif. ;  the  Cleveland  Motorcycle 
Manufacturing  Co. ;  the  Klaxon  Co.,  of  Newark ;  and  others  from  all 
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parts  of  the  country  of  the  same  description.    The  National  Aut 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  savs: 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  learn  of  the  prompt  action  that  you  have  taken  wi 
regard  to  the  proposed  discrimination  against  American  taxicabs  in  Calcuti 
We  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  your  letter  on  the  subject  to  both  Dodge  Br< 
and  Mr.  Drake.  This  will  give  them  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  flue  resul 
to  be  exi)ected  in  our  foreign  trade  from  the  new  spirit  of  cooperative  endeav 
between   Government   and   industry. 

Here  is  one  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  member  from  New  Jersc 
from  the  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  and  has  to  do  with  flour: 

When  we  receiveil  your  letter  of  December  17  in  regard  to  <lelays  in  cal 
communications  with  the  Near  East  (regarding  transmission  of  orders,  (luol 
tions,  etc.),  the  remark  was  made:  "At  last  we  have  a  real  Department 
Commerce.*' 

Much  surprise  was  also  expressed  over  the  fact  that  our  letter  of  tlK»  Itl 
was  undoubtedly  replied  to  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  received.  Promptmi 
of  this  kind  is  a  most  unusual  experience  for  us  in  our  dealings  with  (vovei 
ment   departments. 

The  function  of  each  of  these  commodity  divisions  is  more  or  k 
of  that  description,  a  constant  alertness  in  the  matter  of  foreij 
conditions.  The  average  number  of  dispatches  received  last  year  wl 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  70  a  day.  We  are  n<i 
averaging  150  dispatches  a  day  from  the  foreign  representatives  i 
the  Government  of  all  descriptions.  The  Consular  Service  has  \m 
stimulated  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  bring  in  more  direct  and  mo 
concrete  results.  The  reaction,  of  course,  on  the  whole  service  of  tl 
bureau  is  astonishing  in  the  flood  of  inquiries  comins:  in.  Just  th 
morning  I  had  later  figures  than  those  cited  yesterday  oy  Mr.  Hoov« 
As  he  said,  last  summer  we  were  getting  about  5,0()0  inquiries 
week.  Week  before  last  we  got  9,005,  and  last  week  we  got  10M\ 
and  these  are  inquiries  of  a  very  direct  and  specific  character.  ¥\ 
example,  here  is  a  list  made  up  of  some  of  the  1,700  that  came  in  i 
the  bureau  and  its  district  offices  yesterday  morning.  It  will  be  not^ 
that  they  came  from  all  over  the  country,  and  call  for  very  specii 
facts — not  vague,  academic  generalities — on  all  kinds  of  commcnliti 
and  business  practices.  They  can  not  be  answered  by  clerks;  they  r 
quire  experienced,  competent  judgment.    The  list  follows : 

FIRMS   MAKING  INQUIRIES  AND  NATURE  OF  INQllRY. 

WiUiam  Whitnmn  (,'o.  (Inc.)*  Boston,  ^lass..  import  duties  on  cotton  ya 
shipped  from  tiie  Unite<l  States  to  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co.,  Chicago.  lU.,  market  for  American  tel 
phone  equipment  in  Bulgaria. 

The  A.  J.  Alsdorf  Corporation,  Chicago,  111.,  market  for  American  ready -<• 
houses  in  Spain. 

Lombard  Auto  Tractor-Truck  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y..  market  f 
American  tractors  in  Russia. 

The  Hart  &  Hegeman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  foreign  rates 
duty  on  American  electrical  equipment. 

United  States  Rubber  Export  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  N.  Y.,  market  for  Amt^i 
can  tires  in  South  Africa. 

United  States  Testing  Co.  (Inc.).  New  York,  N.  Y.,  laws  governing  the  opei 
tion  of  American  corporations  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  informatt^ 
regarding  two  import  houses  in  Latin  America. 

New  York  Blue  Print  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  market  in  Mexico  f 
various  kinds  of  American  g^>ods. 
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Tbe  Carter's  Ink  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Canadian  law  in  regard  to  marking  of 
.\iii«ncaii  goods  imimrted  into  Canada. 

Friend  Motur  Truck  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich^  linancing  of  shipments  to  foreign 
♦gantries  and  «»tlier  details  connected  witli  tlie  exportation  of  motor  trucks. 

The  Wahl  i.'<>..  New  York,  N.  V..  commercial  information  on  Greece  and  the 
Rilkin  Provinces. 

Tlie  Four  Whtel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Clintonville,  Wis.,  information  on  foreign 
Duirkftjs  for  ga.soliue  motor  railway  cars. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Middletown,  Ohio,  exportation  of  American 
m»n  Aod  steel  sheett*. 

Mad>ecli-Evans  (yIuss  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacture  of  a  new  type  of 
autoDiublle  lamp  in  England. 

Aifrwl  i\  Gaunt  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  American  source  of  supply  for  cotton- 
a<J«^  samples  of  which  are  furnished. 

Lyoa&  Healy,. Chicago,  111.,  market  for  American  pianos  in  South  Africa. 

J.  I.  <-^.*«e  I'iow  Works  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  market  for  American  tractors  in 
lQ5traiia. 

Chatttnooga  Implement  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  requests 
a<iTire  u  to  steps  to  take  in  connection  with  a  shipment  of  carload  of  hay 
prvflNes.  disk  plows,  and  pea  hullers  to  a  hrm  in  Madrid,  Spain,  which  was 

S^>Qtl]gBte  Export  Coal  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  markets  for  American  coal  in  South 
Aniprica  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Quaker  City  Corporation,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  embargo  against  the  impor- 
tzxvm  of  American  flour  into  Spain. 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  market  for  American  electrical 
HIQipment  in  Australia. 

<'apitol  Refining  Co^  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mexican  importers  of  groceries  and  pro- 

First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  imports  and  exports  of  corn 
tod  com  meal. 

The  Dixie  Culvert  &  Metal  Co..  Atlanta,  6a.,  lists  of  roads  constructed  and 
projected  In  Cuba. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Co.,  Clevelalid,  Ohio,  rates  of  duty  on  Ameri- 
•^n  f^nods  imported  into  France,  necessity  of  certificates  of  origin  and  various 
other  techoical  questions. 

The  Drill  &  Reamer  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  exportation  of  small  tools  to 
FruM^  with  especial  reference  to  French  tariff  on  American  tools. 

Tb^"  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  general  conditions 
fa  ^"nba  in  order  to  decide  upon  credit  terms  to  be  extended  to  merchants  in 
<^iht. 

Farrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  market  for  American  sugar- 
^dite  Ending  machinery  in  Brazil. 

Tiie  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass.,  financing 
fh**  ^ihipmen^  of  American  cotton  goods  to  Scandinavia. 

W.  A  Hammond  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  importers  of  American  lumber  in 
^■»rHgn  countries. 

Flash  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  ]Mass.,  registration  of  trade-mark  in  South 
America. 

Tli«»  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  information  regarding  im- 
?'m  hooaes  in  Lisbon  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  market  for  products  in  India. 

Thi*  Cincinnati  Planer  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  exports  of  planers,  boring  mills, 
ttul  lathes  to  foreign  companies. 

Staalanl-Tilton  Milling  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  tariff  on  American  flour  in  Mexico 
*ttl  other  countries. 

<iffieral  Petroleum  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  information  on  petro- 
ieun  in  various  foreign  countries. 

The  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  market  for  formaldehyde  in 
FraDce.  preferential  duty  on  this  article  from  England  and  Canada. 

The  Gramm-Bemstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  market  for  American 
imomobile  equipment  in  Peru. 

U  Cronse  Plow  Co.,  La  Crosse,  W^ls.,  market  for  American  agricultural  ma- 
<^iDery  and  implements  in  Italy. 

K  R.  Sayre  Lumf)er  Co.  (Inc.),  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  market  for  American 
lumber  in  Cuba. 
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Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co..  Battle  Crerk,  Mich.,  statlstic«  on  ex|K)rts  o\ 
American  ready-to-eat  cereals  and  cooked  cereals. 

American  Battery  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  market  for  American  batteries  in  Aus 
tralia. 

W.  M,  Welch  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  111.,  handbooks  on  Bolivia  and  other  S<iutt 
and  Central  American  countries. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.,  statistics  on  the  automotive  industrv  ii 
the  United  States. 

The  Rubber  Association  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  importation  of  nil»lK»i 
sundries  of  German  manufacture  whi<'h  are  being  imported  into  tliis  count r; 
and  marketed  at  sales  value  reiwrted  to  be  considerably  below  that  of  Anieri 
can-made  goods. 

Advance  Automobile  Accessories  Cor|x>ration,  Chicago,  111.,  distribution  o 
American  automobiles  in  foreign  countries. 

Thomas  G.  Plant  ('o..  Boston,  Mass.,  retiuests  that  bureau  ast'ertain  l»y  caM* 
information  regarding  a  firm  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  which  owes  the  Plant  C<i 
about  $18,000  for  merchandise  shipped  in  1920. 

Electric  Furnace  Construction  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lists  of  water-iM»vc 
electric  developments  in  South  America  with  a  view  to  developing  markets  f<» 
an  electric  stenm  generator. 

TRADE  COMM18SIONEBS   AND  COMMKRCIAT.   ATTACHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  does  your  organization  consist  of  in  f<»r 
eiffn  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  foreign  countries  we  have  representatives  of  tw( 
descriptions,  commercial  attach^  and  trade  commissioners,  with  as 
sistants  and  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Right  there  you  might  explain  the  difference  betweei 
them,  before  you  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  approximately  16  commercial  attaches  now 
They  are  the  senior  members  of  our  foreign  staff.  They  are  attached 
as  tne  name  indicates,  to  the  staff  of  a  legation  or  an  embassy,  serv 
ing  frequently  as  economic  advisers  to  those  foreign  missions.  The; 
are  accredited  to  the  foreign  Government  in  question  and  have  ff» 
that  reason  a  diplomatic  standing  which  is  of  very  considerable  hel; 
to  them.  In  other  words,  they  are  allowed  to  go  directly  to  a  foreigi 
minister  or  a  (rovernment  omcer  of  any  description,  and  present  th 
case  of  any  American  company  that  might  have  dealings  with  tha 
foreign  Government. 

Mr.  Shjreve.  How  do  vou  differentiate  between  a  consular  ageii 
and  a  commercial  attache? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Consular  Service  is  under  the  State  Departmen 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  time  is,  by  force  of  necessity,  take 
up  with  important  and  valuable  services  of  a  nontrade-promotin 
character,  including  political,  diplomatic,  and  noncommercial  que^ 
tions,  such  as  those  Mr.  Salmon  referred  to  yesterday  in  connectio 
with  the  Athen's  consulate ;  viseinp  of  passports,  checking  up  of  ship 
papers,  attending  to  the  difficulties  of  crews,  etc.  The  time  whic 
they  have  available  specifically  for  trade  investigation  and  promt 
tion  is  therefore  limited.  I  am  told  that  it  ranges  from  15  per  cef 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  time  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  many  men  have  you  attached  to  your  foreig 
service? 

Mr.  Klein.  Altogether — commercial  attaches,  trade  commissioner 
assistants,  clerks,  etc. — approximately  135.  I  might  make  the  dh 
tinction  right  here  between  the  commercial  .attache  and  the  trad 
commissioner.    The  trade  commissioner  is,  in  effect,  a  junior  con 
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meirial  attache.  His  salary  is  not  quite  so  high ;  he  is  a  man  of  per- 
haps not  quite  the  experience,  business  training,  and  judgment  of  the 
•'rimmercial  attache ;  but,  like  the  attache,  he  spends  all  his  time  in 
studying  foreign  business  conditions  and  looking  after  the  interests 
«»f  American  firms  abroad.  There  are  two  types'  of  trade  commis- 
sioners. We  have  not  specifically  differentiated  them,  but  there  are 
two  general  types  of  service  rendered  by  the  trade  commissioner. 
^)ne  is  that  of  a  resident  officer,  somewhat  like  a  commercial  attache, 
^iit  in  a  minor  country.  For  example,  we  have  a  trade  commissioner 
m  Rumania,  whereas  we  have  a  commercial  attache  in  France,  be- 
^■aiise  of  the  difference  between  the  relative  commercial  importance 
ui  the  countries-ythe  same  distinction  that  you  have  between  a  min- 
ister tnd  an  ambassador.  Such  a  resident  trade  commissioner  is  per- 
manently stationed  in  a  certain  city,  but  he  is  authorized  and  in- 
ilnicted  to  cover  a  certain  district. 

Mr.  Outer.  That  relates  both  to  the  commercial  attach^  as  well  as 
tlte  trade  commissioner,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  For  instance,  during  my  own  service  as  com- 
mercial attache  down  in  Buenos  Aires,  my  district  included  Argen- 
tina. Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  and  I  was  constantly  going  over  this 
territorv. 

Mr.  OLrvER.  If  the  designation  of  commercial  attach^  is  of  service 
10  them,  as  you  have  just  stated,  what  is  the  reason  for  not  giving  that 
Mine  designation  to  your  trade  commissioners? 

Mr.  E^LEix.  Partly  that  of  giving  a  certain  gradation;  the  same 
reason,  I  presume,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  organization  of 
'mr  whole  Diplomatic  Service ;  that  is  to  say,  the  distinction  between 
a  minister  and  an  ambassador.    There  is  a  certain  seniority  involved. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  follow  in  this  case, 
^^^cxvat  these  men  are  really  sent  to  these  Governments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information;  and  whatever  will  be  of  help  to  tnem 
in  obtaining  that  information  and  assisting  you  in  carrying  on  the 
pn»Dotion  of  the  work  you  have  mapped  out  for  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
^nld  be  given  attention  to,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  undertaking 
10  place  one  man  over  another,  if  both  are  there  for  the  same  pur- 
pf*e:  and  if  you  are  really  hurting  the  service  by  giving  a  designa- 
ti'in  to  one  that  does  not  clothe  him  with  the  same  power  ahci  authority 
*M  ability  to  render  efficient  service,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  making 
i  mistake. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  putting  in  as  many  commercial  attaches  as 
'•^le  funds  will  permit ;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  number  of  attaches  we  have 
ippointed  is  right  up  to  the  limit  of  the  commercial-attache  fund, 
'^liirh  you  will  notice  is  a  separate  lump  sum.  If  that  sum  is  ex- 
run^led,  as  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  be,  we  will  put  on  more  com- 
aiercial  attaches.  In  other  words,  we  shall  transform  certain  of  these 
trwle  conunissioner  posts  into  commercial  attache  offices,  and  we 
^onld  much  prefer  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.   What  is  the  difference  in  the  salary? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  salary  of  the  commercial  attaches  range  from 
"^'iMO  to  $8,000,  and  the  salaries  of  the  trade  commissioners  range 
fnim  perhaps  $5,000  to  $7,000.  The  trade  commissioners  in  some 
Jstanoes,  I  may  say,  have  been  given,  by  courtesy  of  the  State 
'A'partment,  a  diplomatic  standing  which  has  been  of  help  to  them. 
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We  have  arranged  that  in  dividual  cases,  and  our  purpose  is  to  e^ 
tend  the  attache  service,  with  its  corresponding  benefit,  as  far  as  \s 
can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  you  had  135  men  abroad;  how  many  me 
have  you  here? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  total  includes  a  number  of  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  that  many  men  employed  in  the  forei<r 
service? 

Mr.  Klein.   Yes.    Here  in  Washington  we  liave  about  335. 

Mr.  OLivTiR.  I  want  to  follow  up  this  other  matter.  What  speciji 
benefit  is  there  then  to  your  department  to  name  a  man  as  foreitr 
trade  commissioner?  You  have  a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  com 
mercial  attaches  ranging  from  $6,000  to  $8,000,  so  you  might  as  wei 
make  it  range  from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  and  make  it  one  single  service 
It  occurs  to  me,  if  what  you  have  stated  is  correct,  and  since  as  tli 
desi^ation  of  them  as  commercial  attaches  enables  them  to  mor 
efficiently  perform  the  service,  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  tha 
that  same  help  is  extended  to  the  other  representatives  whom  vol 
have  over  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  another  phase  of  the  trade  commissioiu* 
service  which  I  have  not  yet  described,  and  that  may  answer  you 
question.  I  said  there  were  two  types  of  trade  commissioners,  j 
resident  trade  commissioner  who  is  in  effect  a  junior  commerria 
attache  and  whom  we  should  be,  I  think,  quite  agreeable  to  callin| 
a  commercial  attache  if  our  commercial  attache  fund  would  so  per 
mit.  Then  there  is  another  type  of  trade  commissioner  who  travt^li 
in  various  countries  and  studies  the  market  conditions  in  a  specMh^ 
line.  Take,  for  example,  the  trade  commissioner  who  is  now  ^oini 
to  the  Far  East  to  study  the  market  for  automobiles.  We  have  lia< 
several  men  of  that  description  out  in  the  field,  studying  the  markei 
for  electrical  goods,  lumber  and  industrial  machinery,  textiles,  rail 
way  supplies,  and  20  or  30  other  lines. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  do  not  think  anything  you  have  said  demonstratei 
any  reason  for  designating  one  as  commercial  attache  and  the  othei 
by  a  title  that  does  not  give  him  the  same  chance  to  render  efficient 
service. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  if  we  were  to  call  our  traveling  trade  com^ 
missioners  commercial  attaches  it  would  be  misleading  to  the  trmU 
and  to  foreign  Governments,  and  we  would  certainly  have  to  giv« 
some  particular  explanation  to  the  State  Department,  because  thej 
would  not  be  attached  to  any  legation. 

Mr.  Shre\T5.  Do  the  trade  commissioners  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  commercial  attaches? 

Mr.  Klein.  ITsually,  but  not  in  all  cases.  In  these  invest igationJi 
of  special  lines  they  do  not.  Of  course,  it  is  presumed  that  when  thei 
are  in  a  given  country  where  we  happen  to  have  a  commercial  at- 
tache they  will  work  in  very  close  cooperation  with  them.  In  some 
of  our  large  offices  we  have  trade  commissioners  attached  to  the 
commercial  attache's  office,  for  instance  in  the  Ix)ndon  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  in  that  event  they  work  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commercial  attache  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  so  that  a  special  diplomatic  standing  is  not 
necessary  for  those  men  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  their  omce.    We 
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u>ually  have  at  least  one  man,  and  in  some  instances  two,  men  in 
»*j'!i  of  our  resident  offices  abroad  with  this  diplomatic  standing. 

yir.  SiiREVE.  You  never  have  but  one  commercial  attache  in  a 
•oiintrv,  doyou? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Never. 

Mr.  Shbe\'e.  But  you  may  have  several  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly;  and  in  each  case  we  want  to  have  the  one 
man  in  charge  of  the  office,  wherever  possible,  given  this  diplomatic 
<taii4lin»  in  order  that  he  can  render  the  service  which  I  have  just 
♦Ir^  ribed.  With  reference  to  the  terminology  of  the  names,  those 
nanw^,  as  I  said,  were  largely  based  on  comparable  iDrecedents  of  the 
Mate  Department. 

Mr.  Sh»e>t:.  If  you  named  them  all  commercial  attaches,  there 
v*m\i\  be  a  limitation  on  the  number  of  men  you  could  send  to  a 
(•*»untrY. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  would  very  certainly  be  a  limitation.  If 
we  hail  two  or  three  commercial  attaches  in  London,  for  instance,  I 
think  we  would"  get  into  difficulty. 

COOPERATION    WITH    STATE    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Griftin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  covered  in  the 
r^Yird.  and  if  it  has  been  it  need  not  go  in  again,  whether  your  com- 
iLTcial  attaches  have  any  credentials  from  the  State  Department  in 
r"  r^eration  with  your  department. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have,  in  effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  State  Depart- 
n»«it.  through  its  field  officers,  gives  them  this  diplomatic  standing 
»aich  I  have  just  described. 

Mr.  (triffix.  Has  that  appeared  in  the  record  before? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  they 
have  t  jliplomatic  status.  We  find  that  very  helpful  for  the  purposes 
I  hare  just  described,  as  a  means  of  direct  dealing  with  foreign 
'r'iveniment  officials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  one  particular  illustration  which  I  can  speak  of 
Sm  hand  happened  when  I  was  in  Buenos  Aires  as  commercial 
»ttarhe.    Our  American  exporters  of  foodstuffs  got  into   difficul- 

Mr.  Shbeve  (interposing).. Right  at  this  point  you  might  refer 
to  how  you  work  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  with 
^ferpnce  to  these  foreign  offices. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is,  I  think,  practically  no  duplication  between 
th^  two  field  services,  I  say  that  on  the  basis  of  my  own  observa- 
tion.-, and  I  am  supported  m  that  by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  and 
^•y  every  business  organization  that  has  used  both  services.  We 
in-ive  at  that  by  a  series  of  practical  working  understandings  and 
arrangements  with  the  State  Department  here  as  well  as  by  agree- 
n*^nts  between  the  respective  men  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Shee^-e.  Is  there  ever  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
>t<te  Department  and  yourselves? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  had  been  in.  the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
ar»-  any  at  all  of  any  consequence  at  present.  In  years  past  there 
Jia'l  Jieen,  at  one  time  or  another,  partlv  because  oi  the  newness  of 
'^nr  own  service.  Insistent  pressure  :n'om  the  business  men  and 
'-rsanizations  of  the  country  compelled  the  Department  of  Commerce 
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to  expand  venr  rapidlr  and  to  develop  new  functions  for  the  pr 
taction  and  promotion  of  foreign  trade.  We  have  now,  I  thin 
arrived  at  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  functions  of  the  two  ser 
ices  here  in  Washington,  and  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  represent 
tive  of  the  Consular  Service  and  a  representative  of  the  Departmei 
of  Commerce  in  any  city  abroad,  there  is  a  very  definite  and  clei 
understanding  between  the  two  services  as  to  wliat  shall  be  done  I 
each. 

Mr.  Shke\'e.  D6es  the  State  Department  give  you  any  informatic 
of  value,  and  do  you  use  it  in  any  way  f 

Mr.  Kleix.  Do  you  mean  whether  the  consuls  turn  in  reports 
us,  et<\  ( 

Mr.  Shbe>-e.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  indeed-  The  15  to  45  per  cent  of  the  time  of  tl 
consuls  of  which  I  was  speaking  yields  reports  of  very  considerall 
use,  and  we  are  trying  to  give  that  margin  of  the  consul's  time  wh*H 
is  at  the  disposal  of  our  foreign-trade  interests  the  maximum  anioul 
of  efficient  direction,  and  we  have  been  able  to  secure  very  fil 
cooperation  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Shke\-e.  When  you  analyze  the  reports  you  get  from  the 
and  the  reports  from  your  own  people,  do  you  find  any  duplicatioi 

Mr.  Klein.  Practically  none  at  all.  That  is  largely  because  i 
the  fact  that  the  instructions  going  out  to  the  men  are  very  i*ar 
fully  sifted  at  this  end.  We  even  get  that  down  to  the  point  whel 
most  business  men  in  the  country  recognize  that  their  requests  f 
information  should  come  first  to  Wadiington  before  they  go  to  tl 
field,  and  we  are  able  in  many  instances  in  that  way  to  place  at  tl 
<]isiK>sal  of  the  business  men  in  this  country  information  already  r 
ceived  from  consuls,  conunercial  attaches,  and  commissionei^  whi< 
otherwise  would  be  delayed  for  months. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  Are  these  instructions  you  refer  to  prepared  joint 
by  j'our  department  and  the  Department  of  State,  or  do  you  vea 
act  in  a  separate  way? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  cooperation.  V 
have  a  liaison  arrangement  now  established  between  the  consuli 
service  and  our  own  bureau  here  with  reference  to  all  manner  i 
general  instructions  to  men  in  the  field.  Of  course,  each  servi 
sen<ls  out  its  own  instructions  direct  very  frequently  where  it 
known  there  is  not  any  likelihood  of  duplication ;  but  in  the  shapil 
of  any  questionnaire  which  is  going  to  be  sent  to  a  large  number  \ 
field  officers  of  the  two  services  we  have  a  verv  effective  liaison  a 
rangement  throucrh  two  men,  one  in  each  service,  who  are  in  constu 
daily  contact.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  force  since  last  sur 
nieri  and  it  has  worked  out  very  effectively. 

Mr.  ()li\tr-  How  long  have  you  inaintained  in  London  Iwth 
commercial  attache  and  a  trade  commissioner? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  first  commercial  attach^  was  sent  there  in  191 
and  he  has  had  various  assistants  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  tic 
since  1916  or  1917,  some  of  them  with  the  status  of  trade  commi 
sioner. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  since  you  have  maintained  a  trade  coc 
missioner  in  that  office? 

Mr.  KiJ5iN.  I  should  say,  perhaps  four  or  five  yeara  The  con 
mercial  attach^  is  the  senior  officer  in  charge  and  he  has  a  few  tra< 
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nimmissioners  under  him  who  are  specialists  in  certain  lines.  That 
nffit^  is  rendering  a  splendid  service  right  now  in  giving  us  accurate 
tlaU  on  British  trade  conditions. 

Mr.  Outer.  How^  many  trade  commissioners  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Perhaps  five  or  six. 

England's  commercial  organization. 

Mr.  Shreve-  Will  you  tell  us  how  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries handle  this  situation.  What  is  their  method  for  gathering  the 
suue  information  you  are  gathering? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  British  practice  is  very  much  like  our  own. 

Mr.  Shre\"e.  Is  it  separate,  in  any  way,  from  their  foreign  office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  at  present  their  department  of  overseas  trade  is 
half  way  between  the  board  of  trade,  which  corresponds  to  our  De- 
l>artment  of  Commerce  and  the  foreign  office.  It  is  a  half-and-half 
nmtrol  which  I  am  told  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  This  has  been 
in  force  now  for  about  three  or  four  years,  and  British  industries 
are  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  that  arrangement.  The 
"firuiization  of  the  department  of  overseas  trade  which  corresponds 
lo  this  bureau  is  quite  comparable  to  our  own.  I  should  rather  re- 
v^Tbe  that  statement  and  say  that  ours  is  being  shaped  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  older  British  service.  They  have,  for  example, 
ilrf  same  commodity  classification,  commercial  attaches  and  trade 
t-ommissioners.    It  is  a  very  similar  organization. 

ilr.  Griffin.  When  you  began,  you  had  the  advantage  of  their  ex- 
[•fflience  which  has  covered  a  numi3er  of  years. 

Mr.  Ki-EiN.  Precisely. 

Mr,  Griffin.  Doctor,  you  were  about  to  say  something  of  your  ex- 
{jerience  in  Argentina,  I  believe,  which  confirmed  your  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  these  commercial  attaches  having  a  diplomatic 
^taudiflo:. 

3fr.  KxjEiN.  If  I  may  take  just  a  moment  for  that  purpose,  the 
♦•xporters  of  American  foodstuffs  had  been  very  §eriouslj^  troubled 
I  y  the  Argentine  food  laws.  The  food  laws  were  practically  pro- 
iiibitive  with  reference  to  the  exports  of  American  canned  salmon, 
'ttsup,  vegetables,  and  a  large  variety  of  American  canned  goods. 
T\ie  difficulty  was  that  the  Argentine  National  Government  had  cer- 
tain types  of  pure  food  laws  and  the  municipalities  in  the  Argentine 
^**d  certain  other  pure  food  laws,  and  the  two  did  not  coincide.  In 
•  ther  words,  our  exporters  would  be  able  to  clear  their  goods  through 
ti.e  customhouse,  but  the  moment  they  tried  to  load  them  oh  their 
irays  outside  of  the  customhouse  they  ran  into  the  municipal  laws^ 
;^hich  were  very  different.  The  situation  was  very  carefully  analyzed 
ir*  '^>lIaboration  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many 
iiidiridual  American  houses,  and  w^  were  finally  able  to  secure  from 
the  Ar^ntine  authorities  a  favorable  revision  of  the  legal  status  of 
th«*  food  trade.  That  would  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, if  the  attache  office  had  not  had  a 'diplomatic  standing  which 
niade  possible  a  direct  and  effective  presentation  of  the  problem  to 
the  highest  Argentine  officials. 

Mr.  Shheve.  Do  you  know  how  much  Great  Britain  spends  an- 
nually for  this  same  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not.  Their  budget  has  varied  so  much  from  time 
to  time.    It  is  very  considerably  more  than  our  own.    For  example, 
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take  the  scale  of  tlieir  salaries.  The  maximum  salary  for  their  com 
mercial  attaches  at  present  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $10,000,  and  the  maxi 
mum  salary  we  pay  is  $8,000,  and  they  have  many  more  $10,000  mei 
than  we  have  $8,000  men.  Furthermore  their  salaries  are  consider 
ably  supplemented  by  extra  allowances  and  ours  are  not. 

Mr.  CrRiFriN.  Could  you  not  give  us  a  statement  for  the  recon 
showing  the  names  and  the  salaries  of  the  various  commercial  at 
taches  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  the  estimate  which  we  have  submitted :  thu 
is  to  say,  each  post  is  indicated  but  not  the  name  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  meant  the  names  also. 

Mr.  Shrentu.  We  will  reach  that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  was  about  to  say  with  reference  to  the  question  yoi 
raised  of  foreign  salaries,  there  is  one  European  country  which  no^ 
pays  its  commercial  attaches  $18,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  European  situation  is  in  no  way  comparable  ti 
the  situation  of  the  Ignited  States  because  the  British  Governmenj 
for  instance,  has  to  depend  more  largely  upon  their  foreign  trade 
is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  foreign  trade  mean 
less  to  us  than  it  does  to  England  ? 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Yes. 

NKCESSITY  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE. 

Mr.  Klein.  By  per  cent,  yes;  but  we  are  getting  every  day  a  reii<! 
tion  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  that  small  marjgin  of  on 
foreign  trade  is  just  exactly  the  margin  between  prosperity  and  dc 
pression  in  this  country.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  clt 
a  very  brief  statement  made  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Maddox,  the  pre^i 
dent  of  the  Atlanta  National  Bank,  and  former  president  of  th 
American  Bankers'  Association.  The  American  Bankers'  As<<M?i.i 
tion,  as  you  know,  comprises  the  23,000  national  banks  in  the  I'nite 
States,  and  in  an  interview  which  he  gave  to  a  San  Francisco  news 
paper  about  two  weeks  ago  he  declared : 

When  the  Federal  Government  has  promoted  foreign  trade  to  its  nornv 
stage,  the  South  will  be  one  of  the  first  sections  of  the  country  to  enierj?o  f roi 
the  current  business  depression. 

Export  business  is  one  of  the  main  factors  upon  which  the  South  c«n  bai 
hope  of  its  future  prosperity. 

In  other  words,  foreign  trade  represents  the  margin  between  pro< 
perit}'  and  depression  in  this  country,  and  we  are  finding  more  an 
more  an  appreciation  of  that  very  fact.  Take,  for  example,  tli 
situation  in  the  shoe  industry  to-day.  In  1914  3.5  per  cent  of  tli 
total  output  of  the  shoe  factoriesuin  the  United  States  went  into  foi 
eign  trade.  To-day  that  percentage  is  exactly  double,  and  it  is  goin 
up  every  year.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  fa< 
tories  producing  industrial  machinery  goes  into  foreign  trade  t( 
day,  which  means  that  the  2,000,000  persons  supportecf  by  that  ir 
dustry  are  directlv  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  connection  with  the  shoe  trade,  did  you  notic 
recently  in  the  press  a  statement  that  the  Mexican  Government  i 
agitating  the  necessity  for  a  tariff  upon  American  shoes? 

Mr.  KiitEix.  Yes,  sir;  that  situation  is  also  being  very  carefull 
watched  by  this  bureau. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  that  statement  it  was  alleged  that  American 
-ln«es  are  sold  cheaper  in  Mexico  than  they  are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Klein,  That  may  be  due  to  the  disposal  of  stocks  of  American 
L-'^Hk  that  had  been  refused  down  there.  Large  quantities  of  goods 
^^tTP  shipped  at  very  high  prices  and  accumulated  down  there,  and 
nther  than  bring  them  back  here  and  pay  the  high  transportation 
•harpes  and  the  cost  of  repacking  and  refitting  them  for  sale  else- 
^  lieiie.  many  American  companies  liquidated  at  whatever  price  they 
'•<iM  pet.  In  many  of  the  South  American  countries  there  were 
-normous  accumulations  of  goods  that  were  collected  in  just  that  way. 
For  instance,  there  was  $40,000,000  of  such  goods  in  Buenos  Aire's. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Of  shoes? 

ilr  Klein.  Not  of  shoes,  but  of  all  commodities.  You  spoke 
M^<ifica!ly  of  the  high  tariflF  in  Mexico.  One  single  instance  of  the 
-H-rvire  rendered  by  the  bureau's  representative  down  there  in  that 
(^nmection  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  such  serv- 
i<T.  This  is  a  communication  from  Harrell  &  Robinson,  American 
•itmlers  in  Mexico  City : 

T^K*  President  of  Mexico  had  fully  decided  to  incrense  duties  on  t-otton  textiles 
"-«»  j»»>r  rent,  bnt  due  to  Mr.  J«ckson's  (couimercial  attach^  to  Mexico  City) 
-^nrt^  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and  only  10  per  cent  increase  has  belen 

*  .orizwl,  betnnning  April  30,  1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  you  might  give  us  some  idea  of  our  export  and 
mport  business  just  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Perhaps  its  most  striking  feature  is  the  prospect  of 
f'^rmidable  European  competition.  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
I»ulletin  of  Thursday,  January  19,  an  interview  was  printed  with 
'^o  business  men  who  have  just  returned  from  Europe,  Mr.  Albert 
Kekey,  Philadelphia  architect,  and  Mr.  Paul  P.  Cret,  head  of  the 
•.»'l»artment  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
>tafejDent  was  made  by  them : 

TU*  Jaiwnese  and  the  British  are  fast  dominating  the  commerce  and  in- 
•:-.<rial  life  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Germany  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  while 
'!>*  rnited  States  lags  behind. 

Thf  United  States  would  do  well  to  make  immediate  and  exhaustive  studies 
•  f  cttoimercial  activities  in  European,  Asiatic,  and  South  American  countries, 
^\  then  establish  consular  and  foreign  trade  bureaus  which  can  not  be  dis- 
"  irt»^l  by  changes  in  party  administrations  at  home. 

EiinipeaBs  in  general  have  a  wider  commercial  horizon,  a  more  profound 
in'n»l«ige  of  world  conditions,  ancj  far  better  foreign  trade  and  commercial 

irvaiLs  than  the  Unite<l  States.  The  war  has  sharpened  their  wits ;  they  are 
It  for  basiness  more  than  they  have  ever  been,  but  they  are  not  forgetting 
•••  «iMly  economics  at  the  same  time. 

<  V>iziiiierce  Ls  the  big  thing  which  engages  the  attention  of  Europeans  gen- 
•Tafly  now.  In  France,  Italy,  Sicily — even  in  private  homes  in  those  places, 
•!"*!>  are  two  main  topics  of  conversation.  "How  can  I  make  more  money?" 
.•.'•«I  ••  What  are  by  neighbors,  both  individuals  and  nations,  doing  along  com- 
OHTial  lin«r' 

In  other  words,  the  foreign  countries  are  relatively  much  more  alert 
than  we  are,  and  this  very  large  amount  of  foreign  trade  we  have 
^«^n  developing  is  going  to  be  wiped  out  unless  we  are  very  careful. 
We  must  keep  our  business  men  accurately  informed  on  this  serious 
situation;  and  that  is  the  specific  function  of  this  bureau. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  rising  importance  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  whole  in  the  country,  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the 
»^1  for  this  whole'  service,  it  is  absurd  for  the  Government  to  spend 
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enormous  amounts  in  the  maintenance  of  a  service  of  this  descriptic 
unless  the  conditions  really  warrant  it,  and  I  propose  to  cite  specil 
instances  of  the  conditions  which  make  necessary  every  single  itei 
we  ask  for  here,  but  in  general,  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  wc 
worth  bearing  in  mind.  Our  exports  to  the  world  in  1913  amounts 
to  about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars.  Our  exports  during  the  lai 
three  years — you  see  I  am  very  careful  so  as  to  make  it  a  fair  averaj 
to  include  the  boom  year  of  1920  with  the  very  much  depressed  yej 
of  1921 — our  exports  during  the  last  three  years  averaged  $6,9(Ki 
000,000;  in  other  words,  more  than  doubled  since  1913.  We  mu 
make  every  effort  to  defend  this  valuable  prize  in  the  markets  of  tl 
world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  average  for  a  10-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  10-year  period  before  the  war? 

Mr.  S^RE^^.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  would  be  a  very  insignificai 
figure.  1913  was  a  maximum  figure.  We  were  going  ahead  vei 
rapidly  before  the  war.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  the  wj 
did  not  create  our  foreign  trade;  it  simply  accelerated  it.  Take  tl 
Latin-American  situation,  for  example,  we  were  coming  ahead  vet 
rapidly  in  1912,  1913,  and  the  first  half  of  1914,  and  our  percenta^ 
of  growth  had  been  in  a  steady  upward  grade.  In  other  words,  on 
interest  in  foreign  trade  is  growing  feteadily,  and  it  was  just  simpl 
accentuated  by  the  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  And  that  is  on  account  of  the  paralysis  of  busin**< 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  thin<i 
that  would  have  affected  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  was  vour  bureau  created? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  its  present  form,  in  1913. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  other  things  affecting  the  present  sii 
uation? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  in 
dustrial  capacity  throughout  the  United  States;  the  ability  to  pni 
duce  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before;  our  industrial  techni(|U 
was  enormously  stimulated  during  the  war.  We  found  out  nel 
w^ays  of  manufacturing  things.  We  found  out  new  processes  of  al 
descriptions  and  new  machinery  was  devised  and  a  tremendous  arra; 
of  industrial  power  that  we  never  knew  we  possessed  was  brough 
into  being,  and  will  not  be  scrapped  until  every  corner  of  the  worl 
has  been  combed  to  find  markets  for  products  that  can  be  turner 
out.  That  is  why  we  have  our  present  unemplojmient  situation,  an< 
the  direct  answer  to  the  unemployment  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  a  fur 
ther  effort  in  the  foreign  markets.  None  of  the  export  firms  wh< 
were  in  exporting  business  before  the  war — in  other  words,  none  o 
the  firms  who  built  their  export  organizations  on  firm  ground — ar 
seriously  menaced  to-daj  with  unemployment.  They  have  foun^ 
there  is  safety  in  diversifying  their  market  risks,  as  it  were. 

SUMMARY  OF  OUB  EXPORT  TRADE,   1920  AND  1921. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  their  output  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1920  an( 
1921? 
Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  output  of  their  commodities? 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  No  :  because  the  domestic  market  has  been  very  much 
•^pressed,  but  their  interest  in  foreign  trade  has  very  considerably 
intTeased,  and  that  is  the  point.  The  foreign  trade,  you  might  say, 
L<5  the  safety  valve,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  balance  wheel  of 
ibe  whole  organization. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  About  when  was  the  peak  of  our  export  business  ? 

Mr.  KiiiN.  In  dollars,  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shben-e.  And  then  it  began  to  fall  off? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  dollars,  but  not  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  it  been  rising  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  has  been  rising  steadily  in  quantity,  and  that  is  the 
iini»f>rtant  thing  to  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  it  to  us  both  in  dollars  and  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  dollars,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  sagging 
frr»m  1920  to  1921,  but  in  quantity  a  very  considerable  increase.  You 
nmy  remember  the  figures  I  cited  in  my  annual  report,  where  69 
[*r  cent  of  our  trade  has  shown  an  increase  in  quantity  in  the  fiscal 
year  1920-21  over  1919-20. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Of  the  same  class  of  ffoods? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  of  over  68  per  cent.  In  other  words,  two-thirds 
"f  our  total  trade  has  shown  in  quantity  a  very  considerable  in- 
•rvase.  I  would  stress  constantly  that  matter  of  considering  the 
tiiinor  in  volume  instead  of  values,  because  prices  have  fallen  so  that 
wlues  are  more  or  less  misleading.  That  is  why  I  have  tried  to  in- 
Jii'le  in  this  average  figure  since  the  war  the  year  1921,  when  the 
{■ri.-es  were  so  considerably  depressed. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  What  proportion  of  that,  would  you  say,  is  manu- 

filured  products? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  I  can  not  say.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  gauge 
that 

-Vr.  Shre\'E«  And  you  do  not  know  what  amount  was  bulk 
pmducts? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bulk  products  are,  of  course,  by  far  the  larger 
I'^^rtion. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  Mr.  Klein  at 
t.ii>  point  in  his  testimony  to  insert  a  summary  of  our  trade  for  the 
i»Tio(l  vour  questions  have  covered,  both  as  to  amount  and  value? 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion,  and  we  will  be  glad 
t'i  have  that. 

To  a  great  extent,  lower  prices,  rather  than  diminished  quantities, 
ar^  re>ponsible  for  the  decrease.  In  fact,  a  compilation  of  exported 
'^>minodities,  reduced,  so  far  as  possible,  to  a  weight  basis  shows 
-^ijht  increases  of  34  per  cent  for  the  groups  of  raw  materials  and 
"^  37  per  cent  for  foodstuffs  in  1921  and  1920,  with  a  decrease  of  4 
Kr  rent  for  such  partly  or  wholly  manufactured  articles  as  can  be 
^Kown  in  weight.  The  final  totals,  including  articles  forming  69 
!*r  cent  of  the  value  of  domestic  exports  in  1921,  indicate  a  decrease 
•n  value  of  19  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  weight  of  23  per  cent  in 
last  year's  1920-21  exports  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
1^15^20. 
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Mr.  Kleix.  The  point  I  wanted  to  clinch  right  there  was  the  fact 
that  the  proportion — and  that  is  the  real  guide  to  this  whole  thing, 
lierause  it  is  not  so  much  the  volume  and  value — the  proportion  of 
<Mir  total  industrial  production  that  is  actually  going  into  foreign 
markets,  and  that  unquestionably  is  on  the  increase.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  I  took  the  example  of  shoes  a  moment  ago.  The 
proportion  of  the  production  of  industrial  machinery  that  is  going 
into  the  foreign  field  is  steadily  increasing.  In  other  words,  we  are 
manufacturing  more  and  more  commodities  which  must  be  sold 
abroad. 

EFFECT  OF  HIGH  COST  OF  AMEBICAX  LAROR  ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Griffix.  How  does  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
a^wt  oar  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  producers  in  outside 
markets? 

Mr,  Kleix.  Relatively  little,  because  that  high  cost  is  simply  the 
item  of  high  wages  and  not  high  cost.  Let  me  illustrate  that,  for 
rumple  with  the  coal  trade.  The  wages  paid  our  coal  miners  are 
far  higher  than  those  paid  British  coal  miners,  and  yet  under  normal 
<nrcumstanc^s,  eliminating  the  last  few  weeks  when  quantities  of  coal 
have  been  dumped  abroad  by  the  British  under  rattier  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances— ^under  normal  circumstances  our  coal  can  be  put  f .  o.  b. 
Xorfolk  at  a  lower  cost  than  coal  can  be  put  on  board  ship  at  Cardiff. 
The  reason  for  that,  first  of  all,  is  the  far  greater  productive  capacity 
of  our  workmen,  a  far  more  advanced  industrial  technique  by  the 
^Vmerican  mining  and  handling  companies  in  machinery  for  keep- 
ing the  mines  dry,  pumping  apparatus,  lifting  and  hoisting  me- 
'•haidcal  devices,  and  devices  for  deliverying  coal  on  board  shipj  and 
so  !oith.  It  is  the  same  story  that  goes  back  to  IJichard  Henry 
Dana  s  Two  Years  Before  the"  Mast,  where  he  points  out  the  fact 
that  it  would  take  fewer  Americans  to  run  a  given  ship  than  it  would 
take  Englishmen  or  any  other  Europeans,  because  of  the  American 
adaptation  of  labor-saving  devices. 

w.  Gkhtfix.  That  is  not  true  to-day,  is  it? 

Mr.  KifiN.  It  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  our  industries. 

Mr.  Griffix.  That  it  will  take  less  than  half  as  many  Americans 
to  nm  a  ship  as  Englishmen  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Not  tnat  particular  figure  of  one-half,  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greater  per  capita  output  of  American  labor  is  true 
tcMlay.  In  other  words,  the  statement  that  American  wages  are  so 
high  that  we  can  not  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  is  not  accurate  in 
peneral.  though  it  may  apply  to  a  few  industries.  Take,  for  example, 
thi^  comparison  with  reference  to  the  average  industrial  plant :  Any- 
one ffoing  into  a  rolling  mill  in  Pittsburgh  and  then  visiting  the 
hip  German  plants  at  Essen  or  the  big  British  plants  is  impressed, 
first  of  all,  in  the  American  plants  with  the  fact  that  few  men  are 
in  sight,  whereas  in  the  British  and  German  plants  large  numbers 
are  seen  all  over.  In  other  words,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct, not  necessarily  the  wages,  but  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product, 
whether  it  is  a  ton  of  coal,  a  ton  of  steel,  or  a  yard  of  goods,  is 
n<>t  necessarily  to  our  disadvantage,  because  of  the  superior  indus- 
trial technique  in  our  plants.    And  we  are  going  right  ahead  on  that 
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basis.  Industrial  ingenuity  and  inventive  capacity  is  not  dead  in  th 
United  States  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  take  it  you  do  not  fear  very  much  the  paupt^ 
wages  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  the  danger  to  our  export  trade  from  that  dire< 
tion  is  exaggerated.  It  is,  of  course,  an  item  well  worth  considerini 
and  we  should  make  sure  to  compare  not  only  the  wages  but  th 
cost  of  goods  per  unit.  We  should  also  be  very  sure  that  in  any  sue 
comparisons  we  are  considering  the  same  or  similar  articles.  F<) 
instance,  very  frequently  it  is  stated  in  the  press  that  a  piece  o 
cutlery  made  in  Germany  now  costs  so  many  cents  as  compared  t 
the  cost  here  of  several  dollars,  whereas  the  given  piece  of  cutler 
made  in  the  United  States  is  really  a  very  diflFerent  and  much  superio 
article. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  Germany's  manufacturing  indui 
tries  being  restored  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  only  very  gradually.  She  is  very  activ 
in  promoting  foreign  trade  by  placing  her  expert  sales  service  n 
the  disposal  of  countries  having  merchandise  to  sell.  Her  own  indua 
trial  recovery  is  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  is  generally  sup 
posed.  The  serious  feature  from  the  point  of  view  of  competitioi 
with  our  own  exports  is  that  she  is  resorting  to  a  very  considerabli 
artificial  stimulus,  a  variety  of  indirect  official  aids  to  trade,  su(*1 
as  low  taxes  and  very  low  freight  rates  on  the  Government  railway 
of  Germany. 

PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN   COMPETITORS — THEIR   COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  your  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commit 
sioners  come  in  competition  with  them  in  foreign  fields  do  they  fin^ 
any  gi*eat  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Germans? 

Mr.  KijiiN,  Great  activity;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  They  ari 
making  every  possible  effort  to  get  contracts  abroad.  I  think  th 
interview  quoted  as  given  by  the  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia  is  per 
fectly  accurate,  that  they  are  active  all  over. 

Mr:  Shreve.  Do  you  know  what  the  German  export  trade  is  nov 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  not  the  figures.  They  are  very  low,  of  coursi] 
compared  with  what  they  were  before  the  war,  but  they  are  increns 
ing  steadily.  Almost  any  figures  you  might  get  would  be  stale  thi 
moment  you  got  them,  because  the  expansion  is  going  along  s^ 
rapidly  in  all  directions;  and  that  makes  it  very  necessary  for  tliil 
bureau  to  have  men  on  the  ground,  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  com 
petitive  markets,  who  can  judge  accurately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  are  our  principal  competitors  in  the  foreipt 
field? 

Mr.  Klein.  England,  Germany,  France;  it  depends  on  the  com 
modity,  of  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Japan  in  the  Far  East? 

Mr.  Klein.  Japan,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Belgium  in  iron,  steel,  glass 
and  cutlery.  England  is  both  our  greatest  competitor  and  best  cus 
tomer.  Similarly,  we  are  selling  machinery  in  Germany  to-day  am] 
at  the  same  time  the  Germans  are  endeavoring  to  sell  similar  \\ne& 
abroad  in  competition  with  us. 
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Mr.  ( iKiFFiN.  What  class  of  machinery  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Factoiy  equipment,  industrial  supplies,  road-building 
nia«  hinery,  etc.  There  are  quantities  of  such  merchandise  going  into 
<  u'rmany  from  the  United  States  now. 

Mr.  fiRiFFiN.  Is  it  not  principally  machinery  that  is  of  a  patented 
oharacter? 

Mr.  Klein.  Occasionally,  but  not  always. 

Mr.  (trtffin.  Machinery  made  only  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo  ;  I  would  not  say  that  exactly.  Here  is  one  spe- 
cific instance 

Mr.  Uriffin.  For  instance,  this  road-building  machinery ;  that  is 
jt^  uliarly  an  American  device,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Klein.  That  particular  instance;  yes.  But  here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  that  very  thing:  Our  American  dealers  in  steam  rollers 
an  in  direct  competition  witli  the  Germans  in  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, and  yet  we  are  selling  steam  rollers,  of  a  slightly  different  type, 
in  ^rennanv  to-day.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain  minor  differ- 
^■Dtiations  between  given  commodities  which  make  it  necessary  for 
theCiermans  to  buy  from  us,  and,  correspondingly,  the  Germans  can 
•<'il  to  a  certain  extent  in  South  America  machines  of  the  same  char- 
iter  in  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  in  regard  to  wages 
and  labor  conditions  that  compete  with  us  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  the  industries  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  the  cost  of  production  in  the  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  we  are  digging  into  that  quite  a  little  bit.  We 
iiave  done  a  good  deal  of  that  for  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff 
t.'ommission  is  interested  in  those  questions,  and  our  men  have  made 
some  rery  careful  studies  on  the  cost  of  productcion,  and  they  have 
'tirn  able  to  secure  to  great  deal  of  information.  And  that,  I  may 
>jv.  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  economic  questions  to  be  found 
anywhere:  it  is  a  thing  that  can  not  be  carried  on  casually  by  any 
Lt^r-by  Government  officer.  It  requires  cautious  work  by  shrewd, 
tniiKNl  industrialists  and  economic  experts,  who  will  not  be  misled 
'•V  thp  information  handed  out  to  them  by  the  foreign  countries, 
'''t  will  get  down  to  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Shrexx.  In  a  general  way,  what  is  the  result  of  their  investi- 
2"itions? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  make  any  generaliza- 
ti«»Tj  on  that. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Referring  to  the  statement  you  just  made  out  of  the 
r^^onl,  would  it  not  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  a  general  statement 
that  in  some  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  de- 
'iWrate  attempt  made  to  create  a  disparity  of  the  currency  in  order 
t'»  maintain  a  continued  low  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir ;  we  know  that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  Is  there  not  a  movement  on  foot  in  the  foreign 
'^nintries  to  stabilize  their  wages  as  far  as  they  can? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  such  a  movement,  and  we  are  already  seeing 
♦•^idence  of  it.  Foreign  countries  are  sending  men  here  and  to  all 
Iwirts  of  the  world  who  are  looking  into  the  commercial  and  economic 
readjustment. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  When  a  foreign  commercial  attache  makes  his  ap 
pearance  in  the  United  States,  does  he  file  his  credentials  with  th 
State  Department  or  with  j^our  department? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  formal  as  a  rule.  The  am 
bassador  usually  presents  such  an  officer  formally  to  the  State  I>c 
partment,  thus  introducing  him  officially  to  our  Government.  Thei 
he  would  probably  call  on  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  on 
future  relationships  with  his  embassy  or  legation  on  commercia 
matters  would  be  through  him  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  (lUiFFiN.  But  cases  like  this  might  occur — ^that  foreign  com 
mercial  attaches  might  come  here  and  their  presence  be  unknown  fo 
a  long  time? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  State  Department  is  supposedly  advised  in  ever 
case  of  such  an  addition  to  the  staff  of  a  diplomatic  mission. 

Mr.  Shueve.  What  countries  maintain  foreign  commercial  at 
taches  here? 

Mr.  Klein.  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  France,  Holland,  Germany 

Mr.  Griffin.  Italy? 

Mr.  Klein.  Italy,  Poland. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Sweden  and  Norway? 

Mr.  Klein.  Occasionally;  special  representatives  have  come  ovei 
from  those  countries  who  may  be  regarded  as  of  that  character.  Ar 
gentina  and  Chile  have  also  been  similarly  represented. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  Japan? 

Mr.  Klein.  Japan;  yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  about  Spain? 

Mr.  Klein.  Spain  has  none.  Practically  all  of  the  leading  coun 
tries,  in  other  words,  have  such  officers.  Occasionally  you  nave  t 
commercial  officer  of  that  description  coming  over  to  buy  mer 
chandise. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Do  they  have  trade  commissioners? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  many  of  them.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  have  :) 
commercial  attache  and  also  an  "  assistant  commercial  attache,"  cor 
responding  to  our  trade  commissioner.  I  may  say,  with  reference  t( 
your  query  on  that  a  little  while  back,  that  we  have  been  using  thai 
term  *'  assistant  commercial  attache  "  in  many  instances ;  but  then 
again,  of  course,  we  are  restricted  by  our  funds  to  a  rather  limited 
number  of  those  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  way  of  crystallizing  the  situation  witl 
respect  to  the  German  wages,  so  that  you  might  compare  the  cost  oi 
production  in  Germany,  in  November,  1918,  with  the  present  cost  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  commercial  attache  office  in  Berlin  is  working  or 
that  very  question  right  now.  It  is  an  extremely  complicated  and 
difficult  thing,  partly  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  (ierman  statis- 
tical records. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  In  answer  to  the  question  Mr.  Hutchinson  asked  out  oi 
the  record,  you  say  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  Ger- 
man workers? 

Mr.  Klein.  Just  recently. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  2,0()0  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  2,000  per  cent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  in  certain  lines. 

Mr.  ( IRIFFIN.  That  is,  it  has  increased  twenty  times? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  Yes ;  evidently  in  order  to  make  wages  catch  up  with 
t!if  depreciation  of  the  mark  exchange.  And  I  think  they  are  going 
i«»  go  through  such  readjustments  in  nearly  all  of  the  industries  over 
there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
^fcrman  workman  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
mark! 

Mr.  Klein.  As  far  as  he  possibly  can,  because  Germany  is  not  self - 
.-ii>taiiiing,  by  any  means,  for  raw  materials  and  foods. 

Mr.  (iKiFFix.  That  increase  of  2,000  per  cent  would  just  about  put 
Li-  pay  upon  a  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Perhaps;  and  the  German  workman  must  buy  com- 
ni<Kliiies  that  come  from  abroad,  eventually. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  has  to  pay  on  the  gold  basis  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes;  and  eventually  there  will  have  to  be  that  adjust- 
ment. 

AMERICAN    SHIPPING    AND    RAT28. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Are  we  embarrassed  in  any  way  on  account  of  the 
♦lifffrence  in  the  cost  of  transportation  of  our  products  to  foreign 
nurkets  ? 

ilr.  Kleix.  Bv  the  ship  rates  ? 

Jfr.  Shreve.  l"es. 

ilr.  Klein,  We  have  been  from  time  to  time;  yes;  but  not  as 
^^Tiously,  I  think,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  idea  that  our  ex- 
[-•rtin^  is  being  embarrassed  by  the  superior  shipping  service  of 
*•  -r  foreign  competitors  is  fallacious. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  After  all,  is  it  so  fallacious  as  it  appears  upon  the 
'  rfar^e?    The  fact  is  we  can  not  ship  profitably  in  American  ships? 

Mr.  Klein.  Quite  true. 

Mr. Griffin.  And  that  is  a  handicap  to  us? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent. 

ifr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  we  have  the  recourse  of  using  foreign 
.^'..ppinff? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  that  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  American  ship- 
.  :rig::  it  does  not  help  us  to  use  the  vast  fleet  of  ships  that  we  have, 
t  :ai  were  created  during  the  war,  and  that  we  feel  we  ought  to  employ 
,  -ofitablv  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  question  of  making  the  haul  at  a  profitable 
rite. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

-Mr.  Ki^iN.  If  our  average  American  exporter  finds  he  can  ship 

•  ■•arrel  of  flour  in  a  Norwegian  ship  to  Argentina  for,  let  us  say 
ari^itrarily.  a  dollar,  whereas  he  would  have  to  pay  $1.25  in  an  Ameri- 
ca ship,  and  $1.15  in  an  English  ship,  he  is  going  to  ship  on  the 

N'n-w'e<rian  ship.     I  am*afraid  that  the  matter  of  patriotism  would 

•  rt-r  only  slightly  into  tM  question  of  his  making  the  choice. 

Mr.  (iRiFFix.  Surely  it  does  not;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Kleix.  And  if  he  finds  cheap  shipping  available,  no  matter  of 
;"  l^at  nationality,  he  will  use  it  if  it  will  help  him  in  getting  business 
Ti  Argentina  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  how  far  America r^ 
^hil>pingcan  be  utilized  so  as  to  overcome  this  disparity  in  rates? 
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Mr.  Klein.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  very  deeply;  we  are  just  b« 
ginnin/;^  to  make  a  study  of  that.  You  will  find  one  item  on  that  i 
the  appropriation  for  our  transportation  division.  We  have  a  groii 
of  men  there  who  are  making  certain  studies  in  collaboration  with  tli 
Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  imagine  one  item  entering  into  it  particularly  is  tli 
inability  to  secure  always  a  return  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  is  a  question  d 
the  routing  of  the  ships,  ami  our  transportation  division  is  workin 
with  the  Shipping  Board  in  trying  to  advise  American  exporters  o 
that  very  thing — precisely  how  the  triangulation  can  be  worked  on 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  foreign  shipping  can  secure  return  cargoes,  wli 
can  not  our  ships? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  the  foreign  shipping  sometimes  is  headed  f< 
its  own  home  country,  where  it  will  secure  still  further  cargo ;  whercii 
if  our  shipping  is  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  traffic,  it  can  not  alwa^ 
be  sure  of  finding  on  that  particular  leg  of  the  voyage  a  retiir 
cargo. 

Mr.  (jRiFTiN.  Then  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  the  rearran<r^ 
ment  of  our  shipping  lines  in  accordance  with  the  import  needs  d 
the  country  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely.  And  that  is  the  thing  this  transportatio 
division  is  studying  and  working  out  with  the  Shipping  Board.  TIkI 
is  very  important  to  certain  of  the  interior  shippers.  Many  interi<i 
shippers  in  the  Middle  West  and  South  want  to  ship  down  to  Sout 
America  and  must  know  the  precise  combination  of  lines  and  rnU 
available  at  diflFerent  ports  on  the  Gulf  or  the  South  Atlantic.  Oil 
transportation  division  has  gone  into  that  very  question  and  hi\ 
been  supplying  quantities  of  statements  to  interested  shippers. 

AMEBICAN  BANKS   IN   FOBEIGN    COUNTBIE8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  any  difficulties  in  competition  with  (hoi 
Britain  and  other  countries  which  the  banking  situation  affects  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable  difficulties.  The  whole  matter  <; 
watching  foreign  competition  is  especially  with  reference  to  banl 
ing  facilities.  Our  exporters  are  now  served  by  a  number  of  io\ 
eign  branches  of  American  banks  authorized  under  the  Federi 
reserve  system.  That  puts  us  in  an  advantageous  position  whiii 
we  did  not  have  before  the  war ;  it  liberates  us  from  a  certain  amoui 
of  dependence  on  the  British  and  German  banks.  They  controlle 
a  large  part  of  AmericaH  foreign  business  before  the  war  throu*^ 
that  means.  Quantities  of  the  papers  connected  with  export  transai 
tions  passed  through  their  hands,  and  inevitably  a  large  amount  d 
valuable  information  trickled  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  con 
petitors  of  American  houses.  This  banking  competition  is  now  tal 
ing  a  very  aggressive  form,  as  is  shown  irf  the  advertisements  <i 
French,  British,  and  slightly  disguised  GAman  banks  offering  thej 
services  as  export  agencies  for  American  firms,  which  we  shall  ha^ 
to  watch  very  carefully  with  a  view  toward  giving  proper  advic 
to  American  exporters.  So  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  almoi 
childlike  in  making  their  first  efforts  in  foreign  trade. 

This  raises  a  point  which  is  worthy  of  emphasis  as  to  the  con 
parison  of  our  service  with  the  British  service.    The  British  niani 
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factiirers  have  been  exporting  for  generations ;  they  do  not  need  so 
much  jniidance  by  their  Government ;  they  can  do  the  business  them- 
^!vo.>  to  a  large  extent.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a  large  proportion  of 
«'nr  exporters  are  new  in  the  game ;  they  need  advice,  they  need 
^nii«iance:  thev  have  not  built  up  their  own  staffs;  they  have  not 
yei  had  time  to  find  out  by  actual  experience  what  it  takes  to  build 
ip  foreign  trade,  and  for  that  reason  they  need  all  the  more  the 
advice  and  partial  assistance  of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  To  what  extent  are  our  foreign  exporters  able  to  ex- 
lend  credits  i 

Mr.  Klein.  The  credit  problem  is  liot  seriously  embarrassing  the 
iiitellijrent  American  exporter;  its  intricacies  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  i>  not  true  that  we  are  behind  the  British  and  Germans  in  our 
foivien  credit  arrangements.  When  you  consider,  that  we  have  been 
^llinj;  sewing  machines  on  long-time  credit  for  years,  it  is  perfectly 
impoj^ble  to  say  we  do  not  know  anything  about  credits.  When 
American  agi"ieultural  implements  have  crowded  the  British  and 
*»frmans  almost  completely. out  of  the  best  foreign  markets  where 
they  ever  started,  it  is  evident  that  our  merchants  know  something 
sitmt  long-time  credits.  They  jiave  learned  by  long  experience  in 
t.jf  Middle  West  in  the  agricultural  implement  trade.  That  is  why 
AiTiprican  farm  implements  control  such  attractive  markets  as  Argen- 
^  nu.  Vou  can  not  teach  the  intelligent  old-time  American  exporter 
'•»rv  much  about  foreign  credits.  His  less  experienced  countrymen 
•rp  haring  this  bugaboo  conjured  up  before  them  by  very  shrewd 
'  TeiiHi  competitors,  who  are  trying  to  discourage  our  merchants  by 
>r>'iading  them  that  they  do  not  know  anything  about  foreign 
'>lits. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  true  that  the  Krupps  have  gone  very  largely  into 
*W  nuking  of  agricultural  implements? 
Mr.  Klkjx.  And  locomotives. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Where  are  they  trying  to  market  them  ? 
Mr.  Kleix.  They  are  trying  to  build  up  markets  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
tly*  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  certain  other  areas. 

Mr.  (jmiTiN.  Have  the  American  exporters  learned  to  make  use  of 
yf>or bureau  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Kleix.  They  seem  to  appreciate  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
V' "J  were  here  when  I  mentioned  the  number  of  queries  that  were 
imng  in  to  us.  The  average  number  coming  in  last  summer  was 
i^^mt  5,000  a  week,  and  last  week  we  had  10,367.  In  other  words, 
tfiK  are  discovering  more  and  more,  through  this  contact  we  are 
'•uiMing  up  throughout  the  United  States,  the  kind  of  service  we 
»re  able  to  render,  and  that  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  for 
<^larging  our  organization.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  end, 
'f  the  inquiries  continue  to  build  up  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  week. 
It  will  be  simply  impossible  for  us  to  answer  those  inquiries.  And 
tbe  inquiries  are  of  a  type  that  can  not  be  answej^ed  oy  a  routine 
^-iOO  clerk ;  the  kind  of  inquiries  that  have  come  in  call  for  very 
*F*^ific  information,  for  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  indicated  in  some 
^^f  the  selections  that  I  read  a  little  earlier. 

Take,  for  example<»  one  service  which  we  rendered*  the  National 
^  aA  Register  Co.    That  tsompany  says : 

8®a— 22 6 
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We  have  recently  received  word  from  Australia  of  the  reduction  from  40  ji 
cent  to  10  per  cent  in  tlie  import  duty  on  cash  registers  into  Australia.  M 
Howe,  manager  of  the  third  secticm,  writes  us  from  Shanghai  of  the  very  val 
able  assistance  rendered  by  you  (Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne)  in  bringii 
this  matter  before  the  proper  Australian  autliorities.  We  realize  that  the  matt 
would  very  likely  have  been  rendered  very  difficult  and  would  have  consunii 
much  longer  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  you  rendered. 

American  firms  are  coming  in  with  difficult  and  vital  problems  i 
that  description  all  the  time.  Now  when  an  American  firm  asks  fi 
the  duty  or  the  tariff  on  stockings  in  Venezuela  he  can  not  be  answen 
with  an  academic  generality;  he  has  to  have  the  specific  facts  < 
which  his  business  can  be  built.  And  I  may  add,  right  there,  that  tl 
service  we  are  rendering  does  not  interest  exclusively  the  large  co 
cerns. 

BENEFITS  OF  BETTEB  PBODT'CTIVE  METHODS  IN   FOREIGN   TRADE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  do  we  have  difficulty  in  selling  g(H)i 
in  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the  cost  of  production  at  home  ? 

Mr.  KiiEiN.  I  should  say  that  difficulty  is  rather  moderate.  Thei 
again,  it  is  a  question  of  the  comparability  of  the  merchandise.  M 
have  an  enormous  advantage  in  one  line,  in  that  connection,  and  tli 
is  standardized  mass  production  which  is  made  possible  by  our  s 
perior  industrial  technique,  which  Europe  has  not  yet  learned, 
certain  popular  make  oi  automobile  is  turned  out  by  the  thousani 
and  sold  all  over  the  world  simply  because  of  the  superior  industri 
technique  of  the  American  manufacturer.  A  French  automobi 
company  tried  to  duplicate  that;  but  they  could  not,  simply  becau 
it  did  not  have  adequate  mass- production  technique  and  trained  lalxi 
We  are  able  to  dominate  important  automobile  markets  all  over  t| 
world  to-day  simply  because  we  can  turn  out  cars  of  the  cheap  ai 
middle-priced  variety. 

That  is  the  case,  also,  in  many  lines  of  patented  American  speoiii 
ties  on  which  the  cost  of  production  may  be  high,  but  for  which  tl 
demand  is  imperative.  1  should  not  say  higher  cost  is  a  serio| 
embarrassment  to  our  foreign  trade,  because  you  are  not  always  col 
paring  the  same  thing,  even  when  it  is  confined  to  a  piece  of  cott-^ 
cloth;  where  the  British  costs  are  well  under  the  American  cos 
many  factors  beside  price  affect  market  prospects,  such  as  quali 
difference  or  more  prompt  delivery  or  service  arrangements — f 
automobiles,  for  example.  In  other  words,  it  is  efficiency  in  foreij 
selling  that  counts,  and  our  American  firms,  in  going  into  forei| 
markets  seriously  and  permanently^  have  comparatively  no  seri<^ 
difficulty  in  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  competition  is  more  in  the  line  of  tl 
quality  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  K1.EIN.  That  is  the  big  issue.  For  instance,  the  Grerma 
to-day  are  very  seriously  embarrassed  on  that  subject.  Large  ord€ 
have  recently  been  taken  by  German  houses  for  incandescent  glob 
car  wheels,  steam  rollers,  etc.,  in  the  Far  East  and  a  South  America 
city.  They  have  frequently  beaten  out  American  firms  because 
exchange-rate  advantages,  but  poor  deliveries,  uncertain  quality,  ai 
lack  of  good  service,  or  "  follow-up  "  facilities,  are  seriously  dams^ 
ing  their  chances. 
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Mr.  Shreve^  And  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  custom,  the  custom 
of  buying  certain  goods,  and  they  have  to  be  trained  to  buy  other 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  That  brings  up  a  very  important  pointj  because 
erne  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  field  agents  of  this  bureau  is  educa- 
tional work,  educating  the  foreign  buyer  up  to  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
t-an  commodity,  and  what  the  use  of  a  hitnerto  unknown  American 
t-^immodity  will  mean.  For. instance,  right  now  we  are  launching  a 
wt>rid-wide  educational  campaign  on  the  advantages  of  the  American 
^trai^t  side  over  the  European  clincher  type  of  tire.  There  is  a 
jvrtain  industrial  technique  which  has  been  developed  by  the  Ameri- 
rdn  due  manufacturer  which  makes  the  American  type  of  tire  much 
-ij[;t^rior.  We  know,  because  we  have  tested  both  kinds  all  through 
Uiis  country,  where  we  have  the  largest  number  of  automobiles  in 
liie  world.  The  big  job  is  to  educate  the  foreign  buyers  up  to  that 
fact,  and  in  order  to  give  adequate  prestige  it  is  being  undertaken 
/'J  OUT  resident  agents  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  case,  of  course,  at 
tiie  argent  request  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Griftiij.  You  did  not  finish  about  your  experience  with  the 
German  firm  that  sold  the  globes. 

Mr.  KuEiN^.  That  order  was  secured  by  a  German  firm  against 
American  competition.  The  globes  were  turned  on  one  night  in  a  very 
^arge  local  festival  and  promptly  every  one  burned  out.  In  other 
^ords,  they  were  the  old  carbon  type  of  lamps,  whereas  the  American 
umps  are  much  better.  Another  instance  is  of  six  steam  rollers  sold 
t»T  a  (Terman  concern  to  the  government  of  a  South  American  city. 
Hie  first  roller  arrived,  and  after  one  week's  use  it  fell  completely  to 
p'^n-es.  and  another  one  broke  in  two.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  local 
pivemment  did  not  accept  the  other  four.  We  have  similar  reports 
^  a  variety  of  German  products  which  quite  evidently  were  not  up 
to  their  prewar  quality. 

The  matter  of  studymg  such  competition  involves  the  very  careful 
attention  of  our  trade  commissioners.  When  a  foreign  Government 
railway  comes  into  the  market  for  a  quantity  of  steel  rails  there  is  a 
soo^l  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  oy  German  representatives  and 
<<iiers  to  secure  the  order.  It  is  up  to  our  commercial  attache  to  go 
t'»  the  proper  Government  ofiicial  and  demonstrate  as  effectively  as 
'^  ran  the  difference  between  the  German  commodity  and  the  Ameri- 
in  f-ommodity,  and  to  watch  the  transaction  constantly  after  that. 

This  can  not  be  done  by. the  individual  American  firms,  because 
ff^rr  many  times  they  do  not  have  any  representative  on  the  ground^ 
an<i  even  if  they  are  they  do  not  always  have  access  to  the  officials 
^ho  are  making  the  decision.  Just  recently  two  American  firms 
nianufacturing  locomotives  and  locomotive  supplies — the  Baldwin 
I^^^motive  Works  and  the  Middletown  Car  Co.— secured  $13,000,000 
'^orth  of  orders  from  the  Argentina  Government.  The  beginnings  of 
'Jut  transaction  go  back  some  two  years,  when  the  American  commer- 
'» d  attache  at  Buenos  Aires  went  around  with  the  representative  of 
I.'.*  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the  proper  Argentine  officials  and 
reasoned  with  them  on  the  advantages  of  the  American  locomotive 
•»ver  the  German  and  other  types,  and  the  final  culmination  of  it 
'  sune  in  the  order  indicated.  It  is  a  question  of  the  long-continued 
^ady  and  cultivation  and  first-hand  contact  going  right  through  to 
the  end,  with  experienced  men  giving  all  of  their  attention  to  it. 
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QUALITY  OF  MEN  SELECTED  FOR  COMMERCIAL  A1TACU£S. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  connection  it  seenis  to  me  our  American  aj 
taclies  at  tliese  countries,  undertaing  as  they  do  to  exploit  America 
goods,  run  the  danger  of  becoming  tlie  personal  representatives  o 
American  firms,  and  in  so  far  as  they  become  the  personal  repn 
sentatives  of  firms  that  they  might  be  subject  to  corruption.  Thei 
is  a  wide  field  there,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  corruption  of  those  men 

Mr.  Kleix.  There  is,  emphatically,  and  that  is  why  we  have  to  li 
unusually  careful  in  the  selection  of  our  men ;  that  is  why,  when  \v 
had  8,()()()  candidates  coming  up  for  these  positions  of  commerci^ 
attaches,  as  we  did  last  Mav,  we  got  38  men  who  were  at  all  accepi 
able,  and  that  was  after  both  written  examinations  and  oral  examini 
lions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  have  to  be  pretty  good  men  morally? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely ;  and  you  can  not  get  them  on  small  salaries 

Mr.  (triffin.  I  do  not  think  that  follows. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  happens  to,  because  men  of  that  sort  of  fiber  cai 
command  six  times  as  much  on  the  outside;  but  we  are  alUe  { 
secure  them  l)y,a  very  careful  culling  of  the  candidates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Smartness  and  moral  fiber  is  not  always  proved  li 
the  fact  of  men  drawing  high  salaries. 

Mr.  Klein.  Xot  always,  but  the  men  who  do  have  that  fiber  <ji 
command  high  salaries;  the  experience  of  the  European  countri^ 
in  selecting  their  attaches  is  along  that  same  line.  In  fact,  for  III 
kin(i  of  men  we  use,  they  are  paying  salaries  that  range  from  J 
to  KM)  per  cent  more  than  we  pay,  but  that  is  just  a  side  issue.  Til 
point  is  very  well  taken  that  the  man  is  very  apt  to  be  subject  i 
unusual  prevssure  of  that  description  and  he  has  to  be  a  man  d 
extremely  high  standing  and  character. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  those  who  do  exercise  pressure  upon  him  i| 
not  exercise  that  pressure  in  the  right  way — that  is,  in  what  he  ma 
believe  to  be  the  right  way — why,  he  can  fall  down  on  the  job^ 

Mr.  Klein.  He  can,  and  on  one  occasion  we  had  an  example  <i 
that  description,  and  the  man  was  promptly  dismissed  from  tli 
service. 

CITATIONS    OF    BENEFITS    FROM     SMALL    FIRMS. 

^U\  SiiREVE.  How  effective  is  your  organization  in  dealing  wit 
foreign  conditions:  is  it  100  per  cent  effective? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  it  is.  It  is  vmhi 
difficult,  of  course,  to  gauge  that  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  < 
reading  little  citations  here  as  evidence  of  the  service  we  rende 
I  have  been  using  the  names  of  rather  large  companies  here,  i 
indicate  the  type  of  service  we  render  to  the  big  companies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  us  the  little  ones? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  give  you  plenty  of  the  little  ones.  So  far  as  tl 
big  ones  are  concerned,  we  set  emphatic  indorsements  every  day  froi 
men  of  the  standing  of  Walter  Wyman,  of  Carter's  inks;  M.  J 
Oudin,  of  General  Electric;  Henry  Dennison,  of  the  Dennison  Ta 
Co.;  A.  W.  Shaw,  of  "System";  C.  H.  Bentley,  of  the  Calif  cm 
Packing  Corporation ;  F.  K.  Rhines,  of  General  Fireproofing.  Co 
and  many  others.  Here  are  some  of  the  smaller  ones.  This  is  f  ro! 
Charles  Schoolhouse  &  Son,  of  New  York  City: 
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I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  througli  information  obtaine<l  through 
TiiurofiBce  (New  York)  I  have  made  connections  in  tlie  foreign  market,  among 
tbeffl  beijijr  one  in  Mexico,  wiw^vhy  we  obtained  business  amounting  to  $1;'),(M30 
ir.  trijil  orders,  wltli  prospects  of  a  great  deal  more. 

Another  one  from  the  Kern  Commercial  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City : 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  we  have  just  shipped  an  order  for  about 
*n.<iii  which  was  obtained  through  an  address  had  from  your  bureau. 

StilJ  another  one  from  the  Plaza  Music  Co.,  of  Xew  York  City : 

A<  a  result  of  an  opportunity  publislied  in  Commerce  Reports  we  have  re- 
oived  an  order  wliich  has  already  been  shipped  and  paid  for  to  the  extent  of 
Kj«i«).  We  may  atid  that  we  consider  Commerce  Reports  one  of  tlie  best 
iiirp<tment8  we  have  ever  made  in  any  periodical  or  publication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  we  not  pa^s  a  law  a  little  while  ago  allowing 
tLese  small  corporations  to  combine  for  export  purposes  i 

Mr.  Ki£ix.  Yes;  the  Webb-Pomerene  law,  and  there  has  been  a 
g'KHl  deal  of  effective  combinino^  along  those  lines,  especially  of  the 
snuJi  concerns.  I  do  not  know  how  many  combinations  exist  of  that 
description,  but  I  should  Say  well  over  125. 

iir.  Shreve.  That  is  all  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commi  sion  ( 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Yes ;  these  combinations  are. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  'Very  much  so,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  come  to 
ns  at  once  for  miscellaneous  advice  of  that  description.  Here  is  one 
from  the  Advertising  Xovelty  Co.,  of  Chicago : 

•»'ir  husinesK  has  been  mainly  developed  through  your  department,  and  while 
•-'  "Teiffn  business  <mly  amounts  to  $25,000  a  year,  we  would  not  have  much 
"f  it  ♦^i^t  for  your  department  and  the  very  efficient  and  desirable  work  your 
^•;.rfNrtltatives  are  doing  throughout  the  .world. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  help  the  small  people  as  well  as 
^  \a^  ones — the  big  ones  with  the  highly  technical  guidance  and 
•Jrjfv  in  the  matter  of  getting  orders  oi  foreign  companies  and 
fvr^i^  Governments  and  the  small  ones  in  building  up  their  export 
M;ierienoe  and  developing  their  relations.  Take  one  very  important 
^rrir-e  we  are  trying  to  render  in  that  connection.  The  American 
Bankers*  .Vssociation  has  recently  organized  a  committee  to  coop- 
erate with  our  bureau.  It  is  one  of  69  committees  organized  in  that 
'*y  by  various  trade  associations  and  groups  of  all  sorts  and 
'iesiriptionfi.  That  association  comprises  some  23,000  banks  through- 
'yi  the  United  States;  the  interior  banks  are  especially  interested  in 
ibe  work  of  the  association.  Many  of  the  big  seaboard  banks  have 
*iped  out  their  foreign  service  bureaus  and  foreign  trade  promotive 
'Tiranizations  and  the  foreign  business  of  these  interior  banks  which 
toe*]  to  go  through  the  big  banks  is  left  high  and  dry.  They  are 
now  coming  to  us  for  advice  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  service 
^bich  was  thus  eliminated  by  the  big  institutions. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    BRANCH    AMERICAN    BANKS    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  Why  did  these  banks  eliminate  their  foreign  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  big  seaboard  banks? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  thev  had  overextended  themselves  and  be- 
?ii*  of  many  restrictions  in  their  funds  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
iiquidation  in  connection  with  the  deflation  that  is  now^  going  on. 
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Mr.  Shrevt:.  While  we  are  on  the  banking  situation  I  wish  yo 
would  tell  us  to  what  extent  branch  American  banks  have  bee 
established  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  Approximately  100  branches,  I  think,  are  now  func 
tioning  in  foreim  countries.  They  are  all  under  the  Federa 
reserve  system.  That  has  given  American  foreign  trade  an  enoi 
mous  stimulus.  Some  of  these  branches  have  recently  been  wipe 
out;  but  the  idea  of  having  our  own  banks  abroad  has  become  pei 
manent.  The  result  of  that  has  been  an  enormous  encouragement  t 
the  export  interests  of  this  country,  because  these  banks  are  in  direc 
touch  with  foreign  business  conditions.  They  have,  each  of  theH 
their  commercial  agents  and  representatives,  who  find  out  aboii 
trade  opportunities  and  communicate  those  trade  opportunitie 
directly  to  their  banks  at  home. 

This  has  thrown  a  steadily  growing  burden  on  our  bureau,  becaus 
these  branch  banks  work  in  touch  with  our  foreign  representative 
and  the  American  clients  of  the  banks  make  most  active  use  of  o\\ 
information  facilities.  In  other  words,  the  expansion  of  our  systei 
of  branch  banks  abroad  has  stimulated  to  a  tremendous  degree  th 
foreign  trade  and  investment  interests.  In  foreign  investments  tli 
bureau  is  being  made  more  and  more  the  focus  of  attention  on  tb 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  many  foreign  loans  now  being  floate 
here. 

The  Inter- American  High  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  i 
chairman,  has  urged  a  great  increase  in  the  investment  of  our  lar<j 
gold  accumulations  abroad,  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  already  ill 
vested  in  the  last  12  months  over  $150,000,000  in  South  Amerioi 
and  every  time  an  investment  of  that  sort  takes  place  there  is  ar.  '\t 
creased  interest  in  that  particular  country  on  the  part  of  our  Ameri 
can  investors.  The  bureau  immediately  sets  hundreds  of  inquiri^ 
about  such  topics  as  the  bonds  for  an  electric  light  plant  in  Sa 
Paulo — where  is  Sao  Paulo ;  what  is  the  business  of  the  place :  whii 
are  the  prospects  for  such  and  such  a  railroad ;  what  about  the  electr 
fication  of  some  railroad  in  Chile,  which  is  about  to  be  financed  1^ 
$25,000,000  bond  issue?  All  of  these  queries  we  have  to  answer  curt 
fully  and  accuratelv. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  not  find  the  bulk  of  that  information  lui 
already  been  collected  by  the  investment  companies,  in  advance  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Frequently. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  they  are  able  to  give  all  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Klein.  .Very  frequently,  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  infoi 
mation  that  are  not  always  given  by  the  investment  companies.  AV 
noted  that  particularly  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  railway  lines  an 
provincial  loans  in  certain  South  American  countries.  The  prosper 
tive  investors  turn  to  us  for  cautious  suggestions  which  the  invest 
ment  companies  neglected  to  give,  for  various  reasons. 

PRIVATE  MANUFACTURERS    HAVING  FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  do  the  big  manufacturers  maintai 
their  own  service  in  these  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Many  of  them  maintain  representatives  and  agenj 
abroad,  and  the  more  they  do  that,  the  more  service  is  required  c 
our  Government  representatives  on  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  does  that  relieve  the  situation  at  the 
^aiiie  time? 

Mr.  Kleix.  For  us  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  will  multiply  it,  because  every  time  a  new  Ameri- 
can trade  representative  arrives  in  the  field  it  mea^s  the  local  com- 
mercial attache  or  commissioner  has  one  more  added  to  his  brood 
to  take  care  of  and  one  more  person  to  come  to  him  with  his  specific 
pn^blems  arising  from  local  difficulties.  He  wants  to  know  what 
hL<5  r<Mnpetitor  in  Germany  is  doing,  and  our  man  is  able  to  get  that 
Jiformation  for  him,  because  they  have  access  to  most  of  the  sources 
of  information,  including  banks,  Government  offices,  etc. 

COOPERATION   BY  FOREIGN   BANKS. 

ilr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  in  a  position  to  attend  to  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  at  all ;  they  need  help  more  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  of  any  foreign  banks  that  will  give 
yijur  representative  access  to  their  books? 

ilr.  Klein.  Several.  Something  like  $40,000,000  of  American 
merchandise  was  accumulated  in  the  customhouse  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  we  wanted  to  have  accurate  information  how  much  of  it  was 
there  because  it  was  not  being  taken  up  by  local  consignees,  or  was 
»*ing  refused,  and  who  actually  had  title  to  that  merchandise. 
TLere  was  an  enormous  amount  of  propaganda  against  us  down 
tiwre  on  the  part  of  our  competitors,  and  particularly  the  local 
*»»iyers,  alleging  that  this  tremendous  amount  of  American  merchan- 
'iise  was  defective  and  was  therefore  being  refused.  We  wanted 
to  answer  these  accusations,  and  our  commercial  attach^  spent  weeks 
.n  fjoing  through  the  records  of  22  city  banks  in  Buenos  Aires,  under- 
taking in  every  case  to  find  out  why  the  consignment  had  been 
rtfuied  and  who  had  the  title  to  the  merchandise. 

And  as  a  direct  consequence  of  that  investigation  the  local  atti- 
tude toward  American  firms  was  changed  altogether,  because  this 
investigation  revealed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  merchan- 
nse  was  being  held  in  the  customhouse  by  the  American  firms  them- 
selres  awaiting  an  improvement  in  the  market;  in  other  words,  it 
wa>  consigned  to  their  own  representatives  down  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  because  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  consigned 
«ere  unable  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  At  that  time.  In  other  words,  by  going  over  the 
nwxinlff  of  those  ?2  banks,  which  no  private  representative  could 
K4ve  done,  he  was  able  to  change  the  sentiment  that  had  been  created 
ijrainst  American  firms. 

^  SOUTH    AMERICAN   TRADE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  were  getting  much  more  courtesy  at  their  hands 
than  I  think  their  representatives  would  have  received  in  this 
♦^Mintry. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  so.  With  reference  to  the  competition  of 
American  with  foreign  firms  in  South  America,  a  very  prevalent 
i&^sconoeption  is  to  the  effect  that  our  gains  during  the  war  wero 
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largely  made  at  the  expense  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  othei 
coinpetitors ;  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  was  at  their  expense,  but  the  point  is  whether  oi 
not  it  was  due  to  any  improper  trade  methods. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  even  that  it  was  not  a 
their  expense.  A  very  careful  analysis  of  the  figures  revealed  th 
fact  that  our  expansion  came  from  two  sources :  One  from  the  trad 
in  commodities  w^hich  had  never  been  sold  by  the  Europeans  at  al 
in  South  America  before  the  war,  such  as  cheap  and  medium-prices 
automobiles,  motion-picture  films,  ready-made  clothing,  office  appli 
ances,  patented  specialties,  and  improved  industrial  machinery,  fo 
which  there  has  been  a  new  demand  created  in  South  America  l)e 
cause  of  the  new  industries  just  established  there,  which  were  not  ii 
existence  before  the  war.  The  other  type  of  gain  we  made  was  frnu 
trade  won  over  by  American  exporters  from  smaller  Europeai 
countries,  with  which  the  Ignited  States  had  previously  not  been  ii 
competition  and  w'hose  return  to  the  South  American  trade  is  likeli 
to  be  very  sh)w,  namely,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.  Thos< 
are  the  two  main  sources  of  our  war-time  gains  in  South  America- 
legitimate  gains,  honestly  acquired. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  this  trade  is  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do,  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  are  going  to  h 
certain  inroads,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  foresee  any  very  considerabli 
success  on  the  part  of  the  Euro])eans  in  competing  with  these  chea| 
and  moderate  priced  automobiles,  for  example;  I  do  not  see  hoM 
they  can  seriously  cut  in  on  our  trade  in  patented  specialties,  be<'ausi 
we  have  a  protected  right.  Similarlv,  m  the  matter  of  industrial 
machinery.  The  machinery.  The  industrial  machinery  situation  il 
that  continent  is  sinj^ularly  like  our  own  a  generation  or  so  ago,  an^ 
the  same  reason  which  explains  our  preeminence  in  the  field  of  ini 
dustrial  implements  in  South  America  will  explain  also  our  pre 
eminence  in  industrial  machinery,  because  they  have  a  shortage  o! 
skilled  labor  and  they  must  have  labor-saving  machinery  which  cai 
be  manufactured  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  sell  our  agricultural  machinery  on  long-tiiiw 
credit  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  do,  just  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  our  agricnl 
tural  machinery  dealers  sell  it  here;  and  they  are  among  the  higlu»si 
type  and  best-trained  export  organizations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  close  those  contracts  on  trade  acce)>tances  o! 
notes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Trade  acceptances,  usually  long  time,  and  their  plain 
are  carried  out  on  the  idea  of  service.  Whenever  they  sell  iniple 
ments  they  send  men  down  to  train  the  local  employees,  and  you  wil 
see  eveiy  year,  just  before  the  harvesting  season  begins,  large  num 
bers  of  employees  of  our  western  agricultural  implement  houscj 
going  down  to  South  America,  at  the  expense  of  the  companies 
to  train  the  local  workmen — a  type  of  service  that  is  not  rendere* 
along  a  comparable  line  by  any  of  the  European  firms. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  employees  able  to  speak  the  language  o 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Wherever  necessary:  In  that  connection  a  surprising 
use  is  made  of  motion  pictures  which  can  be  projected  in  smal 
rooms.     Our  salesmen  carry  dow^n  motion-picture  films  of  that  de 
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-  ription  with  the  Spanish  written  in ;  there  are  dozens  of  concerns 
lijat  are  selling  machinery  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  have  we  foreign  competitors  in  the 
>ale  of  industrial  machiner^^  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  England,  France,  and  Belgium  are  now  active. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  situation  was  almost  reversed ;  the  trade  was 
•iominated  by  the  British  and  French. 

Mr.  GaiTFiN.  By  France  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  in  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  have  sale  for  our  large  threshers? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  have  exactly  the  same  problem  we  have. 
Argentina  is  like  the  Middle  West,  and  that  is  why  the  market  is 
our^—by  geographic  right.  And  our  firms  are  discovering  that,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  always  many  new  problems  arising. 
Fur  instance,  every  little  while  there  is  some  patent  difficulty  coming 
up.  Without  the  knowledge  of  our  manufacturers  some  one  will  try 
to  ohtain  a  patent  down  there  on  goods  which  have  not  yet  been  pat- 
enteij  in  those  countries.  You  see,  their  patent  and  trade-mark  laws 
ire  very  different  from  ours.  There  the  right  of  prior  registration 
L'»verns.  whereas  with  us  it  is  the  right  of  prior  use  which  governs. 

FOREIGN  TSADE-MARK  AND  PATENT  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  their  laws  and  licenses  restrict  us  any  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  To  a  verv  considerable  extent  in  that  wav,  and  our 
•^irean  has  to  be  very  alert  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  firms  in 
'iiat  regard.  Take,  for  example,  not  long  ago  some  very  shrewd,  f ar- 
•.Ated  native  salesman  in  Portugal  and  Brazil,  a  small  firm  operat- 
ive in  those  two  areas,  registered  the  names  of  some  10  or  11  Ameri- 
'ari&\itomobiles.  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  his  plan  through, 
wbb  he  could  have  done  strictly  within  the  law,  those  American 
'litofliobiles  could  not  have  been  sold  down  there  without  paying  him 
*  W  heavy  royalty.  Our  attaches  and  commissioners  must  watch 
i-'***  issue  of' their  official  gazettes  in  which  announcement  has  to  be 
made  of  such  a  trade-mark  being  registered,  and  there  is  not  a  day 
'  a^ses  when  we  do  not  send  out  through  the  Tariff  Division  of  the 
■  ireau  some  notice  to  an  American  firm  warning  it  that  somebody  is 
tiring  to  steal  its  trade  name  in  certain  South  American  countries. 
Tiie  only  way  to  check  the  evil  is  to  have  experienced  men  always  on 
«he  lookout  in  the  big  trade  centers. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  is  that  notice  given? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  the  commercial  attache  in  a  given 
^'•rei^  city  writes  or  wires  our  Tariff  Division  at  once  regarding  the 
•*Ti<lently  intended  fraud  and  the  Tariff  Division  immediately  ad- 
^-^  the  American  firm  what  to  do.  Our  Commercial  Law  Division, 
'  iiirh  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  June,  1921,  advises  this  Ameri- 
•*n  firm  just  exactly  what  further  steps  might  be  necessary,  even 
:.ii«|prtaking  to  find  a  reliable  foreign  lawyer  if  desired. 

Mr.  (jRimx.  What  can  they  do  if  registration  governs? 

Mr.  KiEix.  Register  their  trade-mark  or  patents  in  ample  time, 
^'anv  firms  here  won't  register ;  they  think  they  are  not  going  to  be 
''i^^pestod  in  Latin  America.  But  15  years  from  now  they  may  be, 
^  they  will  then  find  that  some  one  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  their 
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trade-marks.    A  very  peculiar  situation  of  this  sort  arose  some  time 
ago  with  reference  to  the  barbed-wire  trade  in  Brazil. 

COLLECTING  AND  DISTBIBUTINQ  EXPORT  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  collect  some  export  statistics,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  In  fact,  that  is  the  original  function  of  th< 
whole  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  large  a  part  of  your  bureau  collects  thosi 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  a  statistical  division  of  some  40  employet^s 
We  are  instructed  by  law  to  get  out  a  monthly  summary  of  the  f or< 
eign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  That  is  prepared  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  collected  in  the  customs  service  and  prepared  by  oui 
statistical  division.    It  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Mr.  Shkev^.  How  large  a  publication  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  circulates  very  widely;  I  am  not  sure  of  iti 
exact  circulation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  send  it  to  all  the  Members  of  the  House  an< 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  That,  in  fact,  was  the  original  function  of  thii 
whole  bureau,  to  collect  such  statistics. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  you  charge  for  that  to  outside  sub 
scribers? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  dollar  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  collect  any  statistics  of  the  manufacture 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Large  quantities  of  them.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  f une] 
tions  of  this  third  group  of  tlie  bureau's  divisions,  the  regional  divi^ 
sions,  which  are  specially  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  econoinii 
data  on  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  instance,  you  take  a  certain  article  that  is  mann 
factured  in  the  United  States.  You  know  just  where  the  competitor 
are  in  the  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Making  that  same  thing? 

]Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  you  are  fully  advised  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  go  right  into  these  facte.  In  fact,  in  our  esti 
mates,  as  you  go  along,  you  will  see  we  ask  for  authorization  t 
study  many  important  competitive  lines  of  one  sort  and  anothei 
such  as  ve^able  oils,  where  we  have  a  veiy  considerable  competitioi 
from  foreign  vegetable  oils  with  the  Southern  producer  of  cotton 
seed  oil.  We  want  to  know  something  about  the  foreign  competiticn 
and  we  ask  for  an  authorization  to  send  out  trade  commissioners  t 
make  special  studies  of  those  conditions. 

Mr.  ohreve.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  the  result  of  the  manii 
f  aotures  here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That,  of  course,  is  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  the  CemJu^ 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  closely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  if  you  want  anything  in  that  line  you.simpl 
go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  ? 
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Mr.  Kleik.  Yes.  Under  the  act-  of  last  June,  establishing  our 
n>mmoditT  or  export  industries  division,  we  are  instructed  to  collect 
•!aUon  domestic  conditions  as  well,  and  we  are  doing  a  little  work 
»l(>mr  that  line.     That  act  reads : 

"To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domesstic  Commerce  to 
inv€^tipite  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  problems  re- 
latino:  to  the  proouction,  distribution,  and  marketing  in  so  far  as 
t}»ev  relate  to  tlie  important  exporb  industries  of  the  United  States." 

^x)  that  'wre  have  had  some  contact  with  domestic  problems,  just 
as  in  the  relation3hip  I  described  with  reference  to  the  automobile 
industrv. 

Mr.  Shkeve-  Then  you  have  not  built  up  any  large  organization 
under  that? 

Mr.  KuEii^.  No;  just  the  incidental  relationship  arising  from  the 
<xmt«l  which  each  of  the  commodity  divisions  have  with  respect  to 
local  industries.  For  instance,  we  have  to  know  something  about 
till?  domestic  lumber  situation  in  order  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  in- 
formation in  the  foreign  countries  that  might  interest  our  lumber 
manuf actnrers ;  and  in  order  to- collect  information  of  that  descrip- 
tion we  have  to  know  a  little  about  the  domestic  situation.  That  in- 
formation is  collected  incidentally,  in  connection  with  our  regular 
work,  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  division. 

FOBEION  LUMBER  MARKET. 

ilr.  Shreve.  You  know  where  the  demand  for  lumber  is  in  the 
foreign  country,  and  you  know  the  price  and  who  your  competitors 
ire? 

Mr.  K1.EIX.  Exactly. 

^Ir.  Shreve.  And  you  would  be  able  to  tell  the  manufacturer  in 
thi:  country  at  what  price  he  has  got  to  lay  the  lumber  down  in  the 
foreign  country? 

ilr.  Klein.  And  not  only  that,  but  we  try  to  tell  him  who  the  big 
<TJstomers  and  individuals  are  by  name.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  im- 
porters of  lumber  in  Hull,  England,  giving  the  companies  by  name ; 
j^iw  much  they  bought  in  1919  and  how  much  in  1920. 

ifr.  Griffin.  Do  you  distinguish  between  timber  in  the  rough  and 

lumber  finished  for  some  particular  purpose  ? 

^  Mr.  Klein.  There  are  some  such  distinctions  in  this  particular 
list, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  much  of  the  rough  lumber  exported  from 
this  country? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  bit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  wise  plan  for  us  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  our  lumber? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  event  there  are  certain  grades  which  can  not 
w  readily  sold  here,  certain  very  poor  grades  of  lumber  which  do 
Dot  find  an  easy  market  in  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  should  it  not  be  left  in  the  soil  ? 

ilr.  Klein.  It  happens  to  be  a  by-product  in  connection  with  the 
prcxluction  of  lumber  for  domestic  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  not  control  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  not  encourage  them  to  cut  down  lunil)oi 
that  is  for  shade  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  chairman,  I  am  sure,  can  speak  with  much  mor^ 
authority  on  that  than  I  can ;  but  I  understand  from  our  lumber  di- 
vision  there  are  certain  by-products  incident  to  the  lumber  industry ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  cuts  which  are  used  in  the  domestic 
trade,  and  as  a  by-product  yqu  have  slabs  and  grades  which  could 
not  be  used  in  any  suitable  way  in  the  domestic  trade  and  which 
have  a  value,  for  instance,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  trade  is  noj 
so  particular. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that,  but  I  am  getting  at  this :  I  assume  yoii 
can  judge  from  my  questions  that  I  am  interested  in  forest  presei-va- 
tion,  and  I  do  not  believe  our  people  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cut 
down  shade  trees. 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  No;  and  I  do  not  think  our  efforts  in  that  ccmnoctioii 
will  be  any  encouragement.  It  is  just  taking  this  residue,  whirl 
otherwise  would  rot  or  lead  to  no  return,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
market  for  it.  Heretofore  that  has  gone  into  pulp  or  gone  to  wastti 
and  allowed  to  lie  around  and  rot,  and  thev  come  to  us  and  sav,  "  AVti 
are  getting  this  by-product;  can  we  sell  it  in  any  -way'i  "  and  we  Ini 
to  ascertain  what  markets  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  all  right,  to  encourage  tlie  sale  of  by-pro<l 
ucts ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  encourage  the  sale  of  the  lunilH»l 
itself. 

Mr.  Klein.  That,  very  largely,  is  the  function  of  this  particulai 
division,  to  study  markets  for  those  particular  grades  that  have  nc 
regular  trade  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Our  trade  is  dropping  verv  rapidly,  anyway.  I  set! 
by  your  report  a  vear  ago  the  total  wood  manufactures,  etc.,  wert! 
$14,459,000,  and  now  it  has  dropped  down  to  $7,016,(K)0  in  NovomU^r 

Mr.  Klein.  What  about  the  quantities?  In  view  of  the  fall  iri 
prices  the  quantity  shipped  is  the  real  gauge. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  Iiave  not  got  that  here. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  That  is  a  market  that  I  would  freely  give  to  out 
foreign  competitors;  if  they  want  to  strip  their  own  country,  let  them 
go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  the  bureau  can  justly  be  accused  of  fos- 
tering deforestation  anyway;  the  dangers  of  that  are  appreciated 

Mr.  Oli\'ER.  You  really  can  not  hope  to  stimulate  forest  conserva- 
tion by  withholding  information  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  That  brings  us  up  to  where  you  will  take  up  these 

matters  in  detail. 

EFFECT  OF  KATE  OF  EXCHANGE  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Doctor,  you  might  tell  us  how  the  rate  of  exchange  is  affecting  oui 
export  business. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  most  markets  the  present  rate  is  so  strongly  againsi 
the  American  dollar ;  that  is  to  say,  the  American  dollar  is  rated  sc 
much  higher  than  the  local  currency  that  our  export  trade  has  been 
seriously  hampered  as  a  result.  Every  effort  that  can  be  made  tc 
readjust  that  situation  is  now  being  put  forth.  The  ultimate  solu- 
tion, however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  panacea.    The  real  basic 
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ia«t  behind  any  exchange  rate  is  to  be  found  in  the  interchange  of 
^rvices  and  commodities.  That  is  really  what  determines  exchange 
rates.  Take,  for  instance,  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
antl  South  America.  South  America  has  not  been  able  to  ship  its 
nw  materials  during  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half  on  account  of 
xint  industrial  depression  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Now,  how- 
»*ver.  with  the  gradual  recovery  of  industries  in  this  country  and  in 
Kurope.  South  America  will  be  able  to  ship  more  of  her  raw  mate- 
rial-, and  consequently  the  rate  of  their  local  currency  as  compared 
v.ilh  the  rate  in  the  United  States  will  tend  to  rise.  That  is  the 
tKplanation  of  improvements  in  the  case  of  Chilean  and  of  Argen- 
tine currency  just  recently.  You  see,  they  are  just  finishing  their 
harvest  season  now  and  are  shipping  out  their  wheat  and  other 
prfxiucts.  Their  wool  season  is  just  about  coming  to  a  close.  Be- 
•^aib«  of  these  shipments  of  their  raw  materials,  their  exchange  rates 
aiv  improving,  which  means,  of  course,  that  their  pesos  can  buy  more 
.iNrf«d.  and  consequently  thev  are  establishing  credits  in  this  country 
afhl  in  other  countries  with  the  general  improvement  in  their  buying 
T^'wer. 

Tliere  is  one  very  intei'esting  point  in  this  connection  which  is  well 

^*<*rthy  of  careful  attention,  because  it  bears  on  the -whole  program 

*»f  this  bureau,  and  that  is  the  realignment  of  routes  of  international 

trade  during  the  last  three  years.    There  has  been  an  extraordinary 

tniiLsformation  of  the  directions  in  which  international  trade  moves. 

I'V  that  I  mean  that  commodities  produced  in  such  competitive  mar- 

'M'i  as  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  used  to  go  to  Europe  for 

ii^position.     Argentine  wool  used  to  be  shipped  to  London  and 

-ould  there  be  bought  by  American  woolen  manufacturers.    Bolivian 

Till  used  to  go  to  London  and  would  there  be  bought  by  our  tin-plate 

inanuiacturers.     Similarly,  rubber  from  Brazil  went  to  London. 

Furs,  of  which  a  very  considerable  quantity  are  produced  in  the 

.4f2?ntine,  although  we  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  South  America 

a-  a  fur-producing  area,  were  all  sent  to  Leipzig,  Germany,  which 

^as  the  big  fur  market.    To-day,  however,  the  lines  of  trade  have 

n»n  completely  changed.    Bolivian  tin  is  now  shipped  straight  to 

the  United  States  and  is  prepared  down  at  Perth  Amboy,  the  first  tin 

•melter  plant  in  the  United  States.    Bolivian  and  Brazilian  rubber 

;:ki»wise  go  to  the  United  States  and  not  to  Europe. 

The  wool  market  in  Boston  is  now  the  leading  wool  market. in  the 
y'»rid.  and  we  do  not  buy  our  wool  indirectly,  but  import  it  directly 
tn)in  South  America.  The  same  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
modities. 

The  result  of  that  is  very  directly  reflected  in  the  rapid  stimulation 
*'f  our  own  export  trade,  w^hich,  of  course,  throws  a  steadily  increas- 
nsr  burden  on  this  bureau.    It  means  that  your  Argentine  woolgrower 

ii^  a  credit  established  in  this  country  and  not  in  London.  He 
•njTJ  against  that  credit  in  this  country,  and  the  manufacturers  with 
^\vm  he  proposes  to  deal  come  to  this  bureau  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. He  is  less  tempted  to  buy  in  England  because  his  money  is  here 
n  thi^  country.  That  is  one  of  the  factors  explaining  the  extraor- 
'iinary  expansion  of  our  export  trade — this  realignment  of  trade 
routes,  if  you  may  call  it  that.  In  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  the  present 
|une  that  situation  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  because  our  recent 
uidostrial  expansion  has  developed  in  this  country  a  large  number 
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of  uses  for  these  raw  materials  that  had  not  previously  existed. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  little  thing,  the  market  for  coconuts,  whuh 
was  enormously  expanded  in  this  country  because  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  ffas  masks,  the  charcoal  in  the  gas  mask  being  obtained  from 
the  shell  of  the  coconut.  As  a  by-product  to  that  tliere  was  devel- 
oped an  extraordinary  number  of  uses  for  copra,  the  meat  of  the 
coconut,  and  for  other  coconut  products,  such  as  butter  substitutes,  '^o 
that  that  industry  reached  verj'  considerable  proportions. 

FOREIGN   TSADE   IN   PHILIPPINES   AND   EAST   INDIAN. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  What  proportion  of  that  business  do  we  get  from  tlui 
Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  largest  single  source  of  our  copra  and  coconut* 
is  from  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  but  we  also  di-aw  heavily  or 
Central  America,  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  tVesI 
Indies.  Our  direct  relationship  with  the  East  Indies  is  one  of  iU 
striking  results  of  the  war ;  for  example,  the  direct  shipments  of  tit 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  United  States  and  of  Coffee  an( 
rubber  direct  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  results  in  the'establishment  o! 
credits  in  the  United  States  which  had  never  existed  in  this  countri 
before.  The  Dutch  East  Indian  loan  of  $40,000,000  recently  floater 
here  is  a  direct  evidence  of  the  marked  increase  of  our  interests  ii 
that  area;  it  also  indicates  the  need  for  the  trade  studies  theiv.  Uj 
specified  in  the  present  estimates  of  the  bureau. 

FOBEIGN   CREDIT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  our  foreign  customers  paying  their  bills  t 
Mr.  Klein.  That  depends  upon  the  commodity  and  the  custoniei 
Terms  in  general  are  more  stringent  for  obvious  reasons,  hut  paj| 
ments  are  usually  effected  through  credits  established  tliroug 
American  branch  banks  against  the  shipment  of  raw  materials.  Tlui 
is  why  you  will  find  in  many  of  the  most  competitive  markets  that  til 
large  trading  companies  and  banks  which  are  in  a  position  to  finan< 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  local  raw  materials  ai*e  the  on^ 
which  will  command  the  import  trade  of  those  countries.  Some  < 
our  more  successful  export  houses  have  facilities  for  stimulating  su( 
sales  of  local  products.  For  example,  our  exporters  to  Ecuador  ai 
in  very  close  touch  with  the  trade  in  cacao  which  is  the  big  produ 
of  Ecuador,  and  if  they  are  able  to  help  the  gix>wers  down  there 
find  markets  and  to  finance  their  crop,  naturally,  when  it  comes 
buying  supplies  for  their  plantations  and  for  the  trade  down  thei 
those  nouses  are  in  a  position  of  priority. 

In  other  words,  our  firms  are  learning  more  and  more  the  fact  th 
foreign  trade  does  not  mean  simply  exploiting  foreign  markets,  h 
is  building  up  a  two-way  movement,  and  while,  of  course,  the  fun 
tions  of  this  bureau  are  primarily  concerned  with  export  trade.  i 
constantly  have  to  answer  inquiries  about  the  status  of  ^iven  lo< 
industries  whose  condition  is  an  index  of  trade  possibilities.  If  t 
crop  conditions  in  the  Argentina  are  poor,  it  is  not  likely  we  will 
able  to  sell  much  canvas  or  machinery  or  fencing  for  the  use  of  t 
big  ranches  down  there.  In  other  words,  this  bureau  is  gradual 
educating  our  exporters  and  manufacturers  up  to  the  necessity 
studying  the  conditions  in  their  markets,  just  as  to-day  your  Gra 
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Rapids  furniture  manufacturer  watches  closely  the  condition  of  the 
<^>uon  industry  in  the  South,  because  he  knows  that  if  the  price  is 
2ood  and  the  crop  is  moving  rapidly  he  will  probably  be  able  to  sell 
>^>me  furniture  down  there.  The  bureau  urgently  needs  an  expan- 
sion of  this  service  by  the  posting  of  more  trained  observers  in  the 
tieM  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers  have  not  the  f acil- 
itit»s  for  collecting  vital  information  on  foreign  economic  conditions 
tiiHt  thev  have  in  domestic  markets.  The  interests  of  our  manuf ac- 
turers  and  agricultural  exporters  must  be  guarded  by  men  who  really 
ran  form  accurate  judgments,  who  can  go  into  the  fundamentals  of 
a  fiiven  business  situation,  and  who  are  not  apt  to  be  misled. 

To-day,  for  instance,  in  many  of  the  smaller  States  in  Europe 
lliere  is  an  amazing  amount  of  propaganda  carried  on  on  behalf  of 
llu*  ^vemments  of  those  States,  endeavoring  to  mislead  foreign  in- 
vp?tors,  foreign  merchants,  and  banks  as  to  actual  conditions,  and  the 
attaches  and  other  officers  of  this  bureau  are  in  position  of  peculiar 
responsibility  because  of  this  fact. 

3fr.  Shreve.  You  overcome  that  through  your  commercial  attaches 
an*I  trade  commissioners. 

ifr.  KuBix.  Precisely.    These  men  are  carefully  trained  to  take 

<rver>'  grain  of  evidence  as  to  economic  conditions  with  very  great 

aiition  and  examine  it,  because  on  the  basis  of  that  information 

frviinently  are  built  extensive  trade  programs  by  our  exporters  and 

tctrrhants.     They  want  to  know  before  they  undertake  a  sale  in- 

vi living  $2,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  to  a  given  Government 

a^rriad  precisely  what  the  financial  and  industrial  background  of 

trat  (Tovernment  is.    Such  a  Government  shows  its  budget,  for  in- 

<ance,  and  the  firm  in  this  country  not  knowing  very  much  about 

Kii'ljets,  perhaps,  consults  its  bank,  and  the  latter  almost  in  every 

'^-^  f-omes  to  this  bureau  for  detailed  information.    We  must  be  in  a 

f-iftition  now  more  and  more  to  answer  such  questions  promptly  and 

a'-'-iirately. 

Ifr.  Shreve.  What  Governments  are  buying  raw  mjaterials  for 
fh'^ir  factories? 

Mr.  B^LEix.  A  very  considerable  number  of  them — Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  a  number  of  the  smaller  countries  in  that  section  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  All  the  goods  now  sold  in  foreign  countries  are 
ti^>t  bought  by  the  foreign  Governments. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Not  at  all. 

MSTHOD   OF   An)IN6   TTRU8   IN    FOREIGN   TRADE. 

ilr.  HuTCHixsox.  Do  you  help  the  individuals  or  any  individual 
^rni  if  thev  want  to  know  about  a  foreign  firm  or  anything  of  that 
>ort? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes;  indeed.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  list  of  sample 
T'ieries  which  I  cited  earlier  in  the  hearings.  One  very  important 
<i5e  that  is  now  being  made  of  the  bureau  is  in  connection  with  our 
•^»-<^lled  Commercial  Intelligence  Division.  This  division  occupies 
•t>#'lf  exclusively  with  the  preparation  of  carefully  authenticated 
iwi^  of  foreign  dealers.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  in  years  past  when 
^^  American  merchant  was  looking  for  a  market  for  his  com(modity, 
^^  will  say  lumber,  for  instance,  in  Honduras,  to  write  in  to  the  Com- 
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meree  Department  or  the  Consular  Service,  and  ask  for  a  list  oi 
dealers  in  lumber  down  there.  He  would  in  the  course  of  time  get  j 
list  of  dealers  copied  out  of  last  year's  telephone  directory  withoul 
any  evidence  at  all  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  information. 

Air.  Shreve.  AVhat  practice  obtains  at  the  present  time  with  refer 
ence  to  giving  information  to  firms  desiring  to  seek  connections,  say 
in  Argentina? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  point  out. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  in  my  home  town  of  Eric 
Pa.,  desired  to  sell  some  of  his  products  to  some  one  in  the  Argent in*i 
how  does  he  go  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  would  write  to  our  department  at  (mce,  outlininj 
his  need  in  full.  He  would  be  promptly  supplied  with  figures  oi 
the  trade  in  his  commodity,  warnings  as  to  German  or  British  com 
petition,  suggestions  on  export  plans,  credits,  etc.,  and  especially  ii^ti 
of  prospective  buyers.  It  is  useless  to  give  out  long  lists  withoii 
any  graduations  or  qualifications  because  some  of  the  men  so  listed 
may  oe  insolvent,  or  otherwise  undesirable  as  clients. 

We  now  have  developed  a  form  of  service  in  this  line  that  is  con 
structive^  useful.  We  have  collected  cards  on  50,000  foreign  firms 
That  list  is  built  upon  a  neucleus  of  data  acquired  originally  frori 
the  War  Trade  Board  when  information  was  collected  on  the  staiul 
ing  of  thousands  of  individual  firms.  On  every  one  of  these  firms  wi 
have  information  as  to  what  they  deal  in,  what  their  capital  is,  thei 
nationality,  the  lines  they  carry  from  other  countries,  etc*.  It  i 
sometimes  rather  important  to  know  whether  a  given  agent  abroad 
already  represents  a  rival  line  of  British  goods,  let  us  say,  and  inigh 
therefore  be  interested  in  acquiring  the  agencv  for  a  similar  lino  o 
American  goods  in  order  to  eliminate  the  American  competition 
That  very  often  happens. 

All  this  informaticm  is  very  carefully  collated  and  we  send  out  list 
of  this  description  [indicating]  inclicating  the  character  of  tli 
stronger  houses  by  the  use  asterisks,  the  kind  of  merchandise  carrie«l 
whether  the  house  is  an  agent  or  commission  merchant,  a  manufat! 
turer,  a  retailer  or  a  wholesaler,  and  the  types  of  merchandise  the; 
are  particularly  interested  in.  For  example,  this  is  a  selected  list  o 
dealei-s  in  lumber  and  building  materials  in  Honduras  [indiaiting] 

Mr.  Shre\t3.  Do  you  give  their  commercial  rating? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  we  are  not  allowed  to  give  their  commercia 
rating.  That  information  inquirers  can  usually  secure  from  Duns  o 
Bradstreet  or  from  some  banlc;  our  information  is  of  the  sort  tha 
can  not  readilv  be  secured  from  the  private  agencies.  We  are  i 
very  close*  collaboration  with  private  agencies.  The  Nationa 
Credit  Men's  Association,  which  has  a  membership  of  some  2r).(HJ 
credit  men  all  over  the  United  States,  has  stationed  a  reseach  ex 

fert  or  representative  for  three  days  each  week  in  our  Commercia 
ntelligence  Division  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  using  this  in 
formation.  Several  banks  also  make  similar  use  of  our  files.  Her 
is  a  similar  list  of  importers  and  dealers  in  lumber  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  furnish  this  information  to  chambers  of  com 
merce  and  boards  of  trade? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  the  individuals  in  those  chambers  of  commerc 
and  boards  of  trade,  when  we  have  assurances  in  every  case  that  th 
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inquirer  is  an  American  citizen  and  tliat  his  firm  is  an  American 
tinn  in  good  standing. 

COMMERCIAL   LAW    DIVISION. 

Mr.  HiTCHixsoN.  Almost  all  goods  are  shipped  abroad  with  bills 
«'f  lading  attached,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Almost  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HcTCHiNsoN.  In  case,  when  the  goods  arrive  there,  there  is  a 
mi>hap  or  accident  of  some  kind,  do  you  help  them  out? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  doing  that  constantly  through  our  Commer- 
cial Law  Division.  Our  Commercial  Law  Division  handles  scores  of 
^ich  cases,  making  suggestions  as  to  how  adjustments  can  be  made, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  (krU-ER.  To  what  extent  are  the  German  banks  guaranteeing 
the  Myment  of  imports  of  raw  materials  into  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  OLi\TEaL  I  had  understood  that  they  had  been , offering  some 
attractive  guaranties  in  order  to  secure  raw  materials*  and  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  had  been  informed  as  to  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are.  doing  something  of  that  sort.  Our  western 
European  division  has  a  mass  of  detaifed  information  on  economic 
-finditions  in  Germany,  including  the  operations  of  the  German 
Unks.  which  I  will  be  glad  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
if  you  desire.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  connection  with  these 
lists  is  that  we  are  trying  to  give  American  firms  really  constructive 
'suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  connections  abroad,  to  help  them  out, 
isd  that  means,  of  course,  very  careful  checking  up  of  all  the  infor- 
mation. If  one  of  these  houses  goes  bankrupt  mis  week,  we  can  not 
^ffiA  out  a  list  next  week  with  the  name  of  that  house  in  it. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   OF   FOREIGN    FIBMS. 

Mr,  OuvER.  In  that  connection,  are  your  reports  corrected  from 
tiine  to  time  by  cable? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  regularly.  We  are  working,  of  course,  in  very 
'i<«e  touch  with  the  Consular  Service  in  that  regard.  The  Consular 
"^rrice  has  been  very  generous  in  assigning  certain  clerks  to  do  this 
^ork  exclusively.  The  field  representatives  make  it  a  business  to  re- 
(•ort  in  by  cable  any  bankruptcies  or  changes  of  a  radical  character 
n  the  lists  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Does  the  Consular  Service  assign  any  large  number 
<»f  rlerks  to  your  department  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Ki^EiN.  They  are  not  assigned  directly  to  our  bureau.  They 
•Wf^te  a  clerk,  for  instance,  in  the  consulate  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
to  prepare  lists  of  this  description  and  send  th^na  in  to  us.  But  the 
2twit  task  for  our  commercial  intelligence  division  lies  in  segregat- 
•Qe  the  information,  bringing  it  together  and  collating  it,  and  classi- 
fying the  houses  and  then  sending  out  these  lists  to  proper  inquirers. 
^  e  sent  out  over  100.000  lists  of  this  description  last  year,  and  in  no 
****  was  a  list  sent  out  without  a  previous  inauiry.  That  gives  vou 
"^m?  idea  of  the  character  of  service  that  is  feeing  demanded  of  us 
»Rd  apparently  being  rendered  satisfactorily  in  that  particular  way. 
^^e  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of  business  which  grows 
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out  of  this  service  but  it  runs  far  up  into  the  millions.  The  America] 
exporter  is  realizing  thie  necessity  for  making  his  plans  ahead  o 
time,  of  choosing  his  "  prospects ''  carefully  and  not  shooting  in  th 
dark.  The  bureau  is  training  him  to  avoid  lists  compiled  by  foreign 
ers  and  others  emanating  from  non- American  sources.  We  are  trv 
ing  to  build  our  foreign  trade  on  firm  ground  instead  of  on  surmise 
and  doubtful  information. 

Mr.  Shre\'E.  And  it  is  first-hand  information  that  you  are  givin, 
out? 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely.  At  present  we  have  data  on  about  r)(),(Xi 
foreign  firms  and  we  are  increasing  that  number  at  the  rate  of  pel 
haps  500  or  600  a  week. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  those  firms:  doing  soni 
business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  every  one  of  them  is  either  a  potential  or  a 
actual  customer,  and  we  keep  each  list  down,  of  course,  to  those  firm 
who  are  actually  in  a  position  to  buy  the  commodity  in  quest ioi 
Here  is  another  list  of  importers  and  exporters  of  lumber  and  lumhtj 
products  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  loss  resulting  froi 
reliance  upon  information  which  you  have  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case.  Inevitably  there  m\u 
be  mistakes  in  a  thing  of  this  sort,  but  the  lists  are  compiled  wit 
extreme  care  after  painstaking  search  for  most  accurate  data.  Tlui 
is  the  kind  of  service  to  which  some  of  these  letters  of  appreciatioi 
referred  which  I  read  some  time  ago.  We  are  especially  useful  i 
this  connection  to  the  small  firmS  in  the  interior  of  the  country  wliic 
have  not  the  facilities  that  some  of  the  big  firms  in  Xew  York  woul 
have. 

PACKINQ  AND   SHIPPING   OF   COMMODITIES    TO   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  about  the  manner  i 
which  our  goods  are  packed  and  shipped  to  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  quite  a  bit,  but  much  less  than  is  usually  \n 
lieved.  The  packing  situation  is  improving  very  considerably.  *  Tli 
one  great  advantage  that  American  export  firms  have  is  that  the 
are  young  and  prepared  to  learn.  The  surveys  we  have  made  froi 
time  to  time  of  that  situation  have  indicated  a  very  steady  iropi-ov^ 
ment.  Reports  that  were  made  bv  some  of  our  officers  along  tli 
west  coast  of  South  America  recently,  as  compared  with  the  situatin 
in  1913  and  1914,  when  we  published  a  special  report  on  this  suhjec 
indicate  a  very  decided  improvement.  In  other  words,  an  America 
firm  of  glass  exporters  will  make  a  mistake  once  and  put  the  wron 
sort  of  lumber  in  their  packing,  but  if  warned  by  our  bureau  the 
are  not  likely  to  do  it  twice.  A  prominent  manufacturer  of  pn 
pared  coffee  shipped  a  large  quantity  to  Ecuador,  which  has  a  clima< 
of  the  most  trying  character  for  that  kind  of  commodity.  It  wti 
improperly  packed  and  sealed,  and  the  loss  was  complete.  That  ey 
porter  immediately  came  forward  and  ihade  the  whole  shipmeii 
good;  he  then  asked  for  and  followed  the  explicit  packing  instnu 
tions  of  his  local  customer.  That  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  mone] 
but  he  now  has  a  most  favored  position  in  the  trade  of  Ecuador  as 
result. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  damage? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Inadequate  sealing  of  the  cans.    The  country  is  right 

on  the  Equator  with  an  extremely  hot,  humid  climate  in  the  coastal 

'  iti«:  the  cans  in  this  case  had  not  been  hermetically  sealed.    The 

attitude  of  that  one  exporter  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  by  shipping  his  goods  in  domestic  instead  of  export 

parking,  and  in  coming  forward  and  voluntarily  asking  for  more 
'letailed  instructions  and  advice  from  his  local  client  made  a  very 
tine  impression  which  meant  money  to  him.  Our  bureau  makes  it 
a  business  to  report  such  episodes  for  the  benefit  of  all  American 
einorters. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  furnish  information  to  the  American  manu- 
facturers i 

Mr.  Kleix.  Not  only  do  we  furnish  information  to  them,  but  on 
«»(xusions  we  have  supplied  them  with  samples  of  foreign  goods 
against  his  own  in  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  with  instructions  particularly  as  to  how  they 
should  pack  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  With  instructions  as  to  packing,  occasionall}'  with 
photographs ;  also  with  all  other  necessary  data  on  export  procedure, 
t^mpetition,  market  prospects,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Standards  do  any  work  along 
that  line  in  assisting  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  made  tests,  of  course,  during  the  war  on 
rarious  types  of  packing,  and  they  have  been  immensely  useful.  I 
M  that  the  so-called  packing  atrocity  in  our  exporting  has  been 
enormously  exaggerated.  You  would  be  interested  to  see  how  that 
l*1!end  about  our  not  being  able  to  pack  is  kept  alive  among  our- 
N-lves  by  our  competitors.  In  other  words,  rather  shrewd  European 
♦exporters  try  to  persuade  us  all  the  time  that  we  know  nothing  about 
inurldng,  and  therefore  we  had  better  leave  export  trade  severely 
«W.  Tliere  is  another  group  interested  in  keeping  alive  that  legend, 
and  they  are  a  certain  group  of  unscrupulous  commission  merchants. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  great  majority  of  commission 
iKrtises.  They  render  a  very  fine  and  necessary  service,  but  very  often 
jm  will  find  a  concern  of  this  type  which  tries  to  persuade  the 
Oianufacturer  in  this  country  that  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
'•iport  packing,  and  that  therefore  he  had  better  leave  that  item  to 
the  commission  house  altogether.  The  commission  house  thereafter 
"omes  in  for  a  little  extra  lusinen. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  The  carriers  will  not  receive  the  goods  if  they 
Jire  not  properly  packed,  will  they  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  carrier  is  not  always  in  a  position  to  judge.  Take, 
for  example,  goods  packed  in  the  interior  of  the  country  here.  The 
nuinufacturer  does  not  always  know  that  his  goods  are  going  to 
•*^mth  America  in  that  same  package  in  which  he  places  them  on 
^•^ni  the  freight  cars.  For  instance,  a  manufacturer  in  North 
<  arolina  knows  that  he  is  selling  his  goods  to  a  certain  firm  in  New 
Vork,  but  that  firm  in  New  York  .may  never  see  the  package  from 
^orth  Carolina,  which  is  just  transferred  from  railway  to  ship  direct. 
In  such  a  case  the  manufacturer  here  is  packing  blind,  so  to  speak. 

^>tir  bureau  is  trying  as  far  as  possible  now  to  encourage  the  manu- 
fa«'turers  to  make  inquiry  as  to  where  their  goods  are  going  in  order 
t'»  have  them  more  intelligently  packed ;  and  with  the  elimination  of 
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tliousandsof  fly-bv-ni^ht,  adventurous  exporters,  who  sprang  up  on 
every  street  corner  in  New  York  and  some  of  the  other  seaboard  cities 
durin<i:  the  boom  j^eriod-^with  the  elimination  of  that  highly  unde 
sirable  class  of  exporters,  we  are  getting  to  a  more  substantial  basi< 
in  our  whole  export  trade.  It  is  being  made  less  a  matter  of  exploita 
tion  and  more  a  matter  of  honest,  substantial  planning. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  in  a  commercial  house  in  Manila  last  year  anti 
saw  a  package  of  gents'  furnishing  goods  which  had  just  arrived  in  h 
damaged  condition ;  in  fact,  nearly  the  entire  contents  of  the  package 
were  ruined  simply  from  lack  of  proper  boxing  and  preparation  al 
the  factory.    You  are  doing  something  to  overcome  that  situation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so.  We  are  making  very  careful  studies  oi 
the  problem.  One  of  our  assistant  directors,  in  fact,  has  made  w 
special  study  of  packing  and  stowage  on  shipboard,  and  the  informa 
tion  he  has  collected  is  proving  to  be  of  very  direct  value  to  exporters 
You  will  notice  in  our  appropriations  under  the  heading  of  the  new 
commodity  divisions  we  propose  to  establish  one  division  devoted 
exclusively  to  advice  on  packing,  advertising,  and  credit  methods— 
what  is  called  in  general,  exporting  technique.  There  has  not  beer 
sufficient  attention  paid  to  that  phase  of  our  exporting  problem,  an<l 
we  want  to  extend  the  bureau's  services  on  this  line  considerably.  t( 
the  extent  of  collecting  photographs,  descriptions,  etc.,  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  goods — both  American  and  European — as  they  arrive 
abroad.  Many  of  our  exporters  are  now  making  the  mistake  oi 
packing  too  securely,  not  realizing  that  in  many  foreign  countries 
tariff  is  levied  on  the  weight  of  the  total  package,  including  th^ 
wrapping.  Overpacking  works  disaster,  of  course,  in  such  a  com 
modity  as  silk  goods,  where  our  exporters  sometimes  pack  the  clotl 
or  ribbon  in  very  heavy  cardboard  boxes,  which  are  all  weighed  as 
silk. 

I  know  of  one  instance  where  an  American  exporter  of  silk  hos^ 
was  asked  by  his  Mexican  client  to  pack  his  goods  in  hogshead- 
The  exporter  remarked,  "This  Mexican  does  not  know  what  he  \i 
talking  about.  We  will  do  a  good  j©b  on  this.  This  is  the  first  ordet 
we  have  had  in  Mexico,  and  will  show  him  how  we  pack  these 
goods."  So  he  carefnlly  packed  them  in  very  neat  cartons  of  card 
board  with  heavy  corrugated  paper,  and  when  the  goods  wen 
brought  into  Mexico  the  tariff  was  assessed  on  the  weight  of  eacli 
cardboard  box  just  as  if  it  were  made  of  silk.  The  result  was  thai 
the  importer  refused  the  consignment.  That  happens  frequently 
A  certain  export  house  in  California  dominates  the  trade  in  silk  rii) 
bons  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  because  they  have  been  in 
genious  enough  not  to  wind  ribbons  in  the  usual  domestic  fashior 
on  a  roll  with  a  sheet  of  paper  tape  between,  as  is  customary,  but  t( 
prepare  them  in  gay  little  rosettes  without  any  paper  whatever 
which  saves  tariff  charges,  undersells  competitors,  and  also  attracts 
the  eyes  of  the  Indian  customers.  American  exporters  are  adjustin*] 
themselves  to  this  problem  very  gradually.  It  is  simply  a  question  oi 
educating  them  up  to  what  they  must  do,  and  this  bureau  is  playinji 
a  very  important  part  in  that  work.  Such  educational  work  is  nol 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  British  Grovernment's  trade  bureau 
That  is  why  the  British  can  maintain  a  relatively  smaller  govern 
mental  department  devoted  to  this  work,  because  the  British  ex 
porter  has  learned  from  the  long  experience  of  his  grandfather* 
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that  certain  types  of  packin«:  will  go  and  others-  Viil  ,not,  and  the 
Americans  have  had  no  grandfathers  in  the  expbrt-'trade.  They 
have  to  depend  on  Uncle  Sam.  That  is  the  kind  of  information  we 
are  trying  to  bring  to  their  hands  as  quickly  as  we  can  -dncV  ^>s  ef- 
feitirelv  as  we  can.  "V*.-  -. 


COLLECTION    OF   SAMPLES   OF    FOBEIGN    GOODS.  •     .-" 

In  some  instances  we  have  had  our  men  send  in  samples  of  types 
<»f  the  merchandise  sold  abroad,  such  as  textiles,  hardware,  jewelry, 
anJ  a  number  of  other  things.  The  bureau  exhibits  such  samples  of 
foreign  goods  in  its  district  offices  in  the  leading  cities,  and  the  inter- 
e^te(^  manufacturers  have  been  greatly  aided. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  pay  for  those  exhibits  out  of  your  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  In  many  instances  we  are  able  to  get  samples  as 
iritis:  in  other  instances  the  expenditures  are  not  very  excessive.  In 
mast  instances,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  collected  by  our  agents 
in  collaboration  with  local  American  dealers  who  are  as  anxious  as  we 
are  to  see  that  attention  is  brought  to  the  types  of  foreign  goods 
Knmght  into  that  country. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  group  the  exhibits  which  you  collect  in  that 
wav  in  any  part  of  your  building  and  arrange  them  for  inspection? 

Sir.  Klein.  We  have  very  few  of  them  here.  We  have  a  district 
nffire  in  Xew  York  in  which  we  did  have  special  exhibit  room. 
Now.  however,  the  efxhibits  are  distributed  around  in  various  trade 
inters.  Recently,  we  had  an  exhibit,  for  example,  of  substitute 
'loth  from  (Jermany  which  was  on  exhibition  up  at  Boston  in  the 
tt-xiile  show,  where  it  was  seen  there  by  at  least  100,000  people; 
iTruHK)  people  attended  that  show,  and  that  exhibit  was  seen,  we 
kiKiv,  by  more  than  1(K),000  of  them,  who  wanted  to  see  the  kinds 
"Moth  and  cloth  substitutes  now  being  made  in  Germany  for  cloth- 
'f^.  We  reffard  that  as  a  very  direct  and  practical  service  to  our 
♦'Tporters.  An  evidence  of  that  is  the  fact  that  by  the  time  these 
-amples  have  been  to  two  or  three  exhibitions  of  that  kind  they  are 
r.^^rly  shredded  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  the  Germans  finding  any  sale  for  their  paper 
'  lothinj:  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  little.  Occasionally,  in  some  lines,  it  has  come 
:n.  Imt  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  reassure  our  manufacturers,  at 
i-ast.  to  some  extent. 

LONG-TIME  CREDITS. 

Mr.  Shheve.  Are  the  sales  in  Europe  now  being  made  on  long- 
time credits? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  line  of  merchandise.  Our 
^porters  are  going  ahead  very  cautiously,  of  course,  in  dealing  with 
Europe  We  have- urged  them  especially  to  use  extreme  care  and 
not  to  give  long-time  credits  unless  they  are  absolutely  certain  of  the 
<'onditions  of  the  given  trade  and  of  the  guaranties  behind  any  ^ven 
transaction.  The  result  is  that  the  credit  terms  are  not  excessively 
i^»np  in  the  main. 

Mr.  Shbea-e.  Are  they  longer  now  than  usual,  Doctor? 
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•    •  • 

Mr.  Kleiis^.  *.l\6}K)uld  not  say  they  have  been  unnecessarily  length- 
ened at  pr^enf .  * 

Mr.  f^REv'^.  Do  the  bills  of  exchange  pass  through  foreign  banks? 

M^.'Jv^iiiN.  Very  seldom. 
.•JHjp>.Shreve.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  goods  going  to  the  Argen- 
,^trne//rom  us? 
.-.  '{t'.Mr.  Klein.  Very  seldom.     We  have  our  own  branch  banks  now. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  has  a  branch  down  there:  the 
National  City  Bank  and  other  American  banks  have  branches  and 
agents  down  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Formerly  those  matters  used  to  go  through  Ijondon  i 

ilr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  that  was  a  very  considerable  disadvantages 
to  us,  because  all  the  information  on  any  transaction  went  through 
the  hands  of  a  non- American  organization  and  was  inevitably  passe<l 
on  to  competitors  of  ours. 

Mr.  wShreve.  And  now  they  are  coming  direct  to  us? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  pass  through  American  banks,  which,  again 
of  course,  gives  our  exporters  increasing  confidence,  and  enables  them 
to  build  for  a  much  larger  trade  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  I  presume  they  come  largely  through  the  Xc\^ 
York  l)anks? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  largely,  but  there  a  few  instances  where  they  d<; 
not.  As  I  said,  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Boston  is  very  active  it 
that  territor3%  because  Boston  is  the  center  for  the  Argentine  woo 
and  hides  trade.  There  are  some  Southern  cities  that  are  rather  <li 
rectly  interested;  for  instance.  New  Orleans  and  Chattanooga  hav< 
quite  a  South  American  trade.     There  are  a  number  of  others. 

1)istriiu:ti<)N  of  ixkohmation  and  kepokts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  consider  it  is  safe  for  us  to  seek  Europeai 
trade  at  the  present  time  as  a  sound  business  policy? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it  at  all 
using,  of  course,  the  usual  precaution.  There  is  no  question  bii 
what  Europe  is  going  forward  very  steadily  in  its  industrial  rec*ov 
erv,  and  Europe  always  was  our  leading  market,  just  as  it  is  on 
leading  competitor. 

I  might  sav  that  one  of  our  pressing  difficulties  in  the  Bureau  o 
Foreign  and  l)omestic  Commerce  now  is  the  discreet  distribution  o 
our  information.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  have  just  got  to  contni 
the  distribution  of  it  so  that  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  Americans  fii*H 
so  far  as  possible.  In  years  past  there  was  a  rather  indiscriminati 
tendency  for  promiscuous  publication  of  our  trade  information  ani 
everything  was  rushed  into  print.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  mor 
careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  American  houses,  and  for  tha 
reason  we  are  weighing  with  extreme  care  everything  that  goes  inti 
our  printed  weekly,  which  used  to  be  a  daily. 

Mr.  HrTC'HiNsoN.  In  other  words,  you  are  more  able  to  give  (k 
tailed  information  to  American  houses? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  sir.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  trying  to  get  on 
a  quantity  of  confidential  material  to  firms  that  are  directly  intei 
ested  in  it.  For  example,  there  are,  say,  30  manufacturers  of  flou 
in  this  country  who  might  be  interested  in  the  trade  in  (ireece.  W 
would  not  publish  information  of  an  immediate  trade  prosj^ect  ii 
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n>mmerce  reports  necessarily,  but  we  might  prepare  it  in  the  form  of 
a  confidential  circular  and  send  it  out  to  firms  that  would  profit  by  it. 
The  distribution  of  information  in  that  way  is  a  prime  essential 
to  the  effective  value  of  the  work  of  this  bureau.  For  that  purpose 
ire  have  built  up  what  we  call  an  exporters'  index,  which  is  a  list 
of  M)ine  13,000  American  firms.  Every  name  in  that  list  is  backed 
Lj  data  collected  on  this  blank  [indicating],  which  the  applicant  is 
rwjuired  to  fill  out  under  oath,  indicatin^i:  the  character  of  owner- 
"^hip.  that  51  per  cent  of  it  is  in  .Vmerican  hands,  the  type  of  busi- 
ness and  giving  bank  references,  and,  if  incorporated,  hotN%  when, 
and  where,  and  a  great  many  other  details.  With  this  information 
till  hand  we  know  that  every  firm  in  question  is  a  bona  fide  American 
house,  and  that  list  is  used  as  the  basis  for  our  confidential  distri- 
bution of  information. 

PROPOSED   FEE   CHARGF:    FOR    COMMERCE   REPORTS. 

3Ir.  Shre\-e.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  these  reports  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Xo.  We  are,  nowever,  seriously  considering  the  col- 
Ifction  of  a  fee  for  entry  on  this  list.  That  is  the  practice  in  Great 
Britain,  where  a  registration  fee  of  $8  is  charged.  We  are  consid- 
'^rino:  a  registration  fee  of  about  $5,  say,  and  then  giving  Commerce 
Reports  as  one  of  the  adjuncts  to  that  service. 

Mr.  Griffix.  How  many  have  you  on  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Thirteen  thousand. 

Mr.  (xRimx.  At  $5  a  head  it  would  amount  to  $65,000  a  year, 
^oulditnot? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  legal  restric- 
tion upon  fixing  a  fee  for  listing  those  names. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  authorisation  of  law  at  present  to  make- 
*U' h  a  charge  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo,  sir.  It  might  be  desirable  to  specify  such  authori- 
zation in  the  proposed  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Would  you  mind  preparing  a  paragraph  covering 
that  feature  and  inserting  it  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  bareaa  wiU  be  glad  to  have  legislation  authorizing  it  to  tix  a  registra- 

"n  fee  tu  be  paid  by  the  firms  listed  on   its  so-called  "p^xporters*  index," 

"-  '^id  fee  to  entitled  the  said  firm  to  weekly  Commerce  Reports  and  to  such 

■•'fw*r  material,   trade  lists,  trade  opportunities,  etc.,   both   public  and   conft- 

'>«-ntiiU,  as  might  be  available. 

In  connection  with  Commerce  Reports  I  might  say  that  we 
are  now  charging  $3  a  year  for  the  Commerce  Reports,  which 
'^»vers  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing.  The  paid  subscriptions  to 
^liat  publication  now  run  a  little  over  $7,000,  and  they  are  growing 
ai  the  rate  of  1,000  new  subscriptions  a  month.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  pending  before  the  House  a  bill  to  curtail  the  size  of  Com- 
merce Reports,  which  I  think  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  move. 

SALE    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  sell  your  publications? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  sold.  The  charge  for 
tli^^m  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Ha^e  you  any  idea  how  much  the  total  income  fron 
that  source  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  sir.  In  that  connection  my  idea  would  be  to  pul 
in  the  Commerce  Reports  as  one  feature  of  this  service  for  which  a 
fee  could  be  exacted.  With  the  present  increase  in  circulation  ii 
looks  as  thouj^h  the  paid  circulation  will  probably  pass  10,000  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  appropriation  provides  for  the  mei 
who  prepare  the  reports  and  for  the  editing  of  the  material;  th< 
charges  fixed  cover  costs  of  paper  and  printing. 

Mr.  Shrem5.  The  money  now  goes  to  the  Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  goes  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

BILL  RKPORTED  TO  THE  HOUSE  RESTRICTING  THE   SIZE  OF  COMMERCE  REPORTS. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  What  is  the  purport  of  this  bill  which  you  refer  t 
as  being  before  the  House  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  a  bill  which  is  now  before  the  House  Coin 
mittee  on  Printing,  which  contains  a  clause  restricting  the  size  o 
Commerce  Reports  to  not  more  than  48  pages  a  week.  At  the  preseiii 
time  we  have  restricted  ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  withoui 
any  previous  instruction,  to  64  pages  a  week. 

The  curtailment  by  30  per  cent  would,  I  think,  work  a  ver; 
serious  liardship  and  would  add  considerably  to  the  costs  of  tli 
publication.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost  us  more  to  boil  tha 
material  down  than  could  possibly  be  saved  by  eliminating  16  page 
of  paper.  Xot  only  that,  but  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  tha 
the  paper  and  printing  in  Commerce  Reports  is  now  paid  for  by  it 
subscribers,  no  matter  how  big  the  publication  may  be. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  charge  at  present  covers  the  cost  of  printing  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Js  this  paper  printed  by  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Klfin.  Yes.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  see  th 
purpose  of  that  particular  legislation  reducing  the  size  of  the  Com 
merce  Reports,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  except  for  a  small  free  li.s 
for  the  press  and  for  libraries  the  publication  is  not  costing  the  (iov 
ernment  anything  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shremi:.  And  you  think  that  reducing  the  size  of  the  Com 
merce  Reports  would  not  be  an  economy  ? 

Mr.  Ki^in.  It  would  not  be  an  economy  at  all.  It  Avould  cut  dowi 
by  30  per  cent  the  transmission  of  the  valuable  services  of  our  consul 
and  attaches.  There  is  a  free  list  for  the  publications,  and  we  ar 
quite  ready  to  cut  that  down.  The  law  gives  us  2(),()()()  copies  f(i 
free  distribution,  and  at  present  we  send  out  about  4,0(X)  to  new^ 
papers,  libraries,  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  reduction  in  size  of  the  report  would  result  in 
curtailment  of  the  information  that  you  distribute? 

.  Mr.  KtEiN.  Yes,  sir.  Consequently  all  this  extensive  informatii) 
service  which  Congress  authorized  the  Consular  Service  and  thi 
bureau  to  build  up  abroad  would  be  arbitrarily  curtailed  to  abou 
70  per  cent  of  its  present  availability  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  Could  not  the  free  list  be  further  curtailed  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Somewhat,  though  it  has  already  been  cut  to  the  bom 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Could  you  dispense  with  it  altogether  ? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  Xo  :  I  think  not :  because  public  libraries,  chambers  of 
'^jmmerce,  and  the  press  make  considerable  use  of  the  publication, 
iDtl  they  are  able  to  reach  much  larger  numbers  of  people  that  we 
'nn  not  reach. 

Mr,  Griffin.  And,  furthermore,  they  exchange  that  information? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  not  want  to  curtail  the  use  of  that 
information  by  the  press.  Together  with  the  chambers  of  com- 
ment througHout  the  country  and  public  libraries  they  make  up 
practically  all  of  the  free  list.* 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  are  all  repositories  where  these  reports  ought 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  for  public  record  and  for  the  purpose  of 
'tinMiItation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  Members  of  Congress  on  that  list  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  of  course,  that  includes  Members  of  Congress  and 
Meml^rs  of  the  Senate.  We  are  quite  ready  to  raise  the  subscrip- 
tion price  if  the  Government  Printer  feels  that  he  is  not  receiving 
^ufficlent  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  publication,  but  at  the 
I'fvsent  time  the  subscription  rate  pays  the  cost  of  publication. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  that  is  the  fact,  and  if  you  so  state,  I  think  it 

<  Jirht  not  to  be  curtailed. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    INFORMATION    AND    REPORTS. 

Mr.  KijBiN.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Xow,  reverting 
f'F  the  moment  to  the  distribution  of  this  confidential  material,  that 
^  a  very  important  function  and  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 

Jiijjerative  duty  for  the  bureau  so  that  the  information  in  question 
^ill  pet  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  connection  with  the  distribution  of  those  confi- 
•ientiaj  reports,  I  think  certainly  some  fee  ought  to  be  exacted  for 
them, 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  there  ought  to  be  some  fee  undoubtedly.  It  is 
r*ther  difficult  to  fix  a  standard  fee,  because  the  reports  come  at  rather 
jTMTular  intervals  and  different  ones  only  interest  certain  firms. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  it  is  information  of  the  most  valuable 
'  '.iracter  to  those  who  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  extremelv  so.    For  example,  here  is  a  confidential 

rnilar  gotten  out  in  November  describing  the  effects  of  untimely  f or- 
"^  Government  metal  sales  upon  a  dull  market.  That  was  with  ref- 
••r^Titie  to  the  sale  of  metals  by  foreign  Governments,  and  the  effect 
if»*»n  the  market  for  American  goods.  Here  is  another  confidential 
'irf'tilar  describing  the  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  taxicabs  in  Brazil, 
▼hich  should  not  be  published  to  everybody,  because  of  the  possi- 
bility that  it  would  get  into  the  hands  of  rivals  of  American  houses 
in  Sauth  America.  Here  is  another  confidential  circular  on  tenders 
aivit«d  for  the  sale  of  chemicals  transmitted  from  Argentina.  Here 
>  a  confidential  circular  on  the  agricultural  machinery  exhibit  at  the 
Central  American  Fair.    Here  is  one  on  the  pulp-wood  situation  in 

<  anada. 

Then,  we  have  a  second  type  of  circulars  which  are  not  necessarily 
'ronfidentiaJ,  but  which  are  of  interest  to  a  small  number  of  firms,  and 
fcr  that  reason  wUl  not  warrant  our  expending  the  money  for  publica- 
tion ind  widespread  promiscuous  distribution. 
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Those  circulars  in  the  main  deal  with  careful  analyses  of  trade  con- 
ditions in  certain  markets.  For  instance,  trade  notes  from  Latvia  and 
certain  Baltic  States.  Such  a  report  would  go  only  to  a  small  number 
of  firms  who  are  interested  in  those  markets.  I  think  we  can  render 
most  effective  service  by  an  expansion  of  our  facilities  to  give  out 
this  type  of  confidential  information  dealing  directly  with  a  specific 
trade  opening. 

Mr.  iShreve.  For  which  the  person  receiving  it  should  pay  some  rea- 
sonable compensation  ? 

TBADE  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes^  sir;  and  in  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  bureai 
I  think  some  provision  should  be  made  to  cover  compensation.  Now 
another  form  of  specialized  service  which  I  think  is  peculiarly  vain 
able  and  which  seems  to  fit  right  in  with  this  general  subject,  has  t( 
do  with  the  distribution  of  what  we  call  trade  opportunities,  for  wan 
of  a  letter  term.  They  are  noted  on  the  last  page  of  each  of  tin 
weekly  issues  of  Commerce  Reports.  In  every  copy  of  Comment 
Reports  we  publish  a  list  of  trade  opportunities.  As  they  are  pui) 
lished  here,  you  will  see  that  thejr  are  "  blind,"  there  is  no  indicatioi 
as  to  the  name  or  address  of  the  finn. 

For  instance,  here  is  one  trade  opportunity :  "  A  mercantile  firn 
in  Norway  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  <> 
building  material  suitable  for  export.  Quotations  should  be  givei 
c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  port.  Payment  to  be  made  through  bank  ii 
Norway.  Reference."  There  is  a  number  opposite  that  item,  an<i 
that  is  all.  An  American  firm  in  New  York  writes  in  to  us  an^ 
asks  foi'  further  information  on  that  subject.  The  inquiring  fin 
is  looked  up  and  if  its  name  is  on  our  American  export  index  it  get 
the  information  by  return  mail.  If  they  are  located  in  a  city  wlu*r 
we  have  one  of  our  30  district  and  cooperative  offices,  it  can  get  th 
information  by  inquiring  over  the  telephone.  In  otlier  words,  th 
reserved  or  confidential  data  not  published  in  the  "  blind  "*  not 
mentioned  above,  includes  the  name  of  the  inquirer,  his  addren 
cable  address,  the  codes,  he  uses,  the  bank  references  in  this  count r 
and  abroad,  and  who  supplied  the  information. 

Take  another  illustration:  A  merchant  in  Spain  wants  to  purcliai 
a  quantity  of  white  pine  lumber,  terms  cash.  He  advises  the  nearei 
American  consul  or  attache  who  sends  us  the  details  on  this  vet 
desirable  opening  for  publication.  The  lumber  merchant  in  Xe 
York  sees  the  notice  in  Commerce  Reports,  telephones  to  the  bureau 
New  York  office,  and  asks  for  the  reserved  iniormation.  His  nan 
is  checked  up,  and  if  we  find  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  x\merican  honH 
he  gets  the  information  back  by  telephone,  so  that  he  can  cable  i| 
stantly  to  this  Spaniard  and  take  up  this  opportunity.  I  do  m 
know  how  many  millions  of  dollars  of  business  is  done  in  that  nia^ 
ner,  based  upon  the  information  contained  on  that  page  of  tli 
little  weekly,  Commerce  Reports.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effect  i^ 
trade  promoters  that  we  have. 

Through  our  offices  we  bring  the  information  to  the  firms  and  i 
dividuals  that  are  interested.  Many  newspapers  throughout  the  con 
try  have  appreciated  this  service,  and  many  of  them  are  publisliii 
the  "  trade  opportunity  "  leaders  from  our  list  each  week.    Man3' 
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turn  come  to  our  office.  Take,  for  example,  such  a  widely  read  pub- 
1  ration  as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  It  publishes  every 
Satunlay  a  complete  page — the  first  time  that  a  private  journal  ever 
^me  forward  yoluntaril}'  and  gave  several  thousand  dollars  worth 

iplete  page 
information  is  re- 


an  amaz- 

iii;:  amount  of  trade  connections.  We  now  have  16  or  17  such  weekly 
i-ajrvs;  in  leading  daily  papers  of  the  country,  such  as  the  New  York 

<  uoimerciaL  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland 
i*Iain(lealer,  the  Chicago  Herald  and  American,  and  several  others 
jj  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  a  service  that  is  spread- 
iiiiT  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  make  no  charge  for  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  can  not  charge  lor  this  service  to  the  press,  but  by 

<  harging  for  entry  on  our  exporters'  index  a  good  part  of  the  *cost 
<'»iiM  be  covered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  $10  would  be  too  low  a  price  for  the 
j'ririlege  of  being  on  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  so,  if  Congress  authorizes  us  to  give 
'  •munerce  Reports  as  one  part  of  the  service  rendered  for  the  fee. 
There  are  13,(XXJ  firms  listed  in  the  Exporters  Index  who  have  gone 
t^'the  trouble  of  certifying  themselves  in  due  form,  but  we  have  only 
'>">  paid  subscribers  to  Commerce  Reports.  There  are  about  5,000 
"Sjiorters  on  that  list  who  have  not  subscribed  to  Commerce  Reports. 
[••ev  ought  to  be  made  to  subscribe  to  Commerce  Reports. 

^ir.  SuKEVfi.  What  do  you  charge  for  Commerce  Reports? 

Mr.  Klein.  Three  dollar  a  year,  which  covers  the  cost  of  print- 
"4!,  paper,  and  other  incidental  items  of  that  description. 

Mr.  SHRE\'t:.  That  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  getting 
''*ii  the  paper? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  covers  the  physical  preparation  of  it,  but  not  the 
'"fvioTi  service  which  is  maintained  under  our  own  Budget.  That 
^  ^hy  I  say  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  size  of  Commerce  Reports 
^  ii  result  in  very  serious  reaction  among  manufacturers  and  ex- 
'"rters  throughout  the  country. 

I  may  sav  in  connection  with  this  whole  question  of  our  rela- 

^  ♦nship  wit^  the  different  trade  associations — that  question  came  up, 

I  'Kink,  earlier  this  morning,  and  I  had  overlooked  one  rather  im- 

"flant  phase  of  it  which  I  would  like  to  submit.    There  is  a  wide- 

*  -r^ad  desire,  almost  an  insistence,  on^he  part  of  all  the  trade 
LT'»u|)s  throughout  the  country  to  maintain  a  more  direct  relation- 
•"ijp  with  the  bureau  than  ever  before,  because  of  these  new  types  of 
-^Txkv  that  we  are  now  rendering.    In  the  work  of  establishing  our 

•'►  •i»mmo<iity  divisions  this  year  we  undertook  to  secure  advice  from 
'.I'tical  business  men  in  various  trades.  I  ga've  an  illustration 
*--  morning  of  the  automobile  division.  We  have  had  exactly  the 
--:m»  cooperation  from  every  industry  concerned.  At  the  present 
*'!!»-  there  are  now  cooperating  with  the  bureau  in  work  of  this 
•*-^ri|ition  69  trade  associations,  and  the  total  membership  of  those 
i->»jriation&— and   they   are   almost    entirely   firms   and   not    indi- 

•  •  iuaLs — is  al>out  155,000.    They  take  in  every  possible  line  of  indus- 
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try  in  the  country.  As  I  say,  they  are  mostly  firm  memberships  nn 
not  individual  memberships.  If  it  came  down  to  the  number  < 
individuals,  the  number  of  business  men  in  those  firms  and  associi 
tions,  it  would  be  greatly  multiplied.  The  American  Bankers'  As^i 
ciation;  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  with  l.*2< 
members;  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  representii: 
5,000  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  scores  i 
others  are  all  back  of  this  work,  to  the  extent  of  having  cooper 
tive  committees  coming  down  here  and  work  with  us.  By  cooper 
tion  I  do  not  mean  lip  service;  these  men  actually  spend  their  ow 
time  with  us. 

Last  week  we  had  a  visit  of  that  description  from  Mr.  John  Lai 
rence,  president  of  the  National  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associatic^ 
representinor  a  large  number  of  New  England  firms  as  well  as  souil 
ern  mills.  He  spent  three  days  in  our  textile  division  going  over  tl 
whole  .organization  in  order  to  see  that  the  service  rendered  wi 
effective.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pelham,  general  manager  of  the  (yillet 
Safety  Bazor  Co.,  one  of  the  deans  of  the  exporting  business  i 
the  country,  is  coming  on  here  to  cooperate  with  our  speciall 
division.  Mr.  Charles  IJentley,  representing  the  National  Cannei 
Association,  including  canners  all  over  the  country,  came  from  Cal 
fornia  and  spent  several  weeks  with  our  canned-goods  section,  to  mal 
sure  that  it  was  doing  practical  work  of  dollars-and-cents  value,  \\t 
not  theoiietical,  academic  work. 

I  have  here  just  a  few  of  about  a  thousand  letters  that  have  conu* 
from  these  firms  since  the  1st  of  last  October.    It  is  unnecessary 
read  them  all — these  are  about  200  out  of  a  thousand.    One  letter 
from  President  Edgerton,  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufa 
turers.  which  contains  two  interesting  paragraphs  that  I  think  a 
well  worth  the  space  in  the  record.    [Heading :  | 

I  think  you  should  know  that  the  nieni!>ers  of  the  Xjitinnnl  Ass<K*'juion 
Manufjuturers,  comprising  over  o.(KK)  leudin^  insmnfncturors  in  t\\\  parts  of  t: 
c<mntr.v,  while  strong  for  all  proper  prcivisions  of  ecoimiuy  in  j:<>veninnMij 
exiiemiituro,  are  extremely  desirous  that  most  cnreful  consideration  1h*  uiven 
constructive  proiM»sals  which  may  tend  to  repair  tlie  danmtre  done  t<»  nnr  iN 
noniic  and  industrial  structure  by  the  serio\is  years  thnm^li  which  we  have  hitti 
passed. 

Your  estimates  of  necessary  expenditures  for  the  l>ei>artment.  of  ('<»nnoH 
for  1923  appear  most  modest  and  have  our  liearty  support.  I  o!>s«'rve  \vl 
distinct  appreciation  that  you  are  directinir  tlie  activities  of  ycmr  depnrtiiM! 
to  those  lines  of  work  most  essential.  I  am  ast(mlshed  at  the  fact  that  th<»  i*! 
jKised  appropriation  for  your  department  is  only  rme-half  of  1  i»er  cent  of  t 
^  total  amount  requested  by  all  Aecntlve  departments  for  1922-23. 

This  is  aU  the  more  striking  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  manufacturi 
industries  of  the  country  in  1918  paid  07  per  cent  of  all  of  the  income  :\\ 
profits  taxes  colle<ted  by  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  that  they  paid  into  t 
Federal  Treasury  appniximately  45  per  cent  of  th<'ir  total  iK*t  ri»ceipts. 

J  note  that  your  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreijrn  and  l>omest:<-  <'«• 
nierce  show  considerable  i)ercentii>je  increases,  but,  after  all,  these  estinial 
are  small  for  an  organization  which  must  cover  such  a  wide  field.  Undoubted 
the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  has  been  wonderfully  increased  by  the  conim«Ml 
idea  of  organization,  and  I  know  that  business  men  insist  that  the  neces?^ 
work  of  this  bureau  be  not  handicapped.  Our  foreign  trade  problems  in  i 
present  disturbed  conditloii  of  the  world  are,  indeed,  too  complicated  to 
workeil  out  by  any  one  individual  or  any  one  organization.  We  nee<l  all  t 
help  we  can  get  from  all  sources,  and  especially  from  that  Government  burc 
with  which  the  business  man  can  consult  without  reservations  of  any  kind, 
would  not  be  economy  to  r«»8trict  Its  opportunity  for  service. 
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BEA0JUSTMENT  OF  TABrFFS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTBIES. 

Th<»  readjustment  in  the  commercial  situation  throughout  the 
world  has  already  been  touched  on  to  a  certain  extent.  With  refer- 
ence to  investments  and  finance,  there  is  now  going  on  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  investments  of  capital  by  Americans  throughout  the  world, 
all  of  which  will  mean  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  information 
i«nrice  of  the  bureau  as  to  economic  conditions,  especially  on  foreign 
financed. 

One  phase  of  the  economic  readjustment  abroad  which  throws  a 
further  burden'  on  this  bureau  is  what  might  be  called  the  growing 
Mtionalism  in  foreign  countries.  As  a  direct  consequence  and  as  a 
Lfttaral  outcome  of  the  war,  we  find  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  readjusting  its  tariff,  protecting  its  industries  that  have  grown 
up  during  tiie  war.  These  are  in  many  instances  desirable  move- 
ments, the  justice  of  which  is  perfectly  well  recognized.  That  means 
a  complete  readjustment  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign  trade 
'»f  ill  countries.  Over  40  countries  are  now  going  through  precisely 
what  we  are  going  through  in  this  country,  and  in  many  of  them  the 
n^risions  are  more  drastic  than  those  proposed  here.  That  means 
that  we  have  got  to  study  very  carefully  all  these  changes  as  they 
"•'•ur.  I  gave  one  example  of  the  work  of  one  of  our  men  who  was 
u  Mexico  studying  the  trade  in  textiles.  The  Mexican  textile  mills 
-a<i  expanded  recently  and  they  proposed  to  maintain  their  growth. 

^>ur  problem  is  to  study  what  effect  this  rising  industrialism 
iim»ad  will  have  on  our  trade.  In  some  of  the  South  American  coun- 
f"ie<  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  elimi- 
r.itin^  many  American  commodities.  For  example,  our  trade  in 
'"K^and  shoes  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  in  Argentine  and  Chile 
'*^iui*  of  the  prohibitive  local  tariff  on  these  articles.  Now,  what 
•an  we  do  to  meet  that  situation?  We  can  not  go  to  them  in  every 
'u^tiBce  and  insist  on  a  cut  in  the  tariff  rates.  In  some  instances  our 
^0  have  been  able  to  secure  a  readjustment  in  the  tariff.  I  recall 
fK-  ia*^nce  where  our  commercial  attache  in  Madrid,  Mr.  Cunning- 

*  am.  secured  a  remission  of  1,000,000  pesetas  in  tariff  duties — about 
^r^^JxlO  at  nonnal  exchange — to  American  automobile  exporters 
^:io  were  suffering  from  what  they  regarded  as  an  unfair  interpre- 
'itiun  of  the  Spanish  tariff  law.'  The  attache  was  able  to  explain  to 
'  'f  ^^panish  Government  that  this  was  not  just  to  the  shippers,  and 
'*-  was  able  to  secure  that  remission.  The  amount  saved  to  American 
'^|*>rters  in  that  way  was  more  than  enough  to  maintain  the  whole 
jrta^he  service  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Xow.  take  the  shoe  manufacturers.  Will  they  not  be 
•'»ii«red  to  pay  the  price  eventually  and  buy  the  goods  from  some 

•  ther  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kleik.  Those  countries  are  finding  out  that  they  can  not  man- 
-farture  all  the  kinds  of  shoes  that  they  need.  In  other  words,  their 
aianufacturing  abilities  are  rather  limited.  They  have  difficulty  in 
'^^uring  fuel  and  labor  and  local  supplies,  and  they  find  that  they 
'  an  not  manufacture  all  the  kinds  of  shoes  that  they  need,  and  as  a 
''»nsequence  the  tariff  rates  are  going  to  be,  probably,  more  or  less 
idjusted  to  accommodate  themselves  to  that  situation.  Not  only 
tiiit,  but  many  farsighted  American  shoe  firms  are  shifting  their 
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attacks,  and  instead  of  sending  down  shoes  they  are  sending  down  sh< 
findings.  We  are  supplying  practically  all  the  shoe  machinery  fc 
the  new  industries.  Many  of  tne  findings  for  shoes  (heels,  laces,  etc, 
are  being  furnished  by  American  firms.  The  result  is  that  our  fol 
eign  trade  is  not  lost.  It  is  simply  readjusted,  and  it  is  in  tlu 
readjustment^  that  this  bureau  has  to  step  in  and  give  constructii 
advice  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen,  to  anticipate,  if  possible,  i\ 
likely  changes  in  tariff  duties  and  changed  conditions  in  the  markt 

Take,  for  example,  the  rising  nationalism  in  India.  There  is  a  coi 
siderable  industrial  expansion  to-day  in  India.  The  political  detai 
need  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  is  bound  to  produce  an  econom 
effect  which  will  not  b}^  any  means  involve  the  elimination  of  oi 
trade  there.  It  means,  rather,  a  variation  of  our  trade;  it  means  tl 
introduction  of  certain  types  of  cotton  goods  not  producible  i 
India ;  the  introduction  of  certain  types  of  cotton  machinery,  cheni 
cals,  etc. 

One  striking  illustration  is  shown  in  the  case  of  exports  of  read 
made  clothing  to  certain  South  American  markets.  Before  the  wi 
that  was  a  fairly  considerable  item.  During  the  war,  because  of  ii 
adequate  transportation  and  other  reasons,  little  native  industri 
began  to  grow  up,  manufacturing  different  kinds  of  clothing,  ai 
very  promptly  there  came  certain  tariff  duties  to  assist  those  indii 
tries.  Well  and  good.  The  more  farsighted  American  firms  wi^ 
advised  of  this  and  began  to  buy  up  native  factories  and  build  up  t| 
local  industry,  with  the  result  that  to-day  those  firms  are  doing  nui 
business  in  the  fittings,  equipment,  etc.,  than  tbey  did  before  in  tl 
finished  articles.  You  will  find  manv  instances  of  Latin- Americ) 
firms  that  are  thus  backed  up  by  American  interests. 

AVhat  does  this  mean  for  our  bureau?  Anvone  who  bases  his  tn\i 
program  on  information  collected  in  1916  or  1917  as  to  trade  coiM 
tions  in  Latin  America  is  absolutely  unprepared  because  these  situ 
tions  are  all  new.  They  require  very  careful  analysis  by  shi-e^ 
men  who  have  studied  the  conditions  and  the  likely  changes.  Tl 
bureau  must  maintain  such  experts  abroad;  no  private  organizati< 
however  large  it  may  be,  can  afford  to  build  up  an  adequate  inform 
tion  service  of  this  description;  nor  can  it  give  the  necessary  |)ri 
tige  to  its  agents  to  secure  data  which  are  available  to  a  Govemnw 
agent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  a  large  amount  of  goods  now  being  shipp 
from  Latin  America,  from  American  houses  in  Latin  America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  growing  steadily  as  our  firms  estji 
lish  branches  there.  The  meat-packing  industry  in  Argentina,  whl 
formerly  competed  with  the  American  industry  in  England  a 
other  countries,  is  now  two-thirds  in  American  houses. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES — INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Now,  Doctor,  let  us  take  up  the  bill.  Will  you  gi 
us  the  number  of  employees  in  ^our  department,  the  rate  of  pi 
the  number  in  the  United  States  m  1922  as  compared  with  what  \ 
propose  for  1923,  telling  us  how  many  are  in  the  District  of  Coliimt 
and  the  number  outside  of  the  District? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  some  of  that  information  here. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  rather  you  would  take  a  Kttle  time  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  record,  in  parallel  columns,  and  then  it  will  indicate 
m  the  1923  column  the  new  positions  you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  will  do  that.  We  are  asking  for  a  few  new  statutory 
p^^itions  and  a  few  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

fmi^hyref  Of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  of  Jan,  i,  1922r 
*ind  estimates  for  year  ending  June  SO,  1923,  icith  total  salaries. 


K^lhjm  in  Wastungton: 

>t*tauiry 

'*^''*<iajooounerce 

^noctittgammeKe,  South  and  Central  America. 

^'oMingeominerec,  Far  East 

txpon  industries 


Trtal  tece  in  Washington. 


rfjiserrice: 

in  U»e  United  States : 

i2!*^  ^*  Cnited  States,  promoting  commerce . . 
'Pivoting  eommeroe,  Soatn  and  Central  America. 

'  ^MnsKfdal  attaches 

J^otingoonmierce,  Far  East 


Toul  ootskie  of  Washington. 


'^'Otf  of  thew  employees  served  only  part  of  year. 


Jan.  1, 1922. 


Num- 
ber. 


156 

12 

2» 
144 

115 


355 


49 
55 
10 
33 
13 


Salaries. 


1232,510 

25,000 

43,500 

52,4&1 

203,400 


566,874 


Estimated,  1923. 


Num- 
ber. 


161 
13 
23 
28 

217 


442 


160 


79,400 
178,930 

34,300 
122,511 

45,375 


Salaries. 


$251,380' 

25,000 

40,000 

50,000 

464,500 


830.88a 


57 
64 
28 
32 
24 


460,516 


205 


110,890 
233,500 
103,750 
141,800 
105,500 


695,440 


ASSISTANT   DIKECTORS. 


Mr.  Shke\-e.  Be  sure  to  state  that  it  is  under  the  lump  sum.  Now^ 
.'^f'Trin^  to  the  bill,  you  now  have  four  assistant  directors,  one  at 
^^J"K  one  at  $3,500,  and  two  at  $4,000,  that  w^ere  given  you  in  the 
J<  deficiency  bill.    Is  that  so  ? 

ilr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Shhbve.  Then  you  are  asking  for  four  at  $5,000,  under  the 
>w  lanpage,  for  an  increase  of  salary. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that  proposed  increase 
'J}  salary,  the  chief  reason  was  in  the  fact  that  three  out  of  the 
*J'f  positions  of  director  and  the  assistant  directors  were  cre- 
*J^I  years  ago  when  the  bureau  was  a  very  small  organization.  The 
>mJM)  assistant  director,  for  example,  was  created  in  1913  when  the 
J'«jr«aii  had  100  employees.  To-day  the  bureau  has  485  employees. 
*n  r)ther  words,  the  responsibilities  of  that  particular  administrative 
••S^r  have  been  increased  practically  fivefold,  and  althoug^h  it  is  not 
'^•ffi<ult  to  find  men  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  $3,000  position,  espe- 
•'i^Uy  under  the  present  commercial  depression,  it  is  far  more  diiEcult 
J"  set  a  man  who  is  competent  to  handle  those  very  largely  increased 
fJ^jpoiLsibilities  over  what  they  were  when  the  office  was  created.  In 
JJi**  opinion  of  Congress,  the  office  was  well  worth  $3,000  at  that  time. 
V^t  was  nearly  10  years  ago,  and  now,  with  the  bureau  practically 
^•vf  times  as  larp,  we  feel  that  an  increase  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
^  no  more  than  lust.  The  present  figures  are  so  inadequate  that  the 
•'«rpau  has  had  four  directors  in  four  years — a  turnover  that  simply 
P^filyzes  any  development  of  far-sighted  policy  in  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Shken-e.  How  are  these  salaries  distributed. 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  The  administrative  and  regional  assistant  director? 
get  $4,000;  the  technical  and  commodity  assistant  directors  jret 
$3,500  and  $3,000.  Although  the  technical  assistant  director  has  i 
very  small  group  of  divisions  under  him,  one  of  them  is  the  statis- 
tical division  which  the  largest  in  that  whole  bureau,  and  was  in  fad 
the  original  heart  of  the  bureau.  Previous  to  1913  it  was  the  bureau. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  these  particular  administrative  offices  were 
created,  the  director  at  $6,000,  the  assistant  director  at  $3,000,  and 
the  other  assistant  director  at  $3,500,  there  was  practically  nothinir 
else  in  the  bureau  but  a  statistical  organization.  The  bureau  has 
l^rown  fivefold  since  then  and  the  duties  of  administering  it  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  in  force  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  third  regional  director  gets  $4,000? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir ;  the  commodity  director  only  gets  $3,000,  ami 
we  are  able  to  fill  that  position  at  that  figure  simply  because  of  th«^ 
fact  that  the  man  who  is  holding  it  is  much  devoted  to  the  service, 
Whether  he  has  an  income  from  outside  sources  or  not  I  do  not  know 
but  I  am  told  that  he  has.  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  arc 
going  to  be  enonnously  increased  in  the  coming  year.  We  have  jnsi 
started  this  work  and  we  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  com 
petent  administrative  guidance  for  it.  Last  May  we  had  appliea 
tions  from  3,000  men  for  positions  in  the  bureau,  and  out  of  th<>s< 
3,000  men  only  38  came  through  finally  with  a  passing  grade  in  tlii 
written  examinations,  and  even  with  those  38  1  doubt  whether  wi 
examined  more  than  20  orally  for  final  appointment.  So  you  havi 
less  than  one  out  of  100  qualifying  in  any  way  for  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  under  civil  service,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  are  all  under  the  civil  service,  except  thi 
-assistant  directors.  The  other  positions  are  under  civil  service.  Tli 
commodity  division  chiefs  are  under  civil  service. 

PRIVATE    SECRjrrARTKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  new  language  here  with  reference  t 
private  secretaries  to  l>e  appointed  without  reference  to  the  civil 
service  rules  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  finding  that  each  of  thesie  different  directoi 
must  have  an  adviser,  an  assistant,  who  is  not  provided  for  under  til 
existing  statutory  positions.  At  the  present  time  the  director  is  m 
thorized  to  appoint  one  private  secretary  outside  of  civil-service  riik 
We  find  that  each  one  of  the  assistant  directors  requires  simihi 
assistance.  For  example,  we  will  probably  be  able  to  find  one  i 
more  experienced  business  men  who  would  be  prepared  to  come  do\^ 
here  provided  we  paid  them  enough  to  cover  their  local  expenses- 
say,  $3,000  or  $2,500 — as  advisers  to  each  of  these  assistant  directoi 
It  is  obviously  an  affront  to  a  matured,  experienced  business  man 
ask  him  to  take  a  civil-service  examination  of  the  description  th 
he  would  have  to  pass  to  qualify  for  those  positions. 

CONFIDENTIAL   CLERK    TO   THE   DIRECTOR. 

ft 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  confidential  clerk  to  t 
■director  to  be  appointed  witliQut  reference  to  civil  service? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  That  is  in  effect  an  enlargement  of  the  same  type  of 
work.  We  find  that  in  the  director's  office  there  must  be  a  further 
use  of  assistance  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  anybody  doing  that  work,  performing  the  same 
duties  that  would  be  covered  by  this  position  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  there  is  no  one  doing  that  work  now.  We  have 
one  private  secretary  at  $1,800,  and  there  is  need  of  additional  help 
of  that  description.  That  private  secretary  is  not  under  the  civil 
service.  It  simply  means  a*  doubling  of  the  service  in  administra- 
tive duties  because  of  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau. 

It  would  be  well  to  note  in  that  connection  that  all  of  the  statu- 
tory organization  is  substantially  as  it  was  years  ago  when  the  bu- 
reau was  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  its  present  size,  with  considerably 
less  than  one-quarter  of  its  present  responsibilities  and  trade  con- 
tacts. We  are  simply  making  those  recommendations  as  a  means 
of  directing  efficiently  our  greatly  enlarged  present  force.  The  most 
serious  need  in  the  bureau  at  the  present  time  is  a  direct  strengthen- 
ing of  that  administrative  work.  If  you  will  examine  the  increase 
we  have  asked  for  you  will  note  that  the  total  increases  in  salary 
requested  amount  to  $19,000  out  of  a  total  appropriation  requested 
of  $1,900,000,  or  in  other  words,  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  It  has  been  about  stationary  since  1920  ? 

Mr.  KuEiN.  Since  about  1916.  This  enormous  expansion  has 
thrown  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  administrative  officers.  Mr. 
Hoover  referred  to  the  fact  yesterday  that  his  own  office  was  meeting 
an  unprecedented  strain.  XTnfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  hire 
&>>i^tant  private  secretaries.  The  whole  administrative  office  has  to 
oiamtain  long  hours,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  do  it,  but  the  breaking 
\^mt  has  come  and  it  simply  means  that  the  administrative  side  of 
^  v>rganization  must  be  built  up  if  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  is 
to  be  sustained. 

The  proposition  is  really  that  of  the  manager  of  a  little  corner 
grocery  store  who  finds  that  his  establishment  in  two  or  three  years 
bs  grown  to  the  size  of  a  city  block  and  that  he  had  a  department 
store,  but  whose  salary,  with  that  of  his  assistant  manager,  is  still 
on  the  old  corner-grocery  basis.  He  has  got  to  get  a  more  compe- 
tent directing  force  or  otherwise  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  maximum 
service  out  of  the  establishment. 

ADMINISTBATIVE  ASSISTANT. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  administrative  assist- 
tnt  at  $3,500. 

Mr.  E[lein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  substitution  for  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  The  chief  clerk's  position  was  created  30 
years  ago,  in  1891,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  a  little  in  30  years.  Not  only  that,  but  the  duties 
of  that  office  have  increased  enormously,  so  that  we  feel  that  the 
substitution  of  an  administrative  assistant  at  $3,500  for  the  chief 
clerk  is  not  only  just,  but  good  business. 

88283—22 6 
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Mr.  Shreve.  About  $2,250  is  the  pay  of  chief  clerks  in  most 
departments? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  in  most  of  the  bureaus  of  this  department.  It  is 
more  than  that  in  most  of  those  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  the  same  person  who  is  now  acting  as  chief 
clerk  become  the  assistant  administrator? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  I  think  he  would  probably  take  some  one  else. 
The  present  chief  clerk  is  ^retting  that  salary  and  the  duties  of  this 
new  office  would  be  very  much  broader,  as  indicated  by  the  term 
"  administrative  assistant." 

EXPERT  ON  COM3IERCIAL  LAW  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  expert  on  commercial  law  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  office  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  25,  11^21, 
and  it  has  rendered  very  valuable  service  during  the  few  months  that 
it  has  been  in  existence.  It  has  been  of  very  great  assistance  to  us 
throughout  this  crucial  period  of  reconstruction.  Thousands  of  for- 
eign firms  have  asked  us  about  liquidations  abroad.  I'he  American 
Bar  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  our 
Commercial  Law  Division.  The  National  Credit  M!en's  Association 
has  also  appointed  a  similar  committee.  The  division  maintains  a 
very  carefully  checked  list  of  foreign  attorneys  whose  services  might 
be  required  by  American  firms.  That  service  is  of  unusual  vahie, 
especially  during  these  trying  times.  This  period  of  liquidation  i?^ 
bound  to  extend  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  Does  the  legal  office  of  the  State  Department  ren<lei 
you  any  assistance? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  sir.  Let  me  read  you  one  letter  from  the  Wiltor 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  connection  with  these  licjui 
dations: 

The  letter  itself  is  a  splendid  recognition  of  the  services  which  have  h(H*i 
rendered  by  you  (chief  textile  division),  Mr.  Wolfe  (commercial  laws  division  1 
and  Mr.  Jones  (commercial  attach^  nt  Cuba),  and  I  am  sure  that  the  comniittH 
and  all  participants  in  the  group  are  most  prateful  to  you  all  for  the  help  am 
support  which  you  have  given  us  in  \vorking  out  the  problems  which  we  ha^^ 
been  facing.  It  is  a  particular  gratification  for  us  merchants  to  feel  that  th( 
Government  is  supporting  us  in  a  work  which  we  are  trying  to  do  to  stralght»»r 
out  this  Cuban  tangle  as  related  to  textiles,  and  I  trust  you  are  not  unmiiidfii 
of  our  gratification  for  the  great  services  which  you  have  rendereil  to  us. 

That  was  from  the  Wilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York  City 
They  had  an  unusually  difficult  problem  there  involving  certain  pe 
culiarities  in  the  Cuban  law,  which  debtors  down  there  were  tryins 
to  take  advantage  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  firm.  In  thai 
case  our  commercial  laws  chief  went  to  New  York,  and  as  a  result  ol 
an  exchange  of  cables  with  our  representative  in  Habana,  Cuba,  w< 
were  able  to  clear  the  whole  situation.  Thousands  of  dollars  wen 
saved  to  American  merchants  as  a  result  of  that  adjustment. 

Now,  take  the  case  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Kazor  Co.,  in  Boston 
They  had  a  very  serious  problem  in  Spanish  laws,  so  serious  that  thej 
brought  their  man  all  the  wav  back  from  Spain.  We  sent  Mr.  Wolf 
to  Boston  and  he  conferred  with  the  firm,  and  the  problem  was  solved 
We  received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Mr.  Gillette  on  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  problem  was  handled.    That  position  is  covered  ii 
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tlik  particular  item  of  $4,000.  The  Government  is  extremely  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  command  the  services  of  a  man  of  that  char- 
arter  for  $4,(K)0.  He  is  the  type  of  man  who  would  be  paid  $15,000 
nr  S2(J.()()()  if  he  were  in  the  employ  of  any  large  export  house.  There 
i>  n«  increase  asked  for  in  his  salary. 

COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES,   CLERKS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  Xow,  for  commercial  attaches  you  are  asking  $205,800 
arid  yon  had  in  1922,  $171,000.  First,  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  con- 
'liiion  of  that  unexpended  balance  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  think  that  is  practically  exhausted.  It  is  all  obli- 
tratetl  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

FOR   EKTABI.ISHilBNT   OF    NEW    OFFICES    IN    CUBA    AND    STOCKHOLM. 

J/r.  SmtEVE.  In  your  general  statement  you  have  covered  it  in  a 
V.  jy  very  completely,  as  to  the  reason  for  the  requirement  of  these 
men.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  to  add  to  your  general 
^itement  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  call  vour  attention  to  the 
I  n:poted  new  offices  noted  on  page  18.  The  present  offices  are  listed 
"•^-  page  12.  We  are  asking  for  two  new  offices — one  in  Cuba  and 
t'lif*  other  in  Stockholm.  The  need  for  those  two  offices  has  been 
vfT}-  apparent  during  -the  present  year,  and  the  need  will  become 
♦■^•^n  more  apparent  as  the  year  goes  on.  In  Cuba  you  will  find  our 
'4r»re>t  Latin- American  market.  You  will  find  there  the  great  ex- 
^-rimentation  field  for  all  American  exporters  The  minute  an 
American  exporter  begins  to  produce  an  exportable  article  he  looks 
•^  ^  nlia  because  it  is  right  across  from  Key  West  and  the  nearest 
jrf'int  to  his  plant.  It  is  a  country  which  is  very  stable  and  on  the 
j^/fie  footing  with  our  own.  The  Cuban  peso  is  on  a  parity  with  the 
Aiuerican  dollar.  Therefore  the  American  exporters  rurn  first  to 
'  'f^a.  It  is  the  first  place  they  try  themselves  out,  and  consequently 
*  >  a  place  we  need  more  advice  than  in  almost  any  other  market. 

Ar  the  present  time  we  have  millions  of  dollars  of  American  goods 
'•r.|  up  in  Cuba.  In  1913  we  exported  a  little  over  $70,581,000  of 
i'«-h1s  to  Cuba,  and  the  average  amount  exported  to  Cuba  after  the 
':ir  was  $373,513,473.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  American 
'nt4*rpsts  in  Cuba,  and  they  are  going  to  grow  steadily. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  ti'ade  commissioner  down  there? 

Mr.  Kleix.  At  the  present  time  we  have  sent  down  an  acting  com- 
rii^-rcial  attache,  a  man  that  we  are  paying  out  of  other  funds,  but 
^'io  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Shre\^.'  Then  your  department  has  not  been  represented  in 
*  ^jba  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Kletx.  It  has  not  been  represented  in  Cuba  up  to  the  last  few 
nioiiths.  which  is  an  incredible  situation  because  Cuba  is  the  experi- 
iTientation  field  for  American  exporters. 

^^ow,  the  situation  in  Scandinavia — in  Stockholm — is  somewhat  of 
I'M*  same  character.  Our  exports  to  the  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  have  increased  during  the 
«une  periods  from  $45,000,000  in  1913  to  nearly  $300,000,000  in  the 
1" -St war  years — in  other  words,  an  increase  of  550  per  cent.    Stock- 
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holm  is  going  to  be  the  listening  post  for  trade  jgoing  into  norther 
Russia  and  we  urgently  need  an  office  there  to  keej^  an  eye  on  tha 
situation.  We  now  have  a  commercial  attache  in  Copenhagen.  H 
is  literally  swamped  with  work  in  that  office,  and  there  must  be  ai 
other  office  to  look  after  this  tremendous  Scandinavian  trade,  an 
especially  the  transient  trade,  because  we  must  watch  the  trade  ths 
goes  into  Bussia  and  to  the  Baltic  countries. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  How  does  Finland  stand  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Klein.  Finland  is  coming  up  very  rapidly,  and  one  of  tl 
purposes  of  this  office  would  be  to  watch  Finland,  right  across  tV 

Baltic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  a  difference  in  the  salaries  at  Habiii 

and  Stockholm? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  liviii 
in  Habana  is  also  prohibitive.     Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country.     Tlu 
even  import  eggs.     A  tariff  is  levied  on  everything.     The  result 
that  Habana  is  more  expensive  than  any  other  city  in  the  world  I 
live  in,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  (triffin.  You  say  Cuba  is  a  one-crop  country.  You  do  \m 
omit  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo  ;  I  do  not  omit  tobacco,  but  sugar  has  become  chietl 
the  crop  of  that  country,  and  for  that  1-eason  I  have  called  it  a  on 
crop  country. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Even  in  excess  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  far  in  excess  of  tobacco.     Sugar  is  the  Cuban  crc>| 

RATKS  OF  PAY  OF  ATTACHES  AS  COMPARED  TO  CONSUL  OENERAU«  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  your  rates  of  pay  compare  with  tl 
rates  of  pay  of  consuls  general  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  paid  more  th:i 
our  men.  In  our  service  the  top  salary  is  $8,000  with  nothing  els 
That  is,  of  course,  we  pay  transportation  to  and  from  the  office.  Tl 
top  salary  in  the  Ccmsular  Service  is  $1*2,000,  plus  a  post  allowann 
that  is  far  in  excess  of  the  compensation  of  our  men.  The  pay  i 
other  attaches,  militarv  and  naval  attaches,  is  far  in  excess.  Tl 
highest  military  attaches  receive  $12,383,  and  the  highest  nav^al  a 
taches  receive  $10,200.  In  every  case — and  this  is  a  very  importai 
item  which  would  warrant  us  in  asking  for  higher  salaries — the  el 
pense  of  transportation  in  the  Consular  Service  and  military  an 
naval  attaches,  transportation  of  families  and  effects  of  the  officer 
question  are  paid  by  the  service.  We  are  not  authorized  to  pay  i< 
tne  transportation  of  families  of  our  men,  nor  are  we  authorized 
pay  for  tne  transportation  of  their  personal  effects.  That  puts  oi 
men  at  a  sharp  disadvantage,  and  our  hope  is  that  such  items  will  I 
included  in  this  legislation  so  that  our  men  might  be  placed  ui>on  t 
equal  footing  with  other  attaches. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  not  the  salaries  of  the  military  and  naval  a 
taches  dependent  upon  their  particular  military  or  naval  rank? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  each  case  I  am  taking  the  maximui 
salaries  and  comparing  them  with  the  maximum  salaries  paid  to  o% 
attaches.  The  discrepancy  is  very  great.  Our  attach^  are  paid  i 
everv  case  very  much  less  than  military  and  naval  attach^  and  tli 
men'in  the  consular  offices. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  commercial  attache  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Would  it  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  this  work  for 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  There  is  very  irregular  transportation 
^K»tween  Mexico  and  Cuba.  You  could  not  possibly  get  across  to 
Hahana,  back  and  forth,  with  any  irregularity. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Then  vour  attaches  have  no  social  functions  to  at- 
t<*nd  to? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerably.    I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Not  the  same  as  the  military  and  the  naval  attaches  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  we  try  to  make  our  attaches  business  men  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  there  for  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  many  countries,  especially  in 
the  LatiD-American  countries,  a  large  amount  of  business  is  closely 
linked  up  with  social  functions. 

3Ir.  Griffin.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  they  have  got  to  get  into  them 
whether  they  want  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  entertainment  of  foreign  officials  is  one  of  the 
n.<«t  important  functions  they  perform,  and  at  present  their  salaries 
are  inadequate.  Our  men  are  losing  money  all  over  the  world  be- 
•:»use  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  I  notice  in  your  regular  established  item  the  average 
'•»i!>t  per  office  is  $4,786  and  your  average  cost  per  office  of  the  two 
"ices  that  you  propose  to  establish  seems  to  be  $13,700  for  Stock- 
ri')Im  and  Habana.    What  is  the  occasion  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  K^LEiN.  The  average  cost  for  office — ^that  is,  for  other  items  of 
^xjienditure — is  simply  one  item.  That  is  for  office  furniture,  tele- 
>^n&,  miscellaneous  items  of  that  description,  outside  of  other 

RENT  OF  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  pay  rent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  rent  everywhere.  The  ideal  ar- 
fan»?Mnent  would  be  for  our  men  to  have  their  offices  in  the  legations 
*bJ  <anbassies.    In  a  few  instances  we  may  not  pay  rent. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Is  it  absolutely  impossible  to  get  quarters  at  the 
•^nhassies? 

Mr.  Klein.  Frequently  the  difficulty  is  that  the  embassies  are  out 
•»f  the  business  section  where  our  men  must  be.  For  example,  the 
;>itaation  in  Buenas  Ayres.  The  embassy  is  quite  a  way  out  of  the 
Mildness  section. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  the  embassies  are  buildings  hired  and 
f  aid  for  by  the  ambassador  or  by  the  minister  himself? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  frequently  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  about  the  consular  quarters? 

Mr,  Klein.  Sometimes  our  men  can  combine  with  consuls  and  they 
♦»fien  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
Oovemment  to  emulate  the  practice  of  the  British  Foreign  Service^ 
^hich  has  a  single  building  for  all  our  representatives  in  one  large 
".'ty.  In  many  cases  you  will  find  that  the  British  consular  officesy 
the  onbassy,  and  even  the  British  steamship  offices  are  all  concen- 
trated in  one  building  called  the  British  building,  or  the  Edificio 
Brit&mco  in  South  America.    It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  build- 
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ing  like  this  for  the  American  chambers  of  commerce,  to  develop  thii 
type  of  construction  in  buildings  abroad,  constructed  by  Americans 
providing  quarters  for  American  representatives.  I  believe  it  woub 
lesult  in  economy  to  the  Government.  For  example,  our  offices  an< 
the  consular  offices  might  be  able  to  share  sp^ce  in  conmion. 

FOR  ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NEW   OFFICES    IN    CUBA    AND    STOCKHOLM. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  trade  commissioner  now  at  Stockhohu 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  Now,  we  have  indicated  clearly  what  we  are  goinj 
to  use  this  money  for  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  committee  indi 
cate  to  us  what  expenditures  they  think  are  more  vital  and  wha 
expenditures  are  less  vital. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  which  do  you  think  is  more  importanl 
Stockholm  or  Havana? 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  the  two  I  would  say  that  Cuba  would  be  the  mot 
important. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  trade  commissioner  now  in  Finland 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  men  at  Riga  and  at  Warsaw  and  at  Copei 
ha^en,  but  they  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anybody  in  Norway  and  Sweden  ? 

Mr.  Klein.   No,  sir.     The  trade  there  amounts  to  $80().()()<)j)(m) 
year  now.    The  money  at  stake  is  about  the  same  in  both  places. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  propose  to  have  the  Stockholm  office  attend  ( 
the  Norway  business  too? 

Mr.  Klein.  Norway  and  Finland  and  all  of  that  section  of  tli 
Baltic.  The  plans  we  are  now  developing  do  not  call  for  the  additi<i 
of  many  new  offices.  We  have  only  two  commercial  offices  on  the  i>n 
gram  and  I  have  in  mind  the  development  of  certain  strong  centri 
points,  like  Stockholm,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  character  of  the  business  in  til 
Stockholm  office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  export  going  to  Finlaii 
and  to  that  part  of  Russia  in  the  vicinity  of  Finland.  There  is  ii 
enormous  quantity  of  commodities  in  the  way  of  shoes  and  textili 
and  manuiactured  goods  of  all  descriptions,  including  machiner 
There  is  quite  a  little  industrial  development  going  on  in  connect  ic 
with  the  nydroelectric  establishment  in  the  Scandinavian  countri 
and  the  manufacturing  equipment  of  all  kinds  and  also  chemicals. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Why  do  you  place  Cuba  as  more  important  thji 
Stockholm  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  choice  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  'Because  Cuba  is  very  much  of  an  experimental i< 
ground  for  our  American  exporters,  and  since  our  work  is  more  i 
less  of  an  educational  character,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  ha 
an  office  there,  where  our  American  firms  are  getting  their  baptist 
of  fire  in  foreign  commerce.  They  have  got  to  be  watched  and  to 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  For  that  reason  I  say  that  the  choi 
by  a  very  close  margin  would  be  in  favor  of  Cuba  rather  than  St<K^ 
holm,  although  1  would  insist  on  the  desirability  of  that  Stockhol 
office,  because  our  trade  is  expanding  very  rapidly  in  the  Scanii 
iiavian  countries.     There  has  been  a  550  per  cent  growth  in  tl 
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Scandinavian  countries  since  the  war,  and  a  339  per  cent  growth  in 
Tuba  during  the  same  period. 

ADDrriONAL  CLEBKS — INCREASES  IN   SALARIES  OF  CLEBKS. 

ifr.  Shkeve.  I  notive  you  are  asking  for  three  new  clerks — one  at 
( openhagen.  one  at  London,  one  at  Paris.  There  is  a  difference  in 
llieir prescribed  pay.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all  caused  by  the  different  conditions  in  those 
places.  In  London  we  have  a  trade  commissioner  now  whose  status 
is  indicated  later  on  in  the  bill.  We  do  need  a  new  clerk  in  London, 
and  in  some  instances,  so  far  as  clerical  help  is  concerned,  we  are 
al)Ie  to  effect  a  very  considerable  economy  by  having  foreign  clerks. 
We  have  a  few  such  clerks  at  present  on  our  rolls.  With  the  depre- 
ciation in  foreign  exchange  we  can  get  a  great  many  more  clerks 
of  that  description  at  less  money  than  we  could  if  we  sent  American 
Werks  abroad.  Clerks  of  this  description  would  therefore  be  probably 
foreigners. 

We  recently  went  over  our  list,  seeing  how  much  we  could  elimi- 
nate in  the  way  of  foreign  clerks,  and  we  found  that  certain  clerical 
ax^istance  which  we  are  now  securing  at  $25,000  from  foreigners 
^onld  cost  not  less  than  $65,000  if  we  sent  Amreicans  abroad.  There 
.^  a  great  deal  of  work  that  can  be  performed  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  GRimx.  Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  very 
•iangerous  practice  to  have  foreigners  employed  in  these  offices  where 
the  information  coming  to  them  must  necessarily  be  of  a  confidential 
iiature? 

Mr.  Klein.  Wherever  confidential  material  is  involved  it  would 
f*  rertainly  ill  advised  to  have  foreign  clerks. 

yir.  Grifftn.  a  clerk  in  an  office  always  has  access  to  the  books 
aud  j^pers  in  that  office  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be  able 
to  follow  up  what  is  being  done  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  We  are  trying  to  guard  against 
it  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  follow  any  economy  such 
as  that.   I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  eventually. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  limiting  our  expenses  in  that  direction  to  an 
ajfsolnte  minimum. 

ilr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  ought  to  do  something  to  encourage  the 
<udy  of  foreign  languages  among  the  young  men  in  the  United  States 
and  encourage  them  to  go  into  that  service. 

if  r.  Klein.  We  are  working  towards  that  as  rapidly  as  we  can  and 
^^  are  ^tting  a  steady  increase  in  well-trained  assistants.  One  of 
the  jrreat  difficulties  with  the  average  trained  American  prepared  to 
go  into  the  field  is  that  he  requires  two  or  three  times  as  much  to 
maintain  himself  abroad  as  the  native,  and  in  many  instances  his 
equipment  is  not  effective.  We  have  very  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  go  abroad  on  the  very  limited  salaries  we  are  now  paying. 

You  will  notice  that  at  present  the  clerks  are  paid  $2,000.  We  are 
asking  on  page  10  for  an  increase  up  to  $2,500  in  that  compensation. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  find  American  clerks  who  can  go  into 
the  field  and  live  under  conditions  at  all  comparable  with  those  heiv 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  salaries  are  paid  the  clerks  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  legations  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  more  than  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  the  State  Department  employees 
are  selected  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  they  are  selected  outside  of  civil  service  but 
on  the  basis  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The^y  are  all  Americans? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  all  Americans.  They  have  a  rule  for  secre- 
taries at  least,  and  more  recently  for  clerks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  saving  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  clerk's 
salary  by  employing  a  foreigner  might  render  nugatory  all  yom 
efforts  for  commercial  advantage. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  leaking  out  of  some  of  the  information  whicli 
you  secure  for  the  benefit  of  our  exporters  might  accrue  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  foreign  importers  and  exportei's,  and  the  profit; 
would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  absofutely  tioie. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  present  salaries  indicated  on  page  12  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  so,  in  every  case. 

Mr.  GiUFFiN.  You  pay  your  clerks  at  Buenos  Aires  $1,800,  and  at 
Copenliagen,  and  you  have  a  clerk  at  London,  $1,200. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  new  clerk.  We  have  a  clerk  at  London  for 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  plan  to  employ  an  Englishman  for  that 
position  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  we  probably  would  not.  As  I  say,  the  few  for^ 
eigners  we  have  employed  in  every  case  are  very  carefully  isolaie<l 
from  everything  of  that  character.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  clerical 
assistance  in  connection  with  sorting  out  publications  and  statistical 
work  and  compiling  material  of  that  description.  I  find  as  a  resull 
of  my  own  experience  in  Buenos  Aires  that  it  is  not  difficult  U\ 
isolate  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  office  just  as  to-day  in  the 
banks  you  have  different  departments  in  the  bank,  with  the' person^ 
nel  of  which  they  axe  extremely  careful.  We  are  following  the 
practice  of  many  American  firms,  the  banks  included.  In  theit 
foreign  business' they  maintain  large  sections  in  their  organization^ 
wherQ  confidential  data  are  handled,  and  those  are  handled  entire!) 
by  Americans.  We  have  to  encourage  so  far  as  possible  the  interest 
and  activity  of  young  Americans  in  this  fields  f  think  it  is  a  mosi 
laudable  proposition.  There  are  certain  functions  that  can  venj 
well  be  performed  for  $1,000  which  it  would  be  very  poor  business  tc 
pay  $2,500  for,  especially  if  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  employees 
performing  those  functions  are  isolated  from  the  confidential  work 

EXAMINATIONS   OF  APPLICANTS  FOB   COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES'   POSITIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  ba<^k  to  page  10,  Doctor,  to  what  purports 
to  be  new  language  there,  a  change.  The  first  new  language  then 
is  as  to  appointment  after  eligibility  has  been  determined.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  that  change? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  gives  the  whole  service  a  more  substantial  basis 
on  civil-service  regulations.  At  the  present  time  the  examinatiot 
is  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  some' 
what  after  the  manner  of  the  examinations  in  the  State  Depart- 
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m^U  which  are  handled  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment That  is  the  theory  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  asked — 
m  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  to  follow  the  solid  principles  of  the 

ivil  service — we  have  actually  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  examine  candidates  to-day^  even  though  that  is  not  specifically  in 
iLe  law,  and  we  want  to  get  that  construction  written  into  the  law 
if  possible.    In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  have  legal  recognition 

♦f  a  practice  that  has  been  followed  with  good  effect.  We  select  our 
men  on  the  basis  of  a  very  rigid  examination,  and  by  rigid  I  mean 
an  examination  that  runs  through  an  entire  day,  a  written  examina- 
tion, and  on  top  of  that  an  oral  examination  inside  of  the  Bureau 
••f  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  After  those  tests  there  are 
^  try  tew  survivors.  As  I  say,  last  May  we  had  3,000  applicants  for^ 
[<«itioiis  in  the  bureau. 
Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  examining  board  consist  of  ? 
iJr.  Klhx.  The  high  officers  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
^liief  of  our  division — for  instance,  if  we  are  going  to  send  an  attache 
t"  Latin  America,  there  would  be  the  chief  of  the  Latin- American 
•iivision,  the  assistant  director  most  concerned,  about  10  men  who 
at^  most  ccHnpetent  to  judge,  including  officers  of  the  department, 
»r.ii  usually  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  in  person.  In  order 
*'-  irive  you  an  idea  of  the  severity  of  the  test,  I  can  note  here  that  on 
t>  examination  held  on  the  11th  of  May  last  year  we  had  some 
•. '^^  filed  applications,  and  the  final  outcome  was  that  36  men 
jrtained  an  average  of  70  per  cent  or  over. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  TVnat  does  the  Civil  Service  Commission  now  have 
t'  Jo  with  that? 

Mr.  Ki£iK.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  examines  the  candi- 
dates, and  on  the  11th  of  May  examination  they  passed  36  with  a. 
snde  of  70. 

Afr.  Griffix.  For  what  purpose  was  that  examination  held? 

Mr.  Kl£ix.  It  was  a  rather  wide  examination  for  higher  officiala 
:*  ^neraL  We  wanted  to  get  a  general  register  of  good  men,  a 
r*^*ster  of  eligibles  to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  GsiFFiK.  From  clerks  up  to  attaches? 

Mr.  Exisix.  No;  a  little  above  the  grade  of  clerk — research  ex- 
r^its,  statisticians.  We  wanted  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  bring  in 
ill  kinds  of  desirable  material.  We  realized  that  there  was  a  great. 
Jtmand  for  a  large  quantity  of  that  material.  As  soon  as  we  know 
Uni  extent  of  our  appropriation,  if  we  are  permitted  to  do  so,  we 
^uld  hold  a  similar  examination  in  March  or  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Just  what  part  does  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
perform?    What  are  their  activities? 

Ifr.  Kuaor.  They  conduct  these  written  examinations. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Do  they  prepare  the  questions? 

Mr.  KuBN.  Some  oi  the  questions  are  prepared  in  the  Department 
•  f  Commerce,  and  in  other  instances  they  are  supplied  by  the  Civil 
>ervice  Commission.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  marks  the 
papers  and  certifies  to  us  that  so  manjr  men  out  of  the  total  lot  reach 
ti^e  grade  of  70,  and  out  of  these  eligibles  we  look  over  the  list  and 
fTimine  orally  those  who  seem  especially  desirable.  There  is  about 
<'ne  chance  in  a  hundred  of  a  man  qualifying  for  a  high  position. 

Mr.  Shseve.  How  many  of  the  3,000  applicants  realfy  took  the^ 
examination? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Eighty-six.  They  were  examined  in  their  home  towi 
or  wherever  they  were  living  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  real  test  would  be  a  comparison  of  the  36  wli 
were  successful  with  all  those  who  took  the  examination. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  were  150  listed  for  the  examination. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  the  36  who  passed  college  graduates? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  all  of  them.  The  examinations  were  not  of 
type  to  invite  merely  the  college  graduate,  for  a  man  who  hail 
broad  and  practical  business  experience  would  be  quite  well  equippe 
to  pass  it.  They  are  thorough,  practical  examinations.  For'  ii 
stance,  a  very  common  procedure  with  reference  to  the  preparatici 
of  questions  or  queries  that  were  put  in  the  examination  is  to  <i 
over  the  queries  that  come  to  us  from  our  correspondents  and  pi 
them  in  the  examination  questions.  For  example,  a  correspondei 
asks  us,  "  How  can  we  outline  a  proffram  to  develop  a  market  f < 
shoes  in  farther  India  ? "  We  take  that  query  and  put  it  into  tl 
form  of  a  query  for  use  in  the  examination  of  the  applicant,  so  tlu 
a  man  who  has  sold  shoes  abroad  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  i 
he  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  college  graduate.  Of  course,  in  man 
cases  there  are  positions  for  which  a  university  man  would  be  \yetu 
fitted.  For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  a  survey  of  conditions  i 
foreign  countries,  like  the  subject  of  taxation  in  France,  informatio 
of  that  character  is  collected  most  effectively  by  men  who  have  bee 
trained  in  economics. 

INCREASES    IN  8ALABIES  OF  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  language  you  have  on  page  10,  down  in  tli 
middle  of  the  page,  "  and  for  the  compensation  of  a  clerk  or  clerfc 
for  each  commercial  attach^,  at  the  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500  p< 
annum  for  each  person  so  employed,"  is  already  carried,  is  it  no 
in  the  deficiencv  bill  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  was  in  the  deficiencv  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  1922  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  current  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  vou  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  have  raised  tl 
pay  of  the  clerks  up  to  the  $2,500? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  would  be  indicated,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  in  tl 
list  over  here  on  page  12.  I  see  one  down  here  in  Paris,  $2,o00 :  o^ 
at  Tokio,  $2,500 ;  and  one  attache  at  large,  a  general  clerk,  at  $2,500- 
practically  in  no  cases,  you  see — ^three. 

JANITOR  AND   MESSENGER  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Here  is  some  new  language :  "  and  for  necessary  jao 
tor  and  messenger  service."    What  is  the  need  of  that  ?  '        , 

Mr.  Klein.  The  practice  has  been  in  the  past,  because  of  the  p 
striction  of  our  appropriation,  to  pay  the  janitor  out  of  the  personi 
salary  of  the  attache,  which  we  do  not  regard  as  at  all  fair ;  that  j 
to  say,  that  our  previous  appropriation  did  not  authorize  expeiia^ 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  not  usually  furnish  janitor  service  in  thei 
quarters  they  occupy  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Very  seldom.  In  manv  of  the  offices,  particularly  in 
the  Latin  countries — Spain,  Italy,  f^rance,  and  South  America — 
janitor  service  is  apart  from  the  rental.  It  is  a  separate  item  in  the 
mitin^  and  that  item  must  be  met  by  the  tenant,  and  we  are  not 
authorized,  accordin|r  to  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  to  make 
^mh  expenditures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anv  idea  how  much  it  will  amount  to  in  a 
year  ? 

Mr.  Ellein.  It  is  a  very  small  item,  I  think,  because  in  many  of 
our  offices  we  are  able  to  arrange  for  that.  For  instance,  in  some  of 
the  offices  our  men  are  in  the  legations  and  embassies,  and,  of  course, 
those  general  items  are  absorbed  in  the  general  expense  of  the 
mission.    But  the  item  is  supposed  to  be  rather  insignificant. 

TBATEI.  AXD  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

3lr.  Shkeve.  Then,  just  below  that,  two  words  are  added : "  and  em- 
ployees," under  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses.  Why  do  you 
want  to  include  them  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  some  instances  our  offices  are  compelled  to  send 
their  clerks  off  on  trips  of  an  official  character,  and  the  expenses  of 
thofse  employees  are  strictly  official  and  should  be  met  by  the  Gov- 
<»mm€nt.  Take,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Berlin :  In  order  to  catch 
the  mail  to  Hamburg,  frequently  the  clerk  has  to  be  sent  from  the 
*»mhassy  to  pay  for  transportation  of  the  mail  at  the  last  minute, 
ind  we  should  be  authorized  to  meet  any  such  expenditures. 

Mr.  Shkb^t:.  You  do  not  contemplate  for  those  men  the  payment  of 
their  expenses  traveling  back  and  forth  from  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  At  present,  I  think  we  are  authorized  to  meet  the 
traveling  expenses  of  officers:  that  is  to  say,  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment 

Afr.  Shreve.  You  would  hardly  call  employees  officers? 

Mr.  KiJ2ix.  Well,  there  is,  I  think,  a  slight  distinction.  The  officer, 
I  4ould  say,  would  be  a  secretary,  attache,  or  trade  commissioner. 
An  employee  would  be  a  janitor  or  minor  clerk  or  messenger.  I  think 
there  is  a  slight  gradation  there  of  service. 

EXCHANGE   ON    OFFICIAL    CHECKS. 

Mr.  SuRE^-E.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  exchange  on  official  checks," 
'^hich  you  ask  to  have  dropped  out? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  has  been  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  what  that  really  means.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  difficulty  with 
ibe  comptroller's  office  and  the  vaguest  interpretations  there.  Dur- 
*nff  the  war,  when  the  American  dollar  was  clown,  many  of  our  men 
suffered  severely. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  any  use  made  of  the  authority  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  that  was 
put  in  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    ATTACHES    TO    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shre%t.  Please  explain  what  is  intended  by  the  following 
laDjniage:  "That  not  to  exceed  two  commercial  attaches  employed 
under  this  appropriation  may  be  recalled  from  their  foreign  posts 
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and  assi^ed  for  duty  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  without  loss 
of  salary."     You  already  have  that  authority,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  the  deficiency  bill  of  June  16,  1921. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  exercise  that  authority! 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  we  have ;  we  find  it  very  valuable.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  case  of  Commercial  Attache  Abbott,  who  was  called  fron] 
Tokyo  in  order  to  participate  in  the  Arms  Conference.  lender  tlu 
previous  appropriation  our  right  to  do  that  would  have  been  seri 
ously  questioned,  and  now  we  are  authorized  to  do  that  and  find  it 
extremely  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  men  here  foi 
some  sort  of  service  of  that  description.  I  understand  Mr.  Ablmtt 
has  contributed  valuable  information  on  the  Japanese  situation  tc 
the  Arms  Conference.  Similar  instances  arise  in  the  case  of  nian\ 
of  our  attaches  and  trade  commissioners,  and  I  think  the  authoriza 
tion  to  permit  us  to  recall  two  of  our  attaches  under  those  circuni 
stances  would  be  extremely  desirable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  the  same  authority  the  State  Department  has 
to  brinff  people  home? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ATTACHES   TO  ENTER   INTO   LEASES    FOB  OFFICE   QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  come  to  a  new  part — ^'Provided  furtlur 
That  commercial  attaches  are  authorized  hereafter,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  to  enter  into  leases  for  office  quartern 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  three  years." 

What  is  the  occasion  and  demand  for  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  authorization  for  leases  at  present  is  limited  t< 
one  year,  I  think,  in  many  instances,  and  the  extension  to  thns 
years  sometimes  enables  us  to  secure  much  more  desirable  temis  o; 
rental. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  change,  is  it;  you  are  now  making 
leases  for  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  the  only  change. 

Mr.  Shiieve.  Will  you  put  Into  the  record  a  list  of  the  offices  yoi 
are  renting  and  the  amount  you  are  paying  for  rental  under  i\\\\ 
appropriation,  for  each  one  of  those  places? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  see  that  this  is  done.    (See  p.  381.) 

FOB  FX7BTHEB  PROMOTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMflKCK 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  promotion  of  the  commercial  interests  <> 
the  United  States,  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  $524,050.  In  1922  yay 
had  $325,000.  That  seems  to  be  an  increase  of  nearly  $200,000.  Wil 
you  kindly  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  spend  that  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  KiiBiN.  There  are  a  number  of  new  items  which  we  propoh^ 
to  expend,  enumerated  on  page  18.  I  think  that  the  summary  of  thos< 
additional  items  will  explain  that  point.  This  fund,  I  may  say,  i 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  promoting  commerce  fund,  whicli'  i 
the  fund  that  is  used  especially  for  the  development  of  our  trade  ii 
Europe.  We  have  lump  sums  for  the  trade  in  the  Far  East  an< 
the  trade  in  Latin  America  which  come  later  on  in  this  bill.  Thi 
fund  is  used  primarily  for  the  development  of  our  trade  in  Eurrjpti 
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It  is  used,  also,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  district  offices  throughout 
the  United  States. 

EXPAirSION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE — ^TBADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  RUSSIA,  GREECE  AND 

CANADA. 

With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  increased  effort  in  Europe,  I 
may  note  the  fact,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  export  trade  to  Europe 
has  expanded  at  the  rate  of  1 68  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war:  that  is,  it  was  $1,500,000,000,  approximately,  in  1913,  and  the 
average  for  the  three  post-war  years  has  been  a  little  over  $4,000,- 
(IIIO.OOQ— in  other  words,  an  increase  of  168  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are 
we  to  understand  August  1, 1914,  or  April  6, 1917? 

Mr.  Klei^^^.  No;  I  take  the  calender  year  1913  as  a  safe  average 
prewirjear.    That  is  a  good  typical  year. 

Mr.  Gmftin.  When  you  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  war,  you 
hare  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War? 

Mr.  Kleii?.  From  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  not  our  participation  in  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  because  of  the  general  distortion  of  affairs.  These 
markets  in  Europe  are  by  far  our  most  important  markets.  In 
normal  times  they  have  comprised  over  60  per  cent  of  our  total  ex- 
port trade,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  we  shall  find  a  restoration 
of  that  condition  as  fast  as  Europe's  purchasing  power  is  restored, 
and  she  is  already  on  the  way  toward  the  restoration  of  that  pur- 
'hasing  power.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  to  make  renewed  eflforts 
for  a  study  of  the  situation  there.  The  very  extraordinary  changes 
of  conditions  throughout  Europe  will  require  much  closer  analysis 
*nd  the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  studies. 

^or  example,  it  will  require  closer  observation  than  ever  before  of 
the  derelopment  of  all  of  these  new  postwar  tendencies,  new  tariffs, 
anj  new  attitudes  toward  foreign  products;  the  new  need  for  Ameri- 
■an  investment  and  the  enormous  stakes  which  we  now  have  in  the 
<^>'intries  in  connection  with  which  we  may  have  heavy  expenses.  It 
>  not  generally  realized  that  the  enormous  loans  we  have  made  to 
ill  of  the  European  countries  involve  a  direct  and  authoritative 
>tudv  bv  some  Government  office  of  the  economic  condition  in  those 
^t»antries,  and  there  is  no  Government  office  which  is  as  thoroughly 
^juipped  to  carry  on  those  foreign  studies  as  is  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce.  And  we  have  simply  got  to  know 
>f<nething  about  the  economic  conditions  in  those  coimtries  in  order 
to  discuss  intelligently  the  questions  at  stake  in  the  countries  to 
which  we  have  made  loans — exactly  the  same  principle  that  a  busi- 
ii«^  man  follows  in  investigating  the  assets  of  a  debtor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  trade  was  built  up  with  your  present  organiza- 
tion, and  the  additions.  I  take  it,  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing economic  conditions? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  with  a  view  toward  its  expansion  beyond  its  pres- 
ent limits,  with  a  view  toward  the  more  careful  protection  of  those 
interests.  These  growths  to  which  I  have  referred  came  largely  be- 
•^nse  of  the  economic  debility  of  our  competitors  and  the  elimination 
of  our  efforts  through  a  large  part  of  the  war  and  consequently  an 
increa.*^!  effort  of  our  exporters.    We  secured  a  large  part  of  the 
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trade  with  very  little  effort.  We  are  now  going  to  have  a  mud] 
harder  time  of  "it,  relatively,  and  our  exporters,  as  indicated  by  Mr 
Simonds  vesterday,  are  very  reluctant  to  see  this  opportunity  go  t<; 
waste,  f^or  that  reason  we  have  established  a  new  office,  as  indicated 
on  page  18,  of  trade  commissioners  to  Russia,  Greece,  and  Canada. 

The  situation  in  Greece  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  Simonds  at  greai 
extent,  and  I  think  I  hardly  need  to  go  into  that  further.  Our  ti'ad^ 
has  expanded  at  least  more  rapidly  than  to  any  other  part  of  th< 
w^orld;  it  has  grown  not  less  than  8,000  per  cent  since  the  year  UU:i 
and  with  careful  studv  and  advice  to  our  exporters  we  can  hold  i 
large  part  of  that  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve,  That  is  in  Greece  ? 

SALES   TO   Rt'SSIA. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  (ireece.  AVith  reference  to  the  Russia! 
situation,  we  are  not  authorized  as  yet  to  send  trade  commis^jicmeii 
into  that  country;  the  political  situation  is  such  as  to  prohibit  --ucl! 
missions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  on  the  alert  with  refereiir^ 
to  Russia's  economic  conditions,  and  the  items  stipulated  here  call  f<>l 
two  trade  commissioners  and  a  clerk  to  study  the  Russian  conditioni 
in  advance  of  going  into  Russia  and  developing  the  trade  ther^ 
They  must  be  readv  the  moment  the  opportunity  occurs,  however,  u 
go  into  Russia.  These  m?n  would  be  kept  along  the  l>orders  of  Rns 
sia,  available  for  instant  entrance  into  that  country  as  soon  a--  thi 
political  situation  permits. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  market  for  American  goods  in  Rus^i| 
is  astoimding.  The  economic  development  of  Russia  has  been  strik 
ingly  similar  to  that  of  the  T'nited  States,  and  it  is  a  logical  murkti 
for  the  enormous  quantity  of  American  merchandise.  Russia's  agrS 
culture  is  very  comparable  to  out's;  Russia's  railway  expansion  ii 
exactly  like  our  own;  Russia's  mineral  development  is  ver>'  nun*l 
like  our  own.  We  have  preceded  them  by  perhaps  a  generaticu)  m 
so  in  their  whole  economic  development,  and  there  is  no  reason  f<^ 
expecting  anything  but  a  very  considerable  expansion  of  Americal 
trade  in  Russia  as  soon  as  the  political  situation  warrants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  vou  think  anvbodv  would  sell  anv  manufaoturci 
product  at  all  to  Russia  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Kleix.  We  sold  several  million  dollars  worth  of  shcies  li 
Russia  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  How  were  they  paid  for? 

Mr.  Kleix.  They  were  paid  for  against  the  gold  fund  that  wjj 
shipped  abroad,  I  understand.  Of  course,  that  fund  is  being  ver 
rapidly  exhausted,  but  I  have  no  doubt  some  exchanges  in  comniodi 
ties  will  be  arranged.  Russia  has  enormous  resources  that  are  lK>un 
to  be  developed  at  some  time. 

Mr.  SHRE^^:.  Did  you  ever  have  a  trade  commissioner  in  Riis-^i 
before  the  war? 

Mr.  Kleix.  We  had  a  trade  commissioner  in  St.  Petersburg,  wh 
had  some  assistants.  Russia,  as  soon  as  tl\,e  political  situation  wai 
rants,  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  markets  for  America,  \h 
cause  of  the  great  need  for  all  kinds  of  supplies  and  equipment  ther 
and  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  prepared,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  oi>eni 
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fur  mstant  action.  Even  now  misiny  American  firms  are  carrying  on 
tiwnes5  with  Russia. 

Mr.  GwFnx.  How  do  they  do  that  under  the  existing  conditions? 
Tliere  is  no  recognition  of  the  Russian  Government  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 

Mr.  Griftix.  We  have  no  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  As  yet  the  operations  are  confined  to  rather  large- 
?- ale  transactions  between  groups  of  American  firms  or  large  indi- 
vidual American  firms  and  the  Russian  Government  direct;  the 
Anwrican  firms  involved,  of  course,  being  very  careful  to  secure  spot 
fnyment  for  their  goods. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  shipment  of  shoes  to  which  you  referred 
irranged  with  the  Russian  Grovernment  and  these  American  firms? 

Mr.  Klein.  By  American  individuals  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. And  in  many  instances,  recently,  other  supplies  have  been  put 
through  in  the  same  way — tank  cars  and  other  railway  supplies. 

yir.  Shreve.  You  have  no  idea  when  you  are  going  to  send  these 
men  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  we  have  not,  but  at  present  we  fire  authorized  by 
•  'ir  appropriation  to  spend  some  $50,000,  I  think  the  amount  is,  on 
4  Auily  of  the  Russian  conditions,  and  we  now  have  trade  commis- 
sioners in  Russia,  or  rather  one  trade  commissioner  at  Vladivostok, 
ifil  three  others  on  the  borderlands  of  Russia,  studying  Russian  con- 
-tions  and  the  Russian  trade  efforts  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  export  of  wheat  going 
li  to  Russia  outside  of  this  charitable  donation  which  the  United 
'^'.ite*;  Government  has  made? 

Mr.  Klein.  None  that  I  know  of;  no  independent  exportation,  so 
far  as  1  know. 

Hr.  Gwffin.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  odd  that  the  Russian  Govem- 
nient  should  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  importation  of  shoes  and 
ignore  the  necessity  for  that  which  is  even  more  essential,  namely, 
'Teat  and  grainstuffs. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Russian  Government,  I  think,  has  advanced  $10,- 
"WJOO  for  the  Durchase  of  foodstuffs  in  addition  to  the  $20,000,000 
i  :thorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  authorization  of  the  Russian  Government 
f'iT  into  effect  before  our  action  in  that  matter  of  this  $20,000,000 
■>  fiat  ion? 

Mr.  Klein.  Simultaneously  with  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Simultaneously  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  two  of  them  went  together.  That  has  to  be  ex- 
j^-fi^leil  in  this  country. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  trade  commissioners  and  also  commercial 
ittarhes  at  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  London,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  Rome. 
^^i  vou  find  their  services  oi  great  value  ? 

Mr.  Kl£in.  They  are  of  very  great  value.  They  form  a  very  impor- 
t'snt  part  of  this  whole  chain  of  sources  of  information  all  over  the 

">rl(L    I  indicated  a  few  of  the  services  rendered 

^  Mr.  Shkc^-e.  The  point  I  wish  you  would  bring  out  is  the  necessity 
for  having  one  where  you  have  the  other.   My  pomt  is,  Why  could  not 
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either  the  commercial  attache  or  the  trade  commissioner  handle  t 
business  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  have  one — either  a  trade  commissioner  or  ooi 
mercial  attach^. 

Mr.  KiiEiN.  In  many  instances — in  each  of  these  instances, 
fact — ^the  work  of  the  office  is  very  extensive  and  very  complicate 
Take,  for  example,  in  Berlin :  It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  i 
one  man,  however  competent  he  might  be — and  our  man  at  Berlin 
present  is  one  of  the  leading  experts  in  this  country  on  German  e( 
nomic  conditions — it  would  be  exceedingly  impossible  for  him  to  f ()11< 
the  extraordinary  diversity  of  developments  in  Germany ;  it  would 
impossible  for  him  to  make  investigations  we  are  called  upon  to  ma 
in  Germanv.    The  question  arises  as  to  exactly  what  is  the  status 
the  dye  industry  in  Germany,  exactly  what  is  the  recovery  in  th< 
textile  industry. 

We  are  being  swamped  with  inquiries  of  that  description,  and  il 
man  must  have  aids,  and  those  aids  are  the  trade  commissioners  ai 
clerks,  and  they  are  designated  because  of  their  peculiar  knowlecl 
of  certain  special  conditions.  The  commercial  attach^  in  Berlin  haj 
particular  inquiry,  and  he  has  a  trade  commissioner  specially  equipp 
on  dyestuffs,  for  instance.  In  London  we  have  two  or  three  tr:i 
commissioners  who  have  specialized  in  some  of  the  leading  industrl 
and  trades  with  reference  to  our  market  in  England,  and  their  offi< 
must  be  rounded  out  in  that  fashion.  In  the  case  of  the  Buenos  Aii 
office,  we  have  a  trade  commissioner  there  who  has  had  some  engines 
ing  experience  of  value  in  connection  with  the  development  of  certfl 
large  projects  in  that  comparatively  new  country.  We  must  \\n 
expert  advice  on  road-buildmg  projects  or  the  development  of  pi^ti 
leum  or  railway  matters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  bridge  building? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  bridge  building,  and  matters  of  that  descripti< 

Mr.  Griffin.  Waterworks? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  a  constant  succession  of  questions  of  that  sort  ar 
ing,  which  offer  opportunities  for  American  trade.  So  that  we  [1 
in  each  of  our  more  important  offices  two  or  three  trade  commissions 
who  are  specially  competent  along  those  lines,  and  they  round  out  i 
office  and  make  it  a  more  reliable  source  of  information.  That  is  I 
purpose  of  the  addition  of  these  trade  commissioners. 

TRADE    WITH    GRKKCK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  on  the  situati 
at  Athens?    Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  your  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  Mr.  Simond's  statement  presented  prel 
clearly  the  general  situation  there.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  gr< 
centers  for  competition  in  the  very  near  future.  It  happens  to  Im 
clearing  house  for  a  lot  of  trade  into  that  end  of  the  Mediterrane^ 
It  faces  across  the  Aegean;  it  faces  down  toward  Asia  Minor,  a 
also  down  toward  Egypt,  and  the  office  in  Athens  would  be  able 
take  in  that  whole  area  in  the  Near  East,  which  is  bound  to  be 
interest  in  the  political  developments  arising  there  near  one  of  i 
centers  of  the  hottest  competition  from  the  new  industries  est^ 
lished  there  of  the  countries  that  are  competitors  of  ours  which  ^^ 
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Stimulate  the  interest  of  the  nationals  in  this  section.  And  we  are* 
^incr  to  find  that  Greece  will  be  at  the  crossroads  of  a  large  number 
of  avenues  leading  into  new  markets  and  markets  that  were  never 
appreciated  bv  Americans  before.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  trade 
with  Greece  sprang  from  $1,100,000  in  1913  to  $34,000-000  in  the 
mr  ri^t  after  the  war,  and  it  behooves  us  to  watch  very  carefully 
thcjse  opportunities. 

Mr.  Shre^t:.  Has  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  over  there 
l>een  of  ver\^  considerable  importance? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable.  It  has  grown  very  active  because 
<vf  this  expansion  and  because  of  the  demand  created  for  American 
«:(K>J.s  by  returning  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  others  in  that  section.  We 
iVl  that  market  certainly  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  we  feel  espe- 
cially any  discriminations  against  American  merchandise,  such  as 
those  indicated  b^  Mr.  Simonds,  should  be  very  carefully  watched. 
We  hare  found  similar  discriminations  in  the  matter  of  the  require- 
nipnts  on  grades  of  lumber  for  public  works,  and  a  number  of  other 
thin^  of  that  description,  and  all  of  those  points  must  be  very  care- 
fully watched  by  men  in  the  field  who  are  competent  to  appreciate 
their  significance  and  head  them  off,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  class  of  commodities  would  you  naturally  ex- 
l^rt  to  ship  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Klein.  Lumber,  shoes,  machinery,  fuel,  textiles — I  think  that 
«^ould  take  in  most  of  the  major  items. 

Mr.  Griffon.  Do  you  follow  up  very  closely  the  prices  which 
American  firms  charge  for  their  products,  manufactured  articles, 
^hen  they  export? 

ifr.  Kleix.  We  follow  the  general  range  of  prices  in  foreign  mar- 
kets with  a  view  to  guiding  American  firms  more  closely  in  the  way 
of  ffiving  them  an  idea  as  to  whether  they  can  compete  or  not. 

Mr.  Grij-fin.  Generally  speaking,  how  do  you  find  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  price  charged  abroad  and  that  charged  here? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Well,  there  is  relatively  little  so-called  dumping — is 

that  what  you  have  in  mind?     That  is,  there  is  relatively  little  cut- 

fiii;r  of  the  prices  abroad  as  compared  with  the  domestic  market — 

♦TV  little  of  that.     It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  instances,  such  as 

3r')se  during  the  last  collapse  of  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  (triffix.  For  instance,  on  shoes:  Leather  has  gone  down  very 
appreciably,  and  the  farmers  complain  they  are  getting  hardly  any- 
ihiiig  for  their  cattle,  and  yet  the  price  of  shoes  is  maintained  here  in 
t!»e  United  States  at  almost  war  prices.  WTiat  is  the  general  trend 
••f  prices  of  American  shoes,  for  instance,  in  the  European  and  Cen- 
tral American  and  South  American  countries? 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  The  prices  in  the  recent  past,  of  course,  have  been 
T«^hat  you  might  call  very  unnatural ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  at 
-11  the  normal  range  of  prices,  due  to  the  fact  that  enormous  con- 
Mjrnments  have  been  thrown  on  the  markets  down  there  regardless  of 
'*r*t.  simply  to  save  the  cost  of  retransportation  back  to  the  United 
States  or  off  to  other  markets. 

Mr.  Griffix.  I  know  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  you  to 
an«>wer,  except  generally;  but  can  you  not  give  us  some  statistics  or 
figures  on  that  subject? 
Mr.  Kleix.  Offhand,  I  am  afraid  I  can  not. 
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Mr.  Griffix.  I  can  see  that  a  service  of  that  kind  is  very  well  jus 
tified,  because  money  saved  to  the  manufacturer  or  producer  in  thij 
country  must  necessarily  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  lar<rel 

Mr.  Kleix.  Absohitely.  It  means  a  reduction  in  prices  and  in  th^ 
overhead  cost  of  the  manufacturer,  and  it  has  a  very  direct  eifect.  foi 
that  reason,  on  the  domestic  trade.  That  company  was  saved  severa 
thousand  dollars  on  exports,  and  this  means  that  they  can  make  i 
lower  price  on  their  ^oods  here  as  well  as  abroad.  That  is  the  kinc: 
of  service  we  want  to  render. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  assume  that  these  rates  of  compensation  are  all  th< 
same  as  you  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  INVESTIGATION. 
INVESTIGATIONS  OF  IRON    AND  STEEL  IN  ENGLAND,  GERMANY,   BELGIUM,    AND   tTlAX<  « 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Now  we  come  to  special  technical  investigations 
The  first  one  seems  to  be  iron  and  steel — England,  Belgium,  Ger 
many,  and  France. 

Mr.  Klein.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  that  the  bureau 
performs  is  that  of  the  careful  study  of  special  lines  of  trade  by  well 
trained  experts.  This  involves  noit  so  much  an  effort  by  some  on* 
accredited  to  a  given  country,  or  stationed  in  a  given  trade  center 
as  it  does  an  investigation  by  some  one  who  has  specialized  in  a  cer 
tain  line — some  man  who  has  long  been  an  exporter  himself  in  a  (*er 
tain  field.  We  have  had  in  the  past  a  large  number  of  investigation! 
of  that  description — studies  by  traveling  special  agents  or  trade  coin 
missioners.  They  have  covered  all  conceivable  lines  of  conimodi 
ties — ohoes,  paper,  jewelry,  textiles,  industrial  machinery,  electrica 
goods,  and  commodities  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

The  results  of  those  investigations,  of  course,  are  brought  to  boai 
through  the  usual  channels  which  I  have  indicated  here.  Each  oni 
of  those  investigations  results  in  the  publication  of  some  such  siK^<iji 
monograph,  as  this  one  by  Frank  Rhea,  our  trade  commissioner  sen 
to  the  Far  East  for  the  study  of  railway  materials,  equipment,  an<i 
supplies.  The  result  is  a  very  substantial  study,  fully  covering  thi 
possible  commercial  aspects  of  a  given  commodity.  As  I  say,  tin 
range  of  these  commodity  studies  covers  practically  everything  unde! 
the  Sim. 

For  instance,  just  during  the  present  year,  some  of  the  studies  com 
prised  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  industrial-machinvr; 
trade  of  the  Far  East,  the  results  of  which  are  now  being  formulat<*'l 
a  study  of  the  market  for  electrical  goods  in  the  Far  East;  a  stutl 
of  general  industrial  conditions  in  certain  areas,  involving  a  gre:« 
deal  of  pioneering;  for  example,  a  study  of  the  general  commerrii 
conditions  in  Colombia,  the  result  of  which  was  this  handbook,  whi'l 
is  recocrnized  as  the  last  word  on  the  economic  and  commercial  ^itn 
ation  in  that  Republic,  written  by  our  Trade  Commissioner  ^.  I 
Bell,  who  covered  that  country  on  mule  back  and  foot,  from  one  cih 
to  the  other,  in  a  way  in  which  it  was  never  covered  before.  Wo  hav 
just  published  comparable  studies  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  On  th 
commodity  side  we  find,  after  a  very  careful  survey,  that  there  i 
speciiJ  need  for  a  study  of  specific  commodity  markets — for  example 
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the  iron  and  steel  situation  in  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
France.  That  study  would  involve  not  so  much  markets  for  Amer- 
ican iron  and  steel  as  a  study  of  the  confpetitive  capacity  of  those 
M.imtries.  We  have  to  know  something  about  their  industries  in 
onier  to  gauge  our  prospects  abroad,  and  these  studies  must  be  car- 
rietl  on  in  every  case  bjr  well-trained  experts.  Of  course,  those  men 
are  all  selected  under  civil-service  restrictions  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  described,  but  as  a  rule  we  go  further  than  that ;  we  try  to 
l»ave  the  industries  in  this  country  lielp  us  out  in  the  matter  of  our 
fin«linjr  men  for  a  given  study.  Take,  for  instance,  the  larger  trade 
in>titutes  and  associations:  We  endeavor  to  get  their  help  in  the 
>elwtion  of  the  man  for  a  given  study.  One  of  our  trade  commis- 
sicmers  is  now  on  the  Pacific  bound  for  the  Far  East  for  a  study  of 
tlie  market  for  automobiles. 

He  was  selected  after  all  these  preliminary  efforts  I  have  already 
«lesTibed,  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be- 
^-aiise  he  happened  to  know  the  problem  of  selling  and  had  a  general 
knoirletlge  of  the  problems  in  the  sale  of  automobiles  abroad.  Thus 
we  hope  to  be  authorized  to  select  special  trade  commissioners  in 
these  particular  lines.  Our  greatest  competitors  in  lumber,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  resident  trade  com- 
nrii>sioner  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  In  addition  to  the  resident  trade  commissioner,  who 
^ould  probably  watch  the  regular  office  worl^. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Is  this  a  new  item,  or  are  you  spending  some  part 
"f  this  appropriation  for  that  already  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  That  is  a  new  item. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  Involving  $99,450  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  about  $100,000  for  this  group  of  special  com- 
modity studies. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  This  involves  the  creation  of  nine  new  trade  commis- 
sioners, then  ? 

Mr.  Ki^ix.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  That  is,  they  are  unassigned? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  assigned  by  commodities  rather  than  by 
'••♦nntries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bather  than  by  locality  ? 

Mr.  Kt£iN.  Exactly,  with  their  expenditures.  Of  course,  this 
«^'»uld  \ye  temporary  in  every  case;  these  appointments  would  be 
^nhject  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  specific  commission.  It  may  be  that 
:n  many  instances  the  investigation  would  take  less  than  a  year,  in 
^hi^^h  case  the  expenditure  would  be  correspondingly  restricted. 
In  many  instances  the  expenditure  might  run  over  a  year.  In  each 
iFi-tame  we  would  try  to  plan  the  thing  so  as  to  get  it  done  thor- 
onirhly,  once  for  all,  so  that  such  an  investigation  as  Trade  Com- 
mie-loner Bhea,  of  the  railway  situation  in  the  Far  East,  would  not 
hate  to  be  can-ied  on  again  in  a  year  or  so.  We  try  to  have  the  trade 
'^Indies,  or  rather  the  specialized  studies  of  that  sort,  kept  up  to  date, 
>"*  far  as  possible,  by  our  resident  man  after  the  hard  field  work  has 
i*vn  done  by  specialists  in  these  particular  lines. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  work  is  being  done  in  part,  in  a  way,  by  the 
r^ident  trade  commissioners? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  In  part,  so  far  as  they  can ;  but  there  are  things  which 
recjuire  specialized  inforn\ation  and  for  the- study  of  which  we  neetl 
a  competent  expert. 

Mr.  SiiRE>'E.  Do  you  contemplate  this  as  something  permanent,  or 
would  these  men  go  out  and  take  a  survey  of  the  situation  and  make  a 
report 

Mr.  Klein.  And  leave  the  service. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  And  leave  the  service? 

Mr.  Klein.  Probably  that  would  be  the  end  of  their  connection 
with  the  Government.  I  have  an  idea,  however,  that  things  of  thi< 
description  will  arise  in  future  years.  We  may  not  need  an  iron  and 
steel  study  the  year  following;  but  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
a  jewelry  study,  or  a  chemical  study.  The  selection  of  the  com- 
modity would  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 
If  fhe  chemical  industry  should  develop  to  certain  proportions,  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  European  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think  this  information,  after  we  have  onco 
gathered  it,  would  be  subject  to  considerable  change  as  the  yens 
go  l)y  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  The  essential  point  is  that  wc 
need  in  every  case  a  groundwork  laid  out,  so  to  speak,  and  then  the 
subsequent  information  can  be  kept  up  by  our  resident  trade  com- 
missioners and  others  who  are  resident  in  the  field  in  a  given  market. 
We  have  found  in  every  case  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  our  own 
specialist.  Take,  for  example.  Trade  Commissioner  Philip  Smith. 
We  sent  him  down  to  South  America  last  year  to  study  industrial 
changes  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  new  industrial  growth  there, 
lie  was  an  engineer  and  an  expert  in  industrial  matters.  He  went 
down  and  spent  several  months  in  each  one  of  the  countries,  his 
travels  radiating  from  the  various  capitals  in  which  we  had  com- 
mercial attaches  already.  The  attaches  became  more  or  less  familiar 
with  his  work,  and  he,  as  an  expert,  was  able  to  establish  connec- 
tions with  persons  who  knew  what  he  was  after.  He  laid  the  ground- 
work, so  to  speak.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  another  man  ffo 
down  there  for  several  years,  perhaps,  to  carry  on  a  similar  study. 
Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  South 
America  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  That  study  was  rather  basic, 
and  another  such  study  may  not  be  necessary  right  away. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  large  a  demand  is  there  for  publications  of  that 
nature? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  very  considerable.  In  certain  lines  the  publica- 
tions have  been  practically  exhausted;  that  is  to  say,  the  stock  (»n 
hand,  the  quantity  available,  has  been  almost  entirely  sold.  The  sale 
runs  from  1.000  to  15,000  copies,  as  a  rule. 


Thttrsday,  January  26,  1922. 

cooperation  of  tariff  CX>M  mission  in  collection  or  DATA. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Doctorvwhat  does  the  Tariflf  Commission  do  in  con- 
nection with  securing  this  same  information  that  you  are  asking  for 
^under  the  heading  of  "Special  technical  investigations"? 
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Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  cooperatin|if  closely  with  the  Tariff  Com- 
aiLs^ion  in  the  matter  of  collecting  data  on  foreign  industries.  They 
have  -^ent,  I  think,  a  few  men  out  in  the  field  to  study  certain  special 
imlu^tries.  In  every  instance  those  men  haA'e  made  very  liberal  use 
^i  «ir  field  offices,  and  usually  they  have  prepared  for  the  investiga- 
tion by  spending  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  our  office  here. 
The  usual  procedure  for  the  Tariff  Commission  has  been  to  dis- 
iiLss  with  us  at  some  length  the  resources  we  have  before  they  under- 
take anv  special  field  study  and  to  confine  their  work  to  those  par- 
ticular subjects  upon  which  we  have  had  as  yet  no  collected  data.  I 
am  told  by  members  of  that  commission  that  our  men  have  been  of 
^erv  considerable  value  to  them  in  collecting  material — for  example, 
on  the  cost  of  production  abroad. 

1  recall  particularly  a  study  made  by  one  of  our  men  in  the  Medi- 
terrnnean  area  on  the  cost  of  production  of  almonds — data  which 
are  extremely  elusive  and  very  difficult  to  collect.  Similar  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  our  office  for  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  obvious  desirability  of  having  a  resident  officer 
who^  can  collect  all  sorts  of  file  material  on  the  economic  conditions 
in  his  given  dirtrict  is,  of  course,  quite  clear,  and  we  have  found  it  of 
rerr  great  value  to  our  field  men  to  have  certain  posts  from  which 
further  studies  can  be  carried  on — points  where  all  sorts  of  local 
'lata  are  collected  and  where  contacts  are  established.  That  is  one 
of  the  important  functions,  of  course,  of  the  trade  commissioners. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  I  understood,  the  question  was.  To  what  extent  is 
liiat  work  done  by  the  Tariff  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  undertaken  very  few  special  field  investiga- 
tions.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Olia-er.  And  they  haA'e  really  gotten  considerable  information 
from  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed.  Another  instance,  for  example,  of  these 
^^t  .studies  was  in  the  case  of  the  x\ustralian  wool  industry.  We 
"»lWted  an  enormous  mass  of  material  on  that  subject. 

IWEjfnGATION  OF  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  one  other  item  on  this  list,  which 
>  something  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with,  but  we 
'fould  like  to  have  you  explain  what  would  be  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion in  your  investigation  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Scandinavian 
'"untries. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  intention  of  that  study  is,  as  indicated,  first,  to 
namine  very  thoroughly  the  status  of  the  lumber  trade  in  that  par- 
ii«^ular  section,  with  a  view  to  advising  our  own  producers  and 
f-xporters  as  to  the  type  of  competition  they  are  likely  to  meet  at. 
f>resent  and  in  the  future ;  to  make  a  particularly  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  governments  in  those  countries 
to  protect  the  export  interests  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  lum- 
^^r  shippers;  to  investigate  the  methods  of  sale  and  a  great  variety 
of  topics  of  that  description — questions,  of  course,  of  marking  and 
grades,  standardizing,  etc. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  to  develop  that  a  little  further,  and  would  like 
to  know  exactly  of  what  benefit  this  service  is  going  to  be  to  the  men 
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who  really  operate,  for  instance,  a  lumber  mill  in  Alabama  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  I^t  me  take- as  the  best  answer  to  that  the  study  that 
was  made  by  our  lumber  division  of  one  part  of  the  area  comprised 
in  this  j)articular  topic.  Mr.  Oxholm,  who  is  now  the  chief  of  our 
lumber  division,  made  a  careful  studv  of  the  Swedish  forests,  the 
lumber  industry,  and  the  lumber  exi)ort  trade.  He  prepared  a  very 
exhaustive  study  on  that  particular  subject,  and  the  material  that  he 
collected  was  brou«:ht  back,  circulated  to  the  lumber  industry  in 
this  form  [indicating],  in  the  first  place;  and,  secondly,  Mr.  Ox- 
holm  himself  went  out  and  visited  throughout  the  whole  country, 
all  the  different  lumber  producers.  As  a  result  of  one  of  his  visits 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  of  New  Orleans, 
wrote  in  as  follows : 

It  lias  lieen  very  jrratifylnj:  to  the  soutliern  liiiiiliernien,  and  imrtlciiliirly  t  • 
the  Southern  Pine  Association,  of  wliicli  I  am  president,  to  witness  tlie  Interest 
which  you  have  shown  in  the  lumber  industry  by  establishing  u  lumber  divisiiMi 
In  Washinfrton.  It  is  gratifying;  to  see  that  you  have  Si»Iei*te<l  the  staff  ♦•f 
practical  lumbermen,  and  I  feel  that  very  good  results  have  already  Ikh'-. 
accomplished  on  this  account. 

I  have  here  two  other  tributes  of  a  similar  nature,  one  from  the 
National  AMiolesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  does  not  necessarily  show  a  pressinjr  need  f<ir 
the  work. 

Mr.  Krjcix.  No;  but  it  does  shoAv  the  value  of  the  work  when  it 
is  done.  Very  frequently  our  lumbermen  are  in  the  dark  as  to  thr 
character  of  the  trade  abroad,  and  the  purpose  of  the  study  in  oac)i 
case  is  to  enli«rhten  them.  The  ^reat  trouble  with  our  exporters  has 
always  been  that  they  did  not  know  foreign  conditions,  and  that  i> 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  lumber  trade,  because  so  much  <»f 
it  is  in  the  interior.  The  trade  in  manufactured  ])roducts,  in  special- 
ties, and  in  articles  of  that  sort  is  carried  on  to  a  lar<rc  extent  at  i-oast 
ports,  where  advice  can  very  easily  be  obtained  from  lar^e  bank^ 
and  commission  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  your  lumber  exporter 
and  your  lumber  producer  are  apt  to  be  in  the  interior.  Our  lumber 
areas  are  remote,  in  the  main,  from  lar«:e,  densely  populated  seaboani 
areas. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Following  up  the  inquiry  of  the  chairman,  I  wa^ 
interested  to  know  just  what  special  facts  su«rp:ested  the  pressinj: 
importance  of  appointin^i^  these  officials  in  these  particular  countrie> 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  Primarily  the  fact  that  the  United  States  exports  in 
all  those  commodities  are  growing  very  rapidly.  It  is  quite  true 
that  there  has  been  a  recent  sag,  as  was  indicated  in  some  of  the 
figures  presented,  but  in  the  main  there  is  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  exports  of  each  one  of  these  commodities.  That  export  traile 
must  now  be  defended  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  depression.  Take, 
for  example,  iron  and  steel,  the  nrst  topic  mentioned  in  this  list. 
Our  exports  before  the  war  averaged  about  $293,000,0(K)  a  year,  an<l 
since  the  war  the  annual  average  has  been  $896,000,000. 

Mr.  Olivier.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this :  Assuming  that 
the  export  trade  has  been  increasing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way  with 
reference  to  these  matters  in  these  countries,  what  have  you  from 
the  exporters  that  indicates  that  they  deem  it  important  that  we 
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a  ithorize  you  to  send  an  agent  of  your  department  there  at  his 
time  to  assist  them  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Tributes  of  recognition  of  the  service  such  as  I  have 
re-id. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  understand ;  but  that  does  not  necessarily  show  that 
iLey  recognize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pressing  importance  to  them. 
Mav  they  not  also  have  agencies  there  that  are  collecting  and  giving 
tLem  the  verv  information  that  vou  hope  to  ffive  them? 

Mr.  Klein'.  That  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  average  individual 
lirm  is  not  in  a  position  to  send  out  such  agents. 

Mr.  Shheve.  Could  not  the  trade  commissioner  at  Stockholm  get 
tiiL<  information  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  very  limited  extent  only.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  technical  information  which  he  would  not  be  in  a  position, 
to  collect  For  example,  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
>|)e«ialize  on  a  study,  for  instance,  of  lumber  grades.  He  does  not 
know  enough  about  it.  He  is  not  a .  lumberman  and  he  does  not 
kiiiiw  the  technique  of  lumbering  in  a  sufficiently  detailed  fashion  to* 
njlle<*t  all  this  information.  For  example,  the  topics  indicated  in 
thi>  report  show  pretty  clearly  the  sort  of  thing  that  such  an  agent 
«fouId  have  to  collect,  and  it  would  be  impossiole  for  a  man  to  be 
a  specialist  in  a  variety  of  topics  of  this  sort  with  sufficient  training 
I*'  set  detailed  information  of  this  description.  Take,  for  example, 
ti:*-  -urvey  on  handling  export  trade,  managing  the  sales  department 
•»f  the  mill,  export  selling  methods,  branding,  the  Swedish  Export 
Limber  Association,  standards  of  measure,  prices  at  various  points^ 
•mparbson  of  Swedish  and  American  softwood  lumber.  I  doubt 
^^nr  much  whether  any  kind  of  general  trade  observer  would  be  in 
a  ["^tion  to  pass  competently  upon  such  a  question  as  that,  a  com- 
jarinmof  Swedish  and  American  softwood  lumber. 

COMMODITY   EXPERTS   OF   BRITISH    GOVEBJ^MENT. 

Mr.  SiiRE^-E.  Does  the  British  Government  have  this  same  service? 

Mr.  Ki£i:jf.  To  a  very  large  extent. 

Mr.  .^iiREVE.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  they  publish  this  infor- 
-.:ition  ( 

Mr.  Kleix.  They  sent  out  their  first  commodity  experts  of  this 

—  ription  to  study  jewelry  in  1916,  I  think,  and  since  then  they 
i-ivi*  sent  out  a  number  of  others.  In  fact,  they  go  much  further 
ti-:r.  we  do.  Their  commodity  experts  have  gone  out  equipped 
»  ih  samples  and  in  a  position  to  pave  the  way  for  the  taking  of 
♦riers  from  individual  firms.  We  have  never  gone  that  far.  We 
'■  I  not  feel  the  Government  was  authorized  to  associate  itself  to 
■-:t  extent  with  private  business.  The  British  have  taken  these 
"  ••*;'-  in  connection  with  the  sending  out  of  their  commodity  men. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  Do  you  use  these  British  reports  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Kleix.  As  far  as  we  can  get  them.  The  British  are  much 
luore  confidential  than  we  in  the  distribution  of  reports  of  this  kind. 
Tliat  is  one  point  which  I  stressed  particularly  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shrex'e.  Are  they  of  much  value  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  understand  they  are.  The  close  association  along 
^''^*^  lines  between  the  Government  and  the  trade  associations  over 
ilif-re  permits  them  to  circulate  a  large  mass  of  that  information 
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confidentially,  and  I  am  rather  reliably  informed  that  they  do  has 
a  large  part  of  their  new  trade  program  on  reports  of  that  descriii 
tion. 

SPECIAL    TECHNICAL    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Congress  passed  a  1j*w.  of  course,  permitting  then 
lines  of  business  to  unite  and  cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  findin 
foreign  markets,  and  it  was  evidently  with  this  in  mind  that  l)v  s 
doing  they  would  appoint  capable  parties  to  collect  for  them  jus 
this  information  and  to  assist  them.  I  rather  question  the  in 
portance  of  making  an  appropriation  at  this  time,  until  we  can  fin 
that  business  absolutely  needs  it  and  that  it  is  unable  to  functio 
in  the  way  contemplated  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  with  reference  to  the  AVebb-Pomerene  von 
binations? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Webb-Pomerene  combination,  of  cour^ie,  docs  ih'I 
mit  a  certain  amount  of  study  of  that  description,  but  there  is  a 
enormous  amount  of  pioneering  that  is  still  to  be  done  before  an 
private  organization  can  send  them  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  this  a  lapping  over,  and  the  very  thing  tliat  tl 
Budget  is  trying  to  prevent?  Of  course,  somebody  should  take  ii 
these  activities  and  carry  them  on,  because  they  are  of  very  grej 
importance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  it  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  stimulate  an<l  el 
courage  private  initiative. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  representative  of  an 
private  organization  to  carry  on  investigations  of  this  descriptio 
however  lar":e  they  mny  be.  You  would  imagine,  for  instance,  thi 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  be  in  a  position  to  cart 
on  independent  investijrations  of  this  description.  Certainly  th<  I 
is  no  organization  that  is  in  a  position  to  do  this  more  effectively.  h\ 
I   can  show  you 

Mr.  Oliver  (interposing).  Do  I  understand  that  they  would  ni 
be  in  position  to  get  the  information  that  a  representative  of  tl 
Government  could   get  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Absolutely.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  n»pr^ 
sentatives  of  even  the  largest  private  firms  to  get  information  of  tli 
description. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I^et  me  suggest  this:  Suppose  private  interests  had  ji 
expert  there  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  this  information.  Yoi 
trade  commissioner  would  be  in  position  to  assist  him  consideral> 
if  it  was  indicated  how  he  could  aid  him.  So,  with  an  expert  the 
to  give  specific  information  to  your  trade  commissioner  relative 
matters  he  perhaps  would  not  be  generally  informed  about,  it  seen 
to  me  he  could  get  any  confidential  information  not  available  to 
private  agent. 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent.  But  that  assumes,  in  the  fir 
place,  that  your  private  organizations  are  establishing  such  agen(»i« 
and  they  are  not.  I  should  like  in  that  connection  to  submit  a  lett 
which  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  Philadelphia  arcli 
tect,  whose  interview  was  read  into  the  record  yesterday.  Mr.  Kelsi 
called  attention  especially  to  the  fact  that  private  individual^  ni 
private  firms  are  not  sending  out  such  representatives.    Mr.  Kels< 
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Mininoicousidera\>l«  standing,  who  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
tffldrtions  in  Europe^  a.Ti^  is  a  man  who,  I  understand,  is  competent 
f'i  carry  on  such  investigrations.    Mr.  Kelsey  said: 

Sfwking  with  men  eu^i\Kt*tl    in  foTeign  trade  of  many  iiationaHties,  I  found 

•''fl.  all  of  one  o|i.nioii.       Tl\ey   an  paid  the  United  States  business  man  the 

"BJplini^^nt.of  beinf;  very    saitixfactory  to  deal  with  so  far  as  coninion  honesty 

,^NJ  biMBws  intercourse    is*    eoiicerned,  but  those  of  the  widtst  experience  in 

,  Vign  trade  were  «>f  *>ti€*   aei*«>r<l  in  saying  that  we  are  most  inexperienced  in 

'HMrWjje  of  the  i>oss.\>illties  of  trade  extension. 

This  whole  task,  as  X  said  yesterday,  is  essentially  one  of  educating 
tlie  American  exporter,  and  we  can  not  possibly  expect,  within  two 
<»T  three  years  after  tVie  passage  of  a  single  act — like  the  Webb- 
Vomerene  \ct — ^tliat  suddenly  the  world  will  be  covered  with  highly- 
trained  and  expert  representatives  of  such  enterprises.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, an  organization  like  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co., 

''^\ucYv  \s  t\Ae  exporting  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 

lx>ratioii.    They  'write  as  follows: 

In  this  connection  we  tlesire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  assistance  ron- 
•  ♦*rMj  hy  \imr  i»fftte  thriiugh  timely  notices  of  cables  nK'eived  from  Connnercial 
Xrr.frfae  Eilwanl  V.  Feely,  Buenos  Aires.  You  are  performing  a  valued  service, 
'iii  h  h;u  iieeu  ol>serve<l  by  us  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Xow,  certainly,  there  is  no  export  organization  in  the  United 
Hates  which  is  more  in  a  position  to  establish  ^uch  agencies. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  point  you  fail  to  recognize  is  that  we 
^liould  insist  that  private  business  devote  more  time  and  pay  more 
-oney  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  information,  and  that  it  is 
fj*>t  necessarily  the  pi-ovince  of  the  Government  to  supply  it.  I  think 
liie  province  of  your  trade  commissioner  is  to  get  general  information 
n  thetse  subjects,  so  as  to  suggest  opportunities  and  then,  with  that 
•rifi>nDation,  private  business  should  send  an  agent  there,  who  can 
inite  with  the  trade  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  ex- 
pense m  making  an  investigation  of  the  opportunities  you  have  sug- 
ire^ed  and  pointed  out  to  them.  You  would  be  making  a  mistake 
r.  s^eekin^  to  carry  your  bureau  any  further. 

Mr.  Kleix.  You  mean  into  the  lines  of  private  business? 

Mr.  OiAvv^R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  precisely  the  difficulty  developed  in  the  bureau 

n  put  years.    It  was  too  academic.    It  was  too  general.    The  infor- 

OiAtion  collected  was  not  sufficiently  specific  and  did  not  render  direct 

-^r>  ice  in  dollars  and  cents.     lentil  the  bureau  i-eally  did  establish 

i  study  of  commodities,  of  actual  individual  trade  lines,  it  did  not 

.ret  a  proper  reaction  from  the  trade.     The  moment  we  began  to 

'o  a  little  pioneering  and  to  do  a  little  leading,  we  found  at  once 

that   literally   by   the    thousands,  as  I   can   show   you   right  li^re, 

x^i^^  firms  came  forward  and  recognized  the  fact  that  for  the  first 

time  tbey  were  getting  returns  that  meant  profits  to  them.    If  I  may 

5.>ert  in  the  record  just  at  this  point  one  specific  tribute  from  the 

American  Bank  Note  Company,  an  organization 

Mr.  OLmoi  (interposing).  Just  let  me  add  this:  I  am  rather  in 
•i4!T««iQent  with  what  I  understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  chairman, 
fhat  until  business  comes  forward  and  shows  that  it  can  not  obtain 
this  information,  and  sets  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Government 
'should  obtain  the  information  for  it,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go 
****  extensively  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Kleix.  If  it  would  serve  the  purposes  of  the  committee  any 
t'etter,  we  would  bring  in  delegations  of,  I  should  say,  at  least  100 
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different  representative  organizations  to  testify  to  that  fact.  Tlw 
point  which  I  think  ought  to  be  very  clearly  remembered  by  the  com 
mittee  is  the  fact  that  business  as  a  whole  has  never  had  service  <H 
this  sort  before.  • 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  trouble  just  now  is  that  we  have  not  any  business 
and  are  not  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  confines  of  the  business  w< 
may  expect? 

Sir.  Klein.  That  is  exactly  why  we  should  go  out  to  get  this  bu^i 
ness:  Because  we  do  not  have  it,  and  because  the  need  has  arisen  a 
just  such  a  time  as  this. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  want  to  be  very  helpful  to  your  department,  bul 
we  do  not  care  to  go  outside  of  the  legitimate  field  of  the  Government 
We  do  not  care  to  go  too  far  afield  from  the  business  we  may  natu 
rally  expect  in  the  next  year  or  two.  We  will  be  here  again  nex 
year  and  hope  to  have  you  back  here  again,  and  some  of  these  thin<r 
might  possibly  be  put  off  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  clearest  indication  of  the  fact  that  business  want 
assistance  is  the  point  I  tried  to  make  clear  yesterday  that  we  ar 
getting  inquiries  literally  by  the  thousands.  It  is  not  a  mere  coin 
cidence.  It  is  not  the  result  of  ordinary  propaganda  that  busines 
firms  are  now  coming  to  us  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  week  and  askin) 
for  information  of  tjiis  description. 

Mr.  Olrtir.  Following  up  what  the  chairman  has  said,  businen 
assured  Congress  that  it  absolutely  needed  this  authority  to  unite  fo 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  credits  to  exporters.  That  authority  wa 
given  and  it  has  indicated  in  the  last  two  years  that  the  time  was  no 
ripe  for  the  organization  of  such  a  company.  The  business  niei 
started  out  to  organize  one,  with  a  capital  of  $10(),()(M),()()().  If  hu>i 
ness  recognizes  that  conditions  abroad  are  not  inviting,  at  least  n 
this  time,  for  the  exercise  of  that  authority,  it  seems  to  me  wo  couli 
very  well  delay  considering  the  a[)pointment  of  these  agents,  whi 
are  supposed  to  get  information  that  will  be  helpful  to  that  ver 
organization,  and  the  parties  who  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  necessarily  that  organization;  but  rather  to  ojk*! 
up  opportunities  to  relieve  the  i)resent  deprcvssion.  The  very  tini 
when  promotion  is  necessary  is  when  there  is  not  prosperity.  If  yo 
wait  until  there  is  prosperity,  the  information  will  not  be  so  necc.^ 
sary.  It  is  just  exactly  at  this  present  time  that  we  are  anxious  to  gt! 
this  information,  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  And  in  any  event,  the  appropriation  we  are  consiil 
ering  is  for  1923. 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  is  over  a  year  awky. 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  course,  it  begins  the  first  of  this  coming  "Year,  am 
it  is  the  need  for  holding  what  has  come  to  us  during  the  prest^ii 
period  of  prosperity  that  has  led  so  many  hundreds  of  business  firm 
to  come  to  us.  That  was  exactly  the  purport  of  the  letter  of  Presi 
dent  Edgerton,  who  speaks  for  5,000  manufacturers  in  the  Nations 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  feel  quite  confident  that  if  privpj 
business  did  not  want  this  cooperation  we  would  not  have  had 
group  of  68  trade  associations,  representing  153,000  manufacture! 
and  firms  throughout  the  United  States,  come  forward  voliintaril 
and  ask  to  have  cooperation  through  committees  of  their  members. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  list  of  those  organizations  ? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  I  have;  and  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  that  list  for 
insertion  in  the  record. 
(The  list  referred  to  follows:) 

Sumr  of  the  68  a.HSOi'iationit  cimperatinff  with  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 

Cowhieric    {total  membership  over  153,000). 

Asrirulhiral   implements.    Xtitional    Association    of   Farm    Eqiiipmont 

Mannfaeturers 300 

Anttmietive  division : 

Xational  Automobile  Cliamber  of  Commerce 130 

Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association 500 

S<riety  of  Ant<auotive  Engineers 5,500 

Manufacturers  Aircraft  Association 23 

Motor  Accessories  Trade 35 

National  Association  of  Engine  and  Motor  Boat  Manufacturers 150 

National  Association  of  Truck  Sales  Managers 50 

EI«ir!(nl  equipment  division : 

He'-frical   Manufacturei*s'  Club * 130 

Klwtrical  Power  Club 170 

.Associated  Manufactuivrs  of  Electrical  Supplies 200 

Fi«Hl«tiiffi8 : 

National  Canners*  Association 1,200 

[>ried  Fruit  Association  of  California 

Interstate  Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association 1,000 

iioreau  of  Raw  Materials  for  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fat 

Industries 1 250 

rniteil  States  Maize  Products  Export  Association 

American  Com  Millers'  Federation 38 

\''-'h  iitul  steel.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 5,000 

I>arher  division,  Tannei*8'  Conncil 250 

L^m^•er : 

National  Luml>er  Exporters'  Association 99 

S^mtheni  Lumber  Exporters'  Association 37 

National  Aj<80ciation  of  Box  Manufacturers 358 

Anjfrican  Hard  Wood  Manufacturers'  Association 240 

Vational  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 1,500 

National  Hard  Wciod  Lumber  Association 1,500 

Fn^-l  (livbsion : 

American  Petroleum   Institute 2,500 

Anierican  Mining  (Jongress 4,000 

Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers 6,000 

National  Coal  Association 2,  200 

American  Wholesale  Coal  Association 620 

National  Retail  Coal  Merchants  Association 6,000 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials •  3,800 

''A\^r,  American^ Paper  and  Pulp  Association 375 

ih\Awr.  Rubber  \psociation  of  America 375 

^•M*.  9  associations 4,585 

'^Mialties  : 

<Jffice  Appliance  Manufacturers 30 

Music  Industries,  Chamber  of  Commerce 104 

■"•-^rile,  16  associations 8, 971 

''••ramervial  laws,  3  associations 63,500 

M. I'hinery.  4  associations  (in  process) 1,373 

'^ii^ral: 

American  Bankers'  Association   (over) 23,000 

Nationjd  Association  of  Manufacturers-  (over) 5,000 

v.'ot*riftin  Manufacturers'  Export  Association 1, 200 

Total    (over) 152, 113 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  wanted  to  clinch  further  the  point  you  made  to  the 
*^**ft  that  private  business  did  not  want  this  kind  of  service  at  pres- 

♦•ftt.   The  best  evidence  of  tliat 
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Mr.  Shreve  ( inter posiu^).  Do  they  differentiate  between  the  trail 
commissioner,  the  commercial  attache,  and  these  special  investipi 
tions? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  whole  thin^  is  in  one  group. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  thinking  more  about  th 
commercial  atta^  lies  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Xo  at  all.  They  are  asking  for  these  special  investi 
gations.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that,  for  instance,  one  of  tli 
men  sent  out  in  the  field  just  recently  to  study  automobiles  in  th 
Far  East,  is  making  an  investigation  that  was  specifically  requestn 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  it  woul< 
suit  the. purpose  of  the  committee,  I  will  see  that  the  trades  in  eacl 
case  are  advised  as  to  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  know  whetlu* 
these  investigations  are  specifically  desired  by  the  trades  or  not. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  investigations  you  have  suggested  here  are  in 
vestigations  of  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  electrical  goods,  fuels,  shoei 
leather,  office  appliances,  specialties,  and  coal,  and  I  notice  an  autd 
mobile  investigation  is  not  included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  included  in  the  Far  East  list. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  this  particular  case,  in  every  single  instance,  th 
investigations  called  for  have  been  specified  in  various  conference 
between  chiefs  of  our  commodity  divisions  and  the  trades  involve*! 
Take,  for  example,  the  leather  study.  The  Tanners^  Council.  <« 
which  Mr.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  is  president,  in  close  consulation  witj 
Mr.  Page,  the  chief  of  our  leather  division,  suggested  that  such 
study  be  made.  In  the  case  of  shoes,  Mr.  Butman,  chief  of  our  sh<^ 
division,  was  in  close  touch  with  the  National  Boot  and  Shoe  Man 
ufacturers'  Association,  and  a  similar  suggestion  was  made  in  i\\:\ 
case.  There  is  no  single  one  of  the  investigations  specified  her 
which  has  not  been  the  residt  of  very  careful  conferences. 

Mr.  Shrex'e.  Your  thought  is  then  that  these  men  go  out,  invest! 
gate,  and  make  a  report  in  somewhat  the  same  form  as  these  otlui 
reports  here.    Then  their  services  would  be  ended.    Is  that  the  idea 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  You  have  drawn  the  plan  correctl}-.  Occasion 
allv,  these  men  are  kept  in  the  service.  For  example,  some  of  th 
chiefs  of  our  commodity  divisions  are  men  who  originally  went  on 
and  made  studies  of  this  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  they  would  be  scientific  investigators  who  wer 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subje  ts  they  were  investigating. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Absolutely,  in  every  case.  I  can  cite  vou,  for  in 
stance,  the  study  made  of  electrical  goods  in  .Spain  by  Philip  ^ 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  for  many  years  was  in  the  electrical-goods  trad 
and  spent  a  long  time  in  Spain  making  a  study  of  that  spe<i;i 
subject. 

DISTRICT  OmCES. 
BOSTON,   MASS. — ADDITIONAL  COMMERCIAL  AGENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  district  office  service,  undti 
which  you  have  grouped  your  various  district  offices.  Under  tb 
Boston  office  I  notice  that  you  are  asking  for  an  additional  coniniei 
cial  agent  at  $1,800.     I  wish  you  woujd  tell  us  in  detail  just  wha 
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joiir  Boston  office  does:  how  it  is  equipped,  what  its  force  consists  of, 
arnl  just  exactly  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  present  personnel  is  indicated  in  this  list.  This  is 
the  existing  service,  and  we  are  asking  for  this  new  position.  We 
want  to  add  one  new  man  to  the  Boston  office,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Manila  office  we  want  to  add  two  men. 

Mr.  Shri:\T!:.  What  particular  service  does  the  Boston  office  render 
In  the  public? 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  district  offices  in  general — we  have  seven  of  them 
in  the  United  States  and  one  in  the  city  of  Manila — are  miniature 
bureaus,  you  might  say.  They  serve  as  direct  points  of  contact  with 
thf*  trades.  The  business  men  are  anxious  to  get  immediate  service 
in  every  case;  and  if  they  can  resort  to  a  local  office  to  secure  the  con- 
|i<iential  circulars,  which  I  showed  you  yesterday,  and  the  trade  lists, 
it  helps  them  by  iust  that  much.  Instead  of  having  to  send  down 
to  fl'ashington,  tney  can  get  that  material  locally,  and  that  time 
element  is  very  important.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  letter  from 
the  Waaler  Electric  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  expi'essing  appreciation  for 
*rvij-e  rendered  by  the  local  office  of  this  bureau,  and  stating : 

If  i*.  especially  Kratifyiiij!  to  know  that  this  wealth  of  thoroughly  reliable 
•jfonuatiou  is  in  such  proximity;  that  it  can  be  obtained,  you  mght  say,  at  a 
!-'*t«it'»  notice. 

That  is  a  very  important  element  which  every  business  concern 
^11  appreciate.  The  reluctance  to  write  to  Washington,  of  course, 
*•;  traditional  with  the  average  business  man,  and  it  is  a  very  agree- 
s'le surprise  to  him  to  know  that  he  can  get  this  kind  of  service.  In 
that  connection,  I  might  cite  a  letter  from  Walter  Parker,  the  gen- 
Til  manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Asso?iation  of  Commerce,  with 
^hom  we  had  been  discussing  the  usefulness  of  our  New  Orleans 
office.  We  were  tempted  to  modify  that  office  at  fii-st,  and  he  replies 
as  follows : 

r?>»  money  to  cover,  whether  t  he  ten  or  forty  uiiHions  a  year,  should  be 
*<-»'  of  Congress,  and  every  <*ounnercial  organization  in  the  United  States 

*  •114  urjre  <V)ngref<^  to  nialce  the  appropriation  regularly. 

^Ve  have  purposely  spared  the  committee  from  such  a  mobiliza- 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co.  has  written  in  as  follows : 

Tlu'  ^X(*ept  ion  ally  prompt,  accurate,  and  complete  informatiim  which  we  are 
"•  hli'  to  get  through  the  New  Kngland  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
'  i'**<Ti^- Conunerce  is  a  source  of  real  satisfact'on  and  protit  to  us. 

In  other  words,  these  organizations  are  interested  in  direct  service 
-•'*1  prompt  service. 
If  I  may  take  your  time  for  just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  read 

•  1-trer  from  the 'Consolidated  oteel  Corporation,  and  here  again  is 
'  iH*)gnition  of  such  service  from  a  very  large  corporation,  and  one, 
^  ffiay  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  which  was 
^  niietl  under  the  Webb  law. 

Mr.  Oli\-er.  You  will  find.  Doctor,  that  every  line  of  business  is 
"I  \iCUi)  for  the  Government  to  extend  all  kinds  of  help,  but  some- 

.riifs  we  have  to  draw  a  check  on  them  and  say  to  them  that  there 
^  J  [x^int  l)eyond  which  we  can  not  insist  on  the  Government  going, 
'J'llliat  they  must  do  something  for  themselves.    That  is  the  idea.. 
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Mr.  Klein.  Surely.  I  quite  recognize  that,  and  we  are  comin 
down  to  an  absolute  minimum  when  you  realize  the  total  increai 
asked  for  by  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  letters  do  not  answer  my  question.  They  ai 
complimentary  letters  to  you  for  some  service,  but  T  am  asking  y< 
what  particular  service  your  Boston  office  renders. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  I  brought  in  one  of  the  letters 
indicate  the  type  of  direct  service.    It  is  the  time  element  that  com 
in  in  connection  with  such  an  office  as  we  have  in  Boston.    This  i>a 
ticular  letter  comes  from  St.  Lou^s,  but  the  same  thing  holds  true  i 
Boston. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Complimentary  letters  are  very  easy  to  obtain,  I  ha 
discovered.    I  have  received  a  few"  mjself  in  my  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  no  doubt,  but  in  each  case  here  the  letter  col 
ing  in  without  any  inspiration  whatever 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  We  would  like  to  know  what  the  aitu 
results  are. 

Mr.  Klein.  These  are,  I  think  in  every  case,  recognitions  of  ser 
ice  actually  performed.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  chief  purpo 
of  such  a  district  office  is  that  direct  relationship  with  busiiwi 
houses  is  established  and  they  are  in  position  to  get  the  informati^ 
at  once  instead  of  writing  to  Washington.  That  is  why  I  suhmitt< 
that  letter.  Secondly,  the  district  office  gives  a  point  of  contact  Ii 
tween  the  Washington  organization  and  local  concerns.  Take,  f 
example,  the  relationship  between  our  boot-and-shoe  division  ai 
the  New  England  trade,  where  the  bulk  of  the  boots  and  shoes  i 
the  United  States  are  produced.  Our  AVashington  office  undertak 
to  comirmnicate  with  all  of  the  boot-and-shoe  people  in  that  dit^tri^ 
and  that  is  done  through  the  Boston  office  because  of  the  relati^ 
that  the  Boston  office  has  already  established  with  the  individil 
manufacturei^s.  When,  for  instance,  an  important  communicati^ 
comes  in  for  the  boot-and-shoe  people,  instead  of  sending  ta  (yiu 
individual  a  mass  of  documents,  the  information  can  be  sent  to  tl 
district  office  for  consultation  by  the  individual  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  they  not  get  that  information  at  New  Y<» 
just  as  well?     I  notice  you  are  carrying  a  very  much  largcM*  ofli 
in  New   York.    These   manufacturing   plants   are   not   located 
Boston. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  right  around  Boston.    Brockton  is  within 
few  minutes  of  the  center  of  Boston,  and  Lynn  is  likewise  within 
few  minutes  of  Boston,  and  all  of  them  have  their  important  oWk 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    There  is  one  street  on  which  most 
them  are  located. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  New  York  City  is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  ai 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  so  every  day  for  almost  all  our  v 
port  business  now. 

•  Mr.  Klein.  And  that  concentration  is  somewhat  deplored  1 
cities  outside  of  New  York,  and  that  is  the  point  we  are  trviiiL^ 
develop  here.  We  are  getting,  for  instance,  great  quantities  of  nm 
or  less  confidential  information  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  f 
us  to  duplicate,  and  that  material  is  usually  sent  to  one  of  our  (•♦■ 
tral  offices  to  be  consulted  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  complete  expense 
conducting  one  of  these  offices?    Ten  thousand  dollars  is  vour  e-i 
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mate  for  salaries  alone.    What  rent,  for  instance,  do  you  pay  there, 
and  what  other  expenses  are  incurred  at  that  office? 

Mr.  KijiiN.  In  the  case  of  the  Boston  office  we  have  no  rent  to 
\^y  because  we  are  in  the  customhouse,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
Xew  York  and  in  Chicago,  and  in  some  of  our  other  offices  there  is 
no  rent.  You  will  notice  on  page  20,  "  other  items  of  expenditure, 
including  rent,  traveling  expenses,  and  subsistence,"  a  total  of 
>ilO,<«)0  for  all  of  these  seven  offices — in  other  words,  an  average  of 
a  little  over  $2,000  per  office  for  all  other  items  of  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  to  maintain  these  offices  there  is  no  addi- 
tional expense,  practically,  required  except  for  salaries? 
Mr.  Klein.  Except  for  salaries;  yes. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  What  about  equipment  of  these  offices?  How  are 
thpY  emiipped  ? 

Mr,  Ki^iN.  You  mean  their  physical  equipment — desks,  files,  and 
matters  of  that  sort  ?  That  was  accumulated,  I  think,  through  the 
usujiJ  procedure,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  vou  books  and  statistics  at  these  offices  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  reference  books  to  be  consulted  by  the  business 
B*en  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  very  many.  In  the  New  York  office,  which  is 
rery  much  used  and  which  has  something  like  two  or  three  hundred 
visitors  a  day,  we  have  complete  sets  of  many  reference  books,  which 
tlie  average  business  man  does  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  buy ; 
for  instance,  a  large  number  of  foreign  directories.  We  exhibit  there 
from  time  to  time  the  various  samples  which  we  accumulate  in  the 
foreign  countries.  The  New  York  office  is  being  constantly  used  in 
that  way.  When,  for  example,  an  American  salesman  is  going 
aiifiAd,  especially  if  he  comes  from  an  interior  city,  he  is  sometimes 
al  a  loss  to  know  just  what  to  do  in  connection  with  his  passport, 
and  our  New  York  office  will  help  him  in  the  matter  of  getting  in 
toach  with  all  the  foreign  consuls  general. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  generally  known  among  the  business  men  in 
this  country  that  your  office  is  in  position  to  give  them  that  assist- 
iDf-ef 
Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHlrE^'E.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  long  time  ago,  because  it 
^ould  have  saved  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  could  have  been  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I 
am  sure.  The  New  York  office  is  receiving  hundreds  of  visitors  a 
•Uv  for  whom  they  take  care  of  those  very  tnings. 

Mr.  Shbevhb.  These  outside  offices  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  information  you  acquire  here  in  Washington? 
Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  They  have  not  original  jurisdiction  as  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  this  information,  because  none  of  the  trade  commissioners  or 
'^>mmercial  attaches  report  to  the  Boston  office  or  the  New  York 
*»8ioe  i 
Mr.  Klein.  No ;  they  report  to  Washington. 
Mr.  Shreve.  The  information  is  all  received  here  in  Washington, 
ind  it  is  then  sent  to  these  branch  offices  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Their  chief  purpose  is  that  of  facilitating  contact 
inj  distributing  material.     One  very  common  use  made  of  them, 
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which  is  of  tremendous  value,  is  that  of  establishing  relations  betwee 
our  men  who  have  come  home  from  the  field  and  the  local  businej 
men.  Every  one  of  our  men  coming  back  from  tlie  field,  and  ever 
consul,  under  arrangements  with  the  State  Department,  makes 
circuit  of  our  district  offices.  He  may  spend  two  weeks  in  Ne 
York,  for  instance,  seeing  the  business  men.  Instead  of  going  f roi 
one  business  house  to  another  and  losing  an  enormous  amount  < 
time  in  that  way,  he  has  a  regular  schecmle  of  office  hours  in  thj 
office,  and  the  result  is  he  can  see  hundreds,  where  under  nornu 
circumstances,  if  we  had  no  such  office,  he  would  only  be  able  1 
see  10  or  15. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  in  saying  that  you  <i 
not  use  these  branch  offices  for  tne  ascertainment  of  informatio 
with  respect  to  industries  in  the  immediate  vicinity? 

Mr.  Klein.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  answer  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  wt 
that  }'ou  used  those  offices  mainly  as  points  of  distribution  for  infoi 
mation  emanating  from  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  points  of  distribution  for  the  dissemination  < 
information  collected  abroad.  We  also  use  them  to  ascertain  111 
needs  of  the  industries  in  a  given  district. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  to  me  they  ought  to  be  used  for  tlui 
purpose. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are,  very  extensively.  For  instance,  we  recentl 
prepared  a  questionnaire  on  the  shoe  trade.  There  were  oertai 
inquiries  we  wanted  to  send  abroad  to  all  the  representatives  of  th 
Government  in  foreign  countries,  and  in  order  to  make  the  i\\wi 
tionnaire  absolutely  authentic  and  accurate  and  up  to  date  wo  ser 
it  up  to  the  Boston  office,  and  the  Boston  office  in  turn  brought  i 
a  number  of  the  shoe  men,  and  they  discussed  it,  and  in  that  way 
questionnaire  was  shaped  along  very  practical  lines.  It  is  that  km 
of  leadership  that  the  bureau  is  trying  to  undertake.  The  America 
merchants,  as  a  rule,  are  individualists  and  want  to  do  the  thin^ 
alone. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  look  upon  all  these  branch  offices  as  i 
the  nature  of  wells  or  fountains  of  information. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Through  which  your  central  office  ought  to  be  abl 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  industries  in  the  immediate  localiti 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  long  regarded  the  chain  of  district  office 
as  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  the  whole  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  what  factore  led  to  the  selection  of  the- 
various  cities  here  ? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Primarily,  the  export  activities  of  a  given  distric 
The  chain  is  not  by  any  means  comi)lete  as  yet.  We  should  Iiavt* 
district  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  hope  very  much  to  be  able  t 
establish  such  an  office.  We  have  a  chain  of  cooperating  oiYur 
through  arrangements  with  some  25  chambers  of  commerce  in  vai  ion 
other  cities,  including  in  this  case  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  C'lial 
tanooga,  and  Cleveland ;  but  in  the  establishment  of  each  one  of  thes 
district  offices  of  our  own — branch  offices  of  the  bureau,  you  may  cai 
them — we  have  been  inspired  primarily  by  the  immediate  expoi 
activities  in  a  given  city. 
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MANILA ADDITIONAL    COMMERCIAL    AGENT. 

Mr.  Shr£\'£.  You  are  asking  for  a  new  commercial  agent  at  Manila. 
What  service  would  that  new  commercial  agent  at  Manila  render? 

Mr.  Klein.  Manila  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  clearing  house 
for  trade  in  the  Far  East.  The  improvements  made  by  the  American 
Oovemment  there  in  port  facilities  and  the  es-tablishment  of  new 
banks,  etc.,  have  given  the  American  houses  a  central  point  from 
which  they  can  radiate  their  activities  all  over  the  Far  East,  and  in 
order  to  watch  the  work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  by  those  firms 
»nd  in  order  to  help  them  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  established  a 
commercial  agent  there,  with  two  clerks,  as  indicated  here.  So  much 
work  has  been  brought  to  that  office  from  firms  which  evidently  feel 
that  the  results  of  the  present  conference  here  in  Washington  will 
result  in  a  considerable  stimulation  of  business  in  the  Far  East,  that 
we  htve  to  ask  for  some  additional  help  for  that  office. 

Mr.  Shr£\'£.  Is  this  office  in  direct  contact  with  the  business  in- 
terests  of  the  Far  East? 
Mr.  Klein.  In  precisely  the  same  way ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shke^-e.  Any  information  that  they  may  desire  over  there  then 
k  not  cleared  through  Washington.  If  you  are  getting  a  report  from 
Shinghai,  for  instance,  would  it  go  through  Washington? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  would  come  straight  to  Washington,  but  Manila 
is  being  made  a  central  point  for  all  the  business  being  done  south 
of  Shanghai.  We  have  no  offices  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  south  of 
Shanghai,  and  all  that  section  near  Manila,  for  example,  Hongkong 
and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  without  a  single  representative.  We 
are  asking  for  an  additional  representative  farther  south,  and  it  will 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  new  administration  in  the  Philippines 
has  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of  our  commercial 
ajrent  there  that  Gen.  Wood  has  transmitted  through  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  a  formal  request  for  more  assistance  from  our  office. 
They  have  suggested  that  our  office  in  some  way  or  other  be  combined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  assist  them.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this 
particular  office  the  Philippine  Government  has  been  inspired  to 
*nd  special  representatives  to  our  district  offices,  and  we  now  have 
in  bome  of  our  district  offices  representatives  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment to  study  special  opportunities  for  trade  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Shre^-e.  From  my  observations  in  the  Philippines  last  year 
iliere  is  a  very  great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  extend  its 
trade  in  the  Philippines  and  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  would  you  not  say  as  well,  in  that  connection, 
that  this  office  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  trade  in  that 
i*<*tion? 
Mr.  Shre\t:.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  up  to  last  year  we  had  no  such  office,  and  the  im- 
Bje<liate  response  to  the  establishment  of  the  office  was  a  flood  of  re- 
<l»^ts  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  American  business  men  are  somewhat  disturbed 
*t  the  present  time  about  the  prospects  for  independence  or  some 
<'hange  in  the  form  of  government  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  this  request  from  Gen.  Wood  is  a  pretty  clear 
indication  of  the  importance  of  that  office. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  I  understand  that  you  have  offices  at  the  various 
places  indicated  here  ? 

Mr.  Kij-HN.  Yes;  that  is  the  existing  organization. 

Mr.  SnREVE.  Do  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  the  Philippines 
eome  here? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  a  large  part  of  them. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  are  receiving  nearly  everything  they  produce 
now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  practically,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  AVhat  do  we  lurnish  them? 

Mr.  Klein.  Large  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  of  all  sorts^ 
machinery  for  some  of  the  new  industries,  road-building  equipment, 
fuel.  As  I  said  before,  the  importance  of  Manila  from  our  point 
of  view  is  that  it  is  a  central  point  for  business  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Have  we  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  goods  imported 
into  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  a  smaller  projxirtion  of  Philippine  imi)()rli 
than  we  have  of  the  Philipi)ine  exports — that  is  to  say,  we  arc  a 
better  customer  of  the  Philippines  than  we  are  a  supplier,  and  it  in 
that  side  we  are  now  trying  to  stress,  the  fact  that  we  have  not  ex^ 
ploited  the  markets  of  the  Philippines  themselves  sufficiently. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Who  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  merchandise  thcv 
buy  over  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  would  say  that  we  supply  the  major  percentage  o\ 
the  total,  but  there  still  is  a  wude  margin  for  expansion. 

Mr.  SiiRi':vE.  What  other  country  is  well  established  there? 

Mr.  Kij-iiN.  The  Chinese  are  carrying  on  a  very  large  trade,  bui 
they  are  acting  more  or  less  as  intermediaries,  for  inatance,  for  tlM 
.British  in  the  sale  of  the  cheaper  textiles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  trade  of  th^ 
British? 

Mr.  (triffin.  In  what  class  of  goods  do  the  Chinese  trade  witii 
the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Klein..  Tlie  Chinese  control  most  of  the  retail  trade,  and  thej 
are  handling  large  quantities  of  material  that  are  brought  in  fn*n: 
the  United  Htates  and  from  England. 

Mr.  SiiRE>T^  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  Chinese  mei 
chants,  and  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  trade  at  home. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  I  thought  you  referred  to  importations  from  Chimi 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  so  much;  no.  The  Chinese  individuals  contn* 
the  retail  trade  because  the  bulk  of  retail  merchants  there  an 
Chinese. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  And  they  are  the  consignees  largely  of  the  good 
that  c^ome  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  as  you  go  dowj 
the  merchandising  lists/ so  to  speak,  from  the  wholesaler  to  the  re 
tailer,  you  run  into  relatively  large  proportions  of  Chinese. 

Mr.  Shrea-e.  Have  you  made  any  analysis  of  trade  possibilitiei 
in  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  office  there  is  sending  in  large  quantities  of  in 
formation  on  the  Philippines,  and  the  man  in  charge  is  a  man  wh< 
has  had  long  experience  in  the  islands.  The  chief  of  our  Fai 
Eastern  division  here  had  long  experience  in  the  islands — I  thin! 
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he  was  thei-e  six  or  seven  years,  so  that  we  are  very  well  equipped 
with  information  on  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  iiRiFFix.  The  chairman  a  moment  ago  referred  to  the  British 
trade  there. 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  British  trade,  I  think,  is  not  increasing  as  rapidly 
^  the  *\jnerican  trade,  although  it  is  my  understanding  they  are 
Jelling  considerable  quantities  of  cheaper  grades  of  hardware  and 
jwrticularly  of  textiles. 

I  he  increase  asked  for  in  connection  with  the  district  offices,  as  I 
^i<l.  is  to  enable  us  to  put  in  one  additional  office.  We  are  interested 
alb<)  in  enlarging  our  contracts  with  many  of  the  smaller  cities 
ihruughout  the  country,  the  secondary  trade  centers ;  that  is  covered 
l>y  the  item,  ^'  For  cooperative  offices."  We  hope  to  put  one  com- 
Diercial  agent  in  each  of  eight  principal  cooperative  offices.  These 
are  established  in  what  you  might  call  the  second-line  cities,  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago,  Dayton,  etc. 

WSSIMIXATION    OF   INFORMATION   ON    FOREIGN   CONDITIONS   THROUGH   PRESS. 

Mr.  (iRiFTix.  Before  you  leave  this  question  of  the  branch  offices,  I 
«^'*ul(i  like  to  a.sk  how  far  you  are  helped  by  the  pi*ess  of  the  country  in 
•ii^jeniinating  the  information  at  the  disposal  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerably.  Yesterday  I  undertook  to  explain 
an  arrangement  which  was  made  entirely  at  the  request  of  the  press 
for  a  wide  dissemination  of  our  information.  We  had  an  offer  from 
the  Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  is  the  leading  business 
piper  of  that  description  in  the  United  States,  of  a  complete  page 
tverv  Saturday  for  any  information  on  foreign  conditions  that  wc 
nii^t  care  to  disseminate  to  its  readei-s.  That  was  accepted  at  once. 
TW  Xew  York  Commercial,  which  is  also  a  leading  paper,  came  f or- 
w^ard  with  a  similar  offer.  We  now  have  something  like  16  or  17  large 
trade  papers  in  the  country  giving  us  space  of  that  description  for 
further  dissemination  of  these  reports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  expend  any  money  for  advertising  the  activi- 
ties of  vour  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  one  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  is  well  to  avail  yourselves  of  the  use  of  the 
j/reas  in  disseminating  this  information.  The  Shipping  Board,  for 
instance,  expends  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year,  for  advertising  its  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  should  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  some 
j^'iblicity  of  that  description,  but  we  have  felt  that  there  were  even 
ti«»n»  urgent  needs  and  that  we  could  use,  for  instance,  $5,000  to 
:n"eater  advantage  in  sending  a  man  up  to  some  region  to  study  a 
-jH-f-ial  trade  than  to  buy  that  amount  of  space. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  that  any  money  should  be  spent  on  ad- 
''t*rtising  governmental  activities.  I  believe  it  is  the  public  duty  of 
tin*  press  to  cooperate  as  far  as  it  can  in  that  respect  for  the  general 
w^-lfare. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  press  seems  to  have  recognized  that  duty  in  this 
♦^^  and,  as  I  said,  is  giving  us  more  or  more  space  every  day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  wmere  do  you  think  of  locating  these  cooper- 
ative offices  i 

Mr.  Klein.  The  cooperative  office,  I  may  explain,  is  not  brought 
*'Ut  here  because  it  is  not  at  present  an  item  of  expense  to  us.     We 
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have  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  some  24  or  25  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  these  smaller  cities  of  which  I  am  speaking,  whereby  they 
act  in  a  voluntary  fashion  as  distributors  of  some  of  our  information. 
They  ask  the  secretary  of  their  forei^  trade  committee  to  distribute 
a  certain  amount  of  our  material,  and  that  arrangement  has  worked 
out  fairly  well  up  to  the  present  time.  The  organization,  however,  is 
growing  so  rapialy  and  the  forms  of  use  to  which  the  manufacturers 
are  anxious  to  put  the  service  of  the  bureau  are  multiplying  so  rap- 
idly that  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  many  instances  are  not  able 
to  take  on  this  increasing  burden.  Last  week  we  had  a  meeting  here 
of  the  managers  of  those  offices,  and  the  complaint  was  also  unani- 
mous that  the  chambers  of  commerce  simply  did  not  have  the  funds 
to  carry  out  adequately  these  cooperative  arrangements ;  we  therefore 
indicated  here  our  desire  to  appoint  a  representative  of  our  bureau  in 
eight  of  the  leading  cooperative  offices. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  What  would  you  call  the  eight  leading  officers? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  not  in  position  to  name  them  at  the  preseni 
moment,  but  can  supply  such  a  list  for  the  record  if  you  so  desire. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  give  us  a  list  o1 
the  cities  you  are  now  cooperating  with  and  those  you  propose  to  add 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

COOPEBATION  OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  SHRE\nE.  To  what  extent  have  these  chambers  of  commerce  co 
operated  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  actively  and  very  directly  and,  I  think,  about  U 
the  limit  of  their  own  resources.  I'he  eight  cooperative  agents  w< 
had  in  mind  here  would  simply  supplement  the  work  the  offices  an 
already  undertaking.  In  every  case  that  additional  agent  would  U 
simply  one  of  a  number. 

Mr.  Shre>t5.  I  referred  particularly  to  where  you  have  your  brand 
offices  now.  For  instance,  take  the  city  of  Boston ;  what  assistance  d^ 
you  get  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  a  foreign  trade  committee  which  cooperate 
very  closely  with  ours.  There  are  several  trade  organizations  o 
that  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  spend  any  of  their  money  on  this  work? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  a  very  considerable  amount.  They  have  one  o 
the  largest  memberships  of  any  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  TJnitei 
States. 

Mr.  Shrem5.  Does  that  same  situation  obtain  with  reference  to  a1 
your  other  branch  offices? 

Mr.  Klein.  All  the  larger  offices  are  working  very  closely  wit 
these  different  organizations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  are  the  different  organizations  willing  to  bea 
their  part  of  the  burden?     , 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  helping  out  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  fn 
instance,  in  duplicating  the  information,  as  we  have  very  limite 
funds  for  mimeographing  and  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  last  analysis  we  expect  the  people  who  ai 
receiving:  the  benefit  of  this  work  to  contribute  to  its  support. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  putting  that  burden  on  them  very  strong:!^ 
For  instance,  practically  every  one  of  our  various  commodity  div 
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*^'i*ns  is  ^tting  most  effective  help  from  the  different  associations. 
Let  me  iUiistrate  that  with  the  case  of  the  Automotive  Division.  •  We 
iret  confidential  information  from  the  field  in  reference  to  foreign 
tariffs  on  automobiles.  It  is  too  expensive  for  us  to  duplicate  all 
that  in  mimeograph  or  printed  form,  so  we  hand  it  over  to  one  of 
the  big  trade  organizations  and  they  go  to  the  expense  of  duplicating 
it :  we  simply  distribute  it.  So  they  are  bearing  a  very  considerable 
-hare  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  can  they  not  distribute  it  to  their  own  members. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  can  distribute  it  to  their  own  members,  but  this 
•I'^es  not  reach  all  the  people ;  and  we  have  to  remember  the  fact  that 
tliere  are  tax-paying  automobile  organizations  outside  of  these  trade 
associations  that  have  a  right  to  all  this  information,  because  they 
lielp  to  pay  the  salary  of  our  field  agent  who  collected  the  informa- 
tion. It  is  all  right  for  them  to  distribute  the  information  to  their 
oirn  members,  but  we  have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  also  sent  to  the 
other  organizations. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Are  you  sure  that  there  are  automobile  organiza- 
n  >ns  outside  of  the  various  trade  organizations? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES   IN   WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  Doctor,  you  might  explain,  if  you  will,  your  affairs  in 
Washinofton — the  item  of  $25,000.  You  have  authority  for  that  in 
tlie  deficiency  bill,  I  understand.  Tell  us  about  how  many  men  you 
vould  employ  there. 

Mr.  Kleix.  That  is  in  the  District  Office  Division,  which  is  the 
« Iministrative  oflic€  directing  the  district  office  services.  A  small 
imount  of  that  is  also  used  in  one  or  two  of  the  other  divisions*, 
'fhich  have  a  great  deal  of  information  for  transmission  to  the  dis- 
trict offices ;  that  is,  this  fund  is  used  in  Washinj^n  for  such  pur- 
I-oses  as  pertain  directly  to  the  direction  of  the  district  offices. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  that  service? 

Mr.  Kleix.  About  10,  I  think. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  out  of  this  $25,000  fund? 

Mr.  Kleix.  About  10. 

Mr.  Shbe\^.  And  do  you  know  what  pay  they  get? 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand,  but  I  can  put  it  into  the 
r*^»r(l — approximately  10,  altogether. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  put  that  into  the  record,  if  you  will,  showing  the 
•it^iijniation  of  each  one  of  these  men.  This  was  a  sort  of  lump-sum 
2[>{>ropriation  that  was  made  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes.     I  will  do  so.     (See  p.  382.) 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOUR  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  the  following  language : 

Thiir  iM)t  more  than  four  trade  commissioners  employed  under  this  appro- 
•  -Nation  may  be  i-eoaUed  from  their  foreign  posts  and  assigned  to  duty  in  tlie 
N  j-artiuent  of  Commerce.  ' 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  we  have  one  or  two  men  now  on  duty  in  that 
•■-iimcity. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  You  desire  to  continue  that  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes.  It  is  extremely  valuable,  because  it  enables  us 
t'  hrinjr  'm  men  in  connection,  for  example,  with  Far  Eastern  com- 
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merce.  We  now  have  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  for  three  years  in  the 
Dutah  East  Indies,  and  who  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
on  conditions  in  the  East  Indies  that  there  is.  He  is  now  serving: 
here  as  trade  commissioner.  I  think  we  have  another  trade  commis- 
sioner from  Europe  in  the  same  category.  It  is  an  extremely  valuable 
arrangement,  because  it  enables  us  to  hold  our  field  men  in  Wash- 
in  <j:ton  for  emerifency  purposes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  do  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  new  practice,  and  there  is  no  period  of  time 
which  has  yet  been  arrived  at.  This  organization  only  went  into 
effect  this  year,  and  some  of  the  men  have  only  been  here  a  fev» 
months,  which  would  not  enable  us  to  tell  how  long  they  are  kept, 
on  an  average.     They  have  never  been  kept  more  than  six  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  they  do?     Is  this  just  a  junket  visit? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  a  bit.  Take  Mr.  Fowler ;  he  has  collected  a  vahi- 
able  amount  of  information  with  regard  to  East  Indies  conditions 
which  should  be  transmitted  by  the  depot  here  in  Washington  to 
innumerable  organizations;  for  example,  he  has  been  giving  tlie 
Shipping  Board  the  first  reliable  information  they  have  had  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  in  connection  with  the  political  and  especially  the 
peneral  economic  situation.  There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  number  of  (lovernment  offi- 
cers in  that  way.  Not  only  that,  he  has  been  in  contact  witli  a  hir<r''i 
number  of  concerns,  and  men  are  coming  down  here  to  consult  witl« 
him  quite  regularly ;  and  wlienever  his  time  can  be  spared,  he  is  si»nC 
up  to  New  \  ork  to  consult  with  firms  interested. 

We  find  also  it  is  very  well  worth  while  to  have  a  man  of  consider- 
able field  experience  to  go  through  the  various  organizations  within 
ottr  oAvn  bureaus  having  to  do  with  that  particular  area  in  order  i\\M 
the  basis  of  the  whole  work  here  shall  be  up  to  date.  In  other  wonl>, 
if  we  had  a  man  in  charge  of  our  Far  Eastern  work  who  had  not  been 
in  the  Far  East  for  a  number  of  years  it  would  be  shown  at  onr^i 
that  the  thing  was  not  quite  up  to  the  minute.  By  bringing  thes^ 
men  in  and  putting  them  in  charge  of  the  work  here,  or  bringin:< 
them  in  close  contact  with  the  work,  we  bring  it  all  up  to  a  mor^ 
recent  status.  Commercial  information  to-day  is  about  the  mo-l 
perishable  commodity  that  you  can  imagine.  \ou  may  secure  infor 
mation  of  a  conmiercial  character  to-day,  and  that  information  }i 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  hence  is  apt  to  be  of  no  account  what 
ever.  So  we  find  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  bring  in  men  oi 
that  job. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  American  people  are  nnl 
able  to  assimilate  all  of  the  information  which  we  get. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  one  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Ouver.  Certainly  no  great  percentage  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  large  task  to  do  this,  no  doubt. 

TO  FURTHER  PROMOTE  AND  DEi-ELOP  COMMERCE  W^ITH  SOUTH  AND  CENTUAl 

AMERICA. 

Mr.  Shre^t:.  The  next  item  is : 

"To  further  promote  and  develop  the  commerce  of  the  I"nite< 
States  with  South  and  Central  America,  including  the  employmeii 
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•  f  oxperts  and  special  a«rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  el»e- 
rheiv,"  etc. 

For  that  vou  are  asking  $213,650 ;  and  last  yeai' — that  is,  1922 — you 
had  ^mm.    Will  you  explain  that  increase  of  $113,(KK),  please  ?  ' 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  Latin- American  field  is,  I  think,  by  all  odds  the 
'vnier  of  greatest  competition  for  the  American  exporter  to-day.  It 
1?  fMvomiii<j  increasingly  so  as  time  goes  on.  The  greatest  efforts  of 
the  (lermans  and  the  foreign  markets  at  present  are  being  concen- 
tnietl  in  the  Latin-American  area.  It  is  a  region  in  which  our  trade 
(rtitrht  to  move  ahead  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  else. 

Progress  has  been  extraordinary,  but  there  is  no  legitimate  reason 
why  we  should  not  easily  dominate  that  area;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
that,  if  we  except  the  nearer  sections  of  Latin  America — Cuba,  Mex- 
i«-<>.  and  the  West  Indies,  our  progress  has  not  been  altogether  satis- 
fartorv.  We  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  success,  but  not  nearly  in 
pmportion  to  the  opportunity.  The  market  is  one  which  is,  as  I 
in«JiVated  in  connection  with  Cuba,  a  field  of  widespread  experirnenta- 
tion  by  American  firms.  We  have  queries  by  the  hundreds  from  all 
nre r  the  country  coming  in  all  the  time  and  especially  from  the  films 
^ho  are  absolutely  bereft  of  domestic  markets,  who  are  confronted 
^ith  the  problem  of  disposing  of  their  surpluses,  who  are  trying?  to  do- 
^>  iu  Latm  America.  They  turn  instinctively  to  that  field,  obviously ; 
ind  hy  far  the  largest  single  group  of  queries  now  coming  to  us  out 
•f  this  10,00()  that  I  have  been  making  reference  to  is  from  Latin 
America. 

For  instance,  for  the  week  ending  January  7,  1922,  which  is  the 
■i>t  week  we  have  a  record  of,  the  number  oi  queries  received  by  us 
"^aMOl  from  Latin  America,  or  those  bearing  on  the  Latin- American 
Dwrket,  70  bearing  on  the  Near  East,  258  bearing  on  the  Far  East,. 
'4  from  eastern  Europe,  and  392  from  western  Europe. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Do  you  ever  get  any  letters  from  Latin  America  ask- 
n?  where  to  purchase  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  frequently.  That  is  mainly  the  form  of  the 
'  J^-ries  which  we  receive.  For  instance,  here  are  certain  ones  in 
'•mmerce  Reports,  taken. at  random: 

<*jjf;il<>jnies  and  prices  are  re<iuire(l  by  an  American  citizen  establislietl  in 
^'■'-Ant  on  machines  for  knitting  liosiery. 

Ami  there  are  a  number  of  others  here — for  instance : 

T:.e  i»an-Iiase  of  200  or  300  cookstoves  and  lieating  stoves  is  desired  by  a 
•"J'  in  Mexico. 

TJ.  rrpresentation  is  desired  of  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  by  an 
•hTter  in  Cuba — 

And  so  forth.  They  are  always  put  in  under  this  special  classifica- 
i.'^n  of  ''Trade  Opportunities." 

liut  the  Latin  American  field,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  great  area  for 
•'Xj»**rimentation  for  new  American  exporters.  In  the  European  field, 
■f 'ourse.  new  firms  are  entering;  but  the  larger  part  of  our  trade 

*  !**re  i.s  in  the  hands  of  firms  more  or  less  familiar  with  conditions. 
Ifte  lack  of  this  makes  our  problems  more  or  less  difficult  in  Latin 
Am*?rica.  The  expansion  of  our  trade  there  also  has  been  responsible 
•••r  the  increasing  number  of  queries  we  have.  Firms  are  anxious 
^"  n-tain  the  leads  that  they  have  established. 
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BEGISTRATTON  OF  PATENTS  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

One  problem  always  coming  up  in  connection  with  Latin  America 
is  certain  very  marked  differences  in  their  methods  of  procedure. 
The  question  which  I  indicated  yesterday  in  connection  with  re<ris- 
tration  of  patents  in  Latin  America  beinp^  diiFerent  from  our  own 
practice  causes  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  One  query  yesterday  was  a 
request  from  a  chemical  company  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  regard 
to  procedure  in  registering  trade-marks.  Notice  has  been  sent  this 
company  warning  them  of  an  application  for  the  registration  of  its 
mark  "  Super "  in  ITruguay  by  an  unauthorized  person,  which 
served  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  obtaining  registration 
abroad  in  order  to  protect  their  trade-mark  rights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  service  which  you  have  been  rendering  right 
along,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  but  it  has  enormously  increased. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  use  any  part  of  this  $113,000  you  are 
asking  for  on  that  service? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent;  that  is  to  say,  we  would  want  t<» 
put  in  an  additional  Latin  American  trade-mark  expert  in  our  divi- 
sion. The  bulk  of  this  fund,  of  course,  would  be  for  trade  commis- 
sioners and  others  in  the  field. 

Mr.  FiKLD.  You  are  pretty  well  established  in  South  America. 
You  have  at  Buenos  Aires  a  commercial  attache  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  also  a  trade  commissioner  and  an  assistant  tra<lo 
•commissioner  ? 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NKW    OFFIVES   IN    CUBA,    COIX)MBIA.    VRVGUAY,    AND   A'ENKZI'KI.V. 

Mr.  Klein.  All  we  are  arsking  for  now,  as  you  will  notice  on  pagi^ 
22,  are  the  new  offices  to  be  established  in  Cuba,  Colombia,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  new  positions  along  with  those.  t<K). 

Mr.  Klein.  Minor  positions  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Shre\t2.  Rio,  I  should  think,  would  have  a  major  trade  com- 
missioner. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  is  one,  but  owing  to  the  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  business  interests  in  Brazil  American  plans  have  been 
going  forward. 

Mr.  Shrents.  And  you  are  asking  for  a  new  commissioner  in 
Mexico  City? 

Mr.  Klein.  And  a  trade  commissioner  as  well,  because  of  the  in- 
creased business  in  Mexico  during  the  i-econstruction  now  going  on, 
As  soon  as  the  Mexican  Government  is  recojrnized  by  this  Govern- 
ment you  will  have  a  flood  of  inquiries  from  Mexico,  and  our  pi*est»nf 
force  is  barely  able  to  keep  up  with  the  current  trend  of  business 
there  now. 

Mr.  SHRE\Ti,  You  are  also  asking  for  a  trade  commissioner  in 
Cuba.  You  have  aske<l  fx)r  a  commercial  attache.  You  have  gont 
into  that  at  some  length,  and  I  think  that  will  be  sufficient  for  that 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 
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TRADE  WITH   COLOMBIA. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  But  you  might  tell  us  about  the  situation  in  Colom- 
bia. 

Mr.  KiJKix.  There  are  three  officers.  First  of  all,  with  reference 
to  Colombia,  the  payment  of  the  $25,000,000  so-called  "  indemnity  " 
Iwi:  resulted  in  a  very  greatly  augmented  activity  for  American 
f»asinessL  The  firms  are  trying  now  to  get  it,  however.  This  "in- 
'li^nmity'"  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  encouragement  to  investors, 
American  and  others,  and  the  result  will  be  a  marked  stimulation  of 
.Vnjeriean  commercial  relations  there.  The  reaction  from  the  publi- 
ciim  of  that  study  [indicating  book]  of  conditions  down  there  was 
very  interesting.  Colombia  has  an  area  equal  to  about  all  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States,  excepting  Florida,  and  it  is  logically  a 
province  for  American  exploitation,  but  we  have  scarcely  touched 
it.  Then?  are  opportunities  for  a  very  considerable  expansion  of 
AiDerican  investment,  and  that  book,  as  I  said,  is  practically  ii 
pioneer  in  that  field. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  while  Mr.  Bell  was  in  Colombia 
^)h6erving  conditions  there,  he  was  able  to  watch  the  trend  of  the 
marketing  of  Colombian  coffee,  which,  of  course,  is  the  great  crop 
there,  ana  in  that  way  was  able  to  guide  American  exporters  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  credit  of  the  dealers  in  Colombia  of  American 
2^1s.  A  certain  confidential  communication  to  the  Government  as 
*'*  the  collapse  of  the  trade  in  Colombian  coffee,  months  in  advance 
^'f  it,  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  for  that  reason 
▼p  want  at  least  one  man  and  a  clerk  in  that  country  to  watch  this 
^^  development. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  class  of  business  would  be  secured? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  Colombia? 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  An  enormous  variety  of  merchandise.  Colombia  is 
*Imost  bereft  of  railways.  With  a  country  of  that  area  it  is  incon- 
^ivable  that  they  should  not  have  had  railways,  and  yet  their  total 
Dttileage  is  500  or  600  miles,  owned  by  eight  or  ten  different  companies, 
In  other  words,  the  first  thing  to  do  down  there  is  to  build  roads, 
ind  that  will  result  immediately  in  an  enormous  market  for  tractore, 
f^  automobiles  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  There  is  a  market  for 
:Ddnstrial  machinery,  too,  to  work  the  untouched  resources  of  the 
wintry.  They  have  untouched  coal,  for  which  mining  machinery 
^11  be  required. 

Mr.  OLn^R.  What  quality  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Kletn.  I  do  not  know  what  character  of  coal  it  is.  I  can 
sire  it  to  you  if  you  would  like  it.  There  is  practically  no  coal 
fonnd  in  South  America  outside  of  Colombia.  The  biggest  item  in 
»heir  imports  now  is  textiles,  and  the  British  had,  before  the  war, 
'^trol  of  a  great  line  of  that  trade.  During  the  war  and  imme- 
•iiately  after,  some  Americans  kept  coming  in  and  now  the  textile 
trade  is  leaning  very  much  toward  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shbxvb.  What  commodities  do  they  sell  us? 

Mr.  Klein.  Coffee. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Anything  else  ? 
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Mr.  Ki^EiN.  Platinum.  The  only  platinum  found  in  the  world  out- 
side of  Russia  is  in  Colombia,  'fliey  also  have  timbers  of  different 
sorts,  and  precious  dyestuffs,  but  primarily  coffee. 

Mr.  Shreve,  Is  it  a  densely  timbered  country  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  densely  timbered. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  How  does  the  climate  compare  with  some  of  nui 
Southern  States^ 

Mr.  Klein.  Colombia  has  a  wide  variety  of  altitudes,  and,  likti 
most  South  American  countries,  the  climate  is  not  one  of  i)roximitv 
with  the  equator.  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  considerably  hi<rher  than 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  it  is  quite  cold  at  ni^qrht,  and  there  are  lar<rt*  tal)K 
land  areas  comparable  to  about  this  latitude  in  the  United  States  - 
a  like  summer,  but  very  brisk  weather  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  it  would  eventually  attract  Americans  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  largely.  The  oil  fields  now  bein^  exploited  l>>i 
American  houses  will  probably  result  in  a  second  Mexico.  .C^^dombi:! 
will  come  in  just  about  the  tmie  Mexico  is  dyin<i;  out.  arcordin«r  U\ 
well-informed  oil  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  easy  of  access  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  coast  line  is,  but  the  interior  is  not.  It  takes  m 
iong  to  get  from  the  coast  line  to  the  capital  of  Colombia  as  it  d<M'^ 
to  get  from  New  York  to  Colombia.  From  New  York  to  Carta^rcmi 
is  about  seven  days,  but  from  Cartagena  to  Bogota  is.  if  you  an! 
lucky,  seven  or  eight  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  population? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  five  million. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Haven't  they  any  railway  from  Cartagena  t<i 
Bogota  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  And  a  piece  of  merchandise,  in  order  to  reacli 
the  capital,  must  be  transshipped  four  or  five  times;  must  be  tran^ 
ported  along  rivers,  across  hills,  and  reach  its  destination  on  tli^ 
backs  of  mules.  The  first  thing  Colombia  is  going  to  need,  when  sU 
begins  to  spend  each  installment  of  her  $25,0()(),()<)(),  is  transportation 
and  American  and  German  companies  are  now  competing  along  thai 
line. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  do  they  expect  to  expend  that  $2r),(X)0,()rK)^ 

Mr.  Klein.  I  imagine  as  fast  as  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  you  want  to  have  them  spend  it  with  us  I 

Mr.  Ki-EiN.  It  is  going  to  be  spent  in  $5,000,(KX)  installments 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  There  is  no  string  to  it,  that  it  must  be  spent  in  tli*! 
Ignited  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  None  whatever.  Of  course,  our  obligations  in  that  wa) 
lie  in  the  providing  of  good  service  and  in  the  character  of  the  mer 
chandise  that  we  want  them  to  buy.  If  we  can  not  build  liettei 
railroads  than  the  Germans,  we  can  not  ask  them  to  deal  with  us 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  steamship  lines  reach  Colombia? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  United  Fruit  reaches  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  have  large  holdings  there,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  And  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  has  large  oil  proper 
ties,  and  the  Daugherty  interests,  I  think,  of  Pittsburgh,  have  lartr^ 
interests  there. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  since  American  capital  has  been  investeii 
there  largely? 
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Jfr.  Kleix.  Excepting  for  those  fruit  holdings  on  the  coast, 
American  capita]  has  only  been  going  in  in  the  last  two  or  three 
y«»ars,  but  the  favorable  decision  on  the  "  indemnity  "  has  resu  ted  in 
.1  very  considerable  extension  of  American  interests  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Shke>-e.  They  have  purchased  that  property  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Ki^iK.  Yes:  and  coal.  Some  of  these  deposits  have  been  ac- 
quired by  Americans,  and  the  platinum  interests  also,  and  the  gold 
mines, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  their  population  largely  confined  to  the  cities  ? 
Mr  Kleix.  It  is  scattered  pretty  well  throughout  the  country.    It 
i-  different  in  that  respect  from  other  La  tin- American  countries.    In 

Vr^ntina  a  quarter  of  the  population  is  in  the  larger  cities.    Bogota 
i'-  a  very  large  city,  far  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  Shrevk.  Do  they  raise  any  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes.  It  is  very  fine  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  which  is  over 
in  the  western  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  banks  have  they? 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  has  established 

iranch  there,  and  the  National  City  Bank.  The  American  bank- 
in?  interests  in  Colombia  have  grown  up  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
5  niniiber  of  American  commission  houses  have  rendered  valuable 
-->i^nce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  seaports? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Cartagena  is  the  principal  one  and  Barranquilla  is 
'J^i  an  iniportant  seaport.  These  are  both  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
^^  the  Pacific  side  there  is  Buenaventura,  which  is  likely  to  be  a 
•<»rt  of  considerable  activity  in  the  development  of  the  west. 
^  <»lombia  has  another  frontage  on  the  other  side,  and  there  are 
t[>ortunities  there  for  American  trading  houses  which  will  result 
ifH-ritably  in  the  development  of  a  very  considerable  business  by 
Americans  in  Colombia.  I  think  Ave  are  on  the  eve  of  a  large  ex- 
i''4n.^ion  of  our  business  there.  I  do  not  think  the  purchasing  power 
"t  those  people  or  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  been 
i'^re  than  scratched.  It  has  a  great  diversity  of  land  and  timber  of 
a.J  descriptions. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  I  notice  you  have  a  trade  commissioner  •  at  $5,000 
"liile  some  others  are  only  to  receive  $4,500.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Kleix.  The  trade  commissioner  in  Cuba  would  be  under  the 

•  romercial  attache.  We  should  want  to  get  a  relatively  better  man 
•'  Colombia,  because  we  have  no  commercial  attache  there,  and  the 
*Jinie  in  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  clerk 

Mr.  Klein.  The  clerk  in  Colombia  would  be  the  same   as  the 

•  ^t-rk  in  Cuba — Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shrem^.  You  are  taking  into  consideration  the  rate  of  ex- 
'^;.*n*rp.  How  would  that  aifect  the  salarj' — our  rates  of  exchange 
•^ith  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  There  would  be  no  direct  effect.  Of  course,  in  the 
r^^pnt  past,  during  the  war,  our  men  in  the  field  were  all  losing 
'  '^Tiev  verj'  heavily  in  South  America.  I  can  speak  with  feeling  on 
tiat.  The  American  dollar  was  below  par,  and  we  lost  to  the  extent 

'i  ^mie  cases  of  a  thousand  or  more  dollars  a  year  per  man.    We 
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are  gradually  getting  back  on  a  more  solvent  basis,  and  feel  tlia 
the  salaries  provided  here  would  be  just  about  fair  for  a  man  ii 
that  part  of  the  world.  These  salaries  are  suggested  on  the  supposi 
tion  of  a  change  which  will  take  place. 

TBADE  WITH  URUGUAY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Xow,  take  up  the  Uruguay  situation. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  Uruguayan  office  is  called  for  for  a  number  ti 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  Uruguay  is  more  friendly  to  us  than  almost  an 
country  in  South  America.  That  little  country  is.  furthermore,  on 
of  the  most  substantial  from  an  economic  point  oi  view.  It  has  th 
only  currency  that  is  above  the  American  market.  Their  peso  i 
worth  10  cents  more  than  the  American  dollar. 

Uruguayan  products  come  now  to  the  United  States.  We  are  thei 
greatest  market  for  wool  and  meat  products.  The  meat  industr 
in  Uruguay  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  American  firms,  and  tl) 
tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  the  United  States.  We  have  nev« 
had  a  representative  in  Uruguay.  Our  Buenos  Aires  office  had  be« 
instructed  to  cover  it,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  tliei 
are  very  different  from  those  of  Argentina,  Uruguay  has  not  beii 
given  proper  attention. 

The  country  is  very  much  in  line  for  more  American  capital.  T^ 
day,  for  example,  they  are  negotiating  for  a  telephone  system  i 
Montevideo,  to  be  built  bv  an  American  firm.  That  will  also  resul 
I  think,  in  similar  installations  in  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic;  an 
once  we  get  hold  of  that,  a  great  expansion  will  result,  and  we  shu 
see  a  very  considerable  development  of  trade  there  in  die  future. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  some  commercial  rivalry  between  that  ail 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Klein.  Competition  between  Europeans  and  Americans  i 

Mr.  Shreve.  No  ;  I  mean  between  the  otates. 

Mr.  Kline.  Between  Uruguay  and  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  little,  because  they  are  apt  to  find  a  market  witj 
out  any  great  difficulty  for  their  commodities.  The  buying  is  all  doi 
down  there  by  the  representatives  of  various  finns ;  that  is  to  say,  ih\ 
do  not  have  to  cultivate  their  markets  there. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  trade  with  th 
country  ? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  In  1913,  before  the  war,  it  amounted  to  $7,G0(),0t* 
and  in  the  years  after  the  war  the  average  exports  have  been  $:2(».no^ 
000;  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  240  per  cent.  Those  are  inipoi 
by  the  Ignited  States  from  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  And  how  about  the  exports? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  increasing  our  purchases  very  re<rnlat 
of  Uruguayan  supplies.     I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand. 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  Just  tell  us  in  a  big  way  what  the  trade  is  in — ^ln«l 
and  leather,  I  siippose  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Hides  and  leather,  and  especially  wool.  The  larg< 
single  item  is  wool,  and  the  wool  trade  of  Uruguay  used  to  he  i 
most  entirely  through  London.     Our  wool  purchases,  so  far  as  ^ 
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made  them,  were  from  London.  They  are  now  shipped  direct  from 
Montevideo  to  Boston. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Uruguay  is  a  gateway  to  southern 
Brazil,  which  many  competent  economists  and  observers  think  is  the 
hiUire  area  of  South  America.  There  are  more  States  in  southern 
Brazil  in  the  temperate  belt,  below  the  tropics,  and  that  area  is 
doselj  related,  commercially  and  geographically,  with  Uruguay 
more  than  with  the  rest  of  Brazil.  There  are  frequent  suggestions 
that  there  might  some  day  come  up  a  separation  of  those  southern 
States  from  northern  Brazil.  The  country  is  very  much  like  our 
roUino:  western  country.     It  is  just  the  same  size  as  Kansas. 

Mr.  Outer.  What  is  the  topography  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Rolling;  very  much  like  Kansas. 

Mr.  SraffiVE.  What  do  they  take  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Foodstuffs,  canned  goods,  textiles,  hardware,  equip- 
ment for  wool  ranches,  chemical  supplies.  They  get  a  good  deal  of 
hanJware,  barbed  wire,  and  equipment  of  a  similar  character,  tele- 
phone apparatus ;  in  general,  almost  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that 
is  sold  out  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Outer.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  transportation  facil- 
ities? 

Mr.  Klein.  Fairly  well  served.  It  is  a  small  country,  so  far  as 
population  is  concerned — about  2,000,000 — ^but  it  is  crossed  by  several 
railways,  very  largely  British  railways.  Before  the  war  American 
">mpanies  were  considering  the  advisability  of  going  in  there. 

Mr.  Shke\'e.  Are  there  many  Americans  down  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  The  colony  is  growing  very  rapidly.  There  are 
two  American  banks  in  Montevideo,  and  they  feel  themselves  very 

r\f^  to  US. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  on  a  very  sound  financial  basis  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very.  For  instance,  at  the  San  Francisco  exposition 
in  1^15,  the  displays  of  the  wool  growers  of  Uruguay  put  those  of 
onr  own  very  much  to  shame.  For  instance,  the  methods  of  keep- 
:d<j  accounts  on  the  sheep  ranches,  and  the  technique  of  preparing 
Wii]  handling  the  wool,  is  very  superior  to  anything  which  we  have. 
>^iine  of  their  technical  schools  are  based  on  the  most  approved 
Eiropean  systems.  That  is  why  we  are  quite  anxious  to  develop 
ts  far  as  we  can  every  possible  opening  that  we  may  find  in  Uruguay. 

Mr.  Olher.  They  speak  Spanish,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  entirely ;  and  a  very  good  grade  of  Spanish ;  much 
•-tter  than  is  spoken  in  Argentina. 

Mr,  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  of  an  office  in  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  right  across  the  Caribbean,  of  course,  in  a  direct 
'ir^^  with  our  southern  and  Gulf  ports.  By  rights  the  import  trade 
<f  Venezuela  should  belong  to  us,  and  yet  before  the  war  it  was 
ilmfiFt  exclusively  a  province  of  the  Germans  and  the  British,  who 
*>  now  returning  and  endeavoring  to  renew  their  old  connections, 
^t-  have  never  had  a  resident  trade  commissioner  in  Venezuela,  and 
^uilies  made  by  Trade  Commissioner  Bell,  following  his  investiga- 
^i*'ii<  in  Colombia,  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  resident 
«»Sfer  who  can  study  the  commercial  opportunities,  not  only  of  the 
^'a55t  .section  of  Venezuela  but  of  the  interior.  Venezuela  has  a  vast 
'Titerior,  which  has  scarcely  been  touched,  where  considerable  quan- 
f»tie«  of  cattle  and  timber  land  and  large  mineral  resources,  mainly 
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caspluilt  and  oil,  can  be  found,  and  we  have  only  be^iin  to  put  in  som 
American  capital  there. 

The  people  of  Venezuela  have  come  to  be  quite  friendly  to  n 
in  the  last  few  years.  They  still  remember  our  assistance  to  ther 
(m  the  occasion  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  British  Guiana,  and  w 
feel  that  the  trade  would  warrant  our  putting:  in  an  office  there,  witl 
a  resident  commissioner.  Our  export  trade  to  Venezuela  has  in 
creased  227  per  cent,  as  compared  with  prewar  years. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  What  does  it  amount  to  altogether? 

Mr.  Klein.  Before  the  war,  five  and  a  half  million;  now,  it  avoi 
ap:es  about  $17,7()().()()0  a  year.  It  has  considerably  more  than  (1(H 
bled,  and  we  feel  that,  there  again,  the  important  point  is  to  wutc 
this  developing  foreign  competition.  It  is  a  trade  that  should  ij 
particularly  through  out  southern  ports.  Vessels  are  now  bcln 
operated  to  Venezuela  from  our  southern  ports,  mainly  from  Xc 
Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Take  those  cases  of  the  very  large  increase  of  tnul 
with  the  United  States.  Was  that  because  they  had  to  come  to  tli 
country  to  buy  their  goods? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  certain  extent,  but  you  will  note  that  I  hjiN 
included  also  the  postwar  period.  The  condition  you  mention  in 
doubtedly  influenced  them  very  much;  but  that  expansion  of  tnu! 
was  due  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  believe,  to  the  increase<l  inteivi 
of  American  export  houses  in  the  Latin-American  markets.  Til 
figures  for  one  or  two  years  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  wjii 
1918,  for  instance,  would  show  greater  averages  than  this. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  With  intelligent  effort,  but  it  will  recjuire  effort,  U 
cause  comi)etition  with  other  supplies  is  goin^r  to  be  very  intensi^  i 
those  countries,  especially  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

GERMAN    PROPAGANDA    AGArNHT    AMERICAN    MANl^yACTITRERS. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  The  Germans  are  back  again,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  very  active? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Very  actfve.  They  are  not  dealing  very  heavily,  1h 
they  are  carrying  on  a  most  active  pi'opaganda,  as  you  can  imagiil 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  we  compete  with  their  commodities? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  can,  because  one  of  the  thiiij 
that  the  (lermans  sold  before  the  war,  perhaps  their  chief  trade  ;i 
set — they  can  not  sell  any  more,  or,  at  least  to  any  great  extent.  Tli 
is,  service.  The  (iermans  used  to  be  the  great  intermediaries  f 
Americans  in  these  markets.  Thev  used  to  take  American  hardwa 
and  sell  it,  as  well  aj5  their  own.  They  sold  their  services  constant 
in  all  ways.  They  sold  their  services  as  bankers  and  as  shippii 
agents,  and  in  other  ways.  To-day  we  have  our  own  banking  servi 
^nd  trading  houses  there  to  some  extent,  and  trade  with  Venezuel 
inj-tead  of  moving  through  German  houses  in  New  York,  is  to-di 
moving  through  American  houses  established  in  our  ports.  Tl 
same  is  true  in  reference  to  Colombia. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Now,  that  the  German  merchant  marine  is  gone.  < 
you  think  we  will  be  able  to  hold  that  trade  to  any  greater  extent  < 
that  account? 
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Mr.  Kleix.  I  do  not  think  the  absence  of  the  German  merchant 
marine  is  going  to  embarrass  them.  I  was  interested  in  examining 
the  first  seven  or  eight  cargoes  of  goods  that  came  into  Buenos  Aires 
from  Germany  in  the  course  of  1919  and  1920.  Every  one  of  them 
i-ime  in  Scandinavian  ships,  and  they  had  plenty  of  room.  The 
Germans  could  hire  space  as  cheaply  as  in  their  own  ships,  and  they 
^ill  get  all  of  the  tonnage  that  thev  need.  What  they  have  to  do  is 
to  develop  their  manufacturing  tecnnique,  and  their  prowess  in  tiiat 
field  has  been  enormously  overestimated. 

I  would  like  for  a  minute  to  discuss  the  menace  of  the  German 
i>eople.  They  will  undoubtedly  threaten  our  trade  in  a  variety  of 
lines.  Their  activity  at  this  time  is  confined  to  propaganda,  which 
we  must  meet  with  a  display  of  actual  merchandise.  We  have  to 
•  heck  the  propaganda  now  going  on  against  us,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  laid  on  our  trade  commissioners.  There  is 
liOi  a  capital  in  South  American  to-day,  there  is  not  a  trade  center  in 
Soufi  America  to-day  that  is  not  being  ridden  through  and  through 
with  German  propaganda  carried  by  the  papers. 

Newspapers  can  be  bought  down  there  just  as  they  can  be  bought 
ID  this  country,  perhaps  even  more  cheaply,  and  the  result  is  that 
m  every  comer  of  Latin- America  you  find  propaganda  against  the 
Tnited  States.  The  way  to  stop  them  is  to  step  in  at  the  time  with 
the  facts,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  through  competent  trade  repre- 
-^fnlatives  who  know  the  facts. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  a  consignment  of  American  goods  was 
vfused  and^the  order  canceled.  The  story  was  started  immediately 
that  the  Americans  were  dumping  that  kind  of  goods  on  Latin- 
Ajnerica;  that  it  was  no  good,  that  the  price  dropped,  and  that  they 
^ere  trying  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  ()Li\Tat.  To  what  extent  is  American  business  represented 
th'^reby  men  who  can  supply  these  local  people  with  the  information' 
Thich  vou  state  is  important,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  representatives  of  American  firms,  you  refer  to  ? 
Mr.  OuvEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Verj'  gradually  improving  in  quality,  but  very  gradu- 
lUy.  The  complaints  that  we  have  as  to  the  character  and  standing 
"'-  the  representatives  of  some  American  firms  are,  of  course,  con- 
^ilerably  exaggerated;  and  in  the  cases  of  the  older  and  more  ex- 
l-t-rienced  concerns,  many  of  them  have  been  thinned  out,  the  repre- 
^ntatives  are  of  the  highest  standard.  They  speak  the  language  and 
iDderstand  the  local  customs  and  have  long  been  resident  in  the  field. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  well-trained  American 
f-presentatives  who  came  with  experience  in  the  Spanish- American 
^}^ar.  and  whose  experience  in  the  Philippines  taught  them  not  only 
tiif  lan^age  but  the  custom^  of  the  people,  and  men  whose  contacts 
iK  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico  had  been  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Outer.  Do  many  of  our  American  firms  retain  them  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  There  are  colonies  growing  up  all  along.  You 
'^in  find  little  chambers  of  commerce  in  all  of  the  centers  I  have  de- 
Kribed. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  that  German  propaganda  ^oing  on  now? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  German  propaganda  is  going  on  now.  We  have 
♦■^i^lenf'^s  coming  in  regularly  from  our  field  men,  and  it  has  to  be 
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watched  very  carefully.  For  instance,  not  long  ago  an  Americai 
bank,  in  a  certain  South  American  city,  lost  on  a  loan  it  had  mad 
to  a  particular  client,  who  proved  to  be  rather  an  unscrupuloui 
character.  At  once  a  propaganda  sprang  up  against  all  America] 
banks,  and  three  or  four  yellow  journals  came  out  with  the  state 
ment  that  American  banlcs  were  nothing  but  nests  of  corruption 
that  they  should  be  eliminated  and  business  done  with  German  an< 
British  houses. 

We  knew  where  that  propaganda  came  from,  and  the  way  t^ 
answer  it  was  to  come  out  m  the  newspapers  and  give  the  facts 
The  natives  are  not  particularly  hostile  to  us;  they  are  misled  hi 
other  interested  parties. 

Take  now,  for  example,  the  story  that  came  out  in  two  or  threi 
large  papers  in  South  America  just  recently  with  reference  to  thi 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  accumulated  in  the  United  States.  Thai 
was  being  very  skillfully  misrepresented  to  give  the  impression  tha 
we  were  amassing  this  as  a  means  of  dominating  South  America  an< 
depressing  exchange.  We  were  obliged  to  have  one  of  our  men  g^ 
in  and  explain  that  instead  of  using  the  gold  to  depress  exchange 
in  Latin  America,  we  would  use  it  in  order  to  permit  Latin  America 
to  buy  goods  from  us ;  that  we  proposed  to  use  that  gold,  so  far  ai 
we  possibly  could,  for  investments,  and  it  was  intended  for  use  in  jusi 
this  and  this  and  this  fashion. 

Again,  there  are  misrepresentations,  for  example,  as  to  Americai 
relief  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  The  motives  for  relief  to  thi 
famine  areas  in  China  and  Russia  come  up  for  comment  every  litth 
while.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  what  some  propaganda-of  this  soi  I 
comes  to  our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  your  answer  satisfy  the  people? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  rule  it  does,  but  the  answer  must  come  promptly 
and  from  men  in  the  field  who  are  in  a  position  to  act  with  soin^ 
judgment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  bank  case,  did  your  representative  undertake 
the  defense  of  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  With  the  assistance  of  the  bank,  to  a  certain  extent 
The  banks  can,  of  course,  come  out  and  make  such  a  statement,  hul 
very  frequently  the  natives  would  say  that  the  banks  were  interested 
and  that  they  obviously  would  distort  the  facts.  If  an  America^ 
Government  official,  however,  with  the  authority  of  the  Governmenl 
behind  him.  would  come  out  and  say  that  these  were  not  the  fa<'t^ 
and  state  what  the  facts  were,  they  would  believe  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  transaction  with  the  bank,  the  bank  got  th< 
worst  of  it,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  Yes;  and  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  tl^ 
misrepresentation  was  spread  to  include  all  American  banks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  it  was  the  bank  that  lost  the  money.  How  could 
they  construe  that  as  a  depredation  on  the  part  of  the  bank? 

Mr.  KIlein.  You  mean  in  the  propaganda? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  had  given  the  interpretation  that  American 
banks  were  interested  in  financing  shady  things  of  that  kind,  antl 
that  this  fiasco  was  an  indication  of  how  all  American  banks  con 
ducted  business.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  loss  on  the  part  oi 
that  bank,  but  it  was  entirely  misrepresented  by  the  pr^^pagantJM 
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It  emphasizes  more  and  more  that  that  is  one  of  the  field  functions 
of  our  men.  The  American  chambers  of  commerce  are  of  use  in 
that  connection,  but  there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  authorita- 
tive leadership. 

ilr.  Shbeve.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  the  same  rate  of  work  in 
the  next  year  which  you  have  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Approximately ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shre\x.  You  are  not  making  any  increases  in  the  lump-sum 
apDropriations  ? 

Mr.  Ki£iN.  We  are  making  no  increases  of  salary  whatsoever  over 
last  vear. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  21  there  is  a  trade  commissioner  with  a  sal- 
arv  of  $6^)00  per  annum. 

Mr.  Klhn.  We  are  asking  for  five  trade  commissioners  at  $6,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  I  notice  that  you  are  dropping  out  one  at  $3,250, 
an  assistant  trade  commissioner.  Is  that  place  to  be  filled  with  this 
assistant  trade  commissioner  promoted? 

Mr.  Klein.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  any  promotion  there. 

Mr.  SmtEVE.  I  see.    It  checks  out  all  right. 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Might  I  comment  on  the  new  language  on  page  20,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

RENT. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  come  back  to  that  in  just  a  minute.  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  the  item  of  $419,000.    What  rents  do  you  have  to 

pav? 

Mr.  Kleix.  For  every  one  of  those  offices  we  have  to  pay  rent,  of 
*^rt]rse.  I  do  not  think  we  are  finding  space  in  any  instance  in  a  lega- 
ii<»n  or  an  embassy,  and  the  rents  in  some  of  those  cities  are  unusually 

Mr.  Shbeve.  About  how  much  of  an  office  do  you  require  for  a 
'^ »mmissioner  and  his  clerk? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  trade  commissioner  and  his  clerk  require  perhaps 
■"^o  rooms,  and  possibly  a  third,  depending  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
's««.<  that  is  done ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  offices  four  or  five ;  bu% 
'TO  rooms  would,  ordinarily,  satisfy  a  trade  commissioner  and  his 
".'•rk.  Rentals  in  those  places,  I  will  say,  are  out  of  all  proportion 
'«>  those  in  the  United  States.  We  expect  a  larjEre  amount  of  travel 
frtjin  our  trade  commissioners,  and  in  a  country  like  Colombia,  where 
trarel  is  very  difficult  and  expensive,  to  cover  an  area  as  large  as  all 
"f  our  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  very  costly.  The  same  is  true,  of  course, 
•2  the  case  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Shke^-e,  I  was  thinking  that  you  might  put  into  the  record  the 
y^nts  vou  are  paying  in  all  of  these  various  places.  It  might  become 
r.teresting  and  illuminating,  with  the  idea  of  eventually  establishing 
ffi<^  for  these  people  owned  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  E[i*iN.  It  is  very  desirable,  indeed.  I  think  everything  that 
'in  be  done  to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  an  American  (jrovernment 
"Sf'e  building  in  each  of  those  larger  centers  would  be  strengthening 
^M  simplv  our  commercial  standing,  but  our  general  prestige.  (See 
p.  381.) 
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INVESTIGATION    OF    CHEMICALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  23  there  is:  "Investigation  of  chemicalsJ 
Explain  that. 

Mr.  KuEiN.  For  that  investigation  funds  were  appropriated  fo: 
this  year,  and  we  are  asking  that  it  be  continued.  The  chemica 
industry,  of  course,  is  one  that  was  very  considerably  stimulated  ii 
this  country  during  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  o 
industrial  chemicals — the  heavy  chemicals — and  we  are  very  anxioui 
to  encourage  the  study  of  possible  markets  in  the  new  industries  ii 
Latin  America.  Take,  for  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps 
there  is  a  very  considerable  market  to  be  found  now  for  caustic  sodi 
and  for  a  number  of  other  commodities,  where  a  market  did  not  exisi 
at  all  before  the  war.  We  are  very  anxious  to  find  all  of  these  mar 
kets  that  we  possibly  can  and  see  that  American  merchandise  ii 
placed  in  them  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  SnitEVE.  Would  there  be  any  great  demand  for  those  ( hemi 
cals? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  considerable,  because,  as  I  said,  with  this  new 
industrial  activity  throughout  Latin  America  they  are  very  anxioiii 
to  develop  some  of  their  raw  materials,  and  in  most  of  them  chemi 
cals  are  required. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF  FOODSTUFFS. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  have  some  new  investigations  to  be  provided  f<n 
in  1923.     The  first  is  foodstuffs. 

Mr. 'Klein.  The  first  is  foodstuffs.  With  reference  to  markets 
especially  in  canned  goods — canned  goods  and  preserved  foods  of  on^ 
sort  and  another — our  commodities  division  has  been  in  close  toucli 
with  manufacturers  and  others  preparing  facts  with  referoiKe  t<; 
difficulties  in  the  Latin-American  market.  Down  there  vou  will  fiinl 
local  prejudice  against  certain  types  of  American  merchandise,  and 
legislation  of  certain  types,  which  makes  it  hard  to  sell  this  charactel 
OT  merchandise.  All  of  these 'things  have  suggested  the  necessity 
for  a  technical  study  of  that  kind  by  a  specialist  in  the  field.  W^ 
have  never  had  an  investigation  of  that  type,  and  in  frequent  con 
ferences  we  have  had  with  representatives  of  that  industry  we  hav^ 
become  convinced  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  send  out  some  expert 
on  foodstuffs  to  look  into  these  factors. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  would  confine  his  w^ork  exclusively  to  foodstuffs! 

Mr.  Klein.  To  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  He  would  cover  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  and  h« 
would  do  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  was  done  in  these  cases.  Foi 
instance,  here  is  a  report  on  construction  machinery,  etc.,  in  Bolivia 

Mr.  Shrevt:.  And  this  is  the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  ar« 
asking  now  for  the  $100,000  in  another  item? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  other  item  was  in  reference  to  Europe,  and  these, 
of  course,  have  to  do  with  a  similar  situation  in  Latin  Americ«a 
and  the  three  commodities  we  are  interested  in  are  those  that  have 
not  been  covered  by  any  other  reports. 

We  had  a  study  in  commercial  hardware  a  few  years  ago,  bul 
that  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.    It  was  made  by  our  refiident 
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officials,  who  were  not  competent  critics  of  what  was  good  hardware 
and  what  was  bad  hardware,  and  we  decided  to  ask  for  an  investiga- 
tion by  experienced  hardware  men.  In  other  words,  we  want  to  get 
technical  information  that  is  really  authoritative.  That  is,  I  think, 
a  very  clear  and  vivid  illustration  between  technical  studies  of  this 
sort  by  our  field  men  and  field  studies  of  this  sort  by  a  specialist. 

• 
SPECIAL  AGENTS  AND  EXPERT  CLERKS,  WASHINGTON  OFFICE. 

Mr.  SHBE^^.  On  page  21  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  23  clerks  as 
against  24,  and  yet  the  total  salaries  have  quite  largely  increased. 
IX)es  that  mean  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  these  clerks  ?  It  is  "  Special 
agents  and  clerics." 

Mr.  Ki£iN.  I  think  the  items  that  would  show  increases  would  be 
in  th«se  special  agents  there.    They  are  new  men  and  men  to  carry 
on  these  commodity  studies. 
Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  would  really  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  an  increase  of  salary  so  much  as  it  would  be  a 
selection  of  different  types  of  men,  better  grades  of  men.  In  1922 
we  had  only  four  special  agents,  and  those  were  of  the  $2,500  and 
fliOO  grades.  In  1923  we  propose  to  put  in  two  special  agents  at 
^5,0i)0  and  $4,000 ;  that  is  to  say,  men  competent  to  make  field  studies 
of  much  better  character. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  would  not  be  simply  a  promotion  of  the 
^.000  to  a  $5,000  job? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  in  any  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  cover. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  set  a  definite  policy  that  there  shall  be  no 
promotions  of  that  character.  We  are  endeavoring  to  put  in  different 
and  more  competent  help. 

Mr.  Shheve.  Do  these  agents  travel  out  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  travel ;  yes,  sir. 

P1CHASE  OF   BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE,   PERIODICALS,    ETC. — RENT   OUTSIDE   DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA. 

There  is  one  item  on  page  20  that  is  new  language.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I^archase  of  books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and  reports,  plans,  speciflca- 
tii»i»,  manuscripts,  rent  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 

The  important  clause  in  that  new'  lan^age  is  the  phraseology 
"rent  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia.'' 

Mr.  Shbete.  That  would  probably  go  out  on  a  point  of  order  if  it 
^as  made. 

Mr.  Ei£ix.  The  reason  we  put  that  in  there,  and  we  would  prob- 
ably want  to  put  it  in  this  proposed  legislation,  was  that  there  has 
been  some  diflference  of  opinion  between  our  office  and  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  as  to  whether  this  fund  authorized  us  to  pay 
^nt  Originally  the  Comptroller  General  decided  it  did  not,  and  he 
subsequenUy  reversed  his  decision,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  am- 
bijnuty  there,  we  wanted  to  be  sure  that  we  were  paying  rent  out  of 
this  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  now  paying  rent? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  accounts  are  now  beinpr  passed? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  accounts  are  now  being  passed.  They  were  held 
up  because  of  that  decision,  which  was  subsequently  reversed. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  What  would  you  do  under  "plans"?  What  would 
you  be  drawinffplans  for? 

Mr.  Klein.  Vve  would  buy  plaps  of  proposed  railways  and  things 
of  that  character  which  might  interest  a  variety  of  American  firms. 
Very  frequently  our  men  are  in  position  to  acquire  valuable  informa- 
tion of  that  description,  and  thej  should  be  authorized  to  buy  plans 
and  specifications  of  that  description  when  under  extreme  circum- 
stances it  appears  that  American  firms  are  in  a  position  to  acquire  a 
trade  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  "manuscripts"? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  rather  a  comprehensive  term.  For  example,  a 
manuscript  description  of  a  proposed  irrigation  installation,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  more  or  less  general  information  of  that  kind. 
I  recall,  for  instance,  a  trip  I  made  in  northern  Argentina,  when  I 
was  in  position  to  acquire  valuable  descriptions  in  noithern  Argentina 
for  the  use  of  American  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  would  expect  to  pay  for  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  most  instances. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  expect  to  receive  anything  for  them? 
Are  thev  sold  or  are  they  given  away  ? 

Mr.  I^LEiN.  Very  frequiently,  if  they  were  made  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose  of  one  single  firm,  we  could  be  reimbursed :  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  put  to  a  use  of  that  kind  or  not,  and  if  thev  are 
for  the  use  of  several  different  firms  in  that  line  of  business,  I  doubt 
if  we  could  receive  any  compensation  for  them. 

EZOHANGE  ON  OFFICIAL  CHECKS. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  I  notice  you  have  the  same  elimination  we  referred 
to  vesterday ,  the  exchange  on  official  checks  ? 

\It,  Klein.  Yes ;  it  is  a  clause  which  seemed  to  be  so  ambiguous  iv 
to  confuse  the  minds  of  everyone,  and  we  decided  to  eliminate  it. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  TWO  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS   TO    WASHINGTON   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  clause,  ^^Provided^  That  not  more  than  tw< 
trade  commissioners  employed  under  this  appropriation  may  b 
recalled  from  their  foreign  posts  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  " — that  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  other  cases 
descril)ed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  have  that  carried? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

TO  pt'rther  promote  and  develop  the  commerce  of  the  united 

STATES  with  THE  EAR  EAST. 

Mr.  SnRE^'E.  The  next  item  is,  "  To  further  promote  and  develo 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far  East,"  etc.  Yon 
approi)riation  for  1922  was  $150,000,  and  you  are  asking  $235  ^6ri 
for  1923.  This  is  a  considerable  increase,  and  we  will  be  pleased  t 
have  you  explain  the  necessity  for  it. 
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Mr.  Klein.  The  first  fact  which  I  think  might  interest  the  com- 
mittee is  that  our  export  trade  in  general  with  the  Far  East  has 
fTTown  at  the  rate  of  something  like  315  per  cent  since  1913.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  our  exports  in  1913  was  $205,000,000  and  the 
average  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East  dur- 
ing the  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921  averaged  $850,000,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  we  proceed  any  further  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  countries  you  include  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  include  the  whole  circle  of  islands  and  the  main- 
land on  the  south,  passing  through  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
includinff  the  Philippines,  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China, 
China,  Japan,  and  eastern  Siberia.  Occasionally  under  this  fund 
we  have  also  had  our  trade  commissioners  go  down  to  Australia, 
but  our  resident  office  in  Australia  is  maintained  from  another  fund. 

American  trade  in  that  particular  section  is  going  forward  very 
rapi(Dv,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  with  the  adjustments  coming 
out  oi  the  present  conference  the  economic  possibilities  of  that  whole 
area  will  be  enormously  stimulated  and  that  opportunities  will  ex- 
pand very  considerably.  In  that  connection  I  might  cite  a  sentence 
from  an  editorial  which  was  published  in  a  New  York  daily  last 
Friday,  January  20,  with  reference  to  the  present  arms  conference. 
It  was  said  that — 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anybodj^  there  who  is  looking  abead  to  that 
tiJiie  when  our  capacity  for  excess  production,  when  our  absolute  need  to  keep 
oar  factories  open,  our  people  employed,  and  the  life  blood  flowing  In  the  veins 
f*i  industry  w^iU  compel  us  to  insist  upon  our  fair  and  equal  place  in  any  market 
ill  the  world  from  which  we  may  have  been  wrongfully  shut  out. 

XEW  TRADE  commissioners'  OFFICES,  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  area  in  mind  particularly  in  that  editorial  was  the  Far  East, 
and  with  the  tremendous  populations  there,  with  the  still  undevel- 
•^ped  natural  resources,  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  the  stimula- 
tion of  trade  in  general  will  move  forward  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  We 
W.  therefore,  we  are  justified  in  making  preparations  for  that  ex- 
pansion, and  especially  in  having  resident  officers  and  a  few  traveling 
trade  commissioners  to  carry  on  the  investigations  that  will  be 
necessary. 

I  will  call  attention  especially  to  certain  new  developments  there 
^hich  affect  our  plan,  as  indicated  on  page  25,  calling  for  new  offices 
and  a  few  of  these  technical  investigations.  One  of  those  develop- 
ments is  very  striking,  namely,  the  rising  nationalism,  a  term  I  use 
for  want  of  a  better  one,  in  many  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries, 
^hich  has  already  had  quite  a  marked  reaction — for  instance,  the  de- 
velopment of  factories  in  the  new  Republic  of  China,  the  very  rapid 
ievelopment  of  the  industrial  life  in  India.  This  has  created  new 
markets  for  American  machinery  and  for  general  equipment.  The 
n<»w  cotton  industry  in  China  is  based  very  largely  on  American 
machinery  which,  incidentally,  was  bought,  according  to  the  letters 
^^  have,  from  the  firms  themselves  originally,  at  the  instigation  of 
an<l  throufrh  the  assistance  of  our  office  in  Peking.  That  ^,000,000 
order,  which  was  the  first  set  of  orders  placed  by  the  new  cotton 
manufacturers  in  China,  was  very  largely  stimulated  bj;  Mr.  Arnold, 
ibe  commercial  attache  in  Peking.    Letters  could  be  cited  to  prove 
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that  fact.  We  are  particularly  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  thi 
new  industrial  expansion  in  India,  and  farther  India,  because  o| 
very  large  possibilities  there.  It  is  an  enormous  market,  so  far  ai 
consumers  are  concerned,  for  raw  materials  that  are  only  now  beg:in| 
ning  to  be  used,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  opportunities  for  the  use  ai 
American  machinery  and  equipment  in  general  will  prove  to  devel(^ 
a  most  attractive  market  in  that  section. 

For  that  reason  we  have  ventured  to  ask  for  three  new  offices  ii 
that  section,  two  in  India,  one  at  Delhi,  and  another  either  at  Bomj 
bay  or  Calcutta,  and  one  in  Canton.  In  view  of  the  present  i)oliticai 
situation  in  China  it  has  not  been  possible  for  us  to  maintain  closj 
relationship  with  South  China.  Canton  is,  of  course,  the  great  ma^^ 
ket  center  for  that  region,  and  if,  as  is  anticipated,  as  a  partial  re- 
sult of  this  conference  the  internal  conditions  in  China  will  l)ecorai 
stabilized,  we  must  have  some  source  of  information  and  a  point  ol 
direct  relationship  and  investigation  in  that  part  of  the  Chinese  Re* 
public.  A  further  reaction  on  that,  which  may  interest  the  commit- 
tee,  is  embodied  in  a  telegram  sent  by  Myron  W.  Robinson,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Manufacturers  Export  Association,  the  largest 
single  export  association  in  the  Ignited  States,  comprising  sonw 
l,20if)  members,  who  wired  to  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  to  the  effect 
that^ 

American  economic  interests  In  those  regions  are  ^reat  [referring  to  the  F«f 
East]  and  destined  to  become  infinitely  prreater.  Consequently,  in  our  opini«>n^ 
the  preservation  of  those  Interests  and  opportunities  for  tradinf;.  not  only  on 
the  part  of  cit'zens  of  the  United  States  hut  those  of  other  ooim tries  in  eqtiril 
measure,  can  best  be  secured  by  a  concrete  solution  of  the  problems  under  «ii^' 
cussion. 

COMMERCIAL  ATTACH^IS  AND  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commit 
sioners  have  you  now  in  China? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  China  we  have  one  commercial  attache  at  Pekin<r 
and  he  is  assisted  by  four  trade  commissioners.  At  present  one  ol 
those  men  is  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  has  three  assistants 
This  office  covers  ostensibly  the  whole  of  China,  an  area  in  which  v 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  information  because  of  a  lack  o 
transportation  facilities  throughout  the  Bepublic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  your  clerk  at  Peking  gets  $3,000 ;  is  that  th< 
usual  compensation? 

Mr.  KuEiN.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  living  that  salary  has  l)eei 
found  necessary  in  this  particular  case.  The  exchange  on  silver,  anil 
of  course,  silver  is  the  oasis  of  currency  in  the  Far  East,  has  beet 
very  badly  against  the  American  dollar.  Whether  that  conditio] 
will  be  modified  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  is  very  consider 
ably  modified,  we  may  be  able  to  cut  that  salary.  At  presents  ever 
one  of  our  officers  in  the  Far  East  is  losing  money  on  his  salary  I)e 
cause  of  exchange  difficulty. 

The  economic  reaction  from  the  present  conference  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  clear  understanding  in  international  affairs  in  the  Fa 
East  is  bound  to  result  in  a  tremendous  stimulus.  Take,  for  exampk 
the  single  reaction  of  the  consortium  arrangement  in  China.  Tna 
has  already  encouraged  very  considerably  many  American  firms. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  Why  is  there  a  diflference  of  $1,500  between  the  salary 
of  the  trade  commissioners  at  Pekine  and  at  Tokyo  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  man  whom  we  sent  out  to  Tokyo  is  a  new  man,  a 
young  man,  who  had  just  been  trained  here  a  short  time,  and  we  did 
not  feel  he  was  entitled  to  more  than  that  amount. 

Mr.  Shbete.  Do  you  expect  these  salaries  to  remain  the  same? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  I  anticipate  they  will. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  covered  the  question  of  new  offices. 

Mr.  EofiN.  Yes ;  but  there  is  one  striking  fact  with  reference  to 
India  which  might  be  of  special  interest  to  the  committee. 

TBADE  WITH  INDIA. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  I  wish  you  would  develop  our  prospects  for  trade  in 
those  two  places  in  India. 

Mr.  Ki«N.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  our  exports  to  India  have 
po^m  more  rapidly  than  those  to  almost  any  other  large  market  in 
anj  part  of  the  world.  The  increase  is  at  the  rate  of  597  per  cent 
over  the  prewar  period.  $19,600,000  of  goods  were  sold  to  India 
in  1913  and  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  was  $136,700,000,  or 
an  increase  of  697  per  cent. 

Mr.  SmtEVE.  What  brought  about  this  great  increase  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  variety  of  circumstances.  The  readjustment  of 
tnde  routes  to  which  I  made  reference  yesterday  had  a  very  direct 
reaction  there.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  put  our  eastern 
•^aboard  almost  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  ports  in  western  Europe 
>'>  far  as  India  was  concerned.  Formerly,  all  our  goods  had  to  be 
'i'ipped  out  to  India  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  else  around  Cape 
Horn,  which,  of  course,'  almost  put  our  shipments  out  of  the  question. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  just  before  the  war  gave  us  that  new  route, 
ifid  that  new  routing  of  goods  by  direct  shipment  from  the  Far  East, 
from  India  and  further  India  to  the  United  States  instead  of  to 
Europe  and  then  to  the  United  States,  was  very  considerably  stimu- 
lated during  the  war.  Secondly,  the  development  of  the  industrial 
plants  that  I  spoke  of  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
American  industrial  ingenuity  and  to  some  extent  even  by  American 
•^pitaL  and  we  look  for  an  expansion  along  those  lines. 
Mr.  Shreve.  What  products  do  we  receive  from  those  countries  ? 
Mr.  Klein.  From  the  Far  East  in  general,  of  course,  a  variety  of 
prodncts — silk,  primarily ;  copra,  cheap  textiles  of  one  kind  and  an- 
'^her,  dyewoods  from  the  south,  cabinet  woods  to  a  certain  limited 
eitent.  Various  kinds  of  drugs,  plants,  tea,  miscellaneous  tropical 
products,  fibres,  rubber,  and  tin  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  I  may 
^J  that  the  very  marked  increase  of  American  investments  in  that 
•rpa  has  encouraged  exports  all  the  more.  For  instance,  the  develop- 
a»nt  of  the  rubber-growing  plantations  in  the  East  Indies  has  been 
^rr  mudi  influenced  by  the  great  rubber  companies  of  the  United 
^ates.  That  activity  was  built  up  almost  entirely  during  the  war. 
«id  consequently  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  interest  on  the  part 
^'f  those  companies  in  the  general  economic  future  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  recent  placing  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  loan  in  this  country  is 
s^^  to  stimulate  even  further  purchases  in  the  United  States,  a 
situation  which  is,  of  course,  well  worthy  of  very  careful  attention. 
We  have  just  recently  sent  one  of  our  trade  commissioners  to  study 
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the  automobile  situation  there,  or  rather,  the  general  question  of 
traction  as  a  whole — the  problem  of  road  building,  possible  uses  of 
different  types  of  motor  vehicles,  and  of  tractors  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  lands  that  are  opened  up  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  oth^r  forms  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  Chinese  trade,  of  course,  has  grown  almost  as  rapidly.  The 
expansion  there  has  been  374  per  cent  since  1913. 

EQUIPMENT,   BENT,  TRAVEL,  AND  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  OF   NEW   OFFICES   IN  CHINA 

AND  INDIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  other  items  and  expenditures,  including  "  Equip- 
ment, rent,  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  cables,"  etc.,  you  esti- 
mate $22,725. 

Mr.  Klein.  Travel,  of  course,  is  unusually  expensive  in  the  Fat 
East,  and  our  men  are  required  to  cover  their  territory  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  which  accounts  for  the  relatively  large  amount  devote<l 
to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  rents  reasonable? 

Mr.  Klein.  Rents  are  not  very  reasonable,  and  space  is  very  dif 
ficult  to  obtain  in  some  of  the  large  cities,  and  not  only  that  but  \\ 
must  be  remembered  that  cable  expenses  are  very  high.  The  cabl^ 
service  in  the  Far  East  is  very  inadequate.  It  is  one  of  the  mosi 
serious  problems  now  before  the  Arms  Conference,  and  it  will  probi 
ably  be  years  before  we  get  an  adequate  cable  service  there.  Th^ 
cables  are  extremely  costly,  and  we  are  finding  them  of  greater  and 

greater  value,  because  ox  the  long  delay  in  mail  communication 
ecently,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  our  rice  investigation,  w< 
had  to  build  up  a  rather  extensive  service,  throughout  the  Far  Eas{ 
because  of  the  time  element  in  any  such  transaction;  that  is,  th< 
necessity  of  finding  out  the  conditions  of  the  market  and  the  priced 
on  as  recent  a  date  as  possible. 

Mr.  Shre>'e.  I  was  told  in  China  that  very  often  large  orders  weni 
to  Great  Britain,  because  of  their  inability  to  reach  the  United  State 
by  cable. 

Mr.  Kx.EiN.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  that  condition  be  remedied! 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  hoping  it  will  be.  One  of  the  big  question 
before  the  Arms  Conference  is  the  inaprovement  of  the  cable  service 
I  understand  other  branches  of  our  Government  are  making  a  veri 
careful  study  of  possibilities  of  cable  communication  by  way  of  thi 
Alaskan  islands  and  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  radio.  A  lar^ 
plant  has  just  been  installed  in  China  by  an  American  radio  com 
pany.  It  is  hoped  that  some  improvement  will  be  developed  in  tbi 
near  future,  but  we  have  had  to  estimate  rather  heavily  for  our  cabl 
expenses.  The  cable,  as  you  know,  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  busi 
ness.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  may  say  parenthetically,  for  th 
ineflicacy  of  Japanese  competition  in  j^outh  America. 

SPECIAL   TECHNICAL   INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  next  take  up  "  the  special  technical  invest! 
gations."  Are  you  conducting  any  of  these  investigations  at  th 
present  time? 
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Mr.  Klein.  None  of  these  at  present.  These  are  all  new  studies. 
We  have  completed  a  number  during  the  present  year  of  somewhat 
this  same  character.  We  have  just  completed  studies  of  electrical 
goods  and  industrial  machinery  and  a  regional  study  by  Mr.  Fowler 
of  the  situation  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  We  now  want  to  go  into 
ereater  detail  with  reference  to  the  industrial  situation  in  those 
countries;  that  is  to  say,  in  connection  with  the  first  four  of  these 
fiv^e  topics,  to  find  out  just  what  the  possibilities  are  of  competition 
with  our  own  products ;  for  example,  in  textiles.  Are  the  Chinese 
mills^ing  to  be  a  menace  to  our  own  mills  in  New  England?  Is 
the  silk  industry  likely  to  menace  the  manufacture  of  silk  products 
in  Pennsylvania  and  I^few  Jersey?  The  production  of  vegetable  oils 
may  conceivably  oflFer  some  competition  to  some  of  our  own  vege- 
table oils,  cottonseed  oil  particularly,  and  fibers  and  fiber  products 
in  the  same  way.  We  are  developing  quite  a  fiber  industry  in  this 
country.  Our  manufacturers  are  rather  anxious  to  know  what  is 
^ing  done  in  the  Far  East  in  the  same  line.  Methods  of  manufac- 
ture, technique,  and  competition  in  general  are  all  questions  that  must 
be  studied  by  specialists  rather  than  by  a  resident  agent.  They  re- 
quire the  highly  technical  equipment  which  is  so  clearly  indicated  as 
iiein^  essential  in  these  reports  on  special  commodities  to  which  I 
iiave  already  made  reference. 

n.\V!j,  AND  SUBSISTENCE  EXPENSES  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  EXPERTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  estimate  the  expenditures  of  these  special  tech- 
nical experts  for  travel,  subsistence,  supplies,  etc.,  at  $32,500. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  that  is  approximately  $6,000  apiece.  Of  course, 
travel  to  the  Far  East,  on  account  of  the  distance  involved,  is  very 
"xpensive.  I  think  that  is  a  very  moderate  estimate,  as  a  matter  of 
ijrt,  for  travel  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  make  it  cost  the.  United  States  an  aver- 
^  of  about  $12,000  for  each  investigation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  it  is  rather  high  because  of  the  distances  involved, 
f'Jl  extremely  important  because  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the 
p"ssibilities  of  competition  with  our  own  industries. 

OFUCE  TGBCE  AT  WASHINGTON. 

ilr.  Shbeve.  For  the  office  force  at  Washington  under  this  item 
f'^r  1922  your  estimate  is  $43,000,  and  for  1923,  $50,000.  What  is  the 
OfTasion  for  this  increase? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  represents  the  slight  increase  that  will  be  neces- 
^H"  to  take  care  of  tne  new  material  transmitted  from  these  new 
♦itBces  and  from  the  field  men.  In  other  words,  every  time  we  send  a 
trade  commissioner  into  the  field  or  open  a  new  office  in  the  field,  it 
->ans  just  that  much  more  material  comes  into  the  local  office  in 
Washington  to  be  edited,  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  United 
^utes.  and  it  is  quite  important  when  you  receive  valuable  informa- 
ti<»n  of  that  description  to  see  that  it  is  properly  distributed.  The  in- 
fTF*se  indicated  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  distri- 
'^'ition  of  valuable  material  coming  from  these  new  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  involve  any  increase  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  no  case. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  expenses  of  your  field  force  under  this  item 
amount  to  $105,500,  whereas  the  cost  of  the  office  force  in  Washing- 
ton amounts  to  $50,000.  Do  you  not  think  the  expenses  in  Washing- 
ton are  large  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  the  field  force? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  that  was  not  excessive,  because  we  try  tc 
use  that  fimd  for  the  general  preparation  of  reports  here,  the  editing 
of  all  material  of  this  description  [indicating],  and  the  fund  has  U\ 
be  used  through  the  whole  organization.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
extra  burden  thrown  on  our  accounting  office  and  our  chief  clerk's 
office,  on  the  tariff  division,  on  the  commercial  intelligence  division 
and  on  practically  every  division  throughout  the  whole  organization 
There  is  a  certain  burden  that  is  thrown  on  them  in  connection  witl; 
the  better  guidance  and  administration  of  those  men  in  the  field,  and 
we  have  found  that  that  proportion  is  a  fair  estimate.  In  no  cas< 
are  men  put  on  such  funds  in  the  local  office  unless  there  is  a  direci 
relationship  with  the  work  in  that  particular  area. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS  AND  EXPERT  CI£BKB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  special  agents  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  men  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Far  Easten! 
division,  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  men  also  in  one  or  two  of  tiM 
other  divisions  of  high  caliber  who  spend  by  far  the  greater  part  ol 
their  time  on  Far  Eastern  subjects.  We  have,  for  instance,  very  con 
siderable  need  for  high-grade  help  of  that  description  in  the  taril 
division  to  take  care  of  the  rather  complicated  questions  that  aris^ 
from  changes  in  the  Far  Eastern  tariffs.  In  the  editorial  division  w( 
likewise  have  to  have  men  who  are  unusually  well  equipped  on  th< 
economic  situation  throughout  the  Far  East  in  order  to  edit  mori 
intelligently  the  reports  that  come  in.  We  try  to  have  as  expet 
guidance  here  in  Washington  for  men  out  in  the  field  as  we  possihl] 
can,  in  order  that  the  valuable  data  sent  in  by  those  men  from  x\\\ 
field  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  It  has  been  found  by  a  carefu 
study  of  the  experience  of  the  bureau  in  past  years  that  a  little  to^ 
much  attention  was  given  to  field  work  in  proportion  and  not  enougj 
to  the  careful  dissemination  and  compilation  of  the  data  in  th^ 
country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  experts  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  expert,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  technical  tern 
used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  indicate  a  grade  of  helj 
above  that  of  clerk  and  not  quite  of  the  status  of  special  agent.  I 
is  rather  difficult  to  define  that  in  detail.  It  would  be  a  person  c^ 
some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  with  perhaps  less  of  i 
background  than  the  special  agent.  A  special  agent  to  whom  wi 
pay  $6,000  or  $4,000  or  $3,500  would  be  a  man  who  had  had  somi 
trade  experience  of  his  own,  who  had  been  all  over  the  Far  East 
who  had,  in  other  words,  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  his  field,  i 
it  may  be  called  that,  whereas  an  expert,  as  interpreted  here,  froij 
$1,600  to  $2,000,  would  be  a  person  who  had  spent  some  years  il 
studying  far  eastern  questions  in  the  United  States  but  who  ha^ 
never  had  real  business  experience  of  his  own  and  had  never  beei 
through  the  Far  East.  We  try  to  develop  a  spirit  in  the  servio 
which  will  encourage  men  in  these  grades  to  go  out  in  the  field  am 
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acquire  more  training  and  use  that  training  as  a  basis  for  general 
aiiTanceroent  through  our  service. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  I  notice  you  have  eight  expert  clerks ;  are  they  em- 
ployed in  any  other  service  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  employed  here  in  Washington  in  the  main, 
in  somewhat  the  same  capacity.  You  will  notice  they  are  graded 
relatively  a  little  bit  lower  than  the  others.  There  are  10  clerks 
under  that  heading  estimated  for  1923  at  $1,200,  for  instance; 
4  at  $1,400.    In  other  words,  this  is  a  relatively  lower  grade. 

CmERPRETEBS,   GtriDES,    STENOGRAPHEStS,    AND    SPECIAL    ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  One  item  down  below,  under  "  Other  objects  of  ex- 
r>eiiditures:"  Interpreters,  guides,  stenographers,  and  special  as- 
sisUnts,  $5,050? 

Mr.  Kizix.  As  I  recall  it,  this  particular  increase  was  intended 
to  tgke  care  of  men  traveling  in  certain  sections  of  the  Far  East, 
where  special  service  in  the  matter  of  interpreters  was  necessary, 
^eexpwt  in  this  program  to  expand  our  work  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Far  East,  where  trade  has  not  yet  been  considerably  opened  up. 
Take,  for  example,  work  in  Far  India  and  in  India  itself.  One 
of  oar  trade  commissioners,  returned  recently,  noted  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  the  most  effective  information  he  had  to  deal  directly 
*ith  the  natives  and  to  go  to  their  homes  to  find  out  the  kind  of 
?wds  actually  in  use  and  to  go  into  the  stores^  and  find  out  what 
iev  had  on  their  shelves.  That  was  a  detailed  study  of  a  kind  we 
m  never  made  before,  and  the  value  of  its  was  so  keenly  appreci- 
ated that  we  decided  to  undertake,  if  permitted,  more  direct  studies 
of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Do  your  representatives  in  the  foreign  countries 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  are  working  ? 

Mr.  Klhn.  In  almost  every  case.  In  such  a  case  as  India,  where 
^e  have  such  an  enormous  number  of  native  dialects,  it  is  rather 
iiffictdt;  but  even  there  we  have  been  able  to  get  a  man  who  under- 
^ds  some  of  the  native  languages ;  and  in  no  case  is  a  man  sent 
•jat  to  a  resident  oflSce  without  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  language 
'^f  that  district. 

Mr.  Shbevk  You  might  explain  the  last  item  in  that  segregation, 
"Transferred  to  contingent  expenses." 

Mr.  KuKiN.  That  is  a  general  fund  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
'^f  buying  general  equipment  in  the  field.  It  is  expended  through 
4^  General  Supplies  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  T  think  Mr.  Libbey  explained  that  and  we  will  let 
^  explanation  cover  the  whole  service,  if  you  will  give  us  a  list 
rf  vour  rents  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Klbik.  I  will  have  that  mserted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  some  new  language  on  page  23 — "  documents, 
f'»*ns,  specifications,  manuscripts,  *  ♦  ♦  rent  outside  of  the  Dis- 
^  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  Ki«K.  That  again  brings  up  the  question  of  more  direct  and 
^P^cific  authorization  for  expenditures  for  rent.  We  are  now  spend- 
"^  money  out  of  this  Far  Eastern  fund  for  rent  and  the  comp- 
^Der  allows  us  to  do  so ;  but  because  of  previous  doubts  we  want 
to  have  definite  assurance,  if  possible. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  also,  is  some  new  language : 
"  Provided^  That  not  more  than  two  trade  commissioners  employed 
under  this  appropriation  may  be  recalled  from  their  foreign  posts 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Department  of  Commerce." 

Mr.  Klein.  There  again  the  purpose  of  that  is  bringing  in  men 
of  recent  experience  in  the  field  to  direct  our  own  work.  We  find 
that  the  most  efficient  guidance  and  directive  form  of  the  work  of  the 
men  in  the  field  can  be  given  by  men  who  have  had  recent  experience 
in  the  field  themselves,  instead  of  putting  in  charge  of  the  service 
here  men  who  have  never  experienced  the  difficulties  in  the  field  ol 
the  trade  commissioner.  We  find  it  to  be  much  more  economical  and 
much  more  efficient  to  bring  in  men  from  the  field,  under  this  au- 
thorization, and  put  them  in  charge  of  the  offices  here. 

TO  investigate  domestic  AND  FOREIGN  PROBLEMS  OP  PRODUCTION,  DIS 

TRIBUTION,  AND  MARKETING. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  26,  you  are  asking,  for  1923,  $540,000,  aj 
against  $250,000  for  1922,  "to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  to  investigate  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  ai 
foreign  problems  relating  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  mar 
keting,"  and  so  forth.  This  item  was  carried  in  the  last  deficiency 
bill  of  June  16,  1921,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  necessity  for  that  iteu 
and  also  the  cause  of  the  proposed  increase. 

COMMODITY  DIVISIONS. 

DUTIES  AND  SALARIK8  OF  CHIEFS  AND  ASSISTANT  CHIEFS  OF  DIVISIONS,  TRANSISTOR!) 

ETC. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  no  one  group  of  divisions  in  the  whole  bureau 
that  has  aroused  so  much  interest  and  favorable  reaction  from  i\\\ 
trade  throughout  the  country  as  this  group  of  so-called  commoiliti 
divisions  authorised  under  this  appropriation  of  $250,000.  Thi 
group  was,  frankly,  an  experiment  this  year.  We  had  never  had  tha 
type  of  specialized  service. 

If  you  will  note  the  divisions  established  under  that  fund,  on  paj^ 
27,  you  will  observe  we  have  tried  to  cover,  in  a  general  way,  soni 
12  or  14  of  the  leading  export  industries  of  the  United  States.  Tlv 
reaction  from  those  industries  has  been  almost  unparalleled  in  th 
history  of  the  bureau ;  they  have  responded  with  the  appointment  (i 
the  68  cooperative  committees  to  which  I  have  already  made  refei: 
ence,  representing  something  like  153,000  individual  firms  and  estali 
lishments  of  all  sorts.  They  have  sent  the  best  men  in  those  in 
dustries  down  here  to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
to  steps  for  further  cooperation.  The  individual  industries*  a 
groups,  have  expended  enormous  sums  themselves  to  supplement  thi 
work.  The  rubber  industry,  for  example,  through  its  expert  ha 
spent  a  very  large  simi  of  money  to  distribute  further  the  results  o 
the  work  of  our  rubber  division.  Similarly  the  various  lumber  ass<i 
ciations  throughout  the  country  have  been  developing  new  intere^ 
in  the  possibilities  of  foreign  markets  as  a  direct  result  of  the  stiiclic 
made  by  our  lumber  division. 
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Hie  strikLng  feature  of  these  divisions,  I  may  say,  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  maimed  by  men  selected  from  the  industries  themselves,  with 
credentials  satisfactory  to  those  industries.  The  Civil  Service  has 
Ijeen  very  liberal  in  its  adjustment  of  its  regulations  for  us,  and  we 
have  been  able,  for  that  reason,  to  bring  in  men  of  the  very  highest 
caliber  to  take  charge  of  our  respective  divisions:  The  salaries  indi- 
cateJ  for  the  chiefs  of  spme  of  these  divisions  are  rather  high  as 
Government  salaries  go,  but  they  are  very  far  below  the  compensation 
secured  in  the  field  by  these  very  men. 

Thej  are  serving  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  Government  and  to 
their  industries,  and  they  are  agreeing  in  every  case  to  stay  with  the 
Bureau  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  order  to  build  up  this  type  of 
service.  We  have  had  thousands  of  responses  of  all  sorts  from 
the  trade  associations.  Here  is  one  from  the  Knit  Goods  Manufac- 
turers of  America : 

•  •  •  The  change  is  so  market!  that  we  have  unconsciously  come  to  caU 
it  (be  oew  Department  of  Commerce  because  of  this  commodity  idea. 

It  has  brought  in  an  entirely  new  reaction.  We  are  getting,  for 
example,  much  better  guidance  of  our  men  in  the  field  because  we 
happen  to  have  men  here .  who  can  interpret  intelligently  every 
report  that  comes  in  from  the  men  in  the  field.  Very  frequently  a 
^port  came  in  from  a  commercial  attache  or  trade  commissioner 
•Jealing  with  a  type,  we  will  say,  of  heavy  machinery,  and  there  was 
Sfi  one  in  the  bureau  to  decide  eflFectively  where  that  report  should 
■e  directed  in  order  that  it  should  yield  the  greatest  return.  Now, 
.ovever,  we  have  a  series  of  commodity  experts  who  know  from  their 
ftvn  long  trade  experience  exactly  the  companies  in  this  country,  as 
t"  groups  of  firms  and  regions  in  the  industrial  districts,  that  can 
[irrifit  by  the  information  coming  in  from  the  field  of  that  description. 

>imilarly   the  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction  has  been  most 

•rimulating.     In  other  words,  these  men,  by  their  constant  contacts 

a  these  different  trades,  going  out  and  interviewing  the  different 

t^iividual  manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  bring  back  new 

h^  as  to  what  they  really  want  to  know — what  information  should 

'•*  secured  by  our  men  in  the  field.    In  other  words,  it  is  because  for 

tl-  first  time  you  may  say  we  are  bringing  a  practical  guidance  to 

'"-  work  of  the  whole  bureau,  and  the  stimulation  has  been  evident 

r'»i  only  throughout  the  Washington  organization,  but  especially 

*'i-oughout  the  field  force  not  simply  of  our  bureau,  but  of  the 

'  n^ular  Service  as  well:    It  has  been  especially  useful  in  directing 

^•it*  enormous  confidential  distribution  of  such  information — a  most 

^^ioable  service — and  in  making  decisions  as  to  just  how  the  material 

^iil  be  handled. 

The  general  reaction  from  all  the  industries  can,  as  I  say,  be 
r^lioated  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  National  Council  of  Cotton 
Manufacturers  declares — 

•  •  •  Tbere  is  a  jjrowing  feeling  In  our  organizntion  that  the  Government 
•^  *t  \Att  cooperating  in  a  very  definite  and  helpful  way  in  behalf  of  the 

It  is  that  feeling  that  is  created  by  a  well-trained  intelligent 
?«*rvice. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  IKON  AND  STEEL,  LUMBER,  SHOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  division  of  iron  and  steel.  Out 
side  of  the  complimentary  reports  you  get  of  this  service  what  an 
the  actual  results ;  what  has  been  produced  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  iron  and  steel  division — I  may  say,  parentheti 
cally,  that  the  salary  of  $8,000  for  the  chief  of  that  division  was  a 
temporary  figure  fixed  just  at  the  moment  these  estimates  weri 
originally  prepared.  We  happened  to  have  at  that  time  an  expeH 
with  us,  who  has  since  been  sent  into  the  field  in  another  capacity 
who  was  being  paid  at  that  rate,  and  the  salary  now  paid  to  the  chie 
of  that  division  is  $3,500,  instead  of  $8,000,  so  that  there  is  a  norma 
scaling  there.  We  do  not  plan  to  pay  in  any  case  for  an^  of  t\u 
chiefs  of  these  divisions  more  than  $6,000,  and  in  many  instancei 
you  see  the  salary  runs  below  that  figure. 

Mr.  Shreve.  x  ou  might  enumerate  the  duties  of  each  one  of  thesi 
chiefs  of  division. 

Mr.  Klein.  Tlie  chief  of  the  division  must  be  a  man  of  very  wid 
experience  in -his  industry;  a  man  who  base  traveled  abroad,  wh< 
has  had  long  expei-t  experience  in  the  foreign  trade,  not  simply  ai 
expert  in  his  own  local  field,  but  a  man  who  has  sold  goods  abn)a(l 
or  who  knows  from  first-hand  observation  the  difficulties  of  sollin 
and  problems  involved  in  selling  goods  of  that  particular  line  abrouf 
In  other  words,  he  must  have  been  at  some  time  or  other  an  expor 
manufacturer,  or  a  man  concerned  directly  in  exporting;  he  nni.H 
have  traveled  widely;  must  be  a  man,  also,  well  known  in  the  d<i 
mestic  industry,  in  order  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  industn 
The  business  men  of  the  country  have  for  many  years  been  ver; 
skeptical  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  Government  officials 
In  this  case,  however,  we  have  gone  to  the  industries  and  asked  then 
to  make  the  selection,  as  far  as  they  care  to,  and  in  each  case  the! 
have  come  forward  and  have  done  that,  and  in  every  case  the  mei 
that  we  have,  for  that  very  reason,  have  been  very  acceptable  to  then 
and  in  every  case  the  salaries  paid  have  been  very  moderate  for  tha 
type  of  man,  even  in  these  days  of  depression. 

The  chief  characteristics  or  a  division  chief  is  he  is  a  man  who  ha 
a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  field,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  his  trad^ 
and  who  is  also  a  man  of  discretion;  a  man  of  some  consideraM 
judgment,  and  who  has  the  ability  also  to  convey  information  ii 
writing  or  orally.  That  is  not  a  common  talent,  I  may  say ;  we  hav 
found  in  the  past  that  some  of  the  best  experienced  business  me 
are  the  poorest  men  for  work  of  this  description;  in  other  woni 
it  is  one  thing  to  collect  information  and  a  very  different  thing  t 
convey  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  assistant  chief  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  assistant  chief  is  the  administrative  officer  of  tli 
division,  who  looks  after  current  correspondence  and  sees  to  tli 
efficient  handling  of  the  correspondence.  We  try  to  make  these  div 
sions  business  offices  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  reca 
a  letter  I  read  yesterday  from  the  Washbum-Crosby  Co.,  in  whi(^ 
they  expressed  surprise  at  our  having  written  the  reply  on  the  sain 
had  some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  not  a  wide  busine^ 
offices. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  Now  what  about  the  translators  and  research  clerks? 

ilr.  Kt,ftn.  The  translators  and  research  clerks  perform  the  duties 
more  or  less  defined  in  that  teim.  They  are  men  who  are  familiar 
with  more  than  one  forei^  language;  men  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  research.  They  are  mostly  college  graduates  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  handling  statistics,  but  not  a  wide  business 
experience.  The  stenographers,  file  clerks,  and  statistical  clerks  I 
ttiink  are  self-explanatory. 

The  divisions,  as  you  can  see,  sire  small  and,  I  believe,  very  well 
manned.  In  every  case  I  think  the  efficiency  is  of  a  very  high  order 
and  quite  comparable  to  similar  organizations  maintained  in  some 
of  the  largest  trade  associations  or  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  service  in  these  various  divisions,  I  take  it,  is 
performed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes ;  entirely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  have  these  divisions  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Kt^iN.  They  were  established  by  the  deficiency  act  of  June 
16. 1921.   They  went  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  how  they  operate; 
what  the  procedure  is.  How  do  you  get  this  information  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufccturer  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  information  comes  in  in  the  shape  of  dispatches 
received  in  the  bureau  at  the  rate  now  of  about  150  a  day  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  from  our  men  and  from  the  consular  service.  That 
information  is  sorted  out  by  the  various  divisions  and  transferred 
to  the  division  most  interested.  In  many  cases  a  single  dispatch 
^11  interest  three  or  four  or  five  divisions.  Take,  for  example,  a 
'ii-patch  that  has  to  do  with  the  lumber  markets  in  China.  It  goes 
to  the  lumber  division.  It  is  there  examined  by  the  person  in  charge 
an<l  decision  is  made  by  him  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  In 
many  instances  it  involves  publication  in  Commerce  Reports;  not 
necessarily  publication  in  its  present  form,  but  probably  an  amplifica- 
tion of  it.   The  report  as  it  comes  in  may  be  fragmentary. 

The  division  is  also  charged  with  the  task  of  collecting  information 
from  all  kinds  of  private  sources ;  for  example,  they  are  required  to 
rpad  many  export  trade  journals  in  that  particular  field,  especially 
trade  journals  published  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  found  it 
tn  Ije  the  case  that  many  of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters — in 
fa'^t,  most  of  them — are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  literature  pub- 
lished in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for 
tliem  to  know  what  is  being  published  in  the  lumber  journal  in 
>*weden  or  a  similar  journal  in  Norway. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  is  that  information  disseminated  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all  focused  in  the  division  and  then  may  be 
aistributed  in  one  of  several  ways:  In  Commerce  Reports,  or  if  it 
contains  information  of  an  immediate  trade-opportunity  character  it 
'twill  very  probably  be  sent  out  in  the  shape  of  one  of  these  confi- 
'kntial  circulars  to  the  firms  most  interested.  If,  for  example,  it 
drtils  with  a  far  eastern  lumber  opportunity,  our  lumber  division 
is  substantially  informed  of  the  names  of  the  firms  in  this  country 
that  would  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  such  an  opportunity.  The 
nrrular  in  question  is  sent  out  through  the  various  trade  associa- 
tions with  which  that  particular  division  is  in  contact  and  to  indi- 
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viduals.  It  is  brought  to  the  attention  most  directly  of  the  firms 
that  could  really  profit  by  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  follow  this  up  to  see  whether  those  to  whom 
it  is  sent  have  profited  b^  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  Each  division  is  required  to  follow  this  up  as  far  as 
possible.  Of  course,  in  many  instances,  the  opportunities  are  given 
over  to  some  of  the  trade  journals.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  rela- 
tionship between  our  bureau  and  the  hundreds  of  trade  journals  pub- 
lished m  this  country.  It  is  more  valuable,  for  instance,  for  a  report 
on  the  lumber  opportunity  in  China  to  be  published  in  a  lumber 
trade  journal  than  it  would  be  in  some  general  newspapers. 

The  types  of  inquiries  that  come  in  indicate  pretty  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  division.  I  happen  to  have  here  three  that  came 
in  the  other  day,  which  show  pretty  clearly  the  kind  of  service  that 
must  be  rendered : 

January  21,  telegram  from  the  Douglas  Fir  Exploitation  &  Ex- 
port Co.,  San  Francisco,  an  organization  which  represents  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  mills  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  position  to  cui 
Douglas  fir,  Sitka  spruce,  and  western  hemlock  for  export,  askini; 
the  Lumber  Division  to  ascertain,  through  our  representatives  in 
Japan,  whether  there  is  any  foundatioi^  for  the  rumor  that  the  Jap 
anese  Government  is  planning  to  place  a  new  duty  on  America! 
lumber. 

They  turn  to  us  immediately  for  information  of  that  character 
because  our  man  in  Tokyo  is  in  a  position  to  get  information  of  thai 
type  in  advance. 

January  17,  letter  from  Southern  Lumber  Exporters'  Association 
New  Orleans,  asking  the  Lumber  Division  to  investigate  the  niattt»i 
of  contract  forms  used  by  lumber  exporters  in  foreign  countries 
with  particular  reference  to  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  ass*) 
ciation  in  adopting  a  standard  contract  form  for  export. 

The  third  inquiry  is  from  the  American  Pitch  Pine  Export  Co, 
New  Orleans,  a  Webb-law  selling  organization  for  a  number  of  ih 
largest  mills  in  the  South.  This  company  asked  the  Lumber  Divrsioi 
to  obtain  weekly  reports  regarding  prices  received  by  lumber  e\ 
porters  in  competitive  countries  in  various  foreign  markets,  statinj 
that  this  information  would  be  most  valuable,  and  that  reliabl 
information  of  this  kind  could  not  be  procured  from  any  of  the  com 
pany's  connections  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  there  been  any  substantial  increase  in  the  export 
of  lumber  since  this  division  has  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  particular  division  has  been  functioning  onl 
since  about  the  1st  of  September,  so  that  it  is  a  little  bit  early  t 
show  effects  of  its  activities ;  but  I  am  very  confident  that  f avorabi 
results  will  be  manifest  because  of  the  activities  of  this  division  an 
its  contacts  with  all  of  the  lumber  establishments  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  chief  of  that  particular  *div 
sion,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  traveled  throughout  the  Unite 
States  visiting  all  the  big  lumber  associations  and  mdividual  luml^c 
manufacturers  of  commodities  that  are  interested  in  foreign  com 
tries  and  f oreim  trades. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  service,  then,  is  purely  informational  ?    • 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  purely  informational;  in  fact,  that  is  the  bas; 
of  the  whole  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  its  bus 
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ness  is  to  secure  reliable  information  on  foreign  trade  conditions  and 
to  tranaoit  that  information  to  the  persons  and  firms  in  a  position 
lo  profit  by  it. 

That  is,  in  brief,  the  function  of  all  chiefs  of  divisions.  And  the 
reaction  has  been  not  simply  cordial,  but  one  might  say  almost  vio- 
lently enthusiastic.  We  have  been  literally  swamped  with  requests 
for  other  divisions.  After  the  most  painstaking  care,  we  were  able 
to  compile  the  list  on  page  2§.  I  may  §ay  it  was  a  very  large  task 
to  compile  that  list.  There  were  dozens  and  scores  of  industries,  rep- 
resenting manufactures  going  into  foreign  markets  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  asking  us  to  establish  divisions.  This  list  repre- 
sents the  most  careful  curtailment,  after  much  study.  It  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  degree.  The  musical  industry,  for  example,  which 
has  a  very  considerable  export  business,  requested  a  division  of  its 
<)wn,  and  many  others  have  done  the  same. 

KEIW  DIVISIONS  TO  BB  ESTABUSHED  IN  1923. 

3fr.  Shrevb.  On  page  28  the  new  divisions  to  be  established  cover 
quite  a  wide  range,  involving  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money. 
l>o  you  think  they  are  lustified  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  they  are  in  every  instance.  In  other  words, 
we  hare  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  trade  situation  and  I  may 
add  we  are  guided  in  this  case  not  simply  by  the  value  of  the  ex- 
F»orts  involved,  but  by  the  interests  and  enthusiasm  and  actual  de- 
sires of  the  industries.  In  a  few  instances  it  developed  that,  although 
they  had  a  considerable  export  of  certain  commodities,  the  industries 
tbanselves  were  not  interested  in  cooperation  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  first  item  there,  meat  and  dairy  products. 
That  is  of  great  interest  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  particular  industry  had  an  export  in  1913  of 
Kifflething  like  $160,000,000  worth  of  merchandise.  In  the  three  post- 
)^ar  years  that  figure  had  risen  to  $682,000,000;  in  other  words,  an 
increase  of  365  per  cent.  It  is  in  dire  straits  to  hold  all  that  trade. 
It  must  know  all  it  can  possibly  find  out  about  foreign  markets. 
In  the  case  of  dairy  products  particularly  such  lines  as  canned 
milk,  formerly  in  great  demand  from  the  United  States,  have  since 
the  war  seen  the  gradual  encroachment  once  more  of  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  Swiss  and  French  particularly,  and  have  found  great 
iifficulty  in  holding  the  markets.  The  unemployment  in  that  par- 
limlar  mdustry  would  be  very  considerably  modified  if  we  are  able 
t<j  develop  more  foreign  markets  or  even  to  hold  those  we  have  already 
?»ined.  We  regard  the  service  we  are  rendering  as  thus  related  to 
tl»  labor  problem. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Agriculture  is  recovering,  is  it  not,  in  the  allied 
<^>untries1 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  very  largely,  and  as  that  recovery  develops  we 
^ill  have  increasing  competition  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  butter 
t^de,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in  the  various 
^^rkets  abroad,  and  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  protect 
Jii«?  mterests  of  the  American  exporters  in  those  lines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  do  you  protect  the  interests  for  that  meat 
«id  dairy  products?  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  the  pro- 
'■e^lure  is^here. 
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Mr.  KiiEiN.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  organization  of  that  divi 
sion,  as  I  said,  we  would  select  a  man  who  had  had  actual  experienc 
in  marketing  those  commodities  abroad,  a  man  who  was  more  o! 
l^ss  familiar  with  the  possibilities  of  some  foreign  markets  and  witl 
the  methods  of  selling.  Under  his  direction  our  existing  field  fore 
would  be  required  to  transmit  quantities  of  new  information  on  th 
foreign  situation  in  that  trade.  The  division  would  then  compil 
that  information  and  transmit  it  promptly  to  the  firms  in  thii 
country,  as  I  said  before,  that  are  in  a  position  to  profit  by  it.  I| 
other  words,  the  division  would  form  an  intelligent  technical  poin 
of  contact  between  our  existing  field  force,  on  the  one  hand,  and  th 
local  domestic  industry  on  the  other.  It  was  the  lack  of  that  technica 
contact  that  has  long  hampered  the  efficient  service  of  the  Bureau  o 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  we  have  found  out  for  th 
first  time  since  the  establishment  this  year  of  the  commodities  divi 
sions  what  is  the  value  of  a  well-trained  and  experienced  relationshi] 
between  the  industry  and  the  bureau. 

The  canned-goods  industry  is  a  very  clear  illustration  of  thai 
In  previous  years  a  report  would  come  in  dealing  with  canned  gootli 
It  was  sent  out  in  a  routine  fashion,  perhaps  to  hundreds  of  manit 
facturers  and  exporters  of  canned  goods,  but  without  a  careftl 
analysis,  since  we  had  no  expert  to  make  such  an  analvsis.  T<)-<la 
we  have  in  charge  of  the  small  section  of  the  foodstuffs  division, 
section  woefully  undermanned,  a  man  of  experience,  who  has  alreadj 
shown  to  the  industry  that  there  are  enormous  possibilities  for  nel 
markets  for  American  canned  vegetables,  canned  fish,  and  cannei 
fruits.  That  service  must  be  expanded  to  meet  the  inquiries  that  nt 
pouring  in  on  us. 

Trade  inauiries,  as  I  said  before,  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  alxnl 
1,000  a  week;  in  other  words,  last  week  we  had  some  10,800  an<l  til 
week  before  that  we  had  about  9,000.  And  if  that  increase  continual 
we  simply  must  have  more  intelligent  guidance  in  these  commodi^ 
divisions  in  order  that  our  men  in  the  field  will  be  able  to  answer  tli 
inquiries  more  intelligently  and  in  order  that  the  replies  as  thti 
come  in  can  be  very  carefully  considered.  Very  frequently,  U 
instance,  a  man  will  reply  from  the  field  in  a  vague,  indifferei 
fashion:  he  will  send  in  certain  information  that  is  misleading:  hx 
with  an  intelligent  manufacturer  and  exporter  in  charge  of  th: 
end  deficiencies  of  that  description  in  the  field  will  be  proniptl 
checked  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  general  service  covers  those  matters  now,  in 
way? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  a  way,  and  only  in  a  way.  In  other  words,  we  ai 
able  to  serve,  through  the  present  commodity  divisions,  a  very  lin 
ited  number  of  industries,  and  slight  all  of  these  others,  the  new  one 
which  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  the  service  as  those  that  we  ha^ 
had  before.  And  the  reason  the  selection  is  limited  to  the  12  or  1 
commodity  divisions  noted  was  because  our  funds  would  only  perm 
so  many. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  men  selected  through  the  Civil  Service  Con 
mission! 

Mr.  KiiEiN.  Yes;  and  with  the  very  careful  cooperation  of  the  i) 
dustries  themselves  in  every  case.  And  we  have-to-day  the  heartiei 
cooperation  from  the  different  trades,  because  of  the  tact  the  tra<li 
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feel  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Goyermuent  is  giving  them  real,  intel- 
ligent guidance. 
1  may  say  further,  in  that  connection,  that  this  group  of  commodity 

experts  and  commodity  divisions  gives  the  Government,  for  the  first 

time,  a  whole  series  of  commodity  studies  which,  in  a  way,  are  com- 

}«nible  to  the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Agricultural  Department ; 

but  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  them  devoted  to  the  commodities 

more  particularly  concerned  in  export. 
Mr.  Shkevb.  I  can  see  no  limit  to  the  extension  of  these  various 

(Jepartments,  because  if  you  try  to  cover  every  commodity  you  will 

lave  as  many  divisions  as  there  are  commodities. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  are  160  or  160  different  categories  that  can 

1«  easily  resorted  to. 

Mr.  J:5hbeve.  Could  not  some  of  them  be  consolidated  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  been  consolidated  and  cut  down.     Take,  for 

example,  the  pressure  we  had  from  the  musical  industry :  It  has  been 

tremendous  for  the  establishment  of  a  music  division.    We  said  no, 

that  we  would  have  to  stop  somewhere  and  the  music  service  would 

iiare  to  be  content  with  the  service  of  our  specialties  division,  which 

^  a  sort  of  miscellaneous  division.    We  have  had  all  sorts  of  pressure 

from  the  jewelry  trade,  pressure  of  an  unusual  character  and  offers 

"f  <x>operaton.    There  again  we  had  to  draw  the  line  and  we  told 

'bem  they  must  be  satisfied  with  service  of  that  description  from  our 

'[•wialties  division.    The  exporters  of  meats  have  come  forward  and 

>Mi]:  ''Why,  we  export  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  meats;  we  ought 

**'  liare  a  separate  division." 

Vou  are  quite  right ;  there  is  no  limit  to  that  thing,  and  we  have 
'!i*-refore  said,  "  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  funds  that  are 
luilable,"  and  this  limit  requires  to  the  very  utmost  strict  economy 
»r.«l  (Njncentration  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  When  you  first  organized  this  service,  how  did  you 
^ke  the  selections :  Iron  and  steel,  lumber,  shoes,  rubber  goods,  and 
^'i^j  machinery? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  made  a  selection  originally  on  the  basis  of  the 
••^•linc:  groups  of  exports  and  tried  it  out  in  that  fashion.  In  the 
\^<  place,  take  clothing:  Our  selection  was  made  to  a  certain  extent 
'  the  reaction  we  had,  the  favorable,  sympathetic  support  we  had, 
f:>m  the  industry.  In  one  jot  two  instances  we  did  not  get  such  a 
'•^''tion,  and  we  immediately  changed  our  plans  and  decided  to  put 
'  r  very  modest  funds  into  other  divisions.  And  in  every  case  the 
♦f'tlmsiastic  support  and  follow  up  of  the  industry  is  a  prerequisite 
"■  the  establishment  of  such  a  division.  In  other  words,  they  are 
Hahlished  only  after  the  urgent  nature  of  the  industry  is  made  clear ; 
-^  ^►D<1,  after  the  urgent  insistance  of  the  industry  has  been  absolutely 
*^^aUished:  and,  thirdly,  after  the  industry  has  given  us  the  fullest 
i^rirance  they  are  going  to  follow  the  thing  up.  That  third  quali- 
^•^tion  is  of  prime  importance;  we,  under  no  circumstances,  would 
-'*  i^»rtake  to  establish  such  a  division  unless  we  were  sure  the  indus- 
^nr  had,  for  example,  a  foreign-trade  committee  and  was  prepared 
^»  ^ork  with  us  very  fully  and  in  every  way. 

You  will  notice  at  the  end  of  the  list  a  series  of  four  divisions  not 
■*^ified  strictly  by  commodities. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  danger  of  running  into  the 
j^iuiies  of  other  departments  when  you  get  to  specializing  on  these 
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things  ?  For  instance,  take  foreign  investments.  •  Is  not  that  a  func- 
tion of  the  banking  department? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  of  the  Treasury  Department  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Board? 

Mr.  Klun.  In  a  very  general  way  it  is;  but  we  have  found  thai 
forei^  investments  have  a  most  direct  relationship  to  foreign  trade, 
and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  oi 
investment  opportunities  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  field  men 
by  the  Consular  Service,  and  by  our  own  service — ^investment  oppor 
tunities  that  must  be  transmitted  directly  to  interested  American 
individuals,  banks,  and  for  that  reason  we  find  it  necessary  to  hav< 
a  small  division  especially  charged  with  the  preparation  of  data  or 
such  foreign  investments.  Not  only  that,  but  the  expenditures  oi 
foreign  loans  placed  in  this  country  involve  directly  the  expansion  oi 
foreign  trade,  increases  in  exports,  and  for  that  reason  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce,  especially  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domesti< 
Commerce,  is  required  to  maintain  the  closest  possible  relationslnT 
with  the  development  of  foreign  investments.  It  has  long  l>eer 
recognized  that  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  England's  success  in  for 
eign  trade  was  the  extension  of  her  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  clear  but  what  this  is  sort  of  a  duplication 
Take,  for  instance,  foodstuffs:  Vegetable  oils  and  breadstuffs  an 
covered  under  foodstuffs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dairy  products  and  canned  goods  are  covered  undi'i 
foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  had  an  old  divi 
sion  of  foodstuffs,  and  we  are  now  preparing  to  expand  it? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Cotton  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  under  textiles- 
Mr.  Klein.  Exactly.  In  other  words,  to  a  considerable  extent  \\\ 
propose  to  extend  the  present  organization.  It  was  found,  for  in 
stance,  that  the  Foodstuffs  Division,  Avith  the  very  small  staff  mad 
available  by  the  present  appropriation,  could  not  begin  to  handl 
the  tremendous  exports  of  foodstuffs.  Take  the  one  single  line  <» 
exports  of  breadstuffs:  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  that  divisioi 
of  six  or  eight  persons  to  study  that  intelligently;  and,  for  tha 
reason,  it  has  been  found  not  simply  advisable  but  absolutely  neceji 
sary  that  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  be  developed.  Cons* 
quently,  the  establishment  of  such  divisions  as  vegetable  oils,  mea 
and  dairy  products  and  canned  goods,  was  necessary ;  in  the  case  ci 
the  textile  division,  splitting  that  division  and  enlarging  it,  f<i 
the  study  of  cotton  aad  cotton  goods,  wool,  and  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What,  on  page  28,  is  not  carried  on  page  27  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Heavy  chemicals,  paints,  varnishes  and  tanning  mat^ 
rials;  glass  and  earthen  ware;  paper,  nonferrous  metals;  foreig 
investments;  advertising,  packing,  and  credit  methods;  maps  an 
commercial  geography;  dyes  and  drugs.  And  of  the  remaining  fiM 
or  six  it  will  be  noted  that  in  every  case  they  are  the  result  of  the  en 
pansions  of  existing  divisions,  which  have  Wen  found  to  be  entire! 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  demands  now  being  made  upon  thei 
by  those  industries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think  that  sometimes  the  desire  to  expan 
these  various  bureaus  and  departments  and  divisions  is  really  to 
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point  where  it  interferes  wtih  some  of  the  other  functions  of  the 
Govemment? 

Mr.  Kleix.  There  is  a  constant  desire  in  that  direction.  It  is  nat- 
nnil  that  a  very  ambitious  chief  should  desire  to  expand  his  activi- 
ties. If  he  did  not  desire  to  extend  his  activities  he  would  not  be 
worthy  of  his  position. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  It  is  a  commendable  desire,  but  if  it  is  not  curbed 
there  is  no  telling  where  we  will  end. 

Mr.  Klein.  \\  e  are  trying  to  curb  that  as  far  as  possible  and  to 
keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds.  The  limitations  we  have  drawn 
here.  I  think,  represent  the  absolute  minimum  that  would  be  neces- 
siry  to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  now  being  placed  upon  them. 

MAPS   AND  COMMEBCIAL   GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr.  Shkei-e.  Take  that  one  item  of  maps  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy: What  would  you  propose  to  do  with  that  appropriation? 

3fr.  Klein.  The  bureau  has  never  given  adequate  attention  to  com- 
mercial maps.  We  have  been  dependent  upon  outside  concerns 
♦•ntirely  for  our  map  work.  For  instance,  in  this  report  on  Colom- 
Ua,  we  should  have  had  a  large  number  of  commercial  maps — maps 
f>f  the  commercial  districts.  Instead,  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  a  private  firm  for  a  single  map,  not  altogether  satisfactory,  which 
^as  put  in  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

In  the  case  of  every  one  of  these  reports  there  should  have  been  a 
mach  greater  use  of  maps  than  ever  before.  Take,  for  example,  this 
( ommercial  Traveler's  Guide  for  Latin  America :  In  the  first  edition 
y**  did  publish  a  separate  portfolio  of  maps  which  was  not  satis- 
la^ory.  and  we  are  now  undertaking  a  second  edition  of  that  book 
'^ith  some  40  or  50  maps  scattered  through  it,  which  we  had  to  buy 
« considerable  expense  from  private  firms,  and  we  are  not  sure  those 
Siips  wiH  be  satisfactory.  We  hope  they  will  be  and  have  reason 
t»  Wieve  they  will  be.  But  it  is  an  expensive  process,  and  the  effi- 
"  iency  will  be  enormously  increased  if  we  are  able  to  have  those  maps 
irawn  right  within  the  bureau.  The  average  American  student  of 
:'^)graphy  does  not  know  where  Bogota  is;  the  average  American 
*-^porter  has  no  knowledge  where  Guayaquil  is ;  the  average  exporter 
'  -es  not  know  anything  about  the  location  of  Para.  In  other  words, 
tiie  efficiency  of  all  of  these  publications  wjU  be  enormously  ex- 
|'in(le<l  by  the  greater  use  of  maps.  Take,  for  example,  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  that  are  now  being  gotten  out  in  the  industrial- 
"ia<hinery  division.  We  find  we  must  engage  a  draftsman  at  a 
'"dther  expensive  figure  and  must  borrow  from  other  bureaus  and 
''oremment  organizations  the  services  of  draftsmen  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  even  the  simplest  kind  of  maps  to  indicate  the  markets 
?'>r  industrial  machinery.  The  need  for  commercial  geography  and 
KT«*ater  instruction  in  commercial  geography  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
^ions  necessities  in  the  whole  study  of  the  development  of  our  export 
^ra<Je. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  these  various  divisions  get  up  their  own 

ma|>s? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  more  or  less  of  a  technical  kind  of  work  that 
J^ust  \ie  taken  up  apart ;  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  a  rather  specialized 
kijowlecl^  and,  briefly,  to  prepare  such  maps  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
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be  undertaken  very  readily  by  some  one  who  does  not  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  work  of  a  draftsman  and  who  is  not  familiar  with 
cartography  and  with  the  existing  maps,  and  especially  maps  now 
being  prepared  in  Germany  and  England.  It  is  a  field,  really,  by 
itseli,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can  make  very  much  headway  with 
$15,000,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  spare  us  the  expenditure  of  consid- 
erably more  than  that  which  will  certainly  result  if  we  are  not  abl^ 
to  establish  such  a  separate  division  and  have  to  resort  to  outside 
private  firms  for  maps. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  not  this  division  cover  practically  all  your 
requirements  for  maps  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  division  would  cover  practically  all  of  our  re- 
quirements for  maps;  yes.  With  reference  to  the  other  divisions, 
particularly  that  on  advertising,  packing,  and  credit  methods,  I  am 
sure  everyone  recognizes  the  necessity  for  greater  study  of  what  is 
called  export  technique,  as  a  thing  apart.  We  had,  some  years  ago, 
some  study  of  the  advertising  question  by  an  expert,  not  only  in  the 
Far  East  but  in  South  America,  and  advertising  in  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Japan.  We  are  very  anxious  to  follow  that  up,  and  have 
been  requested  repeatedly  by  various  industries  to  follow  up  the 
studies  made  by  that  expert,  and  with  a  further  examination  of  the 
advertising  methods  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Shrkve.  Is  not  advertising  sort  of  a  specialty  that  applies 
differently  to  every  kind  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  KiJEiN.  Not  as  a  whole;  no.  You  know  a  large  part  of  tlie 
advertising  now  being  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  by  Ameri<*an 
firms  is  placed  through  the  big  advertising  services.  It  is  a  thing 
that  stands  very  much  by  itseli. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  would  you  supplement  the  work  done  by 
the  big  advertising  agencies! 

Mr.  Klein.  We  would  undertake  to  collect  such  information  as 
that  indicated  in  that  book.  That  report  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Sanger,  who  was  sent  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  to  the  Far  East^  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  to  study  advertising  methods. 
We  would  undertake  to  collect  authoritative  information,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  circulatiop. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  a  collecting  agency,  too? 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  just  collecting  information  on  the  subject  and 
stimulating  the  distribution  of  that  information  to  American  Bmis 
interested.  Some  other  division  would  undertake  to  study  otlior 
phases  of  export  technique,  such  as  packing  and  credit  methods,  a 
knowledge  or  both  of  which  has  been  very  sadly  lacking  in  American 
firms.  There  has  been  no  very  exhaustive  study  of  packing  bj'  it.^elf 
since  the  report  of  the  bureau  several  years  ago,  and  since  then  a 
great  deal  has  happened  to  affect  the  general  methods  of  packing. 
Take,  for  example,  the  experience  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps  dur- 
ing the  war;  the  exporters  are  only  learning,  by  piecemeal,  the 
results  of  our  experience  in  shipping  the  great  quantities  of  «^o<>tis 
abroad  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  you  are  advising:  ex- 
porters how  they  might  prepare  their  packages? 
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Mr.  Ei£iN.  Yes ;  we  are  doing  that  incidentally,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable need  for  more  work  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  This  is  simply  a  continuation  of  that  proposed  work? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  but  on  a  more  intensive  scale,  of  course.  We 
should  hope,  with  this,  to  get  better  training. 

TRANSl»ORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  your  fourth  assistant  director  you  have  a  com- 
mercial intelligen  e  division  and  also  a  transportation  division.  How 
would  this  item  of  transportation  and  communication  fit  into  the 
activity  of  the  fourth  assistant  director  ? 

Mr.  foiix.  That  item  of  transportation  and  communication  would 
inTohe  an  expansion  of  that  particular  division  and  specialization  on 
the  study  of  communication :  For  example,  the  cable  service  and  the 
radio  service  throughout  the  world  and  an  increased  intensity  of 
the  investigation  in  connection  with  foreign  transportation  in  gen- 
era/. Only  a  short  time  ago  the  problem  arose  as  to  precisely  what 
the  cable  service  is  worth  throughout  the  world^  and  we  tried  to 
'^^liect  all  the  available  information  here  in  Washington.  The  Gov- 
f-mment  was  much  interested  in  the  special  study  then  going  on. 
ft  «ras  found  that  no  one  office  of  the  Government  made  it  a  business 
to  collect,  for  general  commercial  purposes,  the  data  available  on 
forms  of  communication. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  Then  that  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the  activities 
I  just  mentioned  ? 

ilr.  Klbix.  Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  in  a  sense  a  doubling 
'^'f  that  division,  providing  for  a  division  on  transportation  and  an- 
'■ther  one  on  communications. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  people  have  you  in  those  divisions  now  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  transportation  division  we  have,  perhaps,  10 
:«ople  at  present,  and  they  are  carrying  a  very  large  burden  of  re- 
search, much  of  it  being  used  by  the  Shipping  Board — studies  of  the 
transportation  needs  and  commercial  aspects — aspects  in  which  the 
"^hipping  Board  is  interested. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  have  you  in  the  commercial  intelligence 
^ivi?:ion? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  about  five  or  six  people  in  the  commercial 
.Titelligence  division. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  This  would  add,  then,  about  17  divisions? 

Mr. Klein.  Yes;  17  divisions. 

Mr.  SmjE\'E.    And  about  J.  19  men,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  coasiderably.  But  in  no  case,  as  I  said,  is  any 
■iviijon  planned,  contemplated,  or  even  suggested,  that  has  not  been 
■naperatively  requested,  almost  demanded,  by  the  industries  in  this 

oontrv. 

DUPLICATION   OF    WORK    BY    AGRICULTURAL   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  last  agricultural  act  provides : 

^'^r  collecting,  compiling,  abstracting,  analyzing,  summarizing,  interpreting, 
»'>!  pabiishing  data  relating  to  agriculture,  including  crop  and  live-stock 
*^unateg,  acreage,  yield,  gross  stocks,  and  value  of  farm  crops,  and  num- 
**«.  srades.  and  value  of  live  stock  and  live-stock  produces  on  farms,  in 
^'"VrntUm  with  the  States  Relations  Service  and  other  Federal,  State,  and 
i^iQil  agencies.  $300,000 :  Provided,  That  not  less  than  $50,000  shall  be  used  for 
'•owctinjf  and  disseminating  to  American  producers,  importers,  exporters,  and 
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other  interested  persons  information  relative  to  the  world  supply  of  and  need 
for  American  agricultural  products,  marketing  methods,  conditions,  prices, 
and  other  factors,  a  I^nowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  advantageous  dis- 
position of  such  products  in  foreign  countries,  independently  and  in  cooi)eratitm 
with  other  branches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies,  purchasing  and  con- 
suming organizations,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  transportation,  marlcetiiig, 
and  distribution  of  farm  and  food  products,  including  tlie  purchase  of  such 
boolss  and  periodicals  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Is  not  that  a  conflict  with  the  work  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  On  the  surface  it  might  seem  to  be  a  conflict.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  work  that  the  Agricultural  Department  now  car- 
ries on  with  that  fund  of  $50,000  is  in  very  dii-ect  relationship  with 
our  department.  It  has  been  recognized,  I  think,  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  commodities  as  those  enumerated  here  to  foreign  mar- 
kets involves  a  study  of  general  commercial  practices;  involves  u 
familiarity  with  the  trading  abroad,  and  a  study  of  such  topics  a^ 
tariff,  transportation  methods,  merchandising  methods  in  jriMienil, 
which  places  functions  of  that  description  distinctly  within  tlui 
field  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  After  various  interchuii5/*s 
with  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  is  charged  with  the  expentlitui' 
of  that  fund  of  $50,000,  understandings  have  been  reached  under 
which  the  work  carried  on  pursuant  to  that  appropriation  is  con- 
fined to  certain  specialized  commercial  problems  in  foreign  couii- 
tries. 

Mr.  Shrev^.  Do  you  know  what  the  Agricultural  Department  hiivn 
done  under  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do;  yes.  I  appeared  before  the  Joint  Agricultural 
Commission,  of  which  Congressman  Anderson  is  cliairman,  sotih! 
time  ago  with  Mr.  Estabrook,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Markets  and  Crop  Estimates.  We  discusssed  to^jether  that  verM 
question  of  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  ny  our  bureau  in 
collecting  information  abroad  and  the  character  of  service  renden**! 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  find  any  duplication  of  the  activities? 

Mr.  Klf^tn.  None  whatever.  The  Department  of  Agrionltun! 
maintains  two  resident  agents  abroad  under  that  fimd,  one  at  Buenoi 
Aires  and  one  in  London.  It  happens  in  both  cases  those  men  are  ir 
very  close  touch  with  our  men.  In  the  London  office  his  quartern 
are  right  in  the  same  room  with  our  man.  In  the  case  of  Buenoi 
Aires  the  investigation  carried  on  so  far  has  been  in  cooperation 
with  our  man.  Take  one  single  question  that  came  up  in  crop  esti 
mates:  On  the  surface  it  might  be  exclusively  an  agricultural  mat 
ter.  It  developed,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  secure  that  infonna 
tion  from  the  usual  agricultural  authorities  in  Buenos  Aires,  aip 
he  turned  to  our  attache,  who,  by  reason  of  his  connections  wit* 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements  and  well-established  contact  witl 
traders  throughout  the  interior  in  agricultural  products,  was  abl 
to  secure  the  information  required  by  the  Department  of  Agriciil 
ture.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  commercial  question  as  much  as  it  is  i 
technical  agricultural  question.  That  instance  can  be  multiplied  ni 
other  occasions. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  that  connection,  furthermore,  that  ) 
very  careful  study  of  agricultural  questions  lies  at  the  basis  of  ai 
appreciation  of  the  whole  commercial  situation.  It  is  impossihlti 
for  example,  for  us  to  advise  intelligently  any  American  exports 
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interested  in  the  Argentine  market  unless  we  are  able  to  tell  him 
more  or  less  what  the  status  of  the  great  crops  in  that  country  is ; 
what  the  buying  power  of  those  people  is  likely  to  be.  If  there  has 
been  a  plague  of  locusts  in  a  certain  area,  destroying  large  crops, 
su^pesti(His  should  be  conveyed  to  the  exporters,  incidentally,  that 
in  that  area  they  had  better  curtail  their  credits. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Could  you  not  secui'e  information  of  that  character 
from  the  experts  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  without  sending 
oQt  Yonr  own  esperts  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  because  we  are  so  closely  tied  up 
with  the  general  commercial  interests;  and,  as  indicated,  that  in- 
fonnation  is  very  generally  secured  from  commercial  sources  con- 
nected with  our  own  office.    The  problems  connected  with  the  studies 
for  theee  commodities — ^meats,  dairy  products,  canned  goods,  vege- 
table oils,  and  the  other  agricultural  commodities  enumerated  here — 
areaoclofielv  tied  up  with  numerous  other  commercial  questions,  they 
are  not  to  be  isolated  with  technical  agricultural  problems  at  all. 
They  are  tied  up  with  questions  as  to  tariffs,  and  if  the  Agricultural 
pt'partment  proposes  to  make  a  study  of  that  thing  they  will  have 
instantly  to  duplicate  our  entire  service ;  in  other  words,  they  will 
hare  to  go  over  the  same  road  we  have  established  in  the  last  10 
years;  t£y  will  have  to  establish  a  tariff  division;  they  will  have 
to  establish  a  commercial  intelligence  division ;  they  will  have  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  laws  division  in  order  to  advise  the  great  ex- 
porters and  merchants  in  this  country  of  the  changes  in  foreign 
wnimercial  laws.    The  duplication,  if  any  occurs,  will  come,  I  think, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  rather  than  from  our  depart- 
loent,  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  just  what  the  men  from  the  Depart- 
n»ent  of  Agriculture  are  doing  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Eleik.  Yes;  we  are  in  close  touch  with  them.  As  I  say,  they 
itve  (mly  two  resident  agents  abroad.  Last  fall  they  sent  two  spe- 
''ial  experts  to  Europe  to  study  this  very  question — ^Prof .  Warren  and 
Mr.  CoUander.  They  have  just  returned  and  they  were  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation  in  Europe.  They  have  visited  all  of 
"Or  offices  abroad,  have  established  relationships  with  our  men,  and 
understand  the  possibilities  of  securing  agricultural  information 
fr«Hn  our  resident  agents  in  the  European  capitals.  In  other  words, 
the  work  has  been  proceeding  with  the  closest  contact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  particular  value  of  this  agricultural  in- 
formation now! 

Mr.  Eleik.  This  information  collected  in  this  survey? 

Mr.  Shsevx.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kleix.  As  a  means  of  developing  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Shheve.  Yes;  this  survey  from  which  these  men  have  just 
iMarned. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  to  that,  I  am  not  informed,  because  they  are  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. and  just  came  back  two  or  three 
daTs  ago  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  that  with  them. 

Mr.  Shseve.  I  take  it  they  were  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of 
^^^^oring  information  and  advising  our  agricultural  people,  and  is 
Jwt  that  just  tixe  same  thing  you  want  to  do  ? 

Mr.  KiAis,  They  were  sent  over  not  so  much  to  secure  informa- 
^^*n  of  the  conditions  themselves  as  to  secure  information  as  to  how 
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further  information  might  be  obtained — whether  through  our  agents 
or  through  the  foreign  Governments  directs  In  other  words,  they 
were  sent  to  examine  the  informational  service  of  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments primarily,  to  see  what  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  in  Rome  was — an  institute  which  covers  international 
agricultural  information  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  they  were  sent 
to  examine  the  status  and  make  a  special  study.  Thev  are  not  regu- 
lar field  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  out  special  ex- 
perts sent  over  to  study  sources  of  information  rather  than  the 
agricultural  conditions  themselves. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not  made  a 
report  ? 

jVfr.  Klein.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not.  I  may  say  in  the 
case  of  each  one  of  these  agricultural  commodities  enumerated  the 
divisions  have  been  included  here  because  of  the  representations  made 
by  the  trades  involved.  We  have  recently  sent  to  Europe  a  trade 
commissioner  to  study  the  market  for  corn  products. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  that  an  agricultural  activity  under  this? 

Mr.  Klein.  But  it  is  a  study  of  market  conditions;  it  is  an  ex- 
amination of  the  market  available  for  the  semimanufactured  product 
from  an  original  agricultural  commodity,  in  the  same  way  as  a  study 
of  the  market  for  flour,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  as  an  agri- 
cultural commodity.  Tliese  investigations  are  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  markets  for  various  types  of  corn  products,  such  as  corn 
grits,  hominy,  because  of  the  radical  change  being  made  in  the  diet 
of  the  people  in  Central  Europe  and  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  felt  there 
is  a  distinct  opportunity  there  for  the  introduction  of  food  products 
if  the  opportunity  is  sufficiently  known.  And  at  the  urgent  invita- 
tion and  request  of  the  Corn  Millers'  Association,  who  came  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  this  agent  was  appointed,  and  is  now  in 
Europe  making  that  study.  We  have  had  similar  requests  from  other 
agricultural  associations.  The  Rice  Growers'  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia came  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  get  a  study  of  the 
trade  in  rice  abroad.  The  {^rain  dealers  and  more  recently  some  of 
the  cotton  dealers  are  coming  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
get  information  of  foreign  market  conditions,  and  after  the  most 
earnest,  almost  imperative,  demands  from  the  trades  we  have  under- 
taken those  studies. 

I  feel  that  in  no  case  are  we  duplicating  any  existing  service,  an<l 
I  feel  furthermore,  we  have  competent  staffs — men  to  round  out 
studies  of  that  description. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  To  better  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interests  than 
any  reports  they  might  receive  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  so;  and  evidently  the  interests  concerned  in 
this  country  also  think  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think.  Doctor,  that  covers  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  very  full,  free,  and  frank  statement  you  nave  made. 

Mr.  Klein.  For  my  own  part  and  on  behalf  of  the  bureau,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  reciprocate  and  to  thank  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  and  patient  attention  they  have 
given  to  the  presentation  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Tuesday,  January  24,  1922. 

Mt.Shrevb.  I  understand  Mr.  Salmon,  who  is,  I  believe,  connected 
with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Athens,  Greece,  is 
present  and  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  committee. 

STATEMElfT  OF  MB.  B.  P.  SALMOK,  PBESIDENT  AMEBICAIT 
CIAKBEB  OF  COMMEBCE,  IN  GBEECE,  ATHENS,  GBEECE. 

NEED  OF  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  first  to  draw  a  very  brief 

picture  of  the  difference  between  our  own  establishment  in  Athens 

and  that  of  our  principal  competitor,  the  British.*    The  British  have 

&  lection  and  consulate,  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 

British  Federation  of  Industries,  the  British  Trade  Commissioners, 

and  the  British  Club,  all  under  one  roof  and  working  for  one  thing, 

riijph  is  the  promotion  of  the  British  interests,  commercially,  indus- 

triallv,  and  politically.     We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  legation, 

Thich  unfortunately,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  charg6 

d'affaires,  and  we  have  no  minister  in  Greece.     Furthermore,  we 

kave  only  a  very  small  staff,  while  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 

Athens/ so  far  away  that  nobody  goes  there  unless  he  has  to  go  there 

to  do  business,  we  have  a  consulate.     Up  until  a  few  days  ago  we 

W  no  consul  in  the  port  of  Pirseus,  which  is  the  principal  port  of 

Greece.    We  have  a  chamber  of  commerce  which  is  maintained  by 

prirate  interests  and  which  has  be«i  organized  for  about  a  year.     In 

?pite  of  these  facts  American  trade  with  Greece  has  verv  largely 

increased.     It  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  for  the  first  three 

nioQths  of  1921  we  headed  the  list  both  in  sales  to  Greece  and  in 

purchases  from  Greece.    Our  sales  to  Greece  for  those  months  were 

about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  sales  of  Great  Britain.     Our  pur- 

Aases  from   Greece  were   almost  one-third  larger  than   those   of 

Germany,  which  was  next  on  the  list. 

We  feel  in  Greece  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  could 
be  made  easier  for  us  with  a  little  more  help  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

I  may  cite  one  or  two  cases.  At  the  present  time  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Greek  Government  for  wheat  flour,  which  is  one  of  their 
largest  imports,  are  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  flour  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  tell  me  they  are  discriminating  against 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  Canada.  Their  wheat  specifications 
fall  for  Manitoba  wheat  and  their  flour  specifications  provide  for  a 
percentage  of  moisture  which  our  manufacturers  tell  me  we  cati 
Qot  live  up  to.  We  fell  that  a  trade  commissioner  woulde  be  able 
to  take  up  propositions  of  that  kind  with  the  Greek  Government 
*nd  see  that  the  specifications  would  be  altered  in  our  favor.  We 
M  that  there  are  many  other  lines  of  industry  in  Greece  that  with 
proper  investigation  on  the  part  of  our  Government  would  enable 
oar  manufactiurers  to  very  largely  increase  their  business. 

I  think  the  whole  matter  is  more  acute  at  the  present  time  be- 
5*use  of  the  condition  of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Greece  than 
It  would  be  if  we  were  represented  by  a  minister  with  a  full  staff  at 
the  legation. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  figures  as  to  the  comparative  amount  of 
our  business,  or  as  to  the  increase,  I  have  a  very  few  rough  figures. 
Going  back  to  1013,  our  exports  in  dollars — and  I  assume  that 
these  are  f.  o.  b.  prices — ^were  $1,102,239.  In  1920  our  exports 
were  $39,462,042,  and  for  the  first  11  months  of  1921  our  exports 
were  $28,826,853.  At  the  present  time  we  have  an  opportunity 
in  Greece  to  absolutely  gain  and  maintain  the  first  place  in  the 
commerce  of  that  country,  and  this  is  the  time  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  situation. 

The  previous  Govemjnent,  the  Govemjnent  under  Venizelos,  having 
been  set  up  hj  the  British  and  the  French,  was  very  sympathetic  to 
their  business  interests.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  all  American 
industry  had  trouble  in  approaching  the  Govemjnent.  The  present 
Goyemjnent  is  rather  anxious  as  to  the  situation,  and  has  given  ever]? 
indication  of  being  favorable  to  American  business  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  no  trade  commissioner  there  now? 

Mr.  Salmon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Why  could  not  these  matters  be  taken  up  by  the 
consul  or  the  other  representative  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Salmon.  In  the  first  place,  the  consulate  in  Athens  is  a  verj 
busy  place  during  the  time  when  we  permit  immigration  of  Greeks 
I  have  been  at  the  consulate  many  times  when  these  Greeks  waited 
for  passports  to  be  visaed,  and  they  have  been  standing  in  line  ouj 
in  the  street,  50  or  60  people  waiting.  I  do  not  think  the  consulate  u 
equipped  at  thepresent  time  to  handle  these  commercial  matters. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  th^ 
situation  as  to  cable  the  attach^  at  Constantinople  to  go  down  an< 
make  an  investigation.  There  is  a  more  serious  situation  there  thai 
at  almost  any  point  in  the  Near  East.  The  situation  in  Athens  i 
more  or  less  typical  of  the  situation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  when 
we  are  asking  permission  to  put  trade  commissioners.  The  consulate! 
are  almost  worked  to  deatn,  and  many  of  the  thin^  in  connectioi 
with  the  protection  of  American  trade  mterests  are  simply  passed  bi 
the  board. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  we  a  consul  general  there,  or  a  vice  consul  i 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  have  a  consul  general,  but  the  staff  of  the  con 
sulate  has  been  so  small  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  have  i 
consul  at  Pirasus.  I  control  a  shipping  company  in  Athens  whirl 
handles  some  of  the  Shipping  Board  vessels.  When  we  have  ti 
submit  the  papers  so  that  a  vessel  can  clear,  we  have  to  send  a  mat 
from  PirsBus  to  Athens,  and  he  has  to  hire  a  carrii^e  to  take  hin 
to  the  consulate  and  take  him  back  to  Pirseus.  It  is  half  a  day' 
trip,  and  it  is  only  since  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  been  able  ti 
get  from  the  Consular  Service  authority  for  the  consul  to  send  i 
vice  consul  to  Pireeus  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  to  take  care  of  tha 
situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  has  the  consul  general  put  his  consular  buildin 
so  far  away  from  the  port  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  presume  it  was  done  for  reasons  of  economy ,  bu 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  present  consul  general  is  G)nsul  General  Lowri< 
The  consulate  is  where  it  was  when  he  was  appointed  last  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  salary  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  mow.  I  know,  unofficially,  from  talkmg 
with  Mr.  Lowrie,  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  consulate  moved 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  some  reason.     I  do  not  know  why  it  is. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  character  of  exports  to  Greece  which 
ve  traffic  in  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Which  we  ship  to  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  We  ship  wheat,  flour,  shoes,  leather,  lumber,  oil, 
oleo  oil,  coal,  and  a  verj^  lai^e  variety  of  manufactured  products, 
lou  have  this  situation  in  Greece  at  the  present  time:  There  are 
about  400,000  Greeks  in  the  United  States.  There  are  almost  as 
Baany  Greeks  in  Greece  who  have  been  here.  They  have  acquired  a 
hHosfor  American  food  stuffs,  and. American  taste  in  clotnes  and 
all  of  the  Uttle  manufactured  articles  that  you  find  in  this  country 
which  jou  do  not  find  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Such  as  canned  ^oods  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes.  Take,  for  mstance,  the  item  of  canned  salmon. 
T«i  years  ago  canned  salmon  was  absolutelv  unknown  in  Greece. 
T(Hiay,  out  shipments  there  probably  run  from  25,000  to  30,000 
cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  shown  any  fondness  for  our  pork  and 
beaost 

ilr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  they  have  to  any  extent  as  yet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  balance  oi  trade  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  that  from  Greek  sources.  In  1920,  which 
H  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  statistics,  from  the 
<ireek  statistics,  their  imports,  in  drachmas,  which,  of  course,  had 
decreased  somewhat  in  value,  amounted  to  478,344,309  drachmas. 
Their  shipments  to  us  amounted  to  91,477,434  drachmas.  We  are 
^err  hopeful  that  the  balance  of  trade  wiU  swing  a  little  bit  because 
Greece  has  a  great  many  undeveloped  resources  and  we  ought  to  be 
ible  to  help  to  develop,  and  a  g;reat  many  products  which  if  properly 
prepared  for  this  market  would  be  consumed  here.  About  50  per 
feat  of  the  total  amount  of  olive  oil  exported  is  sent  to  Italy  and 
refined  and  packed,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  to  this  market, 
^ut  it  appears  in  our  statistics  as  imported  from  Italv.  The  Greeks 
need  education  along  the  lines  of  proper  packing,  and.  proper  inspec- 
Uon  and  proper  handling  of  all  products  that  tney  ship  here.  That 
is  one  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do  through  our  chamber  of  com- 
mooe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  we  provide  for  a  trade  commissioner  what  could 
bedotohelpyouf 

Mr.  Salmon.  He  could  take  up  such  instances  as  this  one  which  I 
have  spoken  of  in  connection  with  flour  and  wheat.  He  could  make 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  country  that  can 
be  supplied  by  American  manufacturers  than  we  can  do  through  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  could  supply  the  bureau  here 
^th  information  as  to  what  is  needed  there,  and  m  that  way  be  very 

*^pM  to  American  mianufacturers  who  wish  to  develop  a  market  in 
the  near  East. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  the  grade  of  wheat  and  th^ 
percentages  of  moisture  in  the  flour.     Who  fixes  that  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  The  Greek  Government.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  preparing  a  protest  to  the  Greek  Government  along  that  line 
Somebody  nas  put  one  over  on  the  Greek  Government  I  think. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  could  we  remedy  that,  if  they  would  no 
change  it  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  will  not  change  it  unless  we  take  the  matter  u] 
vigorously.  But  I  think  they  will  change  it,  because  I  do  not  believi 
the  Government,  or  the  higner  officials  of  the  Government,  realiz 
that  their  specifications  are  discriminating  against  us.  In  fact,  I  har 
talked  with  one  of  the  Greek  envoys  in  Washington  on  that  subjec 
and  he  says  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  term  Manitobi 
wheat  simply  meant  a  certain  kind  of  wheat  and  not  that  that  grei 
exclusively  in  Manitoba.  That  I  am  told  by  some  of  the  wheat  poopl 
that  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  is  not  so.  It  simply  means 
certain  class  of  wheat  that  grows  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  KiEiN.  I  hope  to  bring  new  evidence  to-morrow  to  show  tha 
that  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Trade  Commissioners  ai 
supposed  to  handle. 

Air.  Hutchinson.  I  think  they  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  figures  as  to  the  balance  of  trade  show  a  baland 
in  our  favor  of  about  five  to  one  measured  in  drachmas. 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  difference  in  exchange  or  in  the  deprec 
ation  of  the  drachma  that  would  alter  that  ratio  T 

Mr.  Salmon.  It  would  not  alter  the  ratio.  Of  course,  we  are  sort 
to  say  that  the  drachma  is  depreciated  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  might  be  of  interest.  I  have  had 
talk  to-dajr  ^with  an  American  interested  in  opening  some  minii] 
operations  in  Greece  for  a  certain  type  of  product  that  we  need  hen 
He  has  been  to  see  me  and  asked  me  a  very  long  string  of  quest  ioi 
that  really  a  trade  commissioner  would  be  able  to  answer  much  mol 
intelligently  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  have  been  there  most  of  the  time  for  three  year 
I  am  here  temporarily. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  wheat  that  wi 
exported  to  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Only  in  a  general  way.  The  purchases  of  wheat  l! 
the  Greek  Government  amounted  to  "approximately  30,000  tons  p 
month.  That  covers  the  amount  of  wneat  used  m  Greece  as  col 
stituted  in  1914.  That  does  not  cover  part  of  Macedoliia  and  Thrar^ 
which  have  been  added  to  Greece  since  1914.  Neither  does  it  inclu^ 
anything  for  the  portion  of  Asia  Minor  under  Greek  control  at  t1 
present  time.  These  figures  as  to  Greek  trade  do  not  include  ai 
trade  in  Asia  Minor,  because,  as  far  as  the  customs  are  concerned,  tl 
port  of  Smyrna  is  still  considered  a  Turkish  port. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Has  the  Shipping  Board  a  route  to  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  Yes,  sir.     They  nave  one  route  that  is  making  two 
three  sailings  a  month  from  New  York,  and  another  line  with  mont  h 
sailings  from  Gulf  ports. 
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>fr.  OuvER.  What  are  manufactured  there  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  You  mean  m  Greece  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Salmon.  They  include  chemicals,  glass,  cotton  cloth,  shoes — 
1  can  give  you  a  complete  list  from  the  official  Greek  record  if  you 
care  for  that,  and  the  number  of  mei  employed. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  mi^ht  be  well  to  insert  that  in  the  hearing. 

Jfr.  Salmon.  I  will  b^  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  true  that  most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns 
in  Greece  are  controlled  by  Germans  ? 

Mr.  Salmon.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Greek  factories  are  small. 
You  will  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  so-called  factories  employ  not 
to  exceed  10  people.  The  Greek  in  business  is  an  individualist.  He 
does  not  go  in  lor  large  concerns  or  corporations,  but  he  wants  a 
buaness  of  such  size  tnat  he  can  know  every  detail  of  it  himself. 
Then  the  Greek  character  is  such  that  more  than  two  Greeks  can  not 
get  along  together  in  business.  Sometimes  they  have  relatives  in 
the  business  and  they  will  agree  together,  but  if  you  get  three  or 
four  of  them  y^ou  get  into  trouble  right  away.  The  result  has  been 
that  all  Greek  industry  is  small. 

Take,  for  instance,  m  the  matter  of  lumber  yards.  In  Athens  and 
Pvraeus,  two  cities  having  a  population  approximately  the  same  as  ^ 
Washington,  there  are  aoout  200  lumber  yards.  In  the  city  of 
Washington  you  will  not  find  over  20  lumber  yards.  I  happen  to 
imow  about  the  lumber  industry  personally.  A  great  many  of  those 
lumber  vards  are  about  the  size  of  this  room.  Tlie  man  handles  i  b 
lumber  himself. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  their  ability  to  pay  for  the  goods  shipped 
from  here  ? 

ilr.  Salmon.  Of  course,  at  the  present  time  the  Greek  financial 
.situation  as  far  as  their  exchange  is  concerned,  is  bad.  The  internal 
situation,  however,  is  not  bad,  but  they  are  short  on  foreign  exchange, 
mkI  they  have  got  to  get  some  sort  of  political  settlement  before  thej 
are  going  to  be  able  to  buv  the  amount  of  goods  they  need.  But  this 
situation  has  had  a  good  eflfect  in  one  resjpect.  Immediately  after 
the  armistice  there  were  large  Quantities  of^  American  goods  shipped 
u>  that  part  of  the  world  with  tiie  intention  of  their  eventually  going 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  result  was  that  the  ports  in  the  eastern  end 
'i  the  Mediterranian  were  full  of  American  goods,  which,  due  to  the 
political  situation,  could  not  go  into  the  Black  Sea.  Because  of  the 
'fcpreciated  exchange  they  have  hesitated  to  buy  new  goods  in  large 
Muantities,  and  they  have  been  slowly  using  up  the  shipments  made 
.or  Black  Sea  ports,  often  in  soine  cases  where  the  goods  Were  not 
particularly  adapted  for  Greece.  The  market  is  getting  bare  in  a 
great  many  things,  and  their  purchases  during  1922  will  have  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  purchases  in  1921. 
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Thursday,  January  26,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

STATEHEBTTS    OF    MB.    WILLIAM    M.    STEUABT,    DIBECTOB 
AND   MB.  FBED   A.  GOSNELL,  DISBUBSINO   CLEBK. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  WORK  OF  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  you  might  give  us  a  statement,  if  yot 
will,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  work  on  the  Fourteenth  Censu.s 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  work,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Shreve,  consists,  first 
of  the  enumeration  of  the  population.  A  volimie  has  been  publishe< 
giving  the  total  population  of  the  United-  States  and  that  of  eaol 
State,  each  city,  and  each  place  of  2,500  inhabitants  and  over,  a 
each  county,  and  of  each  minor  civil  division.  That  volume  containi 
a  verv  brief  analvsis  of  the  figures  for  the  total  population,  showinj 
the  density  of  the  population  per  square  mile  and  the  centers  o 
population,  and  sucn  other  fact^  as  are  associated  with  the  numbei 
of  people  living  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  include] 
the  population  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United  States 
That  volume,  I  believe,  was  published  much  earlier  in  the  censui 
period  than  in  any  preceding  census. 

Another  volume  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  population,  showin| 
its  composition  and  characteristics,  the  number  of  males  and  femtdcH 
for  example,  their  ages,  and  the  number  of  foreign  born  and  nunibe! 
of  illiterates;  the  number  attending  schools,  the  number  of  dwelling 
and  families.  That  volume  has  aopeared  as  bulletins  for  each  State 
These  bulletins  have  been  assembled  and  brought  together,  so  as  U 
show  the  corresponding  totals  for  the  United  States.  The  volume 
is  now  complete  and  in  the  printing  office.  Final  proofs,  I  think,  fol 
all  sections  of  it,  have  been  returned. 

The  remaining  volume  for  the  population  will  be  a  series  of  mono 
graphs,  so  to  speak,  dealing  with  the  different  elements  of  the  populii 
tion;  marital  condition,  age,  foreign  stock,  mother  tongue,  nation 
alities.  Each  of  those  subjects — 1  think  there  are  in  the  neighb<ir 
hood  of  15  or  20  of  them — come  together  and  form  an  analysis  a 
different  elements  of  the  population.  Several  of  those  subjects  hav| 
been  sent  to  the  printer  ana  the  tables  for  the  others  are  approac^h 
ing  completion.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  big  tables  fni 
this  volume  will  be  finished  and  the  population  census  complete  an<| 
so  far  as  the  tables  are  concerned,  will  be  printed  before  tiie  end  ii 
the  census  period.  That  disposes,  really,  of  the  population  censui 
as  such. 

There  is  another  volume  connected  with  the  population  census 
however,  dealing  with  occupations.  That  volume  consists  of  al 
analysis  of  the  people  employed  in  the  different  occupations;  thei 
sex,  and  age,  nationality,  etc.  One  series  of  the  tables  for  thai 
volume  has  been  sent  to  the  printer  and  the  work  is  well  advances 
on  the  majority  of  the  big  tables  for  the  volume.  I  have  every  reasoi 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  finished  and  in  the  printing  office  before  tin 
close  of  the  census  period.  At  the  preceding  census,  they  wor 
unable  to  do  anything  with  that  volume;  it  was  not  printed  and,  i\ 
fact,  very  little  work  was  done  on  it,  until  after  the  census  period. 
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In  addition,  the  population  division  has  had  to  make  an  analysis 
<'f  the  tenure  of  homes,  in  order  to  furnish  one  of  the  factors  that  are 
required  to  estimate  or  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  mortgages  on 
homes,  which  is  required  by  this  census  law  and  was  not  required 
W  the  preceding  census  law.  That  is  a  big  piece  of  work  in  itself; 
but  the  tables  are  also  well  advanced  and  I  think  it  will  be  finished 
Wore  the  census  period  is  over. 

The  next  big  section  of  the  census  is  agriculture.  It  will  consist  of 
*  Tolume  binding  together  the  bulletins  on  agriculture  that  have 
ke«i  issued  for  each  State.  It  is  a  very  lai^e  volume,  consisting  of 
three  parts.     Copy  for  it  is  in  the  Printmg  Oiffice  now,  complete. 

Another  volume  for  agriculture  will  take  the  diflferent  elements  of 
^culture,  tenure  of  farms,  for  example,  ages  of  farmers  and  nation- 
J^fity  of  fanner^,  and  present  the  figures  for  each  of  those  diflFerent 
elemeatg  for  the  entire  country.  About  50  per  cent  of  that  volume 
is  finished  and  I  have  fixed  a  date  when  it  all  must  be  finished,  so 
that  it  wiU  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prihter  before  the  end  of  the 
census  period. 

Anotner  section  of  the  agriculture  division  consists  of  the  figures 
for  irrigation.  These  data  have  been  published  for  every  State,  and 
the  volume  on  the  subject  is  finished  and  in  the  hands  oi  the  printer. 

Another  report  relates  to  drainage,  and  aU  of  the  State  bulletins 
for  it  have  gone  to  the  printer. .  It  is  not  quite  as  far  advanced  as 
vrigation,  but  March  1  nas  been  fixed  as  the  date  when  the  expert 
must  finish  the  report,  and  he  has  been  told  that  his  term  of  office 
^  expire  on  that  date  also.  If  he  wants  to  make  any  reputation 
"Ot  of  this  census  he  will  have  to  finish  his  work  by  that  time.  He 
leiJizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  I  think  he  will  come  across. 

Another  section  of  the  census  consists  of  the  mines  and  mining 
industries.  Bulletins  have  been  published  for  all  of  the  States,  ana 
MiTch  1  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  when  the  report  must  be  finished. 
Fc»rtunately  the  expert  in  charge  has  a  job  in  the  Geological  Survey, 
ind  we  have  agreed  to  his  transfer  to  the  survey  on  that  date  and  I 
ti4ve  every  reason  to  believe  he  will  finish  his  work. 

That  brings  us  to  the  census  of  manufactures.  The  census  of 
ounufactures  is  somewhat  behind,  due  possibly  to  conditions  over 
yiiich  we  did  not  have  control.  In  the  first  place,  we  had  to  press 
tiie  work  on  population.  That  was  the  backbone  of  the  census.  I 
f'-it  that  unless  we  got  through  with  the  population  census  in  all  of 
|*s  details  we  would  make  a  failure  of  it,  and  I  insisted  upon  the 
tiest  people  in  the  office  being  put  in  the  field  to  work  on  the  popula- 
*i>'>ii.  I  drew  from  the  other  divisions,  principally  the  manufacturing 
'division,  and  that  delayed  the  start  of  the  field  work  on  the  census 
of  manufactures.  In  that  work  I  have  set  February  15  as  the  date 
<»n  which  the  last  State  bulletin  must  go  to  the  printer,  and  I  think 
▼€■  will  be  able  to  fini^  the  State  bulletins  by  that  time.  There  is  a 
2*^  deal  to  be  done  on  the  census  of  maniuactures,  however,  after 
tn«  publication  of  the  State  bulletins,  because  we  have  got  to  bring 
t*jgeiher  the  figures  for  the  different  industries  in  order  to  show  'the 
K^iJa  for  the  United  States  by  industries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  extensive  was  that  census  ? 

w.  SpBrART.  At  this  time  ? 

w.  SuREVE.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Steuaut.  How  do  you  mean — extensive  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  that  particular  item  of  manufactures? 

Mr.  Stextart.  It  corresponds  with  the  last  census  in  every  respec] 
except  it  is  more  elaborate,  by  including  establishments  engaged  i 
dyeing  and  finishing  clothing.  I  think  that  was  the  only  branch  n( 
included  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  practically  covered  all  the  manufacturing  establisl 
ments  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Every  manufactm*ing  establishment  that  had  a  vah 
of  products  of  $500  or  over.  It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  l^ 
controlling  the  enumeration  for  1910.  I  should  say  tKe  work  on  i\ 
volumes  for  the  manufacturing  section  are  about  45  per  cent  complet 

Now  that  covers  the  work  laid  out  for  the  decennial  census.  ] 
addition,  the  bureau  has  had  to  carry  on  its  regular  annual  statistic 
inquiries  such  as  the  financial  census  of  cities  and  States,  and  statistii 
of  oirths  and  deatlis.  These  show  the  number  of  deaths,  causes 
death,  nationality  of  the  decedents,  age;  number  of  births  an 
nationality  of  parents  of  the  children  bom,  etc.  This,  you  know,  is 
pretty  big  piece  of  work,  covering  all  the  registration  States  and  citid 
which  represent  about  85  per  cent  of  our  population  for  deaths,  ai 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  population  for  births. 

Then  there  is  a  pretty  big  work  in  the  collection  of  the  figures  fi 
cotton  ginning,  about  700  agents  are  employed  in  the  Southern  Stat 
on  that  branch  of  the  worK,  and  there  are  in  the  neighborhood 
400,000  card  reports  coming  in  the  office  every  year.     These  repoi 
have  to  be  examined,  added  and  the  figures  published  very  quickl 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  cover  the  cotton  for  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Steuart.  All  the  cotton  production,  for  the  ginning;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  does  it  include  the  cotton  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  includes  the  cotton  on  hand — stocks  and  c(^ 
sumption. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  classified  as  to  qualitv? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  not  as  to  quality.  That  has  been  one  featu 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  a  lon^  tune. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  classified,  as  to  cottoi 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  stocks 
cotton,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  different  CTades  of  cotton  that  ^ 
on  hand.  Some  of  the  cotton  is  worth  very  little,  while  other  colt 
is  very  valuable,  and  the  stocks  of  cotton  that  are  partly  destro\^ 
has  been  increasing  since  the  war.  There  have  been  a  number 
requests  for  information  of  that  character,  but  the  law  does  not  pern 
us  to  go  into  the  subject,  and  it  is  quite  an  extensive  field  if  we  ^ 
into  it.    • 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  unable  to  give  us  any  information  of  I 
marketable  cotton  that  is  still  on  hand  in  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  We  made  an  investigation  last  fall  at  I 
request  of  Members  of  Congress  and  I  think  some  Senators.  C5irculi 
were  sent  to  all  the  warehouses  and  compresses  and  places  v^h 
cotton  was  accimiulated,  calling  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
tenderable  cotton,  cotton  that  was  tenderable  on  future  contra< 
but  the  information  we  received  was  very  unsatisfactory.  It  ^ 
made  public,  but  I  am  satisfied  it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  at 
because  the  warehousemen  had  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
cotton  that  was  in  the  bales  stored  in  their  warehouses.  It  i 
9  imply  put  there  for  storage  and  they  received  the  money  for  stoi 
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» 

^  much  cotton,  and  they  did  not  care  whether  it  was  linters,  damaged 
r^itton,  or  what. 

Mr.  Shseve.  It  would  require  quite  a  bureau  to  get  that  ? 

Mr,  Steuart.  It  would  require  quite  a  big  organization  if  you 
Tanted  to  get  out  a  report  promptly. 

Mr.  Shrete.  It  would  be  very  valuable  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Very.  We  have  made  some  suggestions  about 
methods  that  could  "be  followed  in  collecting  such  data. 

Just  to  summarize,  I  think  our  work  for  the  decennial  census  is  in 
just  as  good — I  do  not  want  to  say  better  than  at  any  preceding 
I'ensus  but  it  is  in  better  condition  than  any  census  with  which 
I  have  been  connected,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  each  one 
since  1880. 

COOT  OF  THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  DECENNIAL  CENSUS. 

ilr.  Shreve-  Could  you  give  us  a  table  of  comparison,  showing  the 
amount  of  the  time  consumed  and  the  expense  in  secm-ing  this 
information,  as  compared  with  the  taking  of  the  other  censuses  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  WeU,  I  do  not  believe  tnat  would  be  altogether  a 
fair  comparison.  I  can  give  you  what  the  preceding  censuses  cost 
and  what  this  one  cost;  but  in  making  a  comj)arison  of  the  costs  of 
'^nsuses,  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion and  the  corresponding  increase  in  all  industries  and  agriculture; 
and  then  also,  and  very  important,  is  the  demand  for  more  detailed 
Qifonnation.  Notwithstanaing  the  increase  in  population  and  indus- 
nes  there  is  insistent  demand  for  more  detailed  information  and 
aore  exact  information  about  various  features  and  conditions  of 
industries  than  at  any  preceding  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
People  seem  to  have  had  an  awaKenin^here  lately  to  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  and  they  want  to  know. 

They  fail  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  big  country ; 
i-  is  not  like  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  where  a  man  can  get 
iTuund  in  a  day  or  two;  it  takes  time  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  to 
y'Ulhem  California  to  get  information.  And  then  we  are  a  free 
>*ip\e,  and  a  CTeat  many  of  them  do  not  care  about  telling  what  they 
ue  doing,  ana  we  have  to  persuade  them  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
4^d  it  takes  time.  So  a  comparison  of  costs  of  censuses  is  apt  to 
^  niisleading.  You  can  say  tiiat  the  last  census,  during  the  census 
>riod,  cost  so  many  million  dollars,  and  this  census,  during  this 
'nsus  period,  cost  so  many  million  dollars  more;  but  unless  you 
'»ke  all  the  other  elements  into  consideration,  it  is  not  an  enlightening 
v^  informing  comparison  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  it  not  be  enlightening  if  you  make  a  report 
»?  the  activities  you  have  now  and  which  have  never  been  included  in 
» cfjisus  before  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  can  make  such  a  report 
and  can  tell  you  what  we  did  this  census  and  did  not  do  at  the  last 
'fnsus. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  just  place  a  short  statement  in  the  record. 
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Statement  shoiving  the  cost  of  the  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  compared  vith  the  cost 

the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census. 


Thirteenth 

Census, 
1909  to  1912. 


Fourteenth 

Census, 
1919  to  19221 


Increase    in     cost 
Fourteenth     Cens 
over  the  copt  of  t 
Thirteenth  Census. 


Cost  of  all  inquiries,  including  annual  and  other  in- 
vestigations  

Coet  of  decennial  inquiries  only 

Cost  of  annual  and  other  investigations 


$16, 25S,  83H   122,  H99, 047 

14.573,076    20,096.047 

1,6K5,762  •        2,803,000 


$6,640,209 
5.522  971 
1,117,238 


Percent 

4(1 
37 
Cti 


1  Actual  cost  to  Dec.  31, 1921.    To  this  have  been  added  the  estimated  amounts  required  to  June  30. 19: 

Ceni 

The  per  capita  cost  of  all  inquiries  at  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census  period IT 

The  per  capita  cost  of  all  inquiries  at  the  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  period 21 

The  per  capita  cost  of  Thirteenth  Census  inquiries  only !*> 

The  per  capita  cost  of  Fourteenth  Census  inquiries  only \9 

The  per  capita  cost  of  annual  and  other  investigations  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  period I 

The  per  capita  cost  of  annual  and  other  investigations  at  the  Fourteenth  Census  period i' 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  iStates  at  the  Thirteenth  Census  was  91,972,266  and  the  \k  ]> 
lation  at  the  Fourteenth  Census  was  105,710,620,  an  increase  of  13,738,354,  or  14.9  per  cent. 

Principal  increases  in  the  cost  0/  the  Fourteenth  Census  over  the  Thirteenth  Censng. 


Cost  from 

July  1, 1909, 

to  Dec.  31, 

1911. 


Office  salaries— population ■  $2,011,510 

Office  salaries— agriculture 939, 056 

Otnce  salaries— manufactures 829, 293 

Field  expenses— manufactures 726, 033 

Enumeration 6, 223, 013 

Vital  sUtistics— office  and  field 295.295 

Total : 11,054,200 


Cost  from 

July  1, 1919, 

to  Dec.  31. 

1921. 


IiicrcB>r. 


$3,251,874 
1,743,825 
l,ia5.061  I 
1,079.753  ; 
9,472.820  ■ 
561,818  , 


$1,210.3 

801,  :i 

27.VTI 

Vv\ : 

3.24«  "^ 

^10,  •'! 


17,215,130 


6,160.9 


INABILITY   TO   SECURE    MEN    FOR   TAKING    OV  CEN8U8. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  a  pretty  big  oreanization  that  we  have  t 
provide  for.  A  force  01  approximately  100,000  people  scattere 
all  over  the  country  must  be  instructed  and  started  to  work  as  nearl 
as  possible  on  a  given  date.  We  have  got  to  find  those  people  an 
persuade  them  to  accept  temporary  work  at  low  pay.  It  is  a  ver 
small  compensation  thev  get  for  only  a  very  short  time.  In  192 
we  found  greater  difficulty  than  ever  before,  because  there  were  bi 
few  people  idle  who  would  accept  the  temporary  employment  of  th 
Federal  Government  at  the  low  salary,  it  drove  us  to  distractio 
to  get  people  to  do  the  work.  The  enumeration  of  the  populatio 
that  ought  to  have  been  finished  in  30  days,  in  some  sections,  wa 
not  finished  in  six  months.  We  had  all  that  to  contend  with  i 
order  to  get  the  information  into  the  office — ^features  that  have  neve 
beien  met  in  any  recent  enumeration — the  first  time  since  the  Civ 
War  that  we  have  had  such  diffcult3r. 

We  naturally  expect  an  increase  in  the  total  cost  of  the  censu 
because  there  has  oeen  an  increase  in  the  population  and  the  ir 
dustries  eiiumerated.  The  principal  element  of  increase  at  thi 
census,  however,  was  in  the  pay  01  enumerators.  The  law  provide 
that  the  enumerators  can  be  paid  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  from 
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to  4  cents  for  each  inhabitant  enumerated;  from  20  to  30  cents  for 
each  establishment  and  farm  reported,  and  from  20  to  25  cents  for 
♦«ch  drainage  enterprise  reported.  At  the  census  of  1910  the 
enumerators  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  for  each  person  enumer- 
ated. At  this  census  we  found  it  impossible  to  secure  enumerators 
anle^  we  paid  the  maximum  amount,  4  cents,  and  also  the  maximum 
amount  for  establishments  and  farms.  Further^  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  larger  number  of  enumerators  on  the  per  diem  basis 
of  payment  at  this  .census  than  at  any  preceding  enumeration.  The 
cost  of  the  field  work  of  the  census,  therefore,  was  greatly  increased 
and  this  is  the  pricipal  reason  why  the  per  capita  expenditure  was 
increased  from  15.9  cents  in  1910  to  19  cents  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  that  was  brought  about  by  reason  of  the 
actirities  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  01\,  yes;  the  men  had  gone  in  the  Army  and  were 
not  there  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  men  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  Our  difficulty  now  is  discharging  them  and  in 
closing  out  the  office. 

NUMBER   OF   EMPLOYEES  IN   WASHINGTON   AT  PEAK  OF  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  about  how  many  men  you 
employed  at  the  peak? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  about  how  many  men  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Now  we  have  about  1,500.  During  the  past  18 
months  my  principal  diffiiculty  has  been  to  discharge  people  and  keep 
them  out  after  they  were  discharged. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  there  be'  a  further  decrease  from  now  on  until 
the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  a  thousand  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  a  thousand? 

ilr.  Steuart.  Pretty  near;  and  every  one  I  discharge  is  the  very 
one,  as  I  think  I  told  you  before,  that  should  not  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Shreve.  July  1  you  will  oe  down  to  about  500  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Six  hundred  and  fifty,  if  our  estimates  go  through. 

UNEXPENDED   BALANCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  unexpended  balance  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  The  unexpended  balance  is  $1,600,000,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we  have  transferred  $400,000  to  the  general  reserve 
^•f  the  Treasury,  through  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  there  was  also 
transferred  $250,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  by  a  deficiency  act 
'rf  Congress,  making  a  total  of  $650,000  of  the  bureau's  appropria- 
tions for  the  Fourteenth  Census  that  will  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  other  words,  we  have  not  spent  all  the  money 
that  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shbe^'e.  What  would  be  your  unexpected  balance  on  the  1st 
of  Julv  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  saved  $650,000  and  transferred  it  to 
other  offices.  I  am  making  arrangements  now  to  spend  all  the  rest 
of  it  in  this  biennial  census  of  manufactures  that  is  just  starting;. 
I  think  it  will  be  all  spent.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  spend 
it.     We  are  going  to  get  a  return  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  that  appropriation  cover  this  biennial  census 
of  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  law  says  there  shall  be  a  biennial  census  of 
manufactures  taken  in  1922  covering  operations  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  for  1921.  We  have  the  money  to  start  the  work 
and  get  it  well  advanced  before  the  close  of  the  year.     But  we  re- 

auire  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  it  on  during  the  next 
seal  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  the  next  fiscal  year?  That  is  in  an  item  that 
will  be  considered  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  will  you  spend  this  year  altogether  ( 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  our  Fourteenth  Census  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  You  mean  including  the  expenses  the  biennial 
census  of  manufactures  to  June  30,  1922  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  G08NELL.  We  will  spend  about  $3,280,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  be  able  to  settle  with  the  printer? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Printing  Office  is  paid  out  of  our  $22,900.00(1 
appropriation.  All  of  our  prmting  expenses  for  the  decennial  census 
are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau,  not  out  of  the  de- 
partment appropriation.  We  have  to  cover  all  expenses  during  th<i 
census  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  present  when  Mi*.  Madden  made  the  open^ 
ing  statement  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  familiar,  then,  with  the  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee  laid  down  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

AUTHORITY  TO    SUSPEND   CERTAIN    WORK   DURING    DECENNIAL  CEN8US. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  29  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  Secretary  ol 
Commerce  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  during*  th< 
decennial  census  period  such  work  of  the  Census  Office,  other  thai 
the  Fourteenth  Census,  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Have  you  evei 
made  any  use  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  use  of  that.  The  Secretarj 
has  suspended  the  work  of  collecting  financial  statistics  of  cities  foi 
the  year  1920.  He  did  that  because  the  men  who  had  heretofore 
been  employed  on  that  branch  of  the  work  were  skilled  employees  oi 
the  Census,  and  they  are  one  of  the  class  of  people  referrea  to  whei 
I  said  I  took  everybody  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  and  put  them  oi 
the  census  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  your  present  appropriations  cover  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  already  included  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 
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REDUCTION   IN    SALARIES   OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  the  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  comparison  in  lieu  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  1919  you  had  $739,240,  and  your  estimate 
for  1923  is  $915,330.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  cause  of  that 
increase. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  taking  of  the  census  was 
one  of  the  first  functions  of  this  Government,  the  establishment  of  a 
pennanent  Census  Office  in  which  that  work  should  be  done  has  been 
one  of  the  last.  In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  the 
babj  bureau  of  the  department,  and  yet  its  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  work  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
Government.  It  was  established  as  a  permanent  bureau  in  1902 
and  the  law  establishing  it  as  a  permanent  office  was  under  discussion 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  decided  that  the  only  wav  to  continue  the 
bureau  was  to  have  it  work  in  two  capacities.  Therefore  you  will 
find  laws  providing  for  an  organization  during  each  decennial  period 
of  three  years  and  then  providing  for  an  organization  during  the 
Tears  intervening  between  the  census  years.  The  law  says  that  that 
temporary  organization  shall  go  out  of  existence  on  a  certain  date, 
Md  that  the  permanent  organization  shall  start  on  the  day  after. 
Now.  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  1923  we  have  been  instructed 
to  make  our  comparisons  with  1922,  just  as  every  other  bureau  made 
its  comparisons.  You  will  find  in  all  your  estimates,  I  think,  a 
comparison  between  the  statutory  positions  in  1922  and  those  esti- 
mated for  1923.  The  estimates  for  the  Census  Bureau  were  made 
ap  in  the  same  way.  I  was  very  careful  that  there  should  be  no 
increase  of  any  character  in  the  salary  of  any  position  in  1923  as 
compared  with  1922. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  do  they  compare  with  1919? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  will  come  to  that.  But  some  one  in  taking 
those  estimates  compared  them  with  1919,  which  is  a  period  existing 
Wore  the  present  organization.  I  suppose  their  idea  was  that 
w^hen  the  bureau  went  oack  under  the  permanent  organization  that 
iis  salaries  should  revert  to  the  salaries  that  existed  when  it  was 
inder  the  permanent  organization  before  the  census  period.  Now, 
tf  that  policy  is  carried  out  and  the  appropriations  for  the  next  year 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriations  for  1919  for  the  statutory 
p^isitions,  we  find  it  will  occur  this  way:  Instead  of  there  being  any 
mcrease  in  the  salahes  of  the  employees  of  the  Census  Bureau,  every 
«»ne  will  be  decreased.  For  instance,  three  statisticians  who  now 
?et  $4,000  will  each  get  $3,000;  two  statisticians  who  get  $3,600 
^  get  $3,000;  a  geographer  who  gets  $3,000  will  get  $2,000;  9 
f^hiefs  of  divisions  who  get  $2,500  will  get  $2,000;  8  chiefs  of  divisions 
*ho  get  $2,500,  a  private  secretary  who  gets  $2,250,  10  statistical 
wperts  who  get  $2,000,  an  appointment  clerk  who  gets  $2,750,  will 
jU  get  $1,800,  and  so  on  down.  It  will  be  simply  a  tragedy  in  the 
riureau.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the  reductions  in  each  of 
those  grades  which  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  the  record.  It  will 
*lso  show  the  salaries  they  are  now  receiving  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  salaries  they  are  now 
receiving  and  what  their  salaries  will  be  if  you  reduce  them  to  the 
1919  schedule.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  only  bureau  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  such  a  decrease  will  be  made. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  permanent  census  employees  and  their  present  salaries 
and  the  salaries  they  would  he  reduced  to  if  the  appropriations  for  1919  are  provided  for 
in  192S, 


Number  of  positions  and  salaries  provided  in  the  1919 
appropriation  act. 


Office. 


Director 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  statisticians 

Geographer 

Expert  chiefs  of  division 
Stenographer 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 


Do. 


Rate. 


16,000 
2,500 

3,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,500 

1,800 


1,600 
1,400 


1,200 


1,000 


900 


Number. 


1 
9 
1 

20 


30 
65 

285 


Permanent  census  employees  and  their  compensa- 
tion, who  would  come  within  each  group. 


Office. 


Director 

Chief  clerk 

rChlef  statisticians . . 
\ do 

Geographer 

Chiefs  of  division. . . 

Stenographer 

Chiefs  of  division... 

Private  secretary. . . 

Statistical  experts. . 

Appointment  clerk. 

DisDursing  clerk . . . 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

/Clerks. 


90  *< 

I 


81 


.do 

....do 

. . .  .do  — 

do 

....do..... 
....do..... 

do 

do 

do 

...  .do 

....do 

do 

do 

. . .  .do 

Vacancies. 
....do 


Rate.     ■  Number. 


.1. 


17,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3,60C 
3.000 
2,600 
1,500 
2,500 
2  25C 
2.000 
2,750 
3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,680 

i,6tn 

1,600 
1,560 
1,440 
1,400 
1,380 
1,320 
1,320 
1,200 
1,200 
1.140 
1,080 
1,000 


1 
1 

3 
I 
t 
Q 
1 
>» 

I 

10 
I 

t 

4 
44 

l»l 
32 
2S 

2S 
S 

:a 
ii: 

2f) 

i 
i 
\ 


The  above  statement  does  not  include  21  permanent  census  employees  whose  designation  now  is  tha< 
of  special  agent. 

ADDITIONAL  STATISTICAL   EXPERTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  30  of  the  bill,  are  there  any  increases  ol 
salary  from  what  the  employees  are  now  receiving  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  are  no  increases  in  salary.  There  have  beer 
some  decreases  in  salary,  some  that  I  have  been  able  to  work  \t\ 
without  detriment  to  the  employees,  but  there  is  a  provision  foi 
seven  more  statistical  experts.  We  now  have  10,  and  that  pag< 
provides  for  17.     That  is  the  only  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  occasion  for  that  is  that  during  the  censui 
period  we  transferred  from  the  statutory  roll  some  of  the  skilled 
employees  to  the  nonstatutory  roll,  appointing  them  as  specia 
agents.  The  law  permitted  the  Director  of  the  Census  to  appoini 
25  special  agents  at  $10  a  day  or  less.  We  did  not  have  enougl 
statutory  positions  to  take  care  of  our  old  faithful  skilled  employeei 
and  therefore  they  were  transferred  to  the  special-agent  roll. 

I  have  increased  the  number  of  statistical  experts  in  order  to  tak^ 
care  of  those  men  and  not  have  to  reduce  them  to  a  ridiculously  lo^ 
salary. 
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Mr.  Shrete.  Those  17  have  not  been  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  not  been  authorized  by  law,  and  on  Mr. 
Madden's  statement,  they  will  come  out  because  there  are  seven  of 
them  there  that  are  in  excess  of  the  existing  positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  increase? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  That  does  not  increase  the  salary  of  those  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  mean  a  decrease  over  what  they  are  now 
getting.  There  are  650  people  provided  for  in  the  estimate  for  1923 
and  the  total  compensation  is  approximately  $49,550  less  than  their 
present  salaries.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  are  now  getting  $1,680  we  now  estimate  at  $1,600;  those 
now  getting  $1,550  will  get  $1,400;  those  getting  $1,260  will  get 
$1,200,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  you  have  really  made  a  reduction  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  reduction  all  the  way  through. 

Afr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  I  have  here  a 
tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  each  of  these  positions, 
according  to  the  1919  census,  the  salaries  of  those  positions,  according 
to  the  reclassification  bill,  the  salaries  of  the  same  positions  as  I  have 
estimated  them,  and  the  total  that  I  have  estimated  is  $915,000, 
while  the  reclassifiction  bill  gives  it  at  $1,086,000.  If  you  like,  I  will 
put  that  in  the  record,  because  I  think  it  is  instructive. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Statement. 


Position. 


Director 

^»staDt  director. 

^elerk 

j^staisuigclcrk. . 

^Biefstatisticiaiis. 

Do 


Expert  diieb  of  division 

Do 

^^nxti/t  ieoretary  to  director. 
'^•toticaJ  experts 


njjg^her 


Do. 


m 


Aw^tttmaaengers. 

i!«^"nf«r  boys 

raAaiedtobareis.... 

ToiaL 


statutory  positions 
appropriated  for 
in  1919. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Same  estimates  pro- 
posed under  pro- 
visions of  reclassi- 
fication bill. 


Number. ,     Salary 


S6,000 


1 
9 


1 
20 

30 

65 

285 

90 

81 


3 
1 
3 
5 
4 
4 

609 


2,500 
'3,066 


2,000 
2,000 


1,500 
1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

900 


900 
720 
840 
720 
480 
720 

739,240 


I 


1 
1 
4 
2 


10 
5 
1 

17 


1 

20 

35 

25 

50 

121 

200 

84 

50 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

4 

650 


$7,500 


5,400 
3,000 
5,400 
4,140 


4,120 
2,700 
2,460 
3,120 


1,740 
2,340 
2,040 
1,980 
1,800 
1,620 
1,440 
1,260 
1,140 
1,440 
1,140 
1,080 
1,200 
1,080 
720 
1,080 

1,086,060 


Estimates  of  statu- 
tory positions  for 
19^  submitted  to 
Budget  Bureau. 


Number. 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
17 


1 

17 

4 

1 

75 

80 

110 

200 

90 

14 

2 

3 

1 

3 

5 

4 

12 

650 


Salary. 


17,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
4,000 
3,600 
3,000 
2,500 


2,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

840 

720 

480 

720 

915,330 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole  question  is  due  entirely  to 
whether  or  not  we  make  the  comparisons  with  1919  or  with  1922, 
and  I  am  just  hegging  you  to  treat  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  same 
way  that  you  treat  every  other  bureau  and  make  the  comparisons 
with  1922. 

CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  right  there,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  gets  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  for  the  whole  department  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  It  would  hardly  seem  fair  to  give  the  chief 
clerk  of  a  bureau  $1,000  more  than  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  that  is  what  he  has  been  getting  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  has  been  getting  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  that  is  under  the  special  law  for  the  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  before  that  he  got  $2,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  such  a  material  reduction  in  the  work,  the 
chief  clerk  will  not  have  so  much  to  do,  will  he? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  he  will  not  have  as  much  to  do  as  he  had  during 
the  decennial  census  period.  I  do  not  think  he  could  stand  up  under 
it  if  he  did  have  it.    I  know  I  could  not. 

Now,  here  is  another  statement.  You  have  made  that  comparison 
of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department. 
Here  is  a  statement  that  shows  the  average  salaries  paid  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Census  Bureau  and  in  other  bureaus  of  the  department,  all 
clerks  from  $900  up.  The  average  salary  of  the  Census  Bureau  under 
our  estimates  is  $1,424  per  annum.  In  the  Fisheries  it  is  $1,519: 
Standards,  $1,874;  Navigation,  $1,276,  less  than  the  Census;  Steam- 
boat Inspection,  $1,282,  less  than  the  Census;  but  each  of  those 
bureaus  only  has  a  very  few  people  in  Washington.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  $1,503;  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  $1,684. 

Now,  making  the  comparison  of  salaries  in  excess  of  $1,200,  our 
estimated  average  per  clerk  is  $1,711;  Fisheries,  $1,834;  Standards, 
$2,167;  Navigation,  $1,618;  Lighthouses,  $2,122.  Our  estimate  of 
$1,711  for  1923,  on  the  average,  is  less  than  what  they  are  now  get- 
ting for  the  same  positions,  which  is  $1,797.  So,  taking  the  Census 
Bureau  by  and  large,  our  estimates  call  for  a  decrease  in  the  salaries 
as  compared  with  1922. 

Now,  there  may  be  cases  like  those  you  have  just  referred  to  where 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  gets  more  than  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
department,  but  I  beUeve  you  will  find  that  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus 
get  more  than  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  department  gets.  So 
that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  legislation. 

Then  on  that  same  subject  I  have  another  statement  comparing 
the  salaries  of  these  statutory  positions  in  1922  with  those  in  1923 
for  the  same  positions,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees 
on  our  estimate.     I  will  put  tnat  in. 
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Statement  of  proposed  estimates  for  statutory  positions  for  fiscal  year  1923  as  compared 

tdth  statutory  positions  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 


PositioD. 

Statutory  positions, 

Proposed  statutory 
positions,  IS^.  * 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sal- 
ary. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Sal- 
ary. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Total. 

Difmor 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 

17 
1 

10 

4 

1 

75 

57 

30 

31 

7 

65 

198 

113 

132 

490 

466 

315 

32 

90 

9 

81 

1 

2 

7 

7 

1 

4 

16 

6 

8 

18 

17,500 

5,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,760 

4,000 

3,600 

3,000 

2,500 

2,250 

2,000 

1,800 

1,500 

1,800 

1,680 

1,600 

1,560 

1,440 

1,400 

1,380 

1,320 

1,260 

1,200 

1,140 

1,080 

1,020 

1,000 

960 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

900 

840 

720 

840 

T2Q 

480 

720 

$7,500 

5,000 

4.000 

3,000 

2,750 

12,000 

10,800 

3,000 

42,500 

2,250 

20,000 

7,200 

1,500 

135,000 

95,760 

48,000 

48,360 

10,080 

91,000 

273,240 

149, 160 

166,320 

588,000 

531,240 

340,200 

53,040 

90,000 

8,640 

72,900 

1,200 

2,400 

7,000 

6,300 

840 

2,880 

13,440 

4,320 

3,840 

12,960 

$7,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 

$7,500 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 

.^«suiit  diractcr 

riBddefk 

Disbursinfclerk 
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DISBURSINO  CLERK. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  require  this  disbursing  clerk  now  ?  There  is 
a  general  disbursing  clerk  for  all  the  offices.  Of  course,  during  the 
decennial  census  period  I  can  understand  why  you  need  him,  but  do 
you  require  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  disbursing  clerk  was,  of  course,  absolutely 
necessary  during  the  census  period  when  we  were  disbursing  very 
lailge  amoimts  of  money  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people.  While 
there  is  no  disbursing  clerk  in  all  of  the  bureaus,  there  nas  been  in 
actual  practice  a  necessity  for  a  disbursing  clerk.  I  will  just  ask  Mr. 
Gosndl  to  explain  the  situation  to  you,  because  the  same  problem 
exists  in  the  other  bureaus.  But  the  Census  Bureau,  for  the  number 
rf  people  employed,  is  the  largest  bureau  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  the  Department  of  Conmierce 

Mr.  GosNEix  (interposing) .  It  may  not  be  the  largest  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  most  all  the  other  large  bureaus  have 
«ther  disbursing  clerks  or  special  disbursing  agents.     Up  to  1909 
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the  Census  Bureau  had  a  permanent  disbursing  clerk  and  appoint- 
ment  clerk  combined  at  $2,500.  It  was  eliminated  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  for  1913  and  again  included  for  the  period  of  the  decennial 
census.  The  Census  Bureau  has  a  great  many  people  who  travel 
outside  of  Washington,  and  in  order  that  they  can  do  their  work 
properly  they  have  got  to  have  funds  and  they  have  got  to  have 
those  funds  promptly.  If  we  did  not  have  a  disbursing  office  we 
would  have  to  mamtain  an  accounts  section  which  audits  the  vouch- 
erSy  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  estimates,  and  does  all  the  other 
accounting  work  of  the  bureau.  If  we  have  a  disbursing  office  we 
can  pay  the  accounts  within  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  presented 
to  the  office,  which  was  done  during  the  decennial  census  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  enumerators,  and  they  were  paid  as  promptly 
as  could  De  reasonably  expected. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  the  need  for  it  during  the  census  period, 
but  just  now  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  GroSNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  approximately  400  or 
500  men  in  the  field  on  the  1st  of  July  collecting  statistics  of  manufac- 
turers. They  will  have  traveling  expense  accounts,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  be  reimbursed  promptly,  and  we  can  pay  them  much 
more  promptly  than  they  can  be  paid  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  with  practically  no  additional  expense.  Oi^  estimates  show 
that  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  disbursing  office  will  be  approxi- 
mately from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a  year  more  than  the  expense  ot  main- 
taining an  account^  division. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  other  words,  all  those  vouchers  have  to  be  audited. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  does 
business  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  GrOSNELL.  And  they  have  to  maintain  an  accountant  at  $2,500 
a  year.  He  is  practically  a  disbursing  clerk.  He  does  not,  however, 
draw  the  checks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  an  accountant? 

Mr.  Gk)8NELL.  No;  and  if  we  do  not  get  the  position  we  will  not 
have  any  other  place  provided  for  an  accountant  who  would  get  a 
salary  conunensurate  with  the  work  he  is  required  to  do. 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  that  position  is  not  provided  I  ha^;e  got  to  detail 
a  clerk  to  audit  the  accounts  and  put  tnem  in  shape  and  send  them 
up  to  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department.  The  agents  in  the 
field  are  working  ana  the  daily  reports  of  the  field  agents  come  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  necessanly  the  accounts  have  to  be  audited  in 
the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  accounts  are  examined  by  the  officers  before 
they  go  to  the  disbursing  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  to  be  examined  in  the  Census  Bureau. 
There  is  no  examination  before  they  come  to  the  Census  Bureau. 
That  matter,  of  course,  is  one  that  applies  to  all  the  other  bureaus. 

Now,  here  is  a  statement  I  have  had  prepared  showing  the  names 
of  some  of  the  employees  who  have  left  the  Census  Bureau  because 
of  the  low  salaries  and  gone  into  other  positions,  and  showing  the 
salary  they  get  in  the  other  positions.  Here  is  one  man  who  was 
getting  $1,250  and  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  That  condition  will  hardly  obtain  just 
now,  will  it  ? 
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Mr.  Steuakt.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  obtaining  with  us.  We  have 
had  very  low  salary  grades. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Men  to-day  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes;  but  they  are  not  this  class  of  men.  One  man 
left  us  in  January,  1921,  and  one  in  December,  1921.  That  is  the 
last  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  proper  under  the 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  Steuart-  There  has  been  a  great  struggle;  we  have  had  a  very 
great  turnover  in  the  Census  Bureau,  but  it  is  not  as  acute  now  as  it 
used  lobe. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Steuart,  what  your  permanent 
total  was  in  1919? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Six  hundred  and  nine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  be  on  the  Ist  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  our  estimates  we  figure  on  650. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  slight  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  very  slight  increase  since  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  tHe  salary  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  matter  I  would  rather  not  discuss. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  ask  somebody  .else. 

Mr.  Steuart.  1  am  taking  the  estimates  up  first. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  the  Taw  provided  for  an  increase,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  During  the  census  period.  Well,  we  will  pass  that 
for  the  present. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR. 

Xow,  there  is  some  new  language  here  providing  for  an  assistant 
director.    Is  an  assistant  director  needed  at  this  time  ? 

\Ir.  Steuart.  I  think  he  is.  That  is  what  we  have  now,  and  I 
tiiink  that  is  an  office  that  we  ought  to  have.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  bureaus  have  an  assistant,  haven^t  they,  by  one  name  or  another? 

Mr.  GosNELL.   Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  just  provided  during  the  census  period? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  .sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  period  has  now  passed  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  The  provision  about  one  of  the  chief 
statisticians  being  designated  t<>  act  as  director  is  new  legislation,  and 
the  provision  for  a  disbursing  clerk  is  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  private  secretary  to  the  director  also  is  new  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  And  7  of  the  17  statistical  experts  is  new 
li^lation.  Two  photostat  operators,  at  $1,200  each — that  is  new 
legislation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  authorized  under  general  legislation  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  All  of  these  positions  were  authorized  in  the  Census 

art. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  provisions  are  new  legislation  as  compared  with 
the  Uw  as  it  existed  in  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  I  think  before  we  leave  that  page,  Mr.  Steuart, 
Vim  had  better  tell  us  the  reason  why  you  need  these  position^  which 
you  have  had  for  several  years,  but  which  are  specially  authorized. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  assistant  director  ? 

ilr.  Shreve.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  The  assistant  directorship  has  always  been  providec 
for  during  the  decennial  census  periods  and  I  think  that  it  would  hav< 
been  left  in  the  organization  at  the  end  of  the  census  of  1910,  but 
unfortunately  that  temporaiy  organization  passed  into  the  permanen 
organization  at  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  administration  ani 
there  was  a  general  tendency  to  cut  out  everything  possible,  and  ! 
think  that  is  when  the  thing  started  as  the  assistant  director  waj 
dropped  at  that  time.  I  was  consulted  about  it  at  the  time  and  wai 
informed  that  the  administration  was  going  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  the  bureau  in  everv  respect  possible,  and  the  assistant  director  wa 
one  position   that  should  be  dropped   off. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  appoints  him  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  b; 
the  Senate. 

CHIEP  STATISTICIANS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  three  chief  statisticians  you  hav 
there  at  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Stecart.  That  is  the  same  as  we  have.  There  has  been  n 
change  in  that  since  1919  except  in  the  salary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  did  not-have  them  in  1919,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  their  duties  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  In  1919  we  had  five  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  one  more  than  we  had  in  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  six  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.     Each  one  of  those  men  has  charge  of 
specific  piece  of  work  in  the  Census  Bureau.     All  that  I  have  sail 
aoout  the  population,  for  instance,  has  been  carried  on  under  tli 
chief  statisticians  for  a^culture  and  manufactures,  etc. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  how  those  men  operate.  Thei 
are  six  of  them.  Just  tell  us  what  they  do.  Are  they  chiefs  ( 
•divisions  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  chiefs  of  divisions.  Now,  th 
chief  statistician  for  population  has  under  his  supervision  in  th 
Census  Bureau  r^ht  now,  I  think,  600  people. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  after  next  July  when  the  force  gets  down  to  i< 
minimum  he  will  have  over  100  people. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  he  have  to  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  will  then  be  organizing  his  work  for  the  noy 
census.  I  think  marriages  and  divorces  come  under  him.  H 
has  part  of  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures.  He  has  the  Wester 
States — the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  are  tli 
principal  pieces  of  his  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  hav 
under  his  supervision  more  or  less  proof  reading  and  checking  n 
of  reports  of  the  decennial  census.  Those  are  the  important  thintri 
The  law  provides  certain  things  that  are  assigned  to  that  positii>i 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  gets  $4,000  now. 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  he  gets  $4,000  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  all  employed  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  employed.  That  feature  i 
something  that  will  come  later  in  the  bill. 
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ilr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  activities  are  of  each  one 
of  these  statisticians  ? 

Mr,  Steuart.  There  is  one  statistician  who  has  charge  of  the 
financial  statistics  of  cities  and  States.  Primarily  his  duties  consist 
of  the  direction  of  the  field  force  of  agents  that  go  to  each  city  and 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  income  and  expenditures  of  that  citj 
and  of  the  State.  The  assembly  of  those  reports  and  their  analysis 
and  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  financial  statistics  of  cities 
and  of  States.  These  reports  show  the  income  of  each  city,  the 
various  elements  of  the  income,  real,  personal,  and  property  taxes, 
and  the  expenditure  for  each  object,  such  as  education,  street 
improvemeata,  etc. 

Th?y  are  valuable  as  enabling  one  city  and  one  State  to  compare 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  object  and  they  have  resulted  m  a 
ajeal  deal  of  good.  These  are  annual  investigations  and  constitute 
hl^  principal  duties.  Incidentally  he  takes  over  any  emergency  work 
tb^t  I  think  is  pertinent  to  that  particular  branch  of  the  work. 
Then  he  has  charge  of  the  decennial  census  of  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation  of  the  entire  country.  In  his  division  are  assembled  all  the 
factors  that  go  to  show  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  all  of  the  taxes 
that  are  raised  in  the  different  States,  cities,  counties,  and  other  civil 
diri^ions.  That  is  done  every  tenth  year,  specially  provided  for  by 
en^us  law. 

The  chief  statistician  for  population  has  to  supervise  the  census  of 
population  as  I  have  already  described.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  on  that  feature  of  the  census  during  the  years  intervening 
[between  the  census  years.  It  is  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  jump 
•nto  a  census  of  population  within  six  months.  There  is  a  tremendous 
lot  of  preparatory  work  of  analysis  that  has  got  to  be  done  and  gone 
through  with  before  we  enter  on  the  census  of  population.  A  tem- 
f>«>rary  organization  did  operate  when  we  had  a  population  of 
V»,000,000  people,  but  now  the  population  is  over  100,000,000  and  it 
:^  increasing  very  rapidly.  But  m  addition  to  that  work  he  takes 
the  census  of  marriages  and  divorces  that  has  been  carried  on  here- 
tofore, the  census  of  religious  bodies,  and  he  now  has  charge  of 
manufactures  in  the  western  States. 

The  chief  statistician  for  agriculture  has  the  same  relationship  to 
the  census  of  agriculture  as  the  chief  statistician  for  population  has 
to  the  census  of  population.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  charge  of 
the  biennial  census  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern  States.  He  also 
has  charge  of  the  annual  work  on  statistics  of  cotton  and  of  hides  and 
skins,  wool  and  machinery,  oils  and  fats,  and  stocks  of  tobacco. 

The  chief  statistician  for  vital  statistics  assembles  annually  the 
statistics  of  the  number  of  deaths.  He  has  a  large  organization  in 
the  field,  consisting  of  each  State  registrar  through  whom  are  paid 
the  people  who  copy  the  returns  of  the  deaths  throughout  the  State. 
Each  certificate  of  death  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  3  cents.  The  returns 
♦'f  deaths  have  to  come  to  the  bureau  and  be  carefully  edited  for  the 
'•ause  of  death  to  see  that  the  right  cause  is  given.  The  State  regis- 
trars have  to  be  under  constant  supervision  to  see  that  they  are 
'•*»llepting  accurately  the  statistics  in  their  respective  States.  Their 
work  is  inspected  once  in  a  while  to  see  that  they  are  getting  complete 
returns  of  deaths.     It  is  a  very  intricate  piece  of  work,  requiring 
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technical  knowledge.  He  gets  out  the  annual  reports  and  the 
bulletins  on  the  causes  of  death  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  important  piece  of  work.  In  addition  he 
collects  similarly  the  statistics  of  births  and  compiles  and  publishes 
them  annually. 

Another  very  important  piece  of  work  he  has  is  to  foster  the 
enaction  of  proper  legislation  in  the  various  States  for  reporting 
births  and  deaths.  The  States  have  been  very  remiss  in  reporting 
such  things  and  unless  some  central  body  looks  after  it,  as  we  have 
looked  after  it  in  the  past  10  or  15  years,  there  will  be  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  have  a  uniform  law  on  the  registration 
of  births  and  deaths,  and  unless  that  is  done  the  United  States  will 
drop  back  many  years  in  the  reports  on  vital  statistics.  Then  he 
compiles  the  reports  on  per  capital  death  rates  showing  all  causes 
of  death,  which  is  now  of  great  international  importance.  He  has 
a  large  force  under  him  all  the  while. 

The  chief  statistician  for  the  manufactures  has  charge  of  the 
quinquennial  census  of  manufactures  that  is  taken  every  fifth  year; 
the  biennial  census  of  manufactures;  the  quinquennial  census  of 
electrical  industries,  of  water  transportation  and  fisheries. 

The  chief  statistician  for  revision  and  results  is  the  man  w^ho  has 
charge  of  the  census  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  the  census  of  the 
institutions — that  is,  a  census  to  show  the  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  insane  asylums,  in  the  almshouses  and 
in  delinquent  institutions.  The  nimiber  is  increasing  and  we  want 
to  know  why  they  are  increasing.  It  is  a  very  important  piece  o( 
work.  In  addition  to  that  he  has  a  kind  of  general  supervision  ovei 
the  reports  of  the  other  chiefs  to  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a  bar* 
monious  manner  and  gotten  out  in  a  uniform  style  and  that  tlier^ 
is  no  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  different  divisions. 

I  think  that  covers  the  whole  number.  It  is  quite  a  complicated 
bureau  when  we  get  down  to  it  and  some  branches  of  it  are  highly 
technical.  In  adaition  to  that  work  and  the  assembling  of  statistics 
we  have  quite  a  large  mechanical  laboratory  where  we  have  buill 
tabulating  machinery,  and  invented  tabulating  machinery,  and  when 
we  are  now  perfecting  tabulating  machinery,  but  that  item  wili 
come  along  later. 

CLERKS — GEOGRAPHER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  else  on  that  page  that  3'ou  hav^ 
not  taken  up  ?  I  see  you  have  75  clerks  of  class  4  where  you  fornierli 
had  20.     Tney  are  all  clerks,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  they  are  all  clerks.  You  will  have  to  be  carefu 
not  to  bring  down  the  average  salaries  of  the  bureau  to  such  a  lo^ 
sum  that  it  is  impossible  to  Keep  anybody  in  there  at  all.  That  ii 
simply  provided  to  take  care  of  the  clerks  at  the  existing  salarie:^ 
No  mcreases  have  been  provided  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  experts  chiefs  of  division,  the  men  thu 
you  have  just  enumerated  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  they  are  chief  statisticians.  Now  it  might  h 
well  to  refer  to  the  geographer.  Very  few  people  realize  that  in  th 
Census  Bureau  we  have  got  to  have  a  man  who  is  intimate! 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country,  because  we  have  gc 
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to  Uy  out  the  country  according  to  the  minor  civil  divisions  of  each 
State  and  county,  in  order  to  show  the  population,  the  number  of 
people  living  in  each  one  of  those  minor  civil  divisions.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  some  one  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  those  divisions. 

Take  the  wttfds  of  the  city.  They  are  changing  constantly  and 
we  have  got  to  know  the  boundaries  of  those  wards.  That  man  is 
in  constant  ctMrespondence  with  the  local  people  to  get  their  changes 
in  boundaries.  Now,  if  there  is  an  addition  to  a  city  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  additional  territory,  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  popula- 
tion for  that  city  he  has  got  to  find  out  the  population  of  that  added 
territory  and  include  it  in  the  city  territorv.  So  he  has  to  be  ever- 
lastingly on  the  job  and  he  is  criticized  if  ne  is  not.  You  would  be 
surpr£ed  at  the  requests  we  have  for  information  as  to  statistics  for 
population  in  the  various  minor  civil  divisions  in  the  country.  I 
did  not  think  that  was  enough  for  him  to  do,  however,  so  I  asked 
him  to  take  care  of  the  mortaga^e  inquiry  on  homes  throughout 
the  country  and  he  has  sent  out  millions  of  circulars  and  schedules, 
and  he  is  just  now  approaching  the  completion  of  his  tabulation. 
I  think  all  the  officials  down  at  the  Census  Bureau  have  been  prettv 
well  occupied,  and  as  long  as  I  am  director  of  the  census  they  will 
fontinue  to  be  occupied.  When  there  is  no  work  for  them  I  will 
recommend  that  they  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  all  for  to-day. 


Saturday,  January  28,  1922. 

AUTHORITY   TO   SUSPEND   CERTAIN    WORK   DURING    DECENNIAL   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dining  the  time  of  the  decennial  period,  do  you 
^till  carry  on  your  annual  serv^ice  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  suspend  some  of  those  activities  if  you 
want  to  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  of  them,  but  it  would  be  very  demoralizing  to 
suspend  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  29  there  is  a  proviso  which  is  already  in  the 
Uw,  namely:  *'  Provided y  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ised, in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  during  the  decennial  census  period 
j'uch  work  of  the  Census  Office,  other  than  the  Fourteenth  Census,  as 
lie  many  deem  advisable."  To  what  extent  has  authority  under  that 
proviso  been  exercised  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  was  used  to  suspend  the  annual  investigation  on 
iinancial  statistics  of  cities  and  States.  That  was  the  only  one  that 
Was  suspended,  and  that  was  suspended  only  for  one  year.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  other  inquiries  would  so  demoralize  the  comparisons 
*iiHl  we  thought  it  best  to  try  to  carry  them  on.  For  instance,  it 
^ovld  be  very  detrimental  to  suspend  the  annual  statistics  of  deaths 
«ad  births,  the  statistics  of  cotton  or  tobacco. 
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REDUCTION    IN    SALARIE8. 


Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  items  on  page  35,  unless 
you  have  something  further  to  submit. 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  just  one  other  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  item  on  page  30.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  if  the  estimates  for  1923  are  based  upon  the  salaries  for 
1919  it  will  result  in  the  demotion  of  every  employee  in  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  some  of  them  will  be  demoted  very  heavily.  For 
instance,  I  have  one  man  who  is  getting  $3,000  who  will  have  to  go 
down  to  $1,600,  and  all  of  those  getting  $1,800  will  have  to  go  to 
$1,600  and  some  of  them  as  low  as  $1,400.  The  whole  force  has  got 
to  come  down  if  the  appropriation  is  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  page  29  there  is  an  item  for  taking  the 
Fourteenth  Census:  you  take  that  once  in  10  years? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  keep  that  force  running  for  10  years  ( 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  the  force  used  in  taking  that  census  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000  enumerators,  agents,  and  clerks.  All 
the  enumerators  and  most  o|  the  agents  and  clerks  have  been  dis- 
charged. There  were  in  the  office  over  6,000  people  and  they  have 
all  been  discharged  except  about  1,500. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNso:^.  Ana  here  you  ask  for  $750,000  just  to  tabulate 
it,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  will  be  explained  when  we  come  to  the  items 
of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  $750,000  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1922, 
and  that  was  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  previously  f<>( 
the  census  period. 

Mr.  HuTCiUNSON.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  keep  thai 
appropriation  for  10  years? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  No,  sir;  for  three  vears,  from  Julj'  1,  1919,  to  Jum! 
30,  1922.     It  expires  on  that  date.' 

COLLECTING    STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  wSteuart,  referring  to  the  detailed  statement  or 
page  35,  I  assume  that  all  of  the  items  enumerated  on  this  page  an 
authorized  and  required  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  a  way.  There  are  two  methods  of  authorizing 
these  things  by  law ;  one  is  by  a  direct  statute  and  the  other  is  by  ai 
authorization  from  the  Secretary;  of  the  department  based  upon  th< 
authority  given  him  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department,  which  per 
mits  him  to  have  such  investigations  made  as  ne  thinks  are  urgcn 
and  necessary.  Now,  of  the  projects  enumerated  in  that  table,  al 
of  them  are  authorized  by  direct  statutes  with  the  exception  of  activ 
and  idle  wool  machinerv,  fats  and  oils,  survey  of  current  busiiie-^:^ 
marriage  and  divorce,  hnancial  statistics  of  States.  The  others  ar 
authorized  by  direct  statute  or  they  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Four 
teenth  Census — for  instance,  the  provision  for  marital  condition  d 
women  employed,  $46,000,  is  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  occupa 
tions  of  women  as  returned  for  the  Fourteenth  Census. 
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ADMINISTR\1IVE. 


Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  item  in  this  list  is,  "Administrative, 
$108,850."  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  the  adminis- 
trative force  I 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  duties  of  the  administrative  force  of  the  bureau 
have  been  increased  somewhat  because  we  have  brought  into  that 
se<'tion  of  the  office  some  of  the  activities  that  were  scattered  through- 
out other  divisions.  The  increase  is  not  really  an  actual  increase; 
that  is,  it  is  drawn  from  other  divisions  and  put  into  this  division, 
and  if  it  was  not  appropriated  for  under  "Administrative,"  it  would 
have  to  be  put  in  tne  separate  divisions.  I  thought  it  was  wise  from 
an  administrative  stanapoint  to  change  the  organization  somewhat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  any  of  it  represent  increase  of  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  as  compared  witn  1922.  The  same  salaries  are 
reported  for  1923  as  are  now  paid  for  1922.  There  are  no  increases 
in  statutory  salaries  at  all.  All  of  the  increases  in  this  whole  business 
are  due  to  lump-sum  appropriations  for  work  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

geographer's   D1VJ810N. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  '*  Miscellaneous,  clerical,  including 
correspondence,  geographer's  division,  $12,740." 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  in  the  geographer^  division.  That  division, 
as  I  explained  the  other  day,  is  engaged  primarily  in  keeping  track  of 
the  changes  in  the  political  organizations  throughout  the  country,  so 
we  can  get  proper  figures  of  population,  deaths  and  births  in  each 
division,  eacn  citv,  and  also  get  proper  estimates  of  the  population. 
There  is  a  miscellaneous  corresponclence  carried  on  in  tnis  division 
with  local  offices,  county  clerks,  city  clerks,*  and  others,  from  whom 
they  have  to  get  this  information, 

ESTIMATES   OP  POPULATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  "  Estimates  of  population,  $1 1,600. '' 
What  do  you  do  imder  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  estimates  of  population  are  prepared  every 
Tear  and  upon  them  are  based  the  per  capita  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  diflFerent  States  and  city  governments,  and 
the  birth  rates  and  the  death  rates.  The  estimates  show  not  only 
the  total  population  but  the  population  by  sex,  and  to  some  extent 
by  race.  The  birth  rate  and  the  death  rate  are  different  in  different 
elements  of  the  population,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  calculating 
necessary  in  connection  with  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  in  any  way  conflict  with  something  we 
find  later  on  under  statistics  of  birth  and  statistics  of  death. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  entirely  distinct.  These  are  the  estimates 
of  the  population  and  the  statistics  of  deaths  are  the  number  of 
deaths  that  occur  in  that  population.  There  are  no  estimates  in 
re^rd  to  deaths,  as  they'are  actual  figures. 

Mr. HxrrcHiNsoN.  You  speak  about  estimates;  there  is  some  actual 
knowledge,  then,  of  what  this  is,  because  you  get  it  from  the  different 
States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  the  estimates  of  population  are  based  upon  the 
population  as  enumerated  at  the  census,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
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we  find  out  if  a  city  has  taken  any  additional  territory.  If  it  has, 
we  get  the  population  of  that  territory  as  returned  at  the  preceding 
census,  and  then  we  apply  a  certain  ratio  to  that  city  annually,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  births  that  are  reported  for  it,  and 
the  number  of  deaths,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  immigration. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  it  is  not  an  estimate  but  is  really  an 
enumeration. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  not  an  actual  enumeration  but  is  an  estimate 
based  upon  those  several  factors. 

STATISTICAL   ATLAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  ^'Statistical  atlas,  $8,000'^  to 
what  does  that  refer  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  refers  to  the  atlas  giving  charts  and  maps 
based  upon  the  census.  At  each  census,  oeginning  with  1870,  a 
statistical  atlas  has  been  pubUshed  in  connection  with  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  census  reports.  This  volume  includes  all  the  charts, 
diagrams,  and  maps  used  in  the  census  reports,  together  with  many 
others  made  especially  for  the  atlas.  This  compilation  has  proveJl 
of  great  value  to  educators,  scientists,  and  statisticians  in  general. 
In  addition  to  the  bound  volume,  a  great  many  of  the  separate  copies 
of  the  maps  and  diagrams  have  Deen  furnished  to  libraries  and 
educators.  The  atlas  can  not  be  prepared  until  after  the  completion 
of  the  census,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  total  for  the  census,  and 
at  each  preceding  census  it  has  come  out  after  the  publication  of  the 
census.  It  can  not  come  out  within  the  census  period  and  therefore 
can  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  existing  appropriations. 

SBABCHINO  AND  CABE  OF  CENSUS  RECORDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''Searching  and  care  of  censui! 
records,  $10,440." 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  which  I  will  read  to  you 
about  the  searching  and  care  of  census  records.  The  records  of  even 
census  from  1790  aown  have  been  preserved.  The  law  directs  the]^ 
shall  be  preserved.  Those  are  the  records  containing  the  origina 
enumeration  of  the  population.  At  the  earUer  censuses  they  had  th< 
names  of  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  number  of  people  in  th< 
family,  with  their  ages.  Later — I  beheve  beginning  with  1850 — thej 
enumerated  every  person  by  name  in  every  enimieration  district 
They  have  been  preserved,  as  the  law  directs.  Thousands  of  inqiiiriei 
are  received  for  information  from  the  records  in  regard  to  the  ages  o 
individuals,  also  for  the  names  of  members  of  famihes,  both  for  genea 
logical  purposes  and  for  estabhshing  the  rights  of  heirs  of  individuals 
In  several  States  the  death  penalty  is  fixed  for  certain  crimes  agains 
females,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  girl.  In  such  cases,  wher 
there  are  no  birth  records,  these  certified  statements  are  accepted  ii 
court  as  establishing  the  age.  They  have  been  used  and  are  bein^ 
used  by  the  Pension  Bureau  for  establishing  the  age  of  applicants  f c 
pension.  We  are  now  receiving  requests  from  officials  of  the  depart 
ments  in  regard  to  the  ages  of  &)vemment  clerks  in  order  to  ascertai 
whether  or  not  they  are  of  age  to  be  retired.  As  the  individuals  ca 
not  furnish  a  certificate  as  to  the  date  of  their  birth,  owing  to  th 
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lack  of  registration,  the  statements  furnished  by  us,  taken  from  the 
census  records,  have  been  accepted  in  lieu  thereof. 

Certain  States  and  cities  require  a  certificate  as  to  the  age  of  a 
child  before  he  can  be  employed.  Where  the  age  has  not  been 
recorded,  a  statement  showing  the  return  made  for  the  child  by  the 
census  enumerator  is  acceptea  instead  of  a  certificate.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  1203  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  written  to  the  Census  Bureau  requesting 
information  as  to  the  ages  of  children  in  order  that  certificates  mav 
be  issued  showing  that  the  children  are  of  proper  age  to  be  employed. 
During  the  year  just  ended  approximately  11,000  requests  were 
received.  This  information  can  oe  gleaned  from  the  census  records 
only,  owing  to  the  fact  that  registration  of  birth  is  reauired  in  very 
few  of  the  States,  and  in  most  of  them  the  laws  provioing  for  regis- 
tration have  been  in  force  only  a  few  years.  Those  records  have  been 
accumulating,  of  course,  very  fast.  Bear  in  mind  it  is  only  the 
records  of  population  that  we  keep.  All  the  other  records  are 
destroyed.  Agricultural  schedules  and  manufacturing  schedules, 
after  we  get  through  with  them  in  the  census,  are  destroyed. 

These  records  have  been  accumulating  very  fast  and  we  now  have 
no  place  to  store  them.  Some  of  them  I  have  stored  over  in  the  old 
hrewerv  that  Mr.  Libbey  spoke  about.  There  are,  I  think,  two  or 
three  tliousand  cubic  feet  of  those  records  for  1890  over  there  now, 
and  they  are  in  such  condition  that  they  can  not  be  consulted. 
They  are  just  piled  down  there  in  a  solid  mass.  I  told  the  Secretary 
I  had  no  place  to  put  them.  This  is  a  very  bad  place  to  store  them 
and  they  are  deteriorating  rapidly.  I  told  the  Secretary  that  if  the 
^ioTemment  could  not  take  any  oetter  care  of  them,  they  ought  to 
meet  the  question  frankly  and  order  them  destroyed,  because  we  are 
jUst  paying  storage  expense  for  something  that  is  absolutelv  useless, 
and  yet  they  are  valuable  records  of  our  people,  showing  wnere  they 
live,  their  names  and  characteristics. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  a  copy  of  them,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  no  copy  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  records  cover  what  period  ? 

Mr.  SrEUART.  The  1890  census.  The  other  censuses  are  stored 
m  the  Commerce  Building  at  Nineteenth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
hut  thev  are  not  in  suitable  places  for  consultation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  there  not  a  publication  printed  and  issued 
apoD  the  strength  of  the  data  collected  in  that  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  jres;  the  data  have  been  printed  but  these  are 
the  names  of  the  individuals  in  each  commimity,  and  these  references 
1  have  made  are  references  to  the  information  obtained  about  an 
individual.  You  can  not  carry  that  individual  along  in  your  statis- 
tic*?.   He  is  lost,  you  know. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  you  can  not  print  that. 

Mr.  Steuart.  You  havegot  to  go  back  to  'those  records,  and  it 
'^ould  be  a  tremendously  expensive  proposition  to  copy  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  ao  you  pay  for  storage  in  this  brewery  ? 

Mr.  Gosxell.  That  is  paid  from  tne  Department  of  Commerce 
appropriation  for  contingent  expenses. 
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DRAFTING. 


Mr.  Sheeve.  The  next  item  is  ''  Drafting,  $3,960.''  You  might  tell 
us  what  you  mean  by  ^*  drafting." 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Drafting  is  the  preparation  of  diagrams  and  charts 
and  illustrations  for  the  census  pubfications  and  for  the  annual  pub- 
lications. That  is  a  small  item  of  $3,960  and  provides  for  the  em- 
ployment of  two  or  three  clerks  or  draftsmen  who  are  engaged  on  that 
work. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  table  gives  the  total  cost  of  each  proj- 
ect, and  that  total  cost  is  composed  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  statu- 
tory positions  as  well  as  the  lump  sum. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  SiiBEVE.  The  next  item  is  *' Publications,  $21,970.''  What 
publications  do  you  have,  Mr.  Steuart  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  That  sum  of  $21,970  represents  the  clerical  staff  that 
is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  copy  before  it  goes  to  the  printer, 
and  they  also  prepare,  for  instance,  the  copy  for  the  Register  of  the 
United  States.  The  Census  Bureau  gets  up  that  register  every  other 
year,  in  which  the  names  of  all  of  the  civil  employees,  witii  their 
salaries,  and  the  States  from  which  they  are  appointed,  are  given. 
We  have  recommended  several  times  tfeat  the  publication  of  that 
register  be  discontinued,  but  Congress  has  not  authorized  us  to  dis- 
continue it,  and  we  simply  have  to  go  on  preparing  it.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  very  valuable  publication,  but  Members  of  Con« 
gress  ask  for  it  quite  frequently.  They  want  to  know  what  salaries 
individuals  are  receiving  and  that  is  the  only  place  where  the  infor- 
mation is  given. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  that  the  only  information  it  carries  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes;  published  in  that  way.  You  can  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  by  inauiring  of  thei 
different  departments,  but  this  is  the  only  publication  tnat  gives  the 
names  of  all  the  civil  employees  with  their  salaries. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Blue  Book? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  valuable  book. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  As  a  statistician,  I  do  not  think  very  much  of  it,  but 
it  has  its  interest. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  It  is  a  very  useful  book.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
consult  it  very  often. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes.  The  people  employed  on  publications  also  do 
that  we  call  the  final  revision  work  on  the  tables  prepared  in  the 
other  divisions  there,  and  make  some  checking  on  the  accuracy  of  thti 
figures,  and  right  now  they  are  also  completing  the  tabulations  foi 
the  census  of  the  blind  and  deaf. 

defectA'e  classes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  item  is,  ^'Defective  classes,  $93,200.' 
How  do  you  account  for  this  large  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be,  according 
to  the  law,  a  census  of  the  number  of  people  living  in  our  institution^^ 
taken  during  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  Shr£ve.  How  often  is  that  taken  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Every  tenth  year.  It  shows  the  number  and  the 
rharacUristics  of  the  people  m  the  insane  asylums,  in  the  alms- 
houses, etc.  There  is  no  other  place  where  the  figures  are  assem- 
bled to  show  the  number  of  the  dependent  classes  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  that  taken  in  1920? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  that  a  part  of  the  cmisus  of  1920  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  not  suppased  to  take  the  data  with  respect 
to  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes";  but  whether  they  are  living  in  institutions  or 
not  is  another  proposition.  We  did  not  do  that,  the  law  does  not  say 
SO;  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  added  burden  to  the  census  if  we 
covered  that  subject.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  law,  I  think,  in  1890, 
ber ause  it  was  found  impossible  to  enumerate  the  people  in  the  insti- 
tutions at  the  same  time  we  were  enumerating  the  population. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  that  ? 

Mr.  SiTBUART.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  except  the  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Every  institution  that  has  these  dependents  in  its 
nistody  has  a  roster  of  the  inmates,  with  all  the  data  respecting  them, 
and  it  seems  to  me  all  that  you  need  do  would  be  to  call  upon  them 
for  their  roster  of  inmates  as  of  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  it  is  (|uite  a  big  piece  of  work  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  may  be  a  big  piece  oi  work  for^the  superintendents 
f'f  the  institutions. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  a  big  piece  of  work  for  us  when  we  get  them  all 
*'*srether  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  tabulations  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  You  get  the  data  for  several  hundred 
thousand  inmates  and  it  is  a  big  piece  of  work  to  tabulate  and  arrange 
the  statistics.  The  law  was  chano:ed  so  as  to  slough  off  from  the 
Census  Bureau  some  of  those  inquiries  so  as  to  enable  the  office  to 
?»*t  through  with  the  big  pieces  of  work  within  the  census  period. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  voting  population  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Ves,  sir;  we  had  to  gat  through  with  that,  and  if 
^hey  had  all  these  other  things  to  do,  we  could  not  do  it. 

iir.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  a  reference  to  the  statute  where  that 
^as  changed  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  group  of  inquiries  is  conducted  under  the 
authorization  of  section  7  of  the  act  providing  for  a  permanent 
census,  which  was  amended  by  the  act  oi  June  6,  1902. 

Mr. Griffin.  What  is  the  date  of  the  original  act? 

Mr.  Steuart.  March  6,  1902  (32  Stat.,  p.  51).  That  was  amended 
•>y  the  act  of  June  6,  1902.  It  authorized  the  Director  of  Census 
t*>  collect  decennial  statistics  relating  to  the  defective,  dependent, 
attil  delinquent  classes;  also  to  crime.  Under  this  provision  of  the 
^4v  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1910  made  a  special  enumeration 
*^^  Drisoners  and  juvenile  deUnquents,  of  the  insane  in  hospitals. 
^ioi  paupers  in  almshouses,  and  collected  statistical  data  regarding 
wnevolent  institutions,  including  hospitals,  homes  for  children  or 
l^^r  adults,  orphanages,  and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Keports  on  these  subjects  have  been  compiled  and  published  in 
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connection  with  or  immediately  following  each  decennial  census 
from  1880  to  that  of  1910,  inclusive.  They  supply  about  the  onlj 
statistics  of  national  scope  which  we  have  regarding  crime,  pauperism 
and  insanity.  Even  with  the  publication  of  these  reports,  ihi 
United  States  is  far  behind  the  other  principal  countries  of  th^ 
world,  most  of  which  have  continuous  records  of  arrests,  trials,  anc 
commitments,  by  which  the  movement  or  growth  of  crime  maj 
be  traced  year  by  year  or  even  month  by  month.  In  the  Unites 
States  we  have  nothing  but  this  decennial  inquiry  and  if  we  want  anj 
light  upon  the  effects  of  the  war  or  the  effects  of  prohibition  ma] 
have  had  upon  the  volume  or  nature  of  criminal  offenses^  we  cai 
obtain  it  from  this  investigation  only. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  year  were  your  last  statistics  on  that  sub 
ject  taken  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  1910  the  report  was  prepared  and  publisher 
after  the  census  period. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  did  that  show  as  the  total  of  dependen 
classes  of  that  nature;  that  is,  criminals,  paupers,  and  insane? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  you  that  information  but  I  do  not  recal 
it  now.* 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  may  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Below  are  statement  showing  the  number  of  prisoners,  insane,  paupers,  and  juvenil 
delinquents  and  numl^er  of  institutions  included  in  the  1910  census  of  defecti^  i 
dependent,  and  delinc[uent  classes. 

In  the  census  of  prisons,  jails,  reformatories,  institutions  for  the  insane,  and  almi 
houses  a  special  schedule  was  filled  out  and  returned  for  each  inmate  present  in  th<i 
institutions  on  January  1  and  each  person  admitted  during  the  year,  the  total  numl^ 
of  schedules  received  and  tabulated  being  1,051,477. 

As  regards  benevolent  institu.tion8,  the  census  included  no  personal  data  or  in<l 
vidual  schedules  for  inmates  and  admissions,  the  statistics  givine  simply  the  niim)  i 
of  inmates  and  admissions  as  reported  by  the  institution  officials  with  certain  nthi 
facts  regarding  the  character  of  tne  institution,  payments,  receipts,  value  of  proper t| 
etc.  It  was  thus  a  census  of  institutions  rather  than  of  the  inmates^  althougn  it  ga^ 
the  number  of  inmates  classified  by  sex  and  as  adults  and  children.  The  numi  vr  i 
inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  412,274  and  the  nurol  < 
admitted  during  the  year  was  5,400,556.  The  large  number  of  admissions  consift^ 
mainly  of  hospital  cases. 

Number  of  prisoners^  insane,  paupers,  and  juvenile  delinquents  enumerated  in  the  sped 
census  of  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,  1910. 


Prisoners , 

Insane  in  hospitals 

Paupers  in  almshouses. 
Juvenile  delinquents . . , 

Total 


p-p^n*     ,   Rereivo«i 
■»»"•»•     .  year  191(1 


111,496  ■  479,1 

187,791  Wj 

84,198  ss..i 

24,974  it  I 


401$,  461  f^,(\ 
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Svnber  of  tTiiHtutions  included  in  the  1910  census  of  defective j  dependent,  and  delinquent 

«  classes. 

Fedmil  penitentiaries 3 

State  prisons  or  penitentiaries 50 

R^foimatones  lor  adults  or  adults  and  juveniles 20 

JuvCTiile  refonnatories 100 

t'ounty  jails  or  workhouses 2, 502 

Municipal  jails  or  workhouses 588 

Uther  penal  institutions 8 

Total  penal  or  reformatory  institutions 3, 271 

iBsdtutionfl  for  the  insane 366 

Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded 63 

AlmshoQses 2,412 

Total 6,112 

Bnievolfsit  institutions: 

F^r  children 1,077 

Homes  for  adults  or  adults  and  children 1, 358 

HoepitaJs  or  sanitariums 1, 716 

Institutions  for  blind  and  deaf 121 

Total 4,272 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  amount  of  the  item  there  is  J93,200.  The  cost 
«if  the  last  similar  investigation  covering  1910  amounted  to  $258,000. 
The  climated  cost  for  1923  represents  only  part  of  the  total  cost, 
as  the  work  will  not  be  completed  during  that  fiscal  year. 

ilr.  Gkiffin.  The  cost  of  the  last  enumeration  of  this  character 
was  $258,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  entire  cost  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  It  will  not  be  over  what  it  was  before,  but  we  have 
cot  estimated  for  the  total. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  get  this  information. 
Do  you  go  to  the  institutions  and  take  their  rosters  ? 

Mr.  SrauART.  No;  we  appoint  somebody  in  the  institution  to  get 
the  information  for  us.  It  nas  been  said  that  every  institution  has 
a  roster  of  its  inmates,  but  we  find  that  many  institutions  have  a 
^ery  defective  roster  of  their  inmates.  They  do  not  know  their 
«§es,  do  not  know  when  they  were  committed,  or  what  they  were 
f-ommitted  for. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  some  one  to  go  aroimd  and  get 
ihis  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  sometimes  we  have  to  send  an  agent,  but  we 
have  to  keep  after  them  by  correspondence,  as  a  rule,  until  we  get 
:i  out  of  them  for  each  inmate,  and  they  have  to  inquire  of  uie 
uunate  or  somebody  who  made  the  comnutment,  if  they  are  insane 
persons,  as  to  why  they  were  put  there,  their  ages,  and  where  they 
were  bom. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  institutions 
themselves  do  not  iceep  this  detailed  information  as  to  their  inmates  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct,  they  do  not. 
Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  States  do  you  find  tnat  condition  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  tell  you  later,  but  I  have  not  it  in  my  mind 
now.    For  instance,  they  do  not  know  the  age  of  the  person. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  easily  understand  how  they  might  have  som< 
doubt  as  to  that,  but  the  cause  of  incarceration  ought  to  be  a  pari 
of  their  records. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  ought  to  be  a  part  of  their  records  and  mayb< 
the  majority  of  them  have  that  fact,  but  they  do  not  know  wlier^ 
the  person  was  bom,  whether  he  is  foreign-bom  or  native-born,  an^ 
those  are  facts  we  ought  to  have  in  studying  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  depend  on  an  insane  person  to  giv^ 
you  your  record  of  where  he  was  bom  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  how  do  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  person  who  committed  him  should  have  thai 
information.  That  information  ought  to  be  m  the  records  of  th< 
institution,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  on  theii 
records,  but  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prodding  to  get  it  out  of  i\\i 
officials  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  do  you  propose  to  inaugurate  the  work  o 
taking  this  enumeration  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  During  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  given  any  intimation  to  the  varioui 
institutions  as  to  your  intention  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  yet;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ipresume  you  will  give  them  notio0  in  time? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Cfertainly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Indicating  the  character  of  the  information  you  wil 
require  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  give  it  to  them  several  months  ahoa< 
of  the  time  we  want  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  corre 
spondence  carried  on.  That  correspondence  is  for  the  purpose,  ol 
course,  of  limiting  the  cost  of  the  enumeration. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  the  data  as  to  the  existing  institution;:^ 
have  you  not  ?  . 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  we  have  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the  insti 
tutions.     We  are  trying  to  assemble  that  now  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  of  the  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  an< 
insane  asylums. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  almshouses,  jails,  and  every  institution  o 
that  character. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  figure  in  the  regular  Federal  census  o 
1920? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  gives  a  little  different  complexion  to  the  situa 
tion.  You  had  some  enumeration  of  the  population  in  1920  of  thi 
character  which  we  are  speaking  of;  that  is,  criminab,  insane,  pau 

fiers,  and  the  like.     What  additional  information  do  you  hope  to  ge 
rom  this  extra  enumeration  in  1922. 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  an  enumeration  of  the  population  of  insti 
tutions. 
Mr.  Griffin.  That  you  have  in  connection  with^our  work  for  1920 
Mr.  Steuart.  In  a  way  we  have  it,  but  it  would  be  impossible  fo 
us  to  get  that  out  of  those  records  made  by  the  enumerators  so  as  t 
give  the  population  of  the  institutions.  The  enumerators  enumerat<?4 
all  the  people  in  their  enumeration  districts,  including  the  institutioni 
and  we  endeavored  to  have  them  state  that  the  persons  were  in  th 
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institutions,  but  we  made  no  inquiry  that  would  enable  us  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  population  in  the  institutions  of  the  number  of  com- 
mitments to  the  mstitutions  and  the  dates  of  their  commitments* 
The  fact  that  a  certain  person  or  number  of  persons  are  in  an  institu- 
tion on  a  given  date  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  that  are 
rommitted  to  that  institution  during  the  year  or  the  reasons  why  they 
are  committed ,  or  their  nationality,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
<  lude  that  in  an  enumeration  of  the  population  on  a  given  date. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  took  the  enumeration  in  1920  you  pro- 
nded  your  enumerators  with  a  blank  to  take  an  enumeration  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions.  Was  it  not  the  customary  blank 
showing  the  name,  age,  place  of  birth,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes ;  and  that  was  for  the  number  on  that  date, 
but  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  activity  of  commitment  during 
the  year.  They  may  have  had  only  10  when  he  went  there,  but 
during  the  year  there  may  have  been  1,000  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  flcTCHiNSON.  Mr.  Steuart,  is  there  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
does  not  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  these  inmates. 

ilr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  believe  any  State  keeps  a  record  of  all  the 
inmates  of  their  institutions.  Possibly,  if  there  is  one  insane  asylum, 
vou  can  get  at  the  number  in  that  insane  asylum,  but  I  do  not  believe 
jou  can  go  to  any  State  office  and  get  the  total  number  of  people  in 
ail  of  its  penal,  eleemosynary  institutions  on  any  given  date. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  say  that  they  do  in  New  Jersey, 
because  I  know  that  they  appropriate  for  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  All  the  almshouses  and  all  the  orphan  asylums,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Everything. 

ilr.  Griffin.  And  I  will  be  responsible  for  the  statement  that  the 
Mate  of  New  York  does  that  also. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  is  a  duplication,  as  I  see  it,  because  anybody 
'an  go  to  any  of  the  States  and  get  this  information.  I  know  you 
•"An  get  it  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Would  you  mind  if  I  had  a  little  correspondence 
^th  the  State  official  there  and  send  it  up  to  you  and  put  it  in  the 
THcord  ?  If  it  can  be  done  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  say  so,  of 
n)iirse,  because  there  is  where  we  would  get  the  information. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  They  appropriate  money  for  this  work  just  the 
>ame  as  we  do,  and  they  have  a  complete  record  of  everything.  I 
was  chairman  of  the  appropriation  committee  of  the  State  for  years. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  like  to  get  that  information  and  I  will  let  you 
know  about  it,  frankly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  on  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  and  I  know  we  appropriated  the  money  for  this 
infonnation. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  let  you  know  about  New  York  and  New 
J<»r5ey. 

Vfr.  Griffin.  And  also  Pennsylvania,  while  you  are  about  it. 

ilr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  Pennsylvania.  If  we  could  get  the  infor- 
mation from  the  State  organizations,  we  would  not  go  to  the  separate 
institations  for  it. 
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BIRTH   AND  DEATH   STATISTICS. 


Mr.  Sheeve.  You  might  now  tell  us  about  the  next  two  it^jns 
statistics  of  birth  and  statistics  of  death. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  The  States  all  had  different  laws  with  regard  to  ih 
registration  of  births  and  deaths.  A  good  many  of  them  had  no  lawi 
on  the  subject.  The  act  of  Congress  providing  for  this  work  direct 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  States  adopt  a  uniform  registra 
tion  of  deaths  and  births,  and  the  bureau  has  been  systematically 
engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  birth  registration  in  1915  containel 
only  10  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  represented  abou 
31  per  cent  of  our  population.  This  area  has  been  extended  unti 
it  now  includes  65  per  cent  of  the  population  or  26  States  and  th 
District  of  Columbia.  The  State  officers,  we  have  found,  were  ven 
remiss  in  getting  reports  of  births,  and  after  the  adoption  of  thii 
uniform  registration  law  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  before  a  Stat< 
is  admitted  into  the  registration  area,  we  send  a  man  to  the  State  U 
find  out  if  the  reports  of  births  and  deaths  are  correct  within  a  certaii 
percentage,  90  per  cent.  If  the  State  can  not  show  that  it  coUecti 
statistics  of  births  and  deaths  within  90  per  cent  of  the  births  an^ 
deaths  it  is  not  admitted  to  the  registration  area.  This  has  been  i 
very  strong  argument  to  the  States  to  adopt  a  uniform  re^stratioi 
law  and  to  be  more  careful  in  making  their  reports  on  births  an< 
deaths. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  States  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Steuart,  up*  to  thi 
present  time  have  not  adopted  a  registration  law  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  will  furnish  that  information  and  put  it  in  thi 
record  at  this  point. 

Note. — All  of  the  States  have  laws  which  require  registration  of  deaths,  but  th 
laws  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakola  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  aocureti 
returns  can  not  be  secured.  The  registration  laws  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkai»U 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  West  \'iJ 
ginia  are  satisfactory,  but  they  have  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  bring  the  nnril 
tration  up  to  the  point  of  accuracy  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Tc  8t8  ar 
now  being  made  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  thi 
registration  area  for  deaths,  if  they  meet  the  standards  required  by  the  bureau. 

AH  of  the  States  have  laws  which  require  registration  of  births,  but  the  laws  in  Aru 
ona,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  accurate  returns  can  n«] 
be  secured.  The  registration  la^-s  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado 
Florida,  Geoi^gia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Louisiana,  Missouri,  New^  Mexico.  Noni 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Vii^^ia,  and  Wyoming  are  satisfa<'tor3 
but  they  have  not  been  in  force  long  enough  to  brin^  the  registration  up  to  the  poij 
of  accuracy  required  by  the  bureau.  A  test  is  now  being  made  in  the  State  of  Wyoming 
with  a  view  to  admission  into  the  registration  area,  if  the  returns  meet  the  f!rtan<1ar 
required  by  the  bureau.  Tests  will  also  be  made  in  (^olorado  and  Louisiana  withii 
a  very  short  time  to  determine  whether  they  are  eligible  to  admission  into  the  rogifin 
tion  area  for  births. 

Before  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  admits  a  State  into  the  registration  area  for  birtti 
or  deaths  it  must  show  by  actual  test  that  at  least.  90  per  cent  of  all  births  and  deatb 
are  registered. 

I  have  not  a  list  of  the  States  with  me.  It  is  true  that  a  majoritM 
if  not  all  of  the  States,  compile  some  information  and  publish  it  witi 
regard  to  their  deaths.  Very  few  of  them,  I  think,  publish  an; 
information  in  regard  to  their  births.  The  assembling  of  the  statics 
tics  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  therefore,  is  to  that  extent  a  duplica 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  States,  but  the  published  reports  of  the  States 
unfortunately,  are  on  uniform  lines  and  the  causes  of  death  are  no 
reported  uniformily  in  the  different  States.    There  has  been  an  inter 
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national  list  of  the  causes  of  deaths  established,  and  we  find  when  we 
get  the  certificates  of  death  from  the  diflFerent  State  officers,  every 
one  of  them,  has  to  be  gone  over  and  edited  so  as  to  have  the  correct 
cause  of  death  shown.  Further,  we  can  not  make  the  total  for  the 
United  States  of  the  causes  of  deaths  on  uniform  lines  for  all  the  States 
unless  we  have  the  individual  certificates.  You  might  say  we  can 
get  the  number  of  deaths  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  State  report,  but 
we  can  not  take  the  figures  from  that  report  and  combine  it  with  a 
similar  report  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  get  out  figures  that 
would  be  anyways  reliable  or  that  could  be  used  in  computing  the 
life  tables  and  the  expected  years  of  life  of  the  individuals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  indicate,  Mr.  Steuart,  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  in  the  forms  of  the  enumerations  for  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  a  uniform  schedule  that  goes  to  every 
State  from  our  office,  and  we  are  trying  to  have  the  States  use  that 
form,  but  the  physicians  who  make  the  certificate  of  the  cause  of 
death  do  not  alwavs  state  the  correct  cause  of  death  or  do  not  give  it 
the  same  name  that  is  given  in  other  States,  and  therefore  those 
certificates  have  got  to  be  gone  over  by  the  clerks  in  order  to  get 
them  uniformly  edited. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Can  vou  give  us  an  instance  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  give  you  some  and  put  them  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  I  can  not  now  recall  them.  That  work  is  done  by  the 
Appointment  of  the  State  registrar  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  he  is  paid  3  cents  for  each  correct  certificate  of  death 
f»f  which  he  sends  us  a  copy.  I  say  " he  is  paid;  '  he  employs  a  clerk 
&nd  the  clerk  is  paid  at  that  rate. 

ilr.  Griffin.  But  he  is  generally  an  employee  of  the  State,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  he  is  generally  an  employee  of  the  State.  I  do 
n<*t  believe  any  of  the  State  registrars  get  any  of  this  money.  The  3 
'»*nts  a  certificate  is  small  enough,  and  he  can  not  get  any  clerk  to 
make  those  copies  for  less  than  3  cents  apiece.  The  law  author- 
izes us  to  pay  as  high  as  4  cents,  and  I  have  been  repeatedly  appealed 
to  to  increase  the  amount  from  3  cents  to  4  cents,  but  I  have  con- 
sistently and  firmly  declined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  make  these  returns  to  you  on  the  blanks 
yr.u  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  copies  of  the  State  certificates. 

ilr.  Griffin.  With  whom  is  your  correspondence  generally  con- 
iucted  I 

Mr.  Steuart.  Through  the  State  registrar. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  the  term  State  registrar  the  name  which  you  gjve 
them  or  is  that  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  is  the  name  in  the  uniform  registration 
liw  that  we  havegot  adopted  by  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  that  is  a  Federal  appellation  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  They  have  different  desi^ations  in  different  States. 
Some  of  them  are  called  directors  of  vital  statistics,  and  others  are 
'■ailed  registrars. 

Mr.  SnracART.  And  we  designate  them  all  as  registrars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  it  is  a  Federal  appellation? 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  it  is  also  in  some  of  the  State  laws. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  he  is  known  as  the 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  or  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  vital 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

LIFE  TABLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''Life  tables,  $1,500.^' 

Mr.  Steuart.  Those  are  a  series  of  tables  that  are  based  upon  th^ 
statistics  we  have  for  deaths.  One  series  of  life  tables  has  already 
been  prepared  and  is  now  just  being  printed  for  distribution.  I  thinl 
it  is  tne  second  series  that  ha*  been  published  by  the  bureau.  Thej 
are  looked  upon  as  very  valuable  tables. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  information  would  you  obtain  from  these  lif< 
tables  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  rate  of  deaths  at  different  ages  and  the  expec 
tation  of  life  at  different  ages.  If  a  man  is  50  years  of  age  or  60  o] 
65  years  of  age,  from  these  tables  a  man  in  the  insurance  businesi 
will  say  that  he  has  an  expectation  of  life  of  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  are  these  tables  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  not  in  the  past  been  prepared  at  an] 
regular  period.  They  have  been  prepared  upon  urgent  requests  fol 
that  sort  of  information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  they  are  very  valuable  to  insurance  com 
panics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  very  valuable  to  insurance  companies.  I 
think  they  are  used  by  all  the  insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Do  thev  not  use  the  Northampton  tables? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  so.  I  suppose  the  insurance  companies  usi 
every  table  they  can  get  on  the  subject,  but  the  other  tables  are  no 
as  comprehensive  as  the  tables  based  on  the  census  figures,  becausi 
they  do  not  contain  anything  like  the  number  of  cases  of  deaths 
The  Census  is  the  only  office  tnat  accumulates  such  a  mass  of  figurei 
on  deaths  and  causes  of  deaths. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  last  table  of  this  kind  that  you  puli 
lished? 

Mr.  Steuart.  As  I  say,  it  is  just  being  published  now.  It  wa 
prepared  by  Prof.  Glover,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Is  this  the  first  publication  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  the  second,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffix.  When  was  the  first  publication  issued  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  in  1880,  but  the  table  was  only  ai 
approximation. 

Mr.  Griffix.  And  there  has  been  no  table  of  that  character  })r«3 
pared  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  The  present  table  comprises  the  years  1890  and  19U 
and  the  period  1890  to  1910. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  a  statement  here  about  that.  These  lil 
tables  exhibit  *the  rates  of  mortality  and  expectations  of  life  at  eaoi 
age  among  persons  living  in  the  United  States  and  are  the  finishe 
product  denved  from  statistics  of  births,  deaths,  and  populatior 
m  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  are  for  the  years  1890  and  190 
and  the  period  1890  to  1910,  the  white  and  colored  of  the  populatioi 
the  urban  and  rural,  and  the  native  and  foreign  bom  of  the  populi 
tion.     They  also  contain  life  tables  of  certain  foreign  countries  U 
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comparison  of  the  mortality  and  expectations  of  life  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States  with  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  do  they  also  contain  tables  showing  the  ex- 
pectancy of  life  in  various  occupations  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that  they  do — not  the  life  tables; 
but  we  are  compiling  the  figures  showing  the  rates  of  death  and  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  different  occupations.  Those  are  based 
upon  the  figures  for  the  population  census  of  occupations  of  1920, 
and  the  number  of  death  certificates  received  during  the  same  period; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  information  has  been  passed  into  the 
life  tables  by  occupations,  as  I  recall  it  now. 

MARRIAGE    AND   DIVORCE   RECORDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  marriage  and  divorce  records. 

ifr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  inquiry  that  is  not  authorized  by  statute. 
The  first  census  of  marriages  ana  divorces  covered  each  year  from 
1S67  to  1886;  the  second  covered  every  year  from  1887  to  1906;  the 
third  was  confined  to  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  last  census  was 
taken  in  conformity  with  the  evident  intent  of  Congress  which  was 
evinced  by  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1917.  This  act  evidently 
intended  that  there  should  be  an  annual  census  of  marriages  and 
•livorces,  but  the  enumeration  was  confined  to  one  year  (1916),  the 
Uftal  cost  amounting  to  S23,500. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  compile  annual  statistics  of  the  number 
l^if  marriages  and  divorces  for  the  entire  country.  The  statistics  will 
be  collected  through  the  offices  of  the  county  and  court  clerks.  The 
i'ierks  or  their  representatives  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  12^ 
'•ents  for  each  divorce  schedule  and  25  cents  for  each  marriage  state- 
ment. The  pubUshed  report  will  show  the  number  of  marriages,  the 
number  of  divorces,  the  divorces  being  classified  according  to  cause 
:yr  which  granted,  whether  granted  to  husband  or  wife,  whether  the 
divorce  was  contested,  residence  of  the  parties,  place  of  marriage, 
whether  alimony  was  granted,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  children, 
if  any,  were  affected  by  the  decree. 

Xow  the  item  of  $30,400,  consists  of  about  $10,400  for  ofllice  work. 
And  about  $20,000  for  field  work,  the  $20,000  being  paid  through  the 
•-^ffires  of  the  county  clerks  who  furnish  us  the  reports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  all  of  the  States  reporting  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know  that  any  States  show  the  number  of 
marriages  and  divorces  granted  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Urifux.  I  mean  are  they  reporting  to  you  ? 

i£r.  Steuart.  No  States  are  reporting  now;  we  are  not  doing  any 
w^ork  on  that  now. 

ilr.  HuTCEnNsoN.  This  is  a  new  item  entirely? 

ilr.  Steuart.  A  new  item  entirely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  did  you  begin  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  begin  on  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  this 
^propriation  is  made. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ever  make  a  tabulation  of  that  character 
W<>re  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes.  The  first  census  covered  the  period  from 
1  vi7  to  1886,  and  the  second  from  1887  to  1906,  and  the  third  covered 
oniy  the  calendar  year  1916.     There  has  been  no  uniformity. 

8828^-22 W 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Since  1916,  then,  you  have  no  reports  or  tabulations 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  information  on  the  subject  at  all. . 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  when  you  begin  this  enumeration  or  tabulation 
you  will  go  back,  I  presume,  to  1916,  so  as  to  fill  the  gap  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  would  like  to  do  that,  yes,  sir,  and  bring  it  u] 
for  each  year,  but  our  estimate  provides  only  for  the  year  1921.  W 
have  improved  our  methods  verv  materially.  I  remember  whei 
I  was  engaged  on  that  census,  I  tnink  it  was  in  1907,  on  the  Pacifii 
coast — ^was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gosnell.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Steuart. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  in  1907 — we  sent  clerks  around  to  th 
diflFerent  county  courts  and  got  them  to  examine  the  divorce  record 
and  make  a  transcript  of  the  records;  but  we  have  now  adjusted  th 
matter  so  that  it  will  be  done  much  cheaper  through  tne  count; 
clerks   themselves. 

MAIirrAL  CONDITIONS   OP   EMPLOYED  WOMEN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  marital  condition  of  women  em 
ployed. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  marital  condition  of  women  emploj^oi 
I  have  just  spoken  about. 

Mr.  oHREVE.  You  have  already  referred  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  that  the  women  thought  they  wer 
neriected.     What  benefit  is  it  to  the  people  to  know  tms  ? 

L.  Steuart.  Well,  the  women  want  to  know  how  many  womo, 
are  employed  in  the  different  occupations  and  what  the  ages  of  tlio^ 
women  are,  and  whether  they  are  married  women;  and  if  they  ar 
married  women,  how  many  children  they  have  at  home  that  the; 
are  working  to  support.  Those  are  some  of  the  things  they  hav 
told  me  they  want  to  have  shown  in  that  report. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Why  not  for  the  men,  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why.  We  do  show  the  numlxi 
of  men  employed  in  the  different  occupations,  their  ages,  and  thei 
nationalities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  not  whether  they  are  married  or  single  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No*  I  do  not  think  we  show  whether  they  arc  mat 
ried  or  single;  but  tne  women  want  to  show  whether  the  women  ai 
married  or  single. 

POPULATION   BY   THACTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  population,  by  tracts,  for  eigli 
large  cities. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  new  item,  and  it  is  something  that  ha 
never  been  shown  in  the  census  reports  before,  and  it  is  occasioned  b 
this  conditions:  You  take  New  York  City.  Under  the  censu 
arrangement  and  methods  we  must  show  the  population  of  each  war 
in  New  York  City.  The  boundaries  of  the  wards  change  from  veil 
to  year;  therefore,  if  we  say  in  ward  six  there  were  so  many  peopl 
living  in  1910  of  such  a  nationality,  and  in  ward  six  there  were  h 
many  people  living  in  1920  of  sucn  a  nationality,  we  can  not  mai^ 
allowance  for  the  fact  that  ward  six  in  1920  may  be  an  entirel 
different  area  of  territory  from  what  it  was  in  1910. 
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Mr.  GmFFiK.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct  there,  Mr.  Steuart, 
because  in  Ne^«r  York  City  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  are  the  one 
ha,  politically,  that  do  not  change;  the  boundaries  of  the  wards 
remain  constant.  The  boundaries  of  the  assembly  districts  and 
congressional  districts  are  changed  or  reapportioned  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  boundaries  of  the  wards  remam  constant. 

Mr.  Steuak*:^.  Suppose  you  just  put  it  Philadelphia  instead  of  New 
Tork  City. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  do  you  confine  yourself  to  8  cities  instead  of 
12  cities  ? 

Mr.  Stectarx-  Because  it  is  such  a  big  piece  of  work  that  I  felt  a 
little  dubious  about  extending  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  a  new  item  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  has 
been  prepared  by  the  gentleman  who  was  very  much  interested  in 
this.  Dr.  Laidlow : 

**It  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  our  principal  cities  that  a  true  comparison  be  made  of  the 
elements  of  population  in  certain  well-defined  areas,  the  boundaries  of 
these  areas  oeing  the  same  from  census  to  census.  The  eight  largest 
cities  have  been  divided  into  tracts.  The  report  will  show  for  each 
tract  the  distribution  of  the  population  according  to  color  or  race, 
nativity,  parentage,  age,  sex,  school  attendance,  illiteracy,  country 
•>f  birth,  and  citizenship;  also  the  number  of  dwellings  and  families  in 
t-aeh  tract.  These  data  will  form  a  basis  for  a  very  important  and 
instructive  study  of  the  elements  of  the  population  oi  these  cities.  It 
^ilJ  be  the  first  report  on  this  subject,  and  there  are  no  comparative 
%ures  for  cost." 

ilr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  compilation,  Mr.  Steuart,  that  you  can  very 
«^ell  get  up  from  your  enumeration  of  1920  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  not  entail  any  additional  investigation  or 
^'niuneration  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Oh,  no;  it  will  all  be  based  upon  the  material  we 
Lave  in  the  office;  but  it  is  an  extension  of  the  use  of  that  material  that 
1  did  not  feet  warranted  in  incurring  the  expense  for  without  the 
appropriation  committee  passing  upon  it. 

Sir.  Shseve.  In  what  cities  do  you  contemplate  putting  this  plan 
in  operation  ? 

ifr.  Steuart.  Just  the  eight  largest  cities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  eight  largest  cities  ? 

Mr.  Steuakt.  Yes. 

ANALYSIS   OF  CENSUS  DATA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  the  analysis  of  census  data. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  estimate  made  for  the  payment  for  the 
preparation  of  monographs  dealing  with  certain  subjects  of  the  cen- 
■^'is;  for  instance,  hke  the  marital  condition  of  women  in  occupations. 
That  is  really  a  monograph  analyzing  the  condition  of  women;  but 
it  was  such  an  important  monograph  that  I  thought  best  to  specify 
it  in  the  estimates  so  that  the  committee  would  know  what  they  were 
providing  for  in  making  the  appropriation.  The  plans  for  the  Four- 
^«enth  Census,  as  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  our  advisory  eco  - 
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nomic  committee,  provide  for  a  series  of  special  interpretative  studie 
or  monographs.  The  so-called  interpretative  text  which  usual!; 
accompanies  the  census  reports  is  mostly  omitted  at  this  census 

Such  text  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  most  part  perfunctory  and  o 
little  real  value,  having  been  prepared  in  the  hurry  and  rush  o 
getting  out  the  reports  and  written  frequently  by  people  not  wo! 
q^ualified  for  work  of  that  kind.  Its  ommission  represents  a  con 
siderable  item  of  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  census,  besides  avoidin 
the  delay  which  the  preparation  of  such  text  usually  involv<»i 
There  remains,  however,  a  real  need  as  well  as  a  ^eat  opportunity  fci 
adequate  interpretative  studies  of  census  statistics.  People  want  ti 
know  and  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  or  learnin 
what  the  census  figures  mean  or  teach*  and  the  main  results  of  tb 
census  should  be  made  accessible  to  tnem  in  a  form  which  can  h 
readily  understood  and  will  bring  out  the  real  significance  of  tli 
figures.     This  is  the  purpose  of  the  special  studies. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  monographs,  which  have  been  prepared  i 
consultation  with  the  advisory  committee,  includes  such  titles  £ 
Growth  of  Population,  Immigrants  and  their  Children,  Child  Lahoi 
the  Farming  Population,  Farm  Tenure,  Development  of  Mtuii 
factures,  etc.  The  estimates  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  bur<»a 
as  here  submitted  contemplate  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  tht»?i 
special  studies,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  it  is  believed  will  nt| 
exceed  $51,500.  Now  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  census  data  th* 
we  have  already  collected. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  this  new  work? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  that  sense  it  is  a  new  work;  it  is  working  up  tli 
census  data  in  the  manner  the  experts  incertainstudiesthinkdi^irabli 

CFA^aUS   OF   MANUFACTURES,    1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  census  < 
manufactures,  1921.  Mr.  Steuart,  how  often  are  you  required  h 
law  to  take  the  census  of  manufactures  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Now,  it  is  every  other  year.  That  legislation, 
think,  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  summar 
or  enumeration  of  our  manufacturing  industries  than  has  hecj 
made  heretofore  every  fifth  year,  ^ith  that  intention  I  ha^ 
curtailed  the  inquiry  and  made  it  a  much  simpler  schedule  tlm 
has  been  used  heretofore.  We  have  arranged  also  to  eliminate  i 
a  certain  extent  the  smaller  establishments  and  to  collect  more  i 
the  information  by  mail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  done  now  by  questionnaire  or  personal  ser%ic^ 

Mr.  Steuart.  By  questionnaire,  W  mail;  and  that  is  followed  u 
by  a  reminder  ana  then  a  third  request  by  mail.  Then  agents  wi 
visit  the  establishments  that  do  not  report  by  mail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1922? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  1921;  it  covers  1921,  and  the  work  is  alrea<l 
started.  Out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  decennial  cenj^i 
we  shall  be  able  to  pay  oetween  three  and  four  hundred  thousar 
dollars  for  this  work,  and  I  am  in  hopes  of  getting  the  work  vei 
well  advanced  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  may  be  we  w 
not  have  to  use  all  of  that  estimate;  but  I  think  it  is  a  conservatii 
estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  this  census  last  taken  ? 
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Mr.  Stbxtart.  In  1919;  yoii  see,  1921  would  be  the  second  year 
after  1919. 

Mr.  Shr£V£.  That  was  in  the  height  of  our  manufacturing  pros- 
perity, was  it  not;  about  that  time  ? 

ilr.  Steuart.    Y  es,  sir. 

ilr.  Shreve.  And  the  census  taken  now  would  be  in  the  slump 
period.    Don't  you  think  it  would  be  misleading? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  it  shows  the  conditions  existing  during  1921. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Steuart,  vou  send  out 
ih<»se  queries.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  want  to  nil  it  out,  why 
that  is  the  end  of  it,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HuTCEQNSON.  You  intend  to  send  a  person  there  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  manufactiu'er  does  not  fill  out  the 
schedule  an  agent  will  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  not  done  that  yet,  have  you  ? 

Afr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  sent  out  now  about  100,000  sched- 
ules, and  we  have  already  the  lists  prepared  and  some  of  the  agents 
have  mne  into  the  field.  There  are  some  agents  at  work  in  New 
York  City  now  and  some  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  important  part;  if 
rou  are  just  going  to  wait  and  take  what  you  get,  it  is  not  actiu'ate 
md  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  we  have  a  list  of  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  every  one  of  them  has  got  to  make  a  report;  but  wo 
are  TOing  to  try  to  get  it  bv  mail  to  reduce  the  expense. 

sir.  Shreve.  What  would  you  think  of  the  idea  of  suspending  this 
'fork  until  1924  or  1925  ?  Couldn't  that  be  done  under  the  authority 
fiven  Mr.  Hoover  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  doubt  that.  This  is  a  direct  statute  that  says  it 
«£iall  be  done  every  other  year. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  The  authorization  to  the  Secretary  is  to  suspend 
•tf^livities  during  the  census  period;  this  would  be  after  the  close  of 
tLe  census  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  could  be  taken  at  a  period  of 

•"rmal  conditions,  it  would  be  really  of  more  service  to  the  country. 

Hnre  we  are  giving  the  peak  of  the  war  period  and  then  the  downward 

r'^nd  in  a  sluinp  period,  and  it  really  does  not  indicate  the  condi- 

•>>ns. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Suppose  twoyears  from  now  we  have  a  peak  period 
i^rain.  Would  you  say,  **Well,  we  are  now,  at  a  peak  period; 
>-ouldn't  we  wait  until  we  get  over  that  and  reach  a  normal  period  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  never  have  another  war,  or  at  least  we  won't 
ruive  another  war  like  this  one  again. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  always  questionable  what  is  a  slump  period 
and  what  is  a  peak  period. 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  You  take  some  manufacturers,  they  are  not 
nnning  at  all;  what  are  you  going  to  do  then  ? 

Mr.  hjTEUART.  We  won  t  take  them;  they  are  idle. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Some  are  only  working  one  or  two  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  will  be  included,  their  output,  and  the  num- 
^^  of  neople  einployed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  spent,  so  far,  on  that  census  out 
of  this  appropriation  ? 
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• 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  would  simply  be  a  guess.  The  work  has  con 
sisted  of  preparing  the  lists,  addressing  the  envelopes,  and  just  off 
hand  I  should  say  there  have  been  probably  a  hundred  people  em 
ployed  for  a  month,  as  an  average.  The  aisbursing  clerk  tells  mi 
that  at  this  time,  including  the  printing  of  the  envelopes,  schedules 
the  stationery,  etc.,  we  have  spent  between  $60,000  and  $65,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  estimate  would  complete  the  work 

Mr:  Steuart.  I  think  tnis  estimate  you  have  here  will  complet 
the  work  and  I  ought  to  finish  it  during  this  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  n 
the  questionnaire  you  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.   i  es,  sir. 

ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES,    1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  electrical  industries,  1922. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Since  1902,  a  census  of  the  electrical  industries  ha 
been  taken  every  five  vears.  That  is  in  compliance  with  the  act  d 
March  6,  1902.  We  think  that  is  an  important  inquiry,  because  i 
shows  the  growth  of  the  electrical  industries  of  the  United  Stat^ 
upon  which  depend  very  largely  the  prosperity  of  not  only  man* 
facturin^  industries  but  a  great  many  oth^r  industries.  The  aut< 
mobile  mdustry  right  now  is  dependent  upon  the  application  < 
electricity  in  a  way.  Every  automobile  that  has  a  seli-starter,  ill 
batteries  will  be  an  application  of  electricity;  but  this  census  do^ 
not  cover  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries  and  such  articles; 
covers  only  the  operations  of  central  electric  lighting  and  pow^ 
stations,  electric  railways,  telephones  and  telegraphs,  and  municipj 
police  patrol  and  fire  alarm  systems. 

CENSUS   OF  HIDES,   SKINS,    AND  LEATHER,   1923. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Next  is  census  of  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  1923. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  census  is  taken  in  compliance  with  the  specii 
act  of  June  5,  1920,  and  it  shows  the  stocks  and  consumption  i 
hides,  skins,  and  leather,  monthly,  I  think.  That  work  has  bee 
carried  on  since  September,  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  ouite  in  detail,  as  som 
of  those  items  are  carried  in  another  place  in  tne  bill. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  imagine  that  the  passage  of  that  legislation  w^ 
due  to  the  fact  that  tnere  was  a  considerable  question  about  tl 
available  stocks  of  leather  and  the  stocks  of  different  kinds  of  leathci 
A  committee  was  appointed  of  representative  leather  men  to  confi 
with  the  Bureau  of  tne  Census  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ii 
formation  that  the  census  should  collect  to  comply  with  the  lai 
Representative  Kreider,  of  Pennsvlvania,  was  a  member  of  that  cot] 
mittee,  and  I  believe  he  attended  a  convention  in  Boston  where  tl 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  a  large  number  of  leather  an 
shoe  manufacturers.  They  decided  upon  the  inauiries  that  we  shou 
make  of  each  branch  of  the  leather  inaustry,  and  these  inquiries  hai 
been  made  systematically  and  consistently  ever  since  and  the  figiir 
are  very  much  sought  after.  They  show  the  trend  of  the  induct  r 
the  rapidity  with  wiich  the  different  kinds  of  leather  are  being  cc> 
sumed,  and  the  stocks  of  the  different  kinds  of  leather  earned 
frequent  dates.     I  think  it  has  been  an  element  in  stabilizing    tl 
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industry.  Certainly  the  reports  contain  information  that  every 
manufacturer  of  leather  wants,  and  they  ask  for  tibem  and  they  are 
given  to  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  on  the  same  line  with  cotton  and  grain  and 
things  like  tli&t  ? 

ill.  Steuart.  The  same  hne  with  cotton,  yes,  sir,  and  other  things. 

ACTIVE  AND  IDLE   WOOL  MACHINERY. 

Mr.  Shreve-   Active  and  idle  wool  machinery. 

Mr.  Stecart.  That  is  an  inquiry  that  is  earned  on  under  authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  order  was  issued  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department.  It  is  a 
monthly  report  that  shows  the  number  of  the  different  spindles  and 
Iwms  used  in  the  wool  industry  that  were  active  during  the  month 
and  the  number  of  active  spindle  and  loom  hours.  It  is  a  very  good 
puge  of  the  activity  in  the  woolen  industry.  All  the  wool  manu- 
lacturers  seem  to  want  it  and  it  was,  I  believe,  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  during  the  war;  but  the  Department  of 
.Vffriculture,  after  the  war,  concluded  that  it  was  more  of  a  manu- 
facturing industry  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  associated  with  the 
statistics  on  the  stocks  of  wool,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  ordered  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  m  the  Census  Bureau.  It  costs  annually  about  $4,000  and  that 
is  the  appropriation  I  have  asked  for  for  next  year. 

COTTON   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  cotton  statistics. 

Mr.  Stbuart.  Cotton  statistics  have  been  collected  since  1902  and 
there  have  been  various  laws  directing  that  the  work  should  be  ex- 
tended to  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  industry.  They  have  been 
til  brought  together  in  one  statute  and  I  think  that  statute  was 
passed  in  July,  1912,  or  August,  1916;  I  am  not  certain  which. 

Mr.  GosNELL.  July  22,  1912,  for  cotton  and  August  7,  1916,  for 
<^tton  seed  and  cottonseed  products. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Do  you  want  me  to  describe  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  that;  we  are 
rery  much  interested  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Ginning  is  the  manufacturing  operation  to  which 

cr*tton  is  subjected,  and  in  collecting  statistics  we  start  with  the  gin. 

The  bureau  has  a  list  of  all  the  ginneries  throughout  the  country,  and 

in  any  county  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  gins  we  have 

*  special  i^ent.    That  agent  is  required  to  get  reports  from  every  gin 

m  OLs  county  10  times  during  the  ginning  season,  showing  the  number 

[•(  bales  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  ginnery  up  to  the  report  date.     He 

R*  given  one  week  in  which  to  canvass  the  ginneries  and  secure  the 

»^rts.    He  then  adds  up  those  reports  for  his  county  and  telegraphs 

the  result  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.     On  the  following  morning  the 

Bureau  of  the  Census  assembles  the  totals  from  all  the  telegrams  and 

Brakes  the  total  public  at  10  o'clock. 

^ow,  that  was  the  primarv  o^^ct  of  the  first  law,  just  merely  to 

«iuiaerate  the  cotton  ginned.     Tnen  they  wanted  to  know  the  con- 

*^"ttption  and  stocks  of  cotton,  and  the  inquiry  was  extended  in  1905 
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SO  as  to  show  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  and  the  surplus 
held  by  the  manufacturers,  the  statistics  to  be  summarized  as  of 
September  1.  In  1909  the  number  of  reports  was  increased  to  four; 
then  in  1912  it  was  extended  to  show  monthly  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed,  the  quantity  on  hand,  and  the  number  of  active  and  idle 
cotton  spindles,  thus  indicating  the  activity  of  the  manufacturers  ol 
cotton.  So  that  now  we  have  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  cotton  first  comes  on  the  market  from  the  gins, 
and  the  stocks  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  quantity 
of  cotton  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  each  montli, 
and  the  number  of  spindles  that  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture, 
monthly.  Outside  of  the  Southern  States,  where  we  have  the  agents, 
all  or  virtuallv  all  of  the  information  is  collected  by  correspondence 
no  field  force  being  employed  on  it  at  all.  The  manufacturing  estab' 
lishments  of  the  North  promptly  furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  spindles  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  spmdles  and  tin 
consumption  and  stocks  in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  HuTCinNsoN.  I  notice  you  have  here  $245,000.  That  is  at 
immense  expense,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  work  that  has  been  done 
You  take  tobacco,  and  fats  and  oils.  Tobacco  is  pretty  nearly  lU 
large  an  industry  as  cotton,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  and  the  details  we  collect  for  cotton  are  manj 
times  greater  than  the  details  we  collect  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  HuTCinNSON.  This  looks  like  an  enormous  expense  to  nni 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  due  to  the  payments  to  the  local  special  agents 
And  I  might  say  this,  that  I  have  fixed  their  pay  on  the  piece-pric< 
basis.  The  a^ent  has  got  to  make  a  report  for  his  ginneries  on  th< 
dates  we  specify,  and  unless  that  report  comes  in  in  proper  form  hi 
is  not  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  every  day  he  makes  a  report  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  for  every  report  he  makes.  The  reports  coini 
in  only  ten  times  during  the  ginning  season — up  to  November  I 
up  to  December  15,  up  to  December  31,  up  to  January  31,  or  what 
ever  it  may  be.  The  reports  are  all  examined  and  if  the  agent  doe 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  the  amounts  are  disallowed,  am 
we  disallow  a  great  many  of  the  items.  Further,  in  some  count  in 
in  the  South — this  is  a  short  crop — I  have  found  there  is  no  mat 
cotton  to  be  ginned.  Now  the  agent  can  say  '*I  can  make  m; 
report,  because  I  go  around  to  eacn  gin  and  find  he  has  not  ginnei 
any  cotton,  and  it  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  public  to  know  .he  ha 
not  ginned  any  cotton";  but  I  say,  **Here,  tnere  is  no  more  cottoi 
to  be  ginned  in  your  county,  is  there?"  *^No."  *'I  am  not  goin 
to  pay  you  any  more  for  reports  for  cotton  ginned." 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  long  is  the  ginning  season  ?  It  is  not  mor 
than  two  or  three  months,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  being  steadily  advanced  earlier,  an 
now  I  think  starts  in  July  in  south  Texas.  In  some  sections  of  th 
country  they  are  not  through  ginning  until  the  last  of  February  <] 
along  in  March,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  April. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  your  reports  consist  of  more  than  cotton ;  d 
they  consist  of  the  cotton  seed  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Cotton  seed,  I  am  coming  to  later. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.'  Do  you  take  those  up  at  the  same  tune,  or  do 
you  have  to  pay  for  them  separately  ? 

Mr.  Stecart.  No,  the  contract  ssljs  ''so  many  reports  for  cotton 
ginned;  so  many  reports  for  cotton  consumed,  active  and  idle  spindles; 
so  many  reports  of  the  cotton  seed  obtained. "  Each  item  is  specified 
and  each  report  has  to  come  in  in  proper  form  or  they  are  not  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  this  one  agent  of  yours  makes  a  complete 
report? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Of  all  the  items,  yes. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Do  you  also  obtain  reports  as  to  the  area  of  the  land 
in  cultivation  for  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  do  not  obtain  any  figures  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate crops  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  that  information  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Department^of  Agriculture. 

ilr.  Griffin.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Who  makes  the  reports  of  the  number  of  bales 
Zfown — ^the  Departinent  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  report  of  the 
number  of  bales  grown.  I  think  they  make  their  reports  in  the 
4ape  of  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  do  have,  in  the  finished  product,  the 
number  of  bales  grown  in  a  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  that,  and  they  use  our  figures  in  preparing 
the  estimates. 
•    Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  not  some  sections  where  they  simplv  pick 
*hp  cotton,  bale  it,  and  send  it  outside  of  the  locality  for  ginning? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  large  rinneries  that  gin 
•<»tton  for  a  considerable  territory,  but  not  for  as  large  a  territory  as 
y«»u  would  probably  think,  because  cotton  is  taken  to  the  ginnerj 
m  a  loose  form,  either  in  bags  or  in  the  body  of  a  wagon,  and  then  it 
«>  drawn  out  and  put  through  the  gin.  So  that  it  is  not  carried  for 
very  great  distances,  and  in  any  county  where  there  is  a  considerable 
nmount  of  cotton  grown  they  nave  one  or  ihore  ginneries.  Most  of 
them  have  several  ginneries;  some  of  them  more  than  100. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  instance,  they  used  toOTow  about  16,000,000 
hales  of  cotton  and  now  they  have  got  down  to  less  than  half  of  that. 
Are  your  expenses  reduced  any  at  all,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  There  used  to  be  in  the  nieghborhood  of 
-^.000  ginneries  that  we  got  reports  from.  Now  we  only  get  them 
from  twenty-odd  thousand  ginneries. 

Mr.  Grifftn.  How  many  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  18,000  ginneries,  I  think  it  was,  were  active 
last  year.  The  reports  show  the  number  that  are  active  each  year 
tod  the  number  in  each  county,  and  the  expense  of  the  agents  is 
[constantly  reduced,  as  far  as  reporting  the  quantity  of  cotton  ginned 
j^  <*oncerned.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  law  has  increased  our  duties 
hy  adding  these  other  things,  like  the  stocks  of  cotton,  consumption, 
active  and  idle  spindles,  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  products,  etc. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  does  not  cost  anything,  as  I  understand  it 
from  your  statement;  that  is  voluntarily  given  to  you,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  send  for  the  reports  of  the  spindles? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Northern  States  we  get  that  by  mail,  but  in 
the  Southern  States  the  agents  get  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  same  people  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  pay  a  specified  amount  for  his 
report  for  the  spindles  and  the  stocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  collect  similar  stocks  of  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  the  coal  industry? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  also  done,  I  presume,  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  or  the  Interior  Department  ? 

Mr.- Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  Agricultural  Department 
touches  steel,  coal,  or  iron.  The  only  figures  we  collect  about  coal 
are  now  being  collected  imder  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  they  deal  with  the  stocks  and  consumption  of  coal.  We  have 
only  made  two  reports  on  that  subject  and  the  next  report  will  go  to 
the  Secretary  next  week.  It  will  snow  the  stocks  of  coal  for  Decem- 
ber 31.  There  was  a  special  occasion  for  getting  the  stocks  of  coal  at 
this  time,  and  it  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  referred  a  few  days  ago  to  the  matter  of  quality. 
You  have  no  system  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  imsold  cotton; 
that  is,  whether  it  is  of  any  value,  or  of  low  value  or  no  value  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  many  bales  of  cotton  in 
the  South  that  are  of  no  real  value  ?  I  read  in  the  papers  a  while  ago 
that  some  cotton  sold  as  low  as  a  dollar  a  bale. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  seen  statements  there  are  considerable  quan- 
tities of  cotton  at  certain  places  that  is  of  very  low  value.  The  only 
distinction  we  make  is  the  distinction  between  linters  and  cotton. 
Linters  are  the  short  fiber  that  is  taken  off  of  the  cotton  seed  through 
a  reginning  process;  that  is,  after  the  cotton  has  passed  through  a 
gin  and  they  have  got  off  all  the  long*fiber  cotton,  the  seed  is  put 
flirough  another,  and  I  think  specially  prepared  gin,  with  finer  teeth, 
and  they  strip  off  more  of  the  cotton  nber  and  that  is  called  linters. 
There  is  a  special  report  on  linters.  They  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  for  cotton  except  when  we  want  to  snow  the  aggregate  of  both 
kmds. 

TOBACCO  8TATI8TICB.  ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  tobacco  statistics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  you  will  just  pardon  me  a  minute.  You  asked 
about  the  report  of  steel  manufactures,  Mr.  Griffin  i 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That,  of  course,  is  included  in  our  biennial  report  on 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  thought  it  was  included  somewhere. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  only  place  it  would  be,  in  the  manufac- 
tures census.    The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  some  special 
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inrestigation  in  regard  to  it,  I  think,  but  did  not  collect  any  figures 
showing  the  total  production. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  up  the  tobacco  statistics. 
Mr.  Steuart.  Those  are  collected  in  compliance  with  the  acts  of 
April  30,  1912,  and  May  10,  1916.  The  biu-eau  collects  reports  of 
stocks  of  tobacco  held  by  certain  classes  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
excluding  the  small  concerns.  They  come  out  on  January  1,  April  1, 
My  and  October  1  of  each  year.  The  reports  are  collected  by  mail 
and  are  published  within  the  month  to  which  they  relate.  The  tables 
are  printed  on  free,  addressed  post  cards  and  distributed.  The 
bureau  also  publishes  an  annual  report  on  the  tobacco  industry, 
assembling  the  information  from  various  sources. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  statistics  on  the  tobacco  question  does  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  collect  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  recall  it,  pre- 
pares estimates  of  the  acreage  in  and  production  of  tobacco,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
<*oncermng  the  production  of  tobacco,  other  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  decennial  census  of  agriculture.  Unfortunately,  their 
estimates  for  1919  did  not  agree  with  the  enumeration  made  by  the 
Census;  in  some  States  it  dinered  in  millions  of  pounds. 

Mr.  GrRirFiN.  In  which  direction  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  both  directions.  I  believe  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  or  in  the  Senate,  where  comparison  was  made 
between  North  CaroUna  and  Tennessee.  One  Senator  or  Member 
from  North  Carolina  contended  that  North  Carolina  was  the  highest 
State  in  production,  and  the  other  one  contended  Tennessee  was  the 
highest  dtate  in  production,  and  I  believe  they  both  proved  they 
were  right,  using  the  two  reports. 

Mr.  URIFFIN.  They  each  quoted  their  respective  figures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  separate  bureaus,  and  each  of  them 
showed  they  were  rieht.  I  only  refer  to  that  in  my  desire  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  to  have  the  Federal  Government  publish 
only  one  figure  on  a  certain  subject.  It  is  more  or  less  demoralizing, 
t  certainly  is  confusing,  to  have  two  bureaus  of  the  Govemnient 
publishing  figures  for  the  total  production  of  tobacco  and  diflFering  by 
millions  of  pounds.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  rectify 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
oecessarilv  would  be  inclined  to  make  the  figures  appear  as  much  as 
possible,  because  thereby  the  revenue  would  be  increased? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  was  coming  to  that.  What  I  have  already  said  has 
reference  to  the,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  formerly,  and  I  think  they  do  now,  undoubtedly,  collected, 
in  connection  with  their  revenue  reports,  information  concerning  the 
stocks  of  tobacco  of  different  kinds;  and  some  years  ago  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  these  reports,  being  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  containing  tnis  information,  should  be  used  to  compile  the- 
sUlistics  of  the  stocks  of  tobacco;  that  they  were  much  more  authori- 
tative than  any  reports  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  could  collect. 
Fmhermore,  the  law  eoveming  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  does  not  permit  the  Census  to  collect  this  information  from  all 
dealers,  or  frona  all  manufacturers;  it  limits  the  work  to  the  large 
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dealers  and  the  large  manufacturers,  and  there  is  always  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  being  carried  by  the  small  dealers 
and  the  small  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  a  large  and  what  is  a  small  manufacturer  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  the  law  specifies  the  number  of  cigars  that 
should  be  manufactured  and  the  number  of  cigarettes  that  should  be 
manufactured  before  the  Census  Bureau  should  collect  the  information 
from,  them  or  the  quantity  of  tobacco  carried  at  the  end  of  each  quarter 
by  a  dealer  before  the  Census  Bureau  collects  information  for  them. 
But  the  reports  being  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  it 
seems  to  me  they  should  be  used  for  compiling  the  census  statistics. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  objects  to  that  arrangement  because, 
they  say,  **  We  are  a  tax-collecting  bureau,  and  not  a  bureau  organ- 
izea  for  statistical  purposes,"  and  they  do  not  want  to  confuse  the 
two  branches  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  can  not  collect  their  tax  unless  they  collect 
statistics. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  true.  They  have  worked  with  us  very 
nicely,  allowing  us  to  consult  their  records,  and  thov  have*  assisted 
us  through  their  various  collectors  preparing  lists  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  whom  the  census  inquiries  should  be  sent. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  What  harm  would  be  done  if  you  were  to  suspend 
your  operations  in  this  department? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  rather  you  would,  ask  somebody  else  that 
question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  appear,  then,  Mr.  Steuart,  that  if  your  are 
limited  by  the  law  in  collecting  only  certain  classes  of  information 
with  respect  to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  tobacco,  that 
your  figures  must  necessarily  be  below  the  actual  output? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Then  of  what  use  are  your  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  they  have  been  sought  after  by  a  great  many 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  a  great  many  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and 
these  people  say  that  they  are  of  great  value;  but  they  do  not  show 
the  total  stocks  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  point,  precisely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  get  all  of  the  iniformation  you  desire  from 
some  of  the  other  departments  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  all  of  the  information  that  is  essential 
on  this  subject  should  be  obtained  through  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

STATISTICS   ON   FATS   AND   OILS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  fats  and  oils. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  an  item  that  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Census  Bureau  from  the  war  activities.  The  Food  Administration 
had  it.  Those  reports  are  collected  quarterly  and  the  work  is'carritnl 
on  under  an  order  of  tke  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  issued  in 
conformity  with  authority  given  in  the  organic  act  of  the  department. 
The  reports  have  been  made  quarterly,  and  I  have  here  a  number  of 
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letters  from  the  manufacturers  who  have  requested  that  this  in- 
formation be  collected.  They  show  the  value  of  the  information 
and,  if  the  chairman  would  permit,  I  will  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shrrve.  You  may  fne  the  balance  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  make  a  brief  statement,  if  you  will,  so 
tLtt  we  will  know' something  about  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  report  is  issued  quarterly,  and  it  shows  the 
production  and  consumption  of  crude  and  refined  cottonseed  oil,  pea- 
nut oil,  coconut  oil,  corn  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  olive  oil,  palm-kemel  oil, 
rapeseed,  linseed,  Chinese  wood  oil,  castor  oil,  and  lard  and  tallow — 
in  faci,  bU  the  other  kinds  of  oils  and  fats — and  associates  with  that 
information  the  stocks,  exports,  and  imports  of  the  different  fats, 
oils,  and  greases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  show  the  imports,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  oils  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  oils  and  our 
domestic  production  of  oils.  And  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the 
oil  business  think  these  reports  are  absolutely  essential. 

*"INANCL\L   STATISTICS   OP  CITIES   AND  STATES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Financial  statistics  of  cities  and  vStates  is  next. 
Mr.  Steuart.  That  report  consists  of  the  asseijibling  of  the  data 
f(^  the  financial  transactions  of  cities  and  States,  which  I  think  I 
explained  somewhat  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Sheeve.  Yes;  I  remember  that.  When  was  that  last  taken? 
Mr.  Steuart.  ITiat  is  supposed  to  be  taken  annually.  That  is  one 
activity  that  was  suspended  during  the  census  period,  because  of  the 
emergency,  and  was  suspended  only  for  one  year.  It  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  very  unportant  aimual  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover,  suggested  that  a  consider- 
able saving  could  be  effected  there  if  I  coiud  arrange  to  have  the 
cities  send  the  reports  in  and  not  send  a  special  agent  to  the  cities. 
1  have  been  trying  during  the  past  year  to  carry  liis  suggestion  out. 
While  a  number  oi  cities  nave  sent  in  the  reports,  they  contend  that 
the  data  concerning  their  financial  transactions  is  not  prepared  in 
just  the  same  way  we  prepare  it — that  is,  it  is  not  prepared  with  the 
ylea  of  comparing  the  operations  of  one  city  with  another,  like  we 
prepare  it;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  say  it  entails  considerable 
trxpense  on  their  part,  and  thev  have  no  people  who  could  prepare 
the  reports  properly.  Dm^ing  tne  past  year  I  made  a  saving  of  about 
$40,000  by  cutting  down  the  size  of  the  schedule  and  persuading  some 
<»f  the  cities  to  make  the  reports.  1  do  not  know  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  going  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  economists  and 
'»ihers  who  use  the  reports  say  it  is  not  as  accurate  and  complete  £S 
it  was  when  the  agents  got  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  necessary  is  it  to  do  this  every  year;  wouldn't  it 
do  just  as  well  if  done  once  in  every  four  or  five  years  ?  . 

ilr.  Steuart.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  answer  all  purposes  to 
have  a  very  brief  collection  of  the  information  annually  and  then 
probabljT  a  more  elaborate  collection  every  five  years  or  even  a 
longer  period  of  time.  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  these  reports  are 
pnmaruy  for  the  benefit  of 'the  States  and  cities  and,  that  being  the 
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case^  the  States  and  cities  should  certainly  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  compiling  the  statistics,  and  I  have  acted  accordingly.  The  city 
officials,  however,  say,  '^  Yes,  the  reports  are  of  great  importance  to 
us;  we  want  to  know  what  are  the  expenses  for  the  different  objects 
and  be  able  to  compare  them  with  the  same  items  for  other  cities,  but 
we  can  not  prepare  the  reports  because  we  have  not  the  money  and 
people  to  do  the  work.'' 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  can  prepare  the  reports  for  their  own  States.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  properly  be  said,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  States  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  financial  statistics  of 
other  States  for  the  nurposes  of  comparison.  That  would  appear  to 
be  a  function  of  the  National  Government,  if  the  statistics  are  of  any 
use  to  the  Government  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  we  would  not  expect  any  city  to  make  an 
analysis  of  the  data;  all  we  want  is  for  each  city  to  furnish  the  report. 
Mr.  Shreve.  What  information  do  you  require  them  to  furnisn  ( 
Mr.  Steuart.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  taxes,  personal 
property,  real  estate,  and  licenses,  and  all  other  sources  of  income; 
the  amount  paid  out,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  paid  out;  the 
amount  of  outlavs  in  new  construction — in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  school  buildings,  and  what  not.  Tax  assessments,  rates, 
levies,  indebtedness,  and  other  financial  data. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  their  annual  receipts  and  annual  expendi- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  all  these  items.  Now  it  would  seem  that  every 
city  would  have  that  and  that  every  city  would  make  it  out  on  the 
best  approved  methods  of  accounting,  and  it  certainly,  to  my  mind, 
ought  to  be  made  out  in  a  reasonably  uniform  manner  in  every  city. 
Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  were  to  cut  it  aown  to  a  brief  report,  how  much 
would  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  half  of  it,  approximately. 
Mr.  HuTcinNSON.  These  reports  that  you  get  out,  are  they  used  in 
selling  their  securities  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  I  imagine  they  are  used  more  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  They  will  say,  **Here  m  this  State  we  pay  per  capita 
so  much  for  educational  purposes,  and  in  these  other  States  they  only 
pay  so  much.  Now  is  that  a  sufficient  per  capita  expenditure  for 
education  or  too  much  ?  If  it  is  too  much  m  our  State,  you  had  better 
look  into  it  and  see  how  our  appropriations  are  running  as  compare*! 
with  the  other  States  or  see  if  we  can  not  with  advantage  expend  a 
lai^e  amount  for  this  or  other  objects." 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  cities  to  see  that  your  department  got  an  accurate  record  of  the 
financial  statement  of  the  cities  and  would  help  the  cities  in  selling 
their  securities  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  so,  and  I  have  told  them  so.  That  tliev 
ought  to  help  us  by  furnishing  the  reports.  We  have  been  making 
the  greatest  effort  to  get  them  do  this. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Nearly  all  the  cities  I  know  of,  New  York,  Chicago - 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  publish  financial  statements  by  their  financia] 
officer  or  controller,  showing  the  taxable  property,  personal  tax,  tot  a] 
revenue  from  all  sources — taxes  on  real  estate,  personal  propertv 
license  fees,  and  the  like — and  their  expenses  for  schools,  for  police 
for  health,  streets  and  sewers;  it  is  all  classified.  The  annual  report 
of  the  controller  of  the  city  of  New  York  contains  that  all  in  detail. 
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Mr.  Steitart.  It  took  our  agents,  last  year,  six  months  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to  assemble  the  information  from  the  various  sources 
of  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  city.  Does  it  seem  to  you 
reasonable  it  should  take  that  long  ?  It  did  not  seem  reasonable  to 
me  and  when  I  came  to  the  census 'I  objected  to  it  strenuously, 
but  the  same  man  has  been  going  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  several 
vears  and  it  has  taken  him  about  that  lon^  and  he  assm*es  me  there 
is  no  report  in  the  city  of  New  York  where  these  items  are  all  brought 
together  in  a  uniform  way;  that  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the 
ritv  do  not  permit  of  it,  and  there  is  ho  central  office  where  the 
ditferent  elements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  are  assembled.  Now 
it  is  true  that  the  controller  of  New  York  City  publishes  an  annual 
report;  but  when  we  analyze  it  in  the  way  we  have  to  analyze  it  to 

firepitfe  data  that  will  compare  with  other  cities,  the  figures  can  not  be 
ound.    Hiat  is  one  of  the  prinicpal  cities  that  I  questioned  the  advis- 
ability of  the  expenditure  lor  the  collection  of  the  statistics. 
Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  cities  do  you  cover? 
Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  is  253 — all  cities  of  30,000  population  and 
over. 

WEALTH,   DEBT,    AND  TAXATION. 

Mr,  Shreve.  Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  is  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  a  decennial  inquiry  to  determine  the  wealth 
'>f  the  United  States.  It  has  been  made  regularly  at  10-year  periods 
>ince  1850.  It  covers  the  entire  coxmtry  and  contains  information 
imilar  to  that  shown  for  the  financial  transactions  of  the  cities. 
This  report  is  the  only  source  of  information  concerning  the  wealth 
'»f  the  Nation  and  is  required  by  act  of  March  6,  1902.  rreliminary 
work  only  will  be  done  during  the  fiscal  year  1923.  The  total  cost 
'♦f  this  census  in  1912,  which  was  the  last  preceding  enumeration, 
was  $280,935.  We  have  estimated  $22,689  as  the  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year,  which  will  consist  very  largely  of  preliminary  work. 
.V>  I  say,  that  volume  contains  information  that  is  very  much  sought 
&fter  and  it  is  the  only  report  that  summarizes  the  figures  on  weeuth 
ukI  taxation  of  all  kinds  for  the  entire  country.  * 

In  tidking  with  a  French  statistician  a  few  days  ago  I  caUed  his 
attention  to  the  mass  of  details  we  compile  for  the  united  States 
f'ensus,  and  asked  him  if  his  Government  prepared  anything  like  it. 
He  said,  **No."  I  said,  ^^ Why  don't  vou?''  His  reply  was,  ''We 
•lon't  have  to;  we  do  not  have  all  the  different  divisions  of  govern- 
ment and  different  elements  of  population  you  have  here  to  deal 
with;  we  only  have  one  and  it  is  a  pretty  simple  proposition  for  us.'' 
Ti)  collect  tnese  figures  from  each  city  and  each  otate,  and  each 
minor  civil  subdivision  is  a  vast  undertaking. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  last  10  years  we 
^ve  had  an  intermediate  census  between  the  decades  for  which 
the  United  States  census  is  taken.  We  take  a  census  of  New  York 
""tate  as  to  population  and  financial  statistics,  and  the  last  census 
•rf  Xcw  York  was  taken  in  1915.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  you  were 
able  to  use  that  in  the  analysis  of  your  figures '  * 

Mr.  Steuakt.  If  New  York  made  a  census  of  its  population  in 

1915-~it  did,  did  it  ? 
Mr.  Griffin.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  We  would  take  the  fibres  for  that  census  in  making 
our  estimate  of  population  and  consider  them  and  correct  our  esti^ 
mates  on  that  basis.  If  the  State  of  New  York  collects  fibres  foi 
the  wealth  of  the  State,  showing  all  these  elements  that  are  included 
in  our  report  on  wealth,  we  would  take  that  report  of  wealth  and 
after  corresponding  with  the  official  who  compiled  it  and  satisfying 
ourselves  that  it  covers  everything  we  have  for  other  States,  w^ 
would  simply  pass  the  data  in  to  our  estimates  of  wealth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  could  not  those  three  items — financial 
statistics  of  cities  and  States;  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation;  and  survey 
of  current  business — all  be  combined  under  one  head  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no.  The  survey  of  current  business  is  a^ 
entirelv  different  publication.  It  has  only  been  organized  by  Sec  re* 
tary  Hoover  within  the  past  few  months.  That  is  a  monthly  report 
that  is  another  subject  and  is  entirely  different  from  any  figurei 
on  wealth  and  financial  statistics.  With  the  exception  oi  curroni 
business  the  items  are  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  is  entirely  outside  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreijjt 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Have  I  said  all  you  want  said  about  wealth,  debt 
and  taxation  ? 

SURVEY   OF  CURRENT  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  we  have  heard  enough  about  that.  Now  tell  ul 
about  this  item  for  survey  of  current  business. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  survey  of  current  business  is  a  publication  tha 
the  secretary  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  up-to-dato 
current  figures  showing  the  trend  of  business  and  industry.  I  havj 
here  a  little  leaflet  making  some  comments  on  it.  For  instance.  M^ 
Brock,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Goodyear  Tin 
&  Rubber  Co.,  writes: 

**  It  was  with  real  pleasure  that  we  received  your  survey  of  curren 
business.  In  our  opinion,  the  publication  of  these  figures  is  the  mosi 
important  step  in  our  industrial  life  since  the  inauguration  of  tlii 
Federial  Reserve  System. ''  \ 

It  gives  the  monthly  production,  stocks,  and  consumption  o 
all  of  the  different  commodities  for  which  we  can  get  Ihl 
information.  This  includes  both  raw  materials  and  manutactur**^ 
articles.  It  has  index  numbers  showing  the  condition  of  the  produc 
tion  and  stocks  each  month,  and  we, aim  to  publish  it  before  tnc  clo>i 
of  the  following  month.  Now  it  has  been  referred  to  as  in  a  measiiri 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  that  field ;  l)ui 
we  have  talked  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  we  find  there  ii 
no  duplication;  we  have  been  in  consultation  with  them  and  al 
duplication  has  been  eliminated.  It  covers  the  United  States  a?  i 
whole  for  each  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  have  never  seen  this  publication.  Will  you  sen^ 
one  up  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  be  delighted  to  send  some  up.  I  think  it  ii 
very  valuable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  is  an  entirely  new  matter.  None  of  tin 
committee  knows  anything  about  it  and  I  wish  you  would  go  int^ 
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detail,  Mr.  Steuart,  and  tell  us  what  it  costs,  its  range,  and  how  it  is 
distributed. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Let  me  read  just  one  more  comment  on  it.  This  is 
from  the  Washbum-Crosby  Co.,  Minneapolis: 

Hk  Department  of  Commerce  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
new  survey  of  current  business.  This  publication  fills  a  distinct  need  for  statistics 
reUtiog  to  present-day  commerce.  The  fact  that  the  figures  are  arranged  so  attrac- 
dveiy  and  are  so  readily  accessible,  in  particularly  helpful. 

Mr.  Sere  YE.  We  want  to  see  the  real  thing  itself. 

ilr.  Steuart.  I  will  send  up  some  numbers  of  it  for  you.  I  think 
it  would  be  better  for  me  just  to  send  you  these  publications,  rather 
thau  to  go  into  detail  of  what  is  in  them,  because  what  I  would  say 
would  li^ve  to  be  from  memory  and  would  be  simply  commenU 
somewhat  general  in  character. 

Mr.  Shreyk.  How  widely  is  it  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  go  into  that,  I  was  going  to  suggest, 
ilr.  Chairman,  that  he  ought  to  put  in  just  a  brief  summary  of  what 
It  covers,  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  SiEDART.  Yes;  I  will  do  that.  I  think  that  the  edition  is^ 
about  25,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  charge  anything  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  on  sale  at  the  Printing  Office  at  $1 
a  rear,  simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  subscribers  have  you  ? 

ilr.  Steuart.  My  last  information  about  the  number  of  paid  sub- 
scribers was  about  2,200.  It  has  been  nmning  now  about  three  or 
four  months  only. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  self-sustaining  soon  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  beUeve  it  wiU  ever  be  self-sustaining, 
«»d  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  publication  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Whv  shomd  it  not  be  self-sustauiing  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  large  a  pubUcation  is  it — how  many  pages  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  monthly  report,  which  is  a  brief  summary, 
contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  pages.  Then  quarterly  there  is  a 
Diore  elaborate  report,  which  ^  I  believe  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
J^O  pa^.  The  quarterly  report  contains  the  actual  figures  of 
Pnxluction  and  the  monthly  report  contains  the  index  number, 
^n&ed  upon  those  figures,  showing  the  trend  of  the  different  industries. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Now,  Mr.  Steuart,  why  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
you  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
*  Conunerce  Reports,"  giving  a  weekly  survey  of  the  foreign  trade, 
vhich  they  issue  every  month  and  for  which  they  charge  $3  a  year; 
Mid  it  was  shown  here  by  Dr.  Klein  that  they  have  over  7,000  paid 
subscribers  ? 

ilr.  Steuart.  We  do  cooperate  with  them,  and  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business  is  publishea  as  a  supplement  to  that  and  so  desig- 
ii*ted  on  its  cover,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  information  con- 
'frning  the  activities  of  the  various  mdustries  is  prepared  through 
Jiie  commodity  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Conunerce,  or  in  cooperation  and  consultation  with  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  can  you  not  incorporate  this  report  in  the 
"Conunerce  Reports"  magazine? 

8828^-22 ^16 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  it  would  be  too  elaborate,  I  think,  to  carry  ia 
that  report.  The  circulation  is  not  as  big  as  that  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed that  suggestion  and  concluded  that  the  best  way  to  run  it 
would  be  .as  a  separate  publication.  Secretary  Hoover  has  had  it 
under  consideration  and  gone  into  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  Tike  to  know  a  little  more  about  how  you 
distribute  it.  Do  you  have  a  select  list,  or  do  you  give  it  to  anyone 
who  asks  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  first  place,  we  give  it  to  the  people  who  ^ivc 
us  information;  that  is  an  exchange  list.  A  ^ood  many  oiganizations 
furnish  us  the  information  that  is  passed  into  the  report.  Th€ 
national  association  of  some  industry  will  send  us  their  statistics  on 
production,  monthly;  the  Rubber  Manufacturers'  Association  or  som< 
rubber  organization  sends  us,  monthly,  the  figures  on  the  production 
and  consumption  of  rubber,  and  that  is  passed  into  the  Survey  oi 
Current  Business;  the  index  numbers  are  based  upon  it  and  thai 
rubber  association  gets  a  copy  of  the  publication.  Then  there  is  t 
select  list  including  secretaries  of  traae  associations,  technical  an(i 
trade  papers  and  libraries  to  which  it  is  distributed  free,  and  th< 
remainder  are  sold. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  Members  of  Congress  get  it? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  do  not  send  it  to  Members  of  Congress,  unless 
they  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  was  started  about  six  months  ago,  wasn't  it  ( 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  it  was  started  in  September;  I  believe  th< 
first  monthly  report  was  either  in  August  or  September. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  it  is  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Conunen*c| 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  print  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  At  the  rate  it  is  going  now,  I  believe  that  for  th| 
first  year  the  expense  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $48,000  o 
$50,000,  and  we  have  estimated  for  the  next  year  $75,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  estimate  does  not  cover  the  printing,  does  it^ 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  that  does  not  cover  the  printing. 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  This  is  just  for  the  salaries,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  Steuart.  Ani  assembling  the  information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  total  cost  would  be  about  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  it  would  be  about  $100,000,  if  we  spent  all  t] 
that  $75,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  send  anyone  around  to  get  tlii 
information,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  just  what  comes  to  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  get  it  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  has  it  cost  per  month  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  the  whole  cost  per  month,  including  th 
printing  of  it,  has  not  been  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  far  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  entire  thing  cost  $150,000,  the  expense  p< 
month  would  be  $12,500? 
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Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  but  thus  far  it  has  cost  about  $4,000.  I  do 
not  know  i^hat  it  is  leading  to;  it  is  more  or  less  in  an  initiative 
stage. 

Mr.  Gketfin.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  I  have  included  that  in  what  I  have  said — fiSout 
W.OOO. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  $75,000 
would  be  required  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  The  Secretary  has  in  mind  a  great  many  extensions 
for  th*  work  during  the  coming  year,  and  he  thought  it  safer  to  put 
in  that  estimate.     It  has  been  passed  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

^Ir.  Shbeve.  But  the  actual  cost  at  the  present  time  is  about 
$4,000  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  $4,000  a  month,  including  the  printing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  $50,000  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  include  salaries,  too  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  includes  all  the  expenses. 

ilr.  Griffin.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $48,000  per  year? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  rate  it  is  going  now. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   UPKEEP  OF  TABULATING    MACHINES. 

ilr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  tabulating  machines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  for  the  rent  of  those  tabulating  machines,  or 
ju.st  for  their  operation  1 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  does  not  include  the  rent  at  all;  that  repre- 
'^^nts  the  expense  of  our  mechanical  laboratory  for  construction  and 
ipkeep  of  the  tabulating  machines.  And  in  that  mechanical  labo- 
r:iiory  is  where  we  are  now  perfecting  a  tabulating  machine  that  will 
J"  addition  work.  The  machines  that  we  have  now  that  we  have 
l>uilt  and  the  Government  owns  were  constructed  for  the  tally  work 
"f  the  census  on  population.  We  are  remodeling  those  machines 
G'>w  and  trying  to  adapt  them  to  general  work — like  that,  for  in- 
^tiince,  earned  on  in  the  Post  OflSce  Department. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  connects  with  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Klein  the 
*her  day.     He  made  some  reference  to  that,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  ;  I  referred  to  that,  I  think,  that  we  were  now  in 
negotiation  with  the  Post  Office  Department  to  see  if  we  could  not 
^iapt  this  tabulating  machine  to  their  work.  If  we  can  do  that  and 
are  successful. in  inventing  a  machine  that  does  not  infringe  on  any 
"f  the  patents,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  thiat  work  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
'•r  in  your  own  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  bein?  done  in  our  own  bureau.  We  have  in 
that  bureau  now  a  pretty  well  equipped  mechanical  laboratory  that 
Km  a  great  deal  of  machmery  in  it,, and  I  had  the  chief  clerk  prepare 
a  statement  giving  the  names  of  all  the  machines.  There  is  quite 
a  list  of  the  machmes,  and  it  shows  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 
Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  msert  that  in  the  record. 
iThe list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  THE   BUREAU  OF  THE  CBNHrm. 


Mechanical  laV.oratory: 

1  foiirleen-inrh  engine  lathe  (P.  & 

W.). 
1  three-dpindle  sensitive  drill  (slate). 
1  seven-spindle  sensitive  drill  (slate) 

with  motor. 

1  fourteen-inch  shaper  (P.  &  J.). 

2  sinsrie-spindle  sensitive  drill  (Si- 
geiirney  Tool  Co.). 

1  twenty- two  inch  bv  five  feet  planer 

(Gray). 
1  No.  1  screw  machine  (B.  A  S.). 
1  twenty-foiir-inch  geared  drill  press 

(Cincinnari). 
1  bench  drill  press  (S.  &  C). 
1  surface  grinder,  No.  2  (B.  &  S.). 
1  cutter  grinder.  No.  2  (B.  &  S.). 
1  tool  grinder  (Rawbottom). 
1  universal  grinder,  No.  1,    10  by 

24-inch  (B.  &  S.). 
1  punch  press,  No.  P3  (Ferracute). 
1  loot  press. 
1  arbor  press. 
1  8(juaring  shears. 
1  circular  saw  table  with  motor. 
1  universal  milling  machine.  No.  2 A 

(B.  &  S.). 
1  plain  milling  machine  (B.  &  S.). 
1  gas  forge. 
1  gas  bake  oven. 


Mechanical  laboratory — Continued. 

2  gasoline  receptacles. 
1  anvil  and  stand. 
1  power  hack  saw  with  motor. 
1  shears  (hand). 
1  emery-wheel  stand. 
1  filing  machine. 
1   bench  milling  machine,   No 

(P.  &  W.). 

3  bench  lathee,  No.  3  (P.  &  W.), 
each  (7  by  32  inches). 

1  bench  latue  (Rivett). 

1  bench  lathe.  No.  5  (HardingoV 

1  engine  lathe,  10-inrh  too'makers  i T 

&  W.).    (29-inch  centers). 
I  No.  lA  engraving  macqine  (Oorton 

(self-contained). 
Integrating  counter: 

1  twelve-inch  Prentis  lathe. 

1  six-inch  IJardinge  bench  latho. 

1  electric  furnace. 

1  grinder,  motor. 

1  tapping  machine,  Tuttle. 

1  drill  press,  20-inch  Sibley. 

1  aemagnetizer. 

1  surface  grinder  ^B.  &  S.). 

1  drill  press,  6-inch  (P.  &  W.), 

1  milling  machine,  No.  1-D  (B.  ^ 

S.). 
1  gasoline  cleaning  tank. 


Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  on  page  34  is  a  list  of  your  employees  in  ths^ 
department.     I  assume  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  mechanical  laboratory  departmeni 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  are  you  constructing  tnere  no\^ 
Mr.  Steuart  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  are  not  constructing  any  machines:  we  ar 
inventing  or  making  inventions  or  discoveries  to  adapt  our  tall; 
machines  to  the  addition  process  that  is  required  for  the  work  in  tb 
Post  Office  Department  and  for  these  monthly  reports,  for  instan(*^ 
on  hides,  skins  and  leather,  and  on  cotton.  I  think  with  a  very  littl 
change  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  that  machine 
that  we  can  use  it  and  stop  renting  machines  entirely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  rather  experimental  work,  then? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  more  or  less  of  an  experimental  nature. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  rec^uire  the  services  of  all  the  people  enumei 
ated  here  on  page  34  ? 

Mr.  GosNELL.  There  were  33  during  this  year,  and  they  were  us(i 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  machines  which  are  now  tab^ 
lating  the  population  matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  have  vou. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  35  tabulating  machines  and  I  think  a  som< 
what  larger  number  of  assorting  machines  in  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  19  people  employed  in  this  servict! 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  are  engaged  in  experimental  work  an 
how  many  on  machines  ? 
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Mr.  Steuabt.  I  think  there  are  about  eight  constantly  employed 
Q  the  mechuuiical  laboratory,  making  parts  that  are  required  tor  the 
inventor  who  is  remodeling  these  macnines.  The  others,  at  present, 
are  engaged  on  rewiring  and  maintaining  the  tabulating  machines 
that  are  now  in  active  use.  There  are  about  20  of  those  machines 
m  active  use  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Sh&eve.  Does  that  require  the  services  of  11  men? 

Mr.  Stbuart.  I  guess  there  are  more  than  1 1  men  at  work  on 
that  now. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Of  course,  this  is  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  Next  year  I  do  not  know  that  we  will  have 
as  large  a  force  in  that  mechanical  laboratory  as  we  have  now,  but 
it  will  depend  somewhat  upon  what  we  are  able  to  furnish  the  other 
bureaus.  If  the  other  bureaus  find  that  they  can  use  our  machines, 
they  are  going  to  make  pretty  heavy  demands  upon  the  force. 

^.  Shreye.  About  what  do  these  machines  cost  ? 

3Jr.  Steuakt.  Per  machine  ? 

Mr.  Shrete.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  construction  of  them  and  building  of  them  ? 

ilr.  Shreye.  Yes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate  per  machine.  I  might 
say  here,  lust  to  show  the  saving  that  has  resulted  from  the  use  of 
those  macnines,  I  was  told  (and  I  think  on  pretty  good  authority) 
that  years  ago  when  we  rented  all  of  the  machines  used  in  tabulating 
that  the  bureau  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  60  or  65  cents  per  thousand 
cards  assorted.  The  actual  cost  of  the  assorting  of  cards  now  done 
in  the  Census  Bureau  represents  6  cents  per  thousand,  as  compared 
with  60  or  65  cents  when  we  were  renting  the  machines  from  the 
tabulating  company. 

RENTAL  OP  TABULATING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  renting  any  machines  now  ? 

ilr.  Steuart.  We  are  now  renting  three  tabulating  machines, 
and  one  or  two  of  those  are  going  to  be  returned  to  the  company  at  the 
t'od  of  this  month. 

Mr,  Shreve.  From  whom  do  vou  rent  them  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  From  the  Tabulating  Machine  Co. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  they  charge  for  the  rental  of  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  pay  for  those  machines  in  the  Census  Bureau 
><»reral  different  rates  per  machine  per  month.  We  had  at  the 
peak  of  the  fourteenth  census  work  6  tabulating  machines  at  $28.50 
f-aoh;  one  at  $40.50;  61  at  $52.50,  and  14  at  $56.50,  per  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  the  same  rate  the  Post  Office  pays  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  rate  the  Post  Office  pays. 
Tlie  difference  in  the  rates  paid  for  those  machines  is  due  to  the 
number  of  counters  in  the  machine.  The  rent  is  fixed,  first,  at  $25 
for  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  then  there  is  a  charge  of  $3  for  each 
'nunter  and  50  cents  for  each  magnet,  the  magnet  being  for  the 
actuation  of  a  dial  that  adds  up  each  diget.  We  have  paid  in  all,  I 
WUeve,  for  these  machines,  for  this  census,  about  $306,000,  including 
ihe  amoimt  paid  for  the  purchase  of  cards. 

Mr.  Griffin.     You   say  you   are   now  renting  three   tabulating 
machines  and  I  asked  you  the  rent  you  are  paying  for  them.     You 
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gave  some  figures  for  quite  a  number  of  machines  in  excess  of  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  you  are  paying  for  the  three 
machines  you  are  renting. 

Mr.  Steuart.  In  the  Division  of  Agriculture  we  n9W  have  two 
tabulating  machines  at  rentals  of  $52.50  and  $60  per  month,  respect^ 
ively,  ana  one  assorting  machine  at  a  rental  of  $20  per  month.  It  is 
expected  that  one  tabulating  machine  will  be  released  and  returned 
to  the  company  shortly.  Then,  in  the  Division  of  Manufactures  wc 
have  five  sorting  machines  and  one  tabulating  machine.  This  equips 
ment  will  be  released  and  returned  to  the  company  in  the  next  day  oi 
so,  with  the  exception  of  the  tabulator  and  one  sorting^machine. 

The  rent  of  the  tabulating  machines  will  be  $70  each  during  th< 
next  fiscal  year,  per  month,  if  we  rent  any  during  the  next  fiscal  year 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  stands  the  upkeep  on  those  machines  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  company  from  whom  we  rent  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  take  care  of  all  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  not  that  be  cheaper  than  to  pay  for  18  oi 
19  men  to  take  care  of  these  machines? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  do  not  have  those  men  on  those  machine 
at  all.  The  machines  these  men  have  been  working  on  are  machine 
used  in  the  population  work,  and  that  is  an  entirely  different  brand 
of  work  from  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 

EMPLOYEES — ^SALARIKS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  34  it  appears  that  you  have  four  experts  il 
charge.    Are  those  experts  in  charge  of  different  mechanical  bureaus^ 

Mr.  Steuart.  One  of  those  is  the  inventor  who  has  constructs 
the  machines  and  is  making  the  inventions  now  for  the  improvement i 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  does  he  get  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  gets  $3,250;  and  then  there  is  a  $2,500  man  wh 
has  been  engaged  in  developing  the  integrating  counter.  He  hd 
about  perfected  that  machine  now,  as  far  as  it  can  be  perfected,  an 
we  are  going  to  have  a  committee  pass  upon  its  utilitv.  He  gel 
$2,500  now.  Then  there  is  an  assistant  who  is  a  very  skillful  mechani 
and  inventor.     He  gets  $2,250.     He  is  an  electrician  also  in  the  offioi 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  these  men,  who  are  doing  the  inventing  in  vol 
office,  derive  any  other  emolument  besides  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  that  I  know  of;  it  has  never  come  to  m 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  not  given  any  royalty  or  any  interest  in 
patent  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  devices,  when  they  are  completed,  are  n< 
patented,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  not  patented  by  anybody  that  I  know  n 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  prohibition  against  the  inventor  uli 
izing  his  researches  in  patenting  the  device  \ 

Au".  Steuart.  I  believe  there  is  a  general  statute  prohibit  ij 
inventors  from  utilizing  their  researches  in  that  way.  I  think  the 
was  one  case  in  the  Lignthouse  Service  where  an  enaeavor  was  iiia< 
to  give  the  inventor  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  inventions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  estimate  on  page  33  for  these  tabulating  machin 
is  $40,340.    How  much  of  that  is  experimental  ? 
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Mr.  Stectart.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  possibly  tell  you  just 
hem  much  of  that  is  experimental,  because  the  same  man  will  con- 
stmct  a  part  of  a  machjine  required  by  the  inventor  and  the  next 
ni<»nent  ne  would  be  repairing  a  machine  that  is  in  actual  operation. 

Mr.  vStirev£.  Could  you  tell  how  much  for  maintenance? 

Mr.  STErART.  I  can  give  you  an  estimate,  I  think,  of  the  amount 
expended  for  maintenance;  that  will  simply  be  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  it  would  include  the  cost  for  each  machine  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  cost  for  all  of  them. 

XoTE. — ^llie  bureau  now  owns  35  tabulating  machines,  26  sorting  machines,  and  3 
card  counters,  the  total  construction  cost  of  umich  has  been  approximately  $110,000. 
The  maintenance  and  repair  of  these  machines  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  will  not 
exceed  110.000.  The  average  cost  of  the  machines,  therefore,  will  be  approximately 
$loO  eadi  per  annum. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Could  you  give  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  1  could.  You  see,  the  maintenance  man  goes 
around  in  the  morning  and  takes  a  blowgun  and  blows  out  all  the 
fluff  and  stuff  that  has  got  into  the  machine  during  the  preceding 
day:  and  if  a  breakdown  occurs  during  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
the  operator  calls  on  that  man  to  come  and  fix  it.  Then  he  will  be 
out  in  our  laboratory  making  a  part  of  the  machine.  I  can  give 
vou  some  general  figures  on  maintenance.  Those  machines,  Mr. 
Shreve,  are  very  high-powered,  rapid-moving  machines  and  they 
Lave  a  maximum  capacity  of  about  400  cards  per  minute,  60  items 
to  a  card,  and  thev  require  a  great  deal  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Shbkve.  That  is  pretty  rapid.  Now,  Mr.  Steuart,  we  are 
<'perating  under  this  paragraph  ''Collecting  statistics:  For  securing 
jnformation  for  census  reports,  provided  for  by  law."  Down  at  the 
HJltom  of  the  page  we  find  it  says,  ''necessary  in  collecting  the  sta- 
^btics  required  by  law. ''  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  enumerated 
^me  things  here  this  morning  that  are  not  provided  for  by  law.  I 
'^h  you  would  go  into  that  carefully  and  help  us  out,  because  we 
want  to  keep  ourselves  within  the  law*  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  list  of  activities  of  the  bureau  given  on 
page  35  and  my  explanation  of  them  shows  very  clearly  just  what 
T<*re  provided  for  by  law  and  just  what  were  not,  and  also  those  that 
v*fre  provided  for  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  based 
'D  law.  I  prepared  that  table  so  as  to  give  the  committee  just  that 
iofonnation. 

PAY  OP   SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

Vlr.  Shreve.  We  might  take  up  next  the  last  proviso  on  page  31, 
'Providedy  That  the  compensation  of  not  to  exceed  25  special  agents 
provided  for  in  this  paragraph  may  be  fixed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
?10  per  day.*'     What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  same  thing  we  have  done  in  the  other 
uems.  We  have  earned  along  the  same  number  of  positions  that 
*e  had  in  1922.  We  have  not  reduced  them  and  we  have  not  in- 
tTeased  them,  and  those  positions  are  there  now  and  there  are  men 
••^cupying  them,  and  I  will  have  to  demote  them  if  that  provision 
li  Qot  carried  through. 

There  is  another  provision,  Mr.  Shreve,  to  which  I  would  like  to 
*^  vour  attention,  and  that  is  the  use  of  $300,000  for  temporary 
empfoyment  of  clerks  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  amount  was 
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increased  from  $10,000;  because  there  will  be  a  number  of  clerks  that 
we  will  have  to  employ  temporarily  on  the  census  of  manufactures, 
and  I  did  not  want  to  be  compelled  to  put. them  in  statutory  posi^ 
tions,  because  work  will  last  only  one  month  or  two  months,  and  I 
can  make  economies  by  employing:  them  for  a  short  period  of  time 
rather  than  haying  statutoi^  posftions.  If  a  clerk  is  appointed  to 
a  statutory  position,  he  feels  tnat  he  has  a  hold  on  the  position  and 
should  stay  lor  ayear  or  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  they  be  engaged  on  the  census  of  manufactures ) 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  will  be  engaged  on  the  census  of  manufactures, 
primarily,  and  any  other  activities  of  the  bureau  if  occasion  should 
require,  for  instance,  if  the  Secretary  should  order  us  to  do  some  othei 
work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  these  200  special  agents  you  are  asking  for  al 
$8.50  to  $4.50  a  day,  what  are  they  employed  on? 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  not  employed  now  but  they  will  be  em^ 
ployed  in  the  field  on  the  census  of  manufactures,  collecting  returns 
from  the  recalcitrant  establishments  that  do  not  make  retams  bj 
•mail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  census  of  manufactures  is  a  continuous  propo 
sition  that  comes  along  every  other  year  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  believe  you  stated  how  much  you  expect  to  spen< 
on  the  census  of  manufactures  up  to  July  1  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  so  lar  spent  about  $65,000,  an^ 
up  to  July  1  we  expect  to  spend,  I  think  I  said,  $400,000,  out  of  tin 
existing  appropriation,  and  what  we  ask  for  in  this  appropriation  ac 
is  to  complete  that  work. 


Monday,  January  30,  1922. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT    OF    MS.    GEORGE    UHLER,    SUPEBVISINO    11^ 

SPECTOB   GENERAL. 

INCREASES  IN   SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  I  notice  that  for  salaries  for  the  Steamboa 
Inspection  Service  you  are  asking  an  increase  from  $22,940  to  $28,24( 
What  makes  up  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  an  increase  for  the  Supervising  Inspect<i 
General  from  $5,000  to  $6,000;  deputy  supervising  inspector  general 
$3,000  to  $4,000;  private  secretary  to  the  Supervising  Inspect<3 
General,  from  $1,500  to  $2,000,  and  varous  increases  for  clerks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  these  positions  are  not  authorized  by  law  i 

Mr.  Uhler.  Some  are,  and  some  are  not,  Mr.  Shreve. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Why  do  you  put  in  italics,  then;  '*  to  the  Supervisin 
Inspector  General,"  after  the  words,  *' private  secretary."     Is  this 
new  designation  of  the  private  secretary? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  a  new  designation.  The  position  has  bee 
there  for  some  time  as  ''private  secretary,"  Mr.  Oliver,  but  the  desij 
nation  is  new  *'to  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,"  and  is  nc 
material.    These  are  increases  in  salaries  pure  and  simple. 
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STEAMBOAT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  steamboat  inspectors.  How 
many  additional  inspectors  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  no  additional  inspectors.  This  is  for  the 
com  of  supervising  inspectors,  and  the  law  provides  for  11. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Ana  you  propose  to  drop  one  at  $3,450. 

Mr.  Uhler.  What  we  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  leave 
the  ofitce  of  the  seventh  oistrict  vacant.  The  supervising  inspector 
at  Pittsburgh  died  on  the  11th  of  July  and  his  office  has  never  been 
filled,  and  we  propose  to  have  the  supervising  inspector  of  the  sixth 
district  do  the  work  of  the  two  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  the  sixth  district  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Louisville,  Ky. 

INSPECTORS  OF  HULLS  AND  BOILERS. 

3lr.  SsREVE.  The  next  item  is  with  reference  to  the  inspectors  of 
hulls  and  inspectors  of  hollers,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  increase. 
Will  you  explain  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  just  an  increase  in  salary,  pure  and  simple. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers  have 
Tou  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Ninetj-six. 

REDUCTION   IN   NUMBER  OF   A8SI8TANT   INSPECTORS   AND   CLERKS. 

iir.  Shreve.  How  many  clerks  have  you  all  told  ? 
Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  92  clerks  in  the  field  altogether.  What  we  did, 
Mr.  Shreve,  if  I  may  explain  a  little  tersely  at  this  time,  when  they 
put  up  to  us  the  matter  of  economy  and  retrenchment  we  dropped 
49  assistant  inspectors,  although  at  that  time  we  were  trying  to  get 
more  men  and  to  get  more  money  for  them.  On  the  1st  of  July  we 
dropped  39  assistant  inspectors,  and  we  have  been  able  from  time 
to  time  to  reinstate  those  men.  As  the  other  incumbents  died  or 
irft  the  service,  we  put  those  men  that  we  had  dropped  back  into 
>^rvice  just  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  effected  a  saving  by  that  of 
ITS, 100,  and  a  saving  by  not  filling  the  position  of  supervising 
.aspector  of  the  seventh  district  of  $3,344.58  more,  and  made  a 
saving  in  clerk  hire,  which  also  made  a  saving  in  clerk  hire  of  $1,845.79. 
This  made  a  total  saving  of  $83,290.37.  Oiu*  increases  amount  to 
$10,900,  so  that  we  have  a  saving  in  the  1923  estimates  for  salaries 
"f  inspectors  of  $55,950;  and  an  increase  of  $10,900  for  clerk  hire 
And  salaries  in  the  office  of  the  supervising  inspector  general. 

ilr.  Shreve.  That  increase  of  $10,000  is  in  tne  office  expenses  of 
this  force  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  they  are  the  salaries  we  were  speaking  of  a 
while  ago.  So  that  we  have  a  net  saving  or  a  net  decrease  in  our 
expenses  of  $45,050  even  though  these  estimates  went  through. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  effect  on  your  service  did  the  dropping  of  the 
40  employees  have  and  the  failure  to  fill  their  positions  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  It  made  no  difference  in  the  worJk  of  the  service,  except 
It  made  harder  work  for  us. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'harder  work'' — did  you  work 
out  of  hours  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  The  men  worked  out  of  hours  and  took  on  more  worl 
than  they  really  ought  to  have,  but  not  a  one  of  them  ever  said  i 
word  about  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Since  you  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  number  foi 
1923,  that  same  condition  will  continue. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  will  reinstate  them  as  we  have  the  opportunit] 
to  get  them  back. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  the  overtime  work  will  continue  in  1923  then  ii 
your  force  is  not  increased  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  just  the  same,  until  we  get  back  to  our  ol< 
statutory  condition  again  by  reinstating  soii^e  of  those  men  ai 
vacancies  occur. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  do  not  catch  the  point  of  the  inquiry.  You  ha< 
a  considerably  larger  number  of  men  in  the  service  before  you  droppe< 
the  40,  and  you  nave  shown  the  saving  that  has  been  accomplisne< 
by  the  dropping  of  40  employees,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  tha 
affected  the  efficiencv  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  did  not  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Ouver.  Then  you  were  really  oversupplied  with  men  whei 
you  dropped  the  40. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  were  not  oversupplied  with  men,  Mr.  Oliver 

Mr.  Ouver.  And  you  are  seeking  to  increase  the  pay  of  thosi 
now  in  the  service  and  to  find  a  place  for  those  who  went  out,  ai 
fast  as  vacancies  occur. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

assistant  inspectors. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  39  you  are  asking  for  34  assistant  inspector 
at  $2,500  each,  and  116  at  $2,400  each.  What  do  those  men  noM 
receive  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  shown  on  page  38  in  the  old  item  which  is  ii 
brackets,  for  instance,  the  assistant  inspectors  at  New  York  receive 
$2,500,  and  the  others  receive  various  salaries  in  accordance  will 
the  districts  and  ports. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  items  on  page  38  indicate  the  salaries  pm 
posed  .on  page  39  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  old  salaries.  We  have  lumpen 
a  great  many  of  those  where  the  different  ports  have  been  desig:nat(M 
and  put  them  into  one  class.  You  will  notice  there  34  at  S2,50l 
and  116  at  $2,400.  We  have  brought  the  lower  ones  up  and  hav 
made  two  classes  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  that  is  in  order  to  make  the  service  i 
little  elastic  so  that  instead  of  having  a  man  assigned  to  a  cert  an 
port  he  may  be  sent  to  any  other  port  where  he  may  be  neede«l 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  can  do  that  anyhow.     You  will  notice  o\ 

Sage  38,  for  instance,  there  are  four  at  Chicago  at  $2,100  each,  an< 
rrand  Haven  has  two  at  $2,100  each,  and  so  on  down  through  thi 
line  there,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  are  all  receiving  differen 
salaries.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  to  make  two  classes,  and  pu 
34  of  them  in  the  $2,500  class  and  116  in  the  $2,400  class. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  these  figures  compare  with  the  actual  oper 
ation  of  the  service  under  the  item  on  page  38  ? 
Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  $363,400  as  against  $225,000. 
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ilr.  Shreve.  On  the  face  of  it,  that  appears  to  be  a  reduction. 
Do  vou  remember  how  many  were  carriea  under  this  paragraph  on 
pa^  38  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  same  number  as  is  carried  on  pagfe  39,  34  at 
12.500  and  116  at  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  seems  to  be  a  decrease  from  $429,000  to 
1363,000. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  decrease. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  does  not  seem  possible  on  the  face  of  the 
figures  there  because  there  are  so  many  men  who  are  receiving  $2,100 
and  up  to  $2,500,  whereas  there  is  only  a  reduction  of  6  in  the  number 
of  S2300  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  188  assistant  inspectors  enumerated  on 
pa|:e3S. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  right,  and  150  enumerated  on  page  39. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  quite  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  what  positions  are  those  38  men  to  be  dropped  ? 

Mr.  OuvER.  My  understanding  was  he  dropped  40. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  39  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  we  are  now  pro- 
viding simply  for  the  nimiber  we  harve  at  increased  salaries,  and  lump- 
ing the  salaries  so  that  instead  of  having  8  or  10  classes  of  salaries  we 
vul  put  them  into  two  classes  of  $2,500  and  $2,400  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  of  those  men  you  dropped  on 
July  1  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  received  various  rates  of  pay  as  enumerated 
here.  For  instance,  we  dropped  four  at  Seattle  and  we  dropped  six 
at  Xew  York  at  $2,500  each,  and  others  that  were  receiving  various 
•ialaries.    Of  course  there  were  some  places  where  we  did  not  drop  any. 

ilr.  Shreve.  At  the  port  of  New  York,  for  instance,  you  had  40; 
how  many  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  At  New  York,  34.     We  dropped  6  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  New  Orleans  you  had  six,  how  many  have  you 
now  \ 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  six  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  Baltimore  10? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  eight  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Providence,  four. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Providence  was  not  reduced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  Boston  you  had  10  at  $2,350. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  there. 

Mr.  Sherve.  Philadelphia,  16. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  San  Francisco,  16.  * 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Buffalo,  eight. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Cleveland,  10. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Milwaukee,  four. 

ilr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  at  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Chicago,  five. 
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Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  one  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Grand  Haven,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Detroit,  six. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Norfolk,    10. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  at  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Seattle,  16. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  four  at  Seattle. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Portland,  Oreg.,  six. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Duluth,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Portland,  Me.,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  New  London,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  drop  two  at  New  London. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Los  Angeles,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  New  Haven,  two.^ 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  dropped  two  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Savannah,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Toledo,  two. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  did  not  drop  any  there. 

TRAVELING    (NSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  three  traveling  inspectors  at  $3,000  each. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  still  have  the  three  traveling  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  function  of  the  traveling  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  a  traveling  inspector  at  San  Francisco,  on^ 
on  the  Lakes  who  is  stationed  in  Cleveland,  and  one  in  the  burcai 
here.  They  travel  around  and  visit  the  various  steamboats  to  sei 
that  the  equipment  is  kept  in  proper  condition  and  kept  as  requinn 
and  as  it  appeared  at  the  inspection  of  that  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  work  already  done  by  the  assist  an 
inspectors  whom  you  have  assigned  at  the  different  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  the  assistant  inspectors  do  the  work  of  a<'tuti 
inspection.  The  traveling  inspectors  are  a  check  on  the  local  and  oi 
the  assistant  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  duplication  of  work.  The  traveliiij 
inspectors  are  supervisory,  then,  and  check  up  the  work  of  thi 
inspectors.  • 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  not  say  supervisory.  It  is  more,  as  we  sa> 
a  checking  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  checking  up  involves  supervision  of  what  ha 
b3en  done  before. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  poin 
the  places  where  you  propose  to  use  these  150  men,  where  they  are  t 
be  assimed,  and  the  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 
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CLA.S8IFICATTON,   PAY,   AND  DUTIES   OF  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  induced  you  to  change  the  classification  and 
pav  of  these  inspectors  and  put  them  all  in  two  classes,  one  class  at 
$2"400  and  one  at  $2,500? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Because  we  found  we  had  too  many  different  classes. 
Some  men  who  wefe  getting  lower  pay  were  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  men  who  were  gettmg  more  pay  at  other  places.  We  did 
not  think  of  any  reductions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  these  times, 
and  if  there  w^ere  any  increases,  we  thought  we  might  possibly  secure 
an  increase  for  them.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  us  as  to  whether  we  might  retain  the  force  we  have  at  the  old 
salaries,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  ask  for  more  money 
every  few  months. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  pay 
these  men  in  accordance  with  their  length  of  service  ana  experience 
rather  than  to  put  them  arbitrarily  into  two  classes  ? 

Jfr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  they  have  all  had  the  experience,  sir.  For 
instance,  an  assistant  inspector  is  qualified  when  lie  comes  into  our 
<5emce  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  he  does  the  same  work  the 
first  week  of  his  connection  with  the  service  as  he  does  after  he  has 
been  there  three  or  four  years.  They  have  either  been  captains 
four  or  five  years,  or  else  have  been  engineers.  There  is  a  civil 
service  regulation  that  requires  every  inspector  who  enters  our 
serdce  to  have  had  at  least  five  years  actual  and  practical  ex- 
perience under  his  license. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  describe  generally  the  character  of  work 
done  by  these  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  whether  we  send  two  inspectors  or  whether  we  send  four. 
In  a  ^nailer  boat  the  inspectors  ^o  aboard,  the  hull  inspector 
takes  charge  of  the  life-saving  equipment,  the  life  preservers  and 
pverything  around  the  deck,  and  then  examines  tne  hull  inside. 
He  nas  his  hanmier  and  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  vessel  he  has  his 
augers  to  bore  the  frames  and  the  planking  of  the  vessel.  The 
boiler  inspector  makes  a  general  observation  of  the  condition  as 
*^n  from  the  exterior.  The  boilers  are  then  subjected  to  hydro- 
static pressure  in  the  ratio  of  150  pounds  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
100  pounds  of  steam  pressure.  That  hydrostatic  pressure  must 
always  be  witnessed  by  both  inspectors. 

When  they  are  ready  to  apply  the  hydrostatic  pressure  the  hull 
inspector  is  called  there  to  witness  the  hydrostatic  test  with  the  boiler 
inspector.  After  that  hydrostatic  pressure  is  applied,  the  boilers  are 
emptied  and  opened,  and  the  boiler  inspector  goes  inside  with  his 
Iiammer  and  with  his  flasMight  and  he  tries  the  braces,  tests  those  he 
'■an  not  see  by  sound,  and  throws  his  flashlight  around  to  all  the 
<iifferent  portions  or  parts  of  those  boilers.  He  makes  his  general 
observation  of  the  engine  room;  that  is,  the  appurtenances,  pumps, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  the  pumps  are  started,  and  the  hull  inspector 
witnesses  a  test  pressure  of  the  nre  hose,  which  are  all  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  100  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Any  hose  that  does  not 
stand  that  or  any  hose  that  is  found  defective  on  account  of  bad 
couplings,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  condemned  and  thrown  aside. 
When  tney  are  through  with  this  inspection  and  retmn  to  the  oflSce, 
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they  make  out  a  report  of  what  they  have  found  and  stating  what  is 
required;  for  instance,  200  feet  of  2i-iiich  hose;  6  fire  buckets,  which 
have  been  found  defective  and  must  be  replaced:  two  oars  in  No.  6 
hfeboat;  another  life  preserver  in  No.  4,  and  so  forth.  So  that  after 
this  minute  examination  they  make  their  report  to  the  local  inspector, 
if  they  are  assistant  inspectors  who  are  making*  this  inspection,  and 
then  thev  issue  an  order  as  follows: 

Upon  the  inspection  of  this  vessel  this  date  there  is  found  to  he  short  the  following 
reciuirements.  You  will  supply  these  requirements,  and  when  they  have  been  sui)- 
plied  you  will  notify  this  omce  and  we  will  come  aboard  and  see  that  you  have  maae 
up  all  deficiencies. 

INSPECTION   OP   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  How  often  is  a  vessel  inspected  by  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Annually,  and  every  passenger  vessel  is  reinspected 
three  times  during  her  season  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  confine  your  inspections  wholly  to  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no;  we  inspect  every  foreign  vessel  that  carries 
passengers  out  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  uRiFFiN.  That  is,  in  regular  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  inspect  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  likd 
tramp  vessels  that  come  in  here  with  freight. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  unless  she  carries  passengers  out  of  the  United 
States.  They  can  bring  all  the  passengers  they  like,  but  before  the} 
carry  passengers  out  of  the  United  States  they  are  subjected  to  jusi 
exactly  the  same  inspection  as  our  own  vessels,  except  the  law  exempts 
them  from  certain  provisions  which  they  do  not  have  to  comply  with 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  your  department  also  inspect  motor  boats  ( 

Mr.  Uhler.  If  they  are  above  15  tons  and  carry  freight  or  pas- 
sengers  for  hire;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  do  you  receive  any  compensation  for  thes^ 
inspections  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  they  did  pay  the  Govern 
ment  something  for  these  inspections? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  cut  out  in  1882.  A  vessel  belovi 
50  tons  paid  so  much  for  her  inspection,  say,  $25,  and  from  50  t< 
100  tons,  so  much,  and  from  150  and  so  on  up  the  line,  until  they  go 
up  to  the  larger  vessels,  when  they  paid  so  much  per  ton  for  every 
thing  in  excess  of  a  certain  specihed  tonnage,  over  3,000  tons,  say 
There  was  a  time,  and  that  was  the  time  when  I  came  to  the  servici 
19  years  ago,  when  the  inspectors  were  paid  by  piece  work.  The^-  go 
so  much  money  if  they  inspected  100  vessels.  Up  to  100  vessels  wa 
the  low  salary  of  $1,200  per  year.  Between  100  vessels  and  200  ves 
sels,  they  got  an  increase  of  $200.  So  that  if  a  man  had  199  vessel! 
inspected,  ne  found  himself  shy  $200  in  his  salary,  and  one  of  the  firs 
things  I  had  to  do  when  I  came  to  the  service  was  to  dismiss  the  loca 
inspectors  at  Grand  Haven  for  going  up  in  a  swamp  and  digging  out  t 
little  old  motor  boat  that  had  been  simk  a  couple  of  years,  an^ 
inspecting  her,  for  which  they  got  $200  added  to  their  salaries, 
made  up  my  mind,  if  possible,  1  would  stop  that  business  at  once 
and  I  did.    We  had  the  method  of  salaries  changed  entirely,  so  tha 
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they  got  SO  much,  wherever  they  were  stationed,  at  the  different  ports. 
The  low  salary  then  was  $1,200  a  year,  and  the  high  salary,  as  I 
remember  it,  was  $1,800.  Since  tnat  time  they  have  been  raised 
somewhat,  so  that  the  low  salary  is  now  $2,100. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  General,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  said 
that  these  men  have  all  passed  examinations  and  have  been  captains, 
and  are  capable  of  sailing  a  ship  ? 

Mr.  UmjER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNSON.  How  do  you  get  them  for  $2,100  ? 

Mr.  UflLER.  Well,  we  ^et  them.  I  could  not  tell  you  why  we  get 
them.  I  suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able 
to  be  at  home  more.  For  instance,  there  are  men  on  the  Lakes  who 
do  not  get  home  probably  from  the  time  they  go  out  in  March  until 
they  tie  up  in  December.  Some  of  them  may  be  home  probably 
three  or  fom*  times  during  the  season  for  a  few  hours  only.  1  suppose 
l>eing  able  to  be  at  home  and  not  having  to  go  to  sea  has  some  little 
attraction,  and  even  when  they  come  into  our  service  we  have  lots 
and  lots  of  inspectors  who  leave  their  homes  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  a  train  to  get  to  some  point  to  inspect  a  vessel  that  day. 
For  instance,  in  Cleveland,  they  nave  to  inspect  at  Ashtabula,  60 
miles  away  and  in  order  to  get  there  and  get  to  work  they  have  to 
leave  their  homes  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  catch  a  train  to 
?et  to  Ashtabula  and  start  in  on  the  inspection  of  that  vessel,  and 
very  often  they  do  not  get  home  until  way  in  the  night. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  territory  does  the  Cleveland  office  cover  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  Cleveland  oflSce  has  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River,  which  would  take  in  Toledo,  and  they  have  Toledo,  and  down 
Lake  Erie,  and  they  have  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  go  over 
into  Burlington.  That  is  the  supervising  inspector's  district,  and 
*he  Oeveland  office  itself  goes  from  Sandusky  to  all  the  ports  down 
lue  Lake.     Buffalo  comes  to  Erie. 

ilr.  Oliver.  Do  you  consider  one  official  inspection  a  year  suffi- 
nent  to  insure  safety? 

Mr.  Uffl-ER.  For  freight  vessels;  yes,  §ir.  Passenger  vessels  are 
reinspected  three  times  during  the  period  of  their  service.  If  they 
only  run  three  months  we  inspect  them  three  times.  It  is  not  as  de- 
tailed an  inspection  as  we  make  at  the  annual  inspection,  of  course, 
Hut  it  is  an  inspection  to  see  if  their  equipment  is  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Ou\"ER.  Is  that  done  under  some  regulation  or  is  there  a  law 
recjuiring  you  to  do  that  ? 

Sir.  Uhleb.  That  is  under  a  regulation. 

Mr.  Oli\t:r.  The  law  only  requires  you  to  inspect  them  once  a 
vear? 

• 

Mr.  Uffl-ER.  Once  a  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  And  no  vessel  carrying  passengers  is  permitted  to 
•lear  an  American  port  without  receiving  a  cleamace  paper  frona  your 
<'ffice  ? 

Mr.  Uffl-ER.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  clearance  whatever. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  I  mean  a  clearance  paper  showing  that  they  have 
been  inspected. 

Mr.  liffl-EB.  Oh,  certainly.  That  is  one  of  the  first  things  they 
tare  to  present  in  clearing.  They  have  to  present  their  certificate 
«f  inspection. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Could  you  insert  in  your  hearings  later  the  number  of 
vessels  that  you  have  mspected  at  these  diflFerent  points. 
Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  insert  that  statement. 


Vessels  inspected. 


San  Francisco,  Calif 476 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 43 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 61 

Portland,  Oreg 128 

NewYork,  N.  Y 2,161 

Albany,  N .  Y 156 

New  Haven,  Conn 101 

Philadelphia,  Pa 554 

Norfolk,  Va 478 

Baltimore,  Md 412 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Savannah,  Ga 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


84 
77 
75 
79 
60 

Boston,  Maes 264 

44 
85 
99 
90 
35 
41 
59 
46 


Bangor,  Me. 

New  London,  Conn. 

Portland,  Me 

ProAddence,  R.  I... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Evansxille,  Ind 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 


86 


25 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  general^  condition  of  the  shops  you  in^ 
spect  ?    Are  they  deteriorating  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  nothing  more  than  the  natural  deterioration^ 
The  proper  ratio  of  deterioration  has  been  a  very  much  mooted 
question  in  the  last  five  or  six  years.  We  have  haa  a  great  deal  ol 
work  along  that  line,  giving  opmions,  etc.,  as  to  how  much  a  vessel 
will  deteriorate,  say,  in  20  years.  We  have  some  vessels  that  are  4(1 
years  old  that  are  in  bet^r  shape  as  to  their  hulls  and  equipment 
generally  than  some  that  are  only  15  or  18  years  old. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  find  that  true  in  wooden  vessels  or  in  stool 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.*  That  is  in  steel  vessels,  yet  we  have  many  woodoi] 
vessels  that  are  apparently  as  good  as  the  day  when  they  were  buihi 
with  no  deterioration  whatever  in  the  hull,  frames,  or  timbers;  an< 
as  a  general  proposition  the  vessels  are  well  kept. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  the  operators  as  a  usual  thing  try  to  cooperate 
with  you  ?    Do  they  follow  out  your  instructions  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  Quick  to  respond  to  them? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes.  There  are  exceptions,  Mr.  Chairman,  jus: 
as  there  are  in  everything  else,  but  99  per  cent  of  the  vessel  owTior 
and  agents  and  operators  are  right  up  in  their  collar  all  the  tinii 
with  us,  and  some  of  them  go  beyond  our  requirements.  You  taki 
the  Goodrich  Line  on  the  Lakes;  .they  have  always  been  ahead  of  u 
on  lifeboats,  pumps,  and  everything  of  that  kind,  but  Mr.  Goodric! 
himself  was  rather  peculiar  in  that  direction.  He  wanted  always  h 
be  way  ahead  ana  above  of  everything  we  might  require.  As  i 
general  proposition  they  are  right  up  with  us  all  the  time. 
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Mr.  Gbiffin.  Does  your  bureau  inspect  the  excursion  vessels  ply- 
ing on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  other  large  rivers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  annually,  and  then  they  are  reinspected 
three  times  during  their  season  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  inspect  them  principally  as  to  the  fire  extin- 
guishing facilities,  their  nose,  and  so  forth,  and  number  of  life  pre- 
servers, and  the  condition  of  the  lifeboats  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  the  hull  and  everything, 
just  the  same  as  in  any  other  boat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take  m  New  York  and  vicinity,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  excursion  boats,  when  do  you  begin  your 
annual  inspection  of  those  vessels  ? 

Mt.Uhlek.  Those  vessels  are  generally  inspected  in  the  spring, 
along  in  April  and  May,  and  it  lasts  until  the  next  April.  They  have 
12  months,  of  course,  on  their  circuit  of  inspections. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  They  do  not  begin  to  operate  imtil  the  latter  part  of 
Kar  or  until  about  June  1. 

Mr.  Um-EB.  Yes;  they  are  all  inspected  generally  along  in  April  or 
May  so  that  they  are  ready  to  go  nght  into  service  when  their  busi- 
ness opens. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Has  your  bureau  any  staff  or  force  to  check  up  on 
these  vessels  as  to  whether  or  not  they  exceed  their  carrying  capacity ) 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes;  that  is  a  dual  responsibility  between  tne  customs 
officers,  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  our  depart- 
ment, and  the  oteamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  The  customs  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Counting  passengers  only. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  On  excursion  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Oh,  yes.  There  will  be  a  customs  officer  on  one  side 
of  the  gangway  and  one  of  my  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  gangway. 
They  each  count  all  the  passengers  that  come  over  that  gangway. 
If  tiey  are  working  two  gangways,  the  same  condition  prevails  at  the 
other  gangway. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Are  those  customs  inspectors  under  your  juris- 
diction? ; 

Mr.  Uhleb.  No;  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  customs 
Weau. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  do  they  come  to  be  assigned  to  that  duty  ? 
What  has  the  cxistoms  bureau  got  to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  For  years  and  years  that  has  been  the  interpretation 
«rf  the  law,  section  4492, 1  think,  which  says  that  all  inspectors  imder 
this  title  shall  examine  vessels  arriving  and  departing  at  their  ports 
to  see  that  this  law  is  carried  out.  They  have  tne  customs  inspectors 
there  simply  because  it  has  been  interpreted  that  the  law  designating 
inspectors  carries  with  it  all  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General,  I  am  not  referring  to  vessels  that  carry 
P?tssengers  to  Europe  or  to  foreign  ports,  but  to  the  ordinary  excur- 
sion boats  plj^g  between  New  i  ork  and  Albany  and  Kingston  and 
Poughkeepsie,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes ;  every  pitssenger  is  counted  that  goes  aboard  one 
of  them, 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know,  but  does  the  customs  bureau  have  men  there 
to  count  them  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  count  the  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Simply  because  the  law  says  that  they  shall  be  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  Question  of  duties  or  tariffs  or  smuggling 
or  anything  of  that  kind  involved. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  why  should  the  customs  bureau  have  men  there 
to  assist  in  the  counting  of  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Because  ithe  imposition  of  penalties  for  noncompliance 
with  the  law  for  carrying  more  passengers  than  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  is  one  that  comes  imder  the  collector  of  customs.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  imposition  of  penalties.  We  have 
only  to  do  with  the  revocation  or  ttie  suspension  of  licenses  of  the 
officers.  A  penalty  for  anything  criminal  or  for  any  avoidance  of  the 
regulation  comes  under  the  collector  of  customs,  and  under  the  law, 
where  it*  says  that  the  several  inspectors  provided  for  by  this  title 
shall  carry  out  these  rules,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
customs  authorities  to  do  this  work. 

The  surveyor  of  the  port  generally  designates  some  of  his  customs 
inspectors  to  do  this  work.  We  could  not  do  it  all,  and  every 
morning,  or  every  week,  the  inspectors  have  an  agreement  with  the 
collector  of  customs,  you  count  such  and  such  ooat  and  we  will 
count  such  and  such  boat,  you  count  that  one  and  we  will  count  this 
other  one.  When  we  get  a  big  boat  like  the  Washington  Irmnq  or  the 
Hendrik  Hudson  that  carries  2,500  or  3,000  people  and  working  two 
or  three  gangways  at  one  time,  we  will  have  a  customs  officer  on  one 
side  and  a  steamboat  inspector  on  the  other  side,  so  that  one  will 
check  against  the  other.  We  have  the  same  thing  at  the  other  gang- 
ways so  as  to  see  that  that  vessel  keeps  absolutely  and  entireFv 
within  the  limits  of  her  allowance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  does  not  apply  to  ferryboats  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  it  does  not.  The  ferryboats  are  not  required  to 
comply  with  that  law. 

ASSISTANT   INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  summary  of  your  presentation  here  with  refer- 
ence to  inspectors  would  make  about  the  following  results:  You 
formerly  haa  188  inspectors  with  an  appropriation  of  $429,000,  which 
would  mean  an  average  salary  of  $2,282,  approximately.  You  are 
now  asking  for  $363,400  with  150  inspectors,  making  an  average  salary 
of  $2,425,  approximately,  the  net  result  being  that  you  are  increasing 
the  average  salary  of  an  inspector  approximately  $133. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Shreve.  General,  right  here,  will  you  put  in  the  record,  in 
parallel  columns,  the  places  now  occupied  by  these  various  inspectors, 
the  rate  of  pay,  and  also  where  you  propose  to  use  the  150  men  ami 
their  rate  ot  pay  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hltchinson.  General,  do  you  think  that  with  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  men  but  with  an  mcrease  in  pay  you  will  get  better 
work? 
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Mr.  Uhleb.  That  would  be  the  inclination,  although  I  have  noth- 
ing: to  say  about  their  work  now.  The  lower-salaried  men  we  have 
in  our  bureau  are  just  as  alert  and  are  just  as  ambitious  as  the 
highest  one  and  do  their  work  just  as  well. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  the  average  man  works  better  if  he  gets  a 
little  more  pay. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Probably  he  will  work  with  a  little  more  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Hutchinson. 

IN8PECTI0N   OP   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  General,  going  back  to  this  matter  of  inspection,  I 
would  like  you  to  clear  up  one  point.  What  class  of  employees  do 
you  use  for  the  counting  of  passengers  at  the  docks  ? 

Mr.  Uhlek.  Customs  inspectors  and  steamboat  inspectors,  and  often 
the  navigation  inspectors  help  us  out  once  in  a  whife. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Do  you  employ  for  that  work  assistant  inspectors, 
such  as^ou  have  enumerated  on  pa^e  38  ? 

Mr.  Lhleb.  We  detail  them  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  that  sort  of  work  could  be  done 
bv  clerks  with  a  counter  in  their  hands  who  are  receiving  $1,200  or 
$1,400  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  could  be  done.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  checking 
the  passengers  that  come  aboard  with  a  checKer.  There  is  no  dis- 
'Tetion  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  the  class  of  men  you  have  who  have 
had  experience  in  the  navigation  of  ships  and  the  running  of  boilers 
Mid  engines  ought  to  be  put  at  a  more  useful  employment  tnan  count- 
in^ passengers.     It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  waste  of  time. 

JU".  Uhler.  They  fill  in  what  would  otherwise  be  their  leisure. 
We  count  passengers  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  We  have  no  holi- 
days and  no  Sundays,  particularly  in  certain  ports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  service  if  you  were  authorized  to  employ  temporary  employees 
during  the  summer  excursion  season  to  assist  m  this  work  of  counting 
up  and  checking  passengers  on  excursion  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  the  bureau  of  naviga- 
tion had  their  corps  extended.  They  have  some  people  now  that 
they  take  on  in  the  summer  time  for  that  very  purpose,  who  do 
Dotliing  else. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  have  a  temporary  force  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  yoU  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  nothing  but  our  regular  force,     . 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  make 
tiiis  count  of  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  so  construe  it  that  under  the  law  you  are  re- 
<{Mired  to  do  this  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  that  is  required  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  should  you  not  have  authority  to  employ  these 
^«nporary  employees  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  not  care  for  it.  In  employing  clerks,  or  that 
sort  of  talent,  I  would  rather 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing) .  Is  your  force  adequate  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have  an  adequate  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  what  is  the  use  of  having  any  more  men  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  My  thought  was  that  you  could  cut  down  this  inspec- 
tion force  somewhat. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  not  cut  down  the  force  any,  because  we 
would  still  retain  the  same  number  of  men.  They  would  simply  have 
a  little  less  work  to  do.  They  would  have  their  Sundays  and  nolidays 
and  nights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  To  give  you  a  little  example  of 
what  we  do  in  the  way  of  counting  passengers,  there  are  three  or  four 
little  steamboats — I  may  say  now  that  this  service  has  been  dis- 
continued, but  I  speak  of  when  it  was  in  force — a  service  from  Long- 
{)ort,  just  below  Atlantic  City,  over  to  Ocean  CSty.  They  had  six 
ittle  boats  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  that  carried 
Eassengers  from  Longport  over  to  Ocean  City,  and  on  Sundays  and 
olidays  particularly  you  would  see  two  oi  our  Philadelphia  men 
stationed  on  the  dock  at  Longport  counting  passengers  going  on  and 
counting  those  that  came  pver  in  the  boat  as  they  got  off. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  or  not  they  had  any 
more  people  on  board  tnan  her  certificate  of  inspection  allowed  her  t<l 
carry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  little  boats  only  carry  40  or  50  or  60  people, 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  carry  90  people,  but  we  are  just  as  particulai 
about  those,  because  their  excess  complement  would  be  just  ni 
disastrous  and  just  as  dangerous  as  though  she  was  a  vessel  thai 
carried  2,500  and  carried  200  additional. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  employ  two  inspectors  at  $2,100  or  $2,40<! 
during  the  summer  months  at  Longport  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  they  are  detailea  from  the  Philadelphia  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  on  your  salary  list  and  you  detail  thes< 
men  at  $2,400  a  year  to  that  work  during  the  summer  months  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  h} 
the  law,  and  we  can  neither  evade  it  nor  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  to  maintain  that  force  up  to  a  point  whirl 
will  permit  you  to  employ  those  men  for  the  work  auring  the  sumroei 
months,  and  they  must  necessarily  be  idle  during  the  wmter  months 

Mr.  Uhler.  As  it  is,  we  have  no  authority  to  employ  anybody  bui 
inspectors  and  clerks. 

PERIOD    AND   METHOD   OF   INSPECTIOXH. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  periods  of  your  inspections  during  thi 
year  ?     When  does  the  work  oi  inspection  go  on  auring  the  year  i 

Mr.  Uhler.  At  any  time  from  the  1st  ofJanuary  until  the  31st  u 
December. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  not  months  when  the  load  of  the  work  is  a 
its  peak,  if  I  may  use  that  term  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  New  York  the  peak  of  the  load  would  be  in  thi 
summer  months,  say  from  May  until  September  or  October. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  said  you  inspect  the  excursion  vessels  between 
March  and  June  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  they  begin  operating  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

ilr.  Griffin.  I  refer  to  the  inspection  of  the  hulls,  the  boilers,  the 
machinery,  and  the  life-saving  appliances.  That  is  usually  done  in 
the  spring,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  With  the  excursion  boats,  yes;  but  with  the  larger 
boats  it  is  done  at  any  time  when  their  certificate  of  inspection 
eipires.    As  soon  as  their  certificate  expires,  we  inspect  them  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  to  inspect  them  wherever  you  find  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

ilr.  Shreve.  At  one  time  it  might  be  in  New  York  and  the  next 
lime  it  might  be  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  is,  wherever  that  ship  is  we  have  to  go  to 
her.  As  soon  as  the  certificate  of  inspection  expires  we  have  to 
start  to  inspect  her  again,  and  the  vessel  may  be  at  Red  Bank  or  in 
the  ShrewsDury  River,  or  it  may  be  25  or  30  miles  up  the  Hudson 
River  in  the  New  York  district. 

Mr.  Ouver.  With  the  force  you  have,  have  you  been  able  to  do 
the  work  on  time  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  had  no  complaints  of  delay  incident  to  the 
inspections  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  had  some  complaints  lately,  when  we  have 
dropped  some  assistant  inspectors.  But  I  do  not  think  that  has 
really  been  on  account  of  any  delay.  It  is  simply  because  they  have 
heen  saying  that  we  have  not  used  the  number  of  men  we  should 
have  used,  and  in  that  case  the  operators  will  say  they  are  meeting 
with  delays. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  a  vessel  receives  this  extensive  inspection, 
how  long  is  it  required  to  lay  up  ?  How  many  days  does  the  inspec- 
ti<jn  cover  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  the 
h«^ilers.  Sometimes  we  may  get  through  with  her  in  a  day,  but  at 
'Hher  times  it  may  take  four  or  five  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  your  inspection  is  thorough  and  includes  this 
hydrostatic  test  of  the  boilers,  how  long  would  it  require  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  number  of 
boilers  the  vessel  has.  One  vessel  mav  have  one  boiler,  another 
vessel  may  have  two  or  three  boilers,  while  still  another  vessel  may 
hive  as  many  as  eight  boilers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  the  average  time  of  inspection  runs  from  one  day 
to  six  days,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  say  it  runs  from  one  to  five  days.  But  if  the 
yessel  is  in  fair  condition,  we  almost  always  are  through  with  her 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  usually  select  a  time  for  inspection  that 
i^  agreeable  to  the  owners,  when  the  vessel  can  afford  to  lay  up  ? 

ilr.  Uhler.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  arbitrarily  fix  the  time  for  inspection? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  the  law  fixes  that.  The  vessel  must  be  in- 
spected annually,  so  if  she  is  inspected  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
tnis  year,  her  inspection  certificate  expires  on  the  29th  day  of  January 
next.  That  vessel  can  not  run  for  an  hour  after  her  certificate 
expires.  The  commander  of  the  vessel  makes  an  application  for 
inspection  to  the  local  inspector  of  the  district  where  ne  happens  to 
be.  For  instance,  you  will  find  that  at  the  local  inspector's  office  at 
New  York  application  is  made  for  the  inspection,  say,  of  the  steamer 
Hendrik  Hvdson,  which  will  be  found  lying  at  W.  &  A.  Fletcher'jj 
dock  at  Hoboken,  or,  say,  she  may  be  lying  at  the  sugar  wharf. 
Then  our  inspectors  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  application  and 
tell  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  nave  the  boilers  filled  and  the  vessel 
cleaned  so  that  the  men  may  be  able  to  get  around,  and  to  have  the 
water  as  near  the  temperature  of  70°  as  he  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  is 
that  application  filed  with  your  service  ? 

Mr.  UiiLER.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  not  filed  until  within  three  or 
four  days  of  the  date  of  expiration.  Sometimes,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  will  want  to  anticipate  their  inspection  and  we 
will  allow  an  anticipation  of  30  days,  but  not  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  on  receipt  of  the  application  you  proceed  to 
the  inspection  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  the  board  in  the  local  inspector's 
office  is  the  detail  of  each  inspector.  For  instance,  he  will  see  tliere 
a  sheet  showing  that  the  Ilendrik  Hudsorij  lying  at  W.  &  A.  Fletcher's 
will  be  ready  for  inspection  at  9  a.  m.  on  Mav  26,  we  will  say. 
Inspectors  Jonnson  and  Williams  may  be  assigned  for  the  inspection 
of  the  hull,  and  Inspectors  Henderson  and  Smith  for  the  inspection 
of  the  boilers.  They  proceed  to  that  vessel  and  inspect  her,  and 
when  they  get  through  they  make  their  report  to  the  local  inspector. 
Those  reports  are  made  in  little  books  whicn  we  call  840-A  and  S4()-B. 
One  is  tlie  hull  inspector's  book  and  the  other  is  the  boiler  inspector's 
book.  In  these  books  are  enumerated  all  of  the  things  required  by 
law.  In  that  book  there  are  noted  certain  requirements.  It  mnv 
be  noted  that  the  vessel  is  short  50  life  preservers,  or  that  50  life 
preservers  have  been  found  to  be  defective,  or  there  may  be  two  oars 
missing  in  the  No.  6  boat.  In  the  case  of  an  ocean-going  steamer 
the  report  may  show  that  the  bread-breaker  or  the  water-breaker  in 
the  lifeboat  must  be  renewed. 

Mr.  Grcffin.  When  do  you  usually  inspect  the  ocean-going  pas- 
senger ships  ? 

Mr.  Uhi^r.  In  the  same  way,  when  their  certificates  expire. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  do  they  usually  expire  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  expire  right  along.  They  may  expire  in  Decem- 
ber, or  they  may  expire  in  July. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  not  say  from  your  experience  in  what  month, 
approximately,  you  inspect  the  greatest  number  of  ocean-going 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  the  number  varies.  We  inspect  them  right  along 
from  January  to  December. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  particular  month  in  which  more  of  tnose 
vessels  are  inspected  than  in  any  other  month  ? 

Mr.  Uhl£R.  No ;  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  Grcffin.  They  will  nm  on  an  average  about  the  same  each 
month  through  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Uhi.er.  They  will  run  on  the  average  about  the  same  each 
month;  yes,  sir. 

INSPECTION    OF   FOREIGN   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  other  countries  require  the  same  inspection  of 
ships  from  this  country  which  touch  at  foreign  ports  as  they  do  for 
their  own  vessels  ? 

ifr.  Um.ER.  Yes. 

}b.  Olcver.  Do  you  get  copies  of  those  reports  relating  to  foreign 
ships  that  touch  at  American  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  OuvER.  So  you  are  able  in  that  way  to  check  up  your  own 
reports  with  the  reports  from  foreign  ports  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  The  inspection  of  foreign  vessels  is  of  two 
classes,  first  of  vessels  that  come  under  what  we  call  the  reciprocal 
relations.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  have  said  to  us  if  we  will  accept 
their  certificate  of  inspection  they  will  accept  ours,  and  there  will  oe 
no  fee  and  no  further  examination  than  that  which  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  inspectors  that  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and  her  life- 
saring  equipment  is  in  accordance  with  her  own  home  requirement. 
The  countries  that  come  under  that  reciprocal  relation  include 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  New 
7«al&nd,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  explain  what  that  reciprocal  agreement 
means  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  means  that  our  vessels  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
detailed  inspection  they  require  of  their  own  vessels.  When  one  or 
their  vessels  is  in  one  of  our  ports  we  reciprocate  to  that  extent. 
When  one  of  their  vessels  comes  here  we  sena  our  inspectors  aboard, 
and  they  make  a  single  inspection.  She  must  have  so  many  l;ifeboats, 
wd  there  are  other  requirements;  that  they  be  in  good  shape,  with  a 
'^ertain  amount  of  various  kinds  af  equipment,  and  our  mspectors 
look  into  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  merely  check  up  the  figures  given  in  their 
''»reign  certificate  ? 

ilr.  Uhler.  And  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  you  do  not  overhaul  their  boilers  or  subject  their 
machinery  to  careful  tests  as  you  do  in  the  case  of  American  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No. 

ilr.  Shreve.  In  the  case  of  American  ships  do  you  require  the 
prompt  substitution  of  the  things  you  recommend,  and  do  you  follow 
that  up? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  ship  does  not  get  her  certificate  until  all  of  the 
recommendations  and  all  of  the  requirements  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  there  any  foreign  countries  that  impose  inspection 
charges  on  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  only  one  or  two.  I  think  Austria  is  one  and 
Italy  13  another.  We  have  no  reciprocal  arrangements  with  those 
cotintries. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  make  no  charges  for  the  inspection  of  vessels 
flying  the  flags  of  those  countries  ? 
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Mr.  Uhler.  No;  we  have  no  charge  for  any  of  those.  We  make 
no  detailed  inspection  of  them. 

Mr.  HuTcmNsox.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  get  clear  in 
my  mind.  Mr.  Griffin  said  in  reference  to  the  expense  at  Longport 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  useless  expense.  Suppose  you  did  not  nave 
inspectors  down  there  and  those  boats  carried  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  passengers — carried  more  than  they  should  carry.  Would 
there  not  be  some  criticism  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  should  say  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the  size 
of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Somebody  has  to  count  them,  and  we  do  our  part  in 
that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  law  and  you  have  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  I  am  talking  about  is  that  those  are  small 
motor  boats. 

Mr.  Uhler.  They  are  steamboats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  very  small;  I  traveled  on  them  last  summer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  carrying  passengers  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are.  But  they  are  not  prone  to  overcarry. 
There  ts  not  enough  traffic  between  the  two  places  to  warrant  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  dock  at  liongport  one  day 
when  one  of  those  boats  had  60  over  and  above  a  complement  of  9(); 
that  is,  instead  of  restricting  them  to  90,  they  had  1 50  people.  Those 
who  had  gotten  aboard  refused  to  get  off.  Our  inspector  could  not 
stop  them  by  force,  but  we  would  not  allow  her  to  leave. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  look  upon  that  line  as  being  a  little  more 
than  a  ferry  line. 

Mr.  Uhler.  But  these  boats  that  ply  there  are  classed  as  steam- 
boats, and  imder  the  law  we  have  to  count  them.  The  law  says 
that  no  steam  vessel  carrying  passengers,  except  ferryboats,  shall 
carry  a  greater  number  of  .passengers  fl^an  specified  and  designated 
in  her  certificate  of  inspection,  bo  there  is  nothing  that  is  exempt 
from  a  certain  allowanc>e  of  passengers  except  ferryboats.  W\ivn 
that  law  was  enacted,  ferr^'boats  were  of  the  old  fashioned  double 
end  type  of  ferryboat,  and  they  could  carry  as  many  people  as  they 
couldget  aboard.  There  was  no  danger  in  those  boats  at  that  time. 
That  is  the  reason  why  they  were  exempted.  But  when  they  got  to 
classing  these  river  steamers  as  ferryboats,  we  had  to  get  in  and 
put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Oliver.  On  what  other  Government  service  is  that  same  force 
imposed,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  None.  In  addition  to  this,  we  inspect  the  boilers  of 
every  Army  post  in  the  country.  We  inspect  the  boilers  of  every 
public  building  in  the  country;  we  inspect  all  of  the  vessels  of  tlie 
engineer  department  and  of  the  transport  service  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  Army.  All  of  those  boats  are  inspected  by  my  service, 
upon  the  request  of  the  particular  department  concerned. 

We  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Navy  Department. 
Of  course,  these- vessels  beii^  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  exempt  from  any  inspection,  but  the  inspection  is  provided 
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for  in  the  regulations  of  the  engineer  department,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  lighthouse  force,  and  the  quarantine  service.  They  are 
all  inspected  by  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  reference  to  the  items  on  pages  38  and  39,  I  wish 
you  would  insert  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  proposed  inspectors  and 
of  the  clerks,  comparing  that  with  the  number  now  authorized, 
showing  the  salaries  and  the  increases  proposed.  I  wish  you  would 
arrange  that  in  parallel  columns  so  that  we  can  see  just  what  you 
propose  to  do,  and  how  that  compares  with  what  you  are  doing  now^ 
li  becomes  interesting  from  the  lact  that  a  reduction  is  proposed. 

CLERK   HIRE. 

On  page  40,  imder  the  item  for  personal  clerk  hire,  there  is  a  small 
Dcrease  proposed,  amounting  to  $5,600.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  amount  appropriated  in  1922  and  the  estimate  for 
1^/23.    How  many  people  have  you  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  about  92  in  the  clerk  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  table  on  page  40  seems  to  show  a  total  of  93. 

Mr.  Ufflj^R.  We  have  had  94.     We  have  some  vacancies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  this  increase  of  $5,600  is  to  provide  for  an 
increase  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  that  you  propose  to  increase  the  number 
"f  clerks  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,200  from  21  to  59,  and  you  propose 
to  decrease  the  number  of  clerks  receiving  a  salapy  of  $1,000  by  38. 
That  merely  means  the  promotion  of  thirty-eight  $1,000  clerks  to 
«. 200  clerks,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  also  include  in  your  hearing  a  statement 
>liowing  how  these  clerks  are  distributed. 

Mr.  Uhler.  You  mean  so  many  at  each  port  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  and  also  their  present  rate  of  pay,  and  what 
tr.€  proposed  increase  would  be. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  do  that. 

'The  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Clerks. 


Fimst, 


^."lahi 

•  Francisco, 

•  *3y 

'•  t  York 

&»i:iaMre 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Present 
salary. 


1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
\,X0 
1,000 
1,400 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,800 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 


Place. 


Charleston . . . 
Jacksonville.. 
Norfolk 

Savannah 

Dubuque 

St.  Louis 

Bangor 

Boston 

New  London. 
Portland,  Me 

Providence... 

Evansville... 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Nashville.... 


Num- 
ber. 

Present 
salary. 

2 

$1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,400 
1,000 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 

Pro- 
posed 
salary. 


$1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,400 
1,20.1 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
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Clerks — Continued . 


Place. 


Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Point  Pleasant . 
Chicago 


Detroit 

Duluth 

Grand  Haven. 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 


Num- 
ber. 


Port  Huron 
Buffalo 


Cleveland . 


Present 
salary. 


Pro- 
posed 
salary. 


11.200 
1,500 
1,200 
1,400 
1,000 
1,000 
1,400 
1,400 
1,000 
1,400 
1,000 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 


11,200 
1,500 
1,200 
l,44JO 
1,200 
1,200 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,400 
1,200 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1.500 


Place. 


Cleveland. 


Oswego 

Toledo 

Galveston 

Mobile . . .  1 . . . 
New  Orleans. 


Num- 
ber. 


2 


San  Juan. 
Tampa . . 
Juneau... 
Seattle . . . 


St.  Michael 


2 
1 


Present,  J^ 
salary.  !PJ^, 


$1,200  I 
1,000  , 
1,000 
1,400 
1,500  I 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000  , 
1,200 
1,200 
1,500 
l,.'i00 
l,4or) 

1,000 
1.500 


1.3H 
1.4rt 

1, 2a 
1.211 
i.iii 
i,-3i 
i.M 
i.:-i 

l,4il 

i.-.^i 
I.. '"I 


A  ssistant  inspecto  rs. 


Place. 


Los  Angeles. . . 
Portland,  Oreg 
San  Francisco. 

Albany 

New  York 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Savannah 

Boston 

Portland,  Me.., 
Providence 


Num- 

Present 

Pro-     * 
posed 
salary. 

ber. 

salary. 

2 

$2,100 

12,400 

4      2,100 

2,400 

12 

2,350 

2,400 

2 

2,100 

2,400 

34 

2,500 

2,500 

14 

2,350 

2,400 

8 

2.350 

2,400 

8 

2,100 

2,400 

2 

2,100 

2,400 

6 

2,350 

2,400 

2 

2,100 

2,400   1 

4 

2,350 

2,400  : 

Place. 


Pro» 
Num- Present.  , 

ber.  ^  saUiry. ,  ^^^^ 


Chicago 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Grand  Haven. 

Milwaukee 

Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

New  Orleans. . 

Seattle 

Galveston 

MobUe 


4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
6 
2 
6 
12 
2 
2 


$2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
2,3.^) 
2,100 


2,4j 
2.4< 

!».*] 
2.4*1 

2.*l 

2.  *l 

iM 

2  A 

•1  ¥\ 


Mr.  Shreve.  Having  reduced  the  number  of  inspectors,  woul^ 
it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  same  number  of  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  our  clerical  force  has  alwaj^s  been  sliort 
Furthermore,  thev  have  always  been  underpaid.  We  have  alway 
had  a  shortage;  that  has  been  a  bad  feature  for  years  in  connectioi 
with  our  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  local  ports  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  48. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  clerks  have  you  at  each  port  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  The  number  varies.  At  the  western  river  ports  w 
will  have  one  clerk  at  each.  In  New  York  we  have,  I  tnink,  I 
clerks.     There  are  four  in  Boston  and  four  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Since  making  this  estimate,  under  which  yo 
reconmiend  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  38  clerks  from  $1,000  t 
$1,200,  have  you  not  foimd  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  chang 
in  the  attitude  of  workers,  and  have  you  not  foimd  that  it  is  easi^ 
to  get  clerks  who  will  work  for  $1,000  a  year  than  it  was  six  montb 
ago? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No;  sir,  we  do  not  find  it  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  condition  is  becoming  very  general  over  th 
country. 
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Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  Steamboat  In- 
ipection  Service.  Every  clerk  in  the  field,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
must  be  a  stenographer,  and  must  really  be  able  to  take  the  pro- 
ceedings in  court  and  in  investigations,  and  everything  of  that  kmd. 
They  ought  to  have  more  money. 

m.  OuvER.  Are  you  able  to  get  that  character  of  clerical  service 
for  the  pay  you  give  them  ? 

ilr,  Lhler.  We  have  been  able  to  get  them;  sometimes  they  prove 
satisfactory,  and  sometimes  they  do  not,  but  we  have  to  do  the  best 
wc  can. 

Mr.  SmiEVE.  Have  you  anv  vacancies  now  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  entire  field  there  are  no  vacancies. 

Mr.  OLnnER.  Are  there  any;  per  diem  expenses  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir;  nothing  except  tne  flat  traveling  expenses. 
If  we  want  a  clerk  to  accompany  a  local  inspector  we  have  to  make 
a  requisition  on  the  department  in  order  to  get  the  authority  to 
^'nd  thsLi  clerk  with  the  inspector. 

Mr.  Ouver.  Are  the  majority  of  those  clerks  men  or  women? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  the  men  predominate;  at  least,  we  have  a 
majority  of  men  in  the  field — 51  men  and  41  women.  In  the  bureau 
the  proportion  is  about  8  women  to  4  men. 

contingent  expenses. 

TRAVELING    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  on  page  41  is  for  contingent 
^-xpenses,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  redxiction  there  for  travding 
♦•ipenses.  Does  that  come  about  by  reason  of  the  reduced  number 
•f  inspectors  and  clerks?  I  refer  to  your  estimate.  I  notice  that 
vour  estimate  for  traveling  expenses  for  1923  is  $85,000,  whereas 
the  estimate  for  1922  was  $95,000,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $10,000 
for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Your  general  increase  over  the  1922  appropriation 
i>  only  $5,000.  The  appropriation  for  1922  was  $160,000,  whereas 
vour  estimate  for  1923  is  $165,000. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Our  estimate  was  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  But  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $160,000? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

ilr.  Shreve.  You  are  now  asking  for  $165,000? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Although  you  are  reducing  your  traveling  expenses 
Kv  over  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  But  there  are  so  many  other  expenses,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  some  of  the  other  expenses  ? 

BENT. 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  the  expense  for  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  separate  item,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  all  comes  in  our  contingent  expenses.  Every- 
thing is  in  the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  with  tne 
exception  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Does  the  amount  for  contingent  expenses  vary  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  never  had  enough. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  The  items  included  in  the  estimate  of  $165,000  are  all 
set  out  here  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  they  are  all  set  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  an  estimate  for  1922  of  $176,216.70,  and  you 
have  an  estimate  for  1923  of  $165,000.  There  would  be  a  deficiency 
there,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  estimated  $176,216  for  1922,  but  we  got  an  appro- 
priation of  $160,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  have  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  wdl  have  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  did  you  spend  in  the  first  six  months  ( 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  will  vary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  have  not  those  figures  with  you,  you  might  put 
that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  do  that. 

Note.— They  are  $69,193.48. 

Mr.  SHRE\Ti.  At  the  time  you  made  these  estimates  it  was  ufjon  the 
assumption  that  you  have  a  deficiency  of  about  $16,000,  was  it  not  i 
We  would  like  to  know  whether  that  was  correctljr  estimated. 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  is  one  very  important  proposition  that  should  b^ 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  this  contingnt  funi! 
particularly,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  rents.  We  enter  into  a  lease 
for  instance,  for  offices  in  Philadelphia  or  Seattle,  or  wherever  it  ma] 
be,  for  a  certain  amount.  Basing  the  estimates  on  the  preceding 
year,  Congress  allows  us  so  much  money  for  that  purpose.  Aftei 
those  appropriations  have  been  determined  and  the  money  allotted 
the  lessor,  taking  advantage  of  his  privilege,  after  our  appropriation 
has  been  determined,  says  next  vear  your  rent  will  be  so  much 
The  money  has  been  apportioned  lor  that  purpose.  We  can  not  <r^ 
in  the  street;  we  tried  tnat  this  year,  but  it  did  not  work.  In  Phila 
delphia  the  increase  amounted  to  44  per  cent.  In  one  or  two  of  thi 
offices  it  amounted  to  over  100  per  cent;  in  some  of  the  offices  it 
amounted  to  20  per  cent  and  in  others  to  40  per  cent.  Our  monej 
had  been  apportioned.  The  lessor  says,  *^  You  can  not  live  under  thi 
lease  anotner  year  unless  you  pay  so  much  money.'*  Secretar; 
Houston  thought  that  was  very  strange.  But  we  could  not  ge 
other  offices.  Thej  raised  oiu*  rent  51  +  per  cent  in  Boston,  and  ther 
were  people  standmg  there  ready  to  break  in  the  doors  the  minut 
we  went  out.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  th 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations  that  we  might  get  one  of  the  Shippin 
Board  ships  ana  anciior  her  in  the  river  ana  put  our  offices  then 
That  could  have  been  done,  but  it  would  have  been  very  inconven 
ient  for  the  public.  Then,  too,  the  railroad  fares  went  up,  becaus 
we  get  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  compute  your  traveling  expenses,  s 
much  per  diem,  or  do  you  pay  the  actual  expenses  i 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  an  empirical  matter  entirely,  and  in  that  respe< 
our  bureau  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  miuui 
we  will  be  called  on  to  expend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  invest 
gations,  or  there  may  be  a  big  bunch  of  new  work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  limited  in  making  your  leases  to  one  year  ( 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  make  them  for  only  one  year. 
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ilr.  OuvER.  Have  you  assurances  that  the  amount  asked  for  here 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  your  leases  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  think  probably  we  can  get  through  with  that  amount. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Has  not  the  Government  officers  operating  in  these 
Tarious  places  where  your  men  are  stationed,  and  do  they  not  occupy 
buildings  which  you  could  share  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  gone  through  that,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
not  any  advantage.  They  are  pushing  us  out  of  the  public  buildings 
right  along. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
places  where  the  Government  is  renting  buildings,  and  the  rent  we 
pay,  with  the  number  of  square  feet  we  occupy  tor  office  space,  and 
show  how  many  people  there  are  in  each  of  the  offices  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rented  quarters. 


Flaoe.' 


PfftlsDd,  Greg. 
LoeAnedes.... 

BflMhUQ 

OKiesTiDe 

ilbuijr 

B«tOD. 

NevLoDdon... 
Fortkod,  Me... 

^t^buri^ 

B^vtinctan. 

MoWe. 

WrtsUe. 

•ij»1*rtiicoia . . . 

'caesa. 

Seittle 

^MidaeL.... 


Floor 
space. 


Si 


fquare 

fed. 

1,850 

840 

1,200 

3,182 

506 

1,643 

684 

2,346 

2,560 

1,312 

538 

645 

728 

551 

844 

1,150 

563 

693 

1,628 

3,301 

320 


Number 

of  ezn- 

plojrees. 


8 
5 
3 

20 
2 
6 
3 

12 
3 
6 
3 
3 
4 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 

19 
3 


Rental, 
1921. 


$2,775.00 
96a  00 
1,440.00 
6, 25a  00 
264.00 
2,48L0O 
1,020.00 
8,211.00 

2,4oaoo 

1,506.25 

i,QQaoo 

900.00 

i,8oaoo 

700.00 

i,s6aoo 

1,200.00 
264.00 
750.00 
48a  00 

7, 47a  00 
240.00 


Rental, 
1922. 


$4,050.00 

960.00 

1,800.00 

11,137.00 

360.00 

2,481.00 

1,020.00 

8,211.00 

3,6oaoo 

1,566.25 

i,02aoo 

1,296.00 

1,800.00 

700.00 

1,56a  00 

1,200.00 

264.00 

840.00 

48a  00 

8,460.00 

240.00 


Mr.  Uhler.  We  need  space  very  badly^  to-day  in  New  York,  but 
ve  can  not  get  another  room  from  the  customs  service.  They  have 
laken  our  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  put  us  over  into  a  great  big  court 
r'N)m,  where  last  year  our  people  suffered  intensely  irom  the  cold, 
^^-ecause  the  room  was  not  neated  half  the  time.  They  are  trying 
nf«w  to  make  different  arrangements  there. 

Mr.  Olh'er.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  chairman,  you  might 
•^t  forth  just  what  efforts  you  have  made  to  secure  rooms  in  the  same 
■>mlding  ^-ith  other  Government  agencies. 


FURNITURE,  INSTRUMENTS,  AND  STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  on  page  41  for  furniture,  instru- 
ments and  stationery,  amounting  to  $13,000.  Will  you  explain 
thatj 

Mr.  Uhler.  From  that  appropriation  we  get  aU  the  furniture  and 
stationery  that  is  used  in  our  bureau.     That  amount  is  practically 
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turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The  Bureau  of  Supphes 
charges  us  so  much  for  everything  we  buy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  offices  are  all  equipped  at  this  time,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  UiiLEU.  Yes;  the\^  are  equipped,  but  some  of  the  equipment  is 
wearing  out. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  If  you  need  anything  you  get  it  through  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Absolutely;  we  purchase  nothing  on  the  outside  at  all. 
There  is  not  a  nickel  of  expense  in  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  expended  through  a  requisition  from  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  SkREVE.  Some  of  those  materials  for  which  you  are  asking  an 
appropriation  are  a  good  deal  cheaper  now  than  they  used  to  be. 
For  instance,  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  paper  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  would  be  given  us  by  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  if 
there  were  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  If  you  did  not  use  $13,000  for  that  purpose  you  would 
have  some  of  it  left  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  only  a  very  little  left,  but  we  do  not  spend  it 
for  anything  else. 

TELEPHONES   AND  TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  quite  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for 
telephones  and  telegrams.  You  are  asking  for  a  larger  appropriation 
with  a  smaller  force.     What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  is  because  of  the  increased  business  over  the 
telephone  and  by  telegraph. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  notive  any  particular  increase  in  the  shipping 
business  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  have  a  great  deal  of  telegraphing  to  do  in 
connection  with  what  you  might  call  emergencies.  Then,  too»  we 
use  the  long-distance  telephone  sometimes  because  we  are  compelled 
to,  particularly  between  New  York  and  Washington  and  between 
Philadelphia  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  very  instructive  if  you  would  put  in  the 
record  a  statement  of  the  number  of  your  inspections  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  compared  with  the  number  for  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Of  inspections  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  the  purpose  being  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  is 
in  the  minds  of  the  big  snipping  interests,  whether  they  are  antici- 
pating that  they  will  have  some  use  for  their  ships  this  year. 

Mr.  Uhler.  There  are  hundreds  of  ships  laid  up  now  that  wc 
inspected  last  year  that  we  shall  not  have  to  inspect  this  year  oi 
pernaps  next  year.  Then  if  you  will  go  beyond  that,  back  to  the 
year  before  you  will  find  that  there  were  twice  as  many  as  for  the 
succeeding  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  not  that  reduction  affect  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  looking  ahead  to  a  reduced  business  Xhk 
year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes;  we  will  not  have  as  much  business  as  last  year 
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Mr.  Shr£V£.  But  your  estimate  for  contingent  expenses  is  higher 
than  last  year. 

Mr.  UhLek.  There  is  no  difference  in  our  rents,  no  difference  in  our 
traveling  expenses.     The  Pullman  fares  and  railroad  fares  are  higher 

PER  DIEM   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  cost  of  living  is  nigher  ? 

Mr.  Um-ER.  Yes.  There  is  another  condition  I  want  to  speak  of. 
Of  course  you  are  powerless  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  yet  under 
this  appropriation  we  are  limited  to  a  per  diem. of  $5. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  fixed  by  law. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes.  But  in  Alaska,  for  instance,  our  men  are  paying 
as  high  as  $5  or  $10  a  day.  Four  years  ago  I  furnished  some  menus 
from  Alaska  to*  show  what  we  were  doing.  I  know  this,  that  every 
time  I  go  off  on  an  extended  trip  for  two  or  three  weeks,  I  come  back 
always  anywhere  from  $35  to  $50  shy.  On  my  last  trip  I  went  Sou  th , 
anrflpaid  $6.50  a  day  for  a  room  alone  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  $7.50 
a  day  for  a  room  alone  in  an  ordinary  hotel  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Those  conditions  are  being  releived  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  find  it  so. 

Mr.  DicKCNSON.  You  will  find  it  so  next  year. 

Number  of  vessels  inspected  1920. 
First  <!istrict: 

San  Francisco •. 256 

Honolulu 21 

Los  Angeles \ 25 

Portland,  Or^ 53 

Tota  1 355 

^*^nd  district: 

Vew  York 1,  212 

Philadelphia 308 

Total • 1,520 

^^lird  district: 

Norfolk 261 

Baltimore 200 

<  harleston 53 

Jacksonville 37 

Savannah 36 

Total 587 

roanh  district: 

St.  Louis 34 

Dubuque 24 

Total 58 

rjth  diartrict: 

Boston 154 

Bangor 22 

Xew  London 31 

Portland '.  47 

Providence -. 42 

Total 296 

^^ltJl  di^rict: 

Louisville 16 

EvaDs\'ille ; 25 

Memphis 24 

Niflhville 20 

Total 85 
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I 

\  Seventh  district: 

1  Pittsburgh , 42 

I  Cincinnati 14 

;  Point  Pleasant * 15 

Total 

Eighth  district: 

Detroit 35 

Chicago 25 

Duluth 25 

Grand  Haven 17 

Marquette j 9 

Milwaukee 38 

Port  Huron 20 

Total 

Ninth  district: 

Cleveland 36 

Buffalo 72 

Burlington 4 

Oswego 14 

Toledo 20 

Total....! 

Tenth  district: 

New  Orleans 203 

Apalachicola 7 

Galveston 100 

San  Juan 24 

Tampa 32 

Total 

Eleventh  district: 

Seattle 145 

Juneau ; 10 

S  t .  Michael 17 

Total : 

Total " 

By  traveling  inspectors: 

First  district,  San  Francisco 

Ninth  district,  Cleveland 

Washington,  D.C , , 

Total 1 

Grand  total " 

Number  of  vessels  inspected  from  July  i,  1921,  to  Dec.  31  ^  1921. 

First  district: 

San  Francisco 241 

Honolulu 21 

Los  Angeles 18 

Portland ,  Oreg 43 

Total 

Second  district: 

New  York 1,373 

Albany 39 

New  Haven .       M 

Philadelphia 220 

Totel 

Third  district: 

Norfolk 214 

Baltimore 250 

Charleston 35 

Jacksonville 30 

Savannah. 20 

Total 
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Fourth  diatrict: 

St.  Louis 15 

Dubuque 29 

Total 44 

Fifth  district: 

Boeton 92 

Bangor ; 17 

New  London 1 

Portland,  Me 37 

Providence 39 

,.      Total 186 

>i\th  district: 

Louiflville 14 

Evansville 22 

Memphis 39 

Nashville 22 

Total 97 

Seventh  district: 

Pittsbuii^ 44 

Cincinnati 14 

Point  Pleasant 15 

Total 73 

Eighth  district: 

De  troit 23 

Chicago •    26 

DuluUi 31 

Oiand  Haven 9 

Marquette 11 

Milwaukee 29 

Port  Huron. 12 

Total 141 

Math  district: 

Heveland. 42 

Buffalo 77 

Burlington. 5 

Osweco. 13 

Toledo 19 

Total 156 

Tenth  district: 

-New  Orleans 182 

Apalachicola 3 

Galveston. 82 

Mobile 80 

^n  Juan 21 

Tampa 31 

„      Total 399 

Q^venth  district: 

Seattle ; 115 

Juneau. 17 

St.MichaeL 12 

Total 144 

GmndtotaL 3,778 

•Note.— With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  chairman  as  to  the  efforts  that  were 
^e  to  secureVooms  in  the  same  building  with  Government  agencies,  it  may  be  stated 
^t  the  department  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of  that  matter  and  endeavored  to 
noup  all  of  the  bureaus  of  the  department  in  the  same  buildings  in  the  several  cities, 
wJt  without  any  satisfactory  results. 

8828^-22 18 
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Monday,  Janqary  30,  1922. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  E.  LESTEE  JONES,  DIRECTOR;  CAPT. 
R.  L.  FARIS,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR;  MAJ.  WILLIAM  BOWIE, 
CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  GEODESY;  AND  COMMANDEB 
W.  E.  PARKER,  CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  HTDROGRAPHT  ANI 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  gcner^ 
statement  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

HYDROGRAPHIC  WORK. 


s 


Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  work  is  divided  into  several  parts 
The  principal  function  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  our  hydro- 
apliic  work;  about  70  per  cent  of  our  work  is  done  on  the  water 
riefly,  the  class  of  work  is  in  making  soundings  of  waters  that  here 
tofore  have  been  unexplored,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  revise  thosi 
charts  where  veal's  ago  the  depths  that  they  took  do  not  proviile  iU 
facilities  for  the  larger  ships  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hydrography.  There  is  offshore  hyiiro 
graphy,  10  or  15  or  20  miles  from  the  coast,  where  the  sounding  ma 
chine  is  used;  that  is,  sounding  by  a  lead  from  a  machine  whicli  w< 
have  installed  on  one  side  of  our  ship  and  from  which  we  get  the  deptl 
in  fathoms  (6  feet  to  a  fathom),  anci  which  is  recorded  or  plotted  on  i 
field  sheet.  iVnd  I  might  say  right  here  that  in  order  to  locate  th 
exact  points  of  these  soundings,  if  we  are  far  from  shore,  we  hav< 
points  such  as  buoys,  so  that  we  know  their  exact  latitude  and  Ion 

Stude,  and  these  sliips  that  do  this  offshore  hydrographv  are  ouj 
rgest  vessels,  and  they  go  out  and  stay  for  a  week  or  more,  comiuj 
in  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  coaJ  or  to  take  provisions. 

We  have  inshore  hydrography  which  is  carried  on  in  somewha 
the  same  way,  especially  on  shore  line  where  there  are  no  rock^ 
simply  sand.  For  instance,  all  our  southern  seaboard  from  Nei 
Jersey  south  to  the  Florida  Keys  is  sandy.  It  is  changing  all  th 
time  but  there,  are  no  rocks.  That  work  is  conducted  largely  witi 
smaller  ships  and  by  the  use  of  the  lead  line.  Up  in  the  mouths  <i 
streams  and  in  the  ports  of  our  important  cities  we  have  to  surve 
repeatedly  due  to  cnanges  by  man,  dredging  by  the  engineers,  am 
also  the  silting  changes  very  often  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  wil 
fill  up  in  one  place  and  dig  out  in  another.  The  question  is  oftei 
asked  me,  *'Will  this  work  ever  be  done  T^  and  my  answer  is  tha 
when  the  rivers  cease  to  flow  and  the  tides  and  currents  are  no  mou 
then  we  can  begin  to  think  of  not  paying  attention  to  our  charj 
and  keeping  them  up  to  date.  It  is  a  question  really  of  etemi 
vigilance. 

In  addition  to  that  matter  of  surveying,  on  the  New  Bnglan 
coast  and  on  the  coral  reefs  off  Florida  and  on  a  part  of  the  Pacifi 
coast  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Alaska  there  is  rock  forma tioi 
In  other  words,  you  can  picture  in  New  England  the  fields  there  < 
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thpse  big  bowlders.  You  can  then  picture  the  land  covered  by 
water,  and  you  will  find  the  same  conditions  from  New  BrunswicK 
down  to  New  Jersey,  all  being  the  bowlder  type  of  tock,  and  presently 
1  will  tell  you  how  we  are  meeting  those  conditions. 

In  Alaska  we  find  the  church  steeple  type  or  the  pinnacle  rock,  just 
like  this  lead  pencil,  representing  a  peak  several  nundred  feet  high 
where  it  runs  down  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  feet 
with  water  all  around  it.  1  ou  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  leadline 
would  never  do  to  survey  accurately  and  permanently  in  those 
waters,  because  if  the  lead  did  happen  to  strike  the  top  of  that  pin- 
nacle, it  would  drop  off  and  go  down  to  a  great  depth,  indicating  a 
great  deal  of  water,  when  in  reality  there  is  this  a  most  dangerous  rock 
sticking  up  there.  That  we  have  overcome  by  the  us6  of  the  wire 
drag.  It  IS  a  wire  that  is  stretched  about  8,500  feet,  using  the  most 
modem  equipment.  That  is  a  good  deal  over  a  mile,  ft  has  two 
strong  launches  at  each  end,  the  nauling  launches.  That  is  dropped 
to  a  oepth  of  85  feet,  we  will  say.  It  is  also  known  as  the  wire  sweep. 
Anrthing  from  a  depth  of  85  feet  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  that 
that  strikes,  the  buoy  that  is  immeaiatelv  in  contact  while  it  is  being 
dn^ged  will  become  erect  and  the  little  launch  that  follows  will  drop 
a  buoy  over  that  and  release  the  wire  drag  and  go  on,  and  then  they 
will  come  back  to  where  that  stop  was  made,  due  to  whatever  the 
difficulty  was,  and  investigate  the  area  of  that  rock  or  whatever 
derelict  we  might  locate  there. 

There  are  two  points  I  want  to  bring  out  in  connection  with  this 
wire  drag.  We  use  it  where  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  not  sandy. 
There  is  no  object  in  using  it  where  it  is  sandv.  When  it  is  thor- 
f^ughly  done  and  it  is  being  thoroughly  done,  when  we  have  finished 
it  is  Wished  for  all  time  in  those  areas.  We  ar6  doing  it  at  a  depth 
that  will  insure  its  meeting  the  needs  of  vessels,  I  may  say,  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come.  The  fault  in  the  early  days  of  the  survey 
was  that  the  oflScers  who  did  the  work  then,  were  not  looking  ahead 
in  the  development  of  shipping.  They  did  not  feel  that  there  would 
be  over  a  12  or  15  foot  draft  vessel  when  in  reality  we  have  a  35  or 
40  foot  draft  vessel.  They  are  not  common,  but  that  is  one  outside, 
*»>  we  are  now  trying  to  go  deep  enough. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  there  war  vessels  of  that  draft  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  but  one  or  two  of  the  ocean  liners 
that  are  being  built  have  a  draft  of  the  depth  I  indicated,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  the  big  dreadnaughts  when  I  made  the  remark.  We  are 
trving  no^"  to  not  only  provide  a  permanent  survey  of  this  la^e  area 
I  liave  indicated,  the  New  England  coast,  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida, 
Puget  Sound,  where  there  are  some  parts  that  are  rocky,  and  the 
P^at  area  in  Alaska,  but  we  are  trving  to  go  deep  enough  so  that  it 
*ill  insure  the  permanent  value  of  tnese  surveys  for  many  generations 
to  come. 

This  wire  drag  is  a  very  remarkable  instrument  for  carrying  on  this 
work.  I  can  look  back  to  before  the  war  when  we  used  to  use  a  drag 
'-•500  feet.  We  maintained  a  speed  of  perhaps  3  knots  an  hour,  which 
is  less  than  4  miles,  and  now  with  the  developments  that  have  been 
Diwie  we  have  increased  it  over  three  times  in  length  and  we  can 
maintain  a  speed  of  over  two  and  a  half  times  the  speed  we  had  at 
that  time.  So  it  is  vastly  more  economical,  as  well  as  being  able  to 
?et  the  work  accomplished  with  greater  rapidity. 
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In  connection  with  our  work  at  sea,  meaning  the  waters,  I  might 
say  there  is  no  duplication.  We  are  the  only  service  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  nautical 
chart,  and  I  refer  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Pacific,  Alaska, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Panama  approaches. 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  make  the  charts  for  the  Great  Lakes  ^ 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  might  say  the  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  ig 
now  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  merely  a  manufacturing  proposition 
of  reproducing  cnarts. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  That  is  done  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Anny, 
I  suppose. 

TYPE   OF   VESSELS    USED. 

CoL  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with  in 
connection  with  our  vessels,  and  I  speak  of  this,  although  probal)l> 
it  will  be  taken  up  under  the  different  subdivisions.  VTe  ro<iuire  ill 
these  surveys  a  vessel  that'  meets  our  peculiar  needs.  I  am  ott<M 
asked  the  (juestion,  why  we  do  not  use  a  large  vessel.  A  1,000-toii 
vessel  is  our  maximum,  economical  ship.  A  larger  vessel  is  uii 
wieldy;  but  we  do  need  a  Vjessel  that  is  built  along  fines  that  provide 
for  the  most  eflScient  work.  Such  a  vessel  should  have  lots  of  room 
for  fuel  and  for  provisions.  It  should  have  strong  upper  works 
because  of  the  heavy  instruments  being  placed  on  the  decks  as  wot 
as  our  heavy  launches.  If  we  took  the  yacht  type  of  vessel  and  th< 
cast-off  vessels,  which  we  have  had  to  do  sometimes,  it  would  no 
only  be  uneconomical,  but  there  would  be  danger  of  disaster. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  personnel  do  you  carry? 

Col.  Jones.  On  our  oiggest  vessel,  the  Surveyor,  we  have  a  crew  ii 
GO  men  and  12  ofiicers. 

That  depends,  Mr.  Oliver,  particularly  on  where  we  are  going.  Foi 
instance,  in  Alaska  the  Surveyor  is  the  model  type  of  our  ships,  an^ 
we  can  take  about  four  parties  into  Alaska  and  those  parties  worl 
from  big  launches.  In  such  cases  we  would  have  a  maxunum  of  oili 
cers  and  men,  because  we  really  carry  on  four  distinct  parties. 

I  was  going  to  refer  simply  to  the  Surveyor.  She  was  built  in  191 
along  lines  which  experience  had  taught  us  would  produce  the  be^ 
vessel  for  carrying  on  the  hydrographic  work.  She  is  a  vessel  of  1 ,00 
tons  displacement,  with  a  34-foot  beam,  and  can  stay  at  sea,  if  nece^ 
sary,  for  two  months  or  more. 

Immediately  after  being  launched  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  wfl 
taken  over  by  the  Navy,  as  all  of  our  vessels  are  according  to  lav 
and  she  served  in  the  war  zone.  Since  then  she  has  been  in  Alaska 
and  she  has  proven  many  times  that  a  vessel  of  that  type  can  tur 
out  double  the  amount  oi  work  that  a  vessel  which  is  not  built  alon 
those  lines,  and  which  has  to  be  handled  with  great  care,  can  tui 
out.  You  take  one  of  the  vessds  I  have  in  mind,  which  we  have  g< 
secondhanded,  or  which  the  Navy  has  turned  over  to  us;  we  ai 
always  discovering  some  weakness  there. 

Mr.  OuvER.  miat  are  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel  you  are  descrif 
ing,  and  what  is  its  draft  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  vessel  has  a  length  of  172  feet,  with  a  12-fo( 
draft. 
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That  is,  briefly,  the  most  important  function  of  the  coast  survey. 
We  construct  a  nautical  chart  from  the  field  work  up  to  the  actual 
production  and  turn  it  out  for  the  Navy's  use  and  the  use  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

GEODETIC   WORK. 

The  next  function  of  this  service  is  the  geodetic  work.  Geodesy 
means  measuring  the  earth's  surface.  I  think  the  best  illustration 
of  what  that  means  is  to  describe  it  in  this  way:  We  put  up  the 
steel  structure.  In  other  words,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  all  the 
development  in  the  interior;  we  furnish  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  starting  point  for  all  land  development,  reclamation,  and  building 
of  roads,  and  things  of  that  sort.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
speaking  of  it  a  litUe  more  in  detail,  we  have  what  is  known  as  pri- 
mary tnan^ulation.  I  want  to  say  here  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  duplication  in  the  Government  along  that  line;  we  are  tne  only 
brancn  of  the  Government  that  does  primary  triangulation. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  And  you  have  been  working  at  that  for  some  time, 
hare  you  not  ? 

Col.  JoxEs.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

ilr.  Shbeve.  How  nearly  is  that  complete  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  take  $6,000,000  to  furnish  a  complete  trian- 
gulation net  of  the  continental  United  States,  and  this  includes  the 
computations.  Let  me  say  here  this  does  not  have  to  be  done  over 
a^ain.  We  mark  that  by  a  station  mark  in  a  concrete  base,  using  one 
of  these  disks  you  see  here,  and  each  of  these  disks  bears  a  number. 
Any  engineer,  whether  he  is  in  the  Government  service  or  outside, 
t>y  sending  to  our  office,  can  immediately  get  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  that  point,  and  it  is  perpetual.  You  might  ask  nere,  Why 
do  we  not  put  that  on  these  disks  ?  That  is  for  two  reasons :  One  is 
that  when  the  engineers  finish  their  field  work  they  send  their  field 
records  in  to  be  computed  and  to  be  checked  up,  m  order  to  make 
>ure  that  .they  are  accurate.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  put 
them  on  here,  because  they  are  sunk  and  located  with  a  number, 
«id  that  number  is  included  in  this  data. 

The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  always  the  danger  of  somebody 
tamnering  with  them  and  knocking  off  a  figure,  so  it  would  not  be 
nearly  as  good  a  way  to  handle  the  matter  as  simply  to  write  a  letter 
in  to  our  office  and  find  out  accurately  just  the  imormation  that  is 
desired. 

The  other  phase  of  this  geodetic  work  is  that  in  connection  with 
the  levels.  We  furnish  levels  which  are  marked  in  the  same  way. 
In  every  locality  where  we  have  run  the  levels  you  will  find  a  disk 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  mean  sea  level, 
f^of  instance,  here  is  the  Government  with  a  reclamation  problem, 
or  running  a  big  water  system  through  several  States,  and  they  want 
^  know  the  heights  through  that  locality.  Instead  of  going  to  a 
zreat  expense  to  get  that  information,  they  simply  call  on  us  for  the 
neight  at  that  particular  point,  and  its  relation  to  the  mean  sea 
l^^el.  These  are  the  two  primary  functions  in  relation  to  the  geodetic 
work. 

I  want  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  because  I  know  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  talked  of,  that  there  is  no  other  branch  of  the  Government  that 
does  that  precise  work  at  all. 
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In  connection  with  our  geodetic  work,  it  has  a  very  close  connec- 
tion with  our  hydrographic  work,  hecause  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  those  same  reference  points  on  shore  so  we  may  locate  our  posi- 
tions at  sea.  So  these  two  branches  of  the  work  are  closelv  tied 
up  to  each  other. 

Then  we  have  signals  along  rivers.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  those 
signals.  If  you  have  you  will  remember  tnat  you  saw  a  siraal 
painted  white,  and  we  put  a  flag  on  it  when  it  is  used.  I  speak  of 
that  because  you  may  have  seen  that  on  the  rivers  around  the 
coimtry.  Those  are  used  by  ships  at  sea,  and  knowing  the  exact 
position  of  that  mark  they  can  locate  their  sounding,  in  connection 
with  our  hydrographic  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  does  that  work,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  Navy  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  hydrographic  work  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  or  our 
possessions  or  territories.  That  is  entirely  a  fimction  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  The  Navv  is  not  a  surveying  organization.  It  is  a  highly 
specialized  work  which  is  a  part  oi  the  lifetime  efforts  of  the  ofTict^rn 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  does  hydrographic  surveying  in  foreign 
waters,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  In  answering  that  general  cjuestion,  I  may  sa^^  this, 
that  they  have  done,  I  believe,  some  work  in  Hati,  in  Cuba,  etc.,  or  in 
some  possessions  that  the  United  States  have  a  little  hold  on.  But 
I  can  not  imagine  Great  Britain,  for  example,  allowing  one  of  our 
vessels  to  go  over  there  and  start  a  hydrographic  survey  of  any  of  tlu^ 
watere  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  because  if^they  did  that,  we  would 
have  to  allow  them  the  same  privilege,  and  I  am  sure  this  country 
would  not  permit  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  this  item  mean  in  the  current  naval 
appropriation  bill:  *' Hydrographic  surveys,  including  the  pay  of  the 
necessary  hydrographic  surveyors,  cartographic  araftsmen,  and 
recorders,  and  for  the  purchase  and  printing  of  nautical  books, 
charts,  and  sailing  directions,  $105,000." 

Col.  Jones.  The  hydrographic  office  of  the  Navy  reproduces 
foreign  charts.  That  is  their  principal  function.  Every  chart  that 
is  made  and  printed  by  a  foreign  countrv  is  sent  to  this  country  and 
the  Navy  duplicates  those  charts.  But  their  work  is  largely  of  a'man- 
ufacturing  or  reproducing  plant.  Do  you  see  the  difl^rence  i  The 
Coast  Survey  is  a  constructive  organization,  which  constructs  the 
chart.  The  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  is  largely  a  reproduct ion 
organization;  it  reproauces  the  foreign  charts.  That  is  their  primary 
function. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  Navy  uses  your  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  all  their  charts  from  us.  In  one 
year  they  used  about  100,000  of  our  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  they  do  not  do  any  of  the  practical  work  in 
surveying  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  As  I  said,  when  they  do  any  of  the  work  it  is 
of  a  very  minor  nature.  For  instance,  they  might  have  a  vessel  in 
Cuban  waters,  and  they  will  do  field  work  in  the  snape  of  taking  some 
soimdings,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  in  one  of  the  United  States  ports 
they  would  send  them  on  to  us  and  we  use  them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  this  information  you  obtain  in  this  way  confidential 
information  ?  ^ 
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Col.  JoNcs.  We  do  have  a  number  of  requests  from  the  Navy  not 
to  divulge  certain  surveys  that  are  made.     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  led  to  make  the  inquiry  from  your  statement 
that  of  course  a  foreign  Government  would  not  permit  an  American 
ship  to  make  a  survey  of  any  of  its  ports,  and  I  inferred  from  that 
that  the  information  the  Navy  has  must  be  of  a  confidential  nature 
that  would  not  be  disclosed  except  to  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Col.  JoN^s.  I  meant  this,  when  I  made  that  remark,  or  this  was 
largely  in  my  mind,  that  if  a  foreign  vessel  came  over  here  and  went 
into  a  certain  area  and  started  hydrographic  surveys,  it  might  be  a 
secret  water  that  they  had  no  idea  we  were  homing  confidential, 
or  where  the  Navy  did  not  want  the  depths  divulged.  The  same 
thing  would  pertain  to  some  foreign  waters.  If  there  was  freedom  for 
our  vessels  to  go  into  any  foreign  water  and  make  surveys,  there 
would  be  no  confidential  survey.  I  know  there  are  foreign  surveys — 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  requested  us  to 
keep  certain  charts  confidential  We  have  made  the  surrveys  and 
hare  transmitted  them  to  the  Navy,  but  we  do  not  give  them  out 
because  they  have  requested  us  not  to  do  so,  for  defense  purposes. 
That  is  the  second  function. 

TIDES  AND  CURRENTS. 

We  have  another  function  that  belongs,  in  a  measure,  to  hydrog- 
raphy, and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  tides  and  currents.  We 
provide  the  tide  tables,  not  only  for  the  continental  United  States, 
our  insular  and  territorial  possessions,  but  the  whole  world.  As  I 
*aid  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  before  the  hearing 
began,  that  is  done  by  the  use  of  a  tide-predicting  machine,  which  was 
''onceived  and  built  right  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  It 
saves  approximately  the  work  of  60  mathematicians.  Those  tide 
tables  are  sold  to  the  maritime  services  or  anybody  else  who  cares  to 
have  them.  The  current  side  of  that  division  is  something  very  new 
and  very  important. 

Two  of  our  mathematicians  conceived  and  worked  out  this  tide- 
predicting  machine,  and  it  took  our  mechanical  engineer  to  put  it 
together.  We  have  recently  compared  some  of  our  predictions  made 
10  years  ago  with  the  actual  conditions,  and  the  variation  in  that 
machine  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  it. 
It  proves  how  accurate  it  was,  and  it  remains  accurate.  We  have 
never  had- any  complaint  about  it  or  any  trouble  with  it.  So  it  is  a 
great  asset  to  the  institution,  and  one  of  the  men  who  worked  for 
years  on  this  wonderful  instrument  died  a  few  years  ago  and  he  was 
getting  the  magnificent  sum  of  $2,200  a  year.  I  will  venture  to  say 
tie  contributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  saving  to  the 
Govermnent. 
Mr.  Griffin.  He  got  that  amount  before  he  died  ? 
Col.  Jokes.  That  was  his  salary,  $2,200  a  year. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  anything  appropriated  by  Congress  to  his 
iridow? 

Col.  Jones.  There  were  two  mathematicians  who  contributed  to 
the  construction  of  this  machine,  and  then,  as  I  said,  this  mechanical 
en^eer,  who  is  probably  the  genius  of  this  country  in  matters  per- 
taming  to  these  wonderful  instruments,  which  have  been  developed 
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in  the  Coast  Survey.  He  gets  $3,000.  His  services  would  be  wel- 
comed in  a  number  of  outside  institutions  at  from  five  to  ten  times 
that  amount.  There  is  just  another  evidence  of  absolute  loyalty 
and  interest  in  the  Government  work. 

If  I  may  digress  just  a  moment,  I  have  been  hoping  that  vou 
gentlemen  could  spare  just  a  little  time,  inasmuch  as  we  are  next  door 
to  you,  to  see  this  instrument  and  some  of  our  other  instruments 
that  have  revolutionized  certain  phases  of  our  highly .  specialized 
work  in  the  field,  and  also  to  see  what  the  institution  is  doing  to 
continually  improve  methods,  thereby  not  only  increasing  efBciencv, 
but  saving  a  great  deal  of  money  to  the  Government.  We  are  right 
across  from  the  House  Office  Building,  and  I  hope  you  can  get  over 
and  see  these  things,  because  I  could  show  them  to  you  and  you 
could  appreciate  what  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing  in  an  hour 
much  better  and  more  satisfactorily  than  I  could  talk  to  you  about 
them  for  manjr  hours  here,  because  you  would  gain  a  picture  of  what 
we  have  done  in  the  service  in  the  last  107  years. 

MAGNETIC   DIVISION. 

The  other  branch  of  our  work  that  I  want  to  speak  of  is  the  maj^- 
netic  division,  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  tne  field  work.  We 
have  five  observatories  where  we  carry  on  continuous  observation, 
distributed  in  places  where  we  will  get  the  area  of  disturbance.  The 
great  value  of  that  information  is  to  keep  accurate  knowledge  of  thr 
compass,  that  is,  to  furnish  on  our  charts  the  variations  in  the  aren 
for  which  each  chart  is  printed  so  that  the  navigating  officer  of  a  ship 
will  know  how  to  steer  his  vessel  and  how  to  make  allowance  for  the 
deviation  in  the  magnetic  needle. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  those  stations  located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  at  Honolulu, 
one  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  one  at  Cheltenham,  Md.,  one  in  Porto  Kiro. 
and  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  the  only  stations  you  have  for  observinj:; 
the  variation  of  the  needle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Those  are  the  only  permanent  observations.  Wei 
have  field  stations,  about  180  repeat  stations,  that  our  field  parties 
try  to  reach  periodically,  so  we  will  have  the  observations  madt^ 
every  certain  number  of  vears.  We  find  that  satisfactory,  but  w«^ 
do  see  the  need  of  the  establishment  of  more  observatories,  due  to  tho 
increase  in  the  demand,  locally,  as  well  as  the  information  to  be  fur^ 
nished  to  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  your  bureau  furnish  the  tables  of  variation< 
for  the  almanacs  which  are  published  in  the  United  States  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Speaking  of  weather  almanacs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  referred  to  almanacs  because  1  assumed  that  if  you 
furnish  them  to  one  you  will  furnish  them  to  all. 

Capt.  Faris.  We  furnish  them  to  everybody  who  asks  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Nautical  Almanac? 

Capt.  Faris.  There  are  no  variations  in  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  not  publish  that  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  No,  sir.  We  do  furnish  periodically  a  book  which 
gives  the  variations  all  over  the  country. 

Col.  Jones.  I  show  you  that  map  in  order  that  you  may  see  where 
the  permanent  field  stations  are  located. 
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Jtr.  Griffin.  Those  indicated  by  a  red  circle  are  permanent  field 
stations  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  are  our  observatories.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  one  at  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  and  here  is  the  one  at  Cheltenham,  Md. 
[indicating  on  map].  Those  are  permanent  observatories  making 
observations  every  day  of  the  year.  At  these  in  the  field,  which  I 
call  your  attention  to,  numbering  180,  we  make  the  observations 
periodically,  trying  to  go  there  at  a  fixed  time,  once  about  every  five 
vears. 

* 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  general  points  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  I  have,  sir,  in  indicating  to  you  the  principal 
functions.  Of  course,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  said  there 
are  many  details  that  bring  out  other  things  we  do  that  are  closely 
alhed  with  these  various  subjects.  The  process  of  making  a  nautical 
|hart,  i»  I  indicated,  is  first,  our  field  work.  Then  thoy  are  sent 
in,  and  the  result  is  communicated  bv  our  mathematicians,  and  by 
the  cartographers  and  the  trained  and  skilled  men  of  engineer  train- 
ing to  determine  what  features  that  are  indicated  in  the  field  lines 
should  be  made  part  of  a  permanent  nautical  chart,  both  in  connec- 
tion with  a  new  chart,  ana  the  new  material  that  has  been  obtained 
hy  a  resurvey . 

MAIVTENANCB,    REPAIR,     AND    OPERATION   OP     MOTOR-PROPELLED   AND   PASSENGER- 

CARRYING    VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Turn  to  page  112.  There  is  an  item  here  which  in- 
'ludes  motor-propelled  vehicles  and  repairs,  etc.  I  wish  you  would 
^^.xplain  for  what  purpose  you  use  motor-propelled  vehicles  and  how 
aany  you  have. 

Col.  Jones.  The  motor-propelled  vehicles  and  horse-drawn  vehicles 
tf^  used  for  our  geodetic  work.  It  is  all  land  work,  and  sometimes 
Wf  have  great  areas  which  we  cover  by  automobiles,  where  the  roads 
are  good  or  where  we  are  in  the  desert  where  we  can  travel  just  as  well 
4s  if  there  was  a  road.  It  not  only  brings  the  amount  oi  parapher- 
^lalia — ^meaning  horses — down  to  a  very  small  unit,  as  one  large 
automobile  wul  cover  very  much  more  territory  than  a  horse,  so 
much  more  that  we  have  found  it  very  economical  to  use  automo- 
•>iles  wherever  possible. 

Our  working  unit  cost  has  decreased  very  materially  since  we  began 
the  use  of  automobiles.  These  are  all  trucks.  They  are  not  pleasure 
vehicles.  Since  we  were  able  to  use  them  our  working  unit  cost  has 
decreased  very  materially.  For  instance,  where  we  had  to  have 
st'veral  horses  and  a  wagon  or  two,  it  is  reduced  now  to  one  auto- 
mobile. And  with  one  machine  we  are  able  to  go  so  much  farther  in 
i  day,  which  means  an  increase  in  output. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  machines  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jokes.  We  have  22. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  maintenance  also? 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  that  information  for  the 
record. 
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(The  data  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  witness 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Maintenance  of  trucks  (total  number ^  22)^  1921. 

Cost  of  repairs $4,  Sol.  71 

Cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease 4, 1H2. 57 

Cost  of  tires 1, 837. 7:^ 

Total 10, 822. 01 

Average  per  truck 491 .  91 

PURCHASE   OF  SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 

Mr.  Shueve.  The  next  is  the  purchase  of  survej^ing  instruments 
Is  that  a  very  large  item  of  expenditure  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  varies.  Last  year  and  year  before  last  we  wvn 
drawing  out  of  our  office  expense  money  with  which  to  purchase 
our  instruments  used  in  the  field.  I  explained  that  that  sliould  l>^ 
done  in  a  way  to  indicate  how  the  money  was  spent  and  what  it  wrt; 
spent  for,  so  they  included  it  in  this  first  paragraph. 

You  asked  me  if  that  amounts  to  very  much. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Yes. 

Col.  JoxES.  It  varies,  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  supplies  \\{ 
have  on  hand.  We  are  very  much  behind  in  our  instruments,  he 
cause  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  have  additional  and  extra  parti 
in  our  office — about  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  with  the  other  infor 
mntion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  runs  about  $10,000  a  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  runs  about  $10,000  a  year  to  get  such  new  ones  a! 
we  need,  and  to  put  in  new  ones  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  iha 
are  worn  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  repair  your  own  instruments? 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  do  as  long  as  we  can.  They  wear  out  aft4» 
a  while. 

(^ol.  Jones.  I  think  Mr.  GriflSn^s  idea  was,  do  we  hire  people  to  di 
the  repairing?  No,  sir;  we  do  our  own.  We  have  an  instrunion 
shop.  It  is  severely  handicapped  all  the  time,  due  to  the  inroads  <i 
others.  Our  men  as  far  as  possible  do  all  of  the  repairing  of  th 
instruments.    , 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  what  I  was  aiming  at,  to  ascertain  wlioth«i 
or  not  you  did  the  repairs  yourself,  in  your  own  bureau,  by  your  owi 
einployees. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sirj  we  do. 

EXTRA  COMPENSATION   FOR   OBSERV'INO  TIDES  AND  CURRENTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Extra  compensation,  not  to  exceed  $1  per  dav  fo 
each  station,  for  employees  in  lighthouse  service.  What  service  i 
that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  has  relation  to  observations  regarding  current i 
If  we  maintain  ships  in  place  of  these  lighthouses  they  will  cost  u 
many  hundreds  of  dollars.  We  found  that  the  employees  of  th 
Lighthouse  Service,  when  oflF  duty — and  somebody  is  always  off- 
would  make  these  observations  for  us  and  furnish  quite  satisfactor 
service.     We  furnish  extra  food  for  them,  which  they  have  to  hav 
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in  order  to  do  this  extra  work.     It  is  a  very  economical  way  of  doing 
it,  and  satisfactory. 

Xow,  we  have  been  asked  this  question,  and  it  is  natural  to  arise  in 
your  mind:  ''Why  do  they  not  do  it  for  nothing?"  Well,  it  is  a 
function  that  does  not  belong  to  them  at  all.  If  we  hired  somebody 
to  go  on  this  ship  we  would  probably  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
dofiar  a  day  subsistence,  $100  or  $125  a  month  for  a  man  to  go  there. 
So  we  simply  pay  into  that  mess  $30  per  month  or  $365  per  vear,  and 
time  has  shown  that  it  is  a  well  invested,  comparatively  small  amount. 

Mr.  SmiEVE.  Do  they  do  that  work  outside  of  the  regular  working 
hours  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  About  how  many  men  are  employed? 

Col.  JoxES.  It  just  takes  one  man  while  he  is  on  duty  to  go  around 
and  make  these  observations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  to  make  his  report? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SmiEVE.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  last  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  17  lightships,  and  about  $300  each,  approxi- 
mately $5,100. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  I  notice  also  something  along  the  same  line  in 
connection  with  employees  of  the  weather  bureau. 

Col.  Jones.  In  some  towns  where  we  have  no  ijeld  station,  we  have 
to  pick  up  most  anybody  we  can  get  to  make  these  necessary  readings 
of  our  tide  gauges.  We  have  either  got  to  get  somebody  who  is  very 
•insatisfactory  and  pay  a  large  amount  of  money — that  is,  $150  or  $175 
4  month — or  make  some  arrangement  like  this.  We  find  wherever 
there  is  a  weather  bureau  man  stationed  who  is  available  in  his  off 
iiours  he  is  willing  to  perform  the  same  functions  for  a  dollar  a  day 
3L*  the  lighthouse  men  do.  Not  only  do  we  need  that  information, 
but  it  is  really  a  saving  to  the  Government  to  have  that  provision 
already  available.  For  instance,  you  take  a  town  like  Portland, 
Oreg.,*or  San  Diego,  or  Savannah — and  I  am  not  thinking  of  any 
town  in  particular — but  we  have  no  field  stations  there  and  no  men 
sutionea  there.  For  $365  we  can  secure  a  reliable  man  who  will 
nibmit  to  us  on  our  forms  exactly  what  we  are  looking  for.  If  we 
s*»nt  a  man  to  any  of  these  places  to  carry  on  that  work  it  would 
'^*>st,  instead  of  $365,  perhaps  $2,000  or  $2,500. 

ilr.  Griffin.  In  those  places  you  usually  cooperate  with  either  the 
Weather  Bureau  or  the  lighthouse  people  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  mr.  Griffin,  I  was  especially  referring  to 
tiiese  two  services,  because  they  are  available.  They  are  in  the 
locality  and  area. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  proper  form  of  coordinating 
between  Government  agencies. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  get  comparatively  little  who  are 
workii]^  in  these  positions.  I  mean  with  respect  to  tneir  fixed  duties. 
A  good  many  of  them^  especially  those  who  are  on  land,  probablv 
when  they  have  finished  their  work  go  off  and  do  something  else,  if 
the  Government  can  use  them  to  advantage  at  a  small  cost,  it  appeals 
u>  me  not  only  as  economy,  but  getting  a  good  deal  of  information 
that  we  are  very  much  in  need  of. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  Weather  Bureau  men  do  you  use  1 

CoL  Jones.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  over  five  or  six  as  a  maxi- 
moja,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  use  even  one  now. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
incorporate  in  the  record  at  this  tijne  his  smnjnary  of  his  utilization 
of  these  bureaus  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  nujnber  of  xnen  so  used  from  the  diflFerent 
bureaus  which  cooperate  with  you. 

Col.  Jones.  All  we  used  in  this  past  year  has  been  17'lightshipsj 
and  that  means  some  men  employed  on  those  lightships  durmg  theil 
off  hours. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  said  that  by  cooperating  with  these  weathoi 
bureaus  you  secure  this  information  through  their  employees  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  never  done  that.  We  have  to  first  get  tlic 
authority. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  neyer  done  that  i 

Col.  JoxES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  employed  them  to  mak< 
these  observations  for  you? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  you  want  to  dc 
that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  it  in  this  language:  "And 
with  the  Weather  Bureau. ''  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  quite  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  lightships  are  you  now  using  that  service 
from  ?     You  can  also  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  now  using  14. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  these  men  make  reports  to  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  On  forms  we  furnish. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  wire  the  information? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  sfend  it  in  by  mail  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Also  the  Weather  Bureau  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  they  will  when  we  have  the  authorit^^  1< 
pav  them. 

Mr.  OuvER.  How  were  their  expenses  paid  ? — out  of  a  lump  sum 
or  do  you  ask  for  special  funds  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  nave  that  covered  in  an  item  which  you  will  se^ 
later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  finding  that  information  useful  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  we  are  finding  it  so  useful  we  are  about  t^ 
publish  our  first  Pacific  coast  current  table.  Do  you  wish  me  t^ 
go  into  the  details  of  the  tides  and  currents,  or  wait  until  we  get  U 
that  item  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wait  until  we  reach  that  item. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that. 

COMMUTATION   OP  TECHNICAL  FIELD  FORCE   WHILE   ON   DUTY  IN    WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  this  item  of  commutation  o 
officers  from  field  forces. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  the  item  of  men  who  are  in  the  field  called  int^ 
the  office — S3  a  day. 
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Mr.  Shreti:.  That  is  a  limitation  of  $4  ? 

Col.  JoxES.  $4  is  the  flat  rate,  and  $5  if  it  is  itemized. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  what  assistance  are  those  officers  ? 

Col.  JoxES.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  has  been  off  on  recon- 
naissance work,  planning  advance  work  as  a  triangulation  party. 
He  might  be  needed  in  the  office  for  a  month  to  work  with  the  chief 
<*f  that  division,  and  it  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  help  materially 
by  being  in  contact  with  the  very  men  who  are  going  to  carry  it  for 
the  following  year  or  the  following  season.  It  is  not  overdone  at  all. 
It  is  of  comparatively  short  duration,  but  it  means  a  good  deal  as  a 
matter  of  economy  oi  time  to  bring  those  men  in  for  a  short  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  us  a  concrete  example  as  to  how  that  informa- 
liun  is  of  value. 

Col.  JoN^s.  This  item,  as  I  understand  it,  is  used  entirely  as  the 
Words  say  here,  **  Persons  employed  in  the  field  work  and  commuta- 
tion officers,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  $3  a  day."  We  have  magnetic 
observers  and  signalmen  for  extra  duty,  experts  in  these  various 
linos,  and  they  are  given  this  commutation  while  on  field  duty,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  pay.  They  are  not  given  a  subsistence  in 
the  office  here.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  a  man  is 
<»rdered  to  the  office  for  three  or  four  days  or  something  of  that  sort, 
where  he  would  be  given  his  expenses  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  are  commissioned  officers? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  commissioned  officer  gets  nothing  what- 
ever in  addition  to  what  is  provided  in  this  statement  here.  This  is 
W  officers  other  than  commissioned  officers,  what  we  call  signalmen, 
magnetic  observers,  etc.  None  of  the  commissioned  officers,  deck 
'officers,  or  junior  engineers  get  any  of  this  commutation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Were  thej  ^rmerly  commissioned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  commissioned  officers,  previous  to  Mav,  1920, 
r«*eived  conmautation  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  day  in  the  field,  but  that 
vas  changed  in  May  of  1920,  and  they  receive  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  coDMnutation  here  provided  for.  That  is  a  per  diem  for  what 
miffht  be  called  our  technical  field  force,  who  are  not  commissioned. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  this  language  should  be  changed  to 
correct  the  situation  ? 

You  could  put  in  there,  ''exclusive  of  commissioned  officers."  It 
vould  probably  be  a  good  idea  to  do  that. 

Col.  Jones,  i  ou  mean  so  as  to  relieve  the  possibility  of  commis- 
sioned officers  coming  under  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  A  commissioned  officer  has  certain  allowances  which 
**ertainly  removes  him  from  possibly  coming  under  this  language. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  the  same  language  used  in  last  year's- 
appropriation  ? 

V'ol.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  find  any  embarrassment  in  connection  with 
that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No  sir.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of  a  comniissioned 
<^cer  coming  within  the  scope  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  willmg  to  let  it  stand  as  it  is  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  advocate  its  change,  because  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  commissioned  officer  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  that. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  officers  who  have  received  a  commissioned  status  1 

C!ol.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Thev  are  entitled  under  the  law  to  certain  commuta* 
tions  and  certain  allowances  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  they  are  in  Washington  or  in  xU 
field  they  have  those  allowances,  but  they  could  not  possibly  com^ 
under  this  wording. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  you  attempted  to  bring  them  under  it  \o\ 
would  run  up  against  a  stone  wall  m  the  comptroller  s  office  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  would  be  violating  the  law,  the  same  as  misappn^ 
priating  any  funds. 

Mr.  URiFFiN.  That  is  right. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  call  it  a  clear  misappropriation  of  funds. 

Maj.  Bowie.  There  is  a  little  ambiguity  there  as  to  whether  it  ii 
officers  in  the  field  force,  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers.  I 
might  be  well  to  insert  there,"  officers  of  the  field  force  other  thai 
commissioned  officers. '' 

Col.  Jones.  I  can't  conceive,  unless  you  want  to  make  more  worl 
for  yourselves,  any  idea  of  anybody  on  the  commissioned  force  takinj 
advantage  of  that.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  commissioiuM 
officers.     The  commissioned  officer  is  provided  for  in  another  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  appellation  used  here  is  *' officers/'  not  *'0(>m 
missioned  officers,''  and  the  term  "officers"  in  your  use  of  the  tern 
applies  only  to  the  employees  of  your  office  or  tlie  bureau,  and  not  t^ 
to  those  havinga  commissioned  status. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly. 

SURVEY  OF  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COAST,  ALSO  AT  PANAMA  CANAl 

Mr.  Shre\^.  I  think  there  is  a  subsequent  item  on  page  125  whirl 
clears  up  the  situation,  anyway. 

You  had,  for  the  field  expense  of  the  Atlantic  coast  service  for  192:2 
$104,000? 

Col:  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  jou  are  now  asking  for  $159,400  i 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  makes  up  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trving  as  far  as  I  ac 
permitted  to  do  it,  to  keep  our  vessels  in  the  field  for  a  full  sea^^n1 
Due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  enough  moQey  for  field  expen>« 
we  have  generallv  been  able  to  keep  them  active  only  seven  month 
in  the  year,  whicn  is  not  only  uneconomical  from  the  point  of  view  o 
tying  up  a  vessel,  but  it  has  other  serious  drawbacks.  We  are  Ci>m 
pelled  very  often  to  discharge  our  men.  Now,  I  don't  believe  thor 
IS  any  service  of  the  Government  that  needs  or  requires  trained  per 
sonnel  in  our  vessels  as  much  as  the  coast  survey.  If  we  are  c<»rn 
pelled  each  season  to  let  part  of  a  crew  or  all  of  a  crew  leave  one  •« 
any  of  our  vessels,  it  is  necessary  to  take  new  men  the  foUowinj 
season  and  break  them  in.  That  requires  the  services  of  our  officers 
in  a  measure.  It  requires  the  services  of  some  of  our  petty  officer 
who  are  held  over.  It  delays  our  service,  and  then  we  have  to  iri 
through  the  same  course  another  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  ships  fiv 
months  during  the  year  ? 
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CoLJoNES.  Very  often. 

Mr.  Gbifftx.  Did  that  entail  the  complete  stripping  of  the  ship 
•f  its  ciew  and  officers ! 

Col.  JoxES.  No,  not  entirely.  We  kept  some,  because  there  are 
iiSerent  things  we  can  do  with  then^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  would  vou  generally  keep  on  a  ship  ? 

Col.  Jokes.  That  would  yary,  Mr.  Griffin.  It  depends  on  where 
'htr  vessel  was.  If  it  was  oyer  here  in  Baltimore  we  could  perhaps 
yx  along  with  half  a  crew  of  a  small  ship. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  ayerage  manning  of  these  ships? 

Col.  Jones.  Out  big  vessels,  which  are  only  two  or  three,  haye  a 
'Tew  of  40  or  50. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Including  officers  ? 

CoL  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  officers  and  men  ? 

CoL  Jones.  In  our  big  snips,  eight  or  nine  officers.  That  would  be 
ikom  50. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  run  all  the  way  down  from  that  to  about 
how  many} 

0^1.  Jones.  Seven  or  eight  on  our  smaller  boats. 

Mr,  Griffin.  And  when  you  lav  them  up  for  five  months  you 
r^Qwallv  strip  the  crew  about  one-half  ? 

CoL  Jones.  Cut  it  in  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  only  keep  enough  to  maintain  the  vessel  in 
r»d  condition? 

CoL  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shxeve.  Do  you  lay  up  these  ships  at  any  time  by  reason  of 
Tt^ther  conditions  or  on  account  of  the  season  ? 

CoL  Jones.  No,  sir.    Let  me  get  your  c[uestion  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  lay  a  vessel  up  when 
7  1  could  not  carry  on  the  work  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 

CoL  Jones.  We  could  have  carried  on  the  work  if  we  had  the 
ti  >:>ey.  For  instance,  take  our  Atlantic  coast  vessels.  We  tried  to 
ise  t£«m  in  the  northern  waters  in  the  sunmier  and  in  the  southern 
Alters  in  the  winter.  The  same  way  on  the  west  coast.  We 
-^eavcM^  to  do  all  Uie  work  we  could  m  Alaska  during  the  summer 
'^ason.  and  then  bring  them  back  to  the  west  coast  otates  in  the 
'■inter.    That  is  the  logical  way  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  tmnk  if  you  had  enough  latitude  in  the  way  of 
^=ie«iis  you  could  keep  that  work  going  contmually  through  the  year  i 

Crtl.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  leave  tne  time  necessary  for  repairs, 
^'<4i  each  year  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  a 
>:jp  that  goes  in  some  pretty  rough  weather. 

^.  Shreve.  This  is  on  the  Auantic  coast  ?  That  is  the  subject 
r  ^  tre  discussing  now  f 

''^L  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES   AND   WAGES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  this  appropriation  you  have  estimated  for  1923 
tU.OOO  for  salaries  and  $31,000  for  wages.  Do  you  think  that  would 
^^  ^ifficirat  fcH"  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  boate  in  operation  all  the 

7«*r! 

W.  JoxEs.  Yes,  sir.     If  I  may,  I  would  hke  to  tell  vou  briefly  what 
^t  S5S.000  extra  is  to  be. 
W.  GRvm.  It  is  $44,000. 
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Col.  Jones.  It  is  the  difference  between  $104,000  and  $159,000. 
Mr.  Griffin.  My  question  was  simply  directed  to  wages  and  salaries, 
Col.  Jones.  Of  course  that  is  all  involved  in  the  whole  appropria- 
tion, sir. 

WIRE   DRAGGING   NEW    ENGLAND  COAST,  PORTO   RICO,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  find  out  just  how  you  are  going  to  spend  that 
$104,000  this  year. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  show  you  the  data  concerning  this  year,  sii 
[referring  to  a  map].  This  in  blue  is  the  work  we  have  completed  thi^ 
year.  The  red  is  what  we  are  contemplating.  There  is  the  steamei 
nachcy  right  here  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is  one  of  our  Atlanti< 
coast  ships.  That  is  what  we  expect  to  do  if  we  get  the  money  th< 
coming  year.  This  red  is  in  contemplation  to  fill  these  gaps  on  th< 
New  England  coast,  which  is  needed  very  much,  and  which  we  hav< 
not  had  funds  for  since  the  war.  If  we  get  that  money  $43,000  of  il 
will  go  in  this  wire  dragging. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $43,000  for  those  two  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  vessels  are  in  that  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  will  take  launches,  and  that  will  take  the  steamei 
Bache,  our  largest  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  referring  to  the  blue  and  red  markings  oi 
the  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  blue  is  completed,  and  the  red  is  what  we  con 
template  doing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  record  the  location  of  tlio>< 
,  markings. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  off  th^ 
coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  we  have  two  wire-dragging  partiej^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  cost  to  keep  the  steamer  Bache  goinj 
during  the  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Bache  and  the  Ranger  for  10  montlis  will  c<»< 
$7,000  more,  approximately  $3,500  apiece  for  the  additional  work 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  it  cost  for  tne  other  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  This  wire  dragging,  we  have  not  done  any  wire  drag 
ging  on  the  Atlantic  coast  smce  before  the  war.  The  operation  a 
these  two  wire-dragging  parties,  including  the  work  here  [in<licat 
ing  on  map],  will  be  $43,000.  This  wire  dragging — for  the  bonefi 
of  Mr.  Griffin  who  was  not  here,  I  think — on  tne  New  England 
coast 

Mr.  Griffin.  Never  mind.  It  is  in  the  record  and  I  can  Torn 
it  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  the  work  here  [indicating].  We  are  on  thi 
work  in  blue.  Here  is  what  we  contemplate  doing  in  1923,  markei 
in  red. 

Mr.  Griffin.  State  the  names  and  places  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  the  importance  of  that  work  off  th 
North  Atlantic  coast. 

Col.  Jones.  Do  you  wish  me  to  explain  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes.  Go  on  with  tnat,  but  where  vou  indicate  th 
points,  name  them.  Indicate  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  ref  ei 
ring  to. 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  Porto  Rico.  This  in  red  is  east  of  Porto  Rio 
through  Virgin  Passage  east  to  the  Virgin  Islands.    The  demand  f  ci 
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that  work  is  based  on  request  from  the  Navy.  They  request  that  we 
do  that  work.  And  not  only  for  them,  but  it  has  another  sound  side 
to  it,  that  it  is  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  mariner's  vessel  as 
well  as  the  naval  vessel . 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  important  is  it  to  expedite  that  work  by  two 
months  ? 

Col.  JoxES.  Well,  coming  right  down  to  whether  the  service  is 
completed  within  the  year  or  two  months  of  the  next  year,  I  don't 
suppose  it  makes  any  real  difference,  except  it  seems  too  bad  to  take 
Tassels  that  are  equipped  and  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  to 
lav  them  up  in  a  certain  measiu*e,  and  get  no  return  from  them. 
It  does  not  look  to  me  like  an  economic  investment,  that  is  all.  It 
really  costs  more  to  equip  them  and  send  them  out  than  to  continue 
them  while  carrying  on  the  work. 

ilr.  Griffin.  With  respect  to  the  work  between  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Vir^  Islands,  that  you  have  indicated,  you  can  very  well  carry 
that  work  on  all  througn  the  year,  and  if  you  don't  do  it  it  simply 
delays  you  that  much  in  your  operations  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly. 

ilr.  Griffin.  In  the  past  you  have  had  to  discontinue  that  work 
for  five  months  in  the  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  account  of  your  need  of  financial  means  ? 

Col.  JoNBs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  laying  them  off  in  that  way  affect  the  efficiency 
^'f  the  crew  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  we  don't  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  crew,  it 
^,  as  I  have  indicated.  Every  time  we  hire  green  men,  it  takes 
^  much  time  to  train  them,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  them. 
Hiev  are  not  laying  around  very  often  waiting  for  a  job.  When 
»'e  io  get  them,  we  get  somebody  that  is  probably  not  as  good  as  the 
•/ae  we  let  go. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Some  men  are  retained  on  the  ship  during  that 
time? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Quite  a  large  number? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Shreve.  How  manv  new  men  do  you  take  on? 

^'ol.  Jones.  We  may  take  on  20,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  part  of  that  work  has  been  surveyed  ? 

Col.  Jones.  All  that  work  vou  see,  Mr.  Oliver,  is  sounded,  but  it 
tias  been  done  in  an  incomplete  manner.  It  has  not  been  a  close 
^-aough  survey. 

WAGES  OF  HEN  ESTIMATED  FOR  FULIi  TEAR, 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  in  the  estimates  of  1921  and  1922  you 
bid  107  men  to  whom  you  paid  $7,170.  In  this  year's  estimate 
}oa  have  83  men  and  their  wages  are  double.  How  can  you  explain 
ibkt }    Is  that  an  increase  in  wages  ? 

Cd.  Jones.  Where  do  you  find  that  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Page  113. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  they  are  only  employed  a  part  of  the  year. 

Col.  Jones.  All  these  estimates  we  have  submitted  to  you  this 
}  ear  are  on  the  basis  of  working  full  time. 

88283—22 19 
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Mr.  OuYER.  It  is  not  increasing  the  wages  of  the  men  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  explained. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  tell  you  there  will  be  reductions  in  wages  all  the 
way  through  this  year.     We  are  figuring  on  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  you  paid  last  year  87,170  to  107  men,  and  this 
year  you  are  going  to  pay  83  men  twice  that  amount,  how  can  we 
explam  that  to  the  House,  unless  you  tell  us  something  about  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Some  of  these  men  are  only  on  for  three  months. 
There  will  actually  be  about  twice  as  much  labor  as  we  employed 
last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  set  that  out  in  the  record  I  think  that  will 
make  it  clear.  The  men  you  employed  last  year  were  employed  part 
time. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Some  for  two  or  three  months  and  others  for  longer 
periods. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Whereas  in  the  present  appropriation  it  is  figured 
upon  employing  one  set  crew  on  each  vessel  continuously? 

Col.  Jones,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  you  propose  to  do  with  83  men 
twice  as  much  work  as  you  did  last  year  with  104  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  four  individuals,  but  not  104  men 
through  the  entire  year;  less  than  half  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  going  to  work  the  full  year,  and  propose 
to  do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  but  with  more  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  more  men? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  some  107  men.  That  is  the  number  oi 
individuals.  Some  only  work  two  months  and  some  three  months 
We  had  some  107  men.  We  propose  to  employ  83  men  during  th^ 
entire  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Spending  twice  as  much  money  and  doing  twice  a^ 
much  work  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  this  survey 

Col.  Jones.  One  more  year.     It  will  be  done  by  1924. 

I^.  Shreve.  Could  you  prepare  a  table  for  us  showing  the  ship 
you  had  in  service  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  how  many  men  theri 
were  in  the  service  and  what  their  regular  pay  was,  and  then  maki 
a  comparison  between  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  propi>s^ 
to  do  with  this  appropriation*? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  me) 
whose  pay  is  estimated  for  in  this  item  are  not  the  regular  crews  c 
the  vessels,  but  are  the  extra  men  employed  from  time  to  time  an^ 
the  men  employed  on  the  launches  for  wire  diss  work  and  in  th 
shore  parties.  The  cre¥rB  of  vessels  are  provided  for  under  Ui 
item  on  page  124. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  show  us  the  crews  operating  a  vessel  in  coup 
parison  with  last  year. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  data  referred  to  was  subsequently  submitted  by  the  witnes 
and  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  ships  will  be  engaged  in  that  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  in  Porto  Rican  service  along  the  Atlantic,  inclusive 
of  the  launches  that  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  you  to  show  the  details  of  the  operations  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  year.     You  mi^ht  include  tne  field  force. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  might  indicate  tne  number  of  vessels  laid 
up  last  year. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  personnel  will  be  on  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Porto  Rican  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Ranger  has  36  men  and  7  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  table  the  chairman  has  asked  for  will  supply 
that  information,  will  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

CONDITION    OF  COAST  AT   BOSTON   AND  HARBOR  AT   SALEM,  MASS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  something  about  these  two  wire- 
dragring  parties. 

CSl.  «K)NE8.  I  just  want  to  show  you  how  little  we  knew  right  at 
home  of  the  dangers  in  waters  that  the"  average  person  woula  have 
been  amazed  to  know  about  [indicating  on  map].  All  these  red 
circles,  red  figm*es,  are  the  result  of  wire  dragging  off  the  coast  of 
Boston,  every  one  of  those.  Multiply  them  by  6  and  you  will  see 
that  many  of  the  largest  ships  have  a  good  chance  of  hitting  one  of 
the  rocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  mean  those  points  you  have  indicated  on  the 
map  by  the  red  circles  are  places  where  you  found  reefs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Rocks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  kind? 

Col.  Jones.  The  bowlder  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  far  away  from  the  main  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Here  is  the  central  channel  coming  into  Boston. 
There  is  one  at  4^  fathoms — 27  feet  of  water.  To  my  best  knowledge 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  the  Wyoming,  drawing  some  30  feet  of 
water,  went  close  to  that  rock  in  Boston  Harbor.  There  was  quite 
a  lot  of  newspaper  talk  about  it  at  the  time.  The  value  of  the  wire 
dragging  is  to  meet  these  large  increases  in  draft  in  the  later  built 
vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Had  it  not  been  marked  in  any  way? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  The  only  way  it  was  marked  was  by  these 
lead  soundings. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Was  the  Wyoming  in  any  danger  so  long  as  it  followed 
the  main  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  was  fog^,  and  it  would  not  have  been  strange  for 
her  to  have  been  a  little  on  her  course.  It  is  the  same  way  in  Salem 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  the  channel  marked  with  bells  and  buoys  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  so  close  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  wide  is  the  channel  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  rock  inside  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  deep  water  all  around  it,  close  to 
66  feet  of  water.  We  give  it  as  11  fathoms,  66  feet.  And  right 
under  it  is  this  wire  drag  where  we  found  this  rock. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  How  wide  is  the  channel  at  that  point  contiguous 
to  the  reef  ? 

CoL  JoNSS.  It  is  a  mile  or  more,  but  sometimes  they  don't  hear  the 
bells,  they  don't  see  the  breakers,  and  don't  see  the  lighthouse. 
Why  ?  Because  it  is  thick  weather.  It  is  in  one  of  our  biggest  ports 
which  we  think  we  know  so  much  about,  and  yet  right  in  the  channel 
we  find  that  bowlder. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  When  did  you  discover  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  it  was  in  1916,  just  before  the  war.  [Indicating 
on  map.]  Just  look  at  this  shore  here.  Lots  of  vessels  cut  across 
here,  coming  up  from  New  York,  and  even  coming  from  the  high 
seas,  and  yet  you  will  see  they  are  of  a  depth  of  only  22,  24,  26  feet. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  in  anywhere  from  30  to  80  feet  of  water. 
My  Doint  is  tnat  for  a  comparatively  few  thousand  dollars  we  can  make 
tlike  New  England  coast  safe  for  aU  times^  and  here  is  a  outlay  of  about 
S43,0OQ  where  the  wrecking  of  one  vessel  may  be  S5,000,000. 

Air.  Shkevb.  Have  you  any  of  that  work  going  on  up  there  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  None  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Do  both  these  parties  operate  out  of  Boston  now  ? 

CoL  Jones.  No,  sir.  We  have  finished  in  that  vicinitv.  It  would 
be  north  of  that. 

Mr.  GkifI'IN.  When  you  discover  one  ol  these  reefs,  what  do  you 
do  to  designate  it  ? 

CoL  Jones.  The  wire  drajg  is  drawn  through  the  water  with  a 
launch  at  each  end.     It  will  indicate  a  submerged  obstacle,  a  derelict. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  how  do  you  indicate  the  location  of  that  reef  for 
the  guidance  of  the  ship  ? 

CoL  Jones.  I  am  trying  to  show  you.  The  launches  follow  those 
buoys.  They  release  that  wire  dra^  and  go  on  and  finish  their  work. 
Then  they  come  back  and  go  over  that  area  and  notify  the  Lighthouse 
Service  immediately  just  what  location  that  rock  is  in,  and  they  put 
a  permanent  buoy  there,  or  if  it  is  not  in  the  direct  channel  they  may 
indicate  it  on  a  cnart. 

ifa-.  Griffin.  I  want  to  know  if  you  do  anything  to  .mark  it  1 

CoL  Jones.  Right  awav.  My  mstructions  to  aU  commanding 
officers  are  to  notify  me  last;  to  notify  the  port  and  to  notify  the 
lighthouse  peofde,  so  we  can  avert  disaster,  and  then  send  the  details 
to  the  office  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Where  are  those  two  parties  operating  this  summer  ? 

Col.  Jones.  This  wire  drag  party  number  one  is  here  south  of 
Rockland  and  down  to  Portlaml,  these  two  red  sections  here  [indi- 
cating. Here  is  Rockland,  and  here  is  Portland,  Me.  Then  from 
Cape  Elizabeth  which  is  south  of  Portland,  down  to  Cape  Porpoise. 
It  is  a  little  strip  in  here  north  of  Portsmouth,  N.  HT,  just  across 
from  the  boimdary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  territory  in  the  line  of  any  ocean  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  All  the  coastwise  vessels  use  that  route  coming  into 
Portland  and  into  Portsmouth.  A  very  slight  deviation  from  their 
course  might  put  them  on  a  rock  that  we  didn^t  know  anything  about^ 
because  they  have  never  been  wire  (ka^ed.  We  have  warned 
marinen  that  from  eastern  Maine  down  to  HeUs  Oate  there  are  cer- 
tain sections  which  we  indicate  have  not  been  wire  dragged,  in  which 
we  fear  there  are  bowlders,- because  our  surveys  to  date  nave  given  us 

some  information  we  ought  to  have  known  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  territory  has  been  sounded;  has  it  not? 

Col.  JoxES.  It  has  been  sounded  with  a  lead,  but  when  a  lead  is 
heaved  it  might  strike  on  top  of  a  point  of  rock  and  go  down  100 
feet,  and  we  would  indicate  so  many  fathoms  of  water. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  had  any  losses  of  ships  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  struck  any  of  these  obstacles  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  of  any  right  in  Boston  Harbor, 
but  we  have  had  wrecks  all  over  the  country  by  hitting  submerged 
rocks  I  don't  recall  at  this  moment  of  any  accident  at  the  entrance 
to  Boston  Harbor,  but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  where  these 
great  disasters  have  taken  place,  if  we  can  only  make  haste  and  safe- 
guard our  waters  we  could  obviate  the  danger  of  losing  the.^e  big 
valuable  ships  loaded  down  with  men. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  give  you  a  concrete  example.  The  Navy  had 
a  ship  that  went  into  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass.  Tnat  bay  ordinarily  is 
flat,  with  muddy  bottom.  She  had  gone  in  all  right,  out  in  coniin^ 
out  she  was  drawing  25  feet,  and  she  hit  a  bowlder,  a  big  rock,  ana 
damaged  her  to  a  great  extent. 

That  rock  was  very  little  to  one  side  of  the  sailing  line,  which  was 
niarked  by  lighthouses  on  shore.  She  deviated  only  a  little  bit  and 
hit  her  side,  and  damaged  her  very  much. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  wide  was  the  channel  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  suppose  the  channel  altogether  was  a  mile  wide. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  neld  the  navigator  was  at  fault,  did  they  not  ( 

Capt.  Faris.  I  don't  know  what  the  result  of  that  examination 
was,  but  nobody  knew  the  rock  was  there,  and  it  was  almost  on  the 
sailing  line.  It  was  one  of  the  closest  surveys  with  the  lead  line  that 
we  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  these  surveys  now  suggested  by  the  fact  that  you 
hope  to  widen  the  channel,  or  are  you  simply  attempting  to  discover 
what  hidden  obstacles  there  are  outside  tne  regular  channel,  which 
is  amply  large  for  ships  to  go  in  and  out  i 

Capt.  Faris.  When  that  happened  we  foimd  that  we  could  not  tell 
whether  there  were  other  bowlders  there  or  not.  We  know  that  bowl- 
der was  there,  although  the  bottom  is  supposed  to  be  muddy  there. 
We  dragged  that  later  on,  and  found  a  number  of  bowlders,  not  right 
in  that  cnannel,  but  just  off  of  it.  That  has  been  our  experience  in 
all  that  coast,  that  there  are  a  good  many  rocks  that  ordinary  methods 
of  making  surveys  do  not  discover,  anS  we  can  not  tell  where  they 
are,  the  Navy  or  anybody  else,  from  only  a  lead  line  survey,  nor  where 
there  are  other  rocks;  but  when  we  run  a  wira  drag  over  a  certain 
depth  we  know  they  will  not  hit  anything  at  that  depth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  imagine  the  Navy  in  that  instance  held  the  navi- 
gator at  fault  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  I  don't  know  the  result  of  the  case,  but  I  don't  see 
how  it  could  have  been. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  obstruction  was  not  in  the  regular  channel  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Any  ship  might  have  gotten  that  far  off.  It  was 
right  alongside  the  sailing  line. 

Air.  Oliver.  This  was  a  channel  a  mile  wide. 

Capt.  Faris.  The  channel  may  be  a  mile  wide,  but  not  of  the  same 
depth. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  would  be  a  considerable  variation  to  get  that  near 
the  outside  markings  of  that  channel. 
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Col.  Jones.  That  rock  was  not  in  the  channel  itself. 

Capt.  Faris.  It  was  right  alongside  the  lines  that  were  drawn. 
When  vou  go  into  a  harbgr  you  keep  as  near  in  a  straight  line  as  you 
can.  You  don't  steer  all  over  a  channel  a  mile  wide.  1  have  steered 
a  good  deal  myself,  and  we  tried  to  stay  in  the  middle  of  a  channel. 

Air.  Oliver.  I  would  imagine  that  would  be  the  safe  thing  to  do. 

Capt.  Faris.  Of  course,  the  rule  in  coming  into  a  harbor  channel  is 
to  keep  to  the  right  side. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Would  not  the  markings  indicate  that  it  was  not  safe  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  That  man  was  coming  out,  and  that  was  on  his  right 
side. 

8ALEM   HARBOR,    MASS. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  another  side  to  that.  There  is  alwavs  danger 
of  buoys  moving.  Very  often  there  are  complaints  of  tnat  kind. 
You  take  right  here  in  Salem  Harbor,  Mass.  There  was  nobody  in 
1915  who  dian't  think  that  port  was  easy  to  reach  by  a  vessel  drawing 
35  feet  of  water.  We  happened  to  be  working  there  at  the  time  the 
Connecticut,  I  think  it  was,  went  in  there.  From  what  I  understood, 
there  had  never  been  a  vessel  in  there  of  any  such  tonnage.  You 
will  sec  in  one  place  you  will  find  15  feet,  and  close  by  42  feet,  and  a 
rock  is  shown. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  she  find  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No.  sir.  We  had  finished  our  work  the  day  before  she 
went  in  there.  There  is  another  illustration.  She  would  unques- 
tionably have  gotten  into  trouble  if  we  had  not  by  good  fortune  pre- 
ceded her  with  that  wire-dragging  work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  think  she  would  have  been  justified,  in  the 
aWnce  of  more  definite  information,  in  going  in  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Connecticut  f 

Mr.  OuvER.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  Well,  it  is  just  a  question.  People  pick  up  a  chart 
ttnd  see  it  is  the  last  chart  published,  and  take  it  for  granted  that 
everything  must  be  all  right.  People  say,  ^'  Why  don't  tney  hit  these 
rocks  r'Aly  answer  is,  give  them  enough  time  and  they  will. 
Eventually  they  will. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  are  completing  a  survey  to  establish  a  well- 
defined  channel  into  all  these. important  ports  of  entry.  Now,  the 
^(uestion  is  whether  at  this  time  the  importance  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  any  increased  appropriation  for  tne  purpose  of  completing 
a  survey  idl  up  and  down  the  coast.  We  recognize  it  would  be  very 
useful  information. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  think  I  have 
failed  to  impress  upon  vou  gentlemen  the  seriousness  of,  and  I  want 
to  go  on  record  that  I  oelieve  that  section  of  our  coast  is  dangerous 
to  navigation.  Thev  have  big  storms.  The  vessels  that  ply  between 
Portland  and  Rockland,  or  Boston  and  Portland,  are  in  danger  of 
going  off  their  course  repeatedly. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  they  have  mformation  of  that  kind,  and  you 
<ioubtle8S  have  given  it  to  them,  does  that  not  suggest  the  importance 
of  those  vessels  avoiding  any  possible  chance  of  an  accident  by  getting 

out  of  the  well-surveyed  channels  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes,  it  does  on  paper;  but  again  I  have  to,  if  I  may, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  always  correctly  gauge  the 
position.     Fog  or  something  else  puts  them  on  their  course. 

ACTIVITIES  ON  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  another  way.  To  what  extent 
have  you  dragged  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  only  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  that  needs  drag- 
ging is  from  the  east  coast  of  Maine  down  to  Hell  Gate.  We  have 
completed  everything  you  see  in  blue  [indicating  on  map],  and  I  have 
indicated  for  a  good  many  years  the  imperative  need  of  this  work. 
It  is  an  old  part  of  our  country;.  They  are  using  larger  vessels,  and 
we  are  not  supplying  information  that  is  accurate  for  those  vessels 
that  have  a  drait  that  was  never  used  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Oliver.  From  information  received  from  you,  the  vessels 
have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  territory  marked  in  red  is  not  safe 
and  they  should  avoid  it,  if  they  woiild  avoid  disaster.     Is  that  true  ? 

Commander  Pabkeb.  That  means  they  can  not  go  into  some  of 
these  ports.  . 

Mr.  Olxveb.  I  would  like  to  have  that  brought  out.  What  ports 
ate  within  that  territory  marked  in  red,  where  vessels  would  find  it 
unsafe  to  go  in  the  absence  of  the  completion  of  the  survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Bath  and  Portland,  Me.,  and  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  no  well  defined  channel  into  either  of  those 
ports? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  no  accurate  surveys  regarding  the  possible 
presence  of  rocks. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  what  we  have  been  trying  to  get. 

Col.  Jones.  If  I  have  not  gone  into  enough  detail,  you  will  pardon 
me.  I  assume  each  year  that  what  I  have  said  has  sufiiced,  and  that 
I  do  not  need  to  go  over  it  again.     I  don't  mean  to  avoid  any  details. 

Where  we  have  indicated  on  our  charts  20  feet  of  water  for  sailing 
vessels  on  the  New  England  coast  for  the  last  40  years,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  we  were  right,  but  in  the  increase  of  shipping  and  the 
doing  away  of  sailing  vessels  and  having  vessels  that  are  propelled 
by  steam  instead  of  sails,  the  drafts  are  increased.  We  know 
that  the  shipping  of  those  ports  is  beiiug^  interfered  with  because  the 
big  vessels  are  not^  going  in  there.  We  are  nearly  done  in  New 
inland,  ajid  it  is  just  as  imperative  to  me  to  finish  that  work  as 
anvthine  I  know  of  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  or  Pacific  coasts. 

MrTOLiVEB^  Then  the  unsurveyed  sections  marked  on  this  map 
in  red,  and  which  you  are  urging  this  appropriation  for,  represent 
unsurveyed  channel  to  these  poii&  on  the  New  England  coast  that 
you  have  referred  to  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  air;  imsurveyed  waters  by  the  use  of  t^e  wire-drag. 

Mr.  Olivbb.  And  in  the  absence  of  this  completed  survev,  it  wouM 
not  be  safe  for  vessels  to  use  tiie  old  information  that  you  have  given 
in  ^oin^  into  these  ports  t 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Afr.  OuvEB.  How  many  New  England  ports  would  you  say  your 
old  surveys  render  unsafe  and  are  liable  to  prevent  ships  from  entering 
those  ports? 

Col.  Jones.  Three.    Also  coastwise  navigation. 
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Mr.  OuvsR.  What  part  of  the  unsurveyed  territory  which  is  indi- 
cated in  red  would  the  ^itrance  or  passageway  to  these  three  ports 
occupy  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  red  territory  ? 

Col.  JoNBs.  That  is  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Oliver,  because  those  ships 
might  be  coining  from  another  port,  in  a  very  different  direction 
than  if  it  had  come  from  the  hign  seas.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  accur 
rately  define  that,  because  some  of  those  harbors  are  small.  I  mean 
they  have  no  long  winding  channel,  as  in  such  places  as  Savaomah  and 
New  York  City. 

ilr.  Shr£V£.  Do  you  propose  to  have  these  two  parties  work  in  the 
ncinity  of  these  ports  you  have  mentioned? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  have  indicated.  We  start  south 
irom  Rx)ckland  and  come  down,  jumping  this  blue  spot  here,  to  Port- 
land. 660  square  miles  in  all.  Then  they  are  down  in>  the  vicinity  of 
Pbrtsmooth  and  Porpoise  Island.  That  is  all  work  for  one  wire- 
drawing  party.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  wire-dragging  party 
-Vo.  2;  does  the  work  down  to  Newburyport. 

Mr.  Olives.  I  think  it  would  str^i^tnen  the  committee  in  getting 
through  the  appropriation  if  it  could  oe  made  clear  that  in  order  to 
reach  developed  places,  naming  those  places,  you  find  that  this 
"survey  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  safe  for  ships  to  enter  those 
ports.  If  we  go  before  the  House  with  a  general  stat^tnent  that  you 
want  to  complete  the  survey  for  all  the  New  England  coast,  not  pomt- 
ing  out  the  exact  importance  to  certain  of  the  ports  of  that  survey,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  get  it  through. 

Col.  Jones.  In  answer  to  that,  following  your  suggestion,  I  will 
>aT  that  this  contemplated  wire-dragging  work  of  the  New  England 
^*a&i  involving  Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  approaches  to  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Portland  in  Maine  and 
the  city  of  Newburvport  safe  for  vessels.  With  the  present  informal 
tJOQ  we  have  based  on  old  surveys,  the  information  is  not  accurate 
enough  to  insure  the  safety  of  vessels  that  are  drawing  more  water 
thao  is  indicated  on  the  present  charts. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  that  we  understand  that  pretty  well.  That 
itfm  covers  $43,000  in  the  estimated  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

CHANODfG  OF  COAST  LINB — CONSTANT  RBSURYBYINO  RBQUISBD. 

Mr.  Shkevs.  Yoiu*  total  estimate  for  1923  is  $159,400.  You  have 
told  ua  what  you  expect  to  spend  $43,000  for.  That  leaves  $116,400. 
Tell  us  how  you  expect  to  sp^id  that  amoimt. 

Col.  JoNBs.  Travel  expense  aiid  instruments,  $10,000.  Vessels, 
^»000.  This  item  includes  an  addition  ol  $7,000.  I  meaA  in  that 
S6$,000  is  $7,000  more  than  we  had  last  year,  in  order  to  keep  the 
Bccke  and  the  Ranger  working  for  10  months.  We  also  have  land 
parties  amounting  to  $34,000.  They  are  doing  revision  work,  as  I 
explained  a  little  while  ago,  and  I  want  to  show  you  on  these  two 
^^arta.  The  coast  line  is  changing  all  the  time  [indicating  on  map]. 
There  is  the  Mississippi  Delta,  which  indicates  how  the  entrance  to 
the  river  is  constantly  shifting.  We  are  called  upon  frequently  by 
vessels  to  eo  down  there  and  locate  a  certain  bar.  Look  at  New  York 
Harbor.  Here  is  the  orimial  Sandy  Hook.  Look  whei:e  it  has 
grown  to.    All  this  section  nere  has  been  filled  up.     I  bring  these  two 
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charts  here  to  show  you  what  we  are  contending  with,  all  the  way 
from  the  New  Jersey  coast  to  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
These  conditions  are  created  by  the  silting  from  our  big  rivers,  and 
also  by  the  currents  and  tides.  Our  force  is  so  small,  compared  witb 
the  great  area  we  cover,  that  it  does  not  take  10  or  20  years  very 
long  to  shp  by,  before  we  suddenly  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  arc 
dangerous  situa^ons. 

]V&.  Shbeve.  What  did  vou  say  was  the  cost  of  those  two  vessels  1 

Col.  Jones.  $68,000,  wnich  keeps  them  in  service  for  the  entire 
period  that  we  have  in  mind,  10  tnonths. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  desi^ated  on  this  map  the  original 
location  of  Sandy  Hook,  how  was  it  designated  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  was  pointing  out  to  you  how  it  has  grown  up  hero 
Here  was  the  original  nook;  see  where  it  is  now  [indicating  on  map]. 

Take  Assateague,  Va.  They  have  moved  the  lighthouse  twice 
created  a  harbor  in  there.  It  has  made  our  charts  absolutely  useless 
Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  great  demand  for  thos< 
charts.  Perhaps  there  is  not,  but  if  a  vessellias  to  go  in  that  regioi 
the  chart  is  absolutely  useless.  Therefore  if  our  665  charts  are  goinj 
to  be  kept  up,  if  they  are  going  to  be  of  real  service,  we  will  have  U 
be  on  the  alert  and  keep  up  with  our  work.  We  are  behind  in  money 
we  are  behind  in  vessels,  we  are  behind  in  men.  We  are  not  goin) 
ahead  and  keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  a  number  of  pubUshed  charts  for  a  larjri 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  up  as  far  as  New  York  and  extending  oi 
down  to  Georgia,  that  require  constant  resurveying  in  order  tha 
ships  may  feel  safe  in  using  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  this  appropriation  is  asked  for  in  order  that  yot 
may  carry  on  this  continued  service  which  you  think  is  absolutvli 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  information  that  will  make  navigatio] 
safe  along  those  points  i 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  An  old  service  like  that  rather  pays  i 
penalty.  Sixty  years  ago  they  made  surveys  down  here  with  the  idt»i 
in  mind  that  these  sailing  vessels  drawing  8  or  10  feet — it  woul^ 
suffice  for  all  time. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  facts  that  the  surveys  are  not  cli>si 
enough;  that  is,  the  soundings  are  to  far  apart.  They  are  not  on 
far  enough.  For  instance,  we  may  go  out  to  the  10  fathom  curv 
when  we  ought  to  have  gone  out  to  the  100  fathom  curve,  to  mak 
sure  there  are  no  shelves  out  here.  Another  thing.  A  lot  of  our  cit  i^ 
on  the  coast  are  building  up.  They  have  dredged  the  river  to  thea 
cities.  They  can  get  a  vessel  of  20  feet  draft  up  there,  where  25  or  3i 
years  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  10  or  12  feet  draft  in.  That  alway 
comes  back  to  the  Coast  Survev  and  reminds  us  that  we  are  trailinj 
instead  of  leading.  Many  people  in  the  country  who  can  not  navigat 
vessels  think  ^'CBi,  well,  the  Atlantic  coast  was  surveyed  years  ago. 
It  was,  but  it  was  done  to  meet  the  conditions  that  existed  in  1840  o 
1850.  This  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not  simply  new  service  bu 
it  is  resurveying,  revision  work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  any  shipwrecks  that  indicate  the  impoi 
tance  of  resurveying  that  territory ! 

Col.  Jones.  Most  of  the  vessels  that  run  on  those  sand  bars  goin| 
up  into  one  of  these  rivers  will  generally  get  off.    I  mean  condition 
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^such  that  they  don' t,  get  into  serious  trouble,  as  if  they  had  struck 
^fock.  But  we  liave  cojnplaints  repeatedly  that  vessels  are  not 
1^  into  ports  loecaiise  they  are  not  even  taking  the  ordinary 
Vces  of  danger. 

Ut  me  show  you  another  feature  which  the  great  demand  for  our 

mev  brought   aloont   by  the  increase  in  shipping  as  done  for  our 

iharts.   We  didn't   do   any  topographical  work  except  on  the  shore 

X  miles  back.     Tliat  iwras  done  to  improve  or  enhance  the  value  of  our 

^'harts.   If  a  mariner  comes  into  a  port,  and  if  he  has  a  little  fog,  and 

he  looks  over  on  tlie  land  and  sees  a  church  steeple,  he  knows  exactly 

where  he  is;  he  sees  some  woods,  and  he  knows  wnere  he  is.     That  is  of 

infinite  Talue  to  a  mariner.     But  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the 

topography  off  of  cliarts,  because  it  is  old,  it  is  not  reliable. 

I  mifijnt  say  tliat  my  experience  in  the  war  and  since  the  war  has 
Wn  that  we  should  get  better  cooperation  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  airservice.  We  have  proven  by  our  aerial  service  on  the  Atlantic 
roast  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  that  it  costs  about  three  times 
less  to  do  the  revision  work  in  the  air  than  it  does  on  land  with  a 
party.  We  feel  that  this  whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  its  topography, 
siioiild  he  revised.  It  is  of  enough  value  to  the  mariner  and  to  the 
safety  of  his  ship  to  go  over  that  and  revise  it  and  put  it  back  ac- 
curately on  oiu"  charts. 

Mr.  Shse;v£.  Are  the  conditions  changing  all  the  time? 

Col.  JoNss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  that  not  affect  the  value  of  your  charts? 

Col.  Jokes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 

topography  of  sand  bars  or  any  features  involved  in  the  water,  as 

I  was  in  the  land.     For  instance,  we  took  a  picture  of  Atji^tic  City, 

•f  onr  trianguiation  and  wire  party.     We  took  a  mosaic  in  two  days 

:riat  ^wouVl  have  taken  a  good  part  of  a  year  for  a  party  to  produce, 

-nd  we  brought  it  down  to  the  oflRce  and  tied  it  up  right  up  with  our 

•Id  field  sheets,  and  the  new  features  we  were  able  to  place  on  our 

charts  and  the  old  features  that  had  disappeared  we  took  off.     I  am 

^i»owing  you  how  we  make  an  eflfort  to  use  all  means  at  hand  by  co- 

'Peration  to  reduce  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  trailing 

^hen  we  ought  to  be  providing  for  future  development. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  We  have  $48,000  unaccounted  for.     Will  you  tell  us 

ibout  that  ? 
CoL  Jones.  There  were  $34,000  for  land  parties,  revision  work, 

^liich   I  am  just  now  discussing.     That  is  triangulation  work  in 

^^nnection  with  our  hydrographic  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  be  doing  that  work  this  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  the  Ranger  in  that  work. 

ilr.  Shkeve.  That  is  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the  North 
'arolina  work i 

CoL  Jones.  No,  sir;  that  is  off  Porto  Rico.  The  Hydrograjjher, 
^'hich  we  have  not  mentioned,  is  now  in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  our  third  vessel.  She  is  doing  that  work  here  now.  She  is  a 
-^mall  vessel,  but  just  the  kind  we  need  for  that  area.  She  is  covering 
*hat  work.  We  want  her  to  continue,  in  order  to  complete  that  work 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  not  touched  that 
wf>rk  for  years  and  we  found  one  of  the  entrances  had  moved  nearly 
A  mile. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  that  outfit  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  $12,000.  The  Ranger  work  is  $38,500,  and  the  Bach 
is  $17,500. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  these  channels  are  constantly  changing,  fo 
the  reason  you  have  suggested,  shifting  sands  and  silt,  is  not  the  Wa 
Department  aware  of  mat,  and  do  they  not  maintain  a  constan 
system  of  dredging  so  as  to  disclose  these  dangers  that  occur  fr^ 
quently  ?  * 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  in  a  measure,  but  it  is  necessary  t 
have  an  appropriation  for  that.  For  instance,  they  will  come  int 
Ambrose  Channel  and  dredge  that  channel,  keep  it  that  depth,  bi) 
think  of  all  the  spurs  into  New  York,  going  to  Staten  Island  and  othi 
places  where  so  manv  vessels  want  to  go.  Their  work  is  limited  t 
what  Congress  specincally  desimiated.  You  take  large  a  river  an 
enter  a  harbor  liJke  New  York  City,  and  there  are  a  dozen  differei 
places  like  Ambrose  Channel,  in  which  vessels  wish  to  go  in  order  I 
go  to  some  other  place  out  of  the  channel,  and  we  must  show  thi 
depth  accurately  in  order  to  protect  those  vessels  just  as  much  as  til 
War  Department  protects  the  big  ocean  liners  that  are  going  up  to 
dock  adjacent  to  New  York  Harbor  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  The  point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  was  that  if  the^ 
channels  are  subject  to  such  frequent  changes  and  necessitate  col 
stant  dredging,  then  that  possibly  would  be  a  matter  addressing  its({ 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  with  a  view  to  extending  i 
dredging  service. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Oliver,  I  don't  want  to  convey  to  you  the  idea  thi 
these  changes  occurred  within  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  year  or  tw 
There  has  been  such  a  great  amount  for  us  to  do  and  the  facilitii 
have  been  so  limited  that  these  changes  extend  over  a  long  pen< 
of  time. 

REVISION   WORK  OF  TRIANQULATION. 

« 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Tell  us  briefly  about  the  land  parties. 

Col.  Jones.  The  land  parties  carry  on  the  revision  work  of  trian«^ 
lation.  That  work  is  done  by  the  men  who  are  on  some  other  vess<»l 
We  use  the  triangulation  in  connection  with  our  hydrographic  servi^ 
For  years  we  usm  nothing  but  a  block  of  wood,  and  that  rotted  rJ 
or  was  dug  up  and  people  made  fires  of  it.  These  metal  markci 
are  being  put  in  their  places  in  a  concrete  base,  which  shows  wo  a 
making  an  eifort  to  perpetuate  our  work  and  not  have  to  go  bai 
in  10  or  15  years  and  start  all  over  again.  It  is  cheaper  to  take 
officer  and  two  or  three  men  and  put  them  ashore  U>  locate  th* 
places,  which  might  mean  a  month's  work  or  two  weeks,  than 
send  another  party  down  there  to  do  all  that  work  at  great  expeni 

Mr.  Oliver  asked  if  the  engineer  did  not  do  certain  work  up  t 
river  in  the  way  of  making  channels.  They  do  that  work  as  auth< 
ized  by  Congress,  and  we  don't  duplicate  that  in  any  way  or  enl 
into  that  area.  I  thought  that  ought  to  ^o  in  the  record.  \ 
simply  take  the  result  of  their  work  and  put  it  on  the  chart. 
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Tuesday,  January  31,  1922. 

COMFABISOfNS  OF  AFFROPRIATI0N8  AND  WORK,  191&-1921. 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  question  of  our  estimate  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  party  expenses  for  1923.  We  are  asking  for 
1159,400  for  1923  against  an  appropriation  fot  1922  of  $104,000.  I 
T(Hild  like  you  to  note,  please,  that  we  asked  for  $170,000  for  1922 
but  only  got  $104,000.  I  speak  of  that  to  show  that  we  are  con- 
sistent in  following  each  year  the  desire  to  keep  our  vessels  active 
throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shrevs.  Inasmuch  as  you  refer  to  that,  do  you  not  think  you 
should  explain  why  in  1915  and  1916  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
?65,000  and  why  there  has  been  this  growth  in  six  years  from  $65,000 
to$l(H,000  in  1921  and  1922? 

Col.  Jones.  You  will  note  that  we  asked  in  1915  for  $99,000  and 
in  1916  for  $99,000,  and  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
laving  up  of  our  vessels,  which  has  been  characteristic  and  which  has 
inUrtered  with  the  carrying  on  uniformly  of  our  work,  has  been  an 
unpediment  and  has  led  to  inefficiency  and  has  meant  the  discharging 
of  crews  and  the  hiring  of  what  is  left  when  we  resume  our  work;  and 
j**ar  after  year  I  have  simply  emphasized  the  necessity  of  carrying 
on  our  worfc  throughout  the  year  and  keeping  our  vessels  in  the  field. 
I  think  if  you  would  read  back  in  the  hearings  you  will  see  that  what 
I  am  saying  now  is  simply  reiterating  what  1  said  at  that  time.  In 
1915,  things  were  cheaper  than  in  1921.  We  are  stfll  paying  20  to 
Vj  per  cent  more  for  materials.  Coal  and  oil  are  not  nearly  as  cheap 
is  thev  were  then.  They  have  reduced  somewhat  over  last  year  and 
wrer  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal — ^from  the  Government 
futl  vard  or  the  General  Suppfy  Committee  ? 

CoL  JoNBS.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  always  do  that,  because  we  have  to 
?et  it  at  the  nearest  ports  or  the  port  that  we  make  the  temporary 
Home  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  While  you  are  on  this  subject  of  a  comparison  of 
/OUT  appropriations  in  1915  and  1921,  would  you  mind  statin?  here 
»liat  is  the  comparison  between  the  number  of  your  ships  ana  your 
•rews  and  forces  generally  in  those  years  ?  First  of  all,  did  you  have 
more  or  less  men  in  1915  than  you  have  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  more  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  had  more  men? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Now,  as  to  the  work. 

Col.  Jones.  We  accomplished  less  this  last  year  than  we  did  in 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That  is  to  be  expected,  since  you  had  fewer  men. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  is  the  comparison  as  to  the  ships  in  service  in 
l^lo  and  in  1921  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  the  same  number  of  ships  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  now  that  we  did  then,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  keeping  them  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Then  do  you  ascribe  the  disparity  in  the  amount 
spent  in  the  two  years  to  the  difference  wholly  in  the  cost  of  living  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Largely,  jes,  sir,  or  almost  entirely.  Then  we  pro- 
pose now  to  keep  the  ships  going  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  for  the  $104,000  spent  in  1921  you  actuallv 
got  no  more  in  results  than  you  did  from  me  $65,000  spent  in  1915. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  jet  there  have  been  no  salary  raises  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.  The  salaries  of  all  our  crewi 
and  petty  officers  were  raised  materially  because  the  standard  wai 
set  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  we  had  to  meet  it  or  we  would  nol 
get  anybody  on  our  vessels,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  the  salarj'  was 
doubled.     We  used  to  be  compelled  to  take  just  what  was  left. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  those  salaries  still  obtain  on  your  vessels  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  are  figuring  this  year  to  reduce  the  salariei 
of  our  crews,  which  we  will  note  later  when  we  come  to  the  pay  o 
officers,  men,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  can  you  give  us  an  itemized  statement 
of  your  overhead  charges  ? 

Col.  Jones.  On  the  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  whole  organization.  Can  you  give  ui 
an  idea  of  what  it  costs  you,  whether  you  are  working  or  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we  can  do  that  in  a  manner.  Oi 
this  sheet  which  I  have  just  handed  you  I  have  tried  to  show  you 
on  page  3,  for  example,  just  what  we  anticipate  it  will  cost  to^  rui 
those  vessels  when  tney  are  operating,  when  they  are  laid  up,  th< 
outfit,  the  cost  of  fuel  when  they  are  operating,  the  cost  of  f ue 
when  they  are  laid  up,  and  the  unit  cost.  Is  that  what  you  hav^ 
in  mind,  sir? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  on  page  3,  where  we  request  $68,000  of  thi 
total  amount  estimated  for,  giving  the  vessels  by  name  and  showing 
exactly  what  part  of  that  money  would  be  allotted  to  each  one  a 
those  ships  when  they  are  actually  in  the  field  and  when  they  an 
laid  up  for  repairs,  and  also  the  amount  of  fuel  when  they  are  in  thi 
field  and  when  they  are  at  the  dock. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  yoi 
are  asking  $68,000  for  that  purpose  this  year,  running  10  plus  ! 
and  11  plus  1.    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Col.  Jones.  Ten  months  at  work  and  two  months  idle.  Ther 
is  a  certain  time  when  you  must  overhaul  those  vessels  because  the| 
necessarily  receive  some  pretty  strenuous  treatment,  and  they  ar 
out  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  1921  vou  expended  practically  $62,000  am 
worked  only  nine  months,  ana  six  months  under  the  mrst  two  item^ 
which  is  only  a  difference  of  about  $6,000. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  because  there  is  some  reduction  in  the  cost  c 
operation.  In  making  these  estimates  we  figured  iust  as  close  as  w 
could  in  approximating  what  the  reduction  would  be,  based  on  tb 
outlook,  ana  in  each  item,  whether  it  was  an  item  of  supplies  of  crei 
or  coal  we  have  endeavored  to  cut  off  20  or  25  per  cent,  wiiere  w 
thought  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  that  is  why  we  can  accomplis 
more  work  based  on  this  schedule;  that  is,  a  greater  number  c 
months  in  the  field,  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  because  we  have  figure 
on  a  reduction  in  operating  expenses. 
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Commander  Parkeb.  If  you  will  look  at  that  first  item,  you  tdll 
see  where  we  propose  to  operate  the  Bache  10  months  at  a  cost  of 
117,500  as  against  nine  months  in  1921  at  a  cost  of  $17,756.  That 
is  on  account  of  taking  into  coBsideration  the  reduced  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  operation.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  that  in  addition  to  these  laid-up  costs,  there  is  also  the  cost  of 
wages  that  comes  out  of  another  appropriation,  which  go  on  whether 
the  vessel  is  laid  up  or  not.  As  the  director  told  you  yesterday, 
we  reduce  the  crew  but  we  must  maintain  a  certain  personnel  even 
when  the  vessel  is  laid  up  in  order  to  care  for  the  plant. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at  in  asking 
how  much  of  this  appropriation  was  for  overhead  charges.  That  is 
practicaDy  an  overhead  charge. 

Commander  Pabkeb.  That  item  and  what  we  have  shown  here 
as  the  laid  up  operating  expenses.  We  must  burn  coal  and  we  must 
use  some  supplies  even  if  the  vessel  is  laid  up. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  that  information  is  given  here,  and  it  is 
in  very  good  shape. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  thing  which  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  know.  When  these  vessels  are  laid  up  the 
crews  are  not  idle.  Often  we  have  some  work  in  a  harbor  where  we 
can  utilize  some  of  the  officers  and  crew.  The  balance  are  working 
on  that  ship  in  making  the  necessary  repairs  of  a  minor  kind.  Often 
we  have  to  gD  into  a  shipyard  where  there  are  extensive  repairs  and 
liave  the  work  done  there,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  that 
these  men  are  not  loafing  when  the  vessels  are  undergoing  repairs. 

MI8CBIXANEOUS  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Colonel,  I  notice  you  have  an  increase  of  about 
SIO.OOO  in  your  miscellaneous  item  form  1921  to  1923. 

Col.  Jones.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  miscellaneous 
expenses,  we  have  not  operated  our  wire-drag  parties,  as  I  indicated 
jesterday,  since  before  the  war.     In  order  to  put  these  two  wire-drag 

Earties  in  tJie  field  off  the  New  England  coast,  we  have  got  to  buy 
uoys,  wire,  sinkers,  and  floats;. in  lact,  the  outfit  for  our  wire  drag 
Has  got  to  be  lai^ely  replaced  because  it  wore  out  in  the  years  before 
the  war,  and  we  figure  that  that  will  cost  approximately  ^ix  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  per  party. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  You  may  now  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

LAND  PABTIE8. 

Col.  Jokes.  On  page  4  of  this  schedule  I  have  just  handed  you  are 
the  land  parties,  $34,000.  The  principal  item  in  that  $34,000  is  the 
Item  of  $17,000  for  wages  and  $2,208  for  fuel,  about  10,000  gallons 
of  gasoline  at  23  cents  a  gallon.  We  are  figuring  on  the  current  price. 
This  work  is  revision  o?  our  triangualtion  stations  along  the  coast 
^iiich  are  necessary  to  be  recovered. 

•Vs  I  said  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  years  ago  when  we  did  the 
original  work,  instead  of  making  the  permanent  reference  marks,  a 
concrete  base  with  a  disk  imbedded  in  it  with  the  number  on  it,  they 
used  wooden  marks.  The  result  is  that  when  we  are  making  the  re- 
vUion  of  our  charts  and  need  these  reference  marks  on  land  to  locate 
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our  exact  positions  at  sea  in  connection  with  our  soundings  for  our 
nautical  charts,  we  must  either  recover  those  positions  or  locate 
them  anew.  So  in  order  to  revise  our  charts  we  must  start  these 
parties  who  are  connected  very  often  with  our  ships.  Sometimes 
it  is  more  economical,  if  the  work  is  vast,  we  send  special  parties  and 
recover  the  triangulation  stations  in  the  revision  of  our  topography 
and  hydrography.  The  gasoline  is  used  for  the  launches  in  connec- 
tion with  Tittle  l)ays  and  approaches  to  rivers  and  in  moving  the 
Earties  and  also  in  doing  some  revision  work  that  can  be  readily 
andled  by  this  small  crait  and  not  by  a  big  ship.  So  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  carrying  on  the  work  by  piecemeal;  tnat  is,  small  projects 
with  small  launches  and  small  parties  along  the  coast  where  revision 
due  to  development  is  necessary,  as  well  as  due  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
approaches  to  rivers  and  bays  by  silting  and  the  effect  of  the  ti<ios 
and  currents.  The  second  party  on  the  same  work  would  be  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas,  and  we  move  rapidly  because  in  some  sec- 
tions we  recover  these  stations  and  it  does  not  mean  very  much  work. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Which  is  the  more  important,  the  wire-drag  partitas 
or  the  land  parties,  or  do  the  two  go  together  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  are  both  important.  As  I  indicated  yesterday, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  steamers  that  go  into  the  ports 
and  use  the  waters  ot  the  New  England  coast  that  this  work  be  not 
deferred.  This  other  work  in  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  country 
is  of  equal  importance  to  that  section.  As  I  saia,  while  our  charts 
that  we  are  selling  to  the  merchant  marine  and  also  furnishing  to 
the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  are  accurate  as  far  as  the  information 
we  have,  we  are  compelled  to  offer  in  many  instances  an  antiquatinl 
chart;  that  is,  the  surveys  are  20  and  even  40  years  old,  ana  the\ 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  modern  craft,  and  we  havr 
more  or  less  inquiry  and  complaint  because  we  are  not  revising  our 
charts  more  rapidly.  I  could  not  very  well  lay  peculiar  stress  on 
the  general  proposition  because  it  is  all  vital  both  to  the  safety  <if 
vessels  as  well  as  to  commercial  development.  That  is  the  thought 
that  dominates  the  suggestion  as  we  convey  it  to  you.  We  kn<»^' 
in  some  cases,  of  course,  where  there  are  dangerous  rocks  that  w** 
could  single  out  as  being  an  especially  important  piece  of  work,  but 
as  I  stated  yesterday,  with  665  charts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
New  Jersey  .down  to  Florida,  where  we  have  got  the  shifting  sands 
at  the  mouth  of  streams,  at  the  mouth  of  many  harbors,  a  chart 
becomes  absolutely  useless  unless  we  keep  it  up  to  date.  In  other 
words,  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  mariner  unless  we  can  assure  him  that 
the  survey  was  made  at  such  a  time  and  within  a  reasonably  modern 
period  so  that  it  is  a  safe  instrument  for  Eim  to  base  the  navigatii>ii 
of  his  ship  upon.  So  in  answering  your  question,  I  lay  great  em- 
phasis on  the  need  of  opening  those  ports  in  New  England  that 
actually  are  prevented  from  encouraging  certain  draft  vessels  t<i 
enter;  also,  tne  coastwise  vessels.  If  we  do  not  show  a  rock  on  a 
chart  simply  because  we  have  not  made  close  enough  surveys  and  a 
ship  hits  tnat  rock,  the  mariner  is  excused  when  he  is  nauled  up  by  thc-i 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  make  an  explanation,  because  \u' 
immediately  says,  *'It  was  not  on  your  chart.  Now,  coming  do\rn 
the  coast,  vessels  do  not  adhere  literally  to  a  fixed  channel.  Accorti- 
ing  to  the  weather  and  to  the  seasons,  they  will  ply  different  courses. 
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WRSCK8  DUB  TO  TTNCHARTBD  ROCKS. 

» 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  any  iDformation  showing  the  acci- 
dents or  the  detrimental  results  from  this  work  not  haying  been 
done  last  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickinson,  we  know  that  in  some  parts  of  our 
waters  there  are  a  great  many  accidents.  Most  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  of  a  sandy  bottom,  and  while  I  know  of  cases  of  vessels 
running  their  nose  into  the  sand,  they  get  oflF  more  rapidly  than 
if  they  hit  a  rock.  We  have  not  at  this  moment  any  recent  specific 
ease  of  where  a  vessel  has  been  lost  due  to  a  lack  of  surveys,  but 
what  I  want  to  convey  is  that  we  do  not  want  any  vessels  lost, 
and  we  are  reminded  every  day  that  a  lack  of  precaution  costs  lives 
and  as  vou  will  see,  as  I  go  on,  with  reference  to  other  parts  of  our 
worfe^  the  failure  to  provide  surveys  of  the  proper  kind  has  been  the 
direct  cause  of  vessels  being  lost. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  fina   that  we  had  inspectors   and  yet   the 
Eastland  was  sunk,  and  we  find  we  had  inspectors  but  the  Knicker- 
bocker roof  fell  in. 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  question  in  my  mind  is  how  much  we 
are  suffering  by  reason  of  not  doing  the  things  you  suggest. 
Col.  Jones.  These  charts  we  furnish  are  pretty  clear-cut  results 
'  of  our  efforts.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  107  vears  of  existence  of 
this  bureau,  there  has  never  been  to  our  knowledge  a  wreck  or  an 
accident  due  to  a  defect  in  a  chart,  which  I  think  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  accuracy;  but  we  must  remember  that  with  the  increase  in 
^hipping  and  the  increase  in  the  draft  of  the  vessels,  d  we  do  not 
precede  the  construction  and  operation  of  those  vessels,  then  when 
f>ur  charts  are  needed,  they  are  not  available.  I  cited  yesterday 
»he  town  of  Newburyport,  which  used  to  be  a  big  shipping  port, 
and  Portland,  which  is  the  largest  port  in  Maine,  and  outsiae  of 
Boston  about  the  largest  port  m  New  England,  there  are  certain 
yessek  that  can  not  and  will  not  go  into  that  port  because  we  have 
indicated  certain  dangers. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Right  there,  can  you  be  a  little  more  specific 
and  give  any  list  of  wrecks  that  have  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
■*.r  reason  of  these  charts  not  properly  setting  forth  the  location  of 
w»cks  and  so  forth. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  could.  I  have  not  here  anything  directly 
'^etring  on  the  Atlantic  coast  but  I  would  like  to  snow  you  what 
Ws  happened,  if  I  may  disgress,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  that  up  when  we  reach  the  item  for 
•he  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Gkiffen.  Getting  back  to  the  number  of  ships  that  may  have 
hecn  wrecked  owing  to  uncharted  rocks,  are  there  not  a  number  of 
^psseb  that  have  sailed  away  and  have  never  been  heard  from,  and 
there  is  no  record  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grcffin.  May  not  that  open  up  a  suggestion  of  their  having 
struck  one  of  these  rocks  that  was  uncharted f 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  has  the  chart  got  to  do  with  that  unless  you 
can  show  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  an  uncharted  rock?  It  may 
have  been  wrecked  on  a  charted  rock. 

88283—22 ^20 
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Capt.  Faris.  I  can  answer  the  question  with  two  specific  cases,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  them.  One  was  the  case  of  the  battleship 
Brooklyn  in  Buzzards  Bay  where  we  had  reason  to  believe  the  channel 
was  clear.  She  was  coming  down  along  the  channel  line,  or  very 
nearly  so,  when  she  struck  a  rock.  We  have  another  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Tdhorrm,  out  in  Alaska,  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  She  was  sailing  where  she  thought  she  was  40 
miles  from  any  rocks,  yet  she  fetched  up  on  a  reef  which  was  just 
awash,  and  was  a  total  loss.  There  are  just  two  cases  of  that  kind 
where  if  the  chart  had  shown  the  rock  was  there,  they  would  have 
kept  off.  There  was  a  blank  space  there  absolutely  white,  and  there 
was  not  any  rock  supposed  to  oe  there,  as  far  as  tne  chart  was  con- 
cerned, in  either  one  of  those  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  wrecked 
steamer  Tahoma^  our  steamer  Patterson  rescued  a  part  of  her  crew. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  Coast  and  Geoiletic 
Survey  steamer  Patterson  when  she  made  the  rescue  of  part  of  the 
Tahoma's  crew  ? 

Capt.  Faris.  Capt.  James  B.  Miller,  one  of  our  Survey  officers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Capt.  Miller  was  formerly  from  my  home,  Erie,  Pa., 
and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  him;  also  his  family. 

Capt.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  his  home  was  Erie,  Pa.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  duties  of  our  vessesls  to  assist  vessels  in 
distress,  and  as  this  instance  was  one  of  peculiar  hazard  and  wa^i 
successfully  carried  out  under  exceptional  difficulties,  a  brief  account 
of  the  circumstances  as  reported  by  Capt.  Miller  himself  to  the  oflic^ 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  interest  you  in  showing  thai 
the  commanding  officers  of  our  vessels  must  be  prepared  to  handle 
any  emergency  arising  at  sea,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  their  work  ol 
charting  the  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  put  Capt.  Miller's  report  in  thi 
record. 

(Capt.  Miller's  report  is  as  follows:) 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  rescue  of  survivors  of  the  Uniled  Statsi 
revenue  cutter  Tahoma^  wrecked  on  a  reef  near  Attu  Island,  Aleutian  Islands,  <«i 
September  20,  1914.  There  were  87  persons  on  board  the  Tahoma  and  of  this  nunil>^ 
58  were  found  by  the  steamship  Cordova  and  29  were  found  by  the  PaUcr9oy\.  i  »ii 
boat  had  been  four  days  and  nights  at  sea  when  found,  and  the  others  had  boon  thr«i 
days  and  nights  at  sea  and  three  days  on  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Agattu  and  Semich  i 
All  the  boats  had  traveled  100  to  150  miles  in  rough  weather. 

On  September  20  the  revenue  cutter  Tahoma  was  on  her  return  from  Attu  Island,  am 
at  9  p.  m.  of  that  day  she  struck  on  a  reef  31  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  At  1 1  p.  n 
of  the  same  day  her  distress  signals  were  received  by  the  radio  station  at  the  PriKiU 
Islands,  600  miles  distant  from  the  wreck,  and  from  there  were  received  bv  the  /*ai 
ierson.  which  was  700  miles  distance  from  the  wreck.  The  Patterson  was  on  lier  ret  iir 
from  Goodnews  Bay  with  the  crew  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur\'ey  Steamer  Ytii'» 
on  board  and  had  reached  shelter  irom  a  northwest  gale  a  few  hours  before,  i « 
receiving  the  distrefs  call  the  vessel  started  at  once  for  Unalaska  to  take  coal  and  <iii 
charge  her  passengers.  The  gale  continued,  and  she  arrived  after  16  hours'  steamiii^ 
She  was  coaled  on  the  night  of  the  21  st  and  started  for  the  wreck  at  5  a.  m.  on  tli 
morning  of  the  22d,  30  hours  after  the  distress  call  was  received.  No  other  ships  lia 
started  at  that  time. 

The  following  ships  also  received  the  distress  signal:  The  revenue  cutter  Bear  wj 
near  Nome,  960  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  her  captain  refused  to  give  assistance  d 
account  of  lack  of  coal  and  because  he  was  then  relieving  the  steamer  Coruin,  agroin] 
near  Nome.  The  Japanese  steamer  Tacoma  was  supposed  to  be  400  miles  from  xl 
wreck,  but  cuold  not  be  reached  by  radio.  The  steamship  Senator  was  near  Unitns 
Faas,  1,000  miles  from  the  wreck,  and  offered  assistance,  but  was  delayed  by  the  nr»rt  1 
west  gale  and  later  declined  to  ^o.  The  steamship  Cordova  was  at  Nome,  950  mili 
irom  the  wreck,  and  offered  assistance;  she  started  at  once,  turned  back  once,  axj 
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fioaliy  arrived  at  Kiska  Island  at  the  same  time  as  the  Patterson  and  proceeded  to 
Asattu  Island,  near  which  place  she  found  four  boats  containing  58  persons.  The 
<(^m  whaler  Kodiak  started  from  Unalaska  18  hours  after  the  Patterson  and  arrived 
at  the  wreck  at  almost  the  same  time. 

The  Patterson  is  not  a  seaworthy  vessel.  She  is  slow  and  underpowered  and  must 
•iepend  to  a  ^eat  extent  on  her  sails.  All  the  other  vessels  mentioned  above  are 
faster;  and  although  tl>ere  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  situation  called  for  every 
effort  to  be  niade  to  save  the  wrecked  crew,  it  was  expected  that  other  relief  would 
tnrive  sooner,  and  that  it  would  then  be  possible  to  turn  back.  The  weather  proved 
uneipectedly  favorable,  however,  with  favorable  winds,  and  the  Patterson  arrived  at 
ihe  wreck  on  September  26  at  noon. 

The  Tahorna  was  found  to  have  been  abandoned;  she  lav  partly  on  one  side,  with 
decks  awash.  The  reef  extended  for  about  a  mile  on  all  sides,  and 'was  covered  with 
thirk  kelp;  on  the  shoalest  part  near  the  wreck  were  breakers,  and  the  least  depth 
is  1«9  than  2  fathoms;  there  are  no  rocks  above  water.  There  was  a  16-foot  swell  at 
That  time.  I  boarded  the  wreck  and  found  everything  apparently  a  total  Iobs;  the 
«hip  was  entirely  filled  with  water  to  the  upper  deck.  The  weather  was  unusually 
riear.  and  Buldir  Island  could  be  seen,  31  miles  away;  in  ordinary  weather  no  land 
c^n  Be  seen. 

A  good  lookout  had  been  kept  from  the  PaW^rson  the  previous  ni;?ht  for.CJoston 
lights,  and  electric  lights  had  l)een  shown  from  the  rigging,  and  the  same  was  done 
the  following  night;  during  the  day  the  lookout  was  Kept  from  the  foretop,  bridge, 
and  deck.  The  steamship  Cordova  had  reported  by  radio  that  4  boats  with  58  per- 
sons had  been  found  before  dark  on  September  26,  near  Agattu  Island,  80  miles  nort,h- 
^*^x  of  the  wreck;  this  arrangement  had  been  made,  that  she  should  search  there  and 
tb*^  Patterson  nearer  the  wreck;  she  therefore  did  not  visit  the  wreck  at  all.  From 
the  wreck  the  Patterson  proceeded  northwestward  searching  for  loats;  bit  neither 
?he  nor  the  Cordova  had  any  success  on  the  27th.  On  the  night  of  the  27th  the  Cordova 
started  on  her  return  to  L^nalaska,  as  she  had  insufficient  fuel  to  remain  longer.  On 
^h**  28th  the  Patterson  proceeded  to  the  western  point  of  Agattu  Island  and  found 
^i>re  the  remaining  three  loats  with  29  persons,  thus  accounting  for  all.  The  sur- 
.i\(»r8  were  in  good  condition,  but  had  no  pro\dsions,  and  were  reduced  to  one  meal 
i  day;  they  were  li\'ing  on  sea  gulls,  puliins,  mussels,  and  snails.  Tlie\'  had  no 
f  I'jthing  except  what  they  wore. 

The  PatUirson  then  started  at  once  for  Unalaska,  and  ha\ing  favorable  winds, 
r-a^'hed  there  October  3,  before  the  other  ships.  The  return  passage  was  made  soath- 
»ani  of  the  Aleutian  Is-ands.  The  ^'oyage  oiit  and  returnine:  ajnounted  to  1,600 
Uiilet*.  The  engines  were  not  forced  at  any  time,  as  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  attempt 
•uif  and  it  was  only  on  account  of  favorable  weather  that  the  vessel  was  able  to 
:  ake  the  trip  as  she  did.  Gales  and  rough  seas  were  experienced  on  the  retiun, 
'  'ii  the  wind  was  generally  favorable. 

<  ^pit?6  of  distress  calls  from  the  Tnhoma  are  attached.  It  ir?  not  considered  neces- 
*Ar>-  to  inclose  copies  of  the  voluminous  radio  correspondence  with  other  steamships 
ind  with  the  commandant  of  the  Bering  Sea  revenue  cutter  fleet  at  Unalaska. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  B.  Miller, 
Assistant  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Co. nnio tiding. 

Unalaska,  October  4,  1914. 

ilr.  Faris.  But  for  the  ability  of  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  to 
'^ontinue  the  search  after  the  Cordova  was  obliged  to  return,  the  29 
men  still  missing  at  that  time  would  probably  nave  perished  before 
their  rescue  would  have  been  effected. 

The  gec^aphical  position  of  the  reef  which  wrecked  the  Tahoma 
was  located  bv  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Patterson,  and  an 
examination  oi  the  general  character  and  extent  was  made. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Pacific  coast  item,  unless 
vou  have  something  further  to  submit  with  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 
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NBW   VESSELS. 
MINE  SWEEPERS  FROM  THE  NATT. 


Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  speak  of  a  letter  that  was  sent,  and  I  should 
do  it  here,  because  it  reiers  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  have  got  to 
digress  a  moment  in  order  to  open  up  the  matter.  We  had  m  our 
estimates,  and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  an  item  of  $1,000,000 
for  two  new  vessels.  When  I  went  before  Gen.  Dawes  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  on  the  Question  of  the  vessels,  and  he  asked  me  u 
there  was  anything  in  tne  Government  that  would  meet  our  needs. 
I  told  him  there  was.  He  asked  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  we  could 
use  to  great  advantage  two  of  the  mine  sweepers  of  the  Navy,  the 
Navy  having  a  great  many  of  them,  and  most  of  them  tied  up.     I 

fave  him  a  note  about  it,  and  he  took  it  up  with  Secretary  Denby. 
Without  going  into  the  details,  the  net  result  was  that  following  out 
the  law,  the  rresident  had  the  authority  to  transfer  two  of  these 
mine  sweepers  to  the  Coaist  Survey  and  turn  them  over  permanently. 
In  doing  tnat,  first,  we  saved  that  part  of  the  estimate,  $1,000,000. 
To  put  those  vessels  in  shape  and  taKe  them  where  we  need  them  we 
release  a  smaller  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Lydonia.  These 
mine  sweepers  are  about  1,000  tons  each.  If  we  get  the  money  we 
are  requesting  in  this  supplemental  estimate,  which  Gen.  Dawes 
telephoned  me  to  bring  up  oefore  you,  because  he  had  approved  it, 
and  he  said  it  would  be  m  your  hands  before  this  committee  adjourned, 
and  he  suggested  that  I  broach  the  subject  and  see  if  you  would  hear 
the  points  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  two 
new  vessels  which  may  or  may  not  be  tied  up  for  18  months. 

Mr.  vShreve.  Colonel,  we  are  not  considenng  anything  that  is  not 
recommenced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  ft  this  matter  comes  in 
later  on  in  a  supplemental  estimate,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you 
on  that  one  item  alone,  but  I  do  not  care  to  take  it  up  now,  bec^iiise 
it  is  not  before  us. 

Col.  Jones.  I  am  suggesting  it  because  he  said  the  letter  was  en 
route,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  it  is  before  us  in  regular  form,  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  it  up  with  you. 

Mr.  Grifwx.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  only  a  dicrres- 
sion.     What  is  the  point  you  were  leading  up  to  ? 

TRANSFER  OF   VESSEL   "LYDONIA"   FROM   PACIFIC  TO   ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Col.  Jones.  The  point  is,  if  tlie  Lydonia  is  brought  around  to  tht* 
Atlantic  coast,  we  need  $27,000  to  operate  her  for  the  fiscal  yoAr 
1923,  which  comes  under  this  heading,  and  I  did  not  want  to  leaAH* 
this  item  without  referring  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  that  if  the  Lydonia  is  brought  to  the  *Vt- 
Ian  tic  coast  that  will  involve  an  increase  in  your  estimate  for  tli© 
Atlantic  coast  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  is  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Assuming  you  get  these  two  mine  sweepers? 

Mr.  Shkeve.  That  brings  it  under  this  particular  item. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  $27,000  for  bringing  the  Lydonia  from  tl\e 
Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Based  on  this  supplemental  ej^ti^ 
mate,  that  will  add  $27,000  to  the  field  expenses  of  the  Atlantic  coast « 
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Mr.  Grifttn.  Above  your  preseot  estimate  ? 

Col.  JoHCS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  has  not  oeen  determined  upon,  however,  as  yet  ? 

Col  JoxES.  I  was  just  repeating,  sir,  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Dawes 
that  the  estimate  had  been  approved  and  was  on  its  way  to  Congress, 
and  he  su^ested  that  I  bring  it  up  before  the  committee  to  be 
disposed  ofin  any  way  you  saw  fit. 

Air.  Griffin.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  the  appropriation  for 
the  Atlantic  coast  be  increased  accordin^y  ? 

Col.  JoxES.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Then  we  can  leave  it  open  until  the  estimate  comes  in. 

Mr.  SfiREVE.  What  is  the  amount  oi  that  item  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $27,000  for  bringing  the  Lydonia  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  next  item. 

8CRVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  OF  CX>A8T  OF  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

"Pacific  coast:  For  surveys  and  necessary  resurveys  of  coasts  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  United  States.'^  You 
are  asrking  for  an  increasn  from  $255,570  to  $294,000.  What  makes 
up  this  irfcrease  ? 

Col.  Jones.  First,  I  may  say  that  the  estimate  for  1922  was 
$428,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  interested  in  what  the  estimates  were.  I 
am  talking  about  actual  results.  I  understand,  Colonel,  you  have 
been  very  ambitious  and  that  you  are  anxious  to  improve  your 
service,  and  every  time  you  come  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations you  ask  for  a  good  deal  more  money  than  you  get.  We  all 
anderstand  that.  Let  us  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  before 
OS  and  it  will  save  considerable  time. 

OPERATINO   EXPENSES   OF  VESSELS. 

Col.  Jones.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  9  of  those  sheets  I  have  just 
banded  you  the  first  item  involving  the  Pacific  coast  estimate  of 
1294,000  is  $177,900.  This  covers  the  Surveyor,  the  largest  ship, 
loTJOO,  working  lOmonths;  theLydonia,  $41  000,  working  10 months; 
the  Explorer  J  $30,300,  working  8  months;  the  Wenonahy  $34,100, 
working  8  months;  the  Natomaj  $6,800,  working  10  months;  and  the 
Yukon,  $8,000,  working  7  months.  These  vessels  with  the  exception 
■'f  the  Naioma,  work  in  Alaska  from  April  to  October.  Then  they  are 
^»rought  back  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  work  on  the  Pacific  coast 
during  the  winter  months.  Below,  on  that  same  sheet,  you  will  see 
that!  have  made  a  memorandum  of  the  operating  expenses,  the 
expenses  when  they  are  laid  up,  and  also  the  outfit  in  the  last  column. 
On  the  next  page  you  will  see  the  operating  expenses  per  month  in 
the  matter  of^fuel,  both  when  they  are  operating  and  when  they  are 
laid  up.  In  figuring  on  oil,  the  Surveyor  is  the  only  oil-burning  ship 
we  have  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  page  9,  you  state  that  the  operating  expenses 
f»r  10  months  of  the  Surveyor  will  be  $4,950,  which  would  oe  an 
averase  of  $495  a  month,  and  you  state  that  the  expenses  for  two 
months  when  she  is  laid  up  will  be  $1,600,  or  an  average  of  $800  a 
month.  Does  it  cost  twice  as  much  to  lay  up  a  ship  as  it  does  to 
f»perate  herl 
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Col.  Jones.  That  is  misleading,  sir.  That  item  of  $4,950  is  the 
expense  per  month,  and  you  will  notice  it  is  extended  to  $57,700. 
The  other  item  of  $1,600  is  the  lump  sum  for  two  months. 

COAL. 

Col.  Jones.  In  Alaska  we  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  get  any  coal  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  only  wish  we  did. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  that? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  none  available. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  your  service,  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Bureau  oi  Fisheries,  with  a  large  number  of  ships 
operating  in  that  country.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  when  the  first  appropriation  was  made  for  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, and  it  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  we  were  going  to  secure 
coal  for  all  of  our  ships  of  the  Navy  and  the  other  ships  operating  in 
that  vicinity,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  where  we  have  ever  had  any 
coal  out  of  that  expenditure  of  $56,000,000  or  more  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  railroad,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 
Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  it,  Colonel? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  give  you  any  facts  as  to  when 
we  are  going  to  get  the  coal.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  the  very  unfortu- 
nate conditions  that  exist  up  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  first  tell  us  where  you  get  the  coal. 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  the  coal  wherever  we  can.  For  instance,  at 
Ketchikan,  which  is  the  entering  port  of  Alaska,  and  where  you 
would  think  that  coal  was  easily  obtainable,  I  have  been  in  Alaska 
when  vessels  were  tied  up  there  a  week  waiting  for  some  private 
concern  to  get  a  steamer  in  there  from  which  we  could  coal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  vou  get  coal  at  Ketchikan,  where  does  it  coino 
from  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  comes  from  British  Columbia  or  it  comes  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  get  the  coal  at  Seward  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Often  we  could  if  there  was  any  coal  available. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  coal  a  few  miles  iip  in  the  country  from 
Seward  where  the  Navy  is  building  a  road  in  order  to  get  the  mines 
opened  up.  I  know  that  last  year  they  were  asking  for  cleaning 
machines,  and  so  on,  to  be  used  at  the  mines. 

Col.  Jones.  They  were  largely  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value 
of  the  coal  for  purposes  useful  to  the  Navy  and  other  services. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Navy  is  operating  in  that  section,  too,  is  it  not  f 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  Navy  very  seldom  has  any  vessels  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  does  the  Navy  get  its  coal  wfien  it  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ketchikan  or  operating  in  Alaska,  generally? 

Col.  Jones.  They  get  it  the  same  way  we  do,  unless  they  have 
colliers  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  get  it  from  private  parties  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes.  As  I  say,  they  are  there  verv 
little.  I  can  tell  you  of  two  instances  I  saw  regarding  the  Navv% 
coaling.  At  Sitka,  they  had  a  vessel  or  two  there,  and  I  noticed  a 
collier  there  loaded  with  coal  and  they  coaled  from  her.    At  anotliei 
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time  I  saw  an  Ea^le  boat  at  Juneau,  and  I  noticed  that  this  vessel 
was  securing  coal  from  private  concern  and  that  was  in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  man  from  Alaska  stopping  at  my  hotel  who 
came  out  over  the  new  railroad,  and  he  states  that  they  have  plenty 
of  coal  and  are  operating  their  engines  with  local  coal.  If  the  railway 
can  secure  coal  for  their  engines,  there  must  be  coal  up  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  coal  there,  and  it  is  of  a  quality 
that  would  meet  the  demands,  but  it  is  now  mined  in  such  small 
quantities  that  there  is  not  enough  for  all  the  interested  Government 
services.  I  anticipate  that  as  soon  as  they  complete  the  road  and 
have  the  rolling  stock  there 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  The  road  is  completed  now,  and  they 
have  the  rolling  stocK  and  everything  and  the  only  thing  they  have 
to  build  is  one  of  the  big  bridges. 

ColJojTES.  I  don't  imagine  they  have  docking  facilities  for  the 
ships,  or  cars  to  carry  coal. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  Did  your  friend  disclose  how  these  mines  were  being 
operated,  whether  by  private  persons  or  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  private  operation  up  there  now. 

ilr.  Griffin.  The  mines  are  operated  bv  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  operated,  I  thinK,  by  the  GovemmeAt. 

ilr.  Griffin.  The  mines  are  operated,  perhaps,  just  for  the  use  of 
the  railroad. 

Commander  Parker.  I  think  you  gentlemen  should  imderstand 
that  we  always  buy  coal  from  the  navy  yard  or  get  it  from  the  navv 
(oal  pile  when  we  are  working  in  their  vicinity,  and  when  they  will 
sell  it  to  us,  the  same  as  we  buy  all  our  ship  stores  from  the  Navy. 

ilr.  Griffin.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  in  that  connection  tnat 
you  communicate  with  Gen.  Dawes  and  see  if  he  can  not  obtain  some 
coordination  between  jour  bureau  and  the  Navy  in  the  matter  of  fuel. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  CfnflSn,  it  has  not  been  a  question  of  coordination. 
The  Government  has  not  met  the  situation  by  hauling  the  coal  out 
Mid  having  facilities  for  placing  it  on  the  ships.  At  Seward  there  is 
••ne  Httle  dock  which  at  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  up  to,  and 
they  have  got  to  change  all  that  situation. 

ilr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  sailing  time  of  one  of  your  vessels  like 
the  Survey&r,  for  insttoce,  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  feetchikan? 

Col.  Jones.  Between  three  and  four  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  that  vessel  did  not  take  enough  coal  to  serve  for 
the  period  of  the  survey,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  run  back  to  Portland 
and  get  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  and  fuel  for  the  entire  period  of 
her  survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  take  8  or  10  days  to  make  the  round  trip  and 
in  the  meantime  we  might  have  to  wait  to  get  to  a  dock  after  she  gets 
'Ifiwn  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  large  a  supply  of  coal  can  she  carry  ? 

Col.  Jones.  She  burns  oil. 

ilr.  Griffin.  How  long  a  supply  can  she  carry  ? 

Col.  Jones.  She  can  carry  a  supply  of  1,785  barrels.  We  are  not 
tnjubled  much  in  handling  the  oil  situation,  but  the  coal  situation  is 
much  more  serious. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Why  do  you  not  send  an  oil-burning  ship  up  to  that 
region  where  coal  is  so  difficult  to  procure  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  We  have  had  no  other  oil-burning  vessels.  The  two 
vessels  we  have  just  acquired  from  the  Navy  are  ou  burning. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  outside  of  the  surveyor  and  the  two  vessels 
that  vou  anticipate  getting,  you  have  no  oil  burners. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  su-. 

SEWARD   HARBOR,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  about 
that  harbor  situation  at  Seward.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  ter- 
minal of  the  railroad  and  the  point  to  which  all  the  freight  from  the 
PacWic  coast  must  be  sent  in  order  to  be  shipped  over  the  railroad. 

Col.  Jones.  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  a  narbor,  is  a  very  wonder- 
ful body  of  protected  water,  and  to  the  layman  or  to  one  wno  simply 
looks  at  it  from  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  it  is  fine,  but  the  great 
depth  of  water  close  to  the  snore  makes  anchoring  almost  an  im- 
possibility. For  instance,  there  is  100  fathoms  oi  water  right  off 
the  shore,  and  I  know  from  experience  when  trying  to  find  anchorage, 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  find  any  place.  It  takes  considerable  time  before 
the  ancnor  gets  any  hold  at  all,  and  then  it  is  a  question  of  watching 
the  ship  very  carefully  against  drifting.  There  is  one  dock  there  ana 
that  dock  is  the  only  one  from  which  you  can  coal  from  the  railroad, 
unless  you  use  lighters  and  dximp  the  coal  and  take  them  out  and 
load  the  coal  into  the  ships  out  somewhere  in  Resurrection  Bay. 
They  have  not  got  those  lighters  and  they  have  not  the  machinery 
for  lifting  that  coal  on  to  the  lighter  or  taking  it  off  of  the  lighter  onto 
the  ship,  and  while  I  realize  that  they  are  getting  at  the  coS  proposi- 
tion, it  has  been  a  most  amazing  thmg  to  me  that  eight  years  ago  I 
recommended  the  expediting  of  this  matter,  and  there  has  been  so 
Uttle  done  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  Government  vessels  and  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  exorbitant  prices  we  pay  for  foreign  coal. 
I  know  of  an  instance  in  Unalaska  where  an  Australian  ship  tied  up 
there,  a  middleman  never  touched  the  coal  and  I  understood  he  got 
S4  a  ton  commission,  and  that  was  the  only  coal  available  for  our 
ship,  and  we  had  to  load  it  on  the  ship  and  use  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  per  ton  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  paid  at  that  time  about  $15  a  ton;  now  coal  in 
Alaska  has  gone  up.  We  have  had  to  pay  $20  at  times  in  order  to 
get  coal. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  that  coal  came  from  Australia  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  Australian  ship,  and  there  it  was  feed- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  vessels,  the  fisheries  vessels,  and  the  Coast  Survey 
vessels. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  is  the  matter  with  our  Pacific  coast  business- 
men. It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  investment  and 
a  profit  ? 

Col.  Jones.  A  Pacific  coast  man  was  the  middleman  living  at 
Unalaska  and  getting  the  money;  and  in  my  report  of  1914  I  laid 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  Government  acquiring  land  there  with 
facilities  already  at  hand  for  handling  this  coal  situation,  and  I  will 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  has  cost  the  Government  half  a  million 
dollars  more  in  that  period  of  time  in  buying  coal,  which  could  easily 
have  been  obviated. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  appropriations  we  have  been  making  tn 
build  the  railroad  in  Alaska  are  just  a  beginning,  is  not  that  so  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  have  got  to  go  on  and  appropriate  consider- 
iUe  more  million  dollars  before  we  get  the  necessary  arrangements 
so  we  can  get  that  coal  out. 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  What  is  the  situation  at  Dutch  Harbor  now  ? 
Col.  Jones.  Dutch  Harbor ,.  which  I  recommended  so  strongly  that 
the  GoYeminent  acquire  and  use  as  a  fuel  base,  I  understand,  has  been 
bouriit  by  a  private  concern  and  tismied  into  the  very  thing  I  wanted 
the  Government  to  use  it  for.  It  could  have  been  bought  for  about 
$20,000  then.  I  suppose  it  is  worth  five  times  as  much  now  and  we 
have  got  no  Government  coaling  station  in  Western  Alaska  at  all. 
We  buy  oil  at  Akutan,  Aleutian  Islands,  from  private  interests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  ever  call  Col.  Dawes's  attention  to  that 
situation  ? 

Col.  Jokes.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  over  the  coaling  situation  in  Alaska 
at  Jen^  with  Col.  Dawes,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  it, 
but  I  suppose  with  the  multitude  of  other  things  he  haSj^  he  could 
not  give  it  immediate  attention.  There  is  nothing  to  me  that  looks 
so  impractical  and  so  wasteful  as  the  way  the  Government  vessels 
are  forced  to  buy  their  fuel  in  Alaska,  and  I  state  this  from  my  own 
observations,  because  I  have  been  all  through  Alaska  and  have 
noticed  these  conditions. 
Mr.  OuvER.  Do  all  the  Government  vessels  bum  coal  ? 
Col.  Jokes.  Not  all  of  them.  The  modem  vessels  like  the  Surveyor 
bum  oil,  but  manv  of  the  ships  bum  coal  simply  because  it  would 
not  be  a  practicable  proposition  to  convert  them. 

ilr.  OiJVEB.  It  is  cheaper,  of  course,  to  operate  coal  vessels  from 
eertain  ports  now,  but  1  imagine  the  oil-burning  vessels  could  be 
«»peratea  more  cheaply  there;  is  that  a  fact  or  not? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  a  fact;  yes,  sir.  I  have  noted  in  several  instances 
a  Government  vessel  going  into  Ketchikan  or  Juneau  and  waiting 
there  for  days  for  a  private  or  local  concern  to  secure  coal  from 
British  Columbia  or  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  to  sell  to  a  Government 
^hip,  losing  not  only  money  on  the  purchase  but  being  tied  up  and 
not  able  to  continue  their  work. 


VESSEL    '^SURVEYOR.*' 


ilr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  expect  to  operate  the  Sup^eyor  this 
summer? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Surveyor  will  be  operated  in  Alaska.  I  have  a 
chATt  there  marked  and  showing  exactly  where  she  would  be  com- 
pleting the  unsurveyed  area  in  southeastern  Alaska,  which  is  not 
'»nly  the  most  dangerous  but  the  most  widely  used  of  any  of  the 
waters  in  Alaska.  1  would  like  to  show  you  just  the  rocks  we  found 
^  the  r^ular  channels.  There  [indicating]  is  a  pinnacle  rock  we 
hfund  right  in  the  course  of  a  steamer  and  one  which,  by  the  way, 
wrecked  a  steamer.  You  will  notice  there  the  names  of  vessels  that 
have  been  lost  in  Alaska.  You  were  speaking  a  while  ago  of  wrecks. 
There  is  a  list  of  wrecks  in  southeastern  Alaska  amounting  to  some 
125,000,000  when  ships  were  cheap  to  build.  The  wrecks  are  way 
up  into  the  thousands  now.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  loss  of  every  vessel  is  due  to  an  inadequate  charting  or  the 
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lack  of  a  chart,  because  it  is  often  due  to  very  careless  and  faultv 
navigating,  but  with  the  opening  of  Alaska,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  onry  able  to  reach  Alaska  by  water,  makes  it  quite  imperative 
that  the  cnarting  of  Alaska's  coast  be  not  delayed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  notice  in  1921  you  operated  the  Surveyor  6^  months 
and  in  1923  you  are  estimating  tnat  you  will  operate  her  for  10  months. 
Can  you  operate  10  months  up  in  those  waters? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  as  soon  as  the  Surveyor  leaves  Alaska  she  has 
regular  work,  as  indicated  on  this  chart,  off  the  coast  of  California 
and  Oregon  and  Washington.  There  are  no  complete  surveys  of  any 
of  that  coast,  so  that  as  soon  as  she  returns  from  Alaska  she  is  put  to 
work  the  same  as  the  other  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  she  works  the  year  around  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  off  San  Francisco  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  this  [indicating]  is  San  Francisco.     This  work 
is  completed  and  this  is  what  we  expect  to  continue.     There  is  a 
chart  tnere  which  I  am  very  anxious  lor  you  to  see,  because  I  have 
some  rather  graphic  illustrations.     Here  is  an  instance  right  here  at 
Chicagof  Island.     In  1921  I  was  in  Portlock  Harbor,  and  I  mot 
different  people  there  who  were  talking  of  building  pulp  mills.     I 
could  show  you  many  requests  to  open  oil  fields  ana  coal  lands  and 
build  pulp  mills  and  open  mines,  where  the  approaches  to  that  area 
are  without  a  single  sounding,  and  my  thought  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to   spend    money   in    the   interior,    like    spending    $60,000,000    or 
$65,000,000  on  a  railroad,  when  the  only  way  you  can  reach  that 
railroad  is  by  water,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  make  those  waters 
safe  for  the  vessels  that  have  to  go  to  the  various  ports.     In  other 
words,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  were  putting  the  blinds  on  our  windows 
before  our  steel  structure  is  erected.     The  principal  wrecks  which  1 
have  indicated  here  have  been  caused  by  striking  these  pinnacle 
rocks.    This  pinnacle  rock  here  [indicating]  is  quite  a  noted  one, 
because  the  lead  line  struck  the  apex,  bounded  off,  and  went  down 
six  hundred  and  odd  feet,  and  the  wire  drag  found  it  and  there  wa> 
only  17  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  over  its  point. 

WIRE   DRAGGING  IN    ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  you  propose  to  do  then  is  to  wire  drag  this 
territory?  ' 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  to  wire  drag  all  of  southeastern  Alaska.  Tlie 
blue  shows  the  work  that  is  completed  and  the  red  is  what  we  are 
anticipating  finishing.  I  have  established  a  rather  stringent  rule 
that  we  wm  not  jump  from  one  place  to  another.  For  instance ,\^-c 
will  get  a  letter  from  a  man  who  wants  to  develop  a  port  which  ha.i 
no  survey.  You  can  readily  appreciate  that  if  we  had  a  vessel  anci 
steamed  1,000  miles  to  undertake  a  piece  of  work,  it  would  not  onl^i 
be  using  up  a  lot  of  money  going  to  and  from,  but  we  would  never  gei 
anything  done  of  a  definite,  constructive  nature.  So  we  have  follo\%'- 
ed  the.  policy  of  completing  the  work  as  we  go  along.  Here  [indicat- 
ing on  map]  is  Ketchikan,  and  this  is  the  way  up  to  Juneau,  th< 
capital,  and  here  is  where  they  come  out  on  to  the  hi^h  sea< 
asain.  All  this  water  area  in  here  has  to  be  wire  dragged  Deoaii>^^ 
this  picture  illustrates  just  what  the  bottom  is.     If  you  can  picture 
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Alaska  with  its  great  big  mountain  ranges  and  just  for  a  moment 
cam-  that  picture  in  mind  as  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  in 
^outheastem  Alaska,  you  will  find  thousands  of  these  pinnacle  rocks. 
We  have  foimd  where  there  was  100  fathoms  of  water  in  an  area  of 
perhaps  1  mile  square,  and  right  in  the  center  of  that  area,  one  of 
these  spiral  rocks,  almost  like  a  church  steeple,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water  all  around  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  depths  are  you  dragging  there. 

Col.  Jones.  Eighty-five  feet. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Wiiat  is  the  necessity  for  dragging  85  feet  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  not  any  more  expensive  except  for  the  material, 
and  I  am  thinking  that  perhaps  the  submarines  some  day  will  utilize 
that  area,  and  we  are  looking  ahead  some  years^  which  will  save 
expense,  and  therefore  we  think  we  should  anticipate  somewhat 
when  we  are  incurring  comparatively  little  more  expense  in  order 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  wire  drag  parties  will  you  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Explorer,  which  you  will  notice  is  the  third  ship 
on  that  list,  carries  the  wire-drag  outfit.  While  she  is  doing  some 
hydn^raphic  work,  the  wire-drag  party,  which  I  spoke  of  yesterday, 
can  carry  on  the  work  and  complete  it  as  they  go  along,  accomplish- 
ing a  double  function. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  wrecks  of  vessels  worth  two  or  three 
miUion  dollars.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  vessels 
were  all  lost  because  they  had  not  a  chart,  because  that  is  not  the 
fact,  but  many  of  them  have  hit  these  pinnacle  rocks,  and  you  can  go 
through  Soutneastem  Alaska  and  locate  on  the  chart  Califorma 
rock,  Ohio  rock,  etc.,  which  are  all  commemorative  of  a  vessel  that 
has  gone  down  at  that  spot.  People  have  asked  me,  ^' Why  do  they 
not  nit  these  rocks''?  Give  them  time  and  they  will  hit  them  all, 
hut  to  my  mind  that  is  not  the  way  to  locate  tnem,  and  Alaska  is 
developing  very  rapidly. 

When  I  was  there  in  1920, 1  had  the  captains  of  two  of  our  biggest 
^hips  ask  me,  ''When  are  you  going  to  survey  this  port?  We  have 
a  large  amount  of  stuff  to  land  there  but  we  will  not  go  in  there  until 
vou  make  a  close  survey  of  it.'*  That  illustrates  Mmat  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  many  ways. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  wreck  of  the  Milwaukee^  a  vessel  worth 
SS,OO0,0OO. 

Here  is  another  illustration  that  I  prepared  showing  the  contour 
of  the  bottom,  and  there  the  pinnacle  rocks  are  shown. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  years  have  you  been  working  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  been  working  in  Alaska  for  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  DicblInson.  Can  you  not  get  a  safe  channel  through  there  so 
that  at  least  vessels  in  going  and  coming  will  be  comparatively  safe  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickinson,  we  are  doing  it  and  we  are  doing  it  very 
rapidly,  but  the  first  surveying,  like  all  pioneer  work,  was  done  with  a 
very  anall  outfit  and  everybody  wanted  this  little  port  surveyed  or 
that  little  port  surveyed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  If  you  try 
to  comply  with  every  request,  they  will  want  you  to  make  a  detailed 
survey  of  absolutely  every  little  cape  and  port  up  ther6. 

CoLJoxEs.  But,  Mr.  Dickinson,  I  have  just  spoken  of  that  and 
have  said  that  it  is  a  fixed  rule  in  our  oflSce  that  we  will  not  do  that 
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any  more.  It  is  expensive  and  is  not  good  business.  We  have  laid 
out  a  very  clear^  practical  plan  for  completing  the  important  surveys 
as  we  go  along)  and  we  do  not  jimip  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  miles. 

Mr.  Oltveb.  How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  the  surveys  that 
you  have  planned  as  important  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  should  say  that  the  important  surveys  of  Alaska, 
going  at  the  rate  we  are  now,  would  take  15  years.  I  am  speaking  of 
tbe  vital  development. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  per  year  of  that  surveying  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  cost  in  the  neighboihood  of  $300,000  for  the 
field  work.  Mr.  Ohver,  here  is  a  little  chart  showing  where  there  are 
oil  wells.  There  is  great  need  for  encouraging  the  o]>ening  of  those 
oil  fields  and  yet  they  can  not  get  a  vessel  to  approach  that  harbor. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  determine  which  places  are  relatively 
more  important  than  others. 

Col.  Jones.  We  base  that  on  the  developed  ports;  for  instance, 
Ketchikan,  Wransell,  Petersburg,  Juneau,  Skagway,  and  then  out 
here  on  to  the  high  seas,  all  of  those  places  being  in  the  panhandle. 

Mr.  OuvER.  "mere  are  many  surveys  that  must  be  made  then  to 
those  ports  before  you  can  safely  enter  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  those  are  the  surveys  you  are  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  making  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  bringing  out  entirely  those  sutvp^-s 
that  have  to  do  first  with  the  safety  oi  the  vessels,  and  secondly,  with 
the  commercial  development  that  is  going  on  in  the  territory,  and 
we  are  not,  of  course,  laying  any  stress  on  any  individual  requt^sts 
except  insofar  as  it  meets  the  general  proposition  of  proper  safety 
for  vessels  and  development. 

TRANSFER  OV   VESSEL    "LYDONIA''   FROM   PACIFIC  TO   ATLANTIC   COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  we  had  up  the  item  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
you  mentioned  something  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast  ;  do  j'ou  care 
to  say  anything  about  that  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  was  in  reference  to  this  same  letter,  bearing  on 
a  siipplemcntal  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  covered  that  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  another  phase  to  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $27,000  under  the  item  for  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  the  Lydonia,  and  that  means  that  the  $41, 0(H) 
item  you  have  here  on  page  9  would  come  out  of  this  estimate, 
does  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  speak  of  that  now,  if  I  may. 
Peradventure  this  letter  comes  through  to  you  and  you  give  it 
favorable  consideration,  the  $27,000  for  the  Lydonia  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  west  coast.  The  $41,000  that  we  are  asking  for  in 
Pacific  coast  expenses  would  be  applied  to  keeping  one  of  these  new 
vessels  turned  over  by  the  Navy,  plus  $58,739.30,  making  a  total  of 
$99,739  to  keep  both  of  those  vessels  in  the  field  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Wh&t  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  cost  of  putting  them 
in  condition  for  your  use  f 

Col.  Jones.  $72,300. 
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Mr.  OuvEB.  And  you  think  that  thej  can  be  more  economically 
operated  than  the  coal-burning  vessels  in  the  work  you  intend  to  apply 
them  to  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  they  can  be  more  economically  operated  than 
many  of  the  vessels  we  have,  because  they  are  very  staunch  vessels. 
Hiey  are  rugeed  ships  with  plenty  of  beam,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
we  nave  to  Took  for.  For  instance,  right  after  the  war  we  had 
turned  over  to  us  two  or  three  of  the  yachts  that  they  had,  but  they 
were  so  weak  in  the  upper  structure  that  they  would  not  hold  the 
laonches  or  the  machmery  which  we  have  to  erect  on  the  upper 
works.  We  have  known  for  several  years  that  these  vessels  would 
meet  our  needs,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  them 
until  right  now,  and  they  are  sihiply  waiting  for  these  alterations 
to  be  made  before  being  put  to  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  tne  alterations  going  to  be  made  before  we 
make  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  said  they  are  waiting  for  the  alterations  to 
be  made.     We  do  not  spend  any  money  until  we  have  it  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  While  we  have  been  discussing  this  matter  this 
morning,  a  supplemental  estimate  has  come  in  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  wnich  provides  for  field  expenses  for  the  Atlantic  coast, 
127,000,  and  for  field  expenses  for  the  Pacific  coast,  $58,739.30,  ana 
for  pay  of  officers,  men  etc.,  on  vessels  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
$118,090.20,  and  there  is  the  following  statement  accompanying  tne 
f^timate: 

These  items  are  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  of  two  vessels  transferred  to  the  Coast 
^d  Geodetic  Survey  by  the  Navy  Department.  In  the  original  estimates  submitted 
bv  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  an  item  for  the  construction 
-i  three  new  vessels  was  included,  but  no  amounts  were  included  for  operating  those 
^^*see\a  since,  if  authorized,  the  vessels  would  not  have  been  ready  to  operate  during 
tho  year.  TTiis  item  for  the  construction  of  three  new  vessels  was  eliminated  upon 
the  bssis  of  providing  for  the  transfer  of  two  vessels  from  the  Navy  Department, 
yhich  transfer  has  since  then  been  accomplished.  No  provision,  however,  was  made 
in  the  Budget  for  the  cost  of  operating  these  vessels,  and  this  supplemental  estimate 
i»  now  submitted  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  both  of  the  vessels  trans- 
:«wd  from  the  Navy,  which  are  oil-burning  vessels,  on  the  Pacific  cpast,  where  fuel 
il  is  cheaper  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  thereby  relieve  one  coal-burning  vessel 
107  in  Pacific  waters  for  use  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  coal  is  cheaper  uian  on 
*^«  Pacific  coast. 

If  these  funds  are  not  provided  it  will  be  necessary  for  these  vessels  to  remain  tied 
'dp  and  idle  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  which  will  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
'-lypntly  necessary  survey  work  to  be  done  but  will  be  much  more  injurious  to  the 
•fflKla  than  keeping  them  in  commission  and  using  them. 

Col.  Jones.  Briefly  analyzing  this  supplemental  estimate,  per- 
adventure  it  goes  torough;  the  Lydonia  now  on  the  Pacific  coast 
would  be  sent  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  will  she  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Col.  Jones.  Well,  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  there. 

Mr-  Shreve.  I  know  that;  out  where  is  she  going  to  be  located  ? 

Col-  Jones.  For  instance,  on  this  work  right  here,  which  jou  will 
notice  is  almost  void  of  any  surveys,  off  of  Cape  Hatteras  m  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  indicated  in  white  on  the  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  not  put  it  in  colors  because  it  had 
not  eot  to  the  point  where  we  assumed  our  request  would  be  granted. 

Mr-  Shreve.  This  is  all  new  work  that  you  did  not  expect  to  have 
this  year? 
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Col.  Jones.  Yes.  We  see  the  necessity  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman:  but  I 
was  simply  bringing  before  you  what  we  definitely  had  in  our  original 
estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  you  have  had  one  ship  added  to  your  service 
for  this  work,  and  we  want  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do  with  it. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Lydonia  takes  the  place  of  a  vessel  we  lost  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  that  i 

Col.  Jones.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  it  has  been  some  time  since  you  had  that 
vessel. 

Col.  Jones.  And  in  the  meantime  the  survevs  in  certain  localities 
have  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  vessel  lost  on  one  of  these  hidden  rocks,  oi 
something  of  that  sort  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir:  she  struck  a  submerged  wreck.  There  wa< 
no  indication  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  immediate  need  for  the  survey  of  this 
particular  territory  off  Cape  Hatteras  which  you  have  just  pointed 
out? 

Col.  Jones.  The  survey  is  very  inadequate  because  it  is  very  old 
and  it  is  simply  a  local  survey.  It  does  not  go  far  enough  out  int< 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  the  survey  cover  any  regularly  used  routes  now 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  used  all  the  time,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  most  of  the  ship 
went  as  far  as  they  could  off  Cape  Hatteras. 

Col.  Jones.  They  all  trv  to  sight  the  lightship  down  there  becHu^i 
it  is  a  check  on  their  position.  They  come  in  there  as  close  as  tlicj 
dare,  because  that  shortens  the  voyage  between  the  North  Atlantii 
and  the  southern  ports.  The  bottom  is  of  shifting  sand,  and  then 
has  been  no  survey  there  for  20  years,  and  we  know  that  the  char 
is  faulty  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  be  able  to  assist  shipping  by  shortening  tli 
route  they  will  take  m  making  that  voyage  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  hope  so. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  that  in  ordinary  times  they  will  be  able  to  folloi 
a  nearer  channel  which  will  be  entirely  safe  for  them  ? 

MINE    SWEEPERS   TO    TAKE   PLACE   OF   VESSELS    "MACARTHUR"    AXD    "PATTKRS*  N.' 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  do.  Mr.  Oliver,  getting  bac 
to  this  supplemental  estimate  for  the  Lydonia  coming  to  the  Atlanti 
coast  and  her  place  being  taken  by  one  of  the  mine  sweepers,  I  woul 
like  to  add  here  that  just  before  tne  war  two  of  our  vessels,  the  \f(U 
Arthur  and  the  Patterson,  were  condemned  and  sold.  We  have  neve 
replaced  those  vessels,  and  that  is  why  we  have  been  asking  eac 
year  for  $1,000,000  to  have  two  vessels  built.  We  have  now  gotte 
them  without  having  them  built,  and  their  work  in  the  summer  tim 
would  be  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  inspected  the  two  vessels  that  will  li 
turned  over  to  you  in  tne  event  this  appropriation  is  made  ? 

Col.  Jones,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  are  they  in  good  condition  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  And  the  money  which  you  are  asking  for  will  place 
them  in  con<Iition  to  be  operated  by  you  as  first-class  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  $72,300  is  simply  for  work  such  as  pro- 
viding a  drafting  room,  and  things  of  that  sort,  to  meet  our  special 
reauirements. 

iff.  Oliver.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  is  that  I  happen  to 
know  there  are  a  number  of  the  mine  sweepers  now  laid  up,  and  I 
thought  it  was  important  that  vou  get  those  in  the  best  condition. 

CoL  Jones.  We  got  two  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  these  two  ships,  and  what 
will  be  the  expense  of  operation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  About  1,000  tons  each,  and  the  cost  of  operating  the 
vessel  is  about  the  same  as  the  Surveyor y  for  instance,  whicn  is  $57,700,. 
based  on  this  detailed  estimate  given  on  page  9. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  say  they  are  both  oil  burners  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  this  arrangement  has  a  double  advantage  in 
that  if  the  Coast  Survey  is  permitted  to  put  vessels  of  this  type  in 
operation  and  keep  them  in  condition,  they  will  serve  as  very  valuable 
auxiliaries  to  the  Navy  in  the  event  of  need,  and  that  was  one  char- 
acter of  vessels  we  were  greatly  in  need  of  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Col.  Jones.  Just  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  in  the  last  war. 
As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  the  Surveyor,  which  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  asset  on  account  of  her  storage  capacity  lor  fuel,  was  turned 
right  over  with  the  officers  to  the  Navy,  and  that  vessel  went  right 
over  into  the  war  zone.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  being  used  to  great 
advantage  in  peace  time  in  very  hazardous  and  very  necessary  work 
f(ir  the  Drotection  of  vessels. 

Mr.  OovER.  In  other  words,  the  ready  convertibility  of  those 
vessels  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  their  value  to 
Wh  services. 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  too  much  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  through  the  help  of  everybody  that  had  any  part  in  the  trans- 
action, these  two  vessels,  which  otherwise  probably  would  not  be  used 
will  now^  be  placed  in  a  service  greatly  in  need  of  them  and  will  be 
ii«ed  to  carry  on  work  that  must  be  done  in  a  pioneer  coimtry  which 
Congress  is  going  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention  to. 

ifr.  Dickinson.  Can  the  Navy  appropriation  bill  be  correspond- 
ingly decreased  if  they  turn  these  vessels  over  to  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  Navy 
jil)out  that. 

I  have  here  a  picture  of  a  vessel  I  was  on  in  1914  in  Bering  Sea. 
The  following  month  she  struck  a  rock  and  was  a  total  loss.  She 
was  worth  about  $500,000  and  was  practically  a  new  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  vessel  was  that? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Tahoma,  This  is  a  picture  of  the  vessel  taken  on 
the  day  I  was  on  her,  and  this  is  a  picture  just  before  she  simk,  I 
just  show  this  as  evidencing  the  need  of  making  an  accurate  survey 
of  that  country  which  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  simply  by  saving 
ships  and* notnin^  else,  not  to  mention  its  value  to  shipping.  The 
shipping  companies  that  go  up  there  write  us  letters  repeatedly 
asking,  'When  are  you  going  to  survey  such  and  such  area?'' 
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NUMBER  or  VESSELS  USED  IN  SURVET  WORK  OF  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  have  then  seven  vessels,  all  told,  surveying 
on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 
\  Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  have  six. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  would  have  seven  next  year  if  you  get  these 
two  ships  from  the  Navy  ? 
;  Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  find  use  for  all  those  vessels  ? 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  said  yesterday  that  when  this  wire-drag 
work  was  once  done,  it  was  finished  for  all  time. 
i  Col.  Jones.  The  wire  drag  has  not  a  great  part  in  connection  with 

the  large  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  particular  work  will  these  large  vessels  perform  ( 

Col.  Jones.  These  large  vessels  do  the  work  that  is  indicated  herr 

[indicating].     This  is  not  wire-drag  work.     It  is  offshore  hydrography 

(  all  the  way  along  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  some  2,500  miles,  and  all  the 

coastwise  shipping  has  got,  sooner  or  later,  to  have  an  accurate  chart 

I  to  use  in  toucning  the  various  places  of  importance  on  the  Alaska 

coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  their  work  is  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
i  making  charts  and  establishing  channels  in  that  locality  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  tnere  is  a  demand  for  that  work.  I 
would  like  to  show  you  this  illustration  [indicating].  You  ask  if  we 
can  keep  the  ships  in  'commission.  Here  is  California,  with  73  per 
cent  of  her  coast  line  not  surveyed,  83  per  cent  of  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
56  per  cent  of  the  coast  of  Washington,  while  the  Philippines  only 
has  36  per  cent. 

COOPERATION   OF  PHILIPPINE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  in  the  Philippines  ?  They  are 
helping,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  an  agreement  between  tlui 
insular  government  and  this  Government,  made  in  1899,  whereby 
we  are  compelled  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  help  in  the  shape  ol 
officers,  and  we  have  one  of  our  largest  ships  and  maintain  an  offird 
there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  pay  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  vessel  f 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  only  have  one  vessel  there.  Wti 
furnish  the  Pathfinder  for  that  work,  which  is  our  second  largest  ship 
not  including  these  two  new  vessels  recently  acquired.  They  furnisi 
two  other  vessels,  the  Marinduque  and  the  Fathomer,  and  thev  alsc 
contribute  a  certain  proportion  to  the  upkeep.  In  our  oflFice  a1 
Manila  we  have  a  head  man  there  and  some  computers  and  draft*- 
men,  but  they  pay,  in  a  measure,  part  of  the  expense.  For  instant^e 
we  have  a  small  printing  plant  there  which  is  maintained  in  order  t( 
expedite  the  printing  of  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  use  one  of  these  new  vessels  in  the  Philip 
pines  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  probably  send  one  o 
them  for  a  winter  or  two  to  Honolulu. 
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WRECKS   ON   PACIPIC  COAST  DUE  TO   LACK   OP   ACCURATE   SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  ah-eady  covered  the 
important  ports  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  surveys  are  very  scattering  and  were 
made,  many  of  them,  when  we  first  went  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  For  instance,  this  percentage  shown  here  in  Cali- 
fornia is  made  up  of  the  entire  coast  line ;  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  practically  all  of  the  shipping  of  California, 
or  a  large  percentage  of  it,  is  either  at  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles. 

Col.  (K>NES.  The  ports  are  quite  well  looked  after.  I  am  talking 
about  the  coastwise  trade;  that  is,  a  steamer  leaving  Portland,  Oreg., 
or  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  going  to  San  Francisco.  There  is  an  absence 
of  surveys  aloi^  the  entire  route,  because  they  were  done  years  ago 
very  casually  and  have  never  been  supplemented  by  close,  accurate 
surveys  to  meet  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day.' 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  is  it  not  true  that  vessels  leave  Portland 
Or^.,  and  go  to  San  Francisco  day  after  day  and  day  after  day,  and 
know  an  absolutely  safe  route  that  they  can  follow. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  There  have  been  more  wrecks 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  past  five  years,  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
a  lack  of  accurate  surveys,  than  any  part  of  our  coastal  waters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  map  which  you 
have  submitted  has  been  put  in  the  record,  or  not,  but  it  is  a  map 
of  Alaska  prepared  by  the  Alaska  Bureau  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1916. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  a  more  nearly  accurate  one  than  that  which  I 
could  send  over  to  you. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  it  shows  that  97  vessels 
were  wrecked  between  1867  and  1915,  a  period  of  48  years,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  hulls  and  cargoes  wais  $7>916,500,  which  is  an 
average  annual  loss  of  about  $165,000. 

Col.  Jones.  And  those  vessels  were  built  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  construction  was  very  low.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  loss  of  the 
Bear  which  .occurred  in  1916  off  the  coast  of  California.  That  was 
directly  due  to  lack  of  nautical  information,  and  that  vessel  was 
estimated  at  tie  time  to  be  worth  $1,500,000.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  the  AlasJcay  which  was  lost  off  the  California  coast  last  sum- 
mer, and  was  worth  approximately  $4,000,000.  Y^le  there  may 
have  been  some  neglect  m  the  captain  maintaining  his  speed  during 
thick  weather,  yet  if  he  had  had  the  full  nautical  information  that 
we  hope  to  furnish  some  time,  the  wreck  probably  would  never  have 
happened.    That  is  what  we  firmly  believe. 

ifr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  I  suggest  that  you  do  with  this  map  which 
vou  have  just  handed  me,  which  was  prepared  by  your  bureau,  the 
j^e  as  was  done  with  the  map  prepared  by  the  Seattle  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  that  is,  collate  all  the  information  giving  the  number  of 
wrecks  with  the  value  of  the  hulls  and  cargoes  as  far  as  you  are  able 
to  ascertain  that,  and  put  that  information  in  the  record. 
Col.  Jones.  This  information  is  published  in  hearings  on  sundry 

nvil  bill  for  1916,  pages  536  to  539. 
Capt.  Faris.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement,  gentlemen, 

which  I  think  wiU  clear  up  things  a  little  bit.     It  is  in  the  navigation 

«82S3— 22 ^21 
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of  ships  particularly  in  thick  weather  that  this  information  is  of 
value.  iNavigators  run  by  the  sounding  lead  and  they  get  two  kinds 
of  information,  not  only  the  depth  of  the  water  but  the  character  of 
the  bottom  helps  them  also.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Alaska,  She  was  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Mendocino.  It  so  happens  that  we  now  know  that  at  the  north  of 
Cape  Mendocino  there  is  a  deep  submarine  valley  and  at  the  south 
of  Cape  Mendocino  there  is  another  one  verv  similar  in  depth.  In 
thick  weather,  of  course,  the  navigator  should  be  cunning  his  lead  lino 
to  find  out  the  depth  of  water.  .The  north  one  of  those  was  only 
recently  charted,  and  the  south  one  had  been  charted  a  little  pre- 
viously. They  come  down  there  on  soundings,  so  to  speak,  less  than 
100  fathoms,  and  suddenly  they  get  into  this  submarine  valley  ami 
they  get  no  bottom,  not  knowing  what  is  actually  there  because  it 
was  not  on  the  chart,  they  supposed  they  were  out  in  deep  water 
again  and  off  Cape  Mendocino. 

That  is  the  value  of  knowing  what  is  along  the  coast.     1  am  a 

Practical  navigator  and  have  navigated  ships  a  eood  deal,  and  I 
ave  often  had  to  find  my  way  in  that  manner,  oy  taking  a  long 
line  of  soundings,  plotting  them  to  the  scale  of  the  chart  to  find  thc^ 
courses  you  are  steering  and  to  see  whether  they  fit  here  or  then* 
or  somewhere  else,  so  that  you  can  find  out  somewhere  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  where  you  are.     That  is  the  reason  I  thought 
it  well  to  tell  you  that  we  must  know  something  besides  the  channel 
itself.     We  must  kiiow  what  is  along  the  coast.     We  must  know 
what  is  along  the  coast  so  that  when  the  captain  is  running  along 
some  distance  from  shore  and  has  not  seen  the  sun  or  a  star  for 
several  days,  when  he  gets  his  soundings  he  can  plot  those  sound- 
ings and  tell  whether  he  is.  here,  there,  or  some  other  place,  and  the 
very  character  of  the  bottom  mud  will  sometimes  tell  him  that.     1 
have  also  had  some  experience  in  coming  into  Puget  Sound,  which  is 
very  deep  water,  and  we  have  known  of  wrecks  there.     The  Vale uc la, 
which  went  ashore  on  Vancouver  Island,  was  wrecked  due  to  two 
things,  one  was  that  the  captain  did  not  take  soundings  as  he  shouhi. 
and  the  other  was  that  he  took  no  accurate  account  of  the  current. 
In  good  weather,  almost  anybody  can  run  a  ship,  and  it  is  in  bad 
weather  that  vou  must  take  accoimt  of  every  oit  of  information 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  below  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  in  order  sometimes  to  save  not  only  your  ship  and  its  oarg^^^ 
but  the  lives  of  the  people  who  are  on  board.     That  is  the  rea^son 
it  is  very  essential  to  go  outside  and  tell  them  something  of   the 
bottom,  as  soon  as  their  lead  will  reach  it,  before  they  get  up  on 
the  shore.     I  have  been  coming  from  Alaska  in  a  hurricane  of  wind; 
when  I  found  myself  instead  of  being  30  miles  offshore,  as  given  hy 
dead  reckoning,  actually  within  6  miles  of  the  shore,  and  if  the  weather 
had  not  cleared  up  a  little  bit  just  then  we  would  have  been   the 
other  6  miles. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  connection  with  the  statement  just  made,  I  tliink 
it  would  be  well  to  insert  in  the  record  the  information  set  out  on  tlu^ 
chart  which  you  have  just  exhibited  to  us. 

Col.  eJoNES.  This  is  a  map  prepared  by  our  bureau  showing  that 
266  vessels  were  lost  through  foundering,  stranding,  and  biirnjnt:r  on 
the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon  from  1906  to  1916,  inclusive. 
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CHABTINO  OF  PRINCIPAL  CHANNELS  IN   SOUTHEASTERN   ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  will  next  take  up  the  work  of  the  Wenonahy 
for  which  you  estimate  $34,100  for  eight  months'  work. 

Col.  Jones.  The  plan  of  work  for  the^  Wenonah  is  in  connection 
with  this  general  scneme  of  systematically  completing  the  charting  of 
the  principal  channels  in  southeastern  Alaska.  She  is  a  smaller  ves- 
sel than  the  ones  we  iiave  heretofore  talked  about. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  Seward  shown  on  that  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  Seward  is  out  here.  This  does  not  go  any 
further  than  Cape  St.  Elias. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Is  Cordova  shown  on  that  map  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  will  show  that  to  you;  it  is  right  here 
[indicating  on  map].     Here  is  Seward. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  locations  clear. 

Col.  Jones.  You  asked  about  Cordova.  A  wagon  road  has  been 
built  through  to  Tanana  and  Fairbanks.  Here  is  Cordova  [indicating 
on  map],  wnere  the  Copper  River  Railroad  starts. 

Capt.  Faris.  That  is  about  half  way  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Col.  Jones.  All  these  vessels  which  are  working  throughout 
Alaskan  waters  are  simply  taken  there  in  sections  and  systematically 
completed,  and  an  available  chart  would  insure  the  safety  of  these 
vessels.  Then,  you  must  remember  there  are  1,104  islands  m  Alaska, 
the  largest  one  being  135  miles  long.  That  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  enormous  area  of  southeastern  Alaska  alone.  It  looks  small 
on  the  chart,  but  we  feel  that  to  do  one  section  of  it  and  leave  another 
section  blank  or  incomplete  is  not  expediting  the  completion  of  an 
important  scheme.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  into  the 
manv  hundreds  of  tmdeveloped  ports.  We  are  simply  going  through 
Alaska  and  opening  up  the  principal  channels  ana  the  approaches. 
Speaking  of  tne  approaches,  take  fcetchikan,  for  instance.  When  I 
vent  to  Ketchikan  the  first  time  there  were  two  or  three  docks. 
When  I  was  there  in  1920  there  were  30  docks.  So  you  can  see  how 
that  immediately  reouired  a  closer  survey,  because  heretofore  we 
had  kept  out  in  the  cnannel  and  not  approached  the  shore.  I  found 
out  that 'considerable  freight  was  lying  on  certain  docks  because  they 
could  not  get  steamers  to  go  up  to  them  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  close  survey.  That  shows  how,  with  the  development, 
comes  this  very  practical  and  sane  request  for  additional  surveys. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Why  did  they  build  those  docks  there  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  built  them  within  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  say,  why  did  they  build  them  there,  if  they  did  not 
know  the  character  of  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Jones.  On  some  of  the  docks  were  built  salteries  or  canneries. 
The  small  fishing  boats  can  go  to  those  docks  and  unload  their  fish,  but 
when  they  want  to  ship  the  fish  to  the  States  they  can  not  get  one 
of  the  big  steamers  up  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  not  in  existence  any  preliminary  survey  by 
vour  bureau  or  any  other  bureau  showing  the  depth  of  the  water  at 
Ketchikan  up  to  these  docks  ? 

Col.  Jones.  When  we  first  surveyed  the  docks  we  made  our  survey 
close  up  to  them  and  all  around  them,  but  since  then  they  hav^ 
extended  this  channel.  Take  these  two  lines,  for  instance,  as  indi- 
cating the  shore.     We  made  soundings  perhaps  half  a  mile  wnde, 
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which  were  sufficient  for  the  time  being  to  insure  the  safety  of  those 
vessels  plying  around  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Up  to  the  side  of  the  new  docks  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  were  not  built  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  say  you  ^nade  the  soundings  up  to  the  side  of  the 
docks  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  New  docks  have  been  built  there,  but  there 
are  no  surveys  beyond  those  sufficient  for  the  gasoline  boats  belonging 
to  the  fishing  interests,  and  those  are  the  omy  boats  that  can  go  in 
there.  Larger  vessels  of  four  or  five  thousand  tons  will  not  go  to  the 
docks  until  we  make  a  resurvey,  and  when  that  resurvey  is  once 
made  it  is  good  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  expect  to  do  that  this  year? 

Col.  Jones.  Not  necessarily,  because  when  I  happened  to  be  there 
I  simply  instructed  the  commanding  officer  to  send  an  officer  and 
two  or  three  men  in  a  launch  to  make  a  survey  around  those  two 
docks  so  they  could  ship  their  freight  out  of  there.  Ordinarily  we 
can  not  respond  to  all  the  reauests  that  come  in  yearly  for  scattering 
surveys.  We  have  to  lajr  aown  a  systematic,  economical  way  of 
handling  this  vast  proposition,  and  most  of  tiiose  people  see  that 
and  understand  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  the  necessity  for  our  work 
being  the  forerunner  of  this  development  which  Congress  is  thinking 
about  and  the  country  is  thinking  about,  that  is,  taking  care  of 
Alaska  and  the  development  of  Alaska's  resources.  Simply  be- 
cause we  get  a  letter  from  a  company  or  from  a  man  we  do  not  be- 
come stampeded  and  rush  men  out  to  the  point  where  a  company  or 
a  man  wants  a  survey  to  be  made. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Tell  us  about  the  Natoma. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Natoma  is  on  the  Pacific  coast.  She  is  doing 
work  in  San  Francisco  Harbor. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  What  character  of  work  does  she  do? 

Col.  Jones.  She  is  doing  hydrography  and  correcting  charts. 
She  is  the  only  vessel  that  does  not  go  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Yukon  goes  to  Alaska? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  Yukon  do? 

Col.  Jones.  She  does  close  hydro^aphy  at  places  like  Cordov« 
and  Valdez,  ports  where  a  big  vessel  is  not  needed. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  next  item  on  page  11,  which  I  hav* 
illustrated,  citing  our  work  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  order  to  carrj 
on  our  hydrographic  surveys,  we  must  do  some  triangulation  ashori 
so  that  we  wul  have  reference  marks  on  which  to  base  the  accurac]^ 
of  our  soundings  in  the  water.  Those  are  done  by  the  same  office n 
and  men  we  have  on  the  ships,  the  only  difference  being  that  w< 
separate  the  items  because  the  officers  are  engaged  on  a  difi'eren 
phase  of  the  work,  although  it  is  closely  allied  with  our  hydrographi* 
work. 

On  page  12you  will  notice  that  we  have  no  mone>^  set  down  for  i 
wire  (frag.  We  did  have  one  wire  drag  out  completing  the  work  \i 
the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska.  Bu 
inasmuch  as  the  Explorer y  for  which  we  ask  $36,300,  is  carrying  tha 
wire  drag  up  and  is  doing  other  work  at  the  same  time,  we  simpr 
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lump  with  the  Explorer^ s  expense  the  part  that  will  be  allotted  for  the 
wire  drag  party  which  works  from  the  Explorer, 

Mr.  Shreye.  So  the  wire  drag  work  will  be  going  on  just  the  same? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

NEED  TO  DEVELOP  SAFE  SEA  LANES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  more  in  reference  to 
triangulation,  astronomy,  etc. 

Col.  Jones.  The  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this 
amount  of  money  for  this  work,  which  I  have  briefly  outlined,  is  just 
as  important  as  the  money  for  the  hydrographic  work;  both  are 
closely  connected. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  had  $18,445  in  1921,  and  vour  estimate 
for  1923  is  S21,000.  These  increases  are  occurring  all  through  the 
department.  Why  can  you  not  continue  on  the  same  basis  that  you 
were  working  on  last  year  ?   . 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  never  had  enough  money  to  keep  ahead  with 
this  work. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Why  do  jou  not  reconstruct  your  work  on  the  basis 
on  which  you  are  established  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  that  we  should  limit  our 
appropriation,  then  we  will  have  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  our 
cloth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  been  up  against  this  same  thing  for  several 
vears. 

Col.  Jones.  But  I  think  I  would  be  very  derelict  in  my  duty — it  is 
not  a  question  of  enthusiasm — it  is  simply  a  plain  case  of  auty  in 
presentmg  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  Having  faced  for  many 
Tears  the  complaints  about  conditions  that  lead  to  wrecks  and 
losses  of  life,  I  tnink  I  would  be  just  as  derelict  as  I  would  have  been 
five  years  ago  in  not  emphasizing  to  you  gentlemen  exactly  how  I  see 
this  proposition. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  field  of  service  is 
so  unlimited  that  Congress  could  practically  appropriate  all  the  money 
in  the  Treasury  for  it,  and  you  could  use  the  monev  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  I  am  modest  in  presenting  tnis  case,  when  you 
think  of  the  need  and  the  demand  we  have  in  connection  with  our 
work.  Here  is  Alaska — and  I  am  not  criticizing  any  appropriation — 
but  here  we  ask  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  money,  which 
to  me  is  the  very  meat  of  the  whole  matter  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  Territory.  Why?  Because  you  can  not  get  into 
AliLska  unless  you  take  a  ship.  To-day  the  entrances  to  many  of 
the  important  areas  in  which  tnere  is  need  for  development  is  unsafe,. 
an<i  everv  year  we  have  the  same  story  of  the  toll  in  lost  ships  and 
more  or  less  lives  lost.  I  have  told  this  story,  beginning  way  back 
years  ago,  and  a  chairman  reminds  me  that  I  should  be  a  little  bit 
<^areful  m  the  matter  of  limiting  the  appropriations.  But  the  need 
now  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  oefore.  Why?  Because  the 
<levelopment  is  getting  in  there  ahead  of  our  work,  and  that  is  not 

*  good  or  safe  thing.     The  increased  shipping  is  found  to  bring 

*  greater  number  of  disasters,  and  I  feel  if  $65,000,000  can  be  spent 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  into  a  totally  unexplored  and  unde- 
veloped area,  less  than  $300,000,  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
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making  a  permanent  and  safe  track  for  vessels  going  to  that  land,  is 
a  very  small  amount  of  monej^. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Atlantic  coast  survey,  which  you  have  stated 
to  the  committee  it  is  your  purpose  to  make  if  the  appropriation  is 
granted,  is  essential,  as  I  understand  you,  to  the  safety  of  our  coast- 
wise trade  on  the  Atlantic  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  the  coastwise  trade 
than  it  is  to  the  ingoing  and  outgoing  trade  through  the  regular 
channels,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  Pacific  coast 
survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  That  coastwise  trade  is  increasing,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  if  free 
tolls  are  granted,  it  would  be  greatly  mcreased,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  give  you  another  illustration:  More 
money  has  been  appropriated  per  annum  for  building  dirt  roads  in 
Alaska,  from  the  time  that  that  appropriation  started — that  is,  takinc; 
the  average  amount  per  annum — than  has  been  annually  available 
for  making  the  sea  lanes  safe. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Appropriated  by  whom  ? 

Col.  Jones.  By  Congress.  I  say  more  money  has  been  appro- 
priated for  road  work  than  the  average  amount  we  have  received  per 
annum  since  we  started  our  surveys  in  Alaska.  Yet  the  road  bears 
no  comparison  with  what  this  survey  work  means  in  the  development 
of  Alaska  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
lives  and  property. 

Mr.  Griffin.  More  money  has  been  spent  by  the  Government  for 
dirt  roads  than  for  sea  roads  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Taking  the  average  per  annum  during  the  period  in 
which  they  have  had  an  appropriation  compared  to  the  period  in 
which  we  nave  had  an  appropriation  for  our  hydrographic  work  in 
Alaska,  you  will  find  that  more  money  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
construction  of  dirt  roads  than  for  the  hydrograpnic  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  a  dirt  road  is  not  in  commission  a  cart  costing  S200 
might  be  upset,  but  if  a  sea  road  is  not  in  good  condition  a  vessel 
costing  $200,000  might  be  sunk  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  fairly  compare  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  building  of  roads  in  Alaska  with  the 
appropriations  for  your  service,  because  we  have  only  been  making 
appropriations  for  Federal  roads  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Certainly  it  is  of  some  importance  to  make  provision  for  the  traffic 
©n  land  in  the  development  of  that  country. 

Col.  Jones.  Please  understand  that  I  have  not  been  intending  in 
any  of  my  remarks  to  criticize  either  the  building  of  good  roads, 
which  I  liave  constantly  fought  for,  or  the  amoimt  of  money  which 
has  been  appropriated. 
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FIELD   STATIOirS,  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Mr.  Shreye.  On  page  13  of  this  statement  you  have  estimates  for 
field  stations  on  the  racific  coast.  Where  are  they  going  to  be 
located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Those  field  stations  are  already  provided  for. 

Mr.  Shreye.  At  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  six  field  stations  in  the  country,  at 
Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  one  in 
Manila. 

Mr.  Shreye.  You  had  $7,330  for  1922,  and  you  are  asking  for  only 
«o,500  for  1923. 

Col.  Jones.  I  suppose  that  sounds  strange  to  you,  but  I  tell  yoxi  we 
are  conscientious  when  we  take  up  these  things,  and  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  of  not  having  to  worry  you  by  asking  you  for  increases, 
or  by  reducing  our  estimate,  we  certainly  want  to  do  it.  This  re- 
duction is  due  to  the  conditions  involving  the  purchase  of  some 
furniture  and  chart  cases,  and  when  we  do  not  need  them  we  are  not 
going  to  ask  for  them  in  another  year. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  our  appropriation,  we  have  been 
cut  down  since  1919  on  the  west  coast.  You  will  notice  our  appro- 
priation was  cut  down  in  1919  to  $160,000. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Referring  again  to  this  Philippine  situation,  I  notice 
that  for  the  steamer  Pamfinder^  the  total  estimate  is  $79,200  for  1923, 
with  a  monthly  expense  of  $35,400,  and  the  amount  estimated  for 
your  Manila  office  is  $28,800. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreye.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

MANILA  office. 

INCREASE  IN   SALARIES   OF   EMPLOYEES — LITHOGRAPHER. 

Col.  Jones.  Our  Manila  office  was  created  in  1900  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. We  not  only  have  a  chief  there^  one  of  our  commissioned 
officers,  but  we  have  computers  and  draftsmen.  The  list  is  set  out 
on  page  114  and  includes  a  chief  clerk,  a  chief  draftsman,  a  chief 
computer,  etc.  But  among  those  items  the  only  new  one  is  that 
for  the  lithographer.  All  of  these  others  have  been  in  existence 
in  previous  estimates.  The  reason  the  lithographer  is  included  there 
is  because  it  appeared  to  the  office  that  the  method  of  sending  field 
sheets  all  the  way  to  Washington  and  sending  the  printed  charts 
back  is  not  an  economic  way  to  handle  the  business,  from  any  angle. 
So  the  Philippine  government  has  contributed. the  bulk  of  the  expense 
in  creating  a  printing  office  out  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  that  same  list  of  employees  you  have  done  away 
with  the  $2,400  man  and  put  one  in  at  $3,000. 

Col.  JoxES.  That  is  because  we  can  not  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  will  be  easier  to  keep  next  year. 

Col.  Jones.  I  hope  that  will  be  so.  We  are  having  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  keep  the  men  there.  The  only  men  who  willingly  go  there 
are  the  conmiissioned  officers,  and  they  go  because  they  are  directed 
to  go.  So  far  as  our  other  employees  are  concerned,  we  have  the 
greatest  trouble  to  maintain  a  competent  outfit  there. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  delightful  city  to  live  in,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  Three  of  those  positions  are  vacant,  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  them.  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  these  places, 
that  while  there  are  slight  increases  in  salary,  there  is  no  new  position 
except  the  one  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  1921  you  had  $70,000,  and  now  you  are  asking  for 
$79,200  for  1923,  which  is  an  increase  of  $9,200. 

Col.  Jones.  That  includes  the  vessel  and  the  outfitting  of  the  ves- 
sel.    We  have  only  one  vessel  there  that  we  have  to  outfit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  Pathfinder  out  there  now  and  working? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  kind  of  work  does  the  Pathfinder  do  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Pathfinder  is  doing  offshore  hy orography.  We  are 
fast  completing  the  work.  She  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Surveyor. 
The  party  which  is  working  is  to  work  in  1923  in  the  Sulu  Sea. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  somewhat  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances in  the  Philippines.  We  are  compelled  to  do  this  work  because 
we  have  an  agreement  with  the  insular  government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  does  the  Philippine  Government 
cooperate  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Their  appropriation  last  year  was  $100,000.  They 
have  been  paying  at  least  half,  and  last  year  they  raised  their  appro* 
priation  $100,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  general  kind  of  business  does  your  branch  office 
do  there;  what  is  your  output  of  charts  at  Manila'^ 

Col.  Jones.  In  connection  with  the  PhiUppine  charts,  when  the 
field  sheets  are  brought  in  and  the  results  are  computed,  the  drafts- 
men not  only  put  them  in  shape  and  send  them  on  here  to  be  printed, 
but  hereafter  they  will  print  tnem  out  there.  As  I  think  I  explained, 
but  perhaps  not  fully,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  argument  why  we 
should  not  delay  five  or  six  months  and  then  ship  these  vast  volumes 
of  charts  all  the  way  back  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  large  a  plant  have  you  in  Manila  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  has  just  been  opened;  it  is  in  its  infancy.  It  has 
just  one  press. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  that  provided  for? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Insular  Government  was  doing  it,  and  we  fur- 
nished the  lithographer,  because  they  did  not  have  a  man  who  was 
able  to  handle  tne  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  will  be  your  output  of  charts  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  hard  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  sell  these  charts  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  we  'get  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  Philippine 
charts,  or  do  the  Filipinos  get  it? 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  a  revenue  from  all  charts  sold  in  our  Philippine 
office,  and  we  get  66  per  cent  of  all  the  revenue  from  charts  sold 
through  agents. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  getti^  to  be  quite  a  source  of  revenue  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  su-.     We  sell  Tide  Tables  and  Coast  Pilots  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  monopoly;  you  have  no  competitors  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Sometimes  you  have  such  a  fine  article  that  nobody 
can  make  it  as  well  as  you  can.  You  would  not  want  competition  or 
duplication  in  this  work. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  will  you  be  able  to  turn  into  the  Treasuiy 
from  the  sale  of  charts  ? 

Col.  Jones.  About  $60,000.  . 

ilr.  Oliver.  You  are  not  charging  a  profiteer's  price  for  the 
charts  \ 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  are  charging  a  little  better  than  the  cost 
of  the  paper  and  the  printing.  There  is  nothing  that  would  be  so 
satisfactory  to  you  gentlemen  individually,  and  1  think  you  would 
appreciate  it  afterwards,  if  you  could  maKe  a  trip  to  our  office  and 
let  me  show  you  in  about  an  hour  the  high  spots,  showing  you  how 
we  handle  these  propositions,  and  also  letting  you  see  our  excellent 
and  efficient  printing  outfit. 

ill.  Griffin.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  your  cash 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  maps  and  charts  with  the  total  expense  of 
the  hureau,  will  you  put  in  tne  record  a  statement  showing  the  total 
cost  of  maintaining  your  bureau  ? 

Col.  Jones.  You  mean  the  overhead  ? 

Afr.  Gbiffin.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  year 
1921. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  it  in  the  Budget,  I  think. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  If  you  will  put  that  in  the  record  at  this  point  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  your  cash  receipts,  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  tie  committee. 

Col.  Jones.  People  ask  me  sometimes,  why  we  do  not  charge  for 
the  field  work  on  those  charts.  For  instance,  we  have  a  few  charts 
of  more  or  less  isolated  ports,  and  that  chart  might  cost  many 
dollars,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  publish  it. 
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PHYSICAL  HYDROGRAPHY. 


TIDAL  AND  CURRENT  OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  take  up  now  the  item  on  page  115  foi 
tides,  currents,  and  so  forth:  For  continuing  researches  in  physical 
hydrography,  relating  to  harbors  and  bars,  and  for  tidal  and  current 
observations  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  or  other  coasts  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  You  had  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  for  1922,  and  you  are  asking  for  $29,841  for  1923.  Please 
explain  that  item  and  the  reason  you  are  asking  for  an  increase. 

Uol.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  branch  of  our  service  that  is 
more  vital  to  the  safe  navigation  of  ships  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
human  life  than  this  particular  subject.  It  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
simply  because  there  were  so  many  other  calls  on  our  service  for  work 
that  we  have  not  advanced  this  particular  work  as  we  should  have 
advanced  it.  This  increase  that  is  asked  for  is  largely  for  use  in 
New  York,  Jersejr  City,  and  Hoboken  Harbors. 

Due  to  the  building  of  enormous  docks,  due  to  the  construction  of 
the  large  vessels,  with  increased  length  and  draft,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  furnish  the  officers  of  those  vessels  with  adequate 
current  data,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  have  to  know,  almost  to 
the  minute,  when  they  can  dock  their  ships.  For  example,  we  kno>v 
that  there  is  a  surface  current,  perhaps  with  a  velocity  of  2  knots  run- 
ning one  way,  and  10  or  12  feet  below  the  surface  there  is  an  opposite 
current  with  a  velocity  of  2  or  3  knots.  These  currents  at  times 
attain  a  velocity  in  East  River  of  5  knots. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  accidents  in  New  York  Harbor  dxie 
to  the  navigating  officers  or  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  docking  of  h 
vessel  not  naving  accurate  information.  I  saw  an  illustration  of 
that  myself  where  the  dock  was  ripped  out  for  a  hundred  feet. 

We  Know  from  experience  that  by  making  a  series  of  observations, 
that  is,  over  a  continuous  period,  we  can  gather  accurate  data  an* I 
furnish  predictions  in  a  current  ta,ble  just  the  same  as  we  do  in  the 
case  of  the  tide  tables,  which  will  be  the  means  of  providing  thonv 
with  valuable  information  so  they  can  dock  their  ships  at  the  rig:ht 
moment  and  not  run  the  danger  of  doing  considerable  damage  to  t  he 
dock  and  to  the  ship  or  to  the  people  on  the  ship,  and  avoiding  tilsn 
the  possibility  of  having  to  wait  six  hours  for  the  next  slack  water. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  is  of  permanent  value  'i 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  only  of  permanent  value  but  al>s<»^ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  building  up  of  an  accurate  table  of  current 
predictions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  give  us  an  example  showing  how  a  captnin 
can  use  this  information  you  refer  to  in  docking  a  ship  i 

Col.  Jones.  He  would  come  to  the  dock  when  the  current  was  at 
its  minimum  velocity  or  at  slack  water.  There  is  less  force  exert o*i 
on  the  vessel  when  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal  or  at  tVii^ 
period  of  slack,  which  in  New  York  Harbor  is  extremely  short.  E>iir 
mg  certain  changes  in  the  tide  there  is  a  ereater  current,  and  also  ih^ 
counter  current  which  I  spoke  about.  Tne  captain  of  the  ship  wo\ih: 
know  from  the  data  furnished  what  time  that  current  would  l>^ 
normal;  that  is,  what  time  slack  water  occurs  on  that  date,  or  whei 
there  would  be  a  current  coming  in  with  a  speed  of  2  knots  on  thi 
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;«urface,  and  10  or  12  feet  below  one  going  out,  very  much  like  an 
undertow,  if  I  may  describe  it  in  a  way  you  have  probably  heard 
it  spoken  of,  that  current  also  having  a  speed  of  2  knots  an  hour. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Would  not  the  captain  naturally  have  that  informa- 
tion, as  an  experienced  navigator  'i 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  They  are  not  generally  informed  on  current 
or  tidal  data.  We  should  furnish  it.  We  would  predict  in  advance 
the  exact  minute  of  slack  water  and  furnish  this  information  in  a 
current  table  similar  to  the  tide  tables.     This  he  can  not  possibly  do. 

Mr.  OuvER.  To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  supply  information 
of  that  kind  in  New  York  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  only  been  able  to  do  it  in  a  very  casual 
manner.  We  have  had  current  observations,  but  so  important  and  so 
great  is  the  demand,  not  only  bv  commercial  vessels,  but  also  by 
naval  vessels  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  that  work  as  we 
should  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Has  that  information  been  connoted  by  anyone  in 
the  past  i 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  had  to  rely  in  a  measure  on  outsiders.  We 
have  asked  engineers  who  have  work  in  that  harbor  to  make  obser- 
vations wherever  they  can.  But  I  will  show  you  why  that  is  unsatis- 
factory. These 'people  may  be  there  to-day,  and  to-morrow  they  are 
somewhere  else.  This  work  needs  a  continuous  line  of  observations 
so  we  can  strike  a  more  or  less  accurate  average  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  It  is  such  a  comparatively  small  amount  in  order  to  provide 
lor  the  protection  of  vessels,  and  also,  you  know  what  it  means  to  tie 
up  a  steamer  for  six  hours,  especially  if  it  is  of  the  Olympic  type. 

Mr.  Oliver.  At  what  port  or  harbor  do  you  feel  it  is  most  urgently 
needed? 

Col.  Jones.  Right  now  I  would  say  New  York.  We  have  given 
that  the  most  attention  because  that  is  the  ^lost  important,  and  the 
greatest  demand  emanates  from  that  center. 

Part  of  this  money  is  used  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  the  matter 
I  brought  up  yesterday  in  regard  to  paying  $1  per  diem  to  the  light- 
house people  and  the  Weather  Bureau  people,  which,  in  the  latter 
case,  I  asked  permission  to  pay. 

Mr.  Outer.  Are  you  supphed  with  all  the  necessary  implements 
for  making  the  survey  and  getting  this  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  the  instruments,  and  all  we  need  is  some  pro- 
vision for  launch  hire,  local  launches,  and  to  furnish  the  necessary 
men,  which  are  few. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  addition  of  the  Weather  Bureau  add  any- 
thing to  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  another  medium  through  which 
w^e  can  secure  this  information. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  how  long  a  time  in  advance  can  you  secure 
this  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  For  instance,  if  we  just  suppose  that  for  one  year  we 
*ere  able  to  carry  on  these  continuous  observations,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  we  would  put  this  material  in  the  proper  shape,  in  the  form 
of  a  book  or  buUetm,  and  that  would  be  sent  through  the  various 
channels  so  it  would  reach  all  the  men  interested,  and  that  would  be 
applicable  for  many  years,  covering  certain  periods,  just  like  we  give 
out  other  nautical  information. 
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Mr.  Shbeye.  You  have  been  working  at  this  for  some  time.  I 
notice  your  first  appropriation  was  in  1915. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct;  but  only  a  short  series  of 
observations  are  necessary  in  New  York  Harbor,  for  we  have  not  the 
currents  due  to  wind  which  we  have  on  the  open  coast  and  that  is 
what  we  have  employed  the  appropriations  for  since  1915 — to  save 
the  vessels  on  the  open  coasts  from  the  effects  of  wind-driven  currents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  current  is  a  con- 
tinuous proposition  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  at  the  same 
time  of  day  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  there  are  local  conditions  just  like  those  in 
New  York  Harbor,  which  only  affect  a  certain  portion  of  those  waters. 
For  instance,  at  the  Battery  there  is  a  peculiar  situation.  A  vessel 
going  into  the  East  River  with  an  8  or  10-foot  draft  would  not  he 
affected  bv  the  reverse  current,  as  the  reverse  current  would  be  12  or 
14  feet  below,  and  that  is  a  current  which  would  only  affect  the  largo 
steamers  with  a  deeper  draft.  That  is  peculiar  to  the  spe<*iai 
locality  which  we  will  take  care  of  and  warn  them  that  when  they 
are  in  that  locality  they  should  look  out  for  it. 

At  Fifty-ninth  Street,  where  the  big  docks  have  been  built,  then* 
is  a  totally  different  condition  which  we  will  lay  stress  on.  Due 
to  the  big  docks  which  have  been  built  there,  tliere  are  certain 
sections  oi  that  part  of  the  harbor  where  the  water  is  affected  by  those 
docks. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  that  does  not  affect  the  current,  does  it  i 

Col.  Jones.  Not  up  there,  but  it  has  an  effect  on  the  roughness  of 
the  water,  although  it  has  no  effect  on  the  real  movement  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  no  time  of  the  year? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir.  In  connection  with  this  current  data,  I  want 
to  show  you  what  happened  to  the  YuTcon,  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
private  concern.  I  am  showing  you  the  picture  of  that  vessel, 
fehe  was  coming  through  Unimak  rass.  She  plied  between  Nome  and 
Seattle,  being  a  vessel  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons.  So  strong  was  tliis 
current  through  the  pass  that  the  master  of  the  ship  changed  hin 
course  before  he  got  into  the  pass.  But  it  was  worse  than  he  tnought 
it  was.  In  reality  he  was  only  entering  the  pass.  Here  is  where  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  on  Sannak  Island  [indicating  on  map].  lici 
believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  through  the  pass.  The  current  wa.s 
so  strong — 4  knots  an  hour — that  it  pushed  tiie  vessel  back,  and  iht 
ship  was  on  this  rock  while  the  master  of  the  ship  thought  he  was 
way  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

That  emphasizes  my  point  that  we  can  prevent  such  occurrenci»H 
in  a  lai^e  majority  of  cases  by  furnishing  current  tables,  just  as  wt! 
furnish  tide  tables. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  this:  We  are  issuing  this  vear  foi 
the  first  time  a  current  table  covering  a  portion  of  tha  Pacific  coast 
That  is  going  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  navigators.  Here  is  the  Bear 
here  is  the  course  she  should  have  taken  [indicating  on  chart].  Thi^i 
is  off  the  coast  of  California.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  error  occurre^i 
when  her  slripper  shifted  to  a  southeasterly  course.  He  thought  he 
was  below  (Jape  Mendocino.  I  will  tell  you  why  that  was.  Th< 
ship's  log  indicated  a  speed,  say,  of  14  knots,  whereas  in  reality  h^ 
was  making  only  12  knots,  because  of  the  current.  If  he  had  had 
a  current  table  and  could  have  looked  at  that  and  found  that  durinu 
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certain  jmonths  of  the  year  in  that  hititude  there  is  a  certain  head-on 
f^urrent,  he  would  have  guarded  himself  against  the  very  thing  that 
erentuaUy  wrecked  his  ship.     He  was  being  pushed  shoreward. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  these  currents  recur  at  fixed  intervals  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  will  be  more  or  less  of  a  repe- 
tition of  the  identical  current  that  occurred  during  the  previous  year 
in  certain  localities. 

Mr.  OovER.  Are  they  supplied  with  instruments  that  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  that  information  from  the  ship  ? 

(ol.  Jones.  Capt.  Faris  explained  how  thev  could  be  helped  by 
tlie  use  of  the  chart.  If  the  captain  of  the  Bear  had  had  a  chart 
with  soundings  over  the  course  he  had  shaped,  he  could  have  made 
soundings  and  traced  tnem  on  the  chart  and  located  about  the  posi- 
tion where  he  was.  But  he  did  not  even  have  that,  which  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  the  surveys,  and  also  the  need  of  the  current  data. 
1  do  not  know  of  anything  that  involves  such  a  comparatively  small 
fmihy  that  will  do  more  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  vessels  in  localities 
where  currents  have  so  much  to  do  with  throwing  vessels  off  of  their 
courses.  Take,  if  you  please,  Florida,  New  York  Harbor,  or  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  are  especially  susceptible  to  these  seasonal  or 
concurrent  currents,  which  appear  and  reappear  in  certain  localities. 
at  about  the  same  period  of  tne  year. 

COMPILATION   OF   COAST   PILOT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  as  follows:  ^* Coast  Pilot:  For  com- 
pilation of  the  C!oast  Pilot,  including  the  employment  of  such  pilots 
and  nautical  experts  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be  necessary  for 
^h^  $ame,  $5,600.''  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount  you  have  for  the 
''urrent  year.     Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  about  this  item  ? 

CoL  Jones.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Coast  Pilot  is  a  guide  to 
OUT  charts.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  certain  important  localities  on 
•►ur  chart.  For  instance,  here  is  a  navigator  with  a  chart  in  the 
pilot  house;  he  has  a  Coast  Pilot,  and  he  sees  a  more  or  less  obscure 
^**ftion  of  the  coast  or  approach  to  a  harbor;  he  looks  to  the  reference^, 
^nd  there  it  describes  certain  natural  features  or  certain  artificial 
'Vatures  that  will  confirm  his  interpretation  of  the  chart.     It  is  merely 

*  manner  of  interpreting  what  we  furnish  in  a  nautical  chart,  in  the 
'«^ay  of  short  paragraphs  showing  certain  rocks  and  lighthouses,  etc. 
All  these  Coast  Pilots  are  numbered,  and  we  propose  a  revision  of 
\.em  where  they  are  antiquated,  for  instance.  Coast  Pilot  D,  south  of 

*  riesapeake  Bay;  that  is,  below  Cape  Hatteras;  and  C,  which  is 
(tipsapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay;  and  we  also  propose  a  revision 
"f  the  Hawaiian  Islands  chart.     That  is  our  plan. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  sell  these  books  ? 
Col.  JoxES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  thej  bring  in  considerable  revenue  ? 
Col.  Jones.  They  bnng  in  the  cost  of  their  printing  and  production- 
Mr.  Shreve.  So  this  work  is  self-sustaining  ? 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  are  these  Coast  Pilots  issued  ? 
Col.  Jones.  It  depends  on  the  area  they  cover.     For  instance,  a 
<  '.'list  Pilot  of  Alaska  or  gemote  places,  we  will  probably  never  change 
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or  make  a  revision  of  them  until  we  have  made  some  new  surveys  or 
resm^veyed  places  where  new  points  have  been  brought  out.  In  the 
areas  wnere  changes  are  being  made  rapidly,  and  they  become  anti- 
quated and  do  not  give  the  full  information,  we  go  back,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  and  make  a  revision.  It  has  probably  been  12  years  since 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  Coast  Pilot  was  revised. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  different  Coast  Pilots  do  you  issue  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Five  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Gulf,  one  on  the  Pacific* 
two  in  Alaska,  one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
one  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  use  up  your  entire  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  generally  do.  In  1921,  through  failun 
to  have  the  personnel  and  officers,  yfe  did  not,  but  as  a  rule,  we  hav< 
good  use  for  all  the  money  that  is  appropriated.  We  will  expend  il 
all  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  money  spent  in  assembling  the  informatior 
or  in  compiling  the  information  after  you  obtain  it. 

Col.  Jones.  It  is  spent  in  doing  both.  We  feel  it  is  more  economic  a 
not  to  print  these  in  one  large  volume  on  account  of  the  necessity 
for  making  changes,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  volumes,  and  then 
also,  this  makes  it  much  handier  for  the  man  who  uses  it  not  to  hav< 
it  in  an  unwieldy  volume,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  would  cos 
very  much  more  and  all  of  it  would  not  be  useful  to  him. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  uses  these  Coast  Pilots,. Colonel? 

Col.  Jones.  All  the  marine  service,  the  Navy  and  the  merchan 
marine,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  use  for  it  by  small  craft  that  pli 
in  the  inside  routes.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  call  for  this  publicH 
tion.  Just  to  illustrate  that  and  show  how  the  demand  has  in 
creased,  in  1914  we  supplied  5,000  and  in  1920  we  supplied  17,0()(] 
which  not  only  proves  its  value  but  its  popularity.  It  must  have 
real  value  or  they  would  not  pajr  for  something  they  do  not  neetl. 

Mr.  Shreve.  lou  might  put  m  the  record  just  what  you  proi>t>H 
to  do  with  this  appropriation.  I  notice  that  the  statement  wiiif 
you  have  furnished  us,  says:  ''The  attached  estimates  for  1923  ui 
based  upon  a  program  of  field  revision  of  the  following  Coast  Pil<; 
volume:  Section  I>,  Cape  Henry  to  Key  West;  Coast  Pilot  Xoi^ 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  Section  C,  Sandy  Hook  to  Vmii 
Henry.'  *     I  presume  those  are  your  oldest  editions. 

Col.  J6NES.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  items  that  make  up  th^ 
estimate:  Field  parties  on  the  Pacific  coast,  $2,000;  field  partis 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  $1,800,  and  the  compilation  of  the  field  Wi>rj 
$1,800,  making  a  total  of  $5,600. 

MAGNETIC   OBSERVATIONS  AND   MERIDIAN   LINES — PRIMARY  TRIA.XG1 

LATION   AND  PRECISE   REGULATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  continuing  magnetic  observ 
tions  and  to  establish  meridian  lines  in  connection  therewith  in  i 
parts  of  the  United  States.  You  had  for  this  purpose  for  the  currei 
year,  $134,560. 
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Col.  Jones.  Here  is  a  statement  giving  all  the  projects  proposed 
under  that  item: 

Project  number  and  location  of  geodetic  work,  1923. 
Translation: 

Xo.  I.  Triangulation,  Pecos,  Tex.,  to  Colorado,  300  miles  of  arc $11, 000 

Xo.  2.  Triangulation  in  Idaho,  450  miles  of  arc 21, 000 

Xo.  3.  Triangulation  along  forty-ninth   parallel,   northern   Idaho,   100 

miles  of  arc 7. 400 

Xo.  4.  Triangulation  northward  from  Stanfield,  Oreg.,  100  miles  of  arc..      9,000 

Xo.  5.  Triangulation  Lake  of  the  Woods  eastward,  150  miles  of  arc 15, 000 

Xo.  6.  Trinagulation,  Nashville  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  200  miles  of  arc.. .     14,000 
Xo.  7.  Triangulation,  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  150  miles  of 

arc 11, 500 

Total  cost,  triangulation,  United  States 88, 900 

Traverse: 

Xo.  1.  Traverse  in  Mississippi,  500  miles  of  line 21 ,  000 

No.  2.  Traverse,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  400  miles  of  line 18, 000 

Xo.  3.  Traverse,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  625  miles  of  line 25, 200 

Total  for  traverse  in  the  United  States 64, 200 

Precise  leveling: 

No.  I.  Precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  830  miles  of  line. . .  9, 960 

Xo.  2.  Precise  leveling,  Mississippi,  560  miles  of  line 6, 720 

No.  3.  Precise  leveling,  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.^  360 

miles  of  line 4, 320 

No.  4.  Precise  leveling,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  New  York  City,  400  miles 

of  line 4, 080 

No.  5.  Precise  leveling,  Centralia  to  Cairo,  111.,  110  miles  of  line 1, 320 

No.  6.  Precise  leveling,  Nashville  to  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  150  miles  of  line.  1, 800 

Precise  leveling,  total,  in  United  States 28, 920 

Miscellaneous: 

No.  I.  Astronomic  longitude  determinations,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 

Idaho,  Minnesota,  16  stations 3, 000 

No.  2.  Determination  of  intensity  of  gravity  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 

^  Kansas,  15  stations 3, 000 

No.  3.  Traveling  expenses,  incident  to  inspection  of  field  parties 2, 000 

Xo.  4.  Desi^,  construction,  repair,  and  purchase  of  surveying  and  as- 
tronomic instruments,  station  marks. 10, 000 

t  '  '  ' 

Total,  in  United  States,  miscellaneous 18, 000 

'ieodetic  surveys,  Alaska,  1923: 

No.  I.  Triangulation  and  precise  leveling,  on  line  from  Cook  inlet  toward 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  one  combined  party,  summer  and  autumn  of  1922. .     20, 000 
Progress  of  party  during  interval  of  tour  months  can  not  be  acciuately 
estimated. 
No.  2.  Triangulation  and  precise  leveling,  continuing  the  work  along  the 
line  from  Cook  Inlet  to  Fairbanks,  one  combined  party,  spring  of  1923 .     15, 000 

As  for  project  No.  1,  the  progress  of  this  party  can  not  be  accurately 
estimated. 
No.  3.  Determination  of  astronomic  longitudes  and  azimuths  in  south- 
east Alaska,  one  party  working  four  months 4, 000 

It  is  estimated  that  12  longitude  and  12  azimuth  stations  will  be  es- 
tablished during  the  four  months'  period. 

Total  cost  in  Alaska 39,000 

No  precise  leveling  or  triangulation  has  previously  been  done  in 
Alaska  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the  progress  of 
the  party.  The  work  will  undoubtedly  cost  two  or  three  times  as 
much  per  mile  of  progress  as  in  the  United  States. 

88283—22 ^22 
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Summary. 
In  United  States: 

Triangulation $S^.  000 

Traverse CM.  200 

Precise  leveling 2S,9_>0 

Misrellaneoiis 18,  000 

Total 200. 020 

In  Alaska: 

Trian^ilation  and  precise  leveling:,  combined 35,  ooo 

Astronomic  longitudes  and  azimuths 4.  OO'l 

Total 39. 000 

Total  Geodetic  work  in  United  States  and  Alaska 239, 020 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  I  notice  you  are  proposing  to  strike  out  the  item  for 
continuing  magnetic  observations,  etc.,  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
two  items,  one  for  magnetic  work,  $25,000,  and  one  for  Federal, 
boundary,  and  State  surveys,  etc.,  $239,020. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  yeaiv 
that  it  was  wrong  to  submit  to  Congress  two  important  functions  of 
our  work  embodied  in  one  set  of  language;  that  is,  the  geodetic 
work  and  the  magnetic  work.  So  this  year  we  spearated  them. 
We  thought  the  analysis  would  be  clearer  to  Congress,  and  in  explain- 
ing this  let  me  go  a  step  further  to  show  you  what  is  happening. 
We  have  had  $35,000  for  magnetics,  but  for  some  unknown  reason 
which  I  can  not  solve,  after  these  estimates  had  been  approved  by 
the  budget  officer,  and  I  was  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  two  gentlt*- 
men  brought  in  from  the  outside,  who  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
our  work,  got  the  idea  that  they  should  strike  out  the  entire  appru^ 
priation  for  magnetics.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  knew  there  wan 
such  a  thing  as  terrestial  magnetism.  The  result  was  that  th«»v 
pared  that  item  from  $35,000,  which  we  have  had  for  several  yeai>, 
to  $25,000. 

What  I  am  getting  at  for  the  moment  is  that  inasmuch  as  that  will 
mean  the  closmg  of  one  of  our  important  observatories,  I  siiggi»>1 
that  if  we  can  not  increase  the  appropriation  to  its  normal  amount 
that  you  ignore  our  request  for  this  new  arrangement,  and  keep  it  a^ 
it  is  for  this  year  and  lump  the  two  sums  and  let  us  divide  theiu 
with  the  approval  of  Congress.  I  speak  of  that  now  because  th< 
language  is  the  first  thing  for  you  to  consider,  and  I  simply  sugge^l 
that  you  ignore  this  recommendation  for  the  next  fiscal  year  an* 
take  It  up  at  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Very  well. 

Col.  Jones.  Then  the  $25,000  for  magnetic  observations  shoul< 
be  added  to  the  item  for  Federal,  boundary,  and  State  surveys,  eti 
I  mean  by  that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  present  languajro,  i 
will  all  go  into  one  item,  and  then  we  will  have  to  take  some  of  thi 
money,  $10,000,  for  this  work,  if  that  meets  with  your  approval. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  appropria 
tion  of  $130,000. 

Col.  Jones.  I  am  going  to  take  that  up,  but  I  wanted  to  speal 
about  the  language  oi  the  appropriation  first,  so  that  that  would  h 
clear.     I  will  go  into  the  matter  of  the  magnetic  work  in  a  moment 
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FEDERAL,  BOUNDARY,  AND  STATE  SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  this  appropriation  for  Federal,  bound- 
in*,  and  State  surveys,  determining  geographic  positions,  triangula- 
tion.  traverse,  and  so  on,  we  have  mcreased  this  amount  materially 
ind  largely  because  the  demand  on  us  by  another  Government 
bureau  has  not  been  only  prolonged  but  presented  to  us  with  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis,  and  that  is,  the  Geological  Survey.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  complete  throughout  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
their  topographic  maps,  these  quadrangles  which  you  have  seen, 
without  our  first  giving  them  starting  points.  I  have  here  a  letter 
which  was  unsolicited,  written  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  which  he  emphasizes  the  need  of  work  aggregating  $135,000. 
That  is  irrespective  oi  any  plan  to  continue  work  which  we  think 
L^  al?o  necessary  and  which  for  good  reasons  we  have  undertaken  and 
which  we  want  to  complete. 

Mr.  SmiEVE.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Col.  JoxES.  July  9,  1921.  They  have  no  other  source  from  which 
they  can  gather  ttese  fundamental  bases  for  carrying  on  their  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  they  do  any  field  work  themselves  ? 

Od.  Jones.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  we  furnish  the  fundamental  control; 
thijt  is,  the  triangulation  stations,  the  latitude,  and  longitude,  from 
which  they  make  these  quadrangles.  They  are  not  equipped  to  do 
thifj  initial  work,  and  not  only  the  triangulation  but  also  tne  levels; 
Ht-sides,  Congress  recjuires  us  to  do  the  fundamental  control  work. 
There  is  no  duplication,  and  they  look  to  us  as  the  one  bureau  which 
should  precede  their  work. 

Mr.  HcTCinNSON.  There  is  a  division  of  the  work  which  when 
f>n)ught  together  results  in  the  final  product;  that  is,  you  are  doing 
part  of  the  work  and  they  are  doing  part  of  it. 

Col.  Jones.  We  do  the  geodetic  work,  which,  as  I  have  already 
lilustrated,  has  a  very  important  bearing  also  on  our  hydrographic 
Work,  and  which  removed  from  us  would  delay  and  halt  our  hydro- 
graphic  w^ork;  but  in  the  interior,  right  in  Ime  with  the  geodetic 
Work  we  do  on  the  coasts,  we  furnish  not  only  the  Geological  Survey 
^•'H  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Land  OflSce,  the  Forest  Service, 
ind  the  road  conamissions  with  this  same  information  on  which  they 
foish  their  work. 

TIUANGULATION   WORK  IN   UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  has  the  triangulation  work  in  the 
Inited  States  been  completed  ? 

(\A.  Jones.  Here  is  a  very  comprehensive  chart  showing  that 
^^ituation.  The  green  portion  is  the  completed  triangulation.  This 
indicating]  is  the  reconnaissance.  The  portion  in  red  indicates 
what  we  contemplate  doing.  We  figured,  as  I  think  I  stated  yes- 
^mlay,  it  would  cost  $6,000,000  to  complete  the  precise  triangula- 
*i'm  and  precise  leveling  field  work  for  all  time,  and  that  includes 
»hp  compilation,  and  on  t\^at  would  be  based  an  absolutely  accurate 
mil  detailed  topographic  map  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I^w  necessary  is  the  completion  of  this  work  at 
this  particular  time  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  We  have  been  putting  it  off  every  year  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  which  no  doubt  has  a  foundation,  but  yet  on  our  con- 
trol practically  depends  all  the  development  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  the  vast  area  that  is  still  left  in  the  United 
States,  how  do  you  determine  what  portion  you  are  going  to  take  up? 

Col.  JoxES.  We  are  trying  to  establish  these  controls  about  100 
miles  apart  all  over  the  country.  That  is  what  we  are  striving  to 
do,  believing  that  that  arrives  at  a  fair  point  where  it  is  universally 
useful  to  the  country,  and  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  a  land  proposi- 
tion or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  division  of  forests  or  laying  out  a 
big  water  system  through  several  States,  they  have  to  come  to  us 
both  to  get  the  positions  for  the  beginning  oi  their  survey,  as  well 
as  to  get  the  levels  in  determining,  for  example,  which  way  the  water 
is  going  to  flow. 

It  is  also  necessary  in  the  development  of  new  towns  and  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  streets,  etc.  We  were  called  upon  once  by  the  city  of  Noa\" 
York.  They  found  Broadway  half  a  foot  out  and  tney  did  not  have 
a  man  over  there  who  could  nnd  out  just  where  the  discrepancv  wan 
on  Broadway.  We  sent  one  of  our  officers  over  there  and  they  pai<i 
his  expenses  and  he  located  the  error,  which  involved  a  great  tleal  <>t 
money.  I  am  merely  referring  to  that  because  our  men  are  especially 
trained  in  this  very  highly  specialized  engineering  work,  and  we  tl«i 
not  go  beyond  that  specific  function.  It  is  exactly  like  erecting  h 
building.  You  put  up  a  20-story  building  and  the  principal  thinc] 
in  the  construction  bt  that  building  is  to  get  your  steel  structure 
accurately  erected.  If  it  is  out  either  way,  that  building  is  in  danj^ei 
of  collapsing.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  where  a  par 
ticular  window  goes  in,  whether  it  is  shifted  a  quarter  of  an  incii  oi 
half  an  inch,  so  that  I  liken  the  initial  step  in  the  erection  of  a  bij 
building  to  our  work  in  the  field.  We  put  up  the  steel  structure  an^ 
the  initial  step  we  take  has  to  be  absolutely  accurate  or  everythinj 
resulting  in  the  matter  of  details  will  be  out.  These  things  are  usof  u 
to  all  the  big  railroads  in  their  development. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  total  amount  asked  for  next  year  f«i 
triangulation  in  the  United  States  is  $88,900,  how  much  have  yo 
allotted  for  this  year? 

Col.  Jones.  The  different  items  on  the  statement  which  I  hav 
submitted  show  how  we  have  allotted  that  $88,900.  I  have  collate 
these  items  so  they  would  be  clear  to  you.  The  first  seven  itcEas  ti 
the  first  page  are  for  precise  triangulation.  The  second  items  are  f< 
traverse  and  the  third  for  precise  leveling.  I  have  added  those  \\ 
simply  for  those  respective  classes  of  work.  Continuing  on  the  ne^ 
page  there  is  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  work  which  is  cx)nnected  up  wit 
what  we  have  generally  started,  except  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman «  -« 
have  not  done  a  particle  of  geodetic  work  in  Alaska.  We  have  tri^ 
for  10  years  to  get  an  appropriation  to  start  the  pioneer  work  wUi< 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  lands  up  there,  coal  fielil 
forests,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  railroad.  We  should  have  preeeth 
that  railroad  and  furnished  the  triangulation  reference  marks. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Can  you  not  tell  us  just  ^hat  your  allotments  are  f 
the  current  year  as  compared  with  1923  ? 

Mai.  Bowie.  I  can  phone  over  to  the  office  and  get  that  informal i^ 
exactly,  Mr.  Chairman.     I  have  not  that  information  with  me. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Col.  Jones.  I  will  funush  that  in  detail. 
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Geodetic  worky  1922. 

In  the  United  States: 

Triangulations |40, 700 

Traveree 15,460 

Leveling 13,460 

In  Alaska:  Triangulation  and  leveling 14, 000 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  may  state  that  it  is  somewhat  in  this  same  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  whether  this  shows  an  increase  or  not  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  this  shows  an  increase  in  each  one  of  the 
items. 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  an  increase  of  $132,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  is  nearly  double  the  amount  appro- 
priated and  I  was  trying  to  find  out  where  you  propose  to  use  this 
extra  money. 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  doubling  the  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Why  is  that  necessary  just  at  this  time  ? 

TRIANGULATION   WORK   IN   ALASKA. 

Col.  Jones.  I  was  just  finishing  my  remarks  about  Alaska.  We  are 
asking  S39,000  for  that  work.  We  have  a  number  of  demands  to  go 
into  that  territory  where  they  are  laying  out  roads,  where  they  are 
dividii^  and  leasing  forests,  and  where  they  are  building  the  railroad, 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  going  to  buUd  any  more  railroads,  are 
they? 

Col.  Jones.  I  understand  that,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
ground  on  which  they  built  that  road  was  merely  conditional  traverse 
work  which  is  not  permanent  triangulation.  It  is  local  observation 
and  not  based  on  any  permanent  arc  of  triangulation  which  establishes 
the  points  from  which  they  continue  their  road  accurately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  estimated  for  do  you 
allot  to  the  Alaska  service  ? 

Col.  Jones.  $39,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how  this  appeals  to 
you  and  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  but  the  point  is 
that  here  is  the  Geological  Survey  repeatedly  coming  to  us  and 
saving,  **  You  are  holding  up  the  completion  of  our  topographic  map 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  that,  but  we  can  not  complete  every- 
thing in  the  United  States  at  once. 

Col.  Jones.  I  reaUze  that,  but  we  are  not  meeting  the  demands. 
These  quadrangle  sheets  which  I  showed  you,  every  one  of  them,  are 
sold. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Does  this  triangulation  work  pay  for  itself  in  any  way  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  receive  nothing  for  furnishing  that  information  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Nothing,  except  indirectly  through  the  sale  of  the 
topographic  sheets.  For  instance,  we  locate  a  permanent  point  of 
lonffltude  and  latitude  and  we  sink  in  the  ground  a  cement  base, 
and  while  it  is  soft  we  place  one  of  these  bench  marks  in  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  you  told  us  about  that  yesterday. 

Col.  Jones.  Now,  an  engineer  goes  there  and  he  is  trying  to  locate 
^*me  comer,  for  instance,  for  the  Land  Office.  He  writes  to  us  and 
?*ks  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  that  corner,  and  we  furnish  the 
information  to  him  by  return  mail.     That  is  all  we  do,  but  that  work 
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requires  the  utmost  accuracy  in  giving  the  first  step  because  every- 
thing follows  from  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  already  done  some  work  in  Alaska  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  only  on  the  coast  in  connection  with  our 
hydrographic  surveys  where  we  needed  the  reference  points  on  land 
to  check  up  with  our  positions  in  the  water;  that  is,  our  soundings. 
As  far  as  running  an  arc  as  indicated  on  this  map  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  not  done  anvthing  of  that  sort,  and,  of  course,  as 
Alaska  is  developing,  the  need  becomes  greater,  and  we  are  not  doing 
a  thing  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  we  have  been  carrying  on  work  in 
Alaska  for  20  or  25  y;ears,  have  we  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  will  find;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  the 
time  comes  to  connect  up  some  of  those  towns,  the  maps  are  going 
to  overlap. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.'  Is  not  the  population  of  Alaska  diminishing  all 
the  time  ? 

Col.  JoNBS.  Yes;  in  the  interior.  Due  to  the  cheap  price  of  ffold, 
a  ^ood  many  people  who  were  engaged  in  placer  mining  have  oeen 
dnven  out  of  Alaska,  but  I  must  get  this  reaction  in  arguing  for  this 
appropriation,  when  we  spend  $65,000,000  for  a  railroad,  that  is 
gomg  to  help  to  take  people  back  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Because  we  made  one  mistake  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  keep  on  making  them.     That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Col.  Jones.  Of  course  I  would  not  have  chosen  the  time  to  build 
the  railroad  when  they  did  because  I  thought  there  were  some  things 
that  were  more  needed,  such  as  charting  the  waters,  but  I  believe  the 
railroad  is  going  to  prove  a  useful  proposition  in  bringing  out  the  coal 
and  feeding  the  people  of  Alaska,  oecause  that  is  where  they  have  to 
look  for  their  food  supply. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  less  people  up  there  now  than  five  years  ago , 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  and  thev  nave  reduced  in  the  last  year  1,500; 
but,  as  I  say,  they  are  people  who  were  on  the  Yukon,  for  example, 
in  some  of  these  placer  propositions,  and  gold  was  so  low  they  couhi 
not  afford  to  pay  the  wages  and  get  anything  out  of  it;  but  I  will 
tell  you  this,  from  some  experience  in  Alaskan  matters,  as  soon  a.i 
we  enact  laws  that  will  take  away  the  division  and  subdivision  oi 
authority  which  is  now  centered  in  35  bureaus  and  commissions  wi^ 
are  going  to  see  Alaska  improve. 

ifr.  Shreve.  How  did  they  conduct  the  Alaska  Railroad  without 
this  triangulation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  As  I  have  stated,  they  made  some  local  observationi 
in  order  to  locate  the  original  positions  by  astronomy  and  have  worked 
from  those  points  Id  determining  the  various  reference  points.  Som^ 
day  when  tney  tie  up  the  siu^eys  to  triangulation  they  are  goine;  t^ 
find  that  they  are  out  several  hundred  feet.  That  is  somethiiig  wEicI 
has  occurred  all  through  the  West.  For  instance,  I  know  of  instancoi 
where  a  man  has  foima  out  that  his  fence  was  100  feet  over  on  anotli^ 
man's  propertv,  and  that  simply  goes  back  to  the  fact  that  we  did  no 
precede  that  development. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  you  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  thi 
Government  is  going  to  straighten  out  the  lines  of  all  the  farms 
things  of  that  sort  ? 
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Col.  Jones.  No,  feir;  but  eventually  we  will  have  to,  because  it 
affects  every  State.  It  affects  the  plotting  of  the  State  maps,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  as  we  are  doing  now  and  give  these  permanent 
controls  and  from  them  the  local  engineers  have  the  material  with 
which  to  straighten  out  their  own  troubles.  My  point  is  that  to  do 
this  twice  or  once  and  a  half  is  much  more  expensive  than  going 
ahead  of  the  development.  In  other  words,  when  they  need  it  so 
much  we  often  do  not  have  the  information  to  give  them,  and  then 
they  proceed  on  their  own  hook  and  make  lots  of  mistakes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  got  a  great  proposition  before  you. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  a  complete  topographic  map  which  is  going 
to  prove  of  infinite  vlue  to  every  community,  every  county,  ana 
every  State.  The  engineers  can  not  complete  those  topographic 
maps  until  we  comply  with  their  requests,  and  whether  you  appro- 
priate the  money  to  the  Geological  Survey  and  have  it  transferred 
to  us,  or  whether  we  get  it  direct,  it  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

TRIANOULATION  FROM  PECOS  TEX.,  TO  COLOBADO. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  now  take  up  some  of  these  individual  items' 
What  is  the  importance  of  the  triangulation  from  Pecos,  Tex.,  to 
Colorado,  300  miles  of  arc,  $11,000. 

ifaj.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  work  from  Pecos,  Tex.,  running 
north  to  Colorado,  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  breaking  up  big  areas 
of  the  country.  This  past  year  we  completed  the  line  from  Okla- 
homa City  to  the  Needles.  That  w6»rk  can  not  be  finally  adjusted 
and  given  final  latitude  and  longitude  until  we  complete  this  north 
jmd  South  arc.  We  will  then  fit  that  into  this  work  that  has  already 
Wn  adjusted.  The  Geological  Survey  has  asked  for  that  work  in 
jeare  past;  in  fact,  they  have  asked  us  to  give  them  the  longitude 
ind  latitude  of  this  precise  character  within  50  miles  of  every  place 
m  the  United  States.  They  want  us  to  get  that  so  they  can  have  their 
topographic  maps  made  m  any  locality  where  a  request  from  a 
>tate  is  made.  The  Geological  Survey  is  charged  with  making  the 
topographic  map  of  the  country,  and  if  they  do  not  have  this  fun- 
damental control  and  the  longitude  and  latitude  and  the  precise 
♦levations,  whenever  maps  come  together  working  from  two  direc- 
tioQs  or  working  toward  each  other,  you  will  have  overlaps  or  gaps 
or  offsets  which  confuse  the  engineer  very  much.  Their  maps  are 
very  small,  and  if  you  will  look  at  this  one  of  those  maps  you  will 
^^  two  sets  of  projections,  meridians  and  parallels,  and  that  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  go  out  into  that  particular  area  ahead 
of  our  triangulation  and  estimate  or  determine  astronomically  the 
longitude  and  latitude  which  will  not  fit  in  to  the  general  triangula- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  question  comes  up  frequently,  why  is  not  astronomy  all  you 
need  for  getting  this  longitude  and  latitude.  We  have  a  very  peculiar 
<^ase  down  in  rorto  Rico  that  is  typical  of  all  areas  where  you  have 
tnoantains.  There  you  have  a  mountain  range,  the  backbone  of  the 
island,  about  90  nules  long,  and  about  30  miles  north  and  south. 

When  we  went  there  to  make  a  survey,  just  after  the  Spanish  war. 
we  found  a  latitude  station  at  Ponce,  on  the  south  coast,  and  a  lati- 
tade  station  at  San  Juan,  on  the  north  coast  about  33  miles  apart  in 
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a  north  and  south  direction,  one  a  little  further  east  than  the  other. 
One  of  my  first  pieces  of  geodetic  work  was  to  make  an  accurate  tri- 
angulation  across  that  island,  which  was  done  in  1900,  and  when  we 
connected  those  two  astronomic  stations  we  found  that  the  width 
of  the  island,  as  shown  on  the  old  chart  and  map  was  just  1  mile 
greater  than  the  actual  distance  given  by  the  triangulation.    The 
reason  for  that  is  that  all  astronomic  observations  are  referred  to  a 
vertical  line  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  water  surface,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  tilted  toward  the  island  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  tilted  toward  the  island,  so  that  these  two  vertical  lines  at 
Ponce  and  San  Juan  opened  up  and  took  too  much  of  the  sky  by 
just  a  mile.     Now,  just  think  of  what  happens.     Suppose,  for  instance 
you  go  out  to  your  western  States  and  want  to  run  a  ooundary .     You 
have  an  astronomic  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  ranj^e 
and  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  range,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  those  two  stations  determined  astronomically  may  be 
a  mile  or  half  a  mile  too  great,  and  you  have  two  boundary  lines 
depending  upon  whether  you  use  the  north  station  or  the  south  sta- 
tion.    That  same  trouble  is  involved  in  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
now  in  connection  with  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  and  the  same  situation  applies  to  every  one  of  those  topo- 
graphic maps  of  the  Geological  Survey.     If  you  use  only  the  latitude 
and  longitude  determined l)y  astronomic  observation,  the  maps  will 
not  fit  when  you  bring  them  together. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  every  piece  of  development,  and  you 
might  sav  all  human  activit}'^,  outside  of  the  cities,  is  dependent  npi>n 
maps.     You  must  know  the  location  of  roads,  streams,  mountains, 
etc.,  and  you  must  know  the  configurations  of  the  ground.     Wo  are 
spending  money  for  soil  surveys,  timber  surveys,  reclamation,  an<l 
so  on,  and  unless  you  know  the  configuration  of  the  ground   antl 
where  it  is,  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  not  right  on  the  field  to 
know  just  what  you  have  there.     We  are  beginning  to  agitato  the 
development  of  water  power,  and  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  are  goin^ 
to  be  outstripped  by  industries  of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  worbL 
Switzerland,  France,  Non^^ay,  Sweden,  Italy,  and  the  other  count rios 
are  developing  their  water  systems  for  power,  and  there  is  a   hiir 
movement  of  that  kind  afoot  here.     Congress  appropriated  $250,C)()O 
to  make  a  water-power  survey  from  somewhere  near  the  Potoma<- 
River  up  to  Maine.     The}'  can  not  tell  what  water  power  they  havo 
unless  tney  know  first  the  configuration  of  the  ground,  the  locatii^n 
of  the  streams,  places  where  they  can  make  dams,  and  know  \^-hat 
the  storage  capacitv  of  the  basin  would  be,  and  know  how  much  aret\ 
is  to  be  fiooded  when  thev  put  up  the  dam.     They  must  kno\c   all 
those  things  in  order  to  do  that  work  efi'ectively.     Followinc^  that 
you  must  make  a  survey  of  the  streams  to  know  what  the  run-<>tV  i< 
per  year.     Of  course  the  Weather  Bureau  gives  you  the  rainfall,  ami 
that  is  just  one  of  the  activities.     You  have  vast  areas  in  the  \Ve?-li 
that  can  be  irrigated.     Without  knowing  the  configuration  of    t  \u^ 
ground  there  is  no  use  putting  in  a  dam  and  storing  water  unlo-.^ 
you  know  whether  you  nave  a  sufficient  area  to  be  inngated  by   t  hti 
water  you  impound. 
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TRIANGULATXON    WORK   IN   IDAHO. 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  trianffulation  work  in 
Idaho  at  this  time,  for  which  you  estimate  $21,000? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  exactly  a  similar  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  ex- 
tending a  piece  of  triangulation  through  an  area  that  is  as  large  as 
France,  with  not  a  single  triangulation  station  in  it.  Eyery  civilized 
nation  or  every  well-developed  nation  of  the  world  has  extended  its 
triangulation  almost  entirely  over  its  whole  area.  This  has  heen 
done  in  England,  Japan,  and  all  the  European  countries  except 
Russia. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  But  their  land  area  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  ours. 

Maj.  Bowie.  But  not  any  more  important  per  square  mile.  The 
Geological  Survey  has  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Montana 
in  making  topographic  maps  because  they  claim  that  they  must  wait 
until  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  extends  its  triangulation  into 
that  area,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  tnat  we  are  earring  this  work  up 
through  the  northeast  comer  of  Idaho  and  into  Montana. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  some  of  this  land  desert  land  that  can  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  lots  of  it  is  desert  land,  but  when  this 
tri^ingulation  is  carried  over  these  arcs,  we  follow  the  line  it  is  the 
easiest  to  travel  over,  and  if  we  put  our  triangulation  here  [indicating! 
the  lines  can  be  extended  in  all  directions  from  there  to  the  area  where 
the  topographic  surveying  will  be  done.  I  should  judge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
Government,  to  anticipate  the  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment that  is  going  on,  and  will  certainly  increase  with  greater  rapidity 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  this  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  imme- 
diately, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when  you  need  it.  You  must 
break  up  these  great  areas  in  order  to  have  only  short  distances  to 
carry  spm^  to  any  particular  region  where  you  are  going  to  mak^  the 
surveys. 

TRIANGULATION   WORK,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I.et  us  take  up  the  item  for  triangulation  work  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  $14,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  triangulation  work  at  Nashville  is  shown  here  in 
red  [indicating].  There  is  one  piece  from  Nashville  to  Memphis  and 
another  one  from  Nashville  up  here  to  Louisville.  That  is  done  at 
the  requc^at  of  the  Geological  Survey.  They  are  making  topographic 
maps  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  m  cooperation  with  those  States, 
those  States  paying  about  one-half  of  the  field  expenses  of  the  topo- 
graphic work,  and  that  is  for  the  immediate  control  of  the  Geo- 
lf>^ical  Survey's  topographic  sheets.  If  we  had  no  request  from  the 
Geological  Survey  on  our  books  we  would  simply  go  into  these  graet 
areas  where  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to-day.  For  instance,  here 
indicating]  is  the  State  of  Iowa  with  not  a  sinrfe  geographic  position 
in  it  that  can  be  used  for  charting  the  State.  South  Dakota  is  almost 
a^  bad  as  well  as  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming.  Nebraska  has  had 
a  little  work  done  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  State  here  [indi- 
cating]. 
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MONET  ALLOTTED   BY  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  have  any  money  allotted  to  you  by  the  War 
Department  for  this  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  some  money  allotted  to  us  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  war,  and  we  used  that  for  the  establishment  of 
geographic  positions  along  our  southeastern  coast,  which  was  considered 
the  most  important  strategic  point  of  our  country.     If  Germany  had 
broken  through  on  the  other  side,  or,  rather,  had  defeated  the  Allies, 
before  we  got  into  the  fight,  it  was  assumed  by  the  War  Department 
that  landings  would  be  made  at  any  one  of  those  innumerable  harbors 
along  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  troops  moved  to  Atlanta, 
Birmindbam,  and  then  Pittsburgh  would  have  been  attacked.     The 
plans  of  the  War  Department  were  that  they  anticipated  that  the 
plan  of  Germany  would  be  to  come  in  here  where  there  was  little 
chance  of  defense,  march  overland  to  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  so 
on,  and  attack  the  big  industrial  centers.     They  knew  that  if  they 
could  attack  Birmingham,  Pittsburgh,  and  some  of  the  big  industrial 
centers,  we  would  be  very  badly  crippled.     They  also  gave  us  some 
money  for  making  this  geodetic  work  on  the  Rio  Grande  when  they 
were  expecting  they  would  have  to  either  defend  the  frontier  there 
or  go  across.    To  snow  the  advantage  of  this  work  for  the  Military 
Establishment,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  Army  in  anticipating 
the  Geological  Survey,  because  the  Geological  Survey  had  not  the 
money  to  do  the  work  for  them,  made  reconnaissance  topographic 
maps,  by  their  Cavalry  officers  and  others,  and  started  over  here  at 
San  Antonio  and  worked  over  here  to  Laredo,  a  distance  of  somethinjj 
like  150  miles.     When  their  surveys  met,  coming  from  the  two  direc- 
tions, they  overlapped  exactly  2  miles,  and  thev  have  not  been  able 
to  straighten  them  out  since.     I  think  they  have  practically  dis- 
carded tnem  except  for  local  purposes. 

Now,  there  is  also  the  question  of  airplane  surveying.  Undoubt- 
edly we  are  going  to  have  lots  of  routes  surveyd  by  the  Air  Service, 
We  must  ^et  these  longitudes  and  latitudes  established  in  order  that 
we  can  hitch  up  the  photographs  made  from  airplanes  onto  these 
State  maps;  otherwise,  you  will  have  State  maps  by  airplanes,  State 
maps  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  State  maps  by  somebody  else, 
ana  you  will  find  different  distances  and  positions  from  the  seveml 
maps.  Our  triangulation  is  really  the  foundation  for  all  kinds  of 
surveys,  and,  eventually,  every  farm  comer  is  going  to  be  tied  intc» 
this  system,  but  not  until  the  land  becomes  more  valuable.  Massa- 
chusetts to-day  has  a  law  that  every  survey  of  a  farm  must  be  tied 
into  the  triangulation  system  of  tne  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
The  State  has  extended  a  lot  of  this  control  work  in  between  our 

Eoints,  and  if  a  county  surveyor  there  locates  a  farm,  in  running  its 
oundaries,  he  must  hitch  that  farm  up  to  this  coordinating  system 
so  as  to  give  longitudes  and  latitudes  for  each  comer  of  the^rm. 
Mr.  Shreye.  Are  manv  States  providing  for  that  now  t 
Maj.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  Massachusetts  is  the  only  one  but  I  am  sure 
these  older  States  like  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  and  many  part^. 
of  New  York,  are  going  to  do  it.  They  have  got  to  do  it.  because , 
otherwise,  they  will  have  confusion.  More  law  suits  are  tne  result^^ 
of  bad  boundaries  than  any  other  one  thing,  and  the  money  saved  irx 
lawsuits  alone  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  accurate  maps^ 
of  the  country. 
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I  think  vou  would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  situation  with  regard 
to  some  oi  these  countries.  All  of  these  maps  [indicating]  are  on  the 
same  scale;  but  before  I  go  into  that,  I  would  like  to  show  you  really 
what  this  triangulation  is.  Here  is  a  book  that  has  a  lot  of  this 
work  in  it  [indicating], 

VALUE   OF  TRIANGULATION   WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  what  practical  value  is  this  work  just  at  this 
time  ?  Land  titles  are  pretty  well  established  now  in  almost  all  the 
States. 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  should  say  that  the  principal  value  of  this  work 
at  the  present  time  is  to  anticipate  much  of  tne  siu'veying  and  map- 
ping that  is  being  done  and  is  going  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Government  can  afford  to  delay  this  kind  of  work  with  a 
small  appropriation  that  is  going  to  have  so  much  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  hardly  a  human 
activity  that  is  not  du-ectly  dependent  upon  an  accurate  map,  and 
vou  can  not  get  an  accurate  map  without  having  proper  control. 
1  know  you  do  not  want  to  be  burdened  with  letters,  out  1  have  just 
picked  up  three  letters  that  came  to  our  office  within  the  last  day 
asking  for  certain  information.  Here  is  one  from  Mr.  McArthur,  of 
Oregon,  who  wants  certain  information  in  reference  to  the  lakes  in 
that  State. 

Here  is  a  man  in  New  York  who  wants  to  get  accurate  control 
data  in  Florida.    He  states : 

I  was  in  chaige  of  the  soil  survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  apveral  years  and  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  along  such  lines,  but  I  must  have 
a  good  base  map  constructed  first  in  order  to  make  a  soil  survey  and  drainage  survey 
ind  estimates  on  this  project. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  in  reference  to  the 
development  of  mineral  resources,  etc.  They  are  all  based  on  the 
map.  This  money  for  precise  triangulation  does  not  affect  the 
Coast  Survey  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  If  we  do  not  get  this 
money  we  will  simply  hold  off  until  we  do  get  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
affectmg  the  Nation  adversely  by  not  having  accurate  topographic 
maps.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  our  area  has  been  topographically 
mapped,  with  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  only  20  per  cent  of 
it  is  adequately  mapped  lor  engineering  needs,  and  we  have  80  per 
cent  to  do  now,  and  we  believe  we  ought  to  bring  this  to  your  atten- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  country,  and  really,  in  order 
to  enable  the  people  to  make  money  so  we  can  tax  them  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  other  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we  would  perhaps  like 
to  do,  but  this  is  a  period  of  economy. 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  certainly  true. 

TRAYBRSE  WORK  JN  MISSISSIPPI,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  you  mean  by 
traverse  in  Mississippi,  500  miles  of  Ime,  $21,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Traverse,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  same  results  as 
tri«ngiilation.  Instead  of  measuring  one  base  line  an  actual  dis- 
tajQce  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  then  forming  triangles  by 
promment  points  on  hills  and  measuring  the  angles,  we  measure 
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direct  distances  along  a  railroad  or  country  road  where  the  land  is 
very  flat  and  heavily  wooded  so  that  you  can  not  see  from  one  point 
to  another  a  long  distance  away.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  kind  of 
work  you  do  in  running  a  survey  for  a  highway  or  for  a  railroad 
extension,  but  we  do  it  with  extreme  accuracy  so  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  positions  we  furnish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $64,200  for  this  kind  of  work? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  that  work,  in  addition  to  the  work 
in  Mississippi,  will  be  from  Wisconsin  across  southern  Minnesota  and 
down  through  Iowa  and  Missouri.  The  Geological  Survey,  as  1 
understand  it,  has  informed  the  State  officials  of  Minnesota,  who  are 
cooperating  with  them,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  start  the  topo- 
graphic work  in  the  southern  part  of  their  State  until  the  Coast 
Survey  has  completed  that  line  of  control.  So  we  are  telling  you  the 
hard-luck  story  of  the  other  man,  because  we  are  simply  the  agency 
to  help  him  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  great  damage  would  be  done  to  that  country 
if  this  work  was  delayed  for  a  little  while  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  You  can  not  estimate  that  in  dollars  and  cents,  Mr. 
Chairman.     There  may  be  mineral  surveys  needed  there,  and  they 
have  to  make  soil  surveys.     They  have  to  know  the  configuration  of 
the  ground  before  they  can  develop  an  area.     Many  of  tne  eastern 
States  are  well  off  in  this  respect.     Maryland,  for  instance,   has 
topographic  surveys  over  its  whole  area,  and  the  engineers  and  the 
State  geologist  say  it  has  been  of  immense  value  to  the  State.     Bach 
of  the  State  engineering  associations  has  backed  this  project  of  having 
the  country  mapped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     As  you  prob- 
ably know,  Congressman  Temple  of  Pennsylvania  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  topographic  mapping  of  the  country  within  20 
years,  nie  total  cost  to  the  Government  being  something  like  $37,000,- 
000  or  less  than  the  cost  of  one  battleship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  laid  out  your  work  so  that  the  country  can 
be  covered  in  the  20-year  period  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  plans  to-day  by  which  every  bit  iif 
the  country  will  be  controlled  at  a  cost  of  about  $6,000,000,  Wo 
will  have  accurate  geographic  positions  and  elevations  within  some 
25  or  30  miles  of  any  point  in  the  country,  and  then  that  will  be  done 
forever  and  it  will  never  be  any  further  expense  to  the  country.  Now  ^ 
you  might  say  that  this  work  should  be  done  by  tlie  States,  and  this 
IS  a  very  important  point.  When  you  consider  that  here  is  a  line 
that  goes  through  four  States,  you  can  imagine  the  difficulty  of 
getting  those  four  States  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  from  central  Wisconsin,  I  have  forgotten  for 
the  moment  the  name  of  the  place,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Minne- 
sota, westward  in  southern  Mmnesota  to  a  point  in  South  Dakota  just 
above  Sioux  Falls,  and  then  southward  tnrough  the  State  of  Io^^-a 
down  to  Kansas  City  in  Missouri.     There  are  really  five  States   in- 
volved.    You  could  not  possibly  get  five  States  to  do  that  work  ei>n- 
jointly.     We  would  have  the  same  difficulty  in  doing  this  work   in 
that  manner  that  they  have  had  in  Australia.     There  they  have  a 
number  of  provinces  or  whatever  they  call  their  divisions,  and  thinj^r^ 
were  so  chaotic  when  the  map  of  one  btate  or  province  joined  another 
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that  they  had  what  they  called  a  conference  of  the  surveyors  general 
in  about  1914,  and  they  held  up  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  as  a  model  of  what  they  should  have  in  Australia,  and  said 
that  until  they  could  have  one  central  organization  to  do  all  of  this 
work  they  would  have  chaos  in  all  of  their  surveys  and  maps. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  wide  a  strip  does  that  cover? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  shown  here  [indicating  on  map]  very  much 
wider  than  it  is.  It  is  simply  a  line  following  a  railroad.  This  line 
is  following  a  railroad  in  Indiana  and  this  one  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  have  tried  all  kinds 
of  boundary  line  lawsuits  in  northern  Iowa,  and  I  never  heard  of  that 
survey  up  through  that  part  of  the  State. 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  what  we  want  this  money  to  do.  Your  State 
^ologist  is  howling  for  some  control.  There  is  not  a  single  point  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  whose  latitude  and  longitude  is  known  accurately. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  did  run  that  line  through  down  there, 
wha*  public  purpose  would  it  serve,  and  let  me  imply  in  this  question 
that  where  a  man  out  there  has  lived  on  a  farm  for  25  years,  his  bound- 
aiy  line  is  fixed  by  his  right  of  possession  whether  you  run  a  survey 
through  there  or  not. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  he  has  4  acres  more  land  and  his  neighbor  is 
therefore  4  acres  short  in  his  land,  his  title  is  fixed  by  right  of  adverse 
possession,  and  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  just  what  practical 
benefit  there  is  in  this  work. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  first  benefit  would  be  that  after  that  line  was 
run,  the  Geological  Survev  would  begin  cooperating  with  your  State 
in  making  a  topographical  map,  and  they  will  not  go  into  your  State 
until  those  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  determined. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  are  making  maps  of  various  counties  in 
Iowa,  because  I  have  had  two  or  three  of  them  in  my  district. 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  think  they  are  soil  survey  maps. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  map  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  a  real 
engineer's  map;  a  map  that  you  can  sell  a  farm  by,  and  that  is  no 
joke.  They  really  can  do  it.  If  you  have  the  configuration  of  the 
surface  of  your  area  followed  by  a  soil  survey,  and  the  amount  of 
rainfall  you  get  in  that  area,  you  can  tell  whether  that  land  is  suitable 
for  certain  kmds  of  crops,  whether  you  can  run  a  binder  over  the  land 
or  not,  or  whether  there  are  a  lot  of  bluffs  or  swamps  on  it. 

We  know  that  in  Iowa,  because  one  quarter  section  is  just  about 
the  same  as  another. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  answer  Mr.  Dickinson^s  question  bv  giving  one 
specific  case  that  happened  in  Iowa.  It  happened  that  the  boundary 
line  was  down  on  the  line  between  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  they 
**alled  on  us  to  go  up  there  and  tell  them  whether  this  particular 
land  was  in  Missouri  or  in  Iowa,  and  we  determined  that  by  these 
methods. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  only  purpose  of  my  inquiry  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  a  practical  thing  to  do  in  spreading  the  work 
over  the  country  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  worth  what  it  is 
^'osting. 

Ma].  Bowie.  Well,  I  should  say  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  are  putting  up  han  the  money  for  their  topographic 
maps,  and  they  must,  therefore,  want  them  pretty  badly. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  doing  that  themselves,'  are  they  not  i 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  States  are  giving  the  Geological  Survey  one-half 
of  the  cost  under  a  cooperative  plan,  and  you  are  appropriating  the 
other  half. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  just  what 
States  have  that  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Government  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  you  would  have  to  find  out  from  the  Geological 
Survey.  I  know  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  and  New  York  are  now  in  a  cooperative  agreement,  and  1 
know  that  Montana  wants  to  be,  but  the  Geological  Survey  will  not 
go  in  there  to  do  topographic  work  until  these  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes are  established  for  them,  because  they  say  it  wul  be  very  waste- 
ful, and  they  have  so  much  other  work  to  do  where  they  Have  the 
control  that  they  prefer  not  to  go  into  those  areas  ahead  of  us. 

PRECISE   LEVEUNG   IN   WISCONSIN   AND   MINNESOTA,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  item  of  precise  leveling,  ior 
which  you  estimate  $28,920.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the  necessity 
for  precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  fii*st  item,  for 
which  you  estimate  $9,960. 

Major  Bo^^e.  The  precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  was  all  requested  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  the  same  purpose  that  thev 
requested  the  geographic  positions.  All  of  their  topograpliic  maj)- 
ping  is  based  upon  these  accurate  elevations  that  we  furnish  by  our 
precise  leveling. 

Mr.  HuTCinNSON.  Do  you  send  out  three  different  men  to  do  theso 
three  different  kinds  of  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  very  small  units.  A  triant^u- 
lation  party,  for  instance,  will  consist  of  the  observer,  3  assistants, 
and  6  li^ht  keepers,  about  10  in  all,  and  they  are  doing  work  that  i>H 
totally  different  from  this  leveling,  which  must  be  done  along  rail- 
roads and  highways.  A  leveling  party  would  consist  of  an  engino(»r 
and  five  assistants,  and  our  engineers  do  the  actual  observing  them- 
selves. They  do  not  stay  in  the  nearest  town  and  send  somebotiy 
out  to  do  it  lor  them. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Could  not  one  party  do  the  whole  thing  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Not  at  the  same  time.  You  understand,  we  are  not 
nmning  any  leveling  out  here  in  Idaho,  for  instance,  because  that  i>- 
a  mountainous  country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  lou  are  doing  precise  leveling  work  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota,  and  also  traverse  work  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  It  really  makes  no  difference,  because  if  you  had  oni^^ 

garty  doing  it  you  would  simply  have  to  increase  it  by  six  men,  ami  we 
nd  we  have  oetter  control  of  the  work  to  send  an  engineer  out  in 
charge  of  one  piece  of  work  and  let  another  man  follow  with  thi* 
other. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  thought  this  was  perhaps  like  the  Departmen  t 
of  Agriculture,  sending  oil t  a  half  dozen  different  people  to  kill  boll 
weevil,  etc.     I  was  on  that  committee  for  several  years. 

Maj.  Bowie.  But  we  are  doing  two  different  kinds  of  work;  one  i?^ 
to  determine  geographic  positions  and  the  other  is  to  determine.* 
elevation.     They  use  different  instruments  and  different  methods. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  traverse  work  is  simply  determining  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another. 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  length  and  direction. 

Mr.  Hltchinson.  Almost  anybody  could  do  that  work. 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes;  we  tried  that  during  the  war  and  we  had  to  do  a 
lot  of  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  try  to  get  the  levels  of  your  triangulation 
stations  as  you  go  along  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Only  approximately.  We  only  need  the  elevations 
of  triangulation  stations  for  the  purpose  of  referring  those  observa- 
tions down  to  sea  level.  That  is  one  of  the  little  corrections,  and  for 
practical  purposes  we  do  not  depend  upon  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  must  have  tne  levels,  though,  pretty  accurately 
determined  in  order  to  make  use  of  your  triangulation. 

Maj.  Bowie.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  sir:  When  we  measure  a  base 
line,  a  line,  say,  5  miles  long,  between  two  hills,  we  run  accurate 
elevations  along  that  line  and  refer  every  one  of  the  inclined  tape 
lengths  to  the  horizontal,  and  then  we  need  to  know  the  elevation  of 
that  base  line  as  a  whole  above  sea  level,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  sea 
level. 

ilr.  Griffin.  The  level  of  the  base  line  must  be  accurately  deter- 
mined at  the  beginning  of  your  work? 

Maj.  Bowie.   Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Griffin.  And  then  you  approximate  the  levels  of  the  various 
triangulation  points  by  calculation? 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  simply  take  vertical  angles,  but  that  is  a  very 
crude  way  of  getting  differences  of  elevations  as  compared  with  this 
spirit  leveling  that  tne  engineers  use. 

i'sTRONOMIC    LONGITUDE    DETERMINATIONS,    NEW    MEXICO,    COLORADO,    IDAHO,    AND 

MINNESOTA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Major,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  these  various 
miscellaneous  items  for  which  you  estimate  $18,000,  for  instance, 
astronomic  longitude  determinations.  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Minnesota,  $3,000. 

Maj.  Bowie.  We  are  using  those  longitude  determinations  in  order 
to  get  what  we  call  true  azimuths  for  adjusting  this  triangulation  into 
its  final  position  as  an  incident  to  the  triangulation. 

DETERMINATION    OP  INTENSITY   OP   GRAVITY  IN  TEXAS,  OKLAHOMA,  AND   KANSAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'determination  of  intensity 
of  gravitv  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,"  for  which  you  estimate 
$3,000?  " 

Maj.  Bowie.  That  is  a  problem  that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  surveying.  We  are  carrying  on  that  work  to  help  geologists. 
We  have  found  that  by  means  of  gravity  determinations  we  can  arrive 
at  a  fair  value  of  the  densities  of  the  earth's  material  down  to  about 
OO  miles  below  sea  level.  In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  moun- 
tainous areas  are  lighter  than  those  along  the  coast.  We  have  also 
found  that  we  can  locate  ridges  of  very  dense  crystalline  rock  that  are 
not  exposed  at  the  surface,  and  down  here  in  northern  Texas  and  in 
eastern  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  they  have  bored  innumerable  wells  to 
prospect  for  oil,  and  in  a  certain  belt  thay  have  found  these  granite 
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rocks  within  1,000  feet  or  so  of  the  surface,  and  the  geologists  of  the 
Geological  Survey  feel  that  we  can  take  our  pendulums  there  and 
outline  that  ridge  and  tell  the  oil  people  where  they  should  not  bore. 
We  have  a  very  remarkable  case  up  here  in  Minneapolis.  We  deter- 
mined the  intensity  of  gi-avitv  there  some  years  ago  and  the  intensity 
of  the  gravity  was  very  much  greater  than  we  had  anticipated.  Wo 
had  no  explanation  at  the  time,  but  a  few  years  ago  they  bored  a  well 
there  and  within  one  or  two  thousand  feet  of  the  surface  they  struck 
crystalline  rock  and  that  gave  us  the  explanation,  showing  that  grav- 
ity observations  may  give  us  some  indication  as  to  the  density  of  the 
material  under  the  surface,  not  exposed  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  express  the  comparative  gravity  or  the 
intensity  of  the  gravity  at  different  points  ?  i  ou  must  refer  back  to 
some  base.     What  is  the  base  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  The  base  is  Washington,  over  here  in  the  office  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  tSurvey.  Everything  is  dependent  upon  that. 
The  way  we  get  the  difference  in  gravity  between  two  places  is  to 
swing  a  small  pendulum  about  one-quarter  of  a  meter,  or  about 
9  incnes  long,  at  this  base  station,  and  find  out  within  a  ten-millionth 
or  so  of  a  second  how  long  it  takes  to  make  an  oscillation,  and  then  we 
go  to  the  field  station  and  determine  the  period  of  the  pendulum  at 
that  place,  and  knowing  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  swinging  of 
the  pendulum  at  the  two  places  we  get  the  difference  in  gravity  and 
compute  the  value  of  gravity  to  within  about  one-millionth  part. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Then,  you  consider  the  intensity  of  gravity  in 
Washington  as  one,  do  you  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  your  unit  ? 

Maj.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  use  it  that  way.  We  use  what  we 
call  dynes  or  centimeters.  It  is  really  the  acceleration  that  a  falling 
body  will  have  at  this  place  in  centimeters. 

magnetic   OBSERVATIONS   AND   MERIDLVN    UNES. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  have  gotten  quite  far  away  from  the  subject  of 
the  magnetic  work.  We  will  now  take  up  again  the  item  **for  con- 
tinuing magnetic  observations  and  to  estaDlish  meridian  lines.** 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  detailed  statement  in  referen<*o 
to  the  magnetic  work.  As  I  said  in  opening  up  this  specific  appro- 
priation, we  asked  for  $35,000  in  order  to  maintain  the  work  the  samo 
as  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Two  men  were  brought  into  the  Buiicet 
oflice  who  had  never  been  in  the  Government  before,  and  in  a  woek*:i 
time  they  knew  all  about  the  Coast  Survey,  and  thought  that  terrest  rial 
magnetism  had  no  place  in  the  Government,  so  they  tried  to  cut  oui 
all  the  appropriation,  and  finally  struck  off  $10,000,  which  woul^j 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  one  of  our  field  parties  and  one  of  oiii 
observatories  that  has  been  in  operation  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  observatory  would  be  abandoned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Cheltenham,  Md.,  for  example,  or  any  one  of  them 
They  all  have  the  same  relative  importance,  and  that  is  the  rea^iM 
I  asK  you  to  consider  adhering  to  the  present  language  of  this  3'eur* 
appropriation,  and  not  change  it  as  suggested  in  the  estimator 
because  that  would  give  us  an  opportunity  of  having  it  all  unilt^ 
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Federal  surveys  and  magnetics  and  would  not  take  away  from  us 
scunethiog  that  has  taken  so  long  to  build  up,  and  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  compass,  the  magnetic  needle,  and  which 
would  result  in  a  very  serious  situation.  Furthermore,  we  will  be 
deprived  of  one  of  our  jfield  parties,  and  by  way  of  explanation, 
I  would  likd  to  say  that  we  have  these  repeat  stations  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  about  180  of  them  and  every  five  years  we  go 
back  and  check  up  the  information  we  have  to  see  if  there  is  any 
Tariation  at  that  point  as  compared  with  five  years  before.  We  will 
hare  to  abandon  that  work  if  we  do  not  get  as  much  money  as  we 
did  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  shown  anywhere  in  the  record  specifically 
the  occasion  for  these  magnetic  observations,  and  their  effect  upon 
navigation  and  upon  surveying? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  put  that  in  the 
record. 

Col.  Jones.  The  argument  for  magnetic  work  is  purely  a  service  to 
the  public.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  constant  program,  especially 
in  these  observatories  which  work  day  and  night. 

OBSERVATORISS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  observatories  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Five. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  in  Honolulu,  one  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  one  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  one  in  Cheltenham,  Md.,  about  20  miles  from  Washington,  and 
one  in  Porto  Rico.  Those  have  all  been  established  about  20  years. 
We  should  not  reduce  the  number,  because  we  really  heed  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  you  have  not  told  us  the  necessity  for  them. 
What  is  the  use  in  navigation  of  these  magnetic  observations  with 
reference  to  the  variation  of  the  needle. 

Col.  Jones.  The  requests  we  have  from  surveyors  and  others  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  represent  the  value  of  the  magnetic  declina- 
tions; that  is,  the  variation  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the 
niagnetic  needle.  It  varies  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 
Some  are  more  active  areas  than  others.  In  each  one  of  our  charts 
«^e  show  the  true  north  and  the  magnetic  north  and  also  on  eveiy 
one  of  our  nautical  charts,  which  is  a  guide  immediately  to  the  navi- 
gator in  reading  his  position. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  Furthermore,  navigators  in  sailing  along  the  coast 
Mid  in  coming  into  and  leaving  our  ports  steer  by  tne  needle,  do  they 
not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  in  order  te  steer  correctly  they  must  have  some 
ff'liable  information  as  to  true  north. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  get  it  right  on  these  charts  which 
We  kept  up  to  date,  and  any  variations  we  find  over  the  previous 
observation  are  immediately  placed  on  a  new  issue  of  these  charts. 

ilr.  Shkeve.  Is  your  estimate  for  1923  about  the  same  as  you  have 
had  for  the  current  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  get  $35,000. 
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Mr.  Shreye.  Does  your  estimate  include  any  increase  in  salaries) 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreye.  And  it  will  require  $35,000  to  take  care  of  the  Yarious 
obserYatories  that  you  haYe  mentioned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  will  take  that  amount  to  continue  the  prteent  work; 
yes,  sir.  » 

Mr.  Shreye.  And  if  you  did  not  get  that  sum  you  would  haYe  to 
close  up  one  of  them. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  cut  out  one  of  our  two  field  parties. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Now,  why  is  it  necessary  to  maintain  all  of  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Because  the  disturbances  in  the  areas  are  so  different. 
For  instance,  Cheltenham  would  take  care  of  a  certain  locality  of 
seYeral  hundred  miles,  whereas  the  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  would  haYe 
no  bearing  on  the  Cheltenham  obserYatory  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  needle  Yaries 
from  year  to  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  constant  Yariation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes;  that  is  a  Yery  strong  point.  If  we  could  come 
to  you  ajid  say  that  this  year  we  will  finish  because  the  magnetic 
needle  remains  just  as  our  obserYations  haYe  shown,  that  would  end 
the  work  J  but  in  fiYe  years  or  cYen  in  a  year  or  six  months  we  find 
quite  a  difference  due  to  local  disturbances,  and  we  find  out  by  con- 
stant obserYations  whether  that  is  temporary  or  permanent;  that 
is,  whether  it  is  permanent  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  relatiYely  permanent? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  ncYcr  permanent  ? 
.  Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  I  notice  you  have  an  estimate  here  of  S4,290  for  field 
parties;  what  do  thev  do  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  field  parties  so  out  to  these  180  repeat  stations 
and  they  stay  there  for  a  few  days  and  are  supposed  to  visit  each 
station  about  once  in  five  years  to  check  up  the  past  records  and  see 
if  there  is  any  variation.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  do  that  then  to  try 
to  establish  anv  permanent  stations  which  would  need  buildings  an<i 
a  permanent  observer  at  each  one  of  the  points.  So  that  we  take 
care  of  all  of  these  repeat  or  field  stations  at  certain  periods  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way,  and  do  not  have  to  establish  any  permanent  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Shreye.  You  have  one  party  in  Alaska. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  at  Sitka. 

Mr.  Shreye.  I  suppose  they  are  there  only  about  three  months. 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  are  there  all  the  year.  At  Sitka  we  have 
an  observatory  also. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Is  that  man  busy  there  for  the  whole  year  ? 

Col  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  busy  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Shreye.  In  your  increased  estimate  for  Federal,  boundarv, 
and  State  surveys  of  about  $130,000,  are  there  any  increases  in 
salaries  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  no  increase  in  salaries.  I  would  like  to  shove 
YOU  this  picture,  showing,  for  instance,  what  is  necessary  in  thci 
thiUppines.  These  towers  are  over  200  feet  high  and  have  to  l>^ 
built  by  our  commissioned  officers,  and  we  have  to  use  them  becaxisc 
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of  the  tall  trees.     This  is  a. very  remarkable  piece  of  work  and  is  not 
only  economical  but  performs  a  very  important  function. 

Mr.  HuTcmNSON.  Are  those  towers  built  out  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Part  out  of.  it  comes  of  the  insular  government,  but* 
we  furnish  the  officers  to  do  the  work. 

CHELTENHAM,  UD.,  OBSERVATORT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  you  are  estimating  for  a  new  office  building 
at  the  Cheltenham  Observatory,  $4,500. 

Major  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  mistake.  When  they  cut 
the  estimate  from  $50,000  down  to  $25,000,  that  item  should  have 
been  omitted. 

Mr.  Shheve.  What  about  the  item  for  the  erection  for  an  observa- 
tory in  the  Canal  Zone  or  Guam,  $10,000. 

Col.  Jones.  Tliat  was  also  a  mistake.  The  budget  officer  cut  that 
out,  too,  so  that  neither  one  of  those  items  shoiud  be  in  there.  I 
have  simply  drawn  a  pencil  through  them  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  there  is  an  increase  here  in  the  item  for 
** outfit"  from  $12,600  to  $23,900. 

Col.  Jokes.  That  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  field  work.  That  would  be  cut  down  proportionately  if 
we  were  not  allotted  the  amount  we  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  also  quite  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
item  of  fuel. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  same  reason,  sir. 

FOR   EXECUTIKO  PRECISE   TRIANOULATION   AND   LEVELING   IN    EARTHQUAKE    REGIONS 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  ''  executing  precise  triangulation 
and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  $15,000*'' 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  has  been  made  necessary  and 
advocated  bv  practically  the  whole  State  of  California.  We  have 
realized,  without  any  coaching,  the  need  of  a  resurvey  of  that  area. 
In  some  places  our  marks  have  moved  as  high  as  25  feet;  that  is,  the 
earth's  crust  has  shifted.  I  do  not  know  just  what  argument  you 
would  like  to  hear,  but  I  have  here  quite  a  number  of  letters 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  let- 
ters.    We  would  rather  hear  the  necessity  for  this  appropriation. 

Col.  Jones.  Some  Congressmen  have  written  to  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  asked  me  to  oring  them  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  Mr.  Lea  say  about  it  2 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Lea  says: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Seismo- 
Ijeical  Society  of  America,  Stanford  University,  Calif.,  in  reference  to  an  extra  appro- 
prianon  for  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  enable  that  bureau  to 
':ArTy  on  investigations  in  California  in  order  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  land 
iaf'  to  earthquakes.  I  hope  it  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
oi  a  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Here  is  another  one  from  Mr.  Osborne: 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ralph  Arnold  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  in  regard  to 
the  results  of  the  California  earthquake  of  1906,  and  Mr.  Arnold  told  me  that  it  was 
zi>!<^flaary  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  do  this  work. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  extreme  necessity  for  this  appropriation  1 

Maj.  Bowie.  They  are  absolutely  needed,  both  in  the  cities  as  well 
as  throughout  the  farm  sections  to  help  them  in  future  development. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  the  same  character  of  work  you  have  been 
doing  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  simply  going  over  the  same  work  and  doing 
it  again,  so  far  as  California  is  concerned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  did  that  work  accurately  and  we  felt  it  was  per- 
manent. But  the  earthquakes  have  upset  many  of  our  records  and 
the  information  we  have  is  unreliable.  It  is  quite  an  imusual  situa- 
tion, of  course,  but  we  thought  we  ought  to  bring  it  to  you  in  a  very 
definite  manner  because  there  are  a  large  number  of  letters  that  we 
have  received  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  lar^e  an  area  does  that  disturbance  cover? 

Col.  Jones.  It  covers  California  and  will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
go  into  New  Mexico  to  locate  the  positions  accurately. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  what  point  do  you  find  that  great  changes  have 
occurred  ? 

Col.  Jones.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  change  of  25  feet  in  the  level? 

Col.  Jones.  A  change  in  the  triangulation  stations  and  the  shaping 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  recheck  that  this  year  and  have 
another  earthquake  next  year.  It  will  be  necessary  under  those 
circumstances  to  recheck  a^ain,  will  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  nature  we 
have  got  to  meet  the  condition  whicn  is  presented. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  done  in  countries  like  Italy,  where  they 
have  earthquakes  much  more  frequently  than  we  have  nere  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  imagine  from  what  I  know  about  it  that  they  imme- 
diately go  down  there  and  resurvey  those  sections,  because  I  have 
talked  to  Italian  geodesists  and  astronomers  and  they  have  advised 
me  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Js  there  any  such  change  .so  that  there  is  smy 
practical  necessity  for  this  checking  ? 

CoL  Jones.  I  think  there  is  a  change  up  to  25  feet.  In  other 
words',  the  surface  over  a  certain  area  has  snifted.  Of  course,  that 
is  rather  extreme.  I  should  say  5  or  10  feet  would  be  more  nearly 
the  average. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  shift  of  2  feet  would  wreck  all  the  buildings 
there  are  in  any  locality,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  wrecked  them  all  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mi^ht  not  another  earthquake  shift  it  back? 

Col.  tToNEs.  Hardly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  it  would  not  shift  the  buildings  back. 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  heard  all  sorts  of  arguments  as  to  why  we  shouhj 
not  do  anything,  but  while  I  have  my  job  I  feel  that  I  can  not  ignon 
these  pleadings.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Day,  th^ 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  in  seismology  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  and  here  is  a  letter  from  L.  W.  Walla* -e 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 
who  asked  me  to  present  this  matter  to  this  committee.  So  you  sei 
I  did  not  initiate  it. 
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Mr.  Shsetb.  Xlie  tiling  we  want  to  know  about  is  the  practical 
necmty  for  this  appropriation. 

Col.  Joiras.  I  tliiixk  there  is  not  only  the  necessity  for  correcting 
the  control  points  in  that  area,  which  is  very  important,  but  it  wiU 
also  have  a  bearing  on  what  the  possibilities  or  the  indications  are 
for  the  future. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  these 
letters  in  the  record.  They  show  the  need  of  doing  this  work  as  a 
part  of  compreh.ensive  investigations  now  being  done  which  are 
noped  to  lead  to  ttie  prediction  of  the  time  and  place  of  future  earth- 
quakes. 

The  Chairma.:n^.   They  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

January  25,  1922. 
Col.  E.  Lester  Jokes, 

Director  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic.  Survey , 

Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Col.  Jones:  There  is  one  item  in  the  Coaat  Survey  budget  for  the  com- 
injr  year  in  which,  a  great  many  scientific  men  throughout  the  country  and  many 
proininent  citizens  oi  California  have  a  deep  interest.  1  refer  to  the  item  of  $15,000 
for  primary  triangulation  and  precise  leveling  in  California  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  oDtaining  tiTustworthy  facts  regarding  the  land  movements  in  that  State. 

Astronomical  obaervationfl  in  the  two  chief  observ'atories  of  (California  (Lick  Obser- 
yuory  and  TJkiah)  in  a  series  of  observations  extending  over  some  20  years  have 
aiveo  reason  to  believe  that  a  definite  land  movement  or  drift  northward  has  been 
Toing  on  throughout  that  time.  This  movement  is  not  an  insignificant  matter.  It 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  1  foot  or  18  inches  per  year. 

In  oonfirmation  of  this  we  know  that  the  ^eat  earthquake  which  caused  such 
tremendous  destruction  to  E&n  Francisco  and  vicinity  in  1906  was  a  land  slip  amounting 
to  Irom  10  to  15  feet  in  many  localities.  Now,  such  a  destructive  land  slip  can  hardly 
mean  anything  else  to  an  engineer  than  the  result  of  accumulated  strains  which  have 
<x>Qtinued  to  the  breaking  point  and  then  found  release  in  a  sudden  destnictive  slip. 
N'ow.  it  is  a  matter  of  plain  business  forethought,  as  well  as  one  of  great  scientific 
intefest  to  geologists  ana  otheis,  that  we  should  find  out  as  soon  as  possible  the  direc- 
tion and  amount  of  these  strains,  and  ascertain  the  location  where  they  are  liable  to 
•x^rome  dangerous.  Whether  we  are  considering  the  proposed  \'iaduct  across  San 
Fianoisco  Bav  or  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  of  Los  Angeles,  the  problem  is 
the  ftazne.  We  must  laiow  precisely  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  movements 
to  be  expected,  whether  they  are  likely  to  increase  to  dangerous  magnitude  so  as  to 
'^use  slips,  and  finally  where  such  slips  may  be  expectea  to  occur.  If  they  are  found 
•o  threathen  regions  of  considerable  population,  appropriate  protection  by  building 
^^Eigulation  must  oe  provided. 

There  is  only  one  agency  in  this  country  which  is  competent  to  give  us  precisely 
•iiis  information  and  that  is  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  with  its 
^eQ  developed  system  of  primary  triangulation  and  precise  leveling.  It  is  to  the 
<^edit  of  the  astronomers  that  they  have  discovered  tnis  situation  with  instruments 
^i  low  pTRcipion  compared  with  those  which  the  Geodetic  Survey  can  bring  to  bear, 
^p\  the  astronomers  can  never  tell  us  what  we  now  most  find  out,  namely,  the  exact 


^^  character  and  relations  of  the  rod  s  involved;  the  leading  luiiversities  of  Califor- 
wa  are  aroused  to  bring  to  your  aid  local  geological  and  other  data;  tiie  oil  men  in  the 
^suthem  part  of  the  State  have  contributed  all  their  information  derived  from  bor- 
'Off^;  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington,  has  provided  an  appropriatiop  for  ^eld 
\?J  ***  coordinating  these  studies;  the  Geophysical  Labbraton'^,  the  Mount  Wil  on 
^T^  pbeervatory,  and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology  are  now  actively  en- 
^^^  hi  the  development  of  suitable  instruments  for  detecting  and  registering  imder- 
a'cuiul  movements.  All  these  agencies  are  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
^«  question  which  the  astronomers  have  raised.  Can  we  not  count  on  the  Ge©det?c 
•  orrey  to  contribute  its  indispensable  part  to  get  the  precise  information  through 
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which  alone  these  movemente  can  be  described,  defined,  ani  located,  so  as  to  be 
useful  to  engineers  and  made  directly  applicable  to  Ihe  protection  of  human  l^fe? 

I  hope  you  will  not  omit  any  step  which  Lies  in  your  power  to  secure  the  necessary 
appropriation  and  to  prosecute  this  work  most  vigorously. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

(Signed)  Arthur  L.  Day, 

Chairman  Advisory  Committee  in  Seismolo^, 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 


January  24, 1922. 
Col.  E.  Lester  Jones, 

Director  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Cor..  Jones:  At  the  September  30  meeting  of  the  American  Engineering 
Council  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  a  letter  from  an  engineer 
in  California  was  presented.  This  letter,  written  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  that 
section,  requested  the  American  Engineering  Council  to  jg:ive  consideration  to  the 
need  for  surveys  in  California  to  determine  the  present  position  of  points  on  the  Parific 
coast  which  are  known  to  be  moving  with  a  slow  creeping  motion  that  leads  to  earth* 
quakes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur^-ey  is  the  only  agency  properly 
equipped  to  make  such  surveys,  it  was  re(}uested  that  the  appropriations  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  be  increased  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  make  the  necessary 
suneys. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  onpublic  affairs  of  the  American  Engi- 
neering Council  for  investigation  and  report.  Tne  committee  submitted  a  report  on 
January  5,  1922,  as  a  result  of  which  the  American  Engineering  Council  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

*  *  Whereas  there  is  need  of  a  special  appropriation  for  the  execution  of  certain  surx-eys 
in  California  hy  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  determine  the  preeeiit 
position  of  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  are  known  to  be  moving  with  a  slow 
creeping  motion  that  leads  to  an  earthquake:  Be  it 

Resolved^  That  American  Engineering  Council  respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Con&ress  of  the  United  States  to  this  subject  and  believes  that  suitable  appropriation 
for  the  work  should  be  made." 

The  American  Engineering  Council,  as  the  passage  of  the  resolution  indicates,  10  of 
the  opinion  that  such  a  survey  is  of  great  public  importance  and  should  be  executed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  you  to  inform  you  of  the  action  taken  by  the  American 
Engineering  Council  and  to  assure  you  of  its  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  tho 
necessary  appropriation  for  this  important  work. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

L.  W.  Wallace, 
Executive  Secretary  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies » 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  State  of  California  doing  anything  in 
this  matter  ? 

Col.  Jones.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  investiga- 
tion. The  local  organizations  have  made  investigations  and  are 
expending  considerable  money  studying  earthquake  problems,  hut 
as  far  as  the  readjustment  01  the  triangulation  is  concerned,  they 
have  not  done  much,  in  fact  we  are  the  only  organization  that  caii 
do  this  work. 

adjusting  TKIANGULATION   of  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  you  have  another  new  item,  for  adjustinf! 
the  triangulation  of*  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  including  the  emplov^ 
ment  of  such  computers  in  the  filed  and  office  as  may  be  necessai^V 
for  which  you  are  asking  $7,500. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  m  connection  with  the  contemplated  hydrx> 
graphic  surveys  which  we  hope  to  undertake,  and  which  have  he«^t 
requested  by  the  Navy.  This  has  been  asked  for  and  is  very  nec^^i 
saiy,  because  the  triangulation  is  far  from  being  complete. 
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FOR    SPECIAL   BUBVETS   REQUIRED  BY   BUBEAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $450  in 
the  next  item,  for  special  surveys  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other  proper  authority,  and  contingent 
expenses  incident  thereto.  The  appropriation  for  1922  was  $4,450, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  $5,000. 

Cd.  Jones.  I  want  to  explain  what  these  special  surveys  are. 
The  question  was  asked,  **  Wny  do  we  not  put  these  in  our  regular 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  surveys?"  It  has  not  been  done  for  this 
reason:  We  do  not  take  out  of  our  regular  appropriation  for  field  ex- 
penses anything  except  what  we  feel  has  a  general  and  an  important 
Deanng  on  commercial  development  or  the  safety  of  vessels  in  such 
waters  as  we  think  are  important.  But  when  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses or  the  Navy  come  along  and  have  a  specific  project  which 
only  has  a  bearing  on  their  bureau,  it  is  taken  out  of  this  item. 

3ir.  Shreve.  What  special  surveys  were  you  called  upon  to  make 
last  year,  and  what  bureaus  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  had  requests  from  the  Navy  and  from  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  last  vear,  and  for  this  coming  year  we  have  already 
had  requests  made  by  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Li£;hthouses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do  in  a  special  survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Take,  for  instance,  Lake  Tahoe,  in  California.  The 
Reclamation  Service  and  the  Lig;hthouse  Service  have  re(|uested  that 
we  survey  that  large  lake,  and  it  would  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Pacific  coast  survey  because  the  language  does  not  indicate 
that  we  should  take  it  from  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  desire  to  lower  that  lake  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses, do  theyl 

0>1.  Jones.  I  think  they  do,  but  it  is  full  of  stumps  and  logs,  and 
there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  lake.  So  they  have  made 
that  request. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  your  special  survey  consist  of? 

Col.  Jones.  Making  certain. sounding  so  buoys  could  be  properly 
placed  by  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Capt.  Faris.  I  can  give  you  another  example  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
The  shore  where  the  lighthouse  is  located  has  oeen  eroding,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  recently  wanted  to  know  by  means  of  a  new 
survey  what  the  rate  of  erosion  has  been,  so  that  they  would  know 
when  their  lighthouse  would  be  right  against  the  shore.  They  asked 
tor  a  special  survey  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  water  and  to  deter- 
mine where  the  snore  line  is  now.  They  can  compare  that  with  pre- 
vious surveys  made  30  or  40  years  ago,  and  get  the  rate  of  erosion 
and  the  present  depths  of  the  water.  They  want  to  see  whether  the 
water  along  the  coast  is  deeper  now  than  it  was  before.  Li  other 
words,  they  want  to  get  some  idea  as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
lose  their  lighthouse,  and  how  soon  that  is  likely  to  happen.  Inat 
is  the  character  of  surveys  that  are  made  under  this  item. 

Mr.. Shreve.  For  what  purpose  do  you  ask* $450  additional?    Is 
ibat  for  increase  of  salary  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  increase  is  for  motors  and  teams,  fuel,  and  launches. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  hire  launches  to  do  that  work  in  Lake  Tahoe. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  According  to  tlie  table  given  in  the  estimate,  $400 
of  this  increase  is  for  additional  wages,  and  $50  is  for  motors  and 
teams. 

Col.  Jones.  And  $600  is  for  launches,  which  is  not  in  t^e  1921 
estimate. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yoh  have  the  same  amount  for  laimches  for  1923 
that  vou  had  for  1922.     In  1921  there  was  nothing  for  launches. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  increases  which  you  ask  about 
include  an  increase  for  motors  and  teams,  and  miscellaneous,  because 
it  will  require  more  help  in  doing  the  work  in  Lake  Tahoe.  I  may 
say  we  have  had  that  request  repeated  for  several  years,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

OBJECTS   NOT   HEREINBEFORE   NAMED. 

T 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  121,  you  have  an  item  for  objects  not  here- 
inbefore named  that  may  be  deemed  urgent,  including  the  prepara- 
tion or  purchase  of  plans  and  specifications  of  vessels  and  the  em- 
ployment of  such  hull  draftsmen  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  same,  etc.  The  current  appropriation  is  $5,000, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  for  the  same  amount.  Will  you  explain 
that  item  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  estimate  for  1923  is  the  same  amount  we  had  for 
1921  and  1922.  The  principal  item  in  that  is  $1,700  for  rent  of  our 
Seattle  office.  It  is  tne  only  office  for  which  we  pay  rent.  I  made 
strenuous  appeal  to  put  our  office  in  a  Government  building  out 
there,  but  there  is  notning  available.  We  pay  no  rent  for  any  of  our 
other  offices,  because  in  the  other  cities  we  are  in  the  customhouses. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  securing  quarters  in  Seattle  without 
paying  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  not  a  customhouse  at  Seattle  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  have,  but  it  is  crowded. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  item  for  preparation  or  purchase  of  plans 
and  specifications  of  vessels.  You  will  not  need  any  of  those  plans 
this  year,  will  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Unless  we  have  some  drafting  to  do  in  connection  "^Bvith 
the  remodeling  of  one  of  our  old  vessels,  fi  we  take  those  old  mine- 
sweepers, for  example,  we  will  need  that  draftsman  and  we  will  use 
the  amount  of  money  I  referred  to  this  morning  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  purchase  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  vessels,  for  which  you  are  estimating  $1,500. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  all  embodied  in  the  same  language.  It  h&s  t<i 
do  with  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  not  only  for  ouilding  ne^ 
vessels,  but  for  tne  alterations.  We  do  not  use  that  money  for  tKal 
specific  purpose  unless  we  have  something  to  do  which  direct  1^ 
comes  under  that  language. 

Commdander  Parker.  Those  plans  apply  not  to  new  vessels  alone 
but  to  repair  work,  and  we  have  to  keep  a  draftsman  on  duty  all  ih< 
year  aroimd  to  do  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  paragraph  also  covers  reimbursement  of  officer 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  food,  clothing,  medicines,  a.n< 
other  supplies  furnished  for  the  temporary  relief  of  distressed  person 
in  remote  localities  and  to  shipwrecked  persons  temporarily  pro^^ie^ 
for  by  thism.    Has  that  money  been  very  largely  used  in  the  past  i 
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Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  I  can  think  of  a  specific  case  of  that  kind 
that  happened  when  the  Tahoma  was  wrecked.  That  was  a  Coast 
Guard  vessel  that  was  wrecked  in  Bering  Sea,  and  one  of  our  ships^ 
the  Patterson^  went  to  the  reUef  of  those  men  on  the  vessel  and  took 
them  off.  But  they  lost  everything  they  had.  In  providing  clothes 
for  these  men  from  their  ship  stores,  wnether  they  were  individual 
supphes,  or  whether  they  haa  to  replenish  the  Government  supplies, 
it  was  natural  when  they  got  back  that  they  would  need  the  money 
with  which  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  want  the  money  only  as  a  safeguard,  a 
matter  of  foresight  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Our  vessels  are  always  equipped  to  render 
service  to  other  vessels  in  distress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1921  you  received  $5,000  under  this  head? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  part  of  that  unexpended  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  $2,119.50  unused.  This  is  some- 
what of  an  emergency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  spent  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  spent  half  of  it.  That  is  all  we  can  spend, 
unless  there  is  some  emei^ency. 

ACTUAL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  OFFICERS  OF  HELD  FORCE  TEMPORARILY  ORDERED 

TO  WASHINGTON  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  an  item  included  in  this  paragraph  for 
actual  necessary  expenses  of  officers  of  the  field  force  temporarilv 
ordered  to  the  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  consultation  with 
the  Director.     Do  those  officers  not  get  commutation  and  mileage  ? 

Commander  Parker.  The  officers  who  come  to  the  office  here  for 
consultation  have  their  mileage  paid  out  of  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  SflREVE.  Do  they  not  get  their  regular  mileage  ? 

Commander  Parker.  They  get  it,  but  it  is  paid  out  of  this  appro* 
priation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  paid  in  any  other  way  or  from  any  other 
appropriation  ? 

Commander  Parker.  If  they  are  traveling  on  field  work  it  is  paid 
out  of  the  field  appropriation,  but  if  they  are  ordered  to  the  office 
here  for  consultation  it  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  there  is  no  duplication  ? 

Commander  Parker.  No  ;  it  depends  on  the  duty  on  which  the 
ofBcCT  is  serving.     It  is  fixed  by  law  at  8  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  an  item  in  this  para^aph  for  the 
expenses  of  the  attendance  of  representatives  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  who  ma^  be  designated  as  delegates  from  the  United 
States  at  the  meetings  oi  the  Int^ational  Research  Council  or  of  its 
branches.    Do  you  attend  those  meetings  i 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  not  done  t^at  since  before  the  war.  It  is 
important,  because  it  involves  aJl  of  our  work  internationally. 
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TOTAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  FIELD  EXPENSES,  1923. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  page  122  your  total  estimate  for  field  expenses 
for  1923  is  S785,361,  to  which  is  to  be  added  $85,000  in  a  supple- 
mentary estimate,  which  just  came  in,  makmg  your  total  estimate 
for  field  expenses  approximately  $870,000  as  against  an  appropriation 
for  1922  of  $524,280,  or  an  increase  of  approxunately  $340,000.  Do 
you  think  this  Congress  would  be  justified  in  making  such  an  increase 
in  that  appropriation,  considering  the  present  stringency  in  the 
finances  or  the  country  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  onlv  say  this,  that  .we  prepared  these  estimates 
for  the  yarious  phases  of  our  work  with  care,  belieying  that  there  was 
not  only  a  necessity  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  an^le  of  making  nayigation  safe,  and  yiewed  from  other  angles 
we  belieyed  it  was  an  inyestment  that  would  make  ample  return  to 
thepeople  and  to  the  Goyemment. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Under  present  conditions,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
feeling  that  no  increases  should  be  made  except  in  case  of  absolute 
emergency,  as  the  head  of  this  department  ol  the  Goyemment,  do 
you  feel  that  there  is  any  emergency  existing,  so  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  these  increases  you  are  asking  for  are  concerned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  must  say  yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  hydro- 
CTaphic  work  and  the  work  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  undertake 
tnat. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  were  a  business  man  running  your  own 
enterprise,  would  you  feel  that  you  would  be  justified  in  oorrowing 
money  to  make  an  additional  inyestment,  under  such  circumstances  1 

Col.  Jones.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  return  and  the  percentage 
of  income  on  my  inyestment. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Our  only  return  on  this  coast-suryey  work  is 
safety  to  property  and  life,  as  I  understand  it,  and  this  expense  is  for 
the  further  protection  of  property  and  life.  Do  you  think  that  the 
additional  protection  that  would  accrue  to  property  and  life  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  Congress  in  adding  this  additional  amount  to 
the  financial  burden  of  the  country  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  not  want  to  demoralize  our  country;  if  it  is 
going  to  ruin  it,  I  would  say  we  should  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  country  can  stand  quite  an  emergency,  and  I 
am  not  saying  it  will  ruin  the  country.  I  am  saying,  howeyier,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  an  emei^gency  must  exist  before  we  will 
consider  ourselyes  justified  in  increasm^ne  appropriations. 

Col.  Jones.  My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  just  this.  The 
need  for  this  hydrographic  work  becomes  more  imperatiye  every 
year.  This  is  tne  same  story  I  haye  heard  eyery  year  I  haye  come 
Defore  the  committee,  without  qualification,  that  we  can  not  afford 
to  expand.  I  am  not  unsympathetic  with  the  need  of  handling  our 
work  economically  and  with  jud^ent.  That  is  what  I  am  there  for. 
But  I  am  just  as  mindful  of  putting  proper  emphasis  on  these  projects 
that  I  believe  are  needed.  Furthermore,  the  need  for  them  is  more 
vital  to*day  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

Now,  the  question  of  our  land  service  is  just  as  Maj.  Bowie  has 
said;  we  are  the  pioneers  in  connection  with  the  progress  and  the 
development  of  the  interior  of  our  country.  We  base  our  estimates 
for  the  geodetic  work  largely  on  what  other  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  are  asking  for.  If  I  did  not  present  these  to  you,  I  believe  I 
would  not  be  doing  my  duty.  It  is  a  matter  for  you  gentlemen  to 
decide. 

REPAIRS  AND  MAINTENANCE   OF  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  complement  of  vessels,  including  traveling  expenses  of  persons 
inspecting  repairs,  and  exclusive  of  engineers  supplies  ana  other 
ship  chancellery,  $97,400.  For  1922  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000,  so  you  are  asking  for  quite  an  increase. 

Col.  Jones.  This  is  an  old  story  too.  Last  year  we  asked  for 
$82,500,  which  was  the  same  amount  we  asked  for  in  the  previous 
year.  The  failure  to  get  the  amount  of  money  from  Congress  that 
we  ask  for  from  year  to  year  means  the  further  deterioration  of  our 
yesaels,  so  that  now  some  of  our  vessels,  principally  the  Paihjinder,  are 
in  very  bad  condition.  That  vessel  is  20  years  old,  and  unless  wq 
preserve  her  and  cure  the  defects  when  we  find  them  we  have  got  to 
scrap  her.  But  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  get  the 
necessary  amount  of  money  for  these  repairs  that  should  be  made  on 
her,  in  order  to  save  her.  Most  of  our  vessels  will  last  a  number  of 
years.  But  if  our  estimate  is  cut  down  $20,000,  then  oext  year  we 
will  not  simply  fall  behind  {20,000  on  repairs,  but  we  will  go  back 
$40, 000,  because  the  present  weaknesses  will  lead  to  greater  weak- 
nesses in  the  construction  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1921  you  expended  $64,000  upon  these  vessels, 
and  in  1922  you  estimated  that  you  would  need  an  expenditure  on 
them  of  $75,000,  while  for  1923  you  estimate  you  will  need  $97,400 
to  expend  upon  these  vessels  in  repairs.  Was  the  amount  allowed 
you  in  1921  expended  upon  them,  and  if  it  was  expended,  ought  there 
not  to  be  an  end  to  the  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  emphatically  no.  These  vessels  need  repair- 
ing every  single  year. 

Mr.  GRfFFiN.  First  of  all,  did  you  expend  the  $64,000  which  you 
received  in  1921  ? 

CoL  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  $878. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  expend  the  $75,000  which  was  allowed  you 
for  repairs  for  1922? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Notwithstanding  that,  do  you  think  you  will  need 
to  spend  $97,400  more  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  our  estimate  is  moderate,  covering  our  24  large 
&nd  small  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  value  of  these  vessels? 

Col.  Jones.  The  Surveyor  is  worth  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
Pathfinder  would  probably  cost  $400,000  to  build  at  this  time.  I  am 
not  giving  you  tne  amounts  they  cost,  but  what  it  would  cost  to 
build  them  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  does  it  take  to  keep 
a  vessel  in  repair  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Col.  Jones.  The  Pdthfinder  is  ratner  nard  to  value.  She  is  20 
Tears  old,  and  she  has  not  had  the  amount  of  money  put  on  her  that 
would  have  kept  her  from  deteriorating  sooner  than  otherwise.  We 
have  never  had  enough  money  to  properly  take  care  of  our  vessels 
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during  the  period  when  they  should  be  repaired.  I  know  this,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  is  not  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  we  do  not  have  quite  enough  money;  therefore  we  only  do 
the  most  important  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  more  vessels  will  you  have  in  1923  than 
you  had  in  1921  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  two  new  vessels  from  the  Navy,  and  you 
lost  one. 

Col.  Jones.  We  would  not  have  any,  outside  of  these  large  launches. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  seagoing  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  average  value  of  these  launches  upon 
which  you  spend  about  $6,000  a  year  for  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Some  of  those  laimches  are  worth  $25,000.  We  use 
the  launches  both  in  connection  with  the  wire  drag  work  and  in 
connection  with  the  surveyor,  as  I  described  to  you  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cost  of  repairs  would  be  much  less  now  than  in 
1921,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  figured  too  closely,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  feel  that  there  is  a  ^ater  amoimt  of  repair 
work  to  be  done  next  year  than  heretofore  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  is  more  repair  work,  as  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  Pathfinder. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  reduction  did  you  make  in  these  estimates  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  the  clearest  way  to  put  that  is  to  state  that 
because  we  did  not  get  the  monev  we  asked  for  in  1921  and  1922,  we 
had  to  set  aside  certain  items  of  repairs  and  overlook  them.  They 
have  accumulated  to  the  amoimt  of  $23,000  at  the  present  cost  for 
doing  that  work.     I  have  a  memorandum  showing  wnat  that  is. 

Itemized  statement  of  repairs  estinuUed  for  various  vtssels^  192S. 
Bache: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  machinery  repairs 13, 0<H) 

Dock  twice '. 1 , 0(K» 

Rene>yal  planking 1 ,  0(¥i 

Renewal  stem  post  and  repairs  rudder 4,  OOO 

New  7i  kilowatt  generator 500 

Total 9,  .SOO 

Cosmos: 

Deck  repairs .SOO 

Knpne  repairs 70l> 

Boiler  repairs ^ 3tK) 

Total V 1..500 

Explorer: 

Docking 80i1 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine  repairs 3,  OOc] 

Boiler  repairs 70C 

New  stack l^OOC 

Dynamo 70C 

Total 6,20C 
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Miscellaneous  deck  repairs $500 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs * 800 

Miscellaneous  boiler  repairs 1. 000 

Docking 900 

Recalk,  resheath 1, 000 

Renew  rotted  timbers  aCt  and  planking 3, 000 

New  launch \ 2, 200 

Total 9,400 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1, 200 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 2, 300 

Docking  aiid  renewing  rivets 850 

Anchor  and  chain 650 

New  boats 1 ,  000 

TbUl 6,000 

Natoma: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine 1, 000 

Xew  cylinders,  main  engine 400 

Docking  and  repairs,  plating  and  rivets 600 

New  boat 2,000 

New  davits 800 

Total 4,800 

Palkjinder: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 900 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs : 2, 500 

Docking 1,800 

Launch  repairs 600 

Awnings 1, 000 

Renew  plating 10, 000 

Renew  propeller 3, 000 

Total 19,800 

Ranger: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1, 000 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 1, 000 

Docldng  and  hull  repairs 800 

Boiler  condenser  repairs 1, 000 

New  awnings 800 

Total 4,600 

Swn^mfor: 

Deck  repairs — 

Dock  and  paint  (1> 1,000 

New  bronze  propeller 2, 500 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 1 ,  500 

Engin  repairs — 

Main  engine 1, 000 

Auxiliary 1, 500 

Launch  and  boat  repairs 2, 500 

Total 10, 000 

^enonah: 

Miscellaneous  deck  and  engine  repairs 3, 000 

Docking  and  renewing  rivets,  etc 1 ,  000 

Boiler  repairs 1, 000 

Anchor  and  chain 300 

Launch  repairs 700 

Total 6,000 
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Yuifyn: 

Deck  repairs $600 

Engine  repairs •. 600 

Boiler  repairs 300 

Total 1,500 

LAUNCHES. 

AiLdtvin: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 500 

New  jras  engine 5, 200 

Auxiliary  repairs 300 

Total 6,000 

Elne: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 300 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 700 

Total 1,000 

HeliarUhus: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 500 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs : 750 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender 350 

Total : 1,600 

Mikawe: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 300 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 850 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender 150 

Totel 1,300 

Scandanapia: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 600 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 8(K) 

Auxiliary  machinery 300 

Total 1,  700 

Wildcat: 

Miscellaneous  deck  repairs 600 

Miscellaneous  engine  repairs 5(¥> 

Auxiliary  machinery  and  tender GiHi 

Total 1,701^ 

Mitchell  and  Marindin: 

Engine  repairs i 7|  M » 

Deck  repairs 30ii 

Hauling,  paint,  etc 30*> 

Total 1,3<N» 

Offden  and  Rodgers: 

Engine  repairs 30< » 

Deck  repairs 3<k  » 

Hauling,  etc 1 54 » 

Total 750 
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Mr.  Shrete.  What  areyou  going  to  do  with  this  $97,400? 

Commander  Parker.  Would  you  like  to  have  an  itemized  stato- 
neDt  in  reference  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Shbete.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  include  in  that  the 
age  of  the  vessels,  the  tonnage  of  each  veseel,  and  the  necessary 
repaire  for  each  one? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  might  include  that  in  your  statement. 

Commander  Parker.  I  will  do  that. 

J9iS,  with  data  on 
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Mr.  Shrete.  You  might  explain  this  new  language,  "  For  the 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  complements  of  vessels.  What  does 
that  mean  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put  in  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Should  it  not  read  simply  for  repairs  to  vessels? 

Col.  Jones.  It  should  be  simply  for  repairs,  including  travebng 
«penses. 

Sir.  Shrete.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  item  for  traveUng 
upenses  of  persons  inspecting  repairs  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  a  very  small  amount.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
Vessel  in  Baltimore  undergoing  repairs.  Our  chief  of  vessels  and 
repairs  might  go  over  there  once  or  twice  to  look  that  vessel  over  to 
see  if  they  are  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  bid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  generally  have  those  repairs  made? 
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Col.  Jones.  They  are  made  at  different  places.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  we  have  had  repairs  made  at  Seattle  and  sometimes  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions who  do  the  repairs. 

Col.  Jones.  They  bid  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  work  is  done  after  you  advertise  for  bids  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  award  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  their  bid  complies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
we  offered  the  bidding. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  never  employ  the  navy  yards  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  alterations  or  repairs  to  your  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  do,  but  they  are  very  uncertain.  They  will  not 
make  a  positive  bid,  and  that  might  get  us  into  serious  trouble,  if 
they  charge  us  more  than  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for.  It  might 
raise  a  serious  question  between  two  Government  departments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate,  will  they  not  \ 

Col.  Jones.  A  tentative  bid. 

Mr.  Farcs.  They  do  not  say  they  will  do  the  work  for  the  amount 
of  their  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  do  that,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Jones.  If  our  appropriation  is  so  much  we  might  run  over 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Comdr.  Parker.  Tnat  authority  for  traveling  in  connection  with 
repairs  is  very  necessary.  We  do  not  know  what  repairs  are  neces- 
sary until  an  inspector  goes  to  the  vessel  and  makes  an  inspection. 
The  commanding  officer  or  the  chief  engineer  may  ask  for  everything 
he  can  think  of,  but  we  send  an  inspector  to  the  vessel  to  find  out 
what  the  minimum  amount  of  repairs  will  be  to  keep  the  vessel  going. 
We  can  then  see  that  the  repairs  are  kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  makmg  these  appropriations,  if  we  make  a 
specific  appropriation  of  SI, 500  for  a  particular  item,  do  you  spend  it 
all  for  that  item  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  if  there  is  a  balance  it  goes  back  to  the 
Treasury? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  does  not  stand  to  your  credit  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

pay,  etc.,  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  all  necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  thti 
vessels  we  have  been  talking  about,  there  was  an  appropriation  fat 
1922  amounting  to  8528,000.  The  estimate  for  1923  is  $507,000,  am] 
a  supplemental  estimate  has  come  in  for  $118,090.20,  makin?  a  total 
of  $625,090.20,  or  an  increase  of  $97,090.     Will  you  explain  Uiat  ( 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  answer  that  in  a  way  that  I  thinlc  will  be  yrorx 
gratifying  to  the  committee.  Taking  the  estimate  for  1923,.  there  is  \] 
diflFerence  of  $21,000  as  compared  to  the  current  year  because  of  th^ 
fact  that  when  we  made  up  the  estimates  the  wages  of  the  officers  anii 
seamen  were  goin^  down.  These  estimates,  you  will  recall,  \ren 
made  more  than  six  months  ago.    Since  then  wi^es  have  taken  i 
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further  drop.  Therefore,  if  we  are  given  $528,000;  the  same  as  we 
have  for  1922,  for  the  fiscal  vear  1923,  instead  of  $625,090,  we  can 
operate  all  our  vessels  in  addition  to  these  two  new  vessels,  the 
Discoverer  and  Pioneer.  So  that  is  a  further  saving  of  $97,000,  In 
other  words,  if  it  meets  with  your  pleasure  to  appropriate  $528,000, 
jou  can  include  in  the  amount  under  this  item  the  two  new  vessels  for 
which  we  have  submitted  a  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  esthnate  for  1923  originally  was  only  $507,000. 

Col.  Jones.  Butwe  have  sent  in  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $1 18,090 
for  these  two  new  vessels.  Now,  we  can  operate  those  vessels  for  the 
same  amount  that  was  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  That 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reduction  in  wages  makes  it  possible.  We 
did  not  know  that  eight  months  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
$118,090.20  added  to  the  estimates,  making  in  all  $625,090,  yet  you 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  the  item  to  $528,000  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greffin.  How  did  it  happen  that  that  supplemental  estimate 
just  came  in  1 

Col.  Jones.  At  the  time  I  went  before  Gen.  Dawes  regarding  our 
estimates,  the  question  in  regard  to  this  figure  of  $1,000,000  wmch  I 
asked  for  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  two  new  vessels  came 
up.  Our  estimates  were  passed  on,  and  then  this  Executive  order 
went  through,  transferring  two  vessels  from  the  Navy  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  but  that  was  not  imtil  these  estimates  had  been  printed. 
Therefore,  I  had  to  immediately  submit  a  supplemental  estimate, 
otherwise  these  vessels  would  lie  idle  until  trie  fiscal  year  1924. 
In  fact,  I  talked  with  Gen.  Dawes  and  Secretary  Hoover  about  it 
and  they  agreed  that  if  it  were  thought  wise  to  transfer  those  vessels 
immediately  so  that  they  would  become  the  property  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  Congress  would  very  likely  want  to  know  where  they  were  to 
work,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  operate  them.  So  I  simply 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Budget 
officer. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  that  you  wanted  $92,000  for  mak- 
ing changes.  You  would  have  to  add  $92,000  to  the  $97,400,  would 
you  not  ?     Did  you  not  say  that  you  wanted  $92,000  to  change  them  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  $72,300.  Gen.  Dawes  said  this  amount  for 
these  expenses  and  for  pay  of  officers  and  men  would  supplement  our 
estimates  in  this  bill.  1  am  speaking  now  of  the  supplemental 
estimates.  But  the  $72,300  for  alterations  of  these  two  vesesls 
would  come  in  a  deficiency  bill.  Why  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know. 
But  those  were  his  instructions,  and  I  only  spoke  of  that  because  I 
thought  you  should  have  that  information  at  the  time  1  told  you  the 
story  of  the  transfer.  Those  are  not  repairs  to  that  vessel;  this 
amount  is  for  putting  in  shape  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  vessel 
outfitted  to  carry  on  hydrographic  surveys.  When  those  changes 
are  made  they  will  be  permanent.  The  smps  are  in  good  condition, 
but  we  need  certain  additions  on  the  ships  in  order  to  meet  our 
peculiar  requirements. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  be  required  for  the  alterations  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  amount  is  $72,300. 

88283—22 24 
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Mr.  HiTTCHiNSON.  T\^y  can  not  they  be  run  without  that  change 
now? 

Col.  Jones.  Certain  things  would  have  to  be  done;  that  would 
otherwise  handicap  us  more  than  you  realize.  They  have  no  drafting 
rooms  at  all,  and  accommodations  for  only  enough  officers  to  navigate 
the  vessels  hut  not  to  carry  on  survey  work.  We  have  no  place  to 
put  our  charts  and  field  sheets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  fix  the  wages  of  the  crews  and  oflicers  \ 

Col.  Jones.  We  base  our  wages  largely  on  the  Shipping  Board 
rates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  Shipping  Board 
wages? 

Col.  Jones.  We  follow  them  as  they  reduce  their  wa^es;  they  make 
the  market.  We  are  a  comparatively  small  outfit  with  only  about 
1,000  men  on  the  ships,  exclusive  of  tne  commissioned  force. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item  also  includes  professional  seamen  serving 
as  mates,  etc.     What  does  that  language  mean  ? 

Col.  Jones.  You  notice  that  under  employees  we  have  chief  engi- 
neers, watch  officers,  and  mates,  surgeons,  and  deck  officers. 

The  first  two  named  officers  we  have  on  all  our  shi]^.  We  have 
only  these  surgeons  on  the  ships  remote  from  ports.  That  includes 
the  surveyor. 

Then  we  come  down  under  wages  to  chief  engineers  and  other  men 
in  various  grades,  boatswains,  carpenters,  coxswains,  masters  at  arms, 
and  quartermasters.     Those  are  professional  seamen. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  are  those  wages  fixed? 

Col.  Jones.  We  usually  follow  the  Shipping  Board  scale. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  often  do  you  adjust  them? 

Col.  Jones.  We  adjust  them  whenever  necessity  makes  it  impora^ 
tive.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  could  not  get  any  seamen  because  wtj 
were  not  paying  the  standard  wage,  and  we  had  to  raise  our  wages, 
Now  the  wages  are  going  down,  and  we  are  following  the  line. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  subsistence  do  you  give  these  officers  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  chief  engineer  gets  S2  a  day,  and  the  subsistence 
rate  for  the  lower  grades  is  85  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  you  are  figuring  your  ration  on  the  At 
Ian  tic  coast  at  85  cents  a  day  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  95  cent^ 
a  day  per  man.  It  is  my  recollection  that  subsistence  has  been  greatl] 
reduced  in  some  of  the  departments  of  the  Government.  Can  noi 
this  amount  be  reduced  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  have  already  indicated  a  reduction  by  taking  oi 
$118,090,  which  includes  all  phases  of  the  hire  of  seamen.  I  navi 
indicated  that  since  these  estimates  were  made  up,  eight  or  nini 
months  a^o,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  almost  every  phase  i\ 
the  pay  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  amount  for  your  ration  on  page  23  of  you 
estimate  is  given  as  $103,374,  and  on  our  printed  schedule  it  is  th 
same. 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  very  true,  because  these  estimates  were  xnad 
up  eight  or  nine  months  ago,  and  we  simply  see,  in  a  general  ^"a^ 
from  contract  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  reduction.  So  >k^ 
come  back  at  the  first  opportunity  and  tellyou  what  amount  we  ca 
deduct  from  the  total  amount  of  our  estimates. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  mean  a  general  reduction  all  along  the  line 
will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Grifftn.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear  on  the  record  as 
to  just  what  you  mean.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  $507,000.  You 
estimate  that  the  alterations  to  the  mine  sweepers  which  you  will 
obtain  from  the  Navy  will  cost  $72,300.  Those  figures  are  suomitted 
in  the  supplemental  estimate.  That  would  appear  to  make  your 
demands,  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate,  $579,300.  But  you  say  you 
can  get  along  with  $528,000. 

Col.  Jones.  Please  do  not  confuse  alterations  with  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men. 

ilr.  Griffin.  I  am  not  confusing  those  two  things;  I  want  to  be 
sure  you  are  not  confusing  them. 

Coi,  Jones.  Just  eliminate  for  a  moment  this  question  of  alterations 
to  these  mine  sweepers,  and  eliminate  the  mine  sweepers  themselves. 
We  have  estimated  for  1923  $507,000,  or  a  saving  of  $21,000  over  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year.  Now,  we  are 
asking  in  a  supplemental  estimate  under  the  same  title  of  pay,  etc., 
1118,090.20,  in  order  to  operate  these  two  new  vessels.  We  say  now, 
after  seven  or  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  we  submitted  these 
estimates,  due  to  the  reduction  of  wages,  etc.,  under  this  heading, 
that  if  you  will  give  us  $528,000  we  can  save  the  difference,  which  is 
S97,07O.  If  you  will  add  to  the  $507,000  which  we  are  requesting 
in  the  estimate  for  1923,  $21,000  we  can  take  care  of  the  items  for  pay 
of  officers  and  men  in  connection  with  these  two  new  vessels.  In 
other  words,  you  may  eliminate  $118,090.20,  and  give  us  $528,000. 
The  same  amount  for  1923  as  we  have  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  $118,090.20  represents  an  intended  outlay  upon 
your  part  for  new  vessels,  does  it  not  ? 
CoL  Jones.  Operating  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  since  you  have  the  mine  sweepers,  you  will  not 
need  those  new  vessels. 
CoL  Jones.  Those  are  the  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  includes  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Dew  vessels  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  does  not  include  maintenance,  but  simply  operating 
the  vessels  and  paying  the  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  for  you,  in  con- 
nection with  your  estimates  for  1923,  to  state  the  number  of  vessels 
jou  expect  to  operate,  the  amount  of  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  the 
seamen  and  also  how  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  ration,  so  that  we 
will  have  a  complete  statement  of  the  matter  to  present  to  the  House, 
lowing  how  this  expense  is  made  up. 

Col.  Jones.  As  I  imderstand  it,  Mr.  Dickinson,  you  would  Uke  to 
have  a  revised  statement  embodying  the  cost  of  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  two  mine  sweepers. 
^fr.  Dickinson.  And  also  the  other  vessels. 
Col.  Jones.  I  wiD  put  that  in  the  record. 
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For  all  neceswry  employees  to  man  and  equip  the  vessels,  etc,,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 

Suney. 


Name  cf  vessel. 


Number 
of  officers, 
exclusive 

of  com- 
miss'oned. 


Bache 

Ccsmos 

Explorer 

Hydrofcrapher 

Lydonia 

Natoma 

Pathfinder... 

Ranger 

Sur^•eyor 

Wenonah 

Yukon 

Pioneer » 

Discoverer »-. 
Launches 

Total... 


4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
4 
4 
6 
3 
2 
5 
5 
9 


53 


Number 
ofpetty 
officers. 


(«) 


14 

1 
U 

7 
16 

7 

2C 
14 
20 
14 

3 
20 
20 


174 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


31 

7 
26 
11 
34 
12 
51 
22 
99 
27 
11 
39 
39 


(») 


349 


Pay  of 
officers. 


t7,seioo 
4,ooaoo 

5,905  00 
5,905.00 

U,W5.00 
2,000.00 
7,153.00 
7,265.00 

10,525  00 
6,085.00 
4,000.00 
8,920  00 
8.920.00 

18,000.00 


100;  96a  00 


Subsist- 
ence of 
officers. 


Pay 

of  petty 

officers 

and  men. 


Sl,(KnLOO 


i,3oaoo 

1,300.00 

1,000.00 

760  00 

2,332.00 

i,6oaoo 

3,200.00 
1,300.00 


2,2oaoo 

2,200  00 


18,702.00 


$35,082.00 
5. 16a  00 
35,96Z00 
15,866.00 
38,872.00 
16,491.00 
14  740.00 
31,708.00 
46,702.00 
33,382.00 
11.C40.00 
37,906.50 
37,906  50 


360,798.00 


Rations. 


S13. 923  00 

4,62s.  (fl 

1.*)  614.  (M) 

5  5e9  W) 

15  47a  (0 

5,  R79.  (*) 

9  25i00 

13, 4,vV  no 

IK. ioo.  00 

12, 686.  m 

2,  v<M  W 

15,  K*2  .V 

15, 822.  51) 


144,271  (U 


1  •These  vessels  are  the  former  Navy  mine  sweepers  Auk  and  Osprey. 
s  Manned  by  temporary  hands. 


SALARIES  OF  COMMISSIONED  PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  125  you  have  an  item  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances prescribed  by  law  for  commissioned  officers  on  sea  duty  an<l 
other  auty,  holding  relative  rank  with  officers  of  the  Navy,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $614,755.25.  Your  appropriation  for  that  item  for 
1922  was  $527,000.  The  act  of  May  18,  1920,  granted  a  temporary 
increase,  but  that  expires,  as  I  understand  it,  on  June  30,  of  thfs 
year 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  deducted  the  bonus,  leaving  a  total 
amount  of  $524,005.25. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1922  the  appropriation  was  $527,000,  but  yoiu 
estimate  for  1923  as  it  appears  in  the  committee  print  of  the^  bill 
if  $614,755.25. 

Col.  Jones.  From  that  amount  I  deducted  the  bonus,  which  1 
understood  Mr.  Madden  asks  to  be  deducted  because  it  expires  on 
the  30th  of  June.     That  leaves  a  balance  of  $524,005.25. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  little  less  than  the  amount  you  have  f  oi 
1922? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  commissioned  officers  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  141.     . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Colonel,  is  there  any  increase  in  wages  provider] 
for? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  are  fixed  by  law.  Seventy  per  cent  of  oui 
officers  are  on  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  they  distributed  now? 

Col.  Jones.  Seventy  per  cent  of  them  at  sea,  3  to  12  on  a  vessel 
In  our  five  field  stations  we  have  one  officer  stationed  at  each  one  o 
those  places,  including  Manila.  In  command  of  each  one  of  o\i 
vessels  is  a  commissioned  officer,  who  not  only  is  a  surveyor,  i 
geodesist,  and  a  hydrographer,  but  also  an  expert  oceanographer  am 
navigator,  and  he  has  charge  directly  and  indirectly  of  the  fund 
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allotted  to  that  ship.  He  is  made  a  special  paymaster  and  is  bonded. 
So  one  commissioned  officer  is  really  performing  several  important 
functions. 

Mr.  SflREYE.  How  many  of  those  men  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  One  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  ships  have  you  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  have  13  large  ships,  and  then  we  also  have  these 
laige  launches.     We  have  24  in  all. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  are  the  other  men,  not  enumerated,  assigned  ? 

Col.  Jones.  There  are  10  officers  in  Washington.  The  balanoe 
are  distributed  as  I  have  described.  Seventy  per  cent  are  on  ship- 
board, 5  in  the  field  stations,  1  in  each  station,  and  the  balance  with 
the  interior  parties,  usually  only  1  with  each  party. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  you  not  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  officers, 
showin?  the  pay  they  are  receiving  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  get  the  same  pay,  exactly,  as  officers  of  correspond- 
ing rank  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Public 
Health  Service- 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  to  go  back  to  the  fourth  line, 
after  the  word  ''  director."  That,  inadvertently,  was  left  out.  There 
ought  to  be  inserted  there  the  words  ''hydrographic  and  geodetic 
engineer,"  to  correspond  with  the  others.  It  would  correspond  with 
the  law  that  was  enacted  in  a  naval  bill.     It  is  simply  to  make  the 

lOTage  complete. 

MLr.  Shreve.  How  would  it  read  with  the  change  you  suggest  ? 

Col.  Jones.  It  would  read  *'one  director,  hydrographic  and  geo- 
detic engineer  with  relative  rank  of  captain." 

Mr.  DiCBiNsoN.  Have  you  anv  vacancies  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  but  we  have  eligibles  to  fill  vacancies. 
An  officer  in  our  service  must  serve  as  a  deck  officer  for  at  least  six 
months  and  then  he  takes  the  physical  and  mental  examination 
Wore  he  can  qualify  for  our  lowest  commission.  I  stated  specifically 
l&st  vear  that  we  could  not  fill  those  vacancies  in  1922,  but  we  can 
fill  them  all  in  1923. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to 
nftn  all  of  your  vessels  ? 
Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Colonel,  can  you  not  make  up  a  table  for  us  showing 
the  number  of  your  commissioned  officers  and  other  officers  and  your 
various  en^eers,  including  everything  that  is  enumerated  here, 
showing  their  present  rates  of  pay,  so  that  we  shall  have  before  us  a 
complete  picture  showing  how  you  expect  to  spend  this  money  ? 

Col.  Jones.  I  will  see  that  that  is  inserted.  The  reason  we  did  not 
do  it  was  because  the  pay  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  so  well  known 
that  we  did  not  think  it  was  necessary.  This  legislation  comes  in 
mother  bill.  This  is  merely  appropriating  in  acCoraance  with  legisla- 
tion that  already  exists. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  i  ourrevision  of  the  amount  for  this  item,  $524,005.25, 
13  on  the  basis  of  the  old  pay,  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  18 , 
1920? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  the  Army  and  Navy  pay  in  law 
passed  in  1908. 
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(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Commisifioned  officers. 


Rank. 


Director,  hydrographic  and  geodetic  en- 
gineer. 


Hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engi 

neers. 
Aids 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 


2 
7 
9 

38 
55 

29 


141 


Relative  rank  with  of- 
flcersofthe  Navy. 


Captain 

do 

Commander 

Lieutenant  ccmunan- 

der. 

Lieutenants , 

Lieutenant      Ounior 

grade). 
Ensign 


Pay  and  aUowances. 


Same  as  for  officers  of  the 
Navy  of  equivalent  rank 
as  providecf  by  the  act  of 
May  18, 1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


OFFICE   FORCE. 


INCREASES   IN   SALARIES — MATHEMATICIANS,    ETC.,   CHANGES   OF   DESIGNATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  pay  of  your  office  force  for  1922  you  hare  an 
appropriation  of  $307,110,  and  for  1923  you  have  an  estimate  of 
$442,310.  Does  that  contemplate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees,  or  an  increase  of  their  pay? 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  involves  the  civil  service  force. 
I  heard  what  Mr.  Madden  had  to  say  in  his  opening  address  to  this 
committee,  and  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  thought  back  of  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege,  for  the  use  of  any  legislative 
committee,  of  stating  briefly  what  the  proposition  we  are  facing  ati 
home  is.  I  told  you  what  we  are  domg  at  sea  and  in  the  hohi. 
generally,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  briefly,  if  I  may,  the  serious 
situation  we  are  facing  here,  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mav  proceed. 

Col.  Jones.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  there  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent,  not  of  a  belligerent  character,  bu^ 
based  on  justification,  as  I  see  it,  due  to  the  low  salaries  paid  to  #11 
our  men,  who  are  technical  men  of  the  highest  training,  and  semi- 
technical  men  who  are  not  even  getting  a  living  wage.  In  one  oi 
two  instances  we  have  gotten  so  far  as  to  have  these  increases  pa^^H 
the  House,  but  they  have  been  taken  out  in  conference,  due  to  pro- 
tests from  other  bureaus.  I  see  the  reason  in  that;  it  is  perfectly 
logical.  I  do  not  think  we  are  the  only  bureau  in  Washii^ton  thai 
needs  help,  but  my  point  is  that  I  can  only  speak  for  the  Uoast  anil 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  if  there  are  other  bureaus  that  are  facing  th^ 
serious  dangers  that  we  are  facing  they  should  be  helped  also. 

Take  the  matter  of  our  topographic  draftsmen,  where  we  ask  foi 
a  change  in  the  titles.  Four  or  five  years  ago  an  increase  was  granto<l 
in  the  House,  but  it  was  thrown  out  in  conference.  Each  year  w^ 
have  lived  in  anticipation  that  the  merit  of  these  men  would  b^ 
recognized. 

Now,  here  is  what  we  are  facing  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
In  1919,  a  reclassification  commission  was  authorized  by  Congress 
They  took  up  this  matter  most  intelligently.    They  came  to  me  an^ 
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my  associate  and  we  spent  days  and  days  going  over  and  studymg 
the  subject  of  what  kind  of  work  these  men  did,  comparing  it  with 
the  work  done  in  other  governmental  institutions  of  a  similar  kind; 
and  on  that  Information  they  based  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fair 
report. 

After  three  years  we  see  a  bill  going  through  the  House  that  in 
no  wise  meets  the  situation  at  all.  It  does  not  relieve  the  situation 
in  so  far  as  paying  a  uniform  just  compensation  is  concerned  to 
these  valuable  men  who  are  assets  to  the  Government.  Action  in 
this  bill  is  deferred  untilJuly,  1923,  to  be  effective  in  the  1924  budget. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  these  men  who  have  been  patient — and 
I  am  their  spokesman;  they  do  not  get  much  chance — they  be- 
lieved that  the  help  would  be  forthcommg  before  now.  I  have  had 
many  resi^ations,  and  some  of  our  best  men  are  still  contem- 
plating resigning.  But  I  have  asked  them  and  pled  with  them  to 
remain.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  lot  of  those  men  to  get  out. 
They  are  established  here  and  have  families;  some  of  them  have 
Utile  iiomes  they  are  paying  for.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  we  are 
having  a  serious  reaction,  and  many  of  these  men  are  working  else- 
where at  night.  Thev  never  refuse  to  stay  overtime  if  they  see  the 
necessity  for  it,  or  ii  I  request  them  to  do  so.  But  I  know  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  our  valuable  men  who  work  at  night, 
or  if  they  do  not  work  at  night  themselves  they  stay  at  home  and 
attend  to  the  children  so  their  wives  may  work. 

I  want  to  cite  one  case  of  one  of  our  ablest  mathematicans  who 
has  contributed  in  information  to  this  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries concerning  applied  science  which  can  not  be  estimated  in 
money.  He  gets  $2,060  a  year.  For  some  time  he  has  been  going 
home  and  cooking  supper  for  himself  and  his  children  while  his 
wife  went  to  work.  She  comes  home  from  work  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  cooks  his  own 
breakfast  and  oreakfast  for  nis  children,  gets  them  off  to  school, 
puts  up  his  own  lunch,  and  comes  to  work.  He  has  remarkable 
ambition  and  value  in  many  ways.  But  I  know  his  efficiency  in 
his  Government  work  must  necessarily  deteriorate  because  the 
inan  s  spirits  are  low.  Not  only  that,  but  he  phjrsically  and  mentally 
can  not  be  at  his  best.  I  do  not  mean  there  is  any  outward  sign 
^^l  it,  but  I  mean  that  a  man  who  is  not  contended,  who  is  facing 
bills,  doctor's  bills,  and  grocery  bills,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  can 
Hot  give  his  best  efforts  to  the  Government,  not  because  he  does  not 
want  to,  but;simply  because  he  can  not  do  it. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing;  it  is  a  condition  we  have  been  facing  for 
the  last  10  years.  But  it  is  getting  worse,  and  as  I  see  it  to-day  tnere 
is  the  most  chaotic  condition  in  the  very  backbone  of  our  Federal 
♦organization  that  I  have  ever  known. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  your  turnover? 
Col.  JoN£S.  From  40  to  60  per  cent.  In  that  connection  let  me  say 
tlat  we  do  not  get  generally  the  most  competent  man  any  more;  we 
Uve  to  take  what  tley  give  us,  because  we  have  nobody  else  to  take 
ija  place.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  this  big  turnover  it 
J"!  necessary  for  the  cmefs,  subchiefs,  or  the  experienced  mathema- 
ticians ancl  cartographers,  and  even  the  director,  to  go  to  this  man 
who  has  not  the  necessary  basic  training  and  educate  him.  He  either 
turns  out  to  be  absolutely  hopeless,  in  which  event  we  have  to  let  him 
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go,  or  he  is  of  some  service,  and  if  he  is  of  some  good  to  us  because  of 
the  training  we  give  him,  he  acquires  enough  Knowledge  to  go  out 
and  get  a  larger  salary.  You  can  see  how  trying  it  is  to  our  heads  to 
be  continually  wonying  over  this  turnover.  It  is  a  most  serious  situ- 
ation.  Now,  in  connection  with  our  instrument  makers,  we  have  had 
men  who  were  trained  to  a  point  almost  bordering  on  that  of  a 
mechanical  engineer  or  physicist.  We  have  had  them  to  leave  our 
bureau  and  go  over  to  tne  Navy  Department  and  take  a  mechanic's 
job,  where  tneir  higher  training  goes  for  naught,  and  there  they 
receive  more  money  than  we  could  pay  them,  because  our  salaries  are 
statutory  and  they  have  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  navy  yards  are  now  letting 
them  out  by  the  hundreds,  and  that  they  will  be  glad  to  get  bacK 
into  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ? 

Col.  Jones.  That  may  be  true,  but  we  have  never  had  any  of 
those  men  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  was  a  scientist  here  who  was  offered  $7,000 
a  year  bv  the  Du  Fonts.  He  was  getting  $2,200  in  the  Government 
service,  but  he  left  the  Government  service  to  go  with  the  Du  Fonts. 
Now  he  is  down  here  begging  three  or  four  Congressmen  to  get  any 
kind  of  a  job  for  him. 

Col.  Jones.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  scientist  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  He  is  a  chemist. 

Col.  Jones.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  although 
I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Government  as  a 
whole.  I  like  to  see  other  people  get  along  well.  I  like  to  see  them 
thrive  as  well  as  the  bureau  of  which  I  am  the  head.  However,  at 
this  moment,  I  must  face  the  situation  as  it  exists  within  our  own, 
confines.  I  am  simply  trying  t6  hold  together  the  backbone  of  our 
institution,  and  we  are  bemg  everywhere  lurther  depleted. 

It  will  take  10  or  15  years  to  get  back  on  our  feet  unless  somethini* 
is  done.  Every  field  sheet,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  hydrographir, 
magnetic,  or  geodetic  field  sheet,  has  got  to  come  into  our  office,  an<l 
has  to  be  computed.  The  cartographers  must  take  hold  of  it.  an<i  it 
is  not  simply  a  auestion  of  plotting  a  map,  but  it  is  the  work  of  men 
many  of  whom  nave  the  basic  training  of  engineers  and  who  knovj 
how  to  differentiate  between  valuable  features  and  those  that  are  rot 
valuable  in  the  construction  of  nautical  charts. 

Mr.  Dickenson.  Your  turnover  will  not  be  so  great  now  sinc< 
things  are  settling  down  ? 

Col.  Jones.  The  war  was  the  only  thing  that  held  me  off  f  rort 
advocating  the  increase  in  1916.  At. the  time  of  the  war  I  believe<l 
that  the  auestion  of  pay  should  be  held  somewhat  in  abeyance.  ] 
believed  tnat  that  was  not  a  time  to  present  any  selfish  considera 
tions.  There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize:  I  do  not  \!eani 
you  to  think  that  simply  because  we  have  vacancies,  we  fill  them 
irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  men  who  may  be  put  in  the  positions 
We  can  not  do  that.  Our  men  must  measure  up  to  the  propel 
standard  or  those  places  remain  vacant. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  not  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency  made  a  survey 
of  your  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effect  the  new  saJarj 
schedules  that  are  proposed  in  the  Executive  order  ? 
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Ck)l.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  it  well,  and  they  recommend  the 
various  salaries  that  I  presented  in  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  not  that  the  proper  place  for  you  to  apply 
for  relief,  rather  than  to  this  committee  s 

Col.  Jones.  The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  can  not  appropriate  money 
or  legislate  for  us.  They  can  merelj  recommend,  and  tney  approved 
these  schedules  which  I  have  submitted  in  this  bill.  * 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  referring  to  the  reorganization  under  the 
Executive  order. 

Col.  Jones.  Judge  Bartlett,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  commission  is  headed-  by  a  man  named 
Brown. 

Col.  Jones.  Mr.  Walter  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Col.  Jones.  I  want  to  say  one  word  in  conclusion.  I  want  to  speak 
for  our  lithographers  and  lithographic  draftsmen,  in  fact  our  whole 
irinting-office  force.  Here  are  men  who  might  be  bound  in  a  measure 
y  rules  of  the  union,  but  so  interested  are  they  in  the  work  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  so  loyal  are  they  in  spirit,  that  they 
remain  at  these  salaries.  When  I  called  on  those  men  to  nurry  with 
some  work  ordered  by  the  Navy,  they  worked  continuously  in  three 
shifts,  day  and  night,  including  Sundays,  without  one  cent  of  extra 
compensation.  In  other  words,  they  were  continuously  employed 
for  about  seven  or  eight  days  without  any  extra  compensation. 
These  men  receive  less  pay  to-day  than  is  paid  to  men  of  similar 
qualifications  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  disgrace. 

Col.  Jones.  That  applies  to  the  other  branches  of  our  work.  For 
instance,  take  the  instrument  makers,  or  take  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer, or  the  genius  who  put  this  wonderful  tide-predicting  machine 
into  operation.  He  has  made  other  instruments  that  are  of  infinite 
value  to  many  branches  of  our  service,  the  Government  in  general, 
and  the  coimtry  at  lar^e. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  he  getting  ? 

Col-  Jones.  $3,000.  That  man  could  get  a  large  salary  from  some 
bi^  instrument-making  concern,  but  there  is  a  certain  innate, 
inherent  loyalty  that  induces  them  to  stay.  There  is  a  special  spirit 
in  that  service  that  holds  them  to  it,  but  at  some  time  the  worm 
must  turn.  I  do  not  care  how  big-hearted  and  generous  a  man 
may  be,  he  must  at  some  time  think  of  himself  and  nis  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  am  telling  you  these  things  because  we  need  your  assistance, 
even  if  our  relief  must  come  through  a  legislative  oill.  We  have 
several  old  buildings  over  there.  One  used  to  be  a  barn,  one  a 
private  residence,  and  one  a  hotel.  If  you  could  see  what  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  handling  our  business  in  that  antiquated,  unsani- 
tary building,  you  would  realize  the  great  difficulty  we  labor  under 
in  order  to  meet  the  daily  routine  and  demands  that  are  presented 
to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
you  are  carrying  44  positions,  at  total  salaries  amounting  to  $57,950, 
and  in  the  estimates  for  1923  you  provide  for  the  same  number  of 
positions  at  total  salaries  of  $74,880. 
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Col.  JoNSS.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  the  clerks  under  that  Umnediate 
heading.  The  salaries  we  are  asking  there  for  our  disbursing  agent 
and  chief  clerk,  for  instance,  are  based  on  the  reclassification  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  want  to  know  the  necessity  for  these  44  positions 
that  were  given  you  under  the  appropriation  for  1922. 

Col.  Jones.  Tne  chief  clerk  has  charge  of  the  office  force  and  has 
the  care  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  estimating  for  the  same  number  of  people 
that  vou  have  now,  but  at  advanced  salaries  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The. increase  being  from  $57,950  to  $74,480.  That 
is  really  a  large  increase. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  keeping  -with  the  reclassification 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  testified  that  during  the  past  year  you 
derived  $60,000  from  the  sale  of  charts.  With  this  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  charts  you  will  derive  an  additional  income  of  about  how 
much  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Approximately  $30,000.  I  just  want  you  to  realize 
that  I  am  making  an  effort  to  cut  things  down  as  much  as  I  can  in 
order  to  meet  anv  necessary  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  a  very  illuminating  diagram  to  which  I  am 
just  going  to  refer  for  a  miaute,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
reorganization  and  high  standard  of  efficiency  that  I  think  exists. 
In  1915  we  manufactured  some  110,000  charts  and  last  year  300,000. 
That  was  largely  due  to  a  reorganization  and  the  spirit  that  existed 
of  meeting  what  we  actually  had  to  contend  with.  Do  you  get  my 
point?  Tnat  with  what  we  had  we  so  arranged  and  rearranffcil, 
with  a  great  deal  of  overtime,  so  as  to  bring  about  results.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  know  the  number  of  men  in  our  institution  who 
work  nights  and  Sundays.  My  secretary,  now  the  chief  clerk,  has 
worked  all  but  a  few  Sundays  during  the  past  seven  years,  and  he 
puts  in  about  10  or  12  hours  every  day.  That  is  characteristic  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  institution,  so  much  so  that  a  number  of  them 
have  actually  impaired  their  health  in  trying  to  meet  these  demand*^, 
I  speak  of  that  because  we  have  reached  the  apex  of  our  efficien<*  v 
with  the  conditions  we  have  to  contend  with,  anci  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  we  must  have  some  help  or  we  are  going  to  be  seriously 
handicapped. 

Mr.  CrRiFFiN.  You  say  that  the  Lehlbach  bill  does  not  give  your 
bureau  relief  ? 

Col.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Wood-Smoot  bill, 
and  whether  that  will  give  you  any  relief  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  vastly  better.  It  comes  nearer  meeting 
the  conditions  that  were  expected  by  the  forces  in  Washington  than 
any  other  bill  that  has  been  presented.  I  could  show  you  tne  defei^ts 
in  the  Lehlbach  bill,  not  that  I  am  critical  or  have  any  idea  of  reflect- 
ing on  any  pending  legislation,  but  I  am  merely  speaking  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested,  and  it  has  been  carefully  studieoT 
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CARTOGRAPHERS,  ASSISTANT  CARTOGRAPHERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  On  page  127  you  have  some  new  language,  and  I  take 
it  that  represents  salary  increases  ? 

Col.  JoN£S.  The  lan^age,  ''cartographers,  associate  cartographers, 
etc.,"  is  merely  something  that  I  have  asked  for  a  number  of  years  in 
order  to  ^ve  proper  titles  to  the  men  who  fill  those  places,  but  in  con- 
nection with  that  all  of  those  positions  need  increases  in  salaries.  The 
same  is  applicable  to  the  astronomical,  geodetic,  tidal,  and  miscellaneous 
computers.  Those  titles  are  not  correct,  and  should  be  changed  to 
matnematicians,  associate  mathematicians,  and  so  on,  and  their  sala- 
ries should  be  increased.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  these 
mathematicians  that  one  or  two  of  them  are  in  my  mind  above  any- 
one else.  The  maximum  salary  is  $3,000.  During  the  war  one  of 
those  mathematicians,  who  gets  a  salary  of  $2,260,  took  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  French  artillery  manual,  which  was  turned  over  to  him  by 
the  War  Department,  and  he  not  only  translated  the  text,  but  all  the 
problens  in  there,  which  was  a  remarKable  accomplishment.  I  bring 
that  out  because  that  is  in  line  with  the  man's  general  ability. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  he  paid  for  that  ? 

Col.  Jokes.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  Griffin.  He  did  that  gratuitously  for  the  Government? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  sent  to  us  in  the  same  way  that 
many  other  things  are  sent,  and  such  things  are  done  because  of  the 
spirit  that  exists  among  the  force.  I  could  cite  many  cases  of  similar 
nature  where  we  have  helped  other  bureaus  and  departments  because 
we  feel  that  that  is  our  duty  and  that  we  should  cooperate  always. 
I  simplv  bring  out  his  case  as  an  example  because  it  shows  the  paltry 
salary  te  gets,  and  that  it  is  not  commensurate  with  what  he  earns, 
even  in  the  Government,  and  there  are  many  similar  cases. 

COPPERPLATE    ENGRAVERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  129  you  have  some  new  language  for  copper- 
plate engravers  ? 
Col.  «mNEs.  They  are  the  engravers  who  take  our  material  and 

flaee  it  on  our  new  charts  and  who  make  revisions  of  our  copperplates, 
might  say  in  connection  with  our  copperplate  engraving  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  this  method  in  vogue  because  many  of  our 
charts  have  small  nimibers  printed  on  them  that  it  would  not  do  to 
print  them  on  one  of  our  presses,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  print  from 
copperplates  in  such  cases.  These  men  are  only  asking  for  salaries 
that  are  paid  in  other  institutions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  instru- 
ment makers;  we  are  asking  for  increases  in  their  salaries,  and  again 
I  invite  you  gentlemen  to  come  over  and  see  the  instruments  in  our 
modern  instrument  shop,  of  which  there  is  not  the  like  in  the  country. 
1  would  like  to  show  you  what  we  have  invented  there  and  what  its 
reaction  has  been  in  our  country's  development,  and  these  are  the 
men  who  are  getting  down  to  $1,800  and  $1,600.  They  are  doing 
this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  same  argument  applies  to  the  men  enumerated 
on  page  130? 

Col.  JoxES.  Yes,  sir;  the  lithographers  and  lithographic  drafts- 
men, etc. 
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OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  come  to  page  132,  office  expenses.  I  notice 
that  in  1922  you  had  $100,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  expense  is  for  paper.  The  paper 
has  to  be  bought  well  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  seasoned.  It  is  very 
essential  that  our  chart  paper  shall  not  be  printed  when  green. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  paper  much  cheaper  now  than  it  was  ? 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  to  explain  that  to  you.  There- 
fore all  the  paper  we  get  should  be  in  our  office  six  or  eight  months 
before  we  actually  need  it,  so  it  will  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  We 
figure  that  the  chart  paper,  based  on  the  current  price  of  27  cents, 
will  cost  $40,500  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  does  that  27  cents  refer  to  1 

Col.  Jones.  Twenty-seven  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  paper 
in  1916  was  16  cents,  and  in  1921  it  was  all  the  way  from  34  to  41 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Col.  Jones.  We  are  basing  this  price  on  27  cents.  The  next  largest 
item  is  for  electricity,  copper  plates,  photographic  supplies,  building, 
and  repairs.  Now,  the  last  part  of  what  1  have  saia,  building  and 
repairs,  is  the  principal  item  m  the  $26,000.  We  have  16  levels:  all 
of  our  buildings;  except  one,  are  very  old  and  antiquated,  and  it 
requires  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  them  in  even  fairly  decent  shape. 
The  woodwork  is  old,  and  the  walls  are  thin,  and  we  have  to  watch 
certain  sections  of  our  buildings  all  the  time  to  see  that  some  acci- 
dent does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  of  $3,000  for  the  repair  of  buildings  i 

Col.  Jones.  That  is  included  in  the  $26,000  item.  I  was  doubling 
them  Tip  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  only  picking  out  the  large  items. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  tne  others  are  stated  there,  and  if  you 
desire  an  explanation  of  them,  I  can  give  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  reduction  from  the  expenditure  in  1921  in 
the  item  for  machines  and  equipment. 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  because  we  are  fairly  well  equipped 
over  there  now,  and  our  printing  office  is  in  pretty  good  shape. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  contingent  expenses  remain  the  same  as  in  192 1  } 

Col.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  Uke  to  show  something  else  that  shows  the  desire  on  our 
part  to  economize.  For  years  we  pubhshed  a  book  Uke  that  [indicat- 
ing], which  cost  approximately  60  cents  apiece  to  send  out.  If  a 
man  wanted  that  much  information  [indicatmg]  the  whole  book  was 
sent  to  him.  If  a  man  wanted  some  information  about  the  State  of 
Illinois,  we  sent  that  book  out  to  him.  In  order  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense, we  are  making  these  digests  for  each  State.  We  can  give  that 
document  to  a  man  in  Illinois,  and  get  it  to  him  at  a  cost  of  3  or  4  cents 
as  against  a  cost  of  60  cents  in  the  case  of  this  larger  document.  That 
simply  shows  you  another  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  save  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  thank  you  for  the  complete  analysis  you  have 
given  us  of  your  estimates. 

Col.  Jones.  I  wa^t  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  con- 
sideration.    This  is  the  most  complete  hearing  we  have  ever  had. 
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Statement  showing  field  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com^ 

merce  where  rent  is  paid,  their  location,  etc. 


Location  of  oflloe. 


Bcrim,  Gcnnany . . 
Bnsscb.BHjpam. 


Bodnrest,  Rumania. . 
BtienQs  Aires,  Argen- 
tina. 
CWnhftKen,  Denmark 
Hahtiia^Cuba 


The  Hague,   Nether- 

Jfltttnnesburf,    South 
Africa. 

I>^ndnn,  En^nd 

lua^Pem 


XadTid,  Spain 

Kelbounie,  Australia. 

Mexico  aty,  Mexico. 
Paris,  Fianoe 


Peking,  China 

Pngoe,  Caerbo-Sloya- 


,  i.LatTia 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
B<nae,Ital2 


Annual  rent. 


4,800  Belgian  francs 


120.000  lei. 
4,400  pesos. 


10,000  kroner. 


£154  4s.  sterling... 

£671 16s.  sterling. . 
288     Peruvian 
pounds. 


5.000  pesetas. 


5.000  pese 
£266 10s;  i 


sterling. 


3,000  pesos. . 
20,000  francs. 


2,400  Mexkans. 
48,000  crowns.. 


aaotiago,  (Jhile,. 
abanghai,  Cbina. 
Tokyo,  Japan 


Vjexuia^  Austria 

MadJTostock,  Siberia. 


Warsaw,  Poland. 
rhieagp,ni 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Setttk,Wasli. 


9,050  milreis. 
9,600  lire.... 
3,000  pesos.. 


1, 140  taels. 
1,200  yen.. 


Ap. 
proxi- 
mate 
equiva- 
lent in 
United 
States 
doUars. 


$1,200 

368 

925 
1,543 

1,7S9 
600 

700 

2,600 
942 

647 
997 

1,500 
1,465 

1,373 

960 

780 

1,084 

416 

312 

855 

608 

360 
960 

400 
2,160 

1,440 

1,140 


Appropriation  from 
wnlch  paid. 


Ck>nunercial  attach^ 

Promoting  com- 
merce. 

do 

Commercial  attach^ 

do 

Promoting  com- 
merce, South  and 
Central  America. 

Promoting  com- 
merce. 

do 


Commercial  attach^ 
Promoting  com- 
merce, South  and 
Central  America. 
Commercial  attaches 
Promoting  commerce 

Commercial  attach^ 
do 


.do. 


Promoting  commerce 


.do. 


Commerdal  attaches 

do 

do 


Promoting  commerce 

Far  East. 
Commercial  attach^ 

Promoting  conmieroe 

Promoting  commerce 

Far  East. 

Promoting  commerce 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


Num- 
ber of 
souare 
feet. 


1,350 
060 

0) 
950 

973 

0) 
820 

1.3fi6 
1,784 

400 
800 

836 
810 

1,056 
0) 

0) 

779 
1,064 

800 

0) 
600 

587 
321 

140 
700 

552 

916 


Services  included. 


Heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 
Do. 

Heat  and  light. 
Da 

No  senices  included . 
Heat  and  light. 


Janitor  service. 

Heat     and     Janitor 

service. 
No  services  included. 
Heat  and  light. 


Do. 

Heat  and  janitor 
service. 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 

Messenger  and  Jani- 
tor service. 

Heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 
Do. 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat. 

Heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 

No  services  included. 

Heat,  light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 

No  services  included. 

Heat,  light,  messen- 
ger, and  Janitor 
service. 

Heat  and  light. 

Heat  and  Janitor  ser- 
vice. 

Heat,light,  and  Jani- 
tor service. 
Do. 


*  Number  of  square  feet  occupied  by  these  offices  not  available  at  this  date. 
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Statement  showing  number  of  emplovcen  and  salary  paid  to  empJojfces  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestie  Commerce,  payable  from  the  $23,000  author- 
ized for  personal  senHves  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  appropriation 
for  **  promoting  commerce.  Department  of  Commerce,'* 


Official  designation. 


Special  agent... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Expert  (clerks). 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


As  of  Jan.  i,  1922. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


1 


3 

1 

»3 


1 
2 
1 


Annual 
salary. 


t4,500 


2,500 
2,000 
3,000 


1,600 
1,200 
1,000 


Estimated  (or  1923. 


Annual 


Number 
ployees.  I  ^^^'' 


2 
1 
2 
1 


6 


12 


28,000 


13 


S3.O00 


3.000 
2..'W 
2.000 
l^HOD 


1,200 


25,0(K) 


1  Two  of  these  employees,  owint;  to  a  change  in  assignment  of  duties,  were  transferred  to  other  appropria- 
tions effective  Jan.  1, 1922,  therefore  actual  salaries  to  be  paid  from  tnis  authorisation  will  not  cxcmhs  the 
125,000. 

PublicatioJis  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  sold  hif  thr 
Superintendent  of  Documents  during  the  years  ended  June  M,  1919,  lUZ^K 
and  1921. 


Titles. 


Commerce  Renorts 

Quarterly  Index  to  Commerce  Re- 
ports  

Bound  volumes  of  Commerce  Re- 
ports  

Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States . . . 

Quarterly  Statement  of  Imported 
Merch&.idise  Entered  for  Con- 
sumption   


Miscellaneous  publications. 
Totol 


1919 


Subscrip- 
tions. 


7,196 

72 

66 

673 


133 
CjjHet. 


7jpit 

86,8 


Receipts. 


S17  869. 70 

14.35 

3^4.00 

850.80 

99.75 

16,836.74 


36,055.34 


1920 


Subscrip- 
tions. 


6  703 

8ft 

60 

925 


33 

'opiea. 
89,497 


Cowea 


Receipts. 

$16,894.93 

17.55 

380.30 

1,007.75 

68.10 


Cnpiet. 
18,642.80        S4,SH6 


1921 


Subsrrip- 
tions. 


Receipt  «8. 


5,187  '    $l,\r.7tl.7» 
95  '  1  s.  V' 


63 
1,07S 


86 


I 


1,076.  l"ii 

Ax.  M 

26,  r»;Vu  Kj 


37,011.43, 4%70l.t,J 


Wednesday,  February  1,  1922. 
BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  D.  B.  CABSON,  COMMISSIONEB,  AHS   lOl 
ABTHTJB  T.  TTBEB,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIOHEB. 


DUTIES   AND  ACTIVITIES. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Carson,  this  committee  is  unfamiliar  with  ^vor\ 
of  this  particular  character,  and  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  m 
in  considering  the  individual  items  if  you  would  make  a  genert^ 
statement  about  the  duties  and  activities  of  the  Bureau  ox  NTavi 
gation. 
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Mr.  Carson.  Unfortunately,  I  am  in  the  same  position  that  you 
gentlemen  are.  I  have  only  recently  assumed  the  duties  of  this  posi- 
tion, and  as  Mr.  Tyrer  is  perfectly  familiar  with  every  detail  and  is 
fully  prepared,  I   will   delegate  to   him   the   answering  of   your 


questions. 


Mr.  Ttrer.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  put  in  concise 
form  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  as  the  scope  of  our 
activities  is  very  broad.  We  administer  the  navigation  laws,  prac- 
tically all  of  them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  this  volume 
contains  those  laws. 

I  do  not  know  but  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  a  vessel 
from  the  time  she  is  constructed  and  just  touch  the  high  spots  until 
the  time  she  is  abandoned  or  sold  foreign.  When  a  vessel  is  under 
contract  for  construction,  the  statistics  of  that  vessel  are  sent  to 
the  bureau  and  form  the  basis  of  the  construction  records  of  the 
country.  After  she  is  constructed,  we  admeasure  the  vessel.  This 
admeasurement  service  is  a  technical  one,  and  is  appropriated  for 
later  on.  Perhaps  we  can  best  give  the  details  of  that  service  when 
we  come  to  that  item.  It  is  an  exceedingly  technical  service.  The 
work  is  performed  through  the  collectors  of  customs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  apply  to  any  vessel,  or  simply  to  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  This  applies  to  vessels  flying  the  American  flag  and 
to  foreign  vessels  that  wish  to  be  measured  for  the  Suez  Canal  or 
the  Panama  Canal. 

After  the  vessel  is  measured,  there  is  filed  in  the  customs  house  a 
carpenter's  certificate  showing  the  details  of  the  vessel  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  admeasurement  certificate  which  shows  the 
construction  of  the  vessel.  I  am  giving  you  now  only  the  work  we 
do  ourselves.  This  carpenter's  certificate  or  the  bill  of  sale  estab- 
lishes the  title  to  the  boat,  and  that  is  passed  upon  by  the  collector 
of  customs  acting  as  our  agent. 

Based  on  this  information,  there  is  issued  to  this  vessel  by  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  an  official  number,  on  application,  and  signal 
letters-  The  issuing  of  these  official  numbers  is  the  basis  for  the 
statistics  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States.  Our  list 
of  merchant  vessels,  which  is  the  Blue  Book  of  American  shipping, 
the  code  list,  all  of  the  statistics  that  we  issue  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  vessels,  the  different  trades  of  vessels,  and  the  running 
record  from  year  to  year,  are  all  based  on  these  official  numbers  that 
are  issued  to  them.  After  the  official  number  is  issued  to  this  par- 
ticular vessel,  she  is  registered,  for  instance,  for  the  foreign  trade 
W  the  collector  of  customs.  At  that  point,  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
^^rrice  have  already  inspected  the  vessel,  her  boiler,  and  her  hull 
and  equipment,  and  have  examined  and  licensed  her  officers.  After 
"-he  is  documented,  the  cargo  that  is  taken  on  board  is  manifested, 
under  forms  prepared  by  us  and  under  directions  from  us,  by  the 
collector  of  customs.  If  she  has  wireless  on  board,  that  is  inspected 
by  our  wireless  service.  The  station  is  inspected  for  license,  which 
takes  about  half  a  day  or  a  day.  They  carry  two  operators  and  they 
are  examined  and  licensed.  After  that  is  done  the  vessel  takes  on  her 
^JjBo  and  then  ships  her  crew. 

The  shipping  of  the  crew  is  before  our  shipping  commissioner. 
That  is  where  the  shipping  service  comes  in.    She  then  leaves  port 
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and  in  leaving  port  our  inspectors  see  to  it,  if  it  is  after  sunset, 
that  she  has  proper  lights;  or  if  it  is  in  the  daytime  they  see  to  it 
that  she  gives  proper  passing  signals,  and  in  a  fog  sees  that  £^e 
proceeds  at  the  proper  speed  and  gives  the  proper  fog  signals.  We 
do  that  as  far  as  our  inspection  force  will  permit.  After  the  vessel 
arrives  on  the  other  side  she  goes  to  the  consul.  The  consul  handles 
the  matter  of  the  vessel  itself,  her  papers,  etc.,  and  especially  the 
crew.  Very  often  seamen  are  sick  ancf  must  go  to  the  nospital,  or 
the  seamen  desire  to  be  discharged,  or  perhaps  their  articles  of  agree- 
ment have  expired  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  foreign  port. 
There  are  a  great  many  questions  of  that  sort  handled  by  the  consul, 
but  the  instructions  that  are  sent  to  the  consul  in  regard  to  the 
matter  are  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  through  the  State  De- 
partment. yVe  pass  on  all  new  questions  that  come  up  in  relation 
to  such  things. 

There  also  arises  in  foreign  ports  the  matter  of  purchase  of  foreign 
vessels  by  American  citizens  and  their  documentmg,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  American  vessels  between  foreign  ports  and  the  United  States. 
There  are  a  number  of  questions  arising  in  regard  to  them. 

After  this  vessel  comes  back,  if  she  is  carrying  steerage  passen- 
gers, we  enforce  the  steerage-passenger  act,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  quarters,  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  hospital 
facilities,  the  food  that  is  furnished,  and  numerous  other  things  that 
are  in  the  steerage  passenger  act  for  the  protection  of  the  immi- 
grants that  come  in.  When  she  gets  into  port  she  enters  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse, files  the  manifest  of  her  cargo,  all  under  forms  and  in- 
structions furnished  by  us.  After  she  has  made  entry  the  crew  is 
discharged  before  the  shipping  commissioner,  usually  through  his 
deputy,  unless  there  are  important  controversies  on  between  the 
master  and  the  seamen,  in  which  case  those  controversies  go  to  the 
commissioner  himself  for  decision.  We  will  say  more  about  that 
when  we  come  to  that  particular  service. 

Our  radio  inspectors  then  go  aboard  to  see  that  her  instiniments 
are  still  in  proper  order.  The  radio  instruments  are  very  delicate, 
and  the  average  operator  who  is  in  charge  of  those  instruments  is 
not  competent  to  make  repairs.  His  instruments  may  not  work<.  but 
he  does  not  know  how  to  repair  them.  We  found  one  big  passeiurer 
ship  going  out  with  her  wireless  instruments  apparently  in  jjertect 
working  order,  and  yet  when  we  came  to  make  an  inspection  with 
our  inspection  instruments  we  found  that  if  they  had  given  a  dis- 
tress signal,  the  signal  would  not  have  gone  out  at  all,  because  tlie 
antennsB  was  out  of  tune  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  just  how.,  ]>e- 
cause  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  side  of  wireless,  but  the 
antennae  was  out  of  tune,  and  but  for  our  inspection  that  ship  would 
have  gone  out  with  that  important  life-saving  device  utterly  useless; 
and  not  a  man  on  the  ship  would  have  known  about  it. 

After  we  have  discharged  the  crew  it  is  possible  that  the  ship  is 
sold  to' another  owner.  In  that  case  there  is  recorded  a  new  bill  of 
sale  to  the  new  owner  in  the  customhouse.  This  bill  of  sale  must  be; 
on  a  form  which  we  draw  up  under  regulations  which  we  issue, 
and  the  purchaser  may  give  back  a  mortgage  on  the  boat.  That 
mortgage  is  also  recorded  in  the  customhouse.  That  is  covereil  by 
section  30  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  which  has  caused  us 
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a  great  deal  of  extra  work  in  its  construction.  Because  of  this  thei*e 
are  a  number  of  reflations  which  we  have  issued  under  it.  In  this 
change  of  ownership  of  the  vessel  they  may  desire  to  change  the 
name.  That  can  only  be  done  under  permission  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  changes 
of  names  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  because  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  cover  an  old  boat  with  a  new  name  and  with  new 
paint.  After  this  vessel  has  changed  ownership  she  operates  along 
the  usual  lines  until  she  is  abandoned.  At  that  time  her  document 
is  surrendered  and  that  is  the  end  of  that  vessel.  If  she  is  sold  for- 
eign, her  document  is  surrendered  but  we  still  keep  open  her  account, 
Wause  she  may  come  back  under  American  ownership.  The  official 
n)m\)er  which  is  awarded  to  that  vessel  stays  with  her.  If  she  goes 
foreign  and  comes  back,  it  is  still  with  her.  If  she  is  repaired,  even 
to  a  great  extent,  that  official  number  still  remains  with  that  boat 
and  not  until  the  boat  is  finally  lost  is  the  end  of  the  official  number. 
The  official  number  is  the  means  of  identification  of  the  boat  and  that 
IS  caned  on  the  main  beam  in  a  permanent  manner. 

In  addition,  we  have  assigned  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  time  to  time  since  1884,  when  the  bureau  was  organ- 
ized, a  great  many  things  that  pertain  directly  to  vessels.  There 
aiTp  penalties  for  the  violation  of  all  of  these  laws,  and  those  pen- 
alties are  pretty  heavy.  The  Congress,  in  1802,  I  think  it  was, 
pi-ovided  that  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  now  the  Secretary  of 
^'onmierce,  should  have  the  power  of  mitigation  and  remission  of 
penalties  that  arose  in  regard  to  violations  of  laws  relating  to  ves- 
sels: in  other  words,  to  adjust  the  penalties  to  the  particular  con- 
ditions of  the  violation.  We  have  from  10,000  to  12,000  of  those 
cases  a  year.  The  draft  of  all  such  letters  for  the  signature  of  the 
^retary  of  the  Navy  are  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
ilany  times  they  involve  very  close  construction  of  the  law,  espe- 
cially the  documenting  laws  and  the  coastwise  laws.  We  have  some 
difficult  questions  involved  in  those  laws.  We  have  a  great  many 
questions  as  to  what  boats  are  entitled  to  documents.  There  are 
numerous  ramifications  from  these  high  points  I  have  given  you 
that  involve  a  considerable  legal  construction.  I  presume  60  per 
^nt  of  the  work  of  our  bureau  is  legal,  perhaps  30  per  cent  of  it  is 
>tati.sticaU  and  the  balance  we  would  say  is  admimstrative.  Such 
a  small  part  is  administrative  because  our  field  service  practically, 
vith  the  exception  of  the  few  men  we  have  appropriated  for,  is  m 
the  custx>mhouses.  While  the  estimate  may  be  a  little  strong,  yet  I 
think  it  is  about  right;  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the 
cu^itoms  service  works  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  of 
tiiat  one-third  a  very  large  proportion  works  for  the   Bureau  of 

Xavigation. 

They  form  our  real  field  service,  but  we  do  not  have  to  appomt 
them,  look  after  their  housing  or  supplies  or  leaves  of  absence  or 
accounts.  That  relieves  us  of  a  considerable  administrative  work. 
We  have,  as  you  know,  a  bureau  of  only  38  people  in  Washington, 
and  yet  we  have  a  verj'  large  field  force,  considering  the  forces  ap- 
propriated for  and  those  that  are  in  the  customhouses. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection,  as  of  possible  interest  to  you,  that 
tlie  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  a  revenue-producing  bureau.    We  col- 
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leot  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  $2.()()0,000  in  revenue  from  tonnage 
taxes.  Decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  on  matters 
relative  to  tonna^re  taxes  and  admeasurement  of  vessels  are  finaL 
We  have  navigation  fees  for  service  to  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels amounting  to  about  $175,000,  and  then  we  have  an  income  from 
the  fines  which  we  impose  for  violations  of  the  navigation  laws.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  arc  turning  in  large  sums  in  the  way  of  inter- 
nal-revenue taxes  on  pleasure  boats  and  water  transportation.  I  will 
sjx'ak  of  that  later  when  we  come  to  that  particular  item.  I  think 
that  is  a  general  outline  of  all  our  duties.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  minor  duties  and  various  ramifications  of  the  duties 
I  have  outlined  to  you  generally. 

NAVIGATION  RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Hi'TCHiNsoN.  You  say  your  receipts  amount  to  about  $2,000,- 
000  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  have  here  an  exact  statement  of  that,  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

NAVIGATION   RECEIPTS. 

The  three  main  sources  of  PVderal  revenue  from  navlji^ation  yieUle<l  the  fol- 
lowhiK  receipts  for  the  past  five  years : 


Source. 

1917 

$1,393,743.16 

159,»08.03 

40,962.37 

1918                      1919           '           1920                    1921 

Tonnaee  duties 

$1, 171, 41K.  36       $1, 265, 229. 23       %l,  707,  ffH.  44  ,  $2, 2nH,  Xf9. 69 
146, 50S.  02            143, 492. 19  ,          176, 0S7.  .39          22r>,  V22.  vj 

Navieation  fees 

Navi£ation  fines 

32.097.68  1          162,146.50,          114.265.96'         Ga^.VM.'j:^ 

Tola] 

1,603,513.56 

1, 350, 024. 06         1, 570, 867. 92  i      1, 998, 2S7. 79       2, 497, 946.  M 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  speak  of  one-third  of  the  people  in  the 
customhouses  performing  work  for  you,  you  mean  that  they  do  that 
as  an  incident  to  their  other  work.  They  are  not  employed  all  the 
tin^e,  are  they? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Many  are  employed  all  the  time.  We  have  custom- 
houses that  do  practically  nothing  for  the  Treasury.  Collectors  of 
customs,  under  the  law,  section  4503,  R.  S.,  act  as  shipping  com- 
missioners at  ports  where  the  work  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  shipping  commissioners'  offices.  The  collect  or -> 
of  customs  act  as  shipping  commissioners  under  our  instruction:^. 
They  document  vessels  and  admeasure  vessels.  They  act  on  all  the>o 
penalties  that  are  incurred.  The  marine  division  of  the  custom- 
house in  New  York  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  is  all  under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Ttber.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  under  our  direction.  They  work 
directly  under  instructions  from  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Offsetting  your  collections  against  the  appropria- 
tion allowed  for  the  administration  of  your  bureau,  it  would  appear 
that  you  received  in  1921,  $315,140.  Was  that  your  total  api>ro- 
priation? 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  That  was  the  total  appropriation  made  directly  to  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  your  bureau  brings  in  about  six  times  the 
expense  of  administration? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  hardly  a  fair  statement,  gentlemen,  because 
there  is  such  a  large  expense  in  the  customhouses  for  the  work  that 
is  done  for  us.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
would  bring  in  such  a  surplus  as  that,  because  of  the  navigation 
work  in  the  customhouses.  While  the  appropriation  is  made  to  the 
Treasury,  nevertheless  that  is  an  expense  ox  the  bureau,  so  that  I 
presume  we  should  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  practically 
a  selfsustaining  bureau. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  You  consider  the  statement  as  overflattering. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  I  consider  it  overflattering  if  you  take  only  our  ap- 
propriation. I  hesitated  a  little  in  making  that  statement  of  collec- 
tions for  this  reason. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  these  collections  you  make  are  all  made  in  pur- 
suance of  your  enforcement  of  the  various  laws  governing  shipping. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  come  from  fees  for  duties  which  your 
bureau  performs  and  from  the  collection  of  fines. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Except  the  tonnage  tax,  which  is  hardly  a  fee.  It  is  a 
tax  of  6  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  coming  from  distant  foreign  ports  and 
2  cents  a  ton  on  vessels  coming  from  contiguous  foreign  ports.  That 
is  our  principal  item  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  HxTTCHiNSON.  $2,208,539.69  for  1921.  This  tax  is  outside  of 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  the  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  statement  which  you  have  submitted  for  the 
m^ord  will  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  sorry  we  can  not  add  to  that  the  amount 
we  are  collecting  for  internal  revenue  taxes  on  pleasure  boats. 

DUTIES  OF  inspectors. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  reference  to  your  inspectors,  do  they  follow 
the  }>oat  across  or  simply  meet  it  when  it  comes  back  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  They  remain  on  this  side  entirely. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  how  can  you  inspect  the  boat  with  refer- 
ence to  the  food  of  the  steerage  passengers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  When  they  arrive  in  this  country  our  inspectors  go  on 
board  and  the  quarters  are  thoroughly  examined  and  the  steerage 
passengers  are  interviewed  and  they  look  into  what  they  had  to  eat, 
what  was  furnished  them  day  after  day,  and  they  even  look  after 
the  quality  of  it.  The  law  goes  into  details  as  to  what  shall  be  fur- 
nished steerage  passengers,  specifying  the  number  of  toilets  and  the 
proper  cleanliness  of  such  toilets,  the  hospital  space,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  that  space,  the  protection  of  the  lemales  on  board,  etc.  The 
crew,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed  in  the  steerage  quarters  at  all,  and 
there  are  numerous  requirements,  and  we  look  after  all  of  that  work. 
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WASHINGTON  OFFICE. 
INCREASES    IN    SALARIES — ADDITIONAL    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Tyrcr,  the  first  item  is  for  salaries.  The  appro- 
priation for  1922  is  $42,780,  and  your  estimate  for  1928  is  $48,880. 
Will  you  explain  what  makes  up  this  increase? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  estimate  provides  for  an  increase  from  $4,000  to 
$6,000  for  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  from  $3,000  to  iH,0(K) 
for  the  deputy  commissioner,  from  $2,(X)0  to  $2,500  for  the  chief 
clerk,  one  new  clerk  at  $2,000,  two  new  clerks  at  $1,200,  but  we  ask 
that  two  $900  clerks  be  dropped. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  increases  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  did  not  know  whether  we  could  avoid  that  being  a 
raise  in  salary  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those  two  places  at  $JMM> 
at  present  are  vacant. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  present  the  morning  we  began  the  hearings 
and  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Madden,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee^ 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  those  details. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  there,  Mr.  (^hairnian. 
T^nless  the  roll  of  the  Bureau  of  ^Tavigation  !)e  improved,  I  am  afraid 
our  condition  is  going  to  be  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  losing  our  best  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  hear  that  from  every  bureau. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  Since  we  made  up  these  estimates  we  have  lost 
two  of  our  men.  The  work  of  our  bureau  being  technical  and  le<ral, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  replace  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  applies  to  all  the  departments. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  item  for  the  $2,000  man  is  open  for  discussion,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

INCREASE   IN    WORK — ADDITIONAL    DUTIES   IMPOSED   BY    SEAMEN*S    ACT. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  increase*! 
very  materially  since  1917,  and  before  that,  without  a  correspond injx 
increase  in  our  clerical  force.  In  1917,  for  instance,  we  haa  in  sea- 
going vessels,  steel  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  over,  about  3,00OjMK1 
tons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  appreciate  that;  but  we  are  looking  at  the  situation 
as  it  exists  to-day,  and  we  know  that  the  shipping  business  is  re- 
duced about  50  per  cent,  and  we  want  to  bring  ourselves  down  to 
present  conditions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  present  condition  is  that  it  has  increased  to 
13,000,0(X)  tons,  and  the  increase  of  each  vessel  means  an  increase  in 
practically  every  branch  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  was  the  increase  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  increase  in  this  particular  class  of  vessel  fi-x^m 
1917  was  from  3,000,000  tons  to  13,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  to-day?  You  are  countia^j  in. 
'^f  course,  the  war  period. 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  The  condition  in  the  actual  shipping  is  about  a  four- 
times  increase,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  statement,  for  the  reason  that 
at  present  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  shipping  is  laid  up,  and  when 
the  ships  are  laid  up,  of  course,  our  work  in  connection  with  those 
ships  ceases. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  these  additional  men  ? 
Mr.  Tyrer.  We  still  have  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the 
work  we  had  in  1917,  because  of  the  ships  iii  operation  there  is  still 
fully  double  the  number  of  ships  that  we  had  at  that  time.    In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  have  been  a  number  of  laws  passed  that  we  ad- 
minister.    For  instance,  there  was  the  seamen's  act  of  March  4, 
1915,  which  was  practically  suspended  during  the  war,  but  that  act 
is  now  in  full  operation  and  effect.     Then  there  is  the  merchant 
marine  act  of  1920  which  has  added  very  materially  to  our  work 
in  the  construction  of  the  law. 
^Ir.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  turnover  in  your  department? 
ilr.  Ttrer.  We  have  38  clerks  at  the  present  time  including  the 
wireless  branch,  and  I  think  we  now  have  eight  of  the  clerks  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  vacancies  now  ? 
Mr.  Ttrer.  We  have  two  vacancies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  By  the  seamen's  act,  I  suppose  you  refer  to  what  we 
call  the  La  FoUette  Act? 
Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  additional  duties  did  that  act  impose  upon  your 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  More  in  the  additional  fines  that  have  been  coming  in 
for  violations  of  the  law,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  construction 
of  the  law,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  act.  For  instance,  the  con- 
struction of  section  13  especially  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
respondence and  a  great  deal  of  additional  work.  The  merchant 
marine  act  has  also  caused  us  an  increase  of  work,  section  30  of  that 
act  being  exceedingly  difficult. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  to  keep  a  record  of  the  mortgages  in 
Washin^rton? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Not  in  Washington,  but  this  is  done  in  the  custom- 
houses throughout  the  country  under  instructions  from  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  that  is  really  a  function  of  the  customhouse 
officers. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  act  under  our  instructions.  That  is 
where  we  get  our  correspondence  and  also  from  attorneys  and  in- 
terested parties  throughout  the  country.    . 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  ships 
in  operation  in  the  past  year  and  in  previous  years,  so  that  we  can 
get  some  information  as  to  the  additional  work  imposed  on  your 
bureau  by  the  increased  number  of  ships  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  In  1917,  we  had  26,397  vessels  of  8,871,037  gross  tons. 
In  1921,  we  had  28,012  vesels  of  18,282,136  gross  tons. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  of  that  tonnage  is  now  tied  up? 
Mr.  Ttrer.  We  estimate  a  little  over  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  the  gross  tonnage  in  operation  would  be 
very  much  less  in  1921  than  it  was  in  1917,  because  in  1917  the  ton- 
nage was  all  in  operation,  I  take  it. 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes ;  I  think  that  most  of  it  was  in  operation. 

Mr.  (iKiFFix  Do  those  figures  include  the  vessels  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  the  Shipping  Board  vessels;  yes,  sir.  We  treat 
the  Shipping  Board  vessels  exactly  the  same  as  we  do  private  vessels. 
Thov  are  under  the  navigation  laws  just  the  same  as  private  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  believe  it  appears  m  the  hearings  of  the  Shipping 
Board  that  they  had  approximately  11,(X)(),()(K)  tons  of  shipping. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  But  they  deal  entirely  in  dead-weight  tonnage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  dead- weight  tonnage. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  compare  our  figures  with  the 
figures  of  the  Shipping  Board  on  that  account.  The  dead-weight 
t(mnage  is  approximately  a  50  per  cent  increase  over  the  gross  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  (iRiFFix.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Our  estimate  for  19'21  is  a  tonnage  of  18.2S2.L%  gros- 
tons.    Those  are  the  actual  documented  vessels. 

Mr.  (iRiFFix.  And  that  is  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  If  we  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  dead-weight 
tons  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  27,()()(),()()()  tons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Arc  you  current  with  your  work? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir ;  our  work  is  current. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  difference  between  gross  tonnage  and 
dead-weight  tonnage? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  gross  tonnage,  a  ton  is  100  cubic  feet.  The  gi-o-s 
tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  that  vessel  and 
her  superstructure.  The  dead- weight  tonnage,  roughly  speaking,  is 
the  weight  of  the  cargo  which  the  vessel  can  carry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Including  the  vessel  itself? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not  including  the  vessel;  the  actual  weight  of  tlie 
cargo  in  tons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  statement  that  we  could  put  in  tlie 
record  explaining  that  a  little  more  in  detail? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  have  a  comparative  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
net  tonnage,  gross  tonnage,  and  dead-  weight  tonnage.  Those  are  the 
three  different  tonnages.  The  dead-weight  tonnage,  roughly  speak- 
ing, is  the  weight  of  the  cargo  which  it  will  carry. 

The  followin<r  are  technical  definitions  of  statutorv  and  weitrht 
tons : 

SPACE  OR  KTATUTORY  TONS. 

(fi'oss  tonnajro  is  flie  capacity  of  the  spaces  within  the  franips  or  oeilinir  «»f 
tlip  hull  of  a  vessel  and  of  the  dosed-in  spaces  above  deck  avaUahle  for  ctirirc*. 
stores,  passenK^Ts,  or  crew,  with  certain  exemptions,  expresse<l  in  tons  i»f  !«*» 
cubic  feet. 

Net  or  rejristtT  t(mnaj;e  is  wliat  remains  after  deducting  from  tlje  gros*^  tor.- 
nafje  the  spaces  o<*cupied  by  the  propelling  machinerj-  (including  allowan<-e 
for  fuel),  crew  quarters,  master*s  cabin,  and  navigation  spaces.  It  is  ?»♦» 
usual  basis  for  toimage  taxes  and  port  charges. 

WEIGHT   TONS. 

Dead-weight  tonnage,  as  used  in  this  publication,  is  the  weight  expre*s€»<1  in 
avoirdupois  tons  of  2.240  i)ound8  required  to  depress  a  vessel  from  the  WmVi 
water  line  (i.  e.,  with  only  the  machinery  and  equipment  on  lx)ard)  t<>  ilie 
loa<l  line.  It  is,  therefore,  the  weight  In  avoirdupois  tons  of  the  cargo,  ftiel. 
stores,  water,  crew,  etc.,  which  a  vessel  is  designed  to  carry  with  safety. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Your  estimates  are  practically  the  di.splacement  of 
the  vessel. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  No,  sir;  our  estimates  are  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Estimated  in  tons? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Estimated  in  tons  of  100  cubic  feet  each. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  what  basis  do  you  estimate  your  tonnage  tax? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  on  the  net  tonnage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  that  differ  from  your  figures  of  the  gross 
tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  The  net  tonnage  is  considerably  less  than  the  gross 
tonnage.  The  gross  tonnage  is  the  cubical  contents  of  the  entire 
vessel.  Then,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  tonnage,  you  deduct  from 
that  certain  spaces,  such  as  the  engine-room  space,  the  water  ballast, 
crews'  quarters,  locker  rooms,  and  a  number  of  such  spaces. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Also  bunks  and  sleeping  quarters? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes ;  all  of  those  things  are  deducted, 

3f r.  Shreve.  That  takes  out  the  coal  lockers,  too  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes;  and  tbe  machinery  space.  Tlie  purpose  of  ar- 
riving at  the  net  tonnage  of  a  vessel  is  to  find  the  earning  capacity 
of  that  vessel  in  cubic  leet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  the  net  tonnage  compare  with  the  dead- 
weight tonnage? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  It  is  very  much  smaller.  You  understand  that  the 
jrross  tonnage  is  of  necessity  greater  than  the  net  tonnage,  and  the 
<Iead-weight  tonnage  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  gross  tonnage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  we  ordinarily  hear  a  ship  spoken  of  as  a  10,000- 
ton  ship,  what  does  that  mean  ? 

ifr.  Ttrer.  it  depends  on  who  is  talking  about  it.  If  it  is  the 
Shipping  Board,  it  will  be  dead-weight  tonnage,  and  usually  if  it 
is  any  other  shipping  concern  in  the  world  it  will  be  gross  or  net. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  And  there  is  a  very  wide  disparity  between  them? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  It  will  depend  on  what  they  are  talking  about. 
If  they  are  talking  in  a  broad  sense,  for  instance,  that  the  British 
had  50,000,000  tons,  that  means  gross  tons.  In  other  words,  when- 
ever you  hear  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  of  any  country 
J^poken  of  in  a  general  way,  outside  of  the  Shipping  Board,  it  means 
the  gross  tonnage. 

ilr.  Griffin.  And  that  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  (Jriffin.  And  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel  is  estimated 
in  tons? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  A  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  of  space.  There  is  no  weight 
in  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  but  they  roughly  estimate,  or  accurately  esti- 
mate, for  that  matter,  that  100  cubic  feet  of  a  vessel  weighs  a  ton,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  it  is  a  peculiar  phrase.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  rather  unfortunate  that  the  word  "  ton  "  should  be  used.  It  is  a 
phrase  denoting  a  certain  space.  You  take  a  ton  of  space,  and  it 
will  carry,  for  instance  2J  tons  of  coal,  but  you  can  not  tell  what  it 
will  carry,  because  if  it  was  carrying  sewing  machines,  100  cubic 
feet  of  space  would  carry  an  entirely  different  number  of  pounds  than 
the  same  space  would  carry  of  iron  bars. 
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Mr.  (triffin.  Is  that  space  calculated  on  the  exterior  or  interior 
measurements  of  the  vessel? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  On  the  interior  measurements.    It  is  a  very  complicated 
system  of  measurements. 

Mr.  (triffin.  And  it  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  hull 

Mr.  Tyrer  (interposing).  It  extends  from  what  is  called  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  vessel.  That  is  another  peculiar  word,  the  ceiling  bein^ 
the  floor  around  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  measurement  is 
taken  amidships  at  the  greatest  depth  of  the  vessel.  You  go  down 
to  the  ceiling,  and  sometimes  under  that  ceiling  they  have  a  space, 
known  as  water-ballast  space,  where  they  carry  water  ballast  and 
sometimes  fuel  oil.  Then  the  measurement  goes  up  to  the  main 
dock  to  determine  the  depth  of  that  vessel. 

Mr.  (triffin.  To  the  inside  of  the  main  deck? 

Mr.  Tyrer*  Yes ;  the  lower  side  of  the  main  deck. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Then,  if  there  is  any  superstructure  above  the  main 
deck,  is  that  estimated? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  all  measured.  There  are  certain  conditions 
under  which  some  spaces  are  exempt.  I  can  not  I'ecall  all  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  spaces  above  the  upper 
deck  are  exempt  from  measurement. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  by  any  nation  or  nations 
to  obtain  uniformity  in  the  designation  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  liave  uniformity  now  except  for  the  Shipping 

Board. 

Mr.  (triffin.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  the 

terms  you  use? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  and  they  even  have  the  same  measurement  rules, 
among  the  principal  maritime  nations. 

Mr.  (triffin.  But  you  can  not  get  the  Shipping  Board  to  adopt 

that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  not  tried. 

ADDITIONAL  CUSIIK. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  Mr.  Tyrer,  we  will  now  go  back  to  the  request  for 
an  additional  clerk  at  $2,0()0.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increase  m  the  work.  The 
trouble  is  that  with  our  good  men  leaving  us  and  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  vessels  we  are  handling  and  the  increase  in  the 
laws  we  are  administering,  that  is  all  placing  a  volume  of  work  on 
the  commissioner  and  the  deputy  commissioner  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  bureau  that  is  seriously  interfering  with  our  administration 
of  the  field  services.  The  effect  of  that  lack  of  supervision  was 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  a  week  ago 
yesterday  in  our  shipping  service.  The  conditions  in  the  shipping 
service  probably  never  would  have  arisen  had  we  had  the  proffer 
supervision  of  that  service.  , 

3lr.  Shrb>'e.  Would  this  mean  an  increase  in  salary  or  would  you 
secure  a  new  man  for  this  position? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  would  be  a  new  man.  \\  e  must  have  a  new  man. 
who  is  at  least  a  graduate  of  a  law  school,  and  he  must  lie  a  man 
who  has  had  experience  and  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  one  wlio 
is  able  to  think  for  himself.  Those  men  are  not  as  plentiful  as  you 
might  think. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  get  such  a  man  as  that  for  $2,000  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  think  we  can  get  a  man  for  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  seven  clerks  of  class  1,. 
wliich  is  an  increase  of  two.    Are  those  new  positions? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  a  sense,  they  are.  .  They  will  be  new  people  if  not 
new  positions.  We  are  also  requesting"  the  abolition  of  two  $900 
places  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  two  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  the  same  men  be  promoted  from  one  job  to 
the  other? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  because  the  two  positions  are  now  vacant.  We 
want  stenographers  and  w^  are  unable  to  get  stenographers  at  $900, 
and  that  is  why  these  places  are  vacant.  We  can  carry  them  just  at 
present  because  during  January  and  February  and  March  the  work 
in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  not  as  heavy  as  it  is  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  intend  to  dispense  with  two  stenogi*aphers 
and  typewriters? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  item  for  them  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Those  are  to  be  employed  for  six  months  each,  and 
we  left  that  out  because  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  secure  temporary 
stenographers  at  $900  a  year. 

Mr.  Shrev-e.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $42,780  to 
^^^.880,  and  you  have  covered  that  by  explaining  these  increases 
in  salaries  and  new  positions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

ADJUSTER  OF  ADMEASUREMENTS. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Nnvigation  to  secure  uniformity  iu  the  ad- 
measurement  of  vessels,  including  the  employment  of  an  adjuster  of  admeas- 
uMnents  at.  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  purchase  and  exchange  of  admeasuring  iu- 
•tninients,  traveling  and  incidental  expenses,  $4,500. 

This  represents  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  adjuster  of  admeas- 
urements from  $2^60  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  discuss  this,  because  it 
?imnly  means  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  adjuster. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  the  duties  ot  the  adjuster  of  ad- 
"loasurements  and  what  his  qualifications  must  be. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  a  separate  set  of  laws  for  the  admeasurement 
of  vessels.  They  are  very  technical,  especially  in  determining  the 
net  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  which  is  the  basis  for  all  charges.  The  gross 
tonnage  is  comparatively  easy  to  ascertain  because  it  is  simply  the 
<*ubical  contents  of  the  boat  itself,  but  when  you  come  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  certain  sjjaces — uneven  spaces  and  spaces  that  are  under  the 
floorings  etc. — it  is  a  most  technical  service.  To  perform  that  work 
^e  have  been  employing  men  from  the  customhouses  who  are  ap- 
[xiinted  because  of  their  knowledge  of  customs  matters  and  detailed 
for  the  admeasurement  of  boats.  The  result  was  that  the  American 
admeasurement  of  vessels  was  a  joke  everywhere,  and  our  certifi- 
•^tes  were  never  accepted  as  being  anything  like  correct  To  remedy 
that  situation  Congress  gave  us  an  adjuster  of  admeasurements. 
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His  business  is  to  travel  from  port  to  port  and  instruct  the  adnieas- 
urers  of  vessels  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  and  endeavoi' 
to  secure  uniformity  at  the  different  ports. 

We  have  found  that  necessary  even  at  such  places  as  Philadeli)hia. 
We  have  a  very  good  force  of  admeasurers  there  and  we  have  a  very 
good  one*  at  San  Francisco,  and  yet  they  measured  a  boat  at  Phila- 
delphia and  another  one  at  San  Francisco,  built  from  the  same  blue 
prints,  from  the  same  plans—sister  ships  in  every  respect — and 
there  was  a  difference  of  800  tons  in  the  admeasurements  of  tho-^o 
two  boats.  On  the  basis  of  that  tonnage  are  figured  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  the  Suez  Canal  tolls,  pilotage,  drydockage,  dockage, 
wharfage,  port  dues  of  every- kind,  and  tonnage  taxes.  The  state- 
ment which  has  been  submitted  here  shows  we  collected  ov(*r 
$2,000,000  in  tonnage  taxes  last  year.  All  of  those  payments  whicli 
they  make  both  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  are  based 
on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  essential  to  that  vessel  that  she 
should  be  accurately  admeasured.  We  are  succeeding  now  fairly 
well,  but  the  system  is  wrong.  The  idea  of  having  customs  men 
measure  boats  is  not  right  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  time  a  bill  endeavoring  to  separate 
this  service  from  the  customs  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  you  are  oper- 
ating provide  that  the  customhouse  men  shall  assist  in  this  work  ( 

Air.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  it  provides  that  it  shall  be  done  by  customs 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  are  powerless  to  make  a  change  without 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  we  could  do  it  if  we  had  the  force.  I  have  not 
looked  into  the  question  from  that  standpoint,  but  probably  we  would 
have  to  have  an  act  of  Congress.  We  are  proposing  to  draw  a  st  pa- 
rate  act  creating  the  service  and  not  come  here  for  an  ppprojjriation 
until  that  is  done 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  tonnage  tax  which  you  collect  is  really  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  customs  service.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  revenue, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  revenue,  pure  and  simple,  but  it  is  collected 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  ought  properly  to  come  under  the  custom- 
house, which  is  vested  with  authority  to  collect  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  not  a  customs  matter.  If  you  gentlemen  should 
want  to  look  into  the  matter  a  little  further 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  a  reference  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  is  the  organic  act  of  July  5,  1884  (23  Stat.,  [>. 
118,  sec.  3),  and  in  section  3  we  have  this  language : 

The  CJommlssioner  of  Navigation  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision  <►•" 
the  laws  relating  to  the  admeasurement  of  vessels  ♦  *  ♦  and  on  nil  qu»"««- 
tions  of  interpretation  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  tlu-^  ^ 
subjects,  and  relating'  to  the  collection  of  tonnage  tax,  and  to  the  refiin«l  vf 
«ueh  tax  when  collected  erroneously  or  illegaUy,  his  decision  shall  be  final. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  section  does  not  refer  to  the  customhouse  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  that, 
although  the  matter  has  gone  to  the  Attorney  General  and  is  covere«t 
in  his  opinion,  25  Attorney  General,  page  3,  in  which  he  says  that 
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the  collectors  of  customs  are  to  continue  to  act  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  during  the  time  that  we 
were  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  might 
come  under  section  10  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  February  14,  1903  (32  Stat.,  p.  826,  sec.  10),  as  follows: 

^Eic.  10.  AU  duties  performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now  possessed  or 
exercised  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department  in  and  over  any  bureau, 
office,  officer,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  trans- 
ferml  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or 
pertaining  thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the  duties  performed  by  and  authority  con- 
ferrwJ  by  law  upon  such  bureau,  officer,  office,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the 
public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate  or  revisory  character  or  otherwise,  shall 
funafter  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  head  of  the  said  Department  of 
O'lnnierce. 

All  duties,  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction,  whether  supervisory,  appellate, 
or  otherwise,  now  imposed  or  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  merchant  vessels  or  yachts,  their  measurement, 
nuiiiliers.  names,  registers,  enrollments,  licenses,  commission?,  records,  mort- 
^a;ros,  bills  of  sale,  transfers,  entry,  clearance,  movements,  and  transportation 
of  Thm  cargoes  and  passengers,  owners,"  officers,  seamen,  passc-ngers,  fees,  inspec- 
tion, equipment  for  the  better  security  of  life,  and  by  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  tonnage  tax,  boilers  on  steam  vessels,  the  carrying  of  inflammable,  explosive, 
cr  dangerous  cargo  on  vessels,  the  use  of  petroleum  or  other  similar  substances 
to  produce  motive  power,  and  relating  to  the  remission  or  refund  of  fines, 
jienalties,  forfeitures,  exactions,  or  charges  incurred  for  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  vessels  or  seamen  or  to  Informer's  shares  of  such  fines, 
and  by  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Commissioner  and  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, shipping  commissioners,  their  officers  and  employees,  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  any  of  the  officials  thereof,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  trans- 
^rretl  to  and  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  and 
after  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  shipping  commis- 
sioners, and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  iraix>sed  upon  or  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trejisur>-.  And  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are,  so  far 
^  inconsistent,  hereby  repealed. 

PrECHASE  AND  REPAIR  OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  COUNTING  PASSENGERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is: 

For  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  for  counting  passengers,  $250. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  a  little  item  under  which  we  purchase  tally 
r^^sters  for  our  counting  officers. 

3IEASUREMENT  OF  VESSELS,  AND  COLLECTION  OF  TONNAGE  TAX. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  measurements.  How  often  do  you  make  these  meas- 
urements? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  A  boat  is  measured  always  when  she  is  built.  Then 
w'heneTer  there  is  any  new  construction  on  the  boat  that  changes  her 
build  or  form  in  any  way,  she  is  remeasured. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  in  reference  to  the  tonnage  tax,  how  often 
*h  you  collect  that,  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  collect  that  six  times  in  each  tonnage  year.  That 
is,  on  six  entries,  in  the  foreign  trade  up  to  30  cents,  and  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  up  to  10  cents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Six  times  a  year? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Six  times  a  year  and  then  they  are  free  of  the  tonnage 
tax  for  the  balance  of  that  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  imposition  of  that  tax? 
In  other  words,  what  occasion  is  there  to  collect  that  tax  six  times 
a  year  instead  of  one? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  tax  dates  back  id  the  early  days  of  shipping  in 
England  when  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  to  provide  for  light- 
houses, and  it  was  known  in  those  days  as  light  money.  In  this 
country,  in  the  early  days,  the  money  was  devoted  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  which  is  now  the  Public  Health  Service.  All  the 
tonnage  tax  was  diverted  to  them  and  they  were  permitted,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  expend  out  of  that  such  sums  as  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  During  what  period  w^as  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  must  have  been  prior  to  1904.  I  came  into  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  in  1903  and  it  was  a  short  time  before  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  now,  all  of  that  money  which  you  collect 
is  turned  back  into  the  Treasurv? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  it  all  goes  into  the  Treasury  as  tonnage  tax 
receipts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  tonnage  tax  collected  independent  of  whether 
the  vessel  makes  more  than  one  trip? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  collect  only  the  6  cents,  and  then  if  she  makes 
no  other  trip,  she  only  pays  that  6  cents,  but  if  she  makes  five  trips 
she  pays  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  she  makes  six  trips 

Mr.  Tyrer  (interposing).  Then  she  pays  30  cents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  she  makes  seven  trips. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  She  pays  no  more,  if  it  is  within  the  same  tcmnage 
year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  limit  no  matter  how  many  trips  ^he 
makes. 

Mr.  .Tyrer.  Yes;  within  that  tonnage  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Suppose  she  is  laid  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  does  not  make  any  difference.  It  all  depciuK 
on  her  entry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  She  has  to  pay  one  tax  even  if  she  is  laid  up? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  she  pays  only  on  entry.  If  she  does  not  come  in 
from  a  foreign  port  she  does  not  pay  any  tax. 

FOR  the  enforcement  OF  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is : 

Enforcement  of  navigation  laws:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Coninienn*   t«« 
provide  and  operate  sucli  niotorboats  and  employ  thereon  such  i)er8ons  as  inn> 
be  necessary  for  the  enforcement,  under  his  direction  by  customs  officers,    of 
laws  relating  to  navigation  and  inspection  of  vessels  .boarding  of  vessels,  juwl 
counting  of  passengers  on  excursion  boats,  $60000. 

This  is  the  same  amount  that  you  had  for  1922.  I  wish  you  wouLl 
explain  just  what  the  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  t«« 
do  in  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Ttrbr.  Grentlemen,  there  is  no  one  law  that  covers  that,  aiitl 

?erhaps  just  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  service  would  be  helpf  \il, 
'his  service  is  a  revenue-producing  service,  and  is  a  direct  servii*^ 
by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  without  reference  to  the  customs  ser\-- 
ice,  and  produces  a  material  revenue  to  the  Government.    These  ve>- 
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sels  are  engaged  in  checking  up  about  250,000  motorboats,  small 
vessels  around  in  the  country,  seeing  that  they  have  the  proper  life- 
saving  devices  and  seeing  that  they  are  numbered  the  same  as  auto- 
mobiles are  numbered,  and  to  see  that  they  are  navigated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  These  boats  also  look  after  the  equipment  of 
our  steam  vessels,  and  in  addition  to  that,  one  of  the  important 
features  of  the  work  of  this  service  is  to  look  after  the  oyster  fleet 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  service  started  because  of  that  oyster 
fleet.  Prior  to  1912,  we  found  that  men  were  being  shanghaied  and 
carried  down  into  the  oyster  fleet  to  work  on  oyster  dredges.  Often 
they  were  not  given  sufficient  to  eat,  were  ill-treated,  forced  to  live 
in  quarters  that  were  not  suitable  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  and 
after  the  season  was  over,  in^any  cases,  they  would  be  put  ashore 
down  in  Maryland  or  in  Virginia  and  have  to  make  their  way  to 
Baltimore  or  to  Norfolk  the  best  they  could. 

When  they  got  there  there  was  no  remedy  in  law,  because  they  could 
not  o^arantee  the  expenses  of  serving  the  summons,  and  therefore 
nothing  was  done.  A  young  man  named  McXamera,  who  had  been 
shanghaied  and  carried  down  there  died.  He  happened  to  be  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents  who  went  into  the  matter,  ana  at  that  time  we 
hired  a  boat  for  a  month,  under  an  appropriation  which  you  had 
^ven  us,  which  cost  us  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  a  month's 
jtenice.  We  went  into  the  oyster  fleet,  and  the  result  was  we  had 
seven  men  in  jail  for  shanghaiing.  We  found  men  living  down 
there  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and  it  became  manifest  that  we 
must  have  a  boat  with  which  to  inspect  the  oyster  fleet  every  winter 
to  keep  these  conditions  from  obtaining  as  they  had  been  theretofore. 
You  therefore  gave  us  a  boat.  That  is  the  way  the  service  started. 
That  was  the  purpose  of  the  service  at  that  time.  We  maintain  a 
boat  now  with  the  OA^ster  fleet  every  winter,  and  the  conditions  now 
are  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  shanghai  men  any  more,  because  men 
are  glad  to  go  down  there,  as  thev  get  good  quarters  and  are  well 
treated.  The  whole  condition  in  tne  oyster  fleet  has  been  improved. 
The  service  has  received  the  approval  even  of  the  men  that  used  to 
shanghai  their  men.  They  say  they  can  get  men  now  cheaper  than 
they  could  then,  counting  the  money  they  had  to  pay  the  men  who 
did  the  shanghaiing. 

At  about  this  same  time  the  use  of  motorboats  began  to  increase, 
and  we  began  this  little  boat  and  went  from  Eastport,  Me.,  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  in  every  harbor  and  inlet  along  the  coast  inspecting 
vessels.  We  found  such  a  condition  that  it  was  apparent  we  had  to 
have  more  vessels,  and  we  bought  another  one.  That  is  as  far  as  we 
have  gone  in  the  buying  of  vessels.  During  the  war  we  tried  to  buy 
a  third  one,  but  Mr.  Crozier,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  when  we  sent 
him  a  voucher  for  it,  returned  it  with  his  compliments.  Later  the 
Navy  Department  turned  over  to  us  two  vessels  without  cost.  These 
vessels  also  are  engaged  in  assisting  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in 
the  collection  of  taxes  on  pleasure  boats.  The  appropriation  for  the 
service  was  $75,400  a  year  ago,  and  Congress  this  last  year  reduced 
that  to  $60,000.  That  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  run  our  boats.  It 
▼ould  have  been  necessary  for  us  to  have  laid  up  one  of  them,  but 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  with  whom  we  are  cooperating,  realiz- 
in«r  the  benefit  of  our  service  to  that  bureau,  allotted  us  $10,000  to 
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pay  for  gasoline  and  oil  on  the  boats  in  order  that  we  might  keep  all' 
five  of  our  boats  running.  We  estimate  that  those  boats  in  the  col- 
lection of  fines  and  internal  revenue  taxes  have  paid  not  only  for  the 
boats  we  have  purchased,  but  for  the  cost  of  the  operation  each  year 
in  addition  to  that.  They  undoubtedly  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  in  the  collection  of  money  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
collected,  and  in  addition  to  the  monev  we  turn  in  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  that  because  of  the  work  influences  other  men  to  pay 
their  taxes.  We  have  letters  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  say- 
ing that  when  our  men  are  in  a  certain  section  they  know  just  where 
the  boat  is  located,  because  taxes  begin  to  come  in  from  that  entire 
section. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  find  an  item  in  this  paragraph  for  the  counting  of 
passengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have,  as  will  come  up  later,  an  appropriation  for 
navigation  inspectors  who  count  passengers  going  on  excursion  l)oat>, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  our  men,  when  they  are  in  port,  look  after 
the  prevention  of  the  overcrowding  of  excursion  steamers. 

COX'NTING  PASSENGERS  ON   EXCURSION  BOATS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  other  day,  when  Gen.  TJhler,  of  the  Steamlniat- 
Inspection  Service,  was  before  this  committee,  he  went  into  consider- 
able detail  with  reference  to  the  services  of  his  bureau  in  the  counting 
of  passengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  got  the  impression  from  his  testimony  that  that 
was  a  function  of  his  bureau. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  matter,  gentlemen,  is  covered  specifically  by  law 
in  this  instance,  R.  S.  4496 : 

All  <'oUectors,  or  other  oliief  officers  of  the  customs  and  aU  Inspectors — 

And  that  covers  Gen.  I^hler's  inspectors — 

•     *     *     within  the  several  districts  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title 
against  all  steamers  arriving  and  departing. 

This  title  covers  the  steamboat  inspection  laws,  section  4399  to  sec- 
tion 4500.  Section  4405  is  the  section  that  says  the  vessel  shall  carry 
only  the  number  of  passengers  that  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service 
has  stated  in  her  inspection  certificate  it  is  safe  for  her  to  carry. 

Mr.  Griffix.  You  might  state  for  the  record  how  far  your  bureau 
cooperates  with  the  Steamboat- Inspection  Service  in  the  matter  of 
counting  passengers  on  excursion  boats. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I^et  me  just  give  two  items.  During  the  fiscal  year  19:iJ. 
our  navigation  inspectoi^s  counted  passengers  going  on  excui-sion 
steamers,  3,224,232.  The  customs  officers — tlxat  is,  outside  of  our 
inspectors — counted  1,916,000.     Our  total  count  was  over  5,00(L(x»'». 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  ?  . 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  inspectors  report 
their  counts  direct  to  Gen.  Uhler,  and  the  ^otal  of  that  we  have  never 
attempted  to  ascertain;  we  have  looked  after  our  own  force  only.! 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  thei*e  any  cooperation  between  your  bureaus  in 
the  matter  of  counting  passengers ' 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  all  cases.  Fr.f  instance,  at  Xew  York  the  custom*^ 
inspectors  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  inspectors  arrange 
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tJieir  schedule  as  to  what  the  steamboat-inspection  people  will  do  for 
their  part  of  the  work  and  what  the  customs  inspectors  will  do  for 
theirs.  Xotv,  as  to  the  cause  of  our  having  two  independent  services 
for  tliis  counting  of  passengers,  it  formerly  was  done  by  Ihe  customs 
service — that  is,  outside  of  what  Gen.  Uhler's  service  did — and  they 
found  that  the  work  was  getting  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  additional  men  during  the  summer.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  however,  held  that  the  customs  service  could  not,  under 
their  appropriation,  pay  for  those  additional  men  who  were  em- 
ployed only  on  navigation  work.  That  made  it  necessary  to  come  to 
Congress  and  get  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Then  let  me  understand  it.  You  detail  the  customs 
inspectors  to  do  your  work  of  the  counting  of  passenger;  is  that 
riffht? 
Mr.  Tyrer.  We  hold  the  collector  of  customs  responsible. 
Mr.  Shreve.  And  he  and  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Steamboat 
Inspection  determine  how  the  counting  shall  be  distributed  between 
the  two  of  them,  so  that  there  is  really  no  overlapping? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  There  is  no  overlapping.  In  addition  to  that,  all  of 
these  navigation  inspectors  are  under  th^  collector  of  customs.  He 
handles  them  all. 

ifr.  Griffin.  That  is,  the  men  you  assign  from  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  to  do  the  counting  are  put  in  charge  of  the  collector  of 
customs  ? 
Mr.  Tfl858.  They  are  put  under  the  charge  o  fthe  coUetc  orfoO 
Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  put  under  the  charge  of  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, so  that  there  is  really  only  one  head  that  directs  the  counting 
and  there  is  no  overlapping  anywhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  appear  there  are  two  heads — the  Chief  of 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  and  the  collector  of  customs. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  barely  possible  you  would  call  it  two  heads,  but 
by  reason  of  their  working  in  cooperation  with  one  another  it  works 
fiut  that  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  point  of  which  I  want  to  make  sure, 
whether  there  is  that  cooperation  that  is  essential  in  order  to  have 
the  work  done  efficiently. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  I  have  talked  with  the  people  at  New  York  and 
aI  Boston,  and  at  Chicago,  and  at  several  of  the  big  ports,  and  I 
find  in  every  case  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  there  is  an 
i^irangement  between  the  customs  service  and  our  navigation  service 
'»n  the  one  side  and  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  on  the  other 
^hich  prevents  any  overlapping. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  bureau  for  doing 
the  counting? 
Mf .  Ttrer.  At  the  17  ports,  I  think  we  have  44. 
Mr.  Greffin.  What  salaries  do  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  paid  by  the  day,  beginning  May  30  and 

running  up  to  Labor  Day.    We  pay  them  from  $3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  TrRiFFiN.  Gen.  Uhler  testified  he  assigned  his  assistant  in- 

s^^-.  tors  to  that  work,  and  their  salaries  run  from  $1,800  up  to  $2,250. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  motor  vessel  Tarragon.  Where 
•H>ws  that  vessel  operate? 
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OPERATING    EXPENSES    OF    MOTOR    VESSEL    **  TARRAGON." 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  motor  vessel  Tarragon  is  a  little  boat,  65  feet  long, 
13  feet  beam,  and  S^-foot  draft,  operating  in  the  inland  waters  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Her  work  extends  up  as  far  north  as  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  extends  atound  to  Tampa  on  the  west-coast  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Siirent:.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  operation  of 
that  boat  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five  men  as  a  regular  force,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  a  navigation  officer  and  a  master? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  have  a  navigation  officer  on  board  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  service.  He  is  the  man  who  makes  the  inspection  and 
also  goes  out  and  makes  the  collec'tions  for  the  internal  revenue  people- 
He  is  the  responsible  officer  on  the  boat.  Under  him  we  have  a  mas- 
ter, who  also  makes  inspections.  We  have  a  peculiar  system  on 
those  boats.  On  the  motor  boat  we  have  a  speed  tender.  The  object 
of  having  these  speed  tenders  is  to  save  gasoline.  They  are  very  fine 
boats  and  have  a  speed  of  about  18  miles  an  hour.  They  have  a 
radius  around  the  mother  boat  of  about  25  miles.  It  is  a  great  saving 
in  gasoline  to  have  this  wide  radius  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
tenders.  We  can  make  a  great  many  more  inspections  with  a  fast 
boat  than  we  can  with  a  slow  boat.  It  has  been  an  economy  to  have 
these  speed  tenders  on  the  mother  boats.  It  very  often  happens  that 
the  master  is  on  the  speed  tender  making  inspections  while  the 
navigation  officer  is  on  the  mother  boat,  also  making  inspections. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Which  of  the  boats  enumerated  in  the  bill  are  sjuhmI 
tenders? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  speed  tendere  do  not  show  there.  They  are  only 
small  boats,  18  feet  long,  which  are  carried  on  the  mother  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  the  wages  fixed  for  the  officers  and  crew  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  wages  run  along  about  the  same  as  they  were  when 
we  first  started.  We  have  not  had  very  much  increase  in  the  wairos 
of  the  crews  on  those  boats,  because  we  have  taken  the  men  mostly 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  They  are  men  who  have  ha<l 
a  wide  experience  in  the  particular  line  of  work  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  navigation  officers  are  a  little  different.  You  will  notice  a 
peculiarity  in  this  list  here.  We  have  one  navigation  officer  gettin^r 
$3,500  a  year,  and  the  next  and  all  the  rest  of  the  navigation  office  r> 
are  only  getting  $1,800.  The  reason  for  that  is  we  had  a  salary  of 
$2,400  in  between.  A  firet-class,  experienced  man  was  working  in  that 
place;  but  the  service  is  difficult  (he  is  alone  by  himself  a  great  deal  > , 
and  when  things  went  wi-ong  we  had  to  transfer  him  to  another  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  is  on  the  Kilkenny  now  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  He  is  now  off  the  boats  entirely.  But  we  have  not  felt 
like  taking  the  other  men,  who  are  comparatively  new  to  the  work. 
and  giving  them  more  than  $1,800,  because  they  get  subsistence  in 
addition  to  the  salary  we  are  paying  them,  and  we  think  that  is  a 
fair  salary  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  paying  them  any  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  in  your  budget  you  still  seem  to  carry  this  place 
of  a  senior  navigation  officer,  $2,500. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  les;  because  we  have  one  man  who  has  been  with  ii^ 
for  about  two  years,  and  we  think  after  the  1st  of  next  July  he  will 
be  entitled  to  that  salary. 
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WAGtIS  OF   MEN    COMPARED   WITH    COMMKRCIAI,   AND    8HIFPPING    BOARD   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shrevtii.  How  do  these  wages  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on 
commercial  vessels? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  smaller. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  with  the  wages  paid  on  Ship- 
ping Board  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  can  not  give  that  to  you  offhand,  but  I  can  attach 
the  wage  schedule. 

Mr.  Siireve.  If  you  will  do,  that, 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  know  that  the  pay  of  our  men  is  lower  than  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

(The  schedule  of  wages,  subject  to  change,  is  as  follows:) 

Jjc'K5s>aj  Deck  Officers*  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboard  Ship, 

Effective  Aug.  1,  1921. 

Classification  of, vessels  (figures  are  inclusive). 


Classes. 

Single  screws. 

Twin  screws. 

A 

Over  20,001 

12,001  to  20,000 

7,501  to  12,000 

5,001  to   7,500 

3,501  to   5,000 

Below  3, 501 

Over  15,001 
9,001  to  15,000 
5,501  to   9,000 
3, 501  to   5,500 
2  501  to   3  500 

fi ■       "          ■     . 

c 

D 

E 

F ;:: I'"I";!'J*!;J''";;!;!. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!! 

Below  2. 501 

Vessels  are  to  be  classed  according  to  their  "  power  tonnage,"  represented  by 
?rass  tonnage  plus  indicated  horsepower  as  given  in  the  ship's  documents. 

Wages  per  month. 


Classes. 

A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

$185 
160 
140 

F. 

f^  officer 

1205 
180 
160 

U40 

$200 
175 
155 

1135 

1195 
170 
150 

$190 
165 
145 

$155 

'**tiDd  <tfSoer 

135 

T^uMoffloer 

UIO 

fourth  olBoer 

^  When  carried. 

Cajytain's  pay  to  be  left  to  private  negotiation  with  employing  company. 

CONDITIONS   OF   EMPLOYMENT. 

L  The  working  day  in  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  be  8  hours  out 
^ii  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the  watches  and  other  duties 
require.  For  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  off  will  be 
i^owed. 

2.  If  a  mate  Is  required  to  perform  unnecessary  work  in  any  safe  harbor  on 
Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  be  given  equal  time  off  with  pay,  but  this  shall  not 
apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

3.  In  any  safe  harbor  one  mate  shall  be  required  to  stay  on  board  at  night ; 
uiates  shall  alternate  or  make  mutual  arrangement,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
ilie  master,  for  tlie  standing  of  the  night  watch,  and  shall  receive  no  extra 
wmpensation  for  th's  duty. 

4.  Watch  and  watch  to  be  maintained  on  sailing  day  or,  at  the  option  of 
the  master,  at  any  outside  port  or  ports  of  call.  No  mate  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  upon  leaving  or  immediately  after  leaving 
port  unless  he  shall  have  had  at  least  6  hours  off  duty  within  the  12  hours 
unmediately  preceding  time  of  sailing. 

8828a~22 ^26 
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5.  When  in  port  and  board  is  not  furnished,  the  master  will  be  paid  $3  per 
-daj'  and  the  mates  $2.25  per  day. 

6.  Night  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  respective  mess  rooms  for  all  members 
of  the  crew  performing  night  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepare  their 
own  coffee).  This  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  paid  Hi  the  home 
port. 

7.  These  wages  and  conditions  do  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  operation. 

8.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any  master  or 
mate  on  account  of  afifiliation  or  nonaffiliation  with  any  labor  organization. 

Licensed  Engineer  Officers'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboard 

Ship,  Effective  May  1,  1921. 

Classification  of  vessels  ( figures  are  inclusive). 


5,001  to  7,500. 
3,601  to  5,000. 
F Below  3,501.. 


Twin  screws. 


Overl6,0Dl. 

9,001  to  15,000. 

5,.')01  to  9.000. 

3,501  to  5,500. 

2,501  to  3,500. 

I  Below  2,501. 


Vessels  are  to  be  classed  according  to  their  "  power  tonnage,"  represente<l  by 
gross  tonnage  plus  ind'cated  horsepower  as  given  in  the  ship's  documents. 


Wages  per  month. 


Classes. 

A. 

S330 

205 

180 

160 

U40 

M15 

B. 

C. 

1285 
195 
170 
150 

D. 

t270 
190 
165 
145 

E. 

F. 

Chief  engineer 

1295 
200 
175 
155 

U35 

1260 
1S5 
160 
140 

9yi\ 

First  ass  stant  engineer 

IV. 

Second  assistant  engineer 

Third  assistant  engineer 

Fourth  assistant  engineer 

>  IIM 

Junior  ensineers. ..." 

1 

1  When  carried. 


CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


1.  The  working  day  in  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  be  8  hours  out 
of  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the  watches  and  other  diitUN 
require.  For  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  off  wtII  b»i 
allowed. 

2.  If  an  engineer  is  require<l  to  perform  unnecessary  work  in  any  safe  hMrln^t 
on  Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day.  July  4.  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  i»t 
Clir'stnias  Day,  he  shall  be  given  eciual  time  off  with  pjiy,  but  this  shall  n«»t 
apply  to  a  ve.<«sel  sailing  or  ready  to  procee<i  on  her  voyage. 

3.  In  any  safe  harbor  one  engineer  shall  be  required  to  stay  on  lK)anl  .'1 
night;  engineers  shall  alternate  or  make  mutual  arrangement,  subje<*t  to  th*! 
approval  of  the  chief  engineer,  for  the  standing  of  the  night  watch,  and  s1k\11 
re<eive  no  extra  compensation  for  this  duty. 

4.  Watch  and  watch  to  be  maintained  on  sailing  day  or.  at  the  option  of  Tli^ 
master,  at  any  outside  port  or  ports  of  call.  No  engineer  shall  be  requircNl  oi 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  a  watch  upon  leaving  or  immediately  after  leavir^ 
port  unless  he  shall  have  had  at  least  6  hotirs  off  duty  within  the  12  hours  iiniiio 
d lately  preceding  time  of  sailing. 

5.  When  in  port  and  board  is  not  furnished,  the  chief  engineer  will  be  pai«! 
$3  per  day  and  the  assistant  engineers  $2.25  per  day. 

6.  Night  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  respective  mess  rooms  for  all  menil>eri 
of  the  crew  performing  night  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepare  th*»ii 
own  coffee).  This  rule  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  paid  in  rh^ 
home  port. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  licensed  engineers  to  make  all  possible  repairs  o] 
board  vessel,  for  the  promotion  of  economical  operation. 
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8.  These  wages  and  conditions  do  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  operation. 

9.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employmeni  of  any  engineer 
on  account  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation  with  any  labor  orgaization/ 

PURSKRS,   SURGKONS,  AND  ChiFF   STEWARDS. 

Pursers,  assistant  pursers,  surgeons,  and  chief  stewards  to  be  allowed  same 
8ul)sistence  and  room  allowances  as  are  accorded  licensed  mates  and  assistant 
engineers. 

Wireless  Operators'   Wage   Scaj-e  and   Working   Conditions   Aboard   Ship. 

Effective  May  1,  1921. 

Wages  per  month: 

Chief   operator $105 

Assistant    operator 85 

When  in  port  and  board  is  not  furnished,  operators  will  be  paid  $2.25  per  day. 

Sailors'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboard  Ship,  Effective  May  1, 

1921. 

Wa^es  per  month : 

Carpenter $85.  00 

Carpenter's  mate 80. 00 

Boatswain * 80.00 

Boatswain's  mate 77. 50 

Quartermaster 75.00 

Able  seaman 72.  50 

Ordinary  seaman 52.  50 

Boy 30.00 

conditions  of  employment. 

1.  The  working  day  in  home  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  not  be  in 
♦'xcess  of  8  hours  out  of  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the 
•atches  and  other  duties  require.  For  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hourcj, 
«iaivalent  time  off  will  be  given. 

-.  If  an  unlicensed  man  is  required  to  perform  unnecessary  work  in  any  safe 
tuirbor  on  Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day,  July  4,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
I^ay,  or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  be  given  equal  time  off  with  pay,  but  this 
sliall  not  apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

3.  If  a  vessel's  stay  in  port  is  too  short  to  break  sea  watches,  sea  watches 
shall  Ije  continued  and  all  members  of  the  crew  required  to  work  under  direc- 
iioD  of  the  ship's  officers  as  at  sea, 

4.  AVhen  the  crew  is  not  fed  aboard  the  vessel,  each  member  of  the  crew 
shall  receive  60  cents  per  meal. 

u.  Deck  crews  on  all  vessels  shall  assist  in  putting  stores  on  board  and 
shall  also  rig  cargo  gear  when  required  and,  when  necessary,  assist  in  landing 
baggage  and  mail. 

♦j.  Night  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  respective  mess  rooms  for  members 
*>f  the  crew  performing  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepare  their  own 
<^ffee).    This  rule  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  paid  in  the  home 

P«)rt. 

T.  These  wages  and  condltoins  do  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  operation. 

8.  Tliere  shall  be  no  dlscriminatipn  against  the  employment  of  any  man  on 
at-'-ount  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliation  with  any  labor  organization. 

FnuEMEN'8,  Oilers',  and  Watertendebs'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions 

Aboard  Ship,  Effective  May  1,  1921. 

WtOT  per  month : 

Deck  engineer t ^1-  Vr 

Pumpman S^*  JJ^ 

Donkeyman o^'ha 

Storeke«i)er 2X*  JS 

Oiler ^'  ^ 

Fireman f^-  ^ 

Coal  passer  and  wiper o^nn 

Watertender ^'^ 
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CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  The  working  day  n  any  port  where  watches  are  broken  shall  be  8  hours 
out  of  each  24,  to  be  distributed  as  the  necessities  of  the  watches  and  other 
duties  require.  For  work  performed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  off 
will  be  given. 

2.  If  an  unlicensed  man  is  required  to  perform  unnecessary  work  'n  any 
safe  harbor  on  Sundays,  or  on  New  Year's  Day,  July  Fourth,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  or  Christmas  Day,  he  shall  be  given  equal  time  off  with 
pay,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  a  vessel  sailing  or  ready  to  proct»ed  on  her 
voyage. 

3.  Where  the  fireroom  crew  on  watch  fail  to  get  the  ashes  out  of  the  stoke- 
hold during  the  hours  of  watch,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  watch  to  get  tUe.se 
ashes  out  'mmediately  uix)n  completion  of  their  watch  without  extra  com- 
pensation. 

4.  When  the  crew  is  not  fed  aboard  the  vessel,  each  member  shall  receive  (X) 
cents  per  meal. 

5.  At  sea  all  men  not  standing  regular  watches  may  be  required  to  piTforni 
10  hours'  work  out  of  24,  as  the  chief  engineer  may  direct. 

6.  N  ght  lunches  shall  be  placed  in  the  respective  mess  rooms  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  performing  night  duty  at  sea  or  in  port  (the  men  to  prepiire 
their  own  coffee).  Th's  rule  does  not  apply  when  subsistence  money  is  paid 
in  the  home  port. 

7.  These  wages  and  conditions  <lo  not  apply  to  vessels  not  in  active  oiH»ration. 

8.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any  man  on 
accoiuit  of  affdiatlon  or  nonafliliation  with  any  lalKir  organization. 

Cooks'  and  Stewards'  Wage  Scale  and  Working  Conditions  Aboaiu)  Ship. 

Efj-ective  May  1,  1921. 

Waffcs. — All  ratings,  a  reducti<m  of  $10  per  month. 

conditions  of  employment. 

1.  At  the  home  port  8  hours  between  the  hours  of  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  ni.  shnll 
constitute  a  day's  work  except  on  the  day  of  arrival  and  sailing  day.  For  work 
IK»r formed  in  excess  of  8  hours  equivalent  time  oflF  will  be  allowed. 

2.  When  in  port  and  board  is  not  f urn 'shed  members  of  the  Btewanl's  ch»- 
partment  except  the  chief  steward  will  be  paid  60  cents  per  meal.  Chief  stew- 
ards to  receive  $2.25  per  day. 

3.  Holidays  at  home  ports  will  be  as  follows:  New  Year's  Day.  July  Fourtti, 
Labor  Day/ Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day. 

4.  Members  of  steward's  department  required  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holi- 
days while  at  home  port  w  11  receive  equal  amount  of  time  off. 

5.  These  wages  and  working  conditions  do  not  apply  to  ves,sels  not  in  n«'tiv** 
operation. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  the  employment  of  any  per«i<»n 
on  account  of  affiliation  or  nonaffiliaton  with  any  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  these  men  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  These  men  get  the  bonus  and  our  estimates  are  n<»t 
increased  on  the  supposition  they  will  continue  to  get  the  bonus,  or 
some  equivalent. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  wages  pai«l 
bv  the  Shipping  Board,  has  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer,  Yes;  there  has  been  a  material  reduction.  But,  even 
then,  you  will  find  that  the  conditions  are  different. 

Mr."^  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  wages  you  pay,  as  comparer! 
with  the  lowest  wage  scale  of  the  Shipping  Board  f 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  compare  ordinary  seamen  on  the  Shipping  Boar*] 
vessel,  who  do  nothing  but  swab  the  decks  and  ordinary  seamen":: 
work  with  the  seamen  on  one  of  our  boats,  who  not  only  swab  th^ 
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(leeks,  but  have  to  scrape  varnish  and  do  all  kinds  of  work  of  that 
kind.  Thev  have  to  be  qualified  to  do  a  great  many  different  kinds 
of  work.  Most  of  our  men  are  the  men  who  run  the  engines  on  the 
tenders,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  repair  work.  So  that  we  really 
acquire  considerably  more  of  our  seamen  that  is  required  of  the  sea- 
men on  the  average  big  ship,  and  it  is  difficult  to  compare  a  seaman 
on  the  big  ship  with  the  seamen  on  the  little  yacht,  and  these  boats 
are  all  vachts. 

CANAL  AND  PILOTAGE  TOLLS. 

Mi\  Griffin.  You  carry  an  item  here  of  canal  and  pilotage  dues, 
under  each  one  of  these  vessels.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  ex- 
penditure ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  moving  from  place  to  place  in  the  district  of  each 
boat,  they  have  to  go  through  canals  very  often.  For  instance,  wo 
have  one  boat  stationed  at  New  York  which  covers  the  entire  New 
England  coast.  Then  the  other  one  is  stationed  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  she  goes  up  and  joins  the  New  York  district,  and  in  going 
through  the  Raritan  Canal  and  the  different  canals,  they  have  to 
pay  tolls.  There  is  a  toll  canal  in  going  down  into  the  North 
Carolina  sounds,  and  we  have  to  pay  those  tolls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  not  the  Government  vessels  exempt  from  canal 
toUs? 

Mr.  Tyrer.   No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Panama  Canal.  Would  your  vessels 
be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tolls  on  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

ilr.  Ttrer.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  the  war  vessels  of  the  various  countries  go  through  the  Panama 
Canal  without  payment  of  tolls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  Chesapeake  Canal  is  now  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   Are  the  tolls  still  maintained  there  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  can  not  state  as  to  that.  For  instance,  at  tlie  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  we  had  quite  a  controversy  with  them  there.  They  got 
to  charging  us  higher  tolls  than  anybody  else,  simply  because  we 
were  Government  vessels ;  the  officer  on  the  Government  vessel  paid 
more  toll  than  the  officer  on  the  commercial  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Should  not  Government  vessels  be  exempt  from  the 

pavment  of  tolls? 

Mr.  Tyhbr.  It  depends.  If  it  is  a  private  waterway,  provided  at 
private  expense,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  have  any 
special  privileges,  unless  they  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  subsistence  to  the  men,  is  your  rate  reduced  any 

for  this  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No.    It  costs  us  about  $1  a  day  per  man. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  How  much  do  you  allow  for  subsistence?  . 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $1  a  day  per  man.  We  are  having  some  difficulties  m 
that  connection.  Take  it  in  Florida,  for  instance.  At  this  time  of  the 
Tear  things  are  very  high.  In  addition  to  that,  whenever  a  Govern- 
inent  boat  goes  into  port  to  make  purchases,  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency for  the  prices  to  go  higher.     We  have  to  adopt  all  sorts  of 
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devices  to  prevent  their  knowing  it  is  a  Government  boat  and  pre- 
vent them  taking  advantage  of  us.  We  know  they  do  it  and  care  is 
exercised  to  see  that  the  prices  we  pay  are  no  higher  than  those 
charged  to  commercial  boats,  and  we  allot  this  specified  amount  to 
our  men  and  thev  are  not  permitted  to  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Griffin,  bo  you  pay  cash  to  the  dealers? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  pay  for  everything  on  approved  vouchers. 
Those  are  sent  to  us  and  payment  made  rrom  Washington,  and  no 
cash  is  handled  by  our  men  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  practice  is  to  have  them  make  a  contract 
for  the  stuff  and  then  payment  is  made  from  here? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  you  have  said  about  wages  and  subsistence  in 
regard  to  the  Tarragon^  applies  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  applies  to  the  entire  service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

MOTOB  VESSELS  "  DIXIE,"  "  KILKENNY,"  "  PSYCHE,"  AND  "  SIWA8H." 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  I  think  if  you  will  put  into  the  record  the  size 
of  those  ships,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  each  one  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Dixie  is  93  feet  long ;  14  feet  beam. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  where  they  are  assigned,  as  you 
give  the  dimensions. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  This  vessel  works  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Tampa 
west  to  Galveston,  in  the  winter  time,  and  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  in  the  summer. 

The  Kilkenny  is  97  feet  long;  ISJfoot  beam.  She  operates  in  the 
oyster  fleet  on  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  in  the  winter  time 
and  from  the  New  lork  district  to  North  Carolina  sounds  in  tlie 
summer  time. 

Mr.  Shreve*  That  is  the  Kilkenny^ 

Mr.  Tyrer   That  is  the  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  carry  a  radio  operator  on  the  KUkennt/f 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  we  have  a  radio  operator  on  her.  We  use  him 
for  testing  out  instruments.  The  law  requires  on  vessels  having  wii^- 
less  that  the  instruments  shall  be  able  to  send,  clearly,  100  miles. 
Very  often  we  have  doubt  as  to  an  instrument  and  we  require  tlu» 
vessel  to  communicate  with  our  stations  when  they  are  100  miles  ouL 

Mr.  (trifftn.  Is  she  the  only  vessel  that  has  a  wireless  outfit  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  had  a  wireless  outfit  on  the  Siwash^  but  took  it 
off  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  department  has  charge  of  the  radio  service  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  we  have  charge  of  the  radio  service.  The  Shras/i 
is  96  feet  long,  12} -foot  beam.  She  is  stationed  at  New  York  in  the 
wintertime  and  covers  the  New  England  coast  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Psyche  is  to  operate  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  sunmier  time 
and  to  proceed  to  North  Carolina  Sounds  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  AMiere  is  the  Psyche  now  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Psyche  now  is  in  Norfolk.  I  might  say  we  are 
running  pretty  short  on  our  appropriation.     You  gave  us  $60.0<H> 
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and  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  gave  us  $10,000,  making  $70,000, 
and  we  are  $5,000  short.  The  result  has  been  we  have  had  to  drop 
one  deckhand  from  each  boat  and  have  taken  the  Kilkenny  and  put 
her  out  of  commission  for  a  short  time  while  we  are  having  her 
engines  gone  over  and  the  hull  gone  over  by  the  crew. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  I  notice  you  only  ask  for  $60,000  for  this  year> 

Mr.  Tyker.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  only  asked  for  $60,000,  hoping  we 
won't  have  the  same  experience  we  have  had  this  year. 

ilr.  Shre^-e.  How  did  you  move  the  Psyche  f roln  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Norfolk — ^through  the  Bar^e  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Through  the  Sarge  Canal.  We  sent  the  Dhyie  from 
Baltinaore  up  through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans,  at  a  cost  of  only  $9.45  for  repairs,  aside  from  an 
accident  near  Chicago. 

ifr.  Griffin.  She  did  not  have  to  pay  any  toll  on  the  Barge  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Xo  ;  she  did  not  have  to  pay  any  toll  up  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  appropriation  in  1917  and  1918  was  running 
alon^  from  $24,000  to  $42,000  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer,  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  did  not  have  so  many  boats  in  your  depart- 
ment at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  have  recently  taken  over  three  boats. 

Ft)R  ENFORCE>IENT    OF    THE    LAWS   TO    PREVENT    OVERCROWDING    OF    PAS- 
SENGER VESSELS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nierce  to  employ,  temporarily,  in  addition  to  those  now  provided 
for  by  law.  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary,"  etc.,  "  to  prevent 
overcrowding  of  passenger  and  excursion  vessels."  You  are  asking 
for  an  increase  for  1923  of  $3,000  over  the  1922  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes ;  for  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  an  appropria- 
tion of  $18,000  for  that  service  and  it  is  organized  on  that  basis. 
This  year,  under  the  reduced  appropriation  of  $15,000,  we  did  not 
desire  to  change  the  organization,  and  the  result  was  that,  beginning 
on  July  1,  we  put  out  our  full  force  of  counters  and  maintained 
them  up  to  Labor  Day,  and  practically  expended  all  of  our  appro- 
priation. The  result  is  that  from  May  30  next — ^Decoration  Day — 
when  the  excursion  business  begins,  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  we  will 
mxe  few  if  any  of  these  inspectors  out.  That  is  a  rather  dangerous 
situation.  If  we  should  have  such  a  disaster  as  the  Eastland  or  the 
^locum^  and  it  was  shown  we  were  not  there  to  prevent  the  over- 
crowding of  those  vessels,  I  am  sure  the  bureau  would  have  trouble 
'n  explaining  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  another  danger,  too,  that  confronts  this 
committee  in  passing  upon  this  appropriation,  and  that  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  determining  just  how  much  money  is  spent  for  the  pay- 
laent  of  those  counters.  Because  of  the  work  being  distributed,  as 
jou  say  it  is,  between  the  customs  service,  your  bureau  and  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain 
how  much  is  called  for,  all  together,  for  these  bureaus.  That  indi- 
cates to  my  mind  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the  power  somewhere 
so  as  to  put  those  counters  under  one  jurisdiction. 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  have  urged,  on 
several  occasions,  that  we  take  over  entirely  the  counting  of  these 
passengers,  and  we  have  been  entirely  willing  to  do  so,  but  have 
not  had  the  money  to  furnish  the  men. 

Mr.  Grxtfin.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  do  so,  because 
the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  are  assigning  men  to  do  that  work 
drawing  from  $1,800  to  $2,250  a  year,  and  your  bureau  is  able  to 
do  it  at  an  expense,  of  $3.50  to  $4  a  day  during  the  period  only  when 
the  counting  is  necessarv. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  failed  to  do  this  work,  would  it  be  done  by 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  those  excursion  boats  are  left  uncovered.  It 
used  to  be  done  by  the  customs  service,  by  hiring  extra  men,  but  the 
comptroller  stopped  it  and  now  the  customs  service  have  not  the 
men  and  we  had  to  get  an  additional  appropriation.  We  came  up 
here  in  a  hurry  for  tne  first  appropriation  to  furnish  them  with  the 
necessary  expert  men  to  count  the  passengei's  on  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  regular  order,  it  wouM 
seem,  because  you  have  no  control  over  the  men  except  to  assign 
them  to  the  customs  service. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  customs  officers  act  directly  as  our  office I's.  We 
send  out  instructions  to  them  just  as  if  we  had  appointed  them  and 
they  were  in  our  employ;  there  is  no  difference.  That  has  l)een 
going  on  ever  since  1903. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  covering  this  year  is  just  the  same  as 
the  appropriatiofas  have  been  for  tlie  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3,000  for  lf>:i:V 

Mr.  Shre\t..  I  said  the  same  as  for  the  last  four  or  five  3'ears. 
Tir    i^YRFR     JL  es 

Mr!  Shreve.  In  1917  vou  had  $18,000;  1918,  $18,000;  1919,  $18.0(K) : 
1920,  $18,000;  1921,  $18,000,  and  in  1922  you  were  cut  down  to 
$15,000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  now  you  are  asking  for  the  appropriation  to  l>t* 
put  back,  for  1923,  to  $18,000? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  essential  for  the  proper  organization  of  thi*^ 
service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  service  increasing  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  remains  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  remains  about  the  same;  I  do  not  see  that  there  i> 
much  difference. 

Mr.  SHREVTi.  This  has  to  do  largely  with  excursion  vessels — ^almo-t 
entirely? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  With  excursion  vessels ;  yes,  except  between  the  counts 
those  inspectors  are  looking  after  the  enforcement  of  the  navip-n- 
tion  laws.'  For  instance,  if  an  excursion  boat  would  be  leaving  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  another  one  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  another  one  at  10  o'clock  that  night,  during  the  time  in 
between  the  excursions  those  inspectors  are  employed  in  lookinir 
after  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws.  They  turn  in  some 
revenue  to  the  Government  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shrev'e.  About  how  much  time  do  these  temporary  men  serve  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  begin  May  30  and  serve  up  to  Lalx)r  Day. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  Gen.  Uhler  to  say  one  of  your 
men  was  on  one  side  of  the  gangplank  and  one  of  his  men  on  the 
other  side;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  happens  very  often.  We  have  had  many  times 
when  we  attempted  to  prosecute  for  overcrowding  of  vessels  and  in 
every  instance  the  court  informed  us  we  ought  to  have  two  oflScers 
assigned  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Still,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  do  not  know 
his  counts? 

Mr.  Tyrer,  Oh,  yes;  those  counts  are  compared  at  the  ports,  but. 
we  do  not  keep  the  statistics  at  the  bureau  as  to  the  total  number 
of  the  counts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  your  object  in  having  the  two  counters, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  gangplank,  is  to  have  two  witnesses  in  case 
of  trouble? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Two  witnesses  to  the  counting. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  wish  you  would  have  a  conference  with  Gen.  IJhler 
and  see  if  you  can  not  devise  ways  and  means  for  putting  this  part 
of  the  inspection  service  under  one  department,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  know  more  about  it  and  possibly  be  able  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense for  the  services  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Do  you  mean  to  send  that  up  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  or  as  a  separate  matter? 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  I  think  w^e  will  be  running  along  here  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  so  that  yoti  will  have  sufficient  time  to  get  together  on 
that  and  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  already  have  secured  statements  from  the  field 
officers  as  to  the  amount  of  work  the  Steamboat  Inspection  does, 
the  numlier  of  men  counting  on  and. the  number  of  vessels  counted 
at  the  different  ports,  and  we  also  have  the  amount  of  work  we  have 
done  at  those  ports. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  idea  is  to  dispense  with  the  high-priced  in- 
spectors of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  and  still  give  you 
enough  money  to  do  your  work. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  can  do  it  if  we  have  men  enough. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  another  consideration  that  arouses  my  inter- 
est in  connection  with  this,  and  that  is  on  many  occasions  I  have 
boarded  these  excursion  boats,  and  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  overcrowded  I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  the  time  that  there  was 
no  check  upon  the  passengers  going  in  or  out — ^there  was  no  attempt 
to  count  them. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Well,  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  that 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  I  have  been  on  the  vessels,  the  Sandy 
Hook  and  the  Monmouth^  ^^^^S  down  to  the  Highlands  when  the 
people  had  to  stand  up  on  those  vessels.  Now,  if  there  is  not  enough 
rfiom  to  seat  the  passengers  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  there  are  not 
enough  life  preservers  for  them,  and  they  showed  every  evidence  of 
Wing  overcrowded.  And  I  had  the'  same  experience  on  the  Graiul 
Repuf}Uc  and  on  the  vessels  going  to  Bear  Mountain  and  up  to  Pough- 
keepsie.  You  take  it  on  holidays  particularly  there  was  no  effort 
naade  to  prevent  those  vessels  from  being  overcrowded. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  system  under  which  the  local  inspectors  fix  the 
number  of  passengers  a  vessel  may  carry  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but 
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I  do  know  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  we  have  had  people  make 
the  statement  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  vessels  were  overcrowded, 
and  yet  we  have  had  accurate  counts  made  of  them,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  we  found  they  did  not  carry  more  than  they  were 
permitted  to  carry  by  their  certificate  of  inspection.  The  apparent 
overcrowded  condition  might  be  from  getting  most  of  the  people  on 
one  deck  and  not  having  them  properly  distributed  aboard  the  vessel : 
that  may  be  the  cause. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  What  do  you  pay  your  inspectors,  Mr.  Tyrer? 

Mr.  Tryer.  From  $3.50  to  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  reliable  are  these  temporary  men  you  get 
for  this  inspection  work? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  good  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  were  permitted  to  take  over  this  work 
entirely,  how  much  would  you  have  to  add  to  the  appropriation  you 
are  asking  here? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  we  would  have  to  determine  after  consultaticm 
with  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service.  I  would  have  to  find  out  how 
many  men  we  would  have  to  have  and  how  long  they  would  have  to 
work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Can  you  work  it  out,  showing  how  much  they  can 
save  and  what  your  additional  appropriation  would  have  to  be  in 
order  to  put  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  insert  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  We  might  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  add  riirht 
in  here  a  statement  prepared  by  Gen.  Lhler  and  Mr.  Carson  as  to  what 
would  be  the  arrangement  of  that  service. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  that  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  number  of  men  and  their  location. 
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Baltimore 

San  Frandsco 

Albany,  N.Y 

NewYork,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Philadelphia 

Norfolk 

Dubuque 

St.  Louis 

Boston , 

New  London,  Conn 

Portland,  Me ^. 

Providence,  R .  I 

Louisville 

Nashville , 

Cincinnati 

Pitteburgh 

Detroit 

Chicago 
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Grand  Haven,  Mich 


o 
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4 

5 
2 
5 
1 
I 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
4 
1 
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17 
17 
16 
11 
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19 
11 
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11 
17 
30, 

5 

6 
17 
17 
25 
22 
44 


Num- 
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Num- 

men 
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pro- 

days. 

posed. 

5 

17 

3 

44 

4 

17 

5 

17 

2 

17 

5 

17 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

17 

3 

17 

2 

9 

3 

10 

2 

17 

1 

17 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

17 

5 

17 

4 

23 

1 

17 

2 

44 

$4. 00 
4.00 
4.00  , 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
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40 
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24 
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Port. 


iUrqnette.... 

IdlVSQiM.... 

Oevdand 

Baflalo *' 

BorUnitQn,  Vt 
Oswflio 

T;oie&. 

^'«w  Orloins. . 
Staitk 

Total... 


Num- 
ber 
men. 


1 
5 
8 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 


83 


Day!i 

per 

man. 


17 
18 
20 
40 
17 
8 
25 
30 
97 
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Num- 
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pro- 
nosed. 


641 


1 
5 

8 
5 
1 
1 

4 
2 
2 


83 


Nimi- 

Rate 

her 

per 
day. 

days. 

17 

$4.00 

17 

4.00 

20 

4.00 

40 

4.00 

17 

4.00 

8 

4.00 

25 

4.00 

30 

4.00 

97 

4.00 

632 

Total 
cost. 


f68 
340 
640 
800 
68 
32 
400 
240 
776 


7,38» 


In  making  this  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  qualifying  phrase 
**  in  addition  to  those  now  provided  for  by  law  "  should  not  be  omitted.  Other- 
wise the  appropriation  will  preclude  the  employment  of  the  customs  inspectors 
"R^ho  are  now  making  counts  which  last  year  aggregated  1,916,867  passengers. 

D.  B.  Cabson, 
Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
Approved : 

D.  N.  Hoover, 

Acting  Supervising  Inspector  General  Steamboat-Inspection  Service. 

FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  "  Wireless  communication  laws :  To 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Congress  '  to 
require  apparatus  and  operators  for  radiocommunication  on  certain 
ocean  steamers '  and  '  to  regulate  radiocommunications.' "  In  1922, 
all  told,  vou  had  $80,000.  You  are  asking,  for  1923,  $80,800.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  us  something  about  this  service  and  how  it  has  grown. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  service  covers  all  of  the  wireless  proposition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  On  land  as  well  as  on  the  sea ;  the  commercial,  experi- 
mental, and  all  of  the  point-to-point  land  communication,  and  as  a 
life-saving  device  on  ship  board.  We  inspect  the  stations  for  licenses, 
and  we  inspect  the  stations  after  they  are  licensed,  to  see  that  they 
comply  with  the  law.  We  examine  and  license  the  operators,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  work  is  the  inspection  of 
the  ship  stations  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  law  require  all  of  this  apparatus  to  be 
registered  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  of  the  sending  apparatus,  not  of  the  receiving. 
All  of  the  sending  apparatus  has  to  be  examined  and  licensed. 

Mr.  Griffin,  So  tlje  amateur  who  sets  up  a  little  wireless  outfit  on 
his  roof  and  wants  to  send  has  to  obtain  a  license  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  A  license  for  the  station  and  for  the  operator.  One  of 
the  objects  in  licensing  operators  is  to  avoid  interference. 

^Ir.  Shreve.  What  is  the  registration  of  sending  instruments  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record — 18,012,  includ- 
ing 1,385  Government  stations. 
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Mr.  Shreat:.  The  service  is  growing  very  rapidly  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  growing  very  rapidly.  Broadcasting  is  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Have  you  enough  inspectors  to  take  care  of  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  are  running  pretty  close,  but  doing  fairly  well. 
The  reason  we  are  able  to  keep  up  now  is  because  so  many  ships  are 
laid  up.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  merchant  marine  was  not  laid  up, 
our  service  would  not  be  sufficient  at  all. 

Mr.  (trtffin.  Do  you  exact  a  fee  for  the  registration  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  do  not ;  there  is  no  fee  at  all  in  the  service. 

Mr.  SnREN-E.  Would  you  mind  inserting  in  the  record  the  figures 
showing  the  increase  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  number  of  stations 
licensed  ? 


Vommcrviai  and  private  radio  ntntions  of  the  United  t^tatea,  by  fiseal  ycartt^ 

1912-im. 


Year. 


1912  V 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 
1916. . 
1917.. 
19IS. . 
1919. . 
1930.. 
1921.. 


Commer- 
cial ship 
stations. 


532 

479 

555 

585 

604 

836 

1,47K 

2,312  I 

2,  SOS 

2,97H  I 


Commer-  I    Private 
cialland   i  landsta- 
stations.         tlons. 


(«) 


99 
102 

H3 
115 

1S2 
160 


(«) 


2.54 
491 


(•) 
(») 


1,27H 
2,  V.V7 
3,547 
4,942 
3,741 


5.719 
7,3»>l 


1  On  Jan.  1. 

>  Law  requiring  private  stations  to  be  licensed  not  effective  until  Aug.  13, 1912. 

>  Closed  during  tne  war. 

Note.— The  above  table  does  not  include  the  land  and  ship  radio  stations  of  the  OovemmeDt. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  exact  a  fee 
and  obtain  some  revenue  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  whole  proposition  was  before  the  committee  in 
June,  when  we  had  the  deficiency  l)ill  up  and  there  was  quite  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  committee  as  to  getting  up  a  general  fee  bill  covering 
the  services  of  our  bureau  to  vessels  in  connection  with  wireless  and 
the  services  under  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  sufficient  ti> 
cover  the  two  services. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  was  worked  out  and  then  went  out  on 
a  Doint  of  order. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  went  out  on  a  point  of  order.  Mr.  Cai*son  then 
prepared  a  draft  of  another  bill — a  complete  bill — and  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  he  now  has  it  l)e- 
fore  him  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  are  these  licenses  granted  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Every  two  years,  and  I  think  for  some  of  the  experi- 
mental stations  only  one.  It  is  two  years  and  one  year.  We  like 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  operators;  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  li~ 
censes  run  too  long.  The  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  issue  tlieir 
licenses  for  five  years.  That  saves  a  great  deal  of  work  in  renewinir 
licenses.  We  would  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know  that  these  operators  are  keeping  up  to  date  in  theiV  work. 
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Mr.  Shiie>^.  Your  radio  inspectors  are  employed  on  just  this  one 
service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  radio  inspectors  are  employed  for  this  one  service 
only. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  large  a  territory  do  they  cover? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  cover  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  districts  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  shown  there  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SAI^^RT   OF   RADIO    INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  the  different  districts  you  pay  dif- 
ferent salaries.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  the  inspector  gets  $3,300, 
while  these  other  inspectors  range  from  $1,980  to  $2,600. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  mai^  at  New  York  comes  in  contact  with  the 
finest  stations  in  the  country,  and  he  has  to  be  our  expert. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  His  work  is  more  complicated  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Very  much  more  complicated. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  On  account  of  the  conditions  that  exist  there? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  the  great  amount  of  shipping  there? 

Mr.  Tyrer,  Yes ;  the  shipping  is  ^eater  there  and  there  are  more 
sending  stations,  transoceanic  stations  that  center  there,  and  the 
whole  wireless  work  is  very  much  more  difficult  at  New  York  than 
at  any  other  port. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Sometimes  there  is  interference  at  New  York  from 
foreign  ships,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  to  watch  those  things  all  the  time. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  having  wireless  on  the  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  use  wireless  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
for  guiding  the  ships  when  there  is  low  visibility? 

>C'.  Tyrer.  Yes;  that  is  being  put  into  enect  now.  To  what 
extent  that  is  going,  I  do  not  know.  The  direction  finder  is  one  of 
the  great  things  that  has  been  invented  in  wireless,  so  that  a  man 
receiving  a  message  can  tell  the  direction  from  which  it  is  coming. 
A  lightship,  for  instance,  receiving  a  message,  can  tell  a  ship  at  sea 
her  exact  location. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  the  ship  at  sea  can  tell  the  direction  from  which 
a  message  is  coming? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  and  if  a  master  is  off  of  his  course  and  does  not 
know  where  he  is,  he  gets  in  touch  with  a  lightship  and  locates  him- 
self accurately  without  any  trouble. 

INSPECTION  OF  OFE&ATOBS  AND  INSTBtJMENTS  OF  OCEAN  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  inspection  do  you  make  on  ocean  vessels? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  To  see  that  the  operators  are  properly  licensed  and 
to  see  that  the  instruments  and  the  antennae  and  the  whole  appara- 
tus is  in  working  order,  and  looking  after  the  source  of  the  power 
supply. 

3lr.  Shre\'£.  Do  you  inspect  every  steamer  when  she  leaves  port? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  We  do,  except  in  certain  cases.  If  you  have  a  vessel 
going  from  New  York  to  ^  orf oik,  and  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, it  is  not  necessary  to  inspect  at  each  one  of  the  ports,  ^^^lat 
we  try  to  do  is  to  make  inspections  in  such  cases  for  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  clearances.  You  can  carry  this  inspection  business  too 
far,  you  know. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  does  the  law  require  ocean  vessels  to 
be  equipped  with  wireless? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  If  they  carry  50  or  more  persons  they  must  be 
equipped  with  wireless,  and  if  they  carry  passengers  they  must  have 
two  first-grade  operators,  and  for  cargo  vessels  they  have  to  have 
a  first-grade  operator  and  one  second-grade  operator. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  I  suppose  you  have  a  record  of  about  how  many 
vessels  are  now  equipped  with  wireless  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  TTiat  would  be  interesting,  i^  you  will  insert  that. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  are  2,978  commercial-ship  stations  equipped 
with  wireless.  In  addition,  there  are  1,158  Grovernment-ship  sta- 
tions. 

We  also  inspect  stations  on  all  foreign  ships  equipped  with  wire- 
less which  enter  our  ports.  During  1921  we  made  0,105  ship  inspec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  employ  a  radio  inspector  at  Baltimore.  Is  the 
service  you  render  at  Baltimore  about  the  same  as  at  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  and  other  cities? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  The  man  at  Baltimore  is  a  much  older  man  in 
the  service.  He  is  one  of  our  first  men  and  is  very  well  qualified, 
especially  in  regard  to  storage  batteries.     He  is  an  expert  on  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  bureau  in  Washington  is  the  center  of  all  of 
the  activities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  of  the  administration  of  the  service  is  taken  care 
of  from  here,  and  the  people  we  have  in  the  bureau  must  have  more 
or  less  technical  knowledge  of  wireless.  Even  the  stenographer  has 
to  know  the  wireless  terms,  and  our  little  increase  we  are  asking  for 
is  in  order  to  give  our  people  just  a  slight  increase  in  that  serWce. 
One  salary  is  from  $1,300  to  $1,400;  one  from  $1,100  to  $1,300:  one 
from  $1,000  to  $1,100 ;  and  four  from  $900  to  $1,000— «mall  increases 
to  keep  the  old  clerks  and  keep  them  satisfied. 

PUBCIIASE    OF    NEW    INSTRUMENTS — ^BEBNE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  an  item  "  new  instruments,  $1,000." 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes ;  we  are  constantly  getting  new  instruments.  We 
have  to  buy  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  Berne  publications ;  you  subscribe  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  the  gentlemen  what  the  Berne  pub- 
lication is. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Berne  publications  are  the  international  organ  of 
wireless.  It  contains  all  the  changes  in  call  letters  and  all  informa- 
tion necessary  to  accounting  and  identification  of  the  stations.  It  is 
sort  of  a  bulletin  of  information,  which  is  intended  for  internationaL 
use.    It  is  the  result  of  the  International  Convention  on  Wireless. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  it  have  the  call  letters  of  the  vessels? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  In  each  publication  it  does  not  have ;  but  they  do  get 
out  a  list  of  the  wireless  call  letters  for  all  over  the  world,  and  of 
aU  of  the  stations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  receive  a  wireless  communication  from  some 
ship  in  distress.  How  would  you  get  the  information  as  to  the  name 
of  that  ship ;  is  it  indicated  by  numbers  or  letters  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  She  has  a  call  letter  assigned  to  her.  M.  K.  C,  for  in- 
stance, is  given  in  the  list;  that  is  the  call  letter  for  the  steamer 
Olymjnc^  and  no  other  vessel  has  that  call. 

ilr.  Shreve.  Is  that  registered  in  the  Berne  publication? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  registered  in  the  Berne  publication,  and  every 
one  of  our  ships  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  registered  in  that 
publication. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  the  decrease  in  shipping,  will  you  need  the 
same  number  of  inspectors  in  these  various  ports  for  the  next  year 
as  vou  have  had  in  the  past? 

Jfr.  Ttrer.  Yes.  We  have  these  licenses  for  stations  on  which 
we  are  behind.  Last  spring  they  gave  us  a  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  to  enable  us  to  catch  up  with  examining  the  stations 
for  licenses.  That  is  a  thing  we  have  not  been  able  fo  do — ^to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  since  the  service  started,  and  we  are  now  catch- 
ing up  with  that  slowly.  We  are  Hot  up  with  it  yet.  Our  ships  that 
have  not  been  examined  for  license,  when  they  go  into  a  British 
port  are  subject  to  a  penalty  because  thej  have  not  been  examined 
for  such  license.  We  are  getting  the  service  in  very  fair  shape  now, 
however. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  While  it  is  a  service  that  is  very  necessary  and 
ought  to  be  sustained  and  we  do  not  want  to  cripple  it,  yet  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  too  much  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  it  is  a  very  moderate  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  a  service. 

TO  ENABLE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  TO  PROVIDE  MEDAL  OF  MERIT 

TO   PERSONNEL   OF   MERCHANT    MARINE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  item  on  pag  51,  "To 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  December  22,  1920,  to  provide  for  the  award  of  a 
medal  of  merit  to  the  personnel  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  appropriation,  gentlemen,  really  does  not  belong 
to  us.  The  President  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  up 
the  administration  of  the  act  and  he  delegated  it  to  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation — I  suppose  because  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  drew  the 
draft  for  the  original  act. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  authorized  by  law  and  an  appropriation  was 
contained  in  the  deficiency  bill  last  June  and  went  out  on  a  point 
of  order.  We  now  have  left  only  a  little  over  a  year  in  which  to 
determine  who  shall  have  these  medals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  awards  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No  ;  we  have  no  money.  We  have  no  medals  and  have 
not  anything,  and  have  not  done  a  thing. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  had  any  applications  filed  for  medals  to 
be  awarded? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes;  we  have  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  the  design  for  a  medal  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  Fine  Arts  Commission  has  drawn  a  design  for  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  sample  medals  yet?    - 

Mr.  Ttrer.  No  ;  we  have  not  done  anything. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  you  have  is  the  design  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.*  We  have  simply  sent  out  and  gotten  estimates  of  what 
the  medals  will  cost. 

Mr.  Griffin.  About  how  many  applications  for  those  medals  have 
already  been  filed  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  The  best  estimate  we  can  make  is  that  we  will  need 
about  500  medals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  to  be  of  gold  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Of  gold ;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does. this  board  function  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No.  As  you  will  notice,  the  organization  we  propose 
is  to  have  four  or  five  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  ship- 
ping, not  connected  with  the  department,  who  are  best  qualified  to 
pass  on  what  would  constitute  extraordinarv  acts  of  heroism  anil 
special  merit  to  entitle  a  man  to  this  medal,  an^  we  think  we  could  i^et 
such  men  to  serve  without  compensation,  except  we  would  have  to 
pay  their  traveling  expenses.  We  also  want  to  have  a  small  clerical 
force  here,  because  there  will  be  considerable  correspondence. 

Mr.  Siireve.  For  the  members  of  the  board  you  provide  $1 ;  clerk 
in  charge,  $2,000;  stenographer,  $1,000:  clerk/at  $1,000;  office  sup- 
plies, furniture,  typewriter,  printing  and  binding,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $905 ;  and  then  medals,  bars,  and  ribbons,  $4,000 ;  and  travel 
and  necessary  expenses  of  board,  $4,000.  So  that  your  overhead  is 
pretty  high  there  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  In  regard  to  the  $4,000  for  travel  we  want  one  man  at 
least  on  the  Pacific,  one  in  southern  ports,  and  to  distribute  them 
around  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long,  Mr.  Tyrer,  would  it  take  you  to  complete 
that  job;  could  you  do  it  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  would  have  to  do  it  in  a  year;  it  is  limited  l>v 
statute. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  When  is  the  expiration  of  the  period? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Three  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SiiRE\'E.  What  is  the  date  of  passage  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  December  22,  1920.     The  time  is  getting  pretty  short. 

shipping  commissioners. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  for  salaries  of  shipping  commissioners, 
as  you  style  them  here.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  slightly  under  the 
estimate  for  1922.    What  service  do  these  people  render? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  service  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  referred  to  last  Tuesday  as  having  gone  wrong.  Perhaps^ 
if  you  have  no  objection,  we  might  consider  the  salaries  of  the  ship  J 
ping  commissioners,  and  also  the  next  item,  which  is  for  the  salarie<3 
of  their  clerks,  together.  They  dovetail  in  so  that  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them. 
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CLEBK  HIRE — IXCREA8E8  IN  SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  Yes.  For  the  clerks  your  estimate  provides  for  an 
increase  from  $70,000  to  $95,460. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  an  increase  from  an  average  of  $1,152  apiece  to 
$1,618  apiece.  Under  the  existing  law,  as  I  stated  earlier,  when  the 
work  at  the  port  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  shipping  commissioner's 
office,  the  collector  of  customs  takes  it  over.  We  do  not  consider 
the  work  in  New  Bedford,  Bath,  Me. ;  Rockland,  Me. ;  and  Charles- 
ton. S.  C-i  justifies  support  a  shipping  commissioner's  office.  In  fact, 
the  work  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  a  man  under  the  present  law.  The 
shipping  commissioner's  clerks  can  not  be  paid  any  more  than  they 
could  have  earned  if  the  old  fee  system  has  been  in  existence.  The 
fee  system  was  abolished  in  1886,  but  we  still  keep  a  record  of  the 
work  done  in  the  shipping  commissioners'  offices  and  the  pay  is  based 
on  the  fees  which  would  have  bejen  collected. 

The  clerks  are  paid  first,  and  the  balance  goes  to  the  shipping  com- 
missioner. As  you  know,  the  seamen  are  often  called  the  wards  of 
the  Nation.  The  laws  covering  their  employment  are  exceedingly 
voluminous.  What  they  shall  have  to  eat,  what  they  shall  have  to 
wear,  what  kind  of  quartere  they  shall  have,  what  shall  be  done  if 
they  are  taken  sick  in  foreign  ports,  the  fines  that  shall  be  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  masters,  and  all  of  the  terms  of  their  shipping 
agreement  are  provided  for  in  the  statute.  Their  wages  can  not  be 
attached,  and  there  are  a  number  of  provisions  and^  statutes  all  in 
favor  of  the  seamen. 

When  these  seamen  are  signed  on  before  the  shipping  commis- 
sioner, it  is  the  shipping  commissioner's  business  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  employment  are  in  accordance  with  these  laws  and  that  the  sea- 
man has  all  the  benefits  the  laws  intended  he  should  have.  After  the 
voyage  is  over,  the  seamen  who  have  returned  have  to  be  discharged 
beifore  the  shipping  commissioner.  The  law  savs  that  any  disputes 
that  arise  between  the  seaman  and  the  master  shall  be  arbitrated  by 
the  shipping  commissioner,  and  his  decision  as  to  the  facts  in  each 
case  is  to  be  final. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  shipping  commissioner  to  be  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  seamen's  laws;  he  must  be  a 
man  of  judicial  temperament  and  he  must  be  absolutely  trustworthy. 
He  is  a  bonded  officer  and  handles  very  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  the  way  of  wages  of  seamen  who  have  died  during  the  voyage,  to 
1*  paid  over  to  their  next  of  kin,  holding  the  unclaimed  wages  of 
seamen  in  eases  where  a  seaman  fails  to  appear  at  the  time  the  men 
are  paid  off.  That  money  is  turned  over  to  and  signed  for  by  the 
dipping  commissioner,  to-  be  held  until  the  seaman  comes  around 
and  claims  it.  The  shipping  commissioner  must  also  have  consid- 
erable administrative  abilitv. 

Tlie  difficulty  that  has  grown  up  in  this  service  was  the  acceptance 
of  gratuities.  We  have  wondered  for  a  number  of  years  why  we 
did  not  have  more  complaints  about  salaries,  particularly  from  the 
shipping  commissioner's  clerks ;  they  went  along  and  never  asked  for 
anv  increase  of  pay. 

Mr.  Griffin,  The  shipping  commissioner's  clerks,  or  the  deputv 
shipping  commissioners? 

88283—22 21 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  Deputy  shipping  commissioners.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
not  go  to  that  yet,  because  we  have  provided  here  for  abolishing  those 
four  offices  and  then  increased  the  salaries  of  other  offices.  After 
the  investigation  held  by  the  department  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dismiss  some  of  these  shipping  commissioners,  and  when  we  attempted 
to  fill  their  places  we  found  that  qualified  men  were  not  to  be  had 
at  the  salaries  that  were  being  paia,  and  we  are  having  the  deputies 
act  now  in  some  offices. 

DISMISSAL  OF  SHIPPING  COMMISSIONERS   FOR  ACCKPTINO  GKATl'ITIKS.  ^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  what  places  did  you  dismiss  the  shipping  com- 
missioners? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  places  where  the  shipping  commissioners  already 
have  been  dismissed  are  New  York,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  there  are  two  other  places  under  immediate  considera- 
tion.   We  have  not  been  able  to  fill  any  place,  except  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  whom  were  they  receiving  gratuities  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  From  the  masters  of  the  vessels.  The  system  had  l)een 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  duties  required  of  the  shipping  com- 
missioner sometimes  necessitated  his  having  to  use  a  launch  to  get 
to  the  ship,  and  their  work  involved  overtime  work  almost  constantly. 
They  work  on  Sundays,  holidays,  and  whenever  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  the  ship.  It  is  essential  that  the  ship  shall 
clear,  as  soon  as  her  cargo  is  ready,  without  delay,  in  order  to  get 
awav  on  schedule  time  and  to  prevent  demurrage.  These  men  work 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  it  is  a  very  difficult  service.  The 
mastei*s  appreciated  that  fact,  and,  originally,  for  overtime  work  they 
were  given  a  gratuity  and  given  enough  to  cover  the  hire  of  a  launch 
to  come  out  to  the  boat:  and  while  that  action  was  contrary  to  law- 
it  was  not  necessarily  evil  in  itself — not  to  the  extent,  at  least,  it  be- 
came later.  It  later  became  the  practice  to  accept  fees,  whether  they 
worked  overtime,  or  whether  a  crew  was  signed  on  or  was  not  signet  1 
on;  it  even  went  so  far  that  in  some  places  they  formed  a  pool  in 
which  all  the  fees  collected  by  the  different  ones  were  placed  and  then 
distribution  made  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  men.  They  were 
receiving  fully  as  much  from  their  fees  as  they  were  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Unauthorized  fees  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Unauthorized  fees.  In  the  Treasury  Department  they 
have  authorized  fees  for  such  things;  that  is,  for  unladinir  at  night 
there  is  regular  provision  made  for  charging  a  fee,  and  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  made  provision  for  charging  a  fee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  would  it  not  be  proper  to  charge  the  steamship 
owners  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  all  involved  in  the  proposition  which  is  now 
before  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  it  involves  that  very  question.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  proper  thing,  if  a  man  works  overtime,  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  it.  Those  men  sometimes  stay  all  night  on  the 
boats,  and  sometimes  they  leave  the  boats  at  5  or  6  o'clock  at  ni^ht 
and  take  home  the  pay  rolls  and  write  up  the  pay  rolls,  which  is 
entirelv  outside  of  their  regular  work. 

Mr.  Shrei-e.  Why  should  not  they  be  paid  for  overtime  and  require 
the  owner  of  the  steamships  to  pay  for  it  ? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  provided  the 
law  is  changed  so  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  law. 

Mr.  Gritfin.  Why  should  the  duty  be  imposed  upon  them  to  write 
up  the  pay  rolls;  is  not  that  a  responsibility  of  the  master? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  the  business  of  the  master,  but  some  of  the 
masters  are  not  qualified  to  do  these  things  and  the  boys  do  it  to  help 
them  out.  We  have  an  excellent  force  in  that  service  of  competent 
men  and  they  have  done  their  work  well,  and  during  the  war  they 
made  a  fine  record  in  keeping  the  ships  moving;  but  they  fell  into 
that  error  and  it  was  a  very  serious  error. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  in  that  con- 
nection— ^not  that  this  committee  will  be  able  to  give  you  any  help 
directly,  but  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  propose  that  there  should  be  a  fee  charged  a  ship 
to  discharge  the  seamen,  and  that  out  of  that  fee  the  expenses  of 
the  service  should  be  met;  and  then,  in  arranging  for  the  expenses 
of  the  service,  we  could  provide  that  under  certain  safeguards,  when 
a  man  worked  overtime,  he  was  to  have  certain  overtime  pay — in  a 
way  similar  to  that  now  done  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  regard 
U>  unloading  at  night.  They  have  a  provision  whereby  when  a  vessel 
unloads  at  night,  the  inspector  shall  have  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  iuA^estigation  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
closure of  this  graft,  were  you  able  to  ascertain  the  approximate 
amount  of  unauthorized  fees  these  commissioners  averaged? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  average  at  New  York  was  $129  a  month,  as  I 
remember. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  each  master? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  for  a  month  for  each  deputy. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  would  it  average  in  regard  to  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  ran  from  $5  up  to  $25.  The  Shipping  Board 
authorizes  $5. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  the  commissioners  themselves  take  any  part  of 
those  unauthorized  fees? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  some  cases;  but  the  punishment  of  the  shipping 
commissioners  was  more  because  they  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on.    It  was  a  growing  evil. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  system  of  paying,  then,  was  practically  among 
the  clerks? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  characteristics 
of  a  judicial  officer,  to  accept  fees  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  can  imagine  how  a  poor  sailor  would  fare  in 
<'oiniiig  before  a  commissioner  whose  hancfs  are  tainted  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  shipping  commissioners  said  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  things  of  that  kind,  and  those  that  did  have 
suffered  the  consequences.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  boys,  now  that  they  are  deprived  of  these  fees,  have  a  salary  of 
only  an  average  of  $1,152.  They  are  men  with  families;  they  are 
living  at  such  places  as  New  York — we  have  these  offices  only  at 
the  large  places — and  it  is  impossible  for  those  men  to  keep  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  comfort  on  such  salaries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  result  of  a  niggardly  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  that  is  so.  I  tliink  it  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  low  salaries  paid  and  the  constant  strugrgle  of  those  men  to  keep 
their  families  in  comfort  and  their  children  in  school. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  do  not  think  an  increase  of  $100  a  year 
would  make  a  man  honest  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  crooked,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No ;  but  it  will  enable  him  to  live ;  and-  we  can  keep 
tabs  on  him,  as  we  do  now.  It  will  enable  us  to  get  a  good  class  of 
men.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  retain  the  force  we 
have  now,  because  this  practice  has  got  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  hard 
to  get  it  out,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  comi3etent  men 
at  the  salaries  we  are  paying  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  the 
reason  why  you  propose  to  drop  these  various  places  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Bath,  RocKland,  and  Charleston,  because  we  will  be  asked 
when  we  get  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  bureau  to  recommentl 
the  abolition  of  an  office  where  the  shipping  and  discharge  of  seamen 
is  less  than  1,000  men.  We  have  never  asked  for  an  office  to  lie 
established  unless  the  number  was  more  than  1,000  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  table  covering  those  things?  If  so,  yon 
might  just  insert  that  and  it  will  save  time- 

(The  table  submitted  is  as  follows:) 

Work  of  the  shipping  commiasioner  offices  during  fiscal  year  1921, 


Port. 


Baltimore. 
Bath 


Beaton 

Charleeton 

Newport  News . 
New  Bedford . . 
New  Orleans... 

Oalveston 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Philadelphia... 
Portland,  Me.. 

Providence 

Rockland .  v 

San  Francisco.. 
Seattle 


Total. 


Number 

of 
clerks. 


6 


17 
4 

5 
1 
1 


Shipmen  ts.  reshipmen  ts, 
discbarges. 


1017 


16,648 

865 

31,263 


790 
42;  608 


7 
7 


60 


288,506 

6,524 

20,173 

4,491 

3,720 

1,627 

40,304 

40,533 


506,041 


1020 


46,128  i 

012 
40,523 


20,357 

060 

68,122 

1,164  I 

244,312  ; 

43,064 

47,184 

0,452 

5,973 

774  I 
30,005 
63,030  I 


1021 


64,862 
022 

31,251 
2,426 

11,814 
1,055 

82,650 

8,822 

268,153 

34,820 

45,456 
6,536 
6,362 
1,061 

41,001 

63,620 


628,080  t    650,840 


Cost  per 
man, 
1021. 


90.14 
.04 
.27 
.27 
.30 
1.13 
.11 
.22 
.00 
.16 
.18 
.34 
.42 
.75 
.30 
.20 


.15 


Tot*] 


of  oillce, 
1021. 


•7,«© 

Kun 

3,«1ii 

l.ftm 

9,2TO 

i.oon 
25^0(1) 

H.5an 

2»2fii> 

2,7tm 

12,  .Vii> 
10,7-Jil 


102,  a>7 


saIaAries  of  shipping  commissionebs  and  clerks. 

Mr.  Shklve.  Are  those  salaries  fixed  bv  law  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  not  fixed  by  law;  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
jreneral  fund  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  law 
specifically  states  they  shall  be  so  fixed:  we  have  a  law  that  says 
the  Seci-etary  of  Commerce  shall  fix  the  salaries.  The  appropria- 
tion provides  they  shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  fixed  in  that  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  That  is  the  act  of  1884  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No;  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  provides  for  the  ship, 
ping  commissioners'  salaries  and  clerks  (36  Stat.,  773,  sec,  7).    R.  S, 
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-fr>01,  R.  S.  4502,  and  R.  S.  4505  all  have  to  do  with  the  employment 
of  clerks.  Originally  the  shipping  commissioners  employed  their 
own  clerks  and  paid  them  out  of  tlieir  own  pockets,  and  they  were 
given  all  the  fees  they  collected.  Then  the  fees  became  so  large  they 
were  then  limited  by  statute  so  that  they  got  only  the  fees  within  the 
limit  fixed  by  Congress,  and  Congress  paid  the  clerks. 

Mr.  HrrrcHixsoN.  Mr.  Tyrer,  1  would  like  to  ask  what  your  duties 
are  and  where  they  conflict  with  the  Shipping  Board?  Is  there 
any  duplication  ? 

>Ir.  Tyrer.  Not  in  the  slightest.  The  Shipping  Board  boats  are 
treated  the  same  as  the  boats  of  a  private  corporation.  The  opera- 
tion of  their  vessels  is  under  the  navigation  laws,  the  same  as  any 
other  corporation,  and  we  impose  penalties  on  the  Shipping  Board 
just  the  same  as  we  do  on  the  other  private  people. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  your  duties  are  over  the  Ship- 
ping Board ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Xot  "  over  "  the  Shipping  Board ;  we  work  in  coopera- 
tion ;  we  are  in  almost  constant  conference  with  the  Shipping  Board, 
assisting  them  in  i^gard  to  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  documenting  of 
their  boats,  etc. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  the  salary  of  the  shipping  commissioners  fixed 
in  a  statute,  or  is  it  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Coi^ress,  however,  fixes  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  same  as  the  clerk  hire  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  statute  about  the 
fixing  of  any  of  those  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Except  in  our  estimates.  In  our  estimates  we  make 
them  practically  statutory,  .and  we  specify  here  the  shipping  com- 
missioners in  Xew  York  shall  receive  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  maximum  beyond  wliicli  the  Secre- 
tary can  not  go? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five  thousand  dollars.    That  is  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  is  there  any  minimum  under  which  he  can 
not  "^o? 

ilr.  Tyrer.  No  ;  there  is  no  minimum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  increase  from  $70,000  to  $95,460,  for  clerk  hire, 
is  all  salarv  increases? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  salary  increases. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  At  the  rate  of  $200  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  serious  situation,  gentlemen,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  expect  the  average  will  be  about  $100  per 
man? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  expect  the  average  will  be  nearly  $400  per  man. 

contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  one  more  item.  Your  contingent  expenses, 
Mr.  Tyrer,  are  the  same,  practically,  with  only  a  slight  addition  over 
the  current  law? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  thei-e  is  a  little  item  in  there  of  the  janitor  at 
Sew  York.  The  janitor  is  now  getting  $840.  He  is  a  married  man, 
^ho  has  been  with  us  for  years.    He  looks  after  the  effects  of  de- 
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ceased  seamen  and  their  sale  by  auction,  and  assists  in  lookinor  up 
the  addresses  of  the  next  of  kin  of  deceased  seamen.  He  is  a  very 
valuble  man  in  the  office  and  we  want  to  ^ive  him  more  money. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  have  to  pay  rent,!  see? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  since  1921  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  There  are  a  few  places  where  we  have  to  pay 
rent.  We  do  not  pay  rent  in  so  many  places;  we  get  into  the 
customhouses  wherever  we  can,  but  our  service  is  not  a  service  they 
want  in  the  customhouse — it  is  rather  a  rough  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  j'ou  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  places 
where  you  pay  rent,  and  how  much  you  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes.  The  places  where  we  pay  rent  and  the  amount, 
at  each  port,  are  as  follows: 


Poit. 


Amount 
rent. 


Port. 


Amount 
rent. 


Bath,  Me $200 

Boston,  Masj; 730 

Newport  News 420 

Norfolk.  Va 632 

Philadelphia 000 

Portland,  Me IMO 


Providence.  R.I f3fiO 

Rockland,  Me 1  *i» 

Seattle,  Wash ■  6fi0 

Total 3.  «2 


Mr.  Shreve.  Car  fare  and  incidentals  is  quite  an  item? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  You  know  the  water  front  is  pretty  extensive.  We 
have  to  pay  quite  a  little  in  car  fare.  Our  boys  have  to  go  to  the 
ships,  wherever  the  ships  are. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  maximum  beyond  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  can  not  go  in  fixing  clerk  hire? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $1,600  under  existing  law ;  that  is,  in  the  existing  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  there  is  no  statute  fixing  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum ? 

Mr.  Tyiier.  Xo  :  there  is  no  statute. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 


Wednesday,  February  1,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dr.  Stratton,  we  would  like  to  have  vou  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  so  we 
can  have  that  in  the  record  before  we  take  up  the  various  items  in 
the  bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  SIBECTOR  OF  THE  BTJREAXI 

OF  STAITDAADS. 

duties  and  activities. 

DIVISION    OF   STANPAEUS   OF   MEASUREMENT. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  sev- 
eral duties  as  covered  in  its  organic  act.  I  would  think  the  first  and 
most  important  is  the  maintaining  of  standards  of  measurement  of 
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all  kinds  and  their  comparison  with  the  standards  of  manufacturers, 
scientific  institutions,  and  of  all  people  using  standards.  This  work 
is  absolutely  fundamental  to  commerce,  to  industry,  and  to  scientific 
investigations.  Following  that  is  the  establishment  of  standards  of 
<juality.  In  these  days  materials  and  machines  are  bought  and  sold 
according  to  the  definition  of  their  quality  or  performance.  We  call 
it  a  sj>ecification  quite  often,  but  it  is  a  standard,  a  statement  of  the 
standard  in  terms  which  both  the  buyer  and  seller  can  understand: 
and  such  standards  are  just  as  essential  to  business  as  weights  and 
measures. 

Furthermore,  they  are  exceedingly  essential  in  questions  of  build- 
ing, the  development  of  our  raw  materials,  and  economical  use  of 
materials.  I  might  say  in  this  respect  that  the  bureau  serves  as  a 
testing  bureau  for  the  Government  service  and  has  for  seA^eral  years 
set  up  many  of  the  standards  used  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase 
of  its  materials..  While  this  is  important  and  would  warrant  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  bureau,  there  is  another  side  equally  im- 
portant, perhaps  more  so.  In  the  setting  up  of  standards  of  quality 
and  in  the  testing  of  this  material  for  the  Government  we  secure 
knowledge  which  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  public.  We  set  up 
standards  for  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  materials  in  the  Govern- 
ment service.  These  standards  in  many  cases  have  become  recog- 
nized and  are  used  by  the  public.  For  instance,  the  incandescent 
lamps  in  this  room  are  purchased  by  the  Government  according  to 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  now  the 
public  at  large,  the  entire  country,  use  our  standards  of  those  lamps. 
It  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  purchase  of  these  materials ;  it  has  put 
the  purchase  of  this  article  on  a  business  basis  and  has  resulted  in 
the  gradual  improvement  and  bringing  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  all  incanadescent  lamps  in  the  countrv\ 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  city  or  a  State  government  to  write 
in  for  information  regarding  standards  of  paper  or  other  materials. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  purchasing  agent,  or  some  official  of  that 
sort,  from  the  city  of  New  York  visited  the  bureau  and  secured 
advice  as  to  standards  for  a  great  many  of  their  purchases,  and  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  New  York,  as  well  as  many  other  large 
cities,  has  been  following  guite  closely  the  standards  set  by  the 
Government.  Large  institutions,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  many 
business  corporations,  use  the  bureau's  standard,  and  in  time  this 
will  be  done  much  more  largely  by  the  public. 

Then,  again,  there  is  another  kind  of  standards,  mentioned  in  our 
organic  act  as  physical  constants,  and  we  frequently  are  asked  what 
are  *' physical  constants."  When  an  engineer  designs  a  steam  en- 
gine, or  a  djmamo,  if  he  builds  those  to  give  a  certain  output  he 
must  have  certain  data;  he  must  know  the  constants  of  steam;  he 
must  know  the  conductivity  of  the  wire  used  in  the  dynamo,  and 
there  are  many  kinds  of  data  of  that  sort  that  engineers  must  have, 
even  scientific  investigators  must  have  them.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
data  be  uniform  and  of  authoritative  value,  as  much  so  as  to  have 
uniform  weights  and  measures.  Nearly  all  engineering  work  de- 
pends upon  these  constants.  A  few  years  ago  Congress,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  this  committee,  gave  us  a  small  sum  to  deter- 
mine refrigeration  constants,  the  constants  needed  by  the  manu- 
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facturers  of  refrigerating  machinery.  This  was  carried  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  with  that  fund  was  secured  knowledge  which  is 
absolutely  basic  in  that  industry.  It  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  experi- 
mental work  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  not  only  gave  to  this  industry 
the  constants  that  they  needed,  but  it  gave  new  and  correct  values  to 
scientific  workers  as  to  many  of  the  constants  that  they  are  vitally 
interested  in.  This  refrigerating  problem  involved  the  determijia- 
tion  of  the  properties  of  ammonia,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ice,  and  the 
calcium  chloride  brine  and  other  materials  that  were  used.  The  con- 
stants of  all  these  materials  were  necessary  in  the  designing  and 
operation  of  refrigerating  plants,  an  enormous  industry  in  this 
country. 

There  is  another  class  of  standards  that  people  do  not  ordinarily 
think  about,  but  equally  important.  They  are  the  standards  of 
performance.  A  machine  or  device  of  any  kind  is  piirchased  to  do 
a  certain  thing.  The  purchaser  or  seller  is  supposed  to  state  what 
it  will  do  in  terms  that  both  can  undei-stand,  and  that  is  not  often 
the  case.  A  great  number  of  disputes  arise  from  that.  It  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  express  precisely  the  performance  of  a 
dynamo,  or  of  any  other  device,  and  to  state  how  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  the  man  who  receives  it;  but  that  is  necessarv  and  it  is 
especially  necessary  in  all  sorts  of  Government  buying.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  machinery  by  the  Government  we  are  require<l 
by  law  to  solicit  competitive  bids.  Now,  that  method  of  purchasin«r 
is  very  bad,  indeed,  unless  we  have  proper  standards,  and  it  is  the 
best  method  in  the  world  if  you  have  proper  standaixls.  It  was  not 
an  unusual  thing  in  the  years  past  tor  an  unscrupulous  dealer — 
there  are  not  many,  but  there  are  always  some — to  decrease  the 
weight,  the  length,  or  the  strength,  or  whatever  it  mav  be,  of  the  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  get  a  (Jovernment  contract.  Now,  it  these  materials 
are  properly  specified  and  the  deliveries  are  tested,  it  gives  to  the 
purchasmg  agent  the  power  to  select  not  only  the  lowest  bid  con- 
forming to  the  quality  or  standard,  but  without  these  sandards  an<l 
methods  of  testing  if  he  accepts  anything  but  the  lowest  bid  he  is  in 
trouble,  and  if  he  accepts  the  lowest  bid  he  would  often  be  in  even 
greater  trouble. 

There  is  still  another  class,  and  those  are  the  standards  of  prac- 
tice. One  of  the  most  serious  things  confronting  State  and  munici- 
pal authorities  to-day  are  the  standards  or  the  limits,  or  whatever 
vou  may  call  them,  that  are  to  be  placed  upon  certain  practices. 
There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind,  which  we  will  reach  and  which 
I  will  enlarge  upon  when  we  come  to  the  proper  item  in  the  esti- 
mate, the  public  untility  fund. 

The  thing  that  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  most  in  regard  to  these 
estimates — and  these  estimates  are  not  excessive — are  the  increases 
in  pei*sonnel.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  think  we  perhaps  realized 
more  than  ever  what  the  present  and  future  years  are  going  to  brinsr 
to  us  in  the  way  of  competition  in  the  development  of  trade,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  We  submitted  an  estimate,  I  think,  which 
was  perhaps  oO  per  cent  over  the  then  current  work.  In  the  pro- 
gram of  economy  adopted,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  that  off.  The  in- 
crease was  not  allowed,  and  some  retrenchment  was  made.  Xow« 
the  retrenchment  was  rather  unfortunate,  because  during  the  war 
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our  expansion  for  war  work  was  carried  by  military  funds  and  spe- 
cial funds  you  appropriated  and  which  ceased  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  During:  the  two  years  of  the  war  and  tBe  year  previous,  some 
positions  were  added,  like  firemen  and  watchmen,  and  scientific 
men  engaged  in  this  testing  work,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  75  or  80. 

They  were  not  in  the  nature  of  war  workers.  There  were  two 
large  buildings  and  a  small  one  added  during  this  period,  and  a 
large  part  of  this  increased  personnel  was  for  that  purpose.  Hence 
the  war  left  us  without  the  force  to  care  for  buildings  and  plant, 
and  we  have  submitted  some  of  those  essentials.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  most  serious  thing  in  connection  with  our  person- 
nel in  perhaps  all  of  the  bureau's  work  is  the  thing  that  we  are 
told  can  not  be  done  this  year.  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  because 
something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  said  each  year.  The  salaries 
of  our  scientific  men  were  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  before  the  war.  There  were  no  changes  in  salary  grades 
for  quite  a  period,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  estimates  were  submit- 
ted before  the  war  for  increases  in  the  salary  of  what  we  call  our 
leading  scientific  experts.  Now,  the  war  accentuated  this,  and  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  since  the  war  have  left  us  much 
worse  off  than  before. 

You  would  scarcely  believe  the  change  in  personnel  that  has  gone 
on  and  the  difiicult  job  it  has  been  to  maintain  the  staff  people  in  the 
face  of  the  competition  that  has  come  from  the  outside.  During  the 
war,  of  course,  they  were  anxious  to  help  in  the  war  work.  Imme- 
diatelv  after  the  war,  there  was  a  tremendous  competitipn  on  the  part 
of  industries.  They  had  all  learned  the  lesson  of  doing  things  in  a 
different  way,  and  there  never  has  been  such  an  impulse  given  to 
scientific  investigation  in  connection  with  industries  as  we  have  had 
since  the  war.  That  took  nearly  all  of  our  best  men.  Not  only  in 
many  cases  was  the  No.  1  man  taken  but  the  No.  2  and  No.  3,  and  we 
were  left  in  a  position  where  we  absolutely  had  to  train  new  men  in 
many  branches.  A  few  of  the  older  men,  those  who  are  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  bureau  and  who  have  its  welfare  at  heart,  stayed 
and  carried  on  the  work  of  super\dsion.  I  believe  that  our  efficiency 
in  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent 
l»y  this  enormous  turnover  in  our  personnel  and  the  fact  that  when  a 
I>osition  is  vacant  we  have  simply  to  go  into  the  market  and  pay  the 
market  price,  which  really  amounts  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard, 
^•ecause  we  can  not  get  the  same  grade  of  man  for  a  given  salary  that 
we  got  before  the  war.  We  have  to  take  the  best  we  can  get  at  the 
salary.  The  standard  of  pay  for  scientific  experts  has  risen  at  least 
'j^  per  cent  in  every  place  except  the  Government.  Conditions  are 
lietter  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  still  that  outstanding 
and  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  something  will  be  done  very  soon 
to  give  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the  bureau  salaries  that  are  even 
commensurate  with  salaries  paid  in  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Shke\^.  You  might  tell  us  right  here  how  the  bureau  is 
orsanized. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  bureau  is  organized  into  an  office  which  has  to 
do  with  administration,  the  engineering  and  construction  depart- 
ment, which  has  to  do  with  maintenance,  and  so  on ;  but  the  scientific 
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work  that  we  have  l)een  speaking:  of  is  carried  on  by  several  scientific 
divisions — 9  or  1() — and  the  several  classes  of  work  that  I  spoke  of 
may  fall  in  any  diWSion.  For  example,  we  have  the  weights  and 
measures  division.  All  matters  peilaininor  to  the  standardization  of 
lengths  and  weights  and  capacity — and  that  means  a  lot — ^those  are 
the  things  that  underlie  all  of  our  commerce,  regulate  buying  and 
selling  of  almost  cAery  commodity — all  that  falls  under  the  division 
known  as  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures.  This  was  headed 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  trained  from  boyhood  ^in  the  old  office  of  weights 
and  measures  that  existed  in  the  Treasury  Department  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  acknowledged  as  the 
leading  authority  in  such  mattei's  in  this  country  and  in  the  world ; 
but  unfortunatelv  we  lost  him  bv  death  last  vear  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  his  place.  It  is  carried  on  temporarily  now  by  the 
minor  men — the  section  chiefs  of  that  division. 

DIVISION    OF    WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

The  next  is  the  electrical  division,  but  before  I  take  that  up  I 
might  say  with  respect  to  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures 
that  all  matters  pertaining  to  these  length  and  weight  and  capacity 
standards,  whether  they  are  for  the  most  precise  work  of  scientifi*- 
institutions,  the  accurate  working  standards  of  shops  and  manuf ace- 
tones, or  the  ordinary  weights  and  measures  of  everyday  trade,  all 
fall  in  this  one  division  the  business  of  the  experts  of  which  is  t«> 
know  weight^i  and  measures. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  All  the  different  States  have  laws  regulatin«r 
weights  and  measures,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Strattox.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  bureau  every 
State  had  a  law,  and  it  was  ino]>erative  in  all  but  one  or  two;  an 
absolute  dead  letter  in  the  others.  They  provided  principallv  for 
the  custody  of  the  standards  that  the  (Tovernment  had  furnishe<K 
and  did  not  provide  for  their  use.  The  first  thing  that  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  did  was  to  call  together  a  conference  of  the  State  of- 
ficials. That  is  a  local  matter.  The  administration  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  various  States  is  vested  in  local  authorities.  We  are 
compelled  by  law  to  keep  their  standards  in  order.  We  brought 
these  officiafs  together — three  or  four  the  first  year,  and  the  next 
year  two  or  three  more,  and  so  on.  A  model  law  was  drafted  whidi 
perhaps  twenty  or  more  of  the  States  have  adopted  or  utilized  in 

f>art,  so  that  most  of  them  have  a  real  active  weights  and  measure>j 
aw.  Now,  at  this  conference,  which  is  usually  called  in  May,  you 
will  find  perhaps  KK)  or  150  of  the  State  and  city  officials  coming 
there  and  stating  their  needs  and  fidins:  out  how  to  handle  the  mat 
ters  which  are  of  interest  to  them.  For  example^  in  the  last  ie\!% 
years,  the  gasoline  pump  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
things  with  which  these  officials  have  had  to  deal.  At  the  meetin^j 
year  before  last  these  gentlemen  began  talking  about  the  testing  <»i 
gasoline  pumps.  Last  year  they  got  together  with  our  assistant"^ 
we  furnished  the  scientific  data,  and  prescribed  model  regulatioi\i 
for  these  pumps.  Those  are  now  being  adopted  all  over  the  court 
try.  At  this  yearly  conference  we  take  up  the  question  of  weights 
and  measures  that  are  used  in  the  small  city  or  the  large  city.    Cit  i 
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officials  are  provided  with  those  model  instructions,  and  further- 
more, thev  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from  these  meetings.  New  officials 
hear  the  discussions  of  the  older  ones  and  profit  greatly.  The  con- 
ference is  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  uniform  practices  in 
weights  and  measures  administration  locally. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  the  officials  of  the  different  States  to  at- 
tend? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  I  consider  this  conference  a  most  im- 
portant relation  with  the  public ;  what  we  really  do  in  this  is  tech- 
nical work  and  what  is  provided  for  in  the  law.  Under  the  law 
we  must  test  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  States,  but 
the  conference  of  State  and  city  officials  consider  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  administration  of  weights  and  measures  law.  The 
bureau  is  thus  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  this  kind  of  information 
in  which  the  officials  are  exchanging  and  giving  one  another  the  re- 
suhs  of  experience.  This  has  become  very  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  bringing  about  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  various 
States.  Great  confusion  has  often  resulted  in  interstate  commerce 
owing  to  the  requirements  as  to  containers,  inspection,  and  tolerances 
allowed  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  has  that  increased  the  volume  of 
voiir  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  constitutes  practically  all  of  the  work  of  this 
weights  and  measures  division. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  is 
now  better  coordinated  than  it  was  before  the  war,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  to  what  extent  now  the  volume  of  your  work  was  increased 
bv  reason  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  suppose  that  the  weights  and  measures  work  now 
is  four  or  five  times  what  it  was  preceding  the  war.  We  are  required 
by  law  to  do  certain  things  for  each  State;  these  things  are  vital 
and  necessary  to  correct  weights  and  measures  in  trade.  Due  to  the 
(inference  many  States  are  now  looking  after  such  matters  that 
neglected  them  before.  In  that  respect  our  work  in  weights  and 
measures  has  been  increased.  Of  course,  during  the  war  we  simply 
stopped  all  of  that  kind  of  wrork. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  things  that  the  bureau  has 
done;  it  is  exceedingly  important,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  find  the 
time  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  spring  and  see  how  these  officials 
come  there  seeking  infoimation  regarding  scientific  matters.  They 
bring  their  weights  with  them  and  we  test  them,  but  the  important 
result  of  the  conference  is  their  contact  with  each  other  and  with 
the  scientific  experts  of  the  bureaii. 

We  test  the  standards  of  the  manufacturers  of  weights.  Every 
height  or  capacity  measure  that  is  used  in  the  country  is  made  by 
some  manufacturer  whose  standards  are  compared  by  us,  and  the 
official  who  tests  them  in  use,  the  inspector,  has  standards  that  have 
been  compared  at  the  bureau ;  so  it  works  out  very  nicely. 

Then,  the  large  industrial  concerns  must  have  standards. of  weight 
or  measure.  For  instance,  quite  often  we  will  test  a  large  weight 
for  a  steel  manufacturer.  Thev  use  that  standard  weight  in  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  others,  by  which  tlieir  whole  output  is  regulated.  We 
^ill  test  standard  5  and  10  gallon  measures  tor  the  oil  companies, 
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and  with  them  they  make  their  own  measures  on  which  their  whole 
output  is  based.  So  the  whole  work  of  this  weights  and  measures 
division  is  fundamental,  and  should  be  put  on  a  more  adequate  basis. 
The  country  now  demands  many  more  times  the  work  tnan  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  work  is  given  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir:  but  to  a  j)rivate  corporation  there  is  a 
charge.  We  are  remiired  under  our  organic  act  to  give  it  to  the  State 
6t  public  officials.  If  we  do  the  work  for  a  manufacturing  company, 
which  we  must  do,  especially  a  manufacturer  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, who  must  have  standards,  we  charge  him  for  our  calibration. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  AVhat  is  your  income  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  total  income  from  that  kind  of  work,  not  onlv 
weights  and  measures,  but  other  standards,  would  probablv  l)e 
$60,000  or  $60,000  a  year:  but  if  we  could  charge  for  all  of  the  work 
that  we  are  required  to  do  by  law  I  imagine  it  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $500,000  a  year.  Our  annual  report  contains  estimates 
on  that.    We  do  not  receive  fees  from 


ELECTRICAL    DIVISION. 


Mr.  SiiREVE.  You  started  to  speak  about  the  electrical  division. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  next  division  after  weights  and  measures 
is  the  electrical  division.  There  are  a  ffroup  of  men  who  must  he 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  electrical  work.  It  it  is  a  standard  of  measure- 
ment of  electricity,  it  goes  to  this  division.  If  it  is  a  standard  of 
quality',  it  goes  there  if  it  is  electrical.  If  it  is  a  performanc  e  of  an 
electrical  instrument  or  device  or  a  standard  of  electrical  practice,  it 
goes  to  that  division. 

Each  one  of  these  groups  of  standards  are  found  in  each  of  the 
fields.  So  in  the  electrical  division  we  handle  all  the  kinds  of  stan<I- 
ards  that  are  involved  in  electrical  work.  That  will  be  brought  out 
when  we  take  up  the  various  special  sums.  We  must  maintain  in  the 
electrical  division  quite  a  number  of  standards  of  measurement. 
We  must  maintain  the  standards  of  electrical  resistance,  voltage, 
current,  and  capacity;  also  the  magnetic  standards.  Xow,  any  one 
of  those  is  as  difficult  to  set  up  and  maintain  as  our  standard  weight 
or  our  standard  length,  and  yet  they  are  absolutely  essential  in  all 
of  the  electrical  industries  in  the  production  and  sale  of  electrical 
energy  for  light  or  power.  Their  value  to  the  public  and  to  industry 
can  hardly  be  appreciated. 

Then  following  that  is  another  division,  a  third  division,  wliich 
has  to  do  with  matters  pertaining  to  heat.  As  in  the  case  of  tlie^* 
other  divisions,  there  is  the  question  of  measuring  heat,  l>oth  tem- 
perature or  intensity  and  quantity.  You  are  all  lamiliar  with  the 
ordinary  thermometer.  That  is  just  the  beginning.  In  addition  t*» 
that  we  have  physicians'  thermometers,  a  great  many  of  them.  Tlie 
bureau  is  only  able  to  test  a  few  thousand  a  year. 

We  keep  a  small  force  doing  that  work,  wliich  of  course  is  paid  for. 
except  when  done  for  the  Government;  and  yet  there  are  so  manv 
poor  thermometers  on  the  market  to-day  that  the  thermometer  matt- 
ers are  petitioning  Congress  at  the  present  time  to  pass  a  law  that 
physicians'  thermometers  should  all  be  tested  by  the  Bureau   of 
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Standards.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  various  methods  of 
measuring  low  and  high  temperatures ;  that  is  where  the  hard  work 
really  begins  as  far  as  difficulty  is  concerned.  The  other  is  exceed- 
ingly important,  but  not  so  difficult.  In  these  days  almost  all  in- 
dustries measure  temperature.  They  do  not  guess  at  it;  and  that 
means  the  measurement  of  temperature  from  the  degree  which  the 
mercury  thermometer  will  measure  up  to  the  highest  temperature 
the  furnace  will  produce.  That  calls  for  several  kinds  of  instru- 
ments. There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  kindsl  For  meas- 
uring the  highest  temperature  in  furnaces  we  must  have  instruments 
for  measuring  temperature  by  the  light  that  is  radiated  from  the 
furnace,  we  must  know  the  laws  of  radiation;  we  have  an  optical 

Krometer  which  we  can  look  in  and  measure  the  temperature, 
at  is  used  in  nearly  all  very  high  temperature  work.    Then,  to  go 
a  little  lower  down  the  scale 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  the  furnace  makers  come  to  you  for  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  calibration  of  their  standard  in- 
struments. This  optical  pyrometer  has  to  be  calibrated,  and  cali- 
brating means  to  test  the  reading  of  this  instrument  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  We  always  speak  of  that  as  calibration.  Now,  this 
optical  instrument  involves  two  or  three  constants,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  put  upon  their  determination.  A  great  deal  of 
work  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  data  needed  in  the  use  of  those 
instruments  and  to  compare  them  with  our  standards.  The  mere 
setting  up  of  the  standard  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  piece  of  work ; 
that  is,  to  determine  from  the  light  that  is  given  off  what  the  tem- 
perature is.  That  involves  the  most  difficult  scientific  experimen- 
tation, and  involves  several  of  the  physical  constants  that  I  spoke  of. 

Then,  as  we  go  a  little  bit  lower  down  the  scale  we  have  the 
thermo  couple.  It  is  made  up  of  two  wires  of  different  metals  joined 
together.  If  this  juncture  is  heated  an  electrical  current  is  pro- 
duced. That  joint  is  placed  in  the  material  the  temperature  of  which 
we  wish  to  measure,  and  the  change  in  the  temperature  of  that  joint 
produces  an  electromotive  force  which,  if  we  complete  the  circuit, 
produces  a  current.  We  call  that  a  thermo  couple.  It  generates  an 
electrical  current,  but  it  must  be  calibrated  to  read  in  degrees  of 
temperature.  This  thermo  couple  is  put  in  the  furnace,  or  wherever 
thev  are  measuring  the  temperature.  It  is  often  made  of  platinum 
and  the  alloys  of  platinum,  so  it  will  stand  up  to  perhaps  a  couple 
of  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  from  the  readings  on  that  in- 
strument we  know  the  temperature.  That  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
this  way :  We  must  find  out  how  much  current  was  produced  by  one 
degree  and  then  we  could  mark  out  these  instruments  in  degrees. 
That  is  again  called  the  calibration  of  those  instruments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  instrument  is  in  general  use,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  instrument  is  used  more  than  all  other  instru- 
ments for  measuring  high  temperatures.  But  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  for  everything  where  the  temperature  is  not  above  2,000° 
Fahrenheit. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  an  incident  which  occurred  re- 
^ntly,  which  is  a  little  far  from  the  subject  but  will  illustrate  the 
P^at  variety  of  measurements  we  are  asked  about.  A  farmer  came 
to  the  bureau  the  other  day  and  asked  if  we  could  help  him  measure 
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the  temperature  in  his  wheat  bins — ^the  wheat  bin  in  an  elevator. 
We  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  measure  the  temperature  and  he 
said  that  the  weevils  are  very  bad  this  year  and  that  some  one  had 
told  him  that  by  stringing  some  wires  in  the  bins  they  could  tell 
where  and  when  the  temperature  increase  began.  The  weevils  cause 
a  rise  of  temperature  where  they  collect.  The  thermo  couple  is  per- 
fectly practical  and  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  at  it.  But  this  is 
only  incidental.  These  thermo  couples,  thousands  of  them,  are 
tested  every  year  and  they  are  used  in  almost  every  industry  that 
requires  high  temperatures. 

USE   OF   POTTERY   CONES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  am  interested  to  know  about  the  use  of  cones 
in  potteries.    Do  you  standardize  those? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  another  kind  of  temperature- 
measuring  instrument.  These  cones  that  are  used  in  pottery  are  a 
different  kind  of  instrument  used  for  measuring  temperature.  They 
put  a  series  of  them  in  the  kiln  each  with  a  different  but  known  soft- 
ening point.  When  one  softens  and  the  point  falls  over  it  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  kiln.  They  are  used  a  lot,  but 
must  be  tested  occasionally  to  see  that  they  indicate  right. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  wanted  to  get  at  whether  you  standardize<l 
those. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  of  our  publications  is  on  the  tem- 
perature at  which  these  cones  soften.  Those  instruments  ai-e  very 
useful  and  were  formerly  used  by  nearly  all  potters;  now  a  groat 
many  are  using  the  thermocouple,  and  m  the  new  form  of  kilns  a 
thermocouple  is  often  used.  At  the  bureau  you  will  see  both  the 
couples  and  cones  used  where  we  are  testing  the  fire  resistance  of 
materials  and  in  our  kiln  investigations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thev  are  used  in  the  continuous  kiln  i 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  termocouples  are  used  in  the  continuous 
kiln,  and  the  cones  are  used  very  largely  in  ordinai-y  kilns :  the  cones 
are  not  as  accurate,  but  are  quite  goocl  enough  for  many  puri>oses. 
We  calibrate  a  great  many  of  them  for  that  purpose  and  use  a  goo^l 
many  in  our  work ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  thermocouple. 

]Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  Government  did 
that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  does.  You  will  find  a  little  bit  later  in  one  of 
these  special  funds  that  high-temperature  measurements  are  taken 
care  of  by  that.    I  will  develop  that  further  on. 

OPTICAL   DIVISION. 

After  the  third  division  which  I  have  explained,  there  is  the  opti^ 
cal  division.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  optical 
measui*ements  enter  into  all  sorts  of  things.  In  the  industries  wo 
are  now  using  a  great  many  optical  instrui^ents.  Heretofore  we 
have  imported  most  of  those  instruments  from  abroad.  That  is  one 
industry  which  has  grown  up  in  this  country  since  the  war.  Take 
one  illustration — the  polariscope,  which  is  used  in  sugar  testing. 
These  instruments  are  found  in  every  sugar  factory  and  every  cus- 
tomhouse.   The  duty  upon  sugar  is  assessed  according  to  the  i-eadinir 
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of  these  instruments.  The  bureau  has  devised  one  which  is  in  com- 
mon use,  and  it  is  manufactured  in  this  country.  Before  the  war  we 
purchased  them  from  abroad.  That  meant  a  good  many  scientific 
investigations  that  have  extended  over  a  number  of  years.  Another 
use  of  the  optical  instruments  is  in  the  measurement  of  color. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  furnish  the  standards  for  all  the  various 
sugar  refineries? 

MI.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  also  those  used  by  the  customs  officials? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  come  to  the  sugar  item,  that 
will  be  brought  out  further,  but  vou  asked  for  our  general  organiza- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  run  rougnly  over  these  various  divisions.  I 
was  going  to  bring  out  those  things  when  we  got  to  these  special 
funds. 

CHEMISTBY  DIVISION. 

There  is  the  chemistry  division.  A  whole  building  is  devoted  to 
chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  a  problem  that  comes  up  in  connection 
with  the  standards  of  measurement  of  quality  of  material  in  which 
we  do  not  have  to  use  chemical  analysis.  The  composition  or  purity 
of  the  material  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  standard  of  a  material ; 
we  must  know  that  that  material  is  pure.  And  so  chemistry  enters 
into  every  one  of  these  otTier  divisions.  Then  there  is  a  certain  line 
of  testing  that  is  altogether  chemical,  the  testing  of  paints  and  oils 
of  various  kinds,  for  instance,  but  is  an  accessory  to  every  field  of 
work  done  at  the  bureau. 

ENGINEEBINO  DIVISION. 

The  sixth  division  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  engineering  de- 
vices, pressure  guages,  the  current  meters,  and  all  devices  of  that 
^rt  that  we  test  and  calibrate.  The  work  of  this  division  is  largely 
the  determining  standard  of  performance  largely  for  the  Govern- 
ment services,  such  as  fire  extinguishers,  vacuum  cleaners,  ventilators, 
and  many  other  devices. 

The  seventh  division  has  to  do  with  structural  and  miscellaneous 
materials.  The  former  includes  the  metals,  cement,  stone,  clay  prod- 
ucts, lime,  sand,  and  other  heavy  materials  as  they  are  used  in  build- 
ing or  structural  work,  and  the  latter  comprises  textiles,  paper,  leather, 
rubber,  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  inks,  and  many  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials. The  work  will  all  be  described  more  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  special  funds  providing  for  the  various  definite  classes  of 
materials. 

METALLUBGICAL   DIVISION. 

The  eighth  division  is  the  division  of  metallurgj-,  in  which  is 
taken  up  the  properties  of  metals,  both  bronzes  or  nonferrous,  and 
iron  and  steel  or  ferrous  metals,  and  so  on — metals  of  all  kinds  and 
for  all  purposes — a  most  important  branch  of  the  bureau's  work  from 
many  points  of  view. 

Tlie  ninth  division  has  to  do  with  ceramics.  It  deals  with  the 
standards  of  quality  and  properties  of  all  clay  products  from  the 
'•^mmon  brick  to  the  finest  porcelain.  Clay  products  enter  into  the 
'iaily  occupation  of  life  second  to  no  other  products,  and  their  manu- 
fa  ture  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  varied  industries  of 
the  country.     Our  work  in  this  field  will  be  explained  later. 
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Now,  that  is  the  general  layout  of  the  bureau.  Each  one  of  thoso 
divisions  will  have  more  or  less  of  each  of  the  kind  of  standards.  If 
you  go  to  the  Weights  and  Measures  Division,  you  will  find  that  the 
work  there  nearly  all  relates  to  standards  of  measurements^  If  you 
go  to  these  special  divisions,  you  will  find  they  nearly  all  refer  to  the 
standards  of  quality.  I  have  a  list  of  the  funds  in  order,  if  you 
want  to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  SHRE^•E.  Does  that  list  which  vou  have  conform  to  the  items 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.    The  next  after  the  salaries  is  equipment. 

Mr.  Shr£\'£.  Perhaps  we  might  go  into  the  salary  question  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  or  three  points  about  the  salaries 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  out. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPIXiYEES — INCREASES    IN    SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shre\'E.  I  notice  that  the  1922  appropriation  calls  for  $432*3(><), 
and  the  estimate  for  1923  is  for  $522,560.  You  might  tell  us  what 
accounts  for  that  difference. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  $90,000;  that  is,  for 
24  salary  increases  and  48  ftew  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Will  you  tell  the  amo«nt  of  the  24  increases  t 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  24  salary  increases  amount  to  $13,900.  That 
is  an  insignificant  sum,  but  it  is  vital  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  one,  two  physicists,  at  $6,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  say  just  a  word  about  those. 

Mr.  SnRE\'E.  You  might  put  into  the  record  the  increases  in  tabu- 
lated form. 

Saiariea, 

Present  salnry  Appropriation $4.^,  :i«5il 

l^lHtinintes  call  for ri22!."i<90 

Total  increase  requented  on  salaries 90, 200| 

24  SAilary  increases 1H.  SMD 

48  new  poaitions 76.240 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

Scientific  (3  increat»es.  17  new  positions) 41.7(K) 

Administration  and  office  (7  increases,  6  new  positions) 1.3.1^) 

Construction  (6  Increases,  11  new  i)ositions) 20.  l^i 

Plant  (8  increases,  14  new  (Misitions) 14.30(1 

Present  force: 

Statutory 343 

Lump    sums 2i>l 

Transferred    funds 24.1 

Total  (last  year,  870) s7^ 

Thirty-nine  ix)8ltions.  at  $.'>4,000.  >vere  droppetl  by  the  committee  in  1921. 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  two  are  to  provide  for  the  heads  of  two  verj 
important  scientific  lines  of  work  where  they  are  now  carried  on 
special  or  transferred  funds.  Of  the  scientific  positions,  there  art 
3  increases  and  17  new  positions.  There  are  the  3  increases  of  thi 
higher  men,  where  we  must  raise  the  salaries.  The  17  new  positions 
are  testers,  minor  scientific  men  who  take  care  of  this  increased  test^ 
ing.  The  testing  the  bureau  is  called  upon  to  do  in  all  lines  is  practi^ 
cally  four  times  as  much  as  it  did  Iwfore,  and  our  inability  to  carrj 
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on  that  testing  is  such  that  we  are  ^ttiner  a  great  many  complainti=5. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  industries  that  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent upon  standards.  Take  the  makers  of  all  sorts  of  measuring  de- 
vices as  one  class.  There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  making 
measuring  devices  that  make  instniments  which  must  be  calibrateii 
with  standards  they  get  from  the  bureau.  I  could  name  you  three 
or  four  kinds  of  important  testing  where  the  entire  number  of  those 
new  positions  could  be  used.  When  we  went  before  the  Budget 
Committee  we  cut  our  requirements  down  to  the  I'ery  low-est  amount 
that  could  be  considered  without  danger. 

In  the  administration  office  there  are  7  increases  and  6  new  posi- 
tions. I  have  in  detail  the  increases  in  the  construction  division, 
plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  and  people  of  that  kind  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant,  8  increases,  and  14  new  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  24  increases? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  24  increases  and  48  new  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  amounts  to  $90,200? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate, 
reduced  to  a  point  far  below  what  is  needed  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  administration's  desire  to  reduce  to  the  very  lowest  amount  essen- 
tial. 

In  1921  there  were  39  positions  at  $54,000,  which  were  dropped,  and 
they  were  not  war  positions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Thirty-nine? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  39  were  dropped,  and  we  have  suffered  from 
that  ever  since,  since  it  consisted  of  essential  positions,  many  of  which 
were  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  plant  and  care  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  were  39  at  $54,000,  which  were  dropped,  and 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  military  work.  We  dropped  seven  or 
eipht  hundred  military  employees. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  How  does  it  come  about  that  you  need  these  addi- 
tional men?     You  say  you  dropped  the  military  men? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  demands  made  upon  the 
hureau  now  on  the  part  of  industi:ies  are  perhaps  ten  times  what  they 
were  in  some  cases.  That  is  especially  true  m  the  case  of  testing. 
For  instance,  take  one  line  of  testing  of  glassware  that  is  used  in 
measuring.  Before  the  war  a  lot  of  that  was  imported,  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  imported,  and  it  came  for  testing.  That  industry  has  grown 
Qp  in  this  country  until  we  import  very  little  of  those  articles.  I 
hope  we  will  not  import  any  of  them.  We  have  ten  times  the  amount 
to  test  now  that  we  had  before  the  war,  and  we  are  so  far  behind  that 
we  are  continually  getting  into  trouble.  I  can  give  you  as  we  go 
along  several  other  cases  where  we  are  so  far  behind  in  our  testing 
^ork  that  we  are  simply  getting  into  trouble ;  we  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  keep  this  testing  work  up  because  it  is  essential  to  in- 
dustry. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPIX)TE£S. 

Mr.  Shrisvb.  How  many  positions  do  you  have  all  together? 
Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  present  there  are  878.     That  is  8  over  last 
year. 
Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  of  those  are  in  Washington? 

88283—22 28 
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Mr.  Stratton.  All  but  15  or  20.  As  to  work  in  Washington,  there 
are  two  sides  to  that  question.  We  did  have  several  branch  offices, 
and  there  are  some  who  are  in  favor  of  such  offices,  but  in  research 
work,  investigational  work,  it  is  generally  economical  to  do  it  at  a 
central  place.  It  might  just  as  well  be  somewhere  else,  and  sometimes 
I  am  sorry  we  are  not  somewhere  else ;  but  we  have  tried  to  concen- 
trate and  reduce  administrative  expenses;  besides,  experts  are  very 
scarce.  If  we  were  to  divide  up  our  work  in  a  number  of  places  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  experts.  It  is  more  economical  in  most 
cases  to  have  them  together. 

Mr.  Shremi:.  You  are  asking  for  about  a  5  per  cent  increase  in 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  878  and  are  asking  for  48  more  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  pretty  close  to  48  more. 

Mr.  Shreve,  And  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  about  $9<),(XM) 
to  cover  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $90,000  to  cover  both  the  salary  increases  and  the 
new  positions.  In  the  lump  sums  our  personnel  is  not  quite  the 
same — it  is  about  the  same,  but  we  observe  the  same  rules.  I  have  a 
"Classification  of  personnel,"  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  look 
at.  It  is  as  follows:  The  classification  is  a  simple  one  and  covers  all 
scientific,  technical,  or  clerical  places;  it  will  answer  equally  well  in 
any  bureau  when  once  the  base  or  standard  salary  of  a  given  class  is 
fixed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  had  better  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  copied  into  the  record,  as  follows : ) 

Classificaiion  of  personnel — Bureau  of  Standards. 

SCIENTIFIC. 


S54(M1,080, 
apprentices. 


Apprentices,  aid, 
routine  workers, 
testers,  etc. 


|l,20O-tl,560, 
junior. 


Assistant  in  re- 
search work,  ad- 
vanced testing, 
etc. 


$1,600-11,920, 
standard. 


General  research 
workers  and  su- 
pervisors of  tests. 


|1,9(«V-I3,0Q0, 
experts. 


Advanced  research 
workers  in  charge 
of  investigations 
and  supervisors 
of  tests. 


$3,300-15,400,  ad- 
ministrators and 
specialists. 


In  charve  of  sen  ions 
and  divisioiia.  di- 
recting and  rt>Y- 
dinatiug  Te^ciarx.4] 
work. 


$l20-$600,  apprentices. 


CLERICAL. 


$720-$900,  junior. 


Apprentices,  delivery  of  '  Copyists,    iQwer    grade 
mail,     mimeograph       clerical  workers,  etc. 
work,  etc. 


$1,000-$!  ,500,  standard. 


Stenographers  and  type- 
writers, advanced  cler- 
ical workers,  etc. 


$l,600-$2,500,  experts. 


Head  clerks  to  scientifj  - 
divisions,  technk-a! 
clerks,  specialired  ati-i 
experienced  5apervi5- 
ors  of  responsible  Uue 
of  work. 


ARTISANS. 


$480-$g40, 
apprentices. 


Apprentices,  help- 
ers, Isll^rers, 
charwomen,  etc. 


$900-«,320, 
Junior. 


Instrument  makers, 
plumbers,    eleo- 
tridans,  carpen- 
ters, etc. 


$1,400-$1,680, 
standard. 


Instrument  makers , 
plumbers,     elec- 
tricians, carpen- 
ters, etc. 


$1,8O»-$1,02O, 
eipeits. 


Instrument  makers. 

Slumbers,     elec- 
ridans,  earpen- 
ters,  foremen,  etc. 


$2,oa>-$2,200. 


Foremen  aadsap«r- 
visofs  of  skiil««t 
artisans. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  classification  we  have  followed  in  mak- 
ing out  the  estimates  and  the  one  we  have  followed  for  many  years 
it  is  siiQple  and  applicable  to  almost  any  kind  of  experts  or  the 
various  grades  in  any  line. 

PHYSICISTS. 

Mr.  Shbei-e.  You  ask  for  some  new  positions.  What  is  the  neces- 
sity for  those  two  new  physicists  at  $6,000  each  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  two  physicists  that  we  are  paying  from 
lump  or  transferred  sums.  There  are  two  lines  of  work  which  have 
come  up  within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  exceedingly  important  lines 
of  work,  where  we  have  carried  them  entirely  on  these  funds. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  head  jDOsitions  fixed  as  statutory  posi- 
tions. One  of  these  is  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  division  which 
handles  these  new  devices  of  all  sorts.  That  is  the  division  that  de- 
veloped for  the  Aviation  Service  some  entirely  new  navigation  in- 
struments. 

ASSOCIATE  PH Y8IC1 STS — CHEM I STS. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Then  you  have  two  associates. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  other  one  of  these  higher  places  is  the  man 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  heat  or  gas  engine  work.  That  is  a  new^  line 
of  work  which  has  come  up  since  and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war.  There  will  be  two  division  chiefs  that  are  made  statutorv. 
Now,  they  are  both  carried  on  other  funds. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  There  are  two  associates. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  two  associates  are  to  act  as  section  chiefs  in 
some  of  these  divisions.  And  there  is  one  chemist,  at  $5,000.  That 
is  for  this  line  of  chemistry — physical  chemistry — which  has  arisen 
recently,  within  the  last  10  or  12  years.  So  we  must  have  a  better 
man  and  an  expert. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  another  chemist,  at  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  is  a  section  chief.  He  is  a  man  to  take  charge 
of  some  particular  lines.  In  this  case  it  happens  to  be  the  electro- 
plating, a  new  thing.  I  wish  we  had  time  to  go  into  the  question  of 
electroplating  and  what  it  has  been  to  the  country.  That  is  a  special 
fnnd.  I  might  say  that  we  showed  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
l^rinting  how  to  duplicate  their  plates  by  that  method,  and  they  are 
'tsincr  that  method  now. 

LABORATORY   TESTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  five  laboratory  testers. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  5  testers  and  the  6  others  of  a  higher  grade, 
making  11  in  all,  are  people  to  be  put  in  these  lines  like  the  testing  of 
<*hemical  glassware,  weights,  and  clinical  thermometers,  where  we  are 
usually  behind. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  these  new  positions  mean  advances  for  the 
"l<ler  men  into  these  positions,  or  new  positions  for  new  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  always  give  the  man  on  the  job  the  chance  if  he 
^>s  been  trained  in  the  line  and  is  ready ;  we  give  him  the  first  dppor- 
^nity ;  but  in  this  case  these  testers  would  be  all  new. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  about  those  chemists? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Some  of  those  chemists  would  be  new.  A  few  mi^ht 
be  promoted,  but  not  generall3\ 

There  s  a  fund  transferred  to  us  from  the  military  departments 
for  carrying?  on  work  on  that  class  of  problems.  We  do  a  very  lar<re 
amount  of  that  special  work  for  the  (lovernment  service.  Of  course, 
we  would  not  carry  a  man  on  a  ^iven  fund  and  start  him  on  some 
other  work,  nor  should  any  of  our  leaders  be  carried  on  transfer 
funds. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  later  put  into  the  record  the  amoimt  of  the 
transfer  fund? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.    I  can  tell  you  that  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000.  However, 
it  is  only  available  for  the  special  work  for  which  it  was  transferred. 

PRIVATE  HECKI-rrARY  TO  DIRECTOR CLERKS. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  note  vou  are  asking  for  a  private  secretarv  at 
$2,500.  ^  ^       '  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  have  no  j^rivate  secretary  at  present.  1 
take  a  clerk  and  use  him  for  that  purpose.  I  have  never  had  a  pri- 
vate secretarv  designated  and  I  would  like  to  have  one  if  that  can  l)e 
done.    It  would  facilitate  the  work  of  the  office  very  much. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  two  clerks  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Stratton,  Those  are  for  an  increase  in  our  office  work.  Our 
clerical  force  is  far  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  has  l^een  no 
increase  in  the  office  force  for  six  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  two  clerks  at  $1,200.  These  would  be  new 
places  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  not  sav  about  that.  If  there  are  any  of 
the  minor  grades  that  we  had  to  have  we  would  pay  them  under  tliis 
classification  that  I  showed  you. 

CHIEF   TEU-IPHONE   OPERATOR. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  chief  phone  operator  t 
Mr.  Stratton.  Because  it  takes  two  and  we  need  both.  Our  build- 
ings are  detached,  and  instead  of  having  a  lot  of  messengers  we  do 
a  great  deal  by  telephone.  We  have  a  very  good  interior  telephone 
service,  so  I  can  telephone  to  any  building  in  the  bureaiL  It  save^ 
a  lot  of  time.  We  have  to  have  separate  buildings  because  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  going  on. 

INNTRUMEXT   DESIGNER. 

Mr.  Shre\-e.  And  you  are  asking  for  one  instrument  designer. 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that  position? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  a  great  many  mechanicians  and  a  great 
many  scientific  men,  who  are  developing  devices  not  only  for  testin** 
and  research  work  but  sometimes  making  impi't)vements  that  wiU 
help  an  industry.  (Generally  when  a  man  takes  up  an  investigati<iii 
or  a  line  of  testing  his  apparatus  is  all  new.  These  people  are  nctt 
skilled  designers;  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  can  prolwibly 
make  a  sketch,  and  this  man  takes  all  of  those  and  puts  them  in  forni 
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for  the  shopwork.  We  have  some  40  or  50,  perhaps  more,  mecha- 
nicians that  are  engaged  in  work  that  needs  that  sort  ot  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  personnel  I  notice  you  have  a  director,  an 
assistant  to  the  director,  and  the  private  secretary  to  the  director,  and 
a  secretary.    Are  the  two  secretaries  a  duplication  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  secretary  you  speak  of  there  is  the 
secretary  of  the  bureau,  who  has  charge  of  the  office  and  the  clerks 
of  the  office  and  all  publications.  The  private  secretary  to  me  would 
be  a  man  in  the  office  who  looks  after  all  engagements  or  appoint- 
ments and  does  the  general  work  of  a  private  secretary,  whereas  the 
assistant  to  the  director  is  engaged  in  supervising  scientific  work. 
He  is  the  assistant  director  and  keeps  track  of  the  scientific  researches. 
I  am  very  glad  you  brought  out  that  question.  The  duties  are  en- 
tirely distinct. 

FOREMEN    MECHANICIANS. 

Mr.  Shre^'e.  You  are  asking  for  four  foremen  mechanicians.  Why 
<lo  you  need  those  ? 

.  Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  but  two.  There  are  three  shops  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  in  charge  of  each  one  of  those  shops  must  be  a 
foreman,  a  man  not  only  an  expert  but  of  long  experience,  who  can 
handle  men.  There  is  one  shop  down  in  the  large  building,  and  there 
is  one  shop  in  tlie  main  building.  There  are  more  than  three  shops, 
but  they  can  be  handled  by  three  men,  and  there  is  one  foreman 
now. 

Mr.  Shke\^  How  is  that  woi-k  being  done  now  ? 
Mr.  Stkatton.  We  are  simply  taking  one  of  the  men  out  of  the 
diop  and  designating  him  as  for  the  time  being  in  charge  of  that. 

SHOP    APPHENTICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  four  shop  apprentices  at  $720 
each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Shop  apprentices  are  young  men  whom  we  take 
in  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  the  rougher  work  about  a  shop.  For 
^very  expert  workman  you  should  have  a  junior  or  two  and 
an  apprentice.  There  are  many  kinds  of  work  m  the  shop  that  can 
iw  carried  on  by  these  boys  and  junior  workmen  as  well  as  by  the 
skilled  men.  And  there  is  another  side  to  this:  There  are  very  few 
places  where  instrument  makers  are  trained  in  this  country.  Nearly 
all  of  ours  have  been  trained  abroad. 

The  shops  in  this  country  are  all  on  a  manufacturing  basis,  and 
the  man  makes  one  thing  and  does  only  one  thing,  whereas  these 
instrument  makers  build  up  a  telescope,  a  microscope,  or  any  com- 
plicated instrument.  We  take  bright  youngsters  for  this  work,  and 
in  about  four  years  they  will  become  good  junior  instrument  makers. 
U  is  a  rare  opportunity,  and  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
^  nited  l^ates,  for  a  boy  to  get  that  sort  of  training.  Some  of  our 
hest  men  have  been  trained  that  way.  Only  yesterday  there  was  a 
vacrancy  in  a  junior  place  at  $1,000,  and  we  advanced  a  young  man 
to  that  who  had  finished  his  apprenticeship. 
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WATCHMEN. 


Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  four  new  watchmen.  How  many 
watchmen  have  you  now?  , 

Mr.  Strattox.  I  think  there  are  eight  statutory.  That  number 
has  been  carried  for  a  long  time  and  we  have  had  no  additional 
M'atchmen  since  two  new  buildings  were  added,  and  if  we  have  but 
four  it  will  necessitate  taking  firemen  from  the  laborers  and  others. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  watchmen  now.  Are  they  provided  out  of 
the  himp  sum? 

Mr,  Strattox.  In  some  cases.  They  have  to  be  paid  in  that  way, 
but  not  in  the  way  that  you  might  suppose.  We  take  off  of  the  trans- 
fer and  special  sums  a  certain  percentage — 5  or  10  per  cent — for 
overhead,  but  would  only  use  that  on  such  matters  of  general  admin- 
istration as  are  increased  by  those  funds  but  can  not  be  separated 
from  work  of  a  similar  nature.  All  watchmen  should  be  specifically 
appropriated  for  except,  perhaps,  any  special  or  temporary  or  emer- 
gency cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  w^atchmen  you  have  now 
Muder  all  funds  altogether? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could  tell  you.  I  find  it  is  eight  statutory  and  two 
on  general  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  eight  statutory. 

Mr.  Straitox.  Eight  statutory  and  two  from  other  funds. 


SKILLED  WOODWORKl'm. 


Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  one  skilled  woodworker,  at  $1,400  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  We  have  quite  a  large  shop  in  which  we  do  all  sorts 
of  woodwork — fine  cabinetwork  for  apparatus  as  well  as  rough  car- 
penter work.  He  is  a  skilled  woodworker,  a  cabinetmaker,  a  man 
who  must  make  the  wood  parts  of  instruments — not  a  carpenter — 
and  he  is  a  man  of  very  superior  quality. 


ENGII7EEB. 


Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  one  engineer? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  have  added  an  en- 
tirely new  heating  unit  anil  two  buildinps.  We  do  not  have  a  cen- 
tral power  plant,  and  we  had  to  establish  a  supplementary  i>o\ver 
plant.  We  have  an  engineer  in  charge  of  that,  as  well  as  a  part  of 
the  other  power  plant.  Our  power  plant  has  probably  doubled  in 
size  since  we  have  had  any  addition  to  the  force.  The  power  plant 
is  now  three  times  the  size  it  was  at  first.  Instead  of  one  plant  we 
have  three  detached  plants.  They  are  uneconomical:  and  we  snh- 
mitted  an  estimate  two  or  three  years  ago  for  a  central  power  plant. 
but  because  of  the  high  prices  that  prevailed  for  building  at  thai 
time  the  matter  was  deferred. 


NEED  OF  CENTRAL  POWER  PI^NT. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  you  do  not  have  a  central  power  plant  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin".  Is  not  any  one  of  these  plants  that  you  have  oi 
sufficient  size  to  permit  of  expansion  so  as  to  provide  for  the  entire 
set  of  buildings? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  By  increasing  the  size  of  one  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  had  better  increase  a  building  or  build 
a  separate  one  suited  for  the  work.  There  are  some  arguments  in 
favor  of  each  method  of  procedure,  but  the  new  building  could  be 
simpler  in  design  and  better  suited  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  be  the  more  economical  method  of  pro- 
cedure to  enlarge  one  of  the  existing  plants  and  suspend  the  other? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  there  is  only  one  of  them  tnat  is  anything 
like  central.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  would  be  better  to  enlarge 
that  or  to  make  a  new  building  of  cheaper  construction  by  itself.  It 
would  cost  about  the  same  and  be  much  better,  since  it  could  be 
desired  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  far  apart  are  your  buildings? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is,  I  should  say,  from  a  central  point,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  outlying  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  saving  if  you  had 
a  central  power  plant? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  computed  that  last  year  and  we  found  that  we 
could  reduce  our  operating  expenses  down  to  one-half  of  what  they 
are  now. 

Mr.  Shre^^.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr;  Stratton.  It  would  amount  to  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  a 
year,  but  we  would  produce  all  of  our  current  and  heat,  which  we  do 
not  do  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  estimate  a  central  power  plant  would 
cost? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  building  would  cost  probably  $100,000,  and 
probably  a  little  more  the  way  things  are  going,  and  we  would  trans- 
fer to  that  much  of  our  machinery.  We  have  not  bought  any  in  the 
last  three  years  that  would  not  fit  in  such  a  plan.  We  have  stand- 
ardized our  kinds  of  current  for  general  use,  and  so  on;  but  we 
would  have  to  buy  some  new  boilers,  and  it  would  probably  cost 
about  an  equal  amount  to  fit  it  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  cost  about  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  but  that  is  with  what  we  have.  We  harve 
?ot  quite  a  bit  on  hand,  an  amount  that  would  cost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand new. 

FIREMAN, 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  ask  for  four  firemen  at  $750  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  we  need  all  the  time,  those  four.  In  the 
winter  we  supply  from  the  overhead  fund  a  few  firemen  that  are 
needed  for  excess  work,  but  our  statutory  firemen  we  need  regularly 
to  meet  our  requirements. 

EXPERT    OPTICIAN. 

Mr.  Shreat?.  You  are  asking  for  an  expert  optician  at  $2,000. 
Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  making  a  scientific  apparatus  we  often  have  to 
make  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  highest  degree  of  precision,  and  it  is 
absolutelv  necessary  to  have  some  one  man  of  that  sort  to  do  this 
work.    We  have  some  who  are  doing  the  ordinary  work  on  optics, 
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but  this  is  intended  to  provide  for  an  expert  who  makes  the  highest 
degree  of  optical  parts  such  as  were  before  imported  altogether  from 
Germany  and  England.  Such  workmen  are  very  rare  and  are  essen- 
tial to  our  work. 

JANITORB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Also  you  are  asking  for  five  janitors  at  $720  each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  watchmen  and 
firemen.  All  of  these  places  were  on  at  one  time.  We  put  them  on 
originally.  Those  w^atchmen  and  janitors  and  firemen  are  all  inci- 
dent to  tne  two  buildings  that  have  been  built  and  added  to  our  plant 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  covers  the  48  new  positions  that  you  are  asking 
for?       . 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  apparatus,   MACHINERY,  T<X)LS,  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  apparatus,  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  used 
in  connection  with  buildings  or  work  of  the  bureau,  laboratory  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  apparatus, 
machinery,  or  other  appliances,  including  their  exchange;  piping: 
wiring  and  construction  incident  to  the  installation  of  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery or  appliances;  furniture  for  laboratory  and  offices,  and  cases 
for  apparatus;  you  had  $75,000  in  the  appropriation  for  1922,  and 
are  asking  for  $75,0(M)  for  1923. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  fund  that  provides  for  the  ireneral 
equipment  in  all  these  divisions.  It  also  provides  for  any  additional 
machinery  to  the  power  plant  and  all  materials  used  in  the  (H>n- 
struction  of  apparatus  or  put  into  the  plumbing  and  piping  and  wir- 
ing alterations  of  laboratory  equipment. 

XTTMBER  OF  BniiDINGS. 

Mr.  Hftchixson.  How  manv  buildings  have  vou? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  10  altogether,  and  the  fact  is,  that  last 
year  we  only  had  about  half  the  fund  that  was  necessary.  Then* 
was  a  great  deal  of  new  wiring,  f'or  instance,  we  had  to  puix'has** 
one  electrical  device  which  would  enable  us  to  use  city  current  at  a 
cost  of  $7,500,  and  another  at  $3,600,  and  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  breakage  and  repair  work  in  the  power  plant,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  power  plant  and  the  heating  plant  we  have  a  third  con- 
(hictor  in  the  power  plant  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  that  is  giv- 
ing on.  This  year  we  have  had  to  rebuild  the  refrigeration  plant  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000.    The  fund  has  been  inadequate  for  two  years  past. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  could  you  not  make  up  a  statement  of  how 
the  $75,000  is  spent  and  what  you  expect  to  spend  it  for  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  insert  tliat  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Estimated  expenditures  from  equipment  appropriation. 


Clasaification. 

1922 

1«23 

Classification. 

1922 

1923 

Contrart  work » 

12,500 

$3,000  ! 

liaboratory  suDplies 

$14,500 

700 

400 

5,S00 

2,500 

8,000 

400 

$15,000 
800 

OfHoe  siinnlics 

Ubnntary  apparatus 

UacfainerT  and  macbine  tools 

J^nsU  toob  and  utensils 

23,000 

2,400 

3,600 

6,000 

500 

24,000 
2,500  1 
4,000  1 
6,000 
500 

Mechanical  shop  supplies 

500 

Construction  and  repair  supplies.. 
Gas « 

5,500 
3,200 

Furniture  and  furnishines 

Electric  current ' 

9,500 

Office  eqiiii»ment  (devices) 

Miscellaneous  supplies 

500 

Total  for  supplier 

Total  for  eQiiipment 

35,500 

37,000 

32,000 

35,000 

Total    equipment    appro- 
priation   

70,000 

75,000 

'  Construction  of  equipment. 

*  For  experimental  purposes,  laboratory  uses. 


&ir.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  about  the  laboratory  apparatus 
You  had  $23,000  for  1922  and  you  now  ask  for  $24,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  first  thing  I  mentioned.  Whenever 
we  undertake  a  research  or  require  new  apparatus  in  this  testing 
work,  this  is  the  fund  it  comes  out  of. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Next  is  machinery  and  machine  tools.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  that? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  provides  for  any  machine  tools  which  we  buy 
or  any  machine  which  goes  into  the  power  plant.    As  I  stated  a 
moment  ago,  we  bought  two  electrical  machines  this  year,  one  cost 
§7.500  and  the  other  $3,500,  and  mounting  and  wiring  of  them  prob- 
ably cost  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  more. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Here  is  an  item  of  furniture  and  furnishings,  $6,000. 
Dr.  Stratton.  Any  furniture  and  furnishings  that  come  out  of 
that  appropriation  would  be  the  special  pieces  and  the  devices  built 
in  connection  with  laboratory  work.     No  office  furniture  comes  out 
of  that  fund. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Office  equipment,  $500? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  office  equipment  that 
imder  the  comptroller's  decision  must  be  bought  out  of  that,  but  gen- 
erally office  supplies  come  out  of  the  contingent  (general  expense) 
fund;  it  is  only  equipment  that  comes  from  this  fund.  There  are 
a  certain  few  devices  like,  I  think  probably  it  may  be  adding  ma- 
chinery, but  that  is  all.  There  is  very  little  equipment  purchased 
for  the  office  out  of  this  fund ;  it  is  for  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  get  office  equipment  from  the  contingent 
fund? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir ;  practically  altogether.    I  could  look  over 
that  and  tell  you  exactly  what  that  is  for. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  mention  laboratory  supplies. 
Dr.  Stratton.  To  keep  our  own  records  straight  in  this  fund  and 
kwp  track  of  things,  we  divided  these  equipment  expenditures  into 
two  classes,  those  wnich  are  permanent  and  numbered  and  inven- 
toried, and  those  things  which  are  expended— that  is,  they  are  used  up. 
But  that  would  not  apply  to  coal  and  would  not  apply  to  any  of 
these  things  mentioned  in  general  expense  or  contingent  fund,  but 
would  apply  to  materials  used  in  laboratory  investigations  or  mate- 
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rials  used  in  making  equipment  and  so  on,  or  into  operation,  would 
come  from  here.  We  have  been  compelled  to  get  a  little  away  from 
our  idea  of  the  classification  because  of  the  comptroller's  decision. 
But  generally  speaking  we  have  divided  that  fund  into  two  classes: 
The  things  that  are  inventoried  and  not  expended,  and  the  others 
which  are  expended.  Much  of  the  material  is  used  up  in  the  shops 
but  appears  again  in  the  form  of  apparatus  which  is  inventoried 
and  numbered. 

Under  laboratory  supplies,  you  will  find  the  various  supplies  like 
wire  used  in  experimental  work  and  various  kinds  of  chemicals,  lots 
of  supplies  which  are  used  in  the  everyday  work  of  a  laboratory,  and 
that  is  where  thev  come  from. 

Mr.  Shreve.  iJsed  up? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  used  up.  And  here,  again,  is  a  small  item 
of  office  supplies.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  buy  office  supplies  out  of  this, 
except  some  things  where  offices  are  doing  work  for  the  others.  But 
in  each  one  of  these  two  office  casevS  I  could  give  you  an  exact  state- 
ment, because  the  controller's  office  has  made  certain  rulings  that 
certain  things  should  be  procured  in  a  certain  way.  But  with  those 
two  exceptions,  we  have  followed  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Shbkve.  The  next  is  mechanical  shop  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Mechanical  shop  supplies  are  certain  things  that 
would  go  into  the  shop  like  the  waste,  cutting  oils,  lubricating  oils, 
etc.,  that  they  use  on  the  devices  and  machines  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

The  next  item  is  construction  and  repair  supplies.  That  would  l>e 
the  materials  that  go  into  the  construction  and  repair  of  apparatus 
and  special  equipment  that  is  made.  That  is  the  large  item  that 
covers  brass  and  steel  and  all  the  materials  used. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  increase  of  $700  in  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  gas  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  main  supply  of  gas  is  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  that  item  is  for  the  regular  work  for 
which  the  gas  would  be  used.  There  are  special  investigations  like 
clay  products,  optical  glass,  etc.,  where  we  are  using  gas  furnaces 
and  the  gas  used  is  charged  to  the  fund  for  that  particular  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  electric  current. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  current  that  we  have  to  buy  from  the  city 
because  our  plant  is  entirely  too  small. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  make  your  own  current  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  do  not  make  enough.  Our  plant  has  been  en- 
tirely outgrown. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Having  all  these  men,  why  could  you  not,  with 
small  expense,  make  all  your  current  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  could  if  we  had  the  powerhouse  and  equipment. 
It  is  not  quite  so  easy.  You  would  have  to  put  the  equipment  in 
accord  on  a  standard  basis,  all  of  which  we  considered  very  care- 
fully, and  the  cheapest  way  out  of  it  was  to  put  in  a  converter,  as? 
we  call  it,  an^  buy  the  current  from  the  city,  and  this  is  what  it  cost. 
It  involves  the  least  immediate  outlay  but  is  not  the  most  economical 
in  the  long  run. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  seems  quite 
a  stun.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  you  would  have  to  spend  a  great 
amount  to  increase  your  capacity  to  that  extent. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  only  covers  part  of  it.  There  are  some  elec- 
trical furnaces  and  devices  like  that  which  use  a  large  amount  of 
electricity,  and  that  would  be  paid  from  the  fund  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

COST    TO    ESTABLISH    POWER    PLANT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  the  establishment  of  that  power  plant 
cost? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  would  cost  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  you  paying  now? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  or  $30,000  for  elec- 
trical power  for  all  purposes.  In  the  metallurgical  department, 
where  they  are  using  electrical  furnaces,  the  power  that  is  used  for 
a  particular  furnace  is  metered  and  they  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
funds  and  out  of  the  transfer  funds  where  they  involve  work  that 
requires  current.  The  maintenance  of  our  power  plant  is  more  than 
that,  but  it  includes  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  machines, 
etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  for  power? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  divided  into  two  factors.  First, 
there  is  the  power  used  in  the  ordinary  lighting,  heating,  and  ven- 
tilating of  the  building;  and,  second,  we  use  a  large  amount  of  elec- 
tric power  for  the  operation  of  machines,  the  running  of  furnaces, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Perhaps  I  better  make  the  question  read,  "Light 
and  power."  I  would  like  to  get  on  the  record  somewhere  the  ap- 
proximate amount  of  outlay  for  light  and  power. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  approximate  outlay  for  electric  li^ht  and 
power  of  the  usual  kinds  incident  to  the  ventilating,  lighting  and 
elevator  service  of  the  buildings  would  probably  be  in  the  neigh- 
lH)rhood  of  $15,000  a  year;  that  for  experimental  work  would  be 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  light  and  power  that  you  are  compelled, 
owing  to  your  insufficient  facilities,  to  procure  from  outside? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No;  we  produce  some  and  buy  the  rest,  but  we 
must  maintain  our  power  plant  for  heating  and  other  work.  We 
could  generate  all  of  our  curent  with  the  force  we  now  have  if  we 
had  a  power  plant  of  sufficient  size. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  refer  to  one  particular  building,  but  I  mean 
your  entire  assemblage  of  buildings,  the  whole  plant.  How  much 
do  you  think  light  and  power  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
annually? 

Dr.  iStratton.  I  should  say  $60,000,  including  heat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  the  outlay  of  $200,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central  power  plant  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  provide  that 
light  and  power  for  yourself? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  would  be  at  some  expense  ,in  operating  a 
new  plant,  but  not  as  much  as  we  now  are  when  we  are  only  pro- 
ducing a  small  part  of  the  total  current  used. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  want  to  do,  Doctor,  is  to  set  T)ut  on  the 
record  the  cost  involved  in  the  improvement  that  you  asked  for,  and 
the  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  it  by  the  saving  of  this  tre- 
mendous outlay  for  light  and  power. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  saving  would  amount  to  perhaps  $60,000  a 
year,  but  there  is  still  another  much  more  important  problem.  We 
have  to  have  a  large  variety  of  current;  we  have  to  have  control 
of  our  current;  and  this  year  I  know  in  one  case  where  we  lost  $4,000 
or  $5,000  worth  of  material  because  the  city  current  went  oflf  on 
us — the  city  current  we  are  buying,  and  we  have  had  a  great  many 
failures  as  well  as  inconveniences  this  year  due  to  the  failure  of 
our  outside  power.  Seliability  is  a  great  factor  in  our  work;  the 
power  must  not  stop. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  want  of  this  central  plant  leads  to  inefficiency 
in  the  performance  of  ]^our  work  and  loss  of  considerable  money  i 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  loss  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
renresented  by  the  actual  dollars  that  we  save. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  down  to  this: 
"Would  the  amount  of  money  that  you  are  now  expending  for  electric 
power  give  you  sufficient  income  on  investment  that  would  neces- 
sarily establish  and  maintain  this  power  in  order  to  afford  a  good 
return  on  the  money  invested  ?  j 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it.  Just  before  the 
war  we  had  a  report  made  by  a  very  competent  set  of  engineers, 
and  they  reported  not  only  as  to  the  need  of  a  suitable  plant  but 
pointed  out  the  uneconomical  use  of  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  you  ever  get  an  estimate  of  what  the  power 
plant  would  cost? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  estimate  was  $250,000.  But  we  have  been  col- 
lecting some  machinery  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  reduce  it? 

Dr.  Stratpon.  I  figure  on  $200,000. 

Mr.  OuvER.  That  would  do  away  with  the  present  power  plant  ( 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  would  do  away  with  three.  Our  power  plant 
is  in  two  different  localities  and  in  three  parts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  you  put  it  all  in  one  plant,  the  same  cost  of  oper- 
ating and  maintenance  would  probably  be  transferred  to  the  other 
plant  and  not  be  excessive  at  all? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  could  produce  all  the  current  that  we 
need  with  the  same  cost  of  maintenance  that  we  have  now  for  the 
production  for  a  third. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  The  total  for  1^2  was  $70,000,  and  you  estimate 
for  1923,  $75,000.  In  view  of  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  various 
materials  do  you  think  you  need  that  $75,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  do;  because  it  is  a  fund 
that  has  been  the  most  severely  taxed  of  all  this  year  and  was 
not  increased  to  meet  the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials ;  it  is  too 
little  now.  The  decrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
can  even  live  up  to  that;  we  are  going  to  try,  but  we  did  that  by 
avoiding  the  buying  of  something  that  could  perhaps  be  deferred 
a  year. 
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The  refrigerating  plant  has  just  been  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $7,500, 
and  that  would  come  out  of  that. 
Mr.  Shreve.  -  You  would  not  have  that  next  year  ? 
Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  we  would  not  have  that. 

BEPAIRS  AND  NECESSARY  ALTERATIONS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shrevii.  We  come  now  to  the  item  of  repairs  and  necessary 
alterations  to  buildings.  For  the  year  1922  you  had  $20,000,  and 
you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for  1923  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  provides  for  the  general  repairs  to  a  building. 
This  year  two  of  the  roofs  have  been  painted  and  cared  for.  There 
are  still  two  buildings  to  be  painted  on  the  inside.  A  large  building 
has  not  been  painted  except  in  two  or  three  corridors. 

Mr.  Shr£\i>i.  Have  you  a  statement  of  what  you  would  spend  the 
$20,000  for? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuREA^E.  And  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  $20,000  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  in  more  detailed  form,  but  in  general 
that  fund  is  used  for  upkeep.  There  has  been  very  little  painting 
done  on  any  of  those  buildings.  The  woodwork  on  three  of  them 
should  be  repainted  this  summer.  The  interior  of  the  large  building 
and  one  other  has  not  been  painted ;  the  fund  will  not  cover  it. 

NUMBER   AND   VALVE   OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  buildings  have  you  out  there  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  10. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  you  say  was  the  total  value  of  all  the 
buildings  ? 

Dr.  SritATTON.  Oh,  I  should  say  $3,000,000  or  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Shre\'E.  Is  this  the  only  fund  you  have  for  repairs  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  repairs  have  not  been  very  heavy,  have  they? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  only  other  item  would  be  that  we 
have  on  our  list  one  or  two  plumbers  and  one  or  two  electricians  who 
are  used  whenever  that  particular  thing  is  out  of  order,  but  we  have 
neglected  i-epaii-s  for  three  or  four  years  past,  especially  as  to 
painting. 

Mr.  URIFPIN.  You  ffot  $20,000  in  1921  for  repairs  and  necessary 
alterations.  Doctor.     Did  you  use  all  of  that  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and,  in  fact,  we  let  a  lot  of  work  go.  The 
interior  of  the  large  building  has  not  been  painted  except  in  part, 
and  the  woodwork  of  the  first  two  or  three  buildings  built  ought  to 
he  repainted.  This  last  year  one  of  the  roofs  went  bad,  being  13  or 
16  years  old.  The  interior  of  all  of  the  buildings  needs  painting  in 
parts.  The  exterior  woodwork  of  all  of  the  older  ones  must  be  gone 
over. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  also  include  the  statement  of  how  you 
spent  $20,000  for  1921,  and  then  we  will  have  a  picture  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  repairs  and  alterations  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  it  to  this  extent. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  your  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  little  bit  taken  off  of  that. 
The  last  year's  appropriation  was  $20,000,  and  we  reduced  it  at  the 
'request  oi  the  Budget  Committee  to  $10,000. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Entimated  expenditures  of  repairs  and  alterations. 


Classification. 


Current, 
1922 

Estimates, 
1923. 

S5,000 
1,000 
4,000 

$10,000 
2.000 
8,000 

Contract  work » 

Equipment  • 

Supplies* : 

Total I         10,000  I  20,000 

I 

*  Repairs  contracted  for. 

*  Tools,  hardware,  or  millwork. 

*  Materials  used  in  repairs  or  alterations. 

FUEL,  LIGHT,  HEAT,  POWER,  OFFICE  EXPENSES,  STATIONERY,  BOOKS,  AND 

rERIODICALS. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  The  next  item  is  for  fuel,  heat,  light  and  power, 
office  expenses,  stationery,  books,  and  periodicals. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  a  classification  of  that  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  take  up  that  first  item — fuel. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers,  as  shown  in  this  statement  [exhibiting 
statement  to  the  committee],  both  years. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  The  contract  for  construction,  1923,  estimated  $2,(X)(). 
What  does  that  cover  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  can  tell  you  in  general  terms.  It  covers  contract 
work  not  properly  paid  from  other  funds,  such  as  washing  windows, 
inspection  of  elevators,  preparation  of  rough  plans  for  any  improve- 
ments contemplated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  come  under  this  item 
unless  it  came  under  office  expenses. 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  all  office  expenses.  AVe  have  here  a  large 
detailed  statement  which  tells  what  the  amounts  are. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  item  of  books  and  periodicals,  an  increaM* 
of  $200. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  for 
nearly  all  periodicals  have  gone  up;  books  are  about  30  per  cent 
higher  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.   lou  might  tell  us  what  that  consists  of — ^books  ami 

periodicals. 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  maintain  a  technical  library  in  which  we  plan 
to  keep  all  of  the  up-to-date  books  that  refer  to  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  We  do  not  go  back  into  past  sets,  because  we  have  the 
I  library  of  Congress. 

Then  we  subscribe  to  one  'or  two  technical  periodicals  in  each  one 
of  the  sections  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industries.  Each  different 
industry  to-day  has  its  trade  periodical,  and  there  are  also  quite  a 
number  of  scientific  periodicals.  We  subscribe  to  some  of  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  periodicals  abroad;  that  is  the  way  we  keep  up 
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with  the  foreign  things ;  but  they  are  all  technical  or  scientific,  relat- 
ing to  definite  work  of  the  bureau. 

Our  periodical  and  book  list  is  entirely  that  of  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical reference  library. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  all  placed  in  your  library  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  interested  in  those  subjects? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  HiTCHiNsox.  Does  your  department  issue  any  periodicals 
itself? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Xo,  sir.  An  employee,  if  he  is  doing  a  piece  of 
work,  might  take  it  home  with  him. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  issue  any  books? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No ;  we  do  not.  Employees  can  take  out  books  and 
periodicals  for  a  limited  period  if  they  refate  to  their  work.  We  have 
very  good  connection  with  other  libraries,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
things  we  can  get  there  without  putting  them  in  our  library. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  reference  to  the  publishing  of 
brochures  by  your  bureau,  reports  of  your  work,  and  experimentation. 
Do  you  do  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh.  yes;  we  issue  a  great  many,  and  they  are  sold 
bv  the  Government  Printer.  But  we  have  a  ceiiain  free  list.  The 
Government  Printer  has  a  list  of  Government  depositories,  and  we 
have  a  few  of  the  same  class.  None  of  our  publications  are  furnished 
free  except  to  libraries  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  publish  a  regular  monthly  periodical? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  We  have  three  classes  of  publications. 
When  we  do  a  piece  of  scientific  work  that  the  public  ought  to  know 
about  it  is  prepared  like  this  [exhibiting  pamphlet  to  the  committee] 
and  put  on  sale  with  the  Government  Printer.  It  is  called  a  scien- 
tific paper  and  given  a  title  and  number. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  name  of  that,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  one  happens  to  be  of  another  series.  When  we 
do  a  piece  of  technological  work — that  is,  work  largely  in  connection 
with  the  industries — we  have  this  series  of  technological  papers.  It 
is  for  the  manufacturer  and  people  engaged  in  technical  work.  We 
^^ail  that  the  "technical  series."  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the 
class  of  people  they  reach. 

This  is  technological  paper  No.  193,  "Design  of  gas  burners." 
The  information  that  is  contained  here  will  result  in  the  savings  of 
many  millions  of  dollars'  w^orth  of  gas.  They  go  into  the  actual 
design  of  a  burner  and  show  how  the  burner  should  be  utilized  in 
order  to  economize  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Illuminating  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  little  illuminating  gas  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  kind  of  gas  do  you  reier  to  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  t\^o  kinds  of  burners.  This  is  the  burner 
that  is  used  in  ajjower  plant  where  you  use  gas. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Either  natural  gas  or  manu^ctured  gas? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  applies  to  both? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  particular  paper  had  to  do  with  the  design 
of  the  burner.  The  burner,  as  such,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  gas  burned  and  its  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  when  usinp  the  gas  for  power  purposes? 

Dr.  Strattox.  For  cooking  or  power  or  anything  else.  Here  [in- 
dicating] are  some  illustrations  of  the  burners,  and  it  gives  the 
fundamental  laws  governing  the  use  of  these  burners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  such  publications  have  you  issued  ? 

Dr.  Strattox.  We  have  issued  400  or  500,  I  suppose,  but  not  nil 
on  gas ;  they  cover  a  large  variety  of  subjects. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsox.  What  f und'is  that  paid  out  of  ? 

Dr.  Strattdx.  Out  of  the  printing  fund  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Hutch  1X80X.  And  vou  get  no  credit  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  ? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Xo. 

Here  [exhibiting  another  sample  to  the  committee]  is  one  that  has 
to  do  with  the  standards  for  gas  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  vehicles  and  maintenance.  How 
many  motor  vehicles  have  you? 

Dt.  Stratton.  We  have,  I  think,  three  trucks.  We  operate  them 
in  carrying  fi^eight  and  mail  back  and  forth.  There  may  be  four 
of  them,  but  we  only  operate  three.  They  are  Army  trucks  that 
were  turned  over  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  do  all  of  the  hauling 
of  freight  and  materials  to  and  from  the  railroad  or  the  city. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  automobiles? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  passenger  automobiles. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  for  maintenance  for  1922  $8,(KK),  and  vou 
estimate  for  1923,  $3,200? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve   That  covers  gasoline,  too,  does  it? 

Dr,  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  also  tires,  oil,  and  all  other  expenses  of 
upkeep  of  trucks  and  autos. 

Mr.  SHRE^'£.  Cost  of  maintenance,  $3,200,  including  gasoline? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  includes  repaira.  They  have  to  be  repaired 
a  good  deal,  and  the  cost  of  tires  and  the  cost  of  lubricating  oils  and 
upkeep,  in  addition  to  the  gasoline. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  much  is  gasoline? 

Dr.  Stration.  About  $2,500. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  cars  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  five  cars  and  trucks — there  mav  be  six. 
We  have  to  do  all  of  our  heavy  hauling  by  the  trucks.  \Ve  have 
three  or  four  trucks;  two  of  them  large  an3  heavy. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  MEETING  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF   WEIOHTS  AND 

MEASURES. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  covered  by  expenses  of  attendance  of 
American  member  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of 
Weights  and  Measures  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  usually  anywhere  from  $750  to  $1,200. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Where  is  it  usually  held? 

Dr.  Strattox.  In  Paris.  Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  tht* 
history  of  tliat.    There  is  established  at  Paris  by  a  treaty  an  Inter- 
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national  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  There  are  about  25 
countries  which  subscribe  to  that,  and  that  is  where  the  fundamental 
standards  for  all  countries  are  kept. 

Mr.  DiCKixfiOK.  Is  that  the  organization  that  is  promoting  this 
metric  system  f 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  the  standards  they  maintain  are  the  metric 
standards,  but  all  countries  use  that  system  for  scientific  use ;  in  this 
country  it  is  permissible  for  all  purposes,  and  in  some  it  is  com- 
pulsory for  all  uses.  It  is  universal  in  scientific  work,  and  the 
standards  of  that  system  are  maintained  at  the  international  bureau, 
and  each  of  the  leading  countries  provides  for  one  representative  to 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  that  bureau. 

Mr.  DicKiKsoN.  What  organization  is  instrumental  in  sending 
out  the  propaganda  for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  igystenx? 

Dr.  OTRATTON.  There  are  two  in  this  country,  one  known  as  the 
American  Metric  Association  and  the  other  some  trade  organization 
in  San  Francisco.  But  in  neither  case  has  the  bureau  anything  to 
do  with  it,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  This  item 
has  been  carried  in  the  appropriation  for  the  past  40  years.  It  was 
carried  in  the  Treasury  JDepartment  before  tne  bureau  was  estab- 
lished. All  countries  subscribing  to  the  treaty  unite  pro  rata  accord- 
injr  to  population  in  supporting  the  bureau  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  system.  I  won- 
dered whether  the  Government  fund  reported  it. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES,  OFFICE  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  the  small  item  of  miscellaneous  expenses, 
$300? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  would  be  minor  expenses.  We  classed  in  two 
main  items  there,  and  then  the  small  articles  that  make  up  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  office  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  An  increase  of  $1,000  over  1922?  , 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  because  our  staff  has  increased 
some  and  the  work  throughout  the  bureau  has  increased. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Janitor's  supplies,  $1,600? 

Dr.  Stuatton.  That  is  used  in  the  cleaning  of  the  buildings,  and' 
soon. 

COAL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  come  now  to  the  item  of  coal,  for  which  you  had 
in  1922,  ^8,000,  and  you  estimate  $30,000  in  1923  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  what  eats  up  the  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  coal  cheaper  now  than  it  was? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  not  a  great  deal. 

ilr.  Hutchinson.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stratton.  At  present  we  are  using  what  we  call 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (interposing).  Is  it  hard  coal? 

Dr.  SraATTON.  No,  sir;  soft  coal,  and  I  presume  it  is  the  run  of 
^e,  because  it  has  a  lot  of  fine  stuff  in  it.  The  smoke  from  our 
chimneys  is  something  terrible.  If  we  had  a  modem  plant  we  could 
burn  cheap  coal  with  little  smoke. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  that  does  not  cost  one-third  of  what  it  did 
in  1920? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  year  we  are  paying  approximately  $8  per  ton. 
It  is  all  bought  through  the  central  coal  yard  from  a  general  con- 
tract.   We  never  keep  more  than  a  few  days'  supply  ahead. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  to  be  delivered  by  truck? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  purchased  through  the  Govern- 
ment central  coal  yard. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  deliver  it  or  do  they  deliver  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  deliver  it,  but  it  is  charged  up  to  us.  We  pay 
the  bill,  and,  furthermore,  you  take  the  kind  of  coal  they  send. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  a  new  power  plant  where  we 
could  put  in  stokers,  get  greater  economy,  reduce  the  smoke,  and  use 
a  cheap  grade  of  .coal. 

GAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  gas.  I  notice  an  increase  of  $500, 
the  1923  estimate  beinc  $1,000. 

Di\  Stratton.  As  I  said  before,  it  only  covers  the  gas  used  for 
ordinary  purposes  around  through  the  buildings,  there  will  be  a 
larger  portion  charged  up  to  this  fund,  based  upon  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  amount  used;  it  is  not  the  gas  used  in  burning 
kilns  and  things  of  that  sort.  Tne  new  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  observation  of  the  present  year  and  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
the  uses  of  gas.  • 

This  sheet  [exhibiting  large  sheet  to  the  committee]  shows  the 
entire  expenditures  of  the  bureau  for  the  year.  We  started  in  sev- 
eral years  ago  with  this  method  of  keeping  account.  Down  here  [in- 
dicating] is  the  classification  of  expenditures.  Take  any  one  of  these 
funds,  and  down  through  that  column  is  every  expenaiture  accord- 
ing to  that  classification. 

Mr.  QRirriN.  Let  me  see  that,  please. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Certainly. 

ELECTRIC  CtTSBENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  electric  current. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  electrical  current  is  the  current  used  in  the 
lighting  of  the  buildings.  When  I  say  "  lighting"  I  mean  any  cur- 
rent for  general  use,  whatever  is  used  in  what  we  call  the  buildinfr 
mains,  what  is  ordinarily  foimd  in  any  building,  and  not  that  which 
^oes  int6  furnaces  or  laboratories  using  large  current.  If  our  build- 
ings were  not  laboratories  and  were  not  carrying  anything  of  that 
sort  of  work,  this  is  what  the  bill  would  be. 

OABOLINE,  OIL,  STC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  gasoline  oil.  etc. 

Dr.  Stratfon.  There  is  one  line  of  work  which  uses  current  in 
rather  large  (quantities  and  which  comes  out  of  this  item.  It  is  the 
current  used  in  making  the  tests  of  electric  lamps  for  the  Govern  > 
ment.  We  test  a  large  number  of  these,  and  any  current  used  in  a 
thing  of  that  kind  would  have  to  come  from  this  fund.  That  would 
take  one-third  of  it  at  least. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Gasoline  and  oil,  $2,500. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  gasoline  and  oil  used  for  all  trucks  aad 
autos  and  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  items.    There  is  the  lubricating  oil 
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used  in  connection  with  these  machines  and  the  operation  of  the 
plant.  There  are  several  lines  of  work  requiring  fuel  of  this  sort.  It 
is  not  all  used  in  trucks  and  autos.    They  cover  the  larger  portion 

of  it. 

FBEIGHT,  TELEGKAPH,  TELEPHONE,  TRAVEL  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item,  I  see,  of  $4,000  for  freight. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is,  freight  on  shipments  coming  in  of  things 
>^e  buy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  telegraph  bill,  $1,000? 

Dr.  Strattoi^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Telephone,  $4,500  ? 

Mr.  OuvER.  Are  those  statements  ^oing  in  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  put  them  in,  if  you  care  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  $5,500  for  travel.    What  does  that  cover  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers  travel  authorized  in  this  fund ;  to  take, 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  make  trips  in  connection  with  quite  a 
large  portion  of  our  work;  it  is  necessary  to  send  men  to  different 
places.    This  is  for  general  travel. 

3Ir.  OmvER.  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  have  made  the  same  estimate.  This 
year  and  last  year  would  be  practically  the  same,  except  that  where 
we  found  by  last  year's  experience  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
little  different  adjustment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  lour  appropriation  for  1922  was  $75,000,  but  you 
liave  reduced  that  to  $70,000  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  same  explanation  as  given  before — the  request 
of  the  Budget  committee. 
Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  are  asking  for  1923  the  sum  of  $75,000? 
Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  in  this 
fund  we  will  have  to  spend  the  whole  $75,000  this  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Estimated  expenditures  from  general  expense  appropriation. 


ClassificatioD. 


Strict,  oonstmction 

Jooks  and  periodicals .'■ 

^oides  and  maintenance  (see  also  misoellaneous  supplies  for  gasoline). 
Mjaodlaiieoiu 


Current, 
1922. 


$2,000 


Estimates. 
1923. 


12,000 


Total  for  aqoipment 

OlSnsDpplles  (stationery,  etc.). 
jiuiwn'^Bupplics 

^^ric  current  * 

^^^SKOaiHMUs  (gasdine,  oU,  etc.). 

Total  sapplies 

Jrjigbt.etc 

Tjepaph^etc 

i^epbgne , 

aaeeDaaeoiis , 


TauH  tfansportation  service . 


TriTd. 


Total  ^meral  expense  appropriation . 


3,800 

3,000 

200 


4,000 

3,200 

30(^ 


7,000 


7,500 


5,000 
1,500 
28,000 
500 
7,500 
2,600 


6,000 
1,500 
30,000 
1,000 
9,000 
2,500 


45^000 


4,000 

1,000 

4,500 

500 


10,000 


6,000 


70,000 


50^000 


4,000 

1,000 

4,500 

500 


10,000 


5^500 


75,000 


1  General  use  in  Ugbting  and  power  used  in  the  buildings  and  for  life  tests  of  electric  lamps. 
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GRADING,    OON8TRUCTION    OF    ROADS    AND    WALKS,    PIPING    GROUNDS    FOB 

WATER  SUPPLT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  grading,  construction  of  roads  and 
walks,  piping  grounds  for  water  supply,  lamps,  wiring  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  expenses  incident  to  improvement  and  the  care  of 

f rounds,  including  foreman  and  laborers  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
'he  current  law  gives  $10,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $10,000  for 
1923. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  some  new  language,  "  foreman  and.''  What 
does  that  mean  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  always  handled  that  by  contract  labor,  for 
the  reason  that  we  do  the  most  of  that  work  in  the  summer  time, 
though  two  or  three  are  kept  throughout  the  year.  But  the  mainte- 
nance, improvement  iind  care  of  the  grounds  is  quite  and  item  and  \\  e 
need  the  continuous  services  of  a  man  throughout  the  year.  We  have 
been  able  to  build  almost  no  roads,  because  the  entire  fund  was  taken 
up  in  keeping  the  grounds  in  decent  shape.  We  have  made  no  serious 
attempts  at  landscape  gardening;  we  try  to  keep  the  grounds  clean. 
Last  year  we  did  build  some  roads,  not  a  great  deal,  with  our  cinders, 
and  I  want  to  build  more  next  year .  I  would  like  in  the  next  two  or 
three  years  to  get  our  permanent  roads  built.  We  have  had  no  perma- 
nent roads — all  being  built  of  loose  cinders.  We  did  build  perhapb 
a  thousand  feet  or  so  of  cinder  concrete  last  year;  we  did  it  by  usin*:^ 
our  own  cinders  mixed  with  concrete.  We  will  build  as  much  more 
this  year  as  the  fund  will  allow ;  in  one  or  twg  places  of  heavy  traffic 
good  concrete  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Square  feet? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  ;  running  feet.  We  think  we  are  getting  pretty 
good  roads  out  of  that,  and  it  is  an  interesting  experiment.  It  cer- 
tainly does  for  li^ht  traffic. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  grounds? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  acres.  We  try  to  keep  it  in  fair 
condition  around  the  buildings,  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done 
before  they-  are  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  miles  of  road  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  have  not  built  much  permanent  road.  We  would 
have,  all  told,  in  the  finished  scheme  not  over  a  couple  of  miles  of 
road.  Some  is  temporary,  some  is  cinder  concrete,  and  some  entirely 
hew  roads  must  be  opened  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  could  not  build  very  many  miles  \ritli 
$10,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No.  We  will  get  a  little  out  of  this,  though  nol 
much.  But  the  cost  of  building  has  been  prohibitive  in  the  last  t\v<i 
years.  For  the  past  five  or  six  vears  we  have  done  little  permaru^m 
road  building  out  of  this  until  last  summer,  and  then  if  we  built  ii 
in  the  ordinary  way  we  would  not  get  far.  We  save  our  cinders  anv 
get  a  few  contract  laborers  to  build  as  much  cinder  concrete  road  m 
we  can. 

CONTINUATION   OF  INVESTIGATION   OF   STRUCTURAL  MATERIAI^S. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  covers  the  continuation  of  the  invest  iixi^ 
tion  of  structural  materials,  such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  etc.  V<h 
might  give  us  a  little  information  on  those  subjects.  • 
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Dr.  Stratton.  I  have  prepared  here  a  general  statement  of  what 
goes  on  in  that  fund  and  an  analysis  of  the  expenditures,  which  will 
be  included  in  the  record. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  fund  that  carries  the  work  in  concrete 
cement,  the  clay  products,  lime,  sand,  gravel,  building  stone,  and  all 
of  the  heavy  structural  materials. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  three  items — stone,  clay,  and  cement — are  prob- 
ably as  important  as  any  items  in  the  bill,  because  everybody  is  in- 
terested in  some  of  those  commodities,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  be  glad  to  go  into  some  details  as  to  your  investigations  of 
structural  materials,  such  as  stone,  clay,  and  cement ;  please  take  them 
up  separately,  if  you  will,  and  give  us  a  little  idea  of  what  you  are 
doing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  fund  was  originally  provided  8  or  10  years 
ago,  and  covers,  as  I  stated,  these  three  or  four  classes.  We  divide 
this  up  into  cement  and  concrete,  ceramics,  lime,  metallurgy;  then 
there  is  some  chemical  work  that  must  be  done  in  connection  with  all 
of  this.     But  the  lines  mentioned  cover  the  principal  ones. 

Take,  for  example,  cement  and  concrete.  Our  investigations  of 
cement  begin  at  the  fundamental  data  as  to  the  character  of  cement. 
It  is  a  material  exceedingly  complicated  in  character.  Much  of  it 
fails  in  testing.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  know  why,  in  order 
to  improve  its  quality  and  use.  In  addition  to  this,  we  test  and  in- 
spect for  the  Government  service  practically  all  of  the  cement  that 
is  used ;  that  is  one  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  as  far  with 
these  investigations  as  we.  would  have  gone.  The  appropriation  pro- 
vides for  the  investigation  of  these  materials.  But  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  we  have  interpreted  that  broadly  and  have  been 
testing  the  materials  purchased  by  the  Government,  which  has  been 
the  custom  ever  since  this  fund  has  been  in  existence.  It  is  true  that 
in  testing  this  cement  we  learn  much  as  to  its  character,  useful  data 
in  the  improvement  of  this  material.  Last  year  we  tested  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  700,000  barrels  of  cement  for  the  Army, 
Xavy,  Interior  Department,  and  all  the  rest. 

We  have  brought  abotit  a  uniform  standard  and  uniform  method 
of  testing  in  the  Government  services.  We  send  inspectors  to  the 
mill.  A  bin  is  selected  and  the  inspector  takes  a  sample  out  ever 
so  often  as  the  bin  is  filled.  When  full  the  sample  is  sealed..  In 
eases  where  there  is  a  lot  purchased  in  one  center  it  is  tested  at  a 
little  station  near  the  mills. 

This  cement,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  from  several  materials,  its 
composition  is  very  complex,  and  it  fails  sometimes ;  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  this  precaution  in  Government  construction.  We  set 
aside  for  the  cement  work,  both  testing  and  investigation,  $63,000. 
Over  half  of  that  $63,000  goes  for  this  testing  service.  This  year 
we  have  got  into  two  or  three  very  serious  difficulties  because  we  have 
not  tested  cement  in  certain  neignborhoods.  That  is,  our  inspection 
i^rvice  is  not  meeting  the  requirements,  and  yet  we  are  putting  about 
^35,000  into  it.  That  means  testing  and  inspection  of  over  800,000 
barrels  of  cement  for  almost  every  department  of  the  Government. 
That  is  the  most  serious  matter.  I  have  brought  it  up  here  several 
times.  There  is  no  increase  allowed  for  this  at  all,  and  yet  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  next  year.    I  did  submit  an  increase 
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and  it  was  not  allowed— the  item  I  submitted  for  this  was  $200,000. 
It  was  reduced  bv  the  Budget  committee  to  $175,000.  The  former 
was  based  upon  tne  work  we  know  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  gave  you  a  $60,000  deficiency. 

D  J.  Stratton.  That  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  It  was  entirely 
for  the  housing  work,  explained  later.  We  are  running  short  this 
year,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  to  carry  on  this 
ceinent-testing  work,  putting  every  dollar  into  the  testing  we  can. 
It  is  a  very  important  thing  and  can  not  be  neglected. 

The  rest  of  that  portion  allotted  to  cement  is  used  in  determining 
the  character  of  cement  and  concrete.  There  is  a  small  cement  mill 
out  there  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  constitution  of  the  cement. 
We  think  we  will  get  at  the  nature  of  it.  If  vou  know  the  nature 
of  the  disease  you  can  usually  find  a  remedy.  We  would  like  to  know 
why  some  of  it  fails.  We  would  rather  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
.  failure  and  correct  it  than  to  serve  as  a  testing  laboratory  in  Govern- 
ment purchases. 

We  are  not  only  going  into  the  character  of  the  cement,  but  they 
build  up  columns  and  floors  and  various  forms  of  structures  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  governing  the  use  of  concrete  in  structures.  This  is 
very  important.  We  prepare  full-sized  specimens,  test  them  in  the 
machines,  and  make  other  tests  of  them. 

Just  at  present  there  are  several  investigations  going  on.  In  one 
the  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  cement  storage  tanks  can  l>e 
used  for  oils  and  things  of  the  sort.  Another  is  how  we  can  make 
the  cement  tanks  and  protect  them  from  the  solutions  used  in  paper- 
making  silos  and  all  sorts  of  cases.  Of  course,  we  have  quite  a  lot  of 
work  going  on  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  construction — ^what  we  can 
do.  Our  object  is  to  develop  laws  that  can  be  used  in  designin«r 
floors,  girdei's,  and  so  on.  That  is  really  what  that  fund  is  inten<leil 
for,  and  that  alone  has  more  than  warranted  that  expenditure  every 
year,  and  yet  we  take  right  out  of  it  $35,000  for  testing  (Jovernment 
cement,  and  that  does  not  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  hill. 
We  are  neglecting  a  lot  of  it — ^both  testing  and  investigation. 

They  wanted  cement  at  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston  and  wante<l  to 
buy  it  from  a  nearby  plant.  The  navy  yard  would  not  use  the  protl- 
uct  unless  tested  by  us,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  send  men  down  there 
to  test  in  an  isolated  plant. 

Next,  under  ceramics,  we  devote  $20,000  of  this  fund  to  the  clay 
products,  that  of  course  here  means  the  investigation  of  the  heavy 
building  materials — bricks,  terra  cotta,  hollow  tiles,  etc.  (Refrac- 
tories would  come  under  the  special  fund.)  In  this  particular  line  of 
materials  we  test  the  strength  of  these  materials  and  forms  of  con- 
struction.  We  have  built  up  columns  3  feet  square.  We  have  huilt 
up  walls  of  the  actual  construction  and  tested  tnem.  Just  at  present 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  new  types  of  construction  of  brick  walls 
coming  along,  city  ordinances  are  being  made  and  revised  all  over  the 
country.  They  want  to  know  whether  to  allow  an  8-inch  wall  or  a 
12-inch  wall.  They  want  to  know  whether  to  allow  part  brick  an4| 
part  hollow  tile,  or  whether  we  will  allow  bricks  laid  up  in  a  certain 
manner,  with  holes,  to  give  less  bricks  to  the  unit  of  space.  All  of 
those  have  to  be  made  up  and  tested,  and  this  covers  almost  entirely 
work  of  that  kind.  We  investigate  the  burning  and  other  qualities, 
but  we  confine  this  particular  fund  to  work  on  structural  materials 
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Lime  is  an  industry  in  which  the  bureau  has  been  very  helpful. 
Formerly  there  were  a  few  isolated  yards  over  the  country,  very  ineffi- 
cient, and  we  have  devoted  of  that  fund  $11,000  to  the  burning  of 
limes,  for  the  strength  of  lime  mortars,  and  questions  of  plasticity,und 
where  it  can  be  used,  new  uses  for  lime,  and  so  on. 

Then,  for  metallurgy,  $5,500;  frequently  in  the  testing  of  these 
materials  we  want  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the  material,  and 
that  is  done  in  two  ways :  By  metallurgical  examination  and  by  chem- 
istry, and  $5,000  of  this  goes  into  the  examination  of  these  metals  by 
the  process  of  etching  and  photographing,  and  so  on,  and  in  the 
chemical  work,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  covers  everything  down  to  the  question  of  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  I  think  we  wiU  adjourn  and  take  that  up  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Thursday,  Febrtjart  2, 1922. 

TRAVEUNG  EXPENSES,  INCLUDING  FOBEION  TRAVEL. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  Doctor,  I  notice  you  have  some  new  language  in  this 
item,  as  follows : 

Traveling  expenses,  including  sucli  foreign  travel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
collect  and  make  available  to  American  industries  information  concerning 
foreign  progress  in  industrial  processes,  standardization,  testing,  research, 
elimination  of  waste,  and  other  problems  within  the  functions  of  the  bureau. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  the  necessity  for  this  provision,  inas- 
much as  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  we  use  the  agencies  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  whenever  they  can  get  the  statistics, 
but  the  Secretary  was  very  anxious  in  several  of  these  items  that  we 
should  investigate  what  is  done  abroad.  There  is  not  much  of  it 
and  it  is  only  necessary  in  two  or  three  of  the  items.  A  great  deal  of 
advance  has  been  made  in  structural  material,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  being  done  on  the  Question  of  housing.  Nearly  all  (jovernments 
have  undertaken  sometning  of  that  kind,  a  good  deal  more  on  the 
plan  of  Government  supervision  than  has  been  done  in  this  country, 
and  this  was  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  has  been  done  there. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  on  the  other  part  of  the  fund.  The 
Secretary  asked  to  have  it  put  in  in  connection  with  the  new  part  of 
that  fund.  We  can  usually  secure,  through  technical  journals  and 
through  the  foreign-trade  attaches,  the  material  we  want  in  most 
cases,  but  in  others  it  would  be  best  to  send  specialists. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  there  might  be  an  occasional 
case  where  you  would  want  to  send  some  man  abroad  to  get  this 
information. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  if  I 
had  a  man  whom  I  could  spare,  I  would  send  him  abroad  to  study 
the  use  of  roofing  tiles  and  stucco.  The  use  of  stucco  is  very  much 
jrreater  over  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  object  would  be  to  send  observers  over  there 
to  studv  their  methods? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Technical  men.  In  cement  and  stucco 
and  the  clay  products,  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  several  lines,  and  in 
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other  lines  we  are  ahead  of  them,  but  it  was  the  Secretary's  idea  we 
ought  to  keep  posted  and  keep  in  touch  with  these  things  as  far  as 
possible^  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  policy. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  Doctor,  will  you  state  in  what  reiq>ects  they  are 
ahead  of  us  and  in  what  respects  we  are  ahead  of  tiiem ! 

Mr.  Strattok.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  ahead  of  than  in  the  appli- 
cations of  concrete  to  buildings.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  matters 
pertaining  to  stucco  and  the  use  of  some  of  the  day  products  where 
we  use  wood  roofing,  for  example. 

Mr.  GfiiFFix.  How  about  enameling  and  glazing  and  pottery? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  people  have  made  great  impix>Tements  in 
enameling  and  glazing  recently.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  consid- 
erable complaint  that  we  could  not  get  acid-proof  emmds  in  this 
country.  In  many  cases  of  enameling  they  are  ahead  of  us,  and  in 
other  cases  we  have  made  great  progress  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
willing  to  state  that  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  many  of  the  questions 
jiertaining  to  building  material.  They  are  ahead  of  us  in  processes, 
in  some  cases^  and  they  attack  things  from  new  points  of  view,  and 
we  have  some  things  to  learn  from  them. 

Mr.  Gbittix.  Are  they  not  ahead  of  us  in  those  things  which  are 
built  up  by  tradition:  that  is,  processes  which  have  been  in  families 
or  in  firms  for  generations! 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  tendency  that  way.  When  -we 
oome  to  the  matter  of  optical  glass,  that  will  give  you  a  good  illus- 
tration of  that  sort  of  mdustry. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  I  should  think  also  of  china  ware. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  come  to  the  day  products  you 
will  notice  that. 

FOB    tXXmxmOV   ANB   dissemination   of    BCIENTIFIC,    FEACnCAI.,    AND    STATISTIC Al. 

IKFQKKATION  OF  APFBOV£D  M£THODB  OF  BUILDING,  iTTC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item  contains  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  $50,0(i0  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  collect  and  di»- 
Reminate  such  BCientific,  practical,  and  statistical  information  as  may  be  pr<^ 
cured  showing,  or  tendin^r  to  show,  approved  methods  in  buildlne,  plaiminit^ 
and  cofiBtToction,  standardiKatkm,  and  adaptability  of  structural  xmita.  Inclnd* 
ins  &rm  buildings,  buildlnf^  materials,  and  erodes,  ecoiKUBy  in  the  Biamifac- 
ture  and  utilization  of  building  materials  and  supplies,  and  such  other  mattene 
as  may  tend  to  encourage,  improve,  and  cheapen  construction  and  housing. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter,  Doctor,  and  we  would  liise  to 
hear  you  upon  it. 

Dr.  Stkatton.  You  will  r^nember  that  last  year  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  providing  for  a  separate  housing  bureau,  because 
it  was  felt  that  these  matters  were  so  important  and  pressing.  The 
Senate  suggested  that  it  be  attached  to  an  existing  bureau.,  and  tl^ere 
was  an  amendment  placed  on  this  structural-material  item  of  this  siort 
when  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  was  sent  iiu  I  think,  as  a  supple- 
mental estimate.  It  was  attached  to  this  item  because  this  is  the  one 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  that  most  nearly  approaches  it.  In  ibis 
item  of  structural  materials  generally  we  are  investigating  the  prop- 
erties of  all  of  these  materials  that  go  into  housings  but  there  is  soxn<-  - 
thing  more  involved  than  the  mere  testing  of  the  materials;  for  ex- 
ample, the  formation  of  building  codes.  This  $50,000  coveis  tlie 
formation  of  building  codes.    I  think  perhaps  the  most  i 
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item  in  this  project  is  to  formulate  codes  which  are  acceptable 
in  this  kind  of  construction.  We  have  fairly  good  building  codes 
for  large  buildings  in  the  cities,  but  very  little  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  a  statement  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  smaller  and  cheaper 
constructions;  in  fact,  we  have  direct  evidence  thus  far  that  many 
requirements  are  made  in  smaller  houses  which  add  unnecessarily  to 
their  cost.  In  connection  with  the  building  codes  there  has  been 
called  together  a  group  of  experts  in  building  codes  proper  and  the 
stren^h  of  materials.  These  8  or  10  men  are  experts  in  the  different 
lines  involved.  They  are  only  emploved  tempprarily.  They  could 
not  be  secured  permanently  for  the  Government  service.  They  are 
prominent  en^neers  who  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter  and 
are  giving  their  time  for  a  nominal  sum,  but  still  are  employed  under 
the  civil-service  rules  which  provide  for  just  that  thing.  One  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  formulating  a  building  code ;  another  is  at  work 
on  a  plumbing  code ;  and  another  on  the  zoning  problem. 

JMr.  Griffin,  Is  that  committee  in  being  to-day? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  created  it  in  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  question  of  plumbing  and  hard- 
ware is  a  very  serious  one  in  these  buildings;  certain  requirements 
are  made  as  to  the  plumbing  which  som<e  feel  are  necessary  and  others 
feel  are  entirely  unnecessary,  and  a  group  of  men,  including  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Plumbers'  Association,  the  leading  architects  and 
leading"  engineers,  probably  8  or  10  of  them,  have  been  asked  by  the 
Secretajn^  to  come  together  and  formulate  what  we  call  a  plumbing 
code.  To  show  how  this  works  in  with  the  rest  of  the  bureau,  in  the 
formulation  of  this  code  for  the  smaller  houses  the  plumbers  say  they 
must  have  vented  traps  and  the  architect  says  that  in  a  building*  as 
low  as  this  it  is  not  necessary;  or  the  plumbers  say  that  you  must 
have,  and  the  plumbing  code  requires,  we  will  say,  a  4-inch  standpipe ; 
others  believe  that  a  smaller  one  would  do.  This  group  of  men,  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  all  the  interests  involved,  agree  upon 
a  set  of  experiments,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  carries  them  out 
under  the  proper  appropriations.  You  will  find  to-day  under  this 
item  a  set  of  experiments  going  on  as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  allow 
a  3-inch  instead  of  a  4-inch  standpipe,  or  whether  we  can  allow  the 
vented  traps  or  not.  That  meant  taking  physicists  that  know  little 
or  nothing  about  plumbing,  and  they  measure  the  flow  of  air.  They 
are  men  who  are  working  in  air  dynamics  and  are  men  who  know 
how  to  measure  the  flow  of  air,  and  they  take  these  plumbing  fixtures, 
toilet  seats,  and  bathtubs,  and  all  those  things,  and  have  actually  de- 
vised the  apparatus  to  measure' the  flow  of  the  water  and  the  flow  of 
tir  with  a  view  to  getting  this  fundamental  data. 

One  member  of  the  committee,  while  the  man  who  carried  on  the 
experiments  was  explaining  them  on  the  blackboard,  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "  If  that  is  so  it  is  going  to  save  this  country  millions  of 
dollars  every  year."  That  work  has  never  been  done  before ;  that  is, 
the  actual  measuring  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  things  are 
Used.  We  have  built  a  standpipe  in  one  of  the  elevator  shafts  to 
which  we  will  have  the  fixtures  attached  for  seven  stories,  and  before 
we  get  through  with  it  we  will  have  the  scientific  data  upon  which 
will  be  based  a  national  plumbing  code  and  upon  which  arcnitects,  en- 
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gineers,  and  the  plumbers  themselves  will  agree,  because  they  have 
agreed  to  the  experiments  and  they  are  watching  them  and  are  giving 
valuable  suggestions.  We  could  not  carrv  them  on  without  their 
assistance.  In  this  interview  I  spoke  of  this  man  interested  in  the 
plumbing  industry  said,  "This  distance  ought  to  be  15  inches  or 
that  ought  to  be  9  inches  "  and  now  it  is  exactly  like  you  have  it  in 
practice.  I  know  of  no  iund  at  the  present  time  that  is  providing 
more  useful  information  than  this  $50,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  $50,000  is  included  in  vour  estimate  of 
$175,000  under  this  item? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  distribute  that  information? 
Mr.  Stratton.  The  infonnation  is  distributed  through  the  housinir 
division  which  we  have  created.  I  am  sorry  the  chief  of  that  divi- 
sion is  not  here,  because  he  gets  together  the  statistics  and  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  code  Avork.  T  am  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  technical  side  of  this,  but  there  is  still  other  work  in  referenc^e 
to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  tlie  cost  of  materials  and  the  statistic^ 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  labor  of  each  kind  that  goes  into  a 
house,  etc. 

Mr.  Olh-er.  Do  you  think  this  study  will  lead  to  the  standardiza- 
tion of  those  matters? 
Mr.  Str^vtton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  result  in  vour  studies  being  followed  an<l  thn*- 
a  great  saving  made  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  no  question  about  it.  And  keep 
in  mind  also  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards'  work  as  a  whole  niakV^ 
this  possible  with  this  fund.  This  $50,000  would  not  go  anywhere 
on  a  problem  of  this  kind  if  it  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  bu- 
reau, esT>ecially  work  in  connection  with  structural  materials. 

Mr.  Olivier.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  your  study  of 
the  stand-pipe  matter? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  concentrated  at  present  on  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  small  house,  and  that  probably  will  be  completed  in  six 
months.    It  is  pretty  well  underway  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  f  notice  you  have  language  here,  "Including  farm 

buildings."    Are  you  not  duplicating  work  that  is  done  by  the  Ajrri- 

cultural  Department? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.    That  means  farm  resi<lences. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  lan«nia<r<' 

being  stricken  out? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  indeed;  but  the  work  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  I  think  that  all  classes,  as  a  rule,  get  a  lot  of  benefit  from 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  I  do  think  that  tlu 
farmer  can  get  much  benefit  from  many  departments  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  This  item  refers  to  the  housing  problem,  meaniiiir. 
of  course,  residences. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  have  the  right  to  do  the  same  ^M>rk 
included  under  the  language  under  the  wording,  "Structural  units/^ 
because  that  would  mean  anything  of  a  structural  nature. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  we  work  out  facts  regarding  small  resiclen<'t*s 
or  the  properties  of  concrete  or  the  properties  of  any  material,  vrltv 
should  not  the  farmer  ha^^  the  advantage  of  it?     It  is  not  a  seri«>ns 
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matter  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  great  concern  whether  that  language 
is  left  in  or  not.  Some  of  the  facts  found  out  would  undoubtedly 
be  useful  in  farmhouses,  but  that  is  the  object  here. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  duplication. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  the  question  has  never  come  up. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  know  that  the  Agricultural  Department  is  mak- 
ing very  elaborate  investigations  as  to  the  construction  of  silos  and 
bams  and  things  of  that  kind. 

ilr.  Stratton.  This  does  not  go  into  that  at  all.  If  it  touched 
farm  buildings  at  all  it  would  be  the  things  that  are  common  to 
farm  buildings  and  other  residences.  This  structural  material  work 
is  very  useful  to  the  Agricultural  Department  in  the  work  you  speak 
of,  and  they  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  other  words,  they  would  determine  how  to 
build  the  silo  but  you  would  determine  the  kind  of  material  that 
ousbt  to  be  put  in  it  in  order  to  make  it  a  good  silo  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a  request 
to  fcQow  how  a  silo  could  be  made  of  cement  and  resist  the  action 
of  the  liquids.  There  is  absolutely  no  conflict  that  I  have  ever  been 
aware  of.     The  properties  of  materials  are  the  same  wherever  used. 

I  wonld  like  permission  to  add  in  reference  to  this  $60,000  item 
covering  the  buildings,  a  short  statement  from  Mr.  Gries,  the  chief 
of  that  division,  who  is  ill  to-day,  regarding  the  statistics  and  other 
data  which  we  have. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF   MB.    GRiES,    CHIEF   OF    HOUSING    DIVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  tlie  housing  division  is  working  on 
Z'liing  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  liome  owner's  property,  and  making  it  a 
^fer  security  for  mortgage  loans.  A  committee  of  experts  and  the  division's 
staff  are  drafting  model  zoning  ordinances  and  a  model  State  enabling  act 
I«enaitting  cities  and  towns  to  zone;  and  the  experiences  of  pioneer  cities  are 
'.H-inc  made  available  to  all.  so  that  sound  practices  may  be  followed  and  com- 
inon  and  costly  mistakes  avoided.  The  division  has  encouraged  and  assisted 
^  far  a««  possible  the  local  community  conferences  that  have  reduced  cost  of 
^"•instruction  and  helped  relieve  the  housing  shortage  in  many  cities  and  towns. 
It  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  financial  situation  as  related  to  home  building 
in  several  hundred  places,  and  has  gathered  and  distributed  through  trade 
^niwrs  and  the  general  press  information  on  construction  activity,  building 
matmals,  housing  conditions,  home  ownership,  and  other  matters  connected 
^Uh  the  field.  It  keeps  in  touch  with  financial  and  trade  developments  as 
they  affect  the  cost  of  building  and  the  financing  of  home  owners,  and  pub* 
Hashes  information  on  these  matters  as  they  affect  the  public  intexest. 

Mr.  DicKixsoN.  I  notice  in  this  item  the  words.  ''That  as  much 
<>f  this  sum  as  necessary,"  have  been  stricken  out  and  the  words, 
"That  $50,000  of  this  appropriation,"  have  been  included  in  the 
^)ill:  in  other  words,  that  is  a  request  of  Congress  to  make  an  allo- 
•ation  for  you. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  limitation ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  there  or  not,  but  the  rest  of  this  fund,  as  I  have  called  attention 
to.  is  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  work  we  are  doing  with  it,  and 
this  $50,0(J0  is  for  this  specific  purpose.  We  would  not  touch  it  for 
the  testing  of  cement  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  restrict  it  to  what 
^^  call  the  housing  work. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  means  you  can  not  handle  it  under  $50,000, 
practically. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  first  estimate  was  $100,000,  but  we  are  tryinp: 
to  keej)  it  down  to  what  it  was  before ;  to  cover  the  most  important 
work,  it  ought  not  to  be  below  $50,000.  It  could  be  much  more  to 
a  very  great  and  useful  advantage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  $50,000  is  your  estimate  of  the 
minimum. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  estimate  of  the  minimum,  and 
that  is  possible  simply  because  of  these  other  items  in  the  bureau 
that  relate  to  structural  materials  and  assist  in  this  work  when  the 
properties  of  materials  or  construction  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  should  we  not  leave  that  just  as  it  was  be- 
fore, and  leave  it  to  your  discretion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  no  objection.  It  was  done  more,  I  think, 
to  explain  what  it  was  for  than  anything  else. 

SALABIE6. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  detailed  statement  on  page  62,  I  notice  your 
estimate  for  salaries  for  1923  are  somewhat  lower  than  for  1922. 
That  is  rather  unusual,  and  I  wish  you  would  explain  it,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  sum  is  exactly  the  same,  and  it  may  be  due  U) 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  change  in  personnel.  For  instance,  we  have 
drawn  in  all  of  our  cement  testing  laboratories  except  two. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  really  the  same  organization  that  you  have  now^ 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Just  after  the  war  there  was  an  enor- 
mous lot  of  construction  going  on,  and  we  had  five  or  six  of  these 
inspection  laboratories  where  cement  is  made ;  and  now  that  is  down 
to  three  besides  Washington — Northampton,  Pa.,  Denver,  and  San 
Francisco, 

SXTPPUES. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  your  item  for  supplies,  you  have  an  increase 
of  about  $4,400.  Supplies  ought  to  be  cheaper  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  rather  than  higher. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  kind  of  supplies  that  are  bought  out  of  this 
fund  are  the  supplies  necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  experiments. 
Frequently,  when  we  are  testing  materials,  we  will  go  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  them.  Often  the  people  are  allowed  to  furnish  the 
materials;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  we  are  making  an  unbiased  an<l 
unprejudiced  test,  we  go  right  into  the  market  and  buy  the  materials. 
I  tnink  we  can  say  that  the  general  distribution  of  that  sum  woiilcl 
not  vary  from  the  year  before  except  by  these  small  amounts. 

COIVTBACT  CONSTBUCnON,  ETC. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Doctor,  will  you  explain  the  item  of  "  Contract  con- 
struction," etc,  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  very  many  cases,  where  you  have  certain  kind5i 
of  construction  to  make,  it  is  cheaper  to  get  a  contract  for  it  than 
it  would  be  to  keep  the  men.  If  we  were  having  a  series  of  brick 
or  concrete  columns  built  up  for  testing,  in  many  cases  we  would  let 
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a  contract  for  doing  that  work ;  or  if  there  was  a  very  large  job  of 
plumbing  or  of  unusual  wiring  or  things  of  that  kind,  we  would  let 
A  contract  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  let  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  By  competitive  bids.  We  can  take  care  of  the 
smaller  work  and  a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  work  by  our  own 
men,  but  to  do  it  all  would  require  the  keeping  of  too  large  a  force, 
especially  in  this  structural  material  work,  when  we  often  build  up 
fiill-sized  walls,  partitions,  floors,  or  columns. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  item  involve  any  new  construction  or  any 
plans  for  new  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  any  item  under  this  fund  would  be  abso- 
lutely in  connection  with  this  experimental  work,  and  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  supplies,  such  as  onice  supplies,  repairs  to  buildings, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  term  "construction"  is  used,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  know  whether  you  contemplate  any  construction  of  new 
buildings  or  any  annex  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Sfratton.  No,  sir ;  nothing  of  that  kind. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF  TESTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  for  maintenance  and  operation  of 
testing  machines,"  etc.  You  are  asking  for  $30,000  for  next  year, 
which  is  the  same  amount  you  have  had  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  fund  is  used  particularlv  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  2,300,000  Emery  and  "^  the  10,000,000-pound 
Oken  testing  machines  and  some  smaller  testing  machines  used  for 
similar  purposes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  work  done  on 
these  machines  consists  of  strength  tests  of  steel  and  other  heavy 
materials  for  the  Government  service,  where  a  machine  of  this  ca- 
pacity is  essential.  Investigations  are  also  carried  on  to  ascertain 
the  laws  under  which  such  materials  can  be  safely  and  economically 
used 

You  will  remember  that  several  years  ago  you  provided  for  us 
with  a  very  large  Emery  testing  machine.  It  is  the  largest  one  in 
the  world.  Then  there  is  also  a  large  compressing  machine  which 
has  a  capacity  of  10,000,000  pounds.  These  are  the  largest  machines 
in  the  world.  These  tests  on  the  heavy  materials  that  we  have  been 
talking  about,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  strength,  are  made  on  this 
machine.  Full  sized  columns,  bridge  members,  and  such  materials 
are  tested. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Doctor,  I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  idea  of  just 
what  a  t^t  means,  and  just  what  you  do  when  you  test  anything. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  will  take  the  Emery  machine,  the  first  program 
that  went  in  on  that  machine  was  a  series  of  steel  columns.  The 
engineers  of  the  country  got  together  and  said,  "  We  want  to  know 
the  laws  of  steel  columns  more  accurately  than  we  have  known  them 
in  the  past."  Just  at  that  time  there  had  been  several  very  severe 
failures.  They  said  that  in  practice  they  needed  certain  lengths  of 
colonm  and  with  certain  built-up  sections,  some  from  channel  bars, 
some  from  I  beams  and  so  on;  a  program  was  laid -out.  The  steel 
▼as  purchased  for  these  columns  and  the  columns  fabricated,  all  in 
accordance  with  this  program. 
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They  were  put  in  the  machines  and  tested  to  destruction.  They 
were  not  models  but  full-sized  columns.  It  took  the  full  capacity 
of  the  machine  to  cru^h  some  of  them.  Out  of  this  series  of  load 
tests,  or  as  they  call  it,  investigation,  for  it  is  in  fact  an  investiga- 
tion, has  ^own  the  data  that  engineers  use  when  they  are  construc- 
ing  buildings.  When  they  have  figured  out  the  load  on  a  column, 
they  look  in  the  handbook  and  see  what  size  columns  of  a  definite 
form  are  necessary  for  that  load,  and  all  of  that  information  comes 
from  this  or  similar  investigations.  That  one  investigation  which 
was  completed  two  or  three  years  ago  warranted  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  money  for  the  machine  and  its  operation.  It  tests  large  wire 
ropes  used  in  all  kinds  of  hoisting  machinery,  elevators,  mines, 
dredges,  etc. 

In  the  larger  machine,  which  is  for  compression  only,  there  has 
been  carried  on  up  to  date  a  series  of  tests  of  columns  of  concrete, 
reinforced  in  different  ways.  These  columns  are  not  models.  They 
^re  large  columns  2  feet  in  diameter  built  up  actually  by  a  contrac- 
tor, under  supervision.  This  series  of  column  tests  led  to  some  very 
interesting  results.  It  is  fundamental.  Then  a  series  of  brick 
columns  have  been  tested  there,  columns  30  inches  or  3  feet  square. 
Just  recently  there  is  a  test  going  on  in  this  machine  to  determine 
whether  it  is  more  advantageous  to  build  up  a  column  of  smaller 
members  riveted  together  or  to  use  a  large,  thick  section  just  as  it  is 
rolled;  a  very  interesting  problem  to  both  the  engineers  and  the 
steel  manufacturers,  and  they  are  all  cooperating. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  determined? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  yet.    We  are  right  in  the  middle  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  disseminate  this  information? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  our  publications. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  gets  the  publications? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  on  sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
but  as  soon  as  a  publication  comes  out,  the  technical  press  is  notified. 
For  instance,  here  is  one  of  the  best  publications  that  the  bureau 
has  ever  gotten  out  and  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  on  the  fire  tests 
of  building  columais.  In  this  machine  is  made  the  ordinary  strength 
test,  but  when  you  come  to  fire  tests  a  furnace  is  necessary,  tne  column 
has  to  be  subjected  to  fire  and  tested  at  the  same  time,  that  is  covered 
under  another  appropriation  for  testing  fire- resisting  properties  of 
building  materials,  but  this  illustration  will  answer  your  question. 
This  b^k  is  a  classic  on  this  subject.  There  is  nothing  tetter  on 
the  other  side  or  here  in  regard  to  that.  It  is  a  publication  being 
used  all  over  the  country  and,  in  fact,  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Grdtfin.  What  is  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  "  Fire  Tests  of  Building  Columns."  You  can 
not  use  a  bare  steel  column  in  a  building,  it  has  to  be  fireproofed,  be- 
cause the  fire  would  immediately  soften  the  beams  or  columns,  and 
they  would  give  way.  They  are  all  fireproofed,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  fireproofing  should  be  required.  We  buud  a 
furnace  and  a  testing  machine  that  applies  to  that,  and  the  columns 
are  put  right  in  and  tested  on  that  machine,  loaded  to  the  fnll 
capacity  for  a  given  heat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  -Doctor,  wherever  you  refer  to  a  publication,  will  you 
put  in  the  record  an  identification  of  the  publication  by  number,  etc. 
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Mr.  Stkatton.  This  is  No.  184,  "  Fire  Tests  of  Building  Columtus." 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  price  of  that  publication? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Seventy-five  cents.  That  number  means  it  is  No. 
184  in  this  series  of  technical  papers.  When  this  publication  is  issued, 
the  first  copies  received,  with  an  abstract  of  what  it  contains,  are  sent 
to  25  or  30  technical  papers  whiclu  engineers  and  others  read ;  the 
papers  all  publish  the  abstract  and  tell  how  to  get  the  paper  from 
the  Government  Printer. 

Mr.  Griffi^.  In  the  United  States  or  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases,  all  over  the  world,  but  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  papers  have  even 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  what  steps  do  you  take  to  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  engineers  and  the  men  who  are  actually  doing  this  very  work? 
I  want  to  bring  out  the  practical  side  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  notice  of  this  paper  is  printed  in  all  of  the  tech- 
liicaJ  papers  interested.  We  call  them  the  technical  press.  There  are 
papers  wliicb  every  class  of  professional  men  read,  there  are  perhaps 
20  or  30  papers  that  are  interested  in  this  proposition,  and  they 
would  all  publish  an  abstract  of  this  publication.  They  woul9 
say  that  such  and  such  publication  or  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  covering  the  fire  tests  of  building  columns; 
in  this  they  have  tested  such  and  such  series  and  such  and  such  insu- 
lations, etc.,  and  that  the  publication  can  be  had  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  by  the  payment  of  75  cents. 

ilr.  &aRE\^.  But  that  does  not  reach  the  contractor,  and  I  would 
lite  to  know  how  it  is  tied  in  with  the  building  codes.  Do  you 
need  legislation  by  Congress  to  accomplish  that.  For  instance,  take 
the  people  who  designed  the  construction  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater;  how  would  you  make  them  live  up  to  these  building  regu- 
lations as  you  have  determined  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  the  building  codes  and  proper  inspection. 
This  work  will  be  absolutely  vital  in  the  forming  of  that  code;  in 
fact,  that  is  what  it  was  for.  When  the  first  appropriation  for  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  materials  was  made,  we  included  building 
<^es,  but  we  soon  found  more  data  was  needed  before  it  could 
^  done.  The  codes  are  based  upon  this  experimental  data  as  well 
as  experience. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do — ^to  connect  up  your 
^ork  with  the  building  codes  so  as  to  make  it  practical. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  fundamental  to  the  codes  and  the 
^fe  use  of  materials. 

^  Mr.  Olfver.  Of  course,  in  that  connection  you  would  have  to  have 
State-enabling  legislation,  because  you  have  no  authority  to  impose 
*ny  standards  on  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  States  and  cities  are  all  asking  for  it.  When  we 
started  this  building-code  work  under  structural  materials,  we  had 
^oped  to  establish  building  codes,  but  before  we  had  gone  very  far 
^e  found  they  could  not  be  constructed  without  a  lot  of  new  data, 
and  therefore  we  got  to  work  doing  this  experimental  work,  which 
engineers,  contractors,  and  others  use  even  before  a  code  is  lormed. 
At  is  applied  at  once. 
Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  any  transverse  testing  machine? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  next  machine  we  hope  to  buy.  We 
have  a  small  one,  but  not  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  you  could  not,  for  instance,  test  the  carrying 
power  of  the  beams  in  the  Knickerbocker  Theater  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  do  that  by  a  special  device. 
We  would  have  to  build  up  an  attachment  to  one  of  our  machines. 
We  submitted  an  estimate  just  before  the  war  for  a  transverse  ma- 
chine, and  we  will  construct  one  later,  but  we  must  take  care  of 
these  two  lar^  ones  first.  However,  there  is  the, greatest  need  for 
tests  on  full-sized  beams  and  girders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  tell  us  how  much  of  this  work  is  experi 
mental  and  how  much  is  real.  ' 

Mr.  Stratton.  On  these  testing  machines? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  I  notice  the  last  provision  in  this  item  is,  "  In- 
cluding personal  services  in  connection  therewith  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  field,  for  the  determination  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  physical  constants  and  the  properties  of  materials 
as  authorized  by  law."- 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  suppose  the  capacity  of  these  two  machines  i^ 
used  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  for  outright  investigations  to  de- 
termine constants  to  give  to  the  public.  The  other  50  per  cent  is 
probably  used  in  Government  tests.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  work  of  this  kind  that  has  come  from  the  Government, 
in  connection  with  the  design  of  artillery  wheels,  in  naval  construc- 
tion, and  a  great  many  cases  of  new  constructions  that  have  come 
up  where  they  want  tests  of  large  members  made.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  day  in  the  year  when  the  Panama  Canal  does  not  have  some 
material  out  there  to  be  tested  on  this  machine.  The  large  wire 
ropes  that  go  over  the  dredges  are  all  tested  and  the  large  hawsers 
they  use  and  practically  all  the  actual  purchases  by  the  Panama 
Canal  are  tested  at  the  bureau  and  certainly  all  of  this  large  material 
is  tested  there. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  To  what  extent  do  you  find  that  material  faulty  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Quite  often  when  determining  the  size.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  buy  a  wire  hawser  they  state  that  the  hawser  shall 
have  a  certain  strength,  and  we  test  to  find  whether  it  comes  up  to 
that  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  making  up  tneir 
specifications,  they  may  get  specimens  from  all  the  different  source^ 
and  have  a  series  of  tests  made  to  know  where  they  shall  set  the 
limits  as  to  size  in  drawing  up  the  specifications.  In  the  tests  to 
ascertain  what  the  specifications  should  provide,  you  would  find 
perhaps  a  great  many  that  would  fail,  but  where  they  have  arriveil 
at  a  definite  specification  and'  the  manufacturer  knows  what  the 
specification  is,  as  a  rule,  he  lives  up  to  it,  and  sends  in  material  that 
would  come  up  to  the  specifications,  although  we  do  find  failures, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  omit  the  tests  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  construction  of  a  bridge  like  the  $1,000.(XM> 
bridge  at  Georgetown,  have  you  any  accurate  data  as  to  just  ho\r 
large  those  columns  and  arches  must  be? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  figure  it  out.  We  have  teste*  1 
the  material  that  has  gone  into  the  Georgetown  bridge  and  we  tester  1 
the  material  that  went  into  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  material 
that  goes  into  practically  all  Government  structures  is  rather  care- 
fully tested,  sometimes  by  the  engineer  but  generally  by  the  bux^eau. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  in  many 
of  those  structures  they  have  simply  built  them  so  large  that  they 
knew  there  was  not  a  chance  of  their  failing. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
bridge  there  is  a  limit,  because  if  it  is  made  too  large,  it  breaks  of 
its  own  weight.  That  is  a  very  serious  matter  in  the  case  of  a  bridge, 
to  know  where  you  should  stop,  because  as  you  go  on  adding  weight 
you  will  decrease  its  effective  usefulness.  The  first  Quebec  bridge 
failed  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  large  members  that 
went  into  that  bridge.  They  were  some  very  large  structures  or 
members,  we  call  them,  and  they  computed  the  strength  of  those 
from  small  pieces  and  from  small  tests,  and  the  analogy  is  not 
obvious;  in  fact,  it  has  been  shown  long  ago  that  the  strength  of  a 
large  member  can  not  always  be  told  from  a  small  piece  of  the 
material;  a  test  on  the  full-sized  member  is  a  test  of  the  design  as 
well  as  the  material. 

FOR    investigation    OF     FIRE- RESISTING    PROPERTIES     OF     BUILDING 

MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shre\^-  The  next  item  is,  "For  investigation  of  fire-resisting 
properties  of  building  materials  and  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  most  efficiently  used,  and  for  the  standardization  of  types 
of  appliances  for  fire  prevention,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columiba  and  in  the  field,  $25,000/'  This  is  the  same 
amount  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  item  of  personal  services  and  so  on  we  are 
asking  to  be  put  in  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller  to  cover  cer- 
tain kinds  of  expenditures. 

In  this  item  for  investigation  of  fire-resisting  properties  of  build- 
ing materials  I  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
this  publication  on  the  fire  tests  of  building  columns,  known  as  tech- 
nological paper  No.  184,  which  I  have  been  talking  about,  is  a  direct 
result  of  uiis  appropriation.  This,  of  itself,  is  worth  to  the  country 
ten. times  what  all  that  work  has  cost.  It  is  a  classic  and  is  copied 
everywhere.  Following  this  there  is  a  similar  line  of  investigations 
on  walls.  If  you  will  come  out  to  the  bureau  some  day  now,  you 
will  see  going  on  a  test  of  full-sized  wall  partitions.  We  have  a 
furnace  that  is  built  so  that  you  can  measure  the  temperature  accu- 
rately and  a  full-sized  wall  16  feet  square  is  built  up  in  a  frame  that 
is  a  part  of  the  furnace,  fire  is  applied  to  it  and  water  thrown  on 
after  it  is  heated  to  a  certain  stage,  and  out  of  that  investigation  we 
are  securing  some  very  interesting  data  regarding  what  can  be 
aDowed  in  wall  construction. 

We-find  that  even  a  wooden  wall  made  up  of  2  by  4s,  with  good 
plaster  and  metal  wire  lath,  the  plaster  going  clear  to  the  ceiling 
and  down  to  the  floor,  is  very  nre  residing.  It  would  be  most 
interesting,  if  you  could  spare  the  time,  to  see  those  tests  going  on 
of  fall-sized  specimens  of  the  materials.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has 
ever  been  done.  And  that  experiment  and  the  one  to  follow  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  new  forms  of  construction ;  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  strength  tests,  and  even  more  so,  because  some  materials 
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fail  in  case  of  fire.    We  want  to  know  the  actual  fire-resisting  proper- 
ties of  materials  of  construction  and  forms  of  construction. 

Now,  the  one  we  hope  to  organize  next  year  under  this  and  carry 
on  will  be  the  behavior  of  the  floors  and  beams.  We  are  going  to 
build  out  of  this  a  full-sized  hut,  as  we  call  it,  in  which  the  sides  are 
built  so  they  won't  give  way,  and  across  the  top  are  constructed  floors 
of  any  construction  or  material  we  like,  and  subject  the  interior  to 
actual  fire.  The  temperature  is  measured  and  we  will  know  what 
those  floors  can  stand  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  no  piece  of  work 
carried  on  at  the  bureau  which  has  been  better  done  or  more  useful 
and  in  which  the  public  is  more  interested  than  this  fire-resistance 
work.  I  wish  it  was  three  times  the  amount,  and  it  would  give  you 
good  results.  With  this  fund  the  work  is  too  slow;  it  should  be 
expedited. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    ENGINEERING    AND    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS    OF    PUBLIC 

in'ILITIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "For  investigation  of  the  standards  of 
practice  and  methods  of  measurements  of  public  utilities,  such  as 
gas,  electric  light,  electric  power,  water,  telephone,  central-station 
heating,  and  electric  railway  service,  and  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  standards  in  such  service." 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  public  utilities  fund  has  for  several  years 
carried  the  work  which  is  intended  to  pet  at  the  information  that 
public  officials  need  to  know  in  establishing  laws  and  codes  an<l 
regulations  regarding  public  utilities.  We  have  divided  this  work 
up  into  gas-service  standards,  electrolysis  investigations,  electric- 
service  standards,  telephone-service  standards,  and  the  standards  of 
practice  involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lines. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  GAS  STANDARDS. 

The  public  utilities  fund  provides  for  the  development  of  standards 
of  quality  and  practice  involved  in  all  of  these  various  utilities,  antl 
it  is  the  best  illustration  we  have  of  standards  of  practice.  Take,  for 
example,  the  gas-standards  service.  The  users  of  gas  are  interested  in 
the  saving  of  gas ;  the  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances  are  interested 
in  that  also.  One  of  the  very  firsl  problems  that  came  up  under  this 
fund  was  the  transfer  of  gas  from  a  lighting  to  a  heating  commodity. 
Gas  was  formerly  used  tor  lighting  and  we  were  always  concemo<l 
about  its  candlepower.  Nobody  ever  asks  about  the  candlepower  of 
gas  now ;  it  is  used  for  heating  almost  altogether.  Where  it  is  use<l 
for  lighting  it  is  used  with  mantles,  and  there  it  is  the  heating  powei 
that  is  useful.  Nearly  all  of  the  large  cities  have  changed  ov^  and 
the  others  are  now  changing  over  from  a  lighting  to  a  heat  basis^  so 
that  there  is  continually  coming  up  the  question  of  what  is  the 
proper  standard  of  the  heating  power  of  gas  to  be  required  under 
certain  conditions.  In  certain  localities  one  gas  is  made,  in  other 
localities  another  gas  is  made,  but  in  each  case  a  standard  of  quality 
must  be  adopted  that  is  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  the  public  utilitit^ 
fund,  which  I  can  read  or  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  very  large  item,  $85,000. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  It  covers  a  large  amount  of  very  important  work. 
Under  the  Gas  Service  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  issued 
8  circular,  No.  32,  "  Standards  for  Gas  Service."  These  standards 
have  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  cities.  Service  inspections  are  made 
at  the  request  of  State  Commissions.  For  example,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  has  requested  a  special  investigation  of  the  gas  service 
in  that  city,  the  results  of  which,  of  course,  will  be  available  to  all 
cities  under  similar  conditions.  A  gas  safety  code  is  in  prepara- 
tion and  piping  rules  have  already  been  adopted  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  An  investigation  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  gas  burners  and  the  questions  involved  in  their  proper  use 
has  lead  to  startling  information  as  to  the  great  waste  of  fuel  in 
using  many  of  these  devices.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  waste 
of  fuel  in  the  ordinary  gas  burner.  Here  is  a  little  brochure.  "  Regu- 
lations of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,"  in  which  they 
have  made  this  reference  in  regard  to  this  gas  work  of  the  bureau : 

These  ref^ulations  are  adapted  from  the  work  already  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  on  tentative 
J^tioD  4  of  the  proposed  national  gas  safety  code,  which  work  was  carried  on 
by  the  bureau  through  a  conference  committee  consisting  of  the  American  Gas 
Asjcociarion,  Natural  Gas  Association  of  America,  National  Safety  Council, 
Xaiioual  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  as  well  as  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
t«  tion  Association. 

That  comes  from  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  They 
acknowledge  the  work  in  publishing  their  regulations,  in  which  our 
material  is  used. 

ifr.  Shkeve.  That  relates  to  gas-service  standards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  relates  to  gas-service  standards. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Xo  one  is  req^uired  to  make  any  con(5essions  of  any 
kind  in  order  to  get  those  different  organizations  to  adopt  a  work 
that  has  public  approval? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No.  sir ;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all.  Our  work  is  all 
largely  scientific  and  engineering;  we  could  not  do  for  millions  of 
(lollare  what  we  do  with  the  help  of  those  concerned.  These  organi- 
zations all  came  together  and  we  lead,  when  they  get  into  a  difficulty ; 
there  is  some  experiment  which  they  all  agree  to  will  settle  that 
difficulty,  and  we  carry  out  the  experiment.  You  would  be  surprised 
at  how,  under  the  bureau's  guidance,  these  people  get  together  and 
do  the  work  themselves ;  we  lead  in  it.  Here  is  a  splendid  illustration 
of  that,  the  gas  interests  in  the  .country  have  gotten  together  and 
are  utilizing  this  work.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  little  item 
in  the  gas  work  that  saved  in  one  year  more  than  the  whole  bureau 
has  cost. 

Mr.  SnRE\'E.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  little  state- 
ment of  the  way  you  expended  that  fund  and  the  cities  that  have  ap- 
plied to  you  for  some  service,  and  the  things  you  have  done. 

Mr.   Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Mr.  Shre^-e.  Because  it  will  be  very  illuminating  and  it  will  show 
other  cities  what  they  can  accomplish  and  how  to  use  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

ELECTROLYSIS. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  another  series  of  investigation  on 
this  fund,  electrolysis,  I  think  is  one  of  the  first  special  funds  that 
the  committee  provided  and  it  has  been  productive  of  as  much  good 
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as  any  fund  that  ever  went  into  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Here  is 
the  situation.  Pipes,  all  sorts  of  pipes,  buried  in  the  ground,  become 
conductors  of  electricity.  In  these  days,  the  earth  is  used  as  a  return 
circuit  and  the  electricity  thus  turned  loose  in  the  ground  flows  alon^ 
these  pipes.  The  electricity  flowing  along  one  of  these  pipes,  under 
those  conditions,  corrodes  the  pipe.  There  is  also  a  corrosion  due 
to  soil  very  often,  but  this  corrosion  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  It  has  been  a  very  serious  matter  in  many  cities,  and  a 
jpreat  many  litigations  have  taken  place  or  are  in  progress  regard- 
ing this  damage.  So  here,  again,  there  is  a  committee  composed  of 
the  ablest  engineers  and  technical  men  in  the  country  representinpr 
their  side  of  it.  They  simply  represent  the  people  who  want  the 
work  done.  They  are  in  the  field  and  give  us  notice  where  bad  cases 
have  occurred.  They  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  A 
great  many  investigations  have  been  necessary  in  this  case  and  we 
lire  on  the  track,  at  least.  We  have  been  able  to  suggest,  in  many 
cases,  a  way  to  prevent  this  electrolysis.  At  first  the  people  paid 
little  attention  to  it ;  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  wastes  po- 
ing  on  in  this  class  of  structural  work — water  pipes,  gas  pipes,  and 
all  kinds  under  ground. 

Mr.  Oliver.  \  ou  have  not  completed  your  study  of  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  In  most  of  tliese  lines,  and  in  all  electri- 
cal lines,  they  are  very  progressive,  and  new  things  are  constantly 
coming  up. 

INATSSTIGATION  OF  ELECTRIC  SERVICE  STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Shreve*  You  might  go  into  that  a  little  further,  because  the 
next  item  is  electric  power. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  taking  them  up  one  by  one.  The  next  is  ele<'- 
tric  service  standards.  Unoer  this  item  of  pjublic  utilities,  circular 
No.  56,  entitled  "  Standards  for  Electric  Service,"  has  been  preparetl 
by  the  bureau  and  is  being  kept  revised  and  up  to  date ;  its  use  has 
become  very  widespread  by  State  and  city  officials.  It  is  worth  all 
the  funds  that  have  been  put  into  this  phase  of  the  work.  That  l)Ook 
is  a  classic  and  is  used  throughout  the  county.  It  has  to  be  revise<i 
every  two  years. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  TELEPHONE  SER^^CE  STANDARDS. 

The  next  item  is  telephone  service  standards.  Here  is  circular 
No.  112.  That  has  been  attracting  attention  all  over  the  country  and 
even  abroad.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  get  together  this  data  regard- 
ing the  telephone  service  standards.  There  are  a  great  many  new 
devices,  a  great  many  new  things,  and  in  this  service  it  is  especially 
important  that  we  should  have  uniformity  and  systematic  practice 
as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  anything  shown  in  your  report  as  to  the 
practicability  of  what  is  called  the  automatic  telephone? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  part  of  it  is  about  that,  and  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Budget  Commission  asked  our 
telephone  department  to  make  a  survey  of  the  telephone  service  in 
the  Government.     We  have  completed  the  preliminary  part  of  it. 
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and  economies  amountinj^  to  over  $20,000  have  already  resulted  from 
that  survey  in  this  one  city  alone.  This  will  serve  other  cities  as  well 
as  far  as  standards  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  the  automatic  tele- 
phone is  going  to  become  a  practical  system? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  suspect  that  in  a  few  years'  time  you 
won't  see  anything  else. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  can  you  dispense  with  telephone 
operators? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Very  largely.  They  have  to  have  a  few  experts  to 
keep  things  going,  and  they,  of  course,  can  not  dispense  with  them 
altogether.  This  publication  on  the  telephone  service  is  a  very  im- 
portant document.    It  is  just  out. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  CENTBAL  UGHTINO   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  central  lighting  stations,  I  think. 

Dr.  Stratton.  No;  there  is  one  more  item  under  public  utilities 
about  which  I  do  want  to  say  a  word ;  that  is,  "  Standards  of  practice 
involved  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lines."  A  safety 
code  governing  such  practice  was  prepared  and  has  just  been  revised. 
Those  power  lines  are  carrying  v^ry  high  potentials  and  are  very 
dangerous,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  nave  rules  under  which 
they  are  installed.  Of  course  in  all  of  tnis  work  we  have  cooperated 
with  the  companies  and  do  not  do  this  arbitrarily  or  force  it  upon 
the  people-  The  very  people  concerned  sit  around  the  table  and  agree 
to  this  or  that,  and  so  on.  Here  is  our  electric  safety  code  No.  3  and 
^0.  4.  The  people  concerned  carry  them  in  their  pockets,  and  we 
have  to  issue  them  in  a  smaller  size. 

Mr.  Olxvek.  What  are  those  numbers? 

Dr.  Stratton.  National  Electrical  Safety  Code,  third  edition,  and 
the  Discussion  of  the  National  Safety  Code.  This  discussion  of  the 
safety  code  tells  why  the  things  were  put  in.  These  two  books,  besides 
inany  other  references,  are  helpful  aids  to  city  authorities,  opera- 
tives, and  so  on.  I  am  proud  of  these  books.  The  public-utility  work 
of  the  bureau  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  puolic  officials  in  all 
rities  where  they  are  called  upon  to  regulate  such  matters ;  they  must 
have  the  data  upon  which  to  base  such  regulations. 

Mr.  Shr£V£.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  completed  most  of 
your  studies  along  these  lines,  and  what  is  the  use  of  continuing  this 
appropriation  now?  ^ 

I)r.  Stratton.  This  sort  of  work  goes  on  all  the  time.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  not  a  book  here  that  won't  be  revised  in  the  next  two 
years.  There  is  a  lot  of  experimental  work  going  on  to  get  data 
rf  this  sort,  and  we  have  scarcely  touched  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant work  that  falls  in  this  field.  We  have  several  times  submitted 
^imates  of  a  much  larger  amount  in  order  to  cover  more  of  the 
^ork  that  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  OiiivER.  Your  department  would  be  in  the  discard  if  you  did 
^t  keep  this  work  up  to  date  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  absolutely.  Take  that  one  item  of  electrolysis 
that  is  carried  on  in  this  public-utility  fund.  We  are  carrying  on  an 
investigation  where  the  pipes  are  buried  and  actually  in  service 
which  will  probably  extend  over  five  or  six  years. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  make  a  special  survey  for  any  city  on  any 
particular  subject  do  you  charge  anything  for  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  charge  them  for  all  the  expenses  in- 
volved. We  pay  the  expenses  for  our  experts  who  may  happen  to  go 
there  in  order  to  superintend  the  work,  but  we  do  not  go  into  a  city 
and  make  a  survey  of  the  city  primarily  for  the  sake  of  that  city 
alone.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  advise  the  city  to  get  an  engineer, 
and  if  we  make  a  survey  for  a  city  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  we  may  want  to 
^ve  to  a  lot  of  other  cities.  For  example,  we  are  now  making  an 
investigation  in  Baltimore  regarding  the  gas  service,  which,  when 
completed,  will  answer  the  questions  of  100  towns  or  more.  And  that 
is  true  of  nearly  every  one  of  these  things — ^that  they  w^ill  apply  to 
many  other  cities.    We  only  take  up  typical  cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cities  bear  the  expense  of  that  service  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  cities  bear  all  that,  except  the  men  we  send  to 
supervise  or  to  observe  in  the  case  of  experiments.  The  supplying  of 
the  materials  and  everything  of  that  kind  is  furnished  by  the  city. 
And  we  do  not  make  the  surveys  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  cities. 
We  do  give  the  public-service  officials  and  city  officials  of  the  city 
certain  data  they  want  that  will  be  helpful ;  we  will  obtain  that  and 
we  will  help  their  engineer.  But  if  we  go  into  a  city  to  make  a 
survey  our  object  is  to  get  the  information  which  will  be  useful  in  h 
thousand  other  cases.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  committee  about  that,  and  I  want  to  make  it  ner 
fectly  clear.  We  are  working  out  standards  that  will  be  useful  in 
every  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  central  station 
heating  plants,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  all  comes  under  what  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
electric  service  standards.  The  electric  service  standards  and  the 
standards  involving  the  construction  and  operation  of  power  lint*s 
cover  power  plants  as  well  as  transmission.  It  is  mostly  transmis> 
sion;  very  little  of  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  power  plants.  That  is  a<l- 
mirably  handled  by  the  companies  themselves,  but  they  do  need  cer- 
tain standards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  mentioned  anything  about  the  water 
situation.    Does  that  mean  water  wheels? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  work  of  electrolysis  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  water  situation,  but  there  are  not  the  same  difficulties  aris- 
ing in  connection  with  the  water  service.  We  give  each  of  these  as 
an  illustration  of  a  public  utility;  but  thus  far  our  work  in  con- 
nection with  water  companies  has  had  to  do  with  the  deterioration 
of  the  water  pipes,  methods  of  making  the  joints,  and  another  item 
I  will  come  to  a  little  bit  later,  under  research  work,  will  show 
that  many  soils  are  very  corrosive,  and  there  are  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  pipe  is  going  to  last.  Some  is  goinj; 
to  rust  very  quickly.  We  do  come  in  contact  with  the  water  service 
a  good  deal  in  connection  with  water  pipes — certain  materials  used 
in  connection  with  water  valves.  Just  recently  the  matter  came  to 
my  attention  of  the  valves  of  the  water  system  out  in  the  street  that 
they  deteriorate  very  rapidly  if  made  of  a  certain  material. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  there  is  another  item  here,  "  Electric  railway 
service." 
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Dr.  Stratton.  What  I  have  said  about  electrical  standards  ap- 
plies to  all  of  those.  Electric-service  standards,  as  I  stated  before, 
has  to  do  with  the  production  and  distribution  and  the  utilization  of 
electricity. 

FOR    TESTING    MISCEI^LANEOUS    MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  testing  miscellaneous  materials, 
such  as  varnish  materials,  soap  materials,  inks,  and  chemicals,  in- 
cluding supplies  for  the  Government  departments  and  independent 
establishments. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  enable  the  bureau 
to  carry  on  investigations  and  testing  upon  a  very  large  number  of 
miscellaneous  materials  used  hj  the  Government.  It  is  necessary  to 
conduct  investigations  and  write  specifications  for  the  more  com- 
monly used  materials,  and  it  is  desirable  to  see  if  such  materials  pur- 
chase by  the  Government  comply  with  the  specifications  covering 
them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  is  just  the  same  as  for  last  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not,  however,  large  enough ;  but  we 
do  what  we  have  done  toward  testing  paints,  oils  and  varnishes, 
soaps,  etc.,  purchased  by  the  Government.  Here  again,  while  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I  would  say  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Government  purchasing,  because 
of  soliciting  bids ;  but  out  of  that  testing  is  commg  the  iniormation 
with  which  we  are  developing  the  standards  of  these  materials  that 
we  are  giving  to  the  public  that  is  worth  much  more  than  what  we 
put  into  it.  When  we  get  this  information,  due  to  our  testing  in 
the  Government  service,  we  gather  it  together,  and  we  have  de- 
veloped standards.  These  we  publish  and  give  to  the  public,  and  I 
will  tell  you  that,  in  every  case,  is  worth  more  than  the  saving  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  Department  of  Agriculture  doing  any  of  this 
work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  was  all  transferred  to  the  bureau  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  for  several  years  after,  the.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  authorized  to  do  some  of  this  work  for  the  departments  when 
requested.  However,  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  two  Secretaries 
agreed  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  where  it  is  now 
done.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  it  is  dojie  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  other  than  foods  and  drugs. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  send  to  the  committee  a  list  of  your  standard 
publications  for  which  you  find  a  very  ready  sale  and  demand  at  this 
time? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Together  with  the  price  for  each? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR    INVESTIGATION   AND   STANDARDIZATION    OF   METHODS    OF   RADIO 

COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  investigation  and  standardization  of  methods  and 
instruments  in  radio  communication,  for  which  you  estimate  $30,000. 
That  is  the  same  as  your  current  appropriation. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  There  is  probably  no  other  application  of  science 
that  has  grown  with  such  enormous  leaps  and  bounds  as  radio  com- 
munication. Primarily,  our  radio  section  was  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  order 
to  have  one  central  place  where  we  would  develop  laws  TOveming 
radio  communication — I  mean  the*  underlying  physical  laws  and 
constants.  That  is  the  primary  thing.  We  do  testing  for  the  Grov- 
emment  service,  and  we  do  give  advice  and  test  apparatus  for  the 
Government  services.  For  instance,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  post  office.  In  the  new  work  that  is  coming  up  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  dissemination  of  crop  reports  and  market  and  weather 
reports  we  advise  them  as  to  the  apparatus.  We  are  standardizing 
the  apparatus  and  we  are  helping  them  in  every  way. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  radio  equipment  of  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  steamers  and  we  handle  the  technical  parts  of  that. 
We  test  the  outfits  of  the  inspectors. 

Out  of  this  fund  was  developed  the  radio  direction  finder  which  I 
have  explained  before  to  the  committee.  It  is  a  device  which  any 
ship  carrvin^  can  use  to  navigate  in  a  fog.  If  a  ship  is  sailing  up  the 
coast  and  a  lighthouse  is  equipped  with  a  source  of  radio,  with  which 
all  of  them  are  becoming  eauipped  now,  the  radio  compass  can  be  set 
to  point  out  the  direction  ox  that  lighthouse,  just  as  we  would  do  with 
the  telescope  or  observing  by  the  eye.  Now,  that  has  enabled  the 
navigators  to  eliminate  the  (danger  due  to  fog  very  largely;  that  is 
adopted  on  practically  all  ships.  During  the  war  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  they  had  for  the  location  of  submarines.  Admiral  Wil- 
son told  me  as  the  German  submarines  would  come  up  and  make  a 
signal  home  our  people  would  locate  the  direction  from  two  of  our 
stations,  get  his  position  on  the  map,  and  our  transports  could  keep 
out  of  the  way,  or  our  destroyers  could  more  readily  locate  them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  character  and  extent  oi  the  work  done  by 
the  Navy  of  this  kind? 

Dr.  Strattok.  The  Navy  uses  this  on  all  of  their  ships. 

Mr.  OurvER.  Have  they  any  bureau  that  is  maintained  for  the  par- 
pose  of  studying  this  question? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  have  a  very  exten* 
sive  radio  department  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  there,  but  I  think  it  is 
operation  altogether.  They  no  doubt  study  tne  application  of  radio 
to  their  special  problems. 

Mr.  Oliver.  But  they  are  not  providing  any  bureau  for  the  study 
of  the  fundamentals  of  wireless? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  The  War  Department  and  the  Navy  I>e- 
partment  have  combined  in  this  work  at  the  bureau,  and  in  the  radio 
building  you  will  find  both  Navy  and  Army  officers  working  with  our 
men.  There  are  three  departments  cooperating,  side  by  side,  in  this 
fundamental  way.  The  War  Department  is  very  actively  engaged  in 
the  applications  of  radio ;  so  is  the  Navy.  But  the  underlying  princi- 
ples are  best  worked  out  in  one  place,  and  it  is  underlying  physics 
they  all  need. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  Navy  and  Army  are  not  dupli- 
cating your  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir ;  both  the  Army  and  Navy  support  this  item, 
-^nd  Gen.  Squier  said  to  me  yesterday,  ^  If  you  need  any  help,  let  me 
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know,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  come  before  the  committee ;  we  depend 
upon  it-^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  yoii  making  any  investigation  of  the  radiotele- 
phone ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  radiotelephone  is  carried  right  along 
with  that.  In  fact,  the  cooperative  work  I  spoke  of  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  practically  all  telephone  work.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  got  a  request  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Coast  Guard  wanted  to  equip  their  lifeboats  with  some  sort  of  a 
device  that  would  enable  them  to  communicate  with  the  shore.  These 
lifeboats  go  out  to  the  wreck  and  they  may  want  to  call  for  assistance 
or,  as  happened  just  a  short  time  before  we  were  up  trying  this  out,  a 
crew  went  out  and  stayed  all  night  looking  for  people  who  had  gotten 
ashore.    The  crew  was  exposed  to  great  dan^r. 

We  showed  them  how  to  install  this  equipment  and  actually  in- 
stalled it  on  one  of  the  lifeboats.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  possible 
for  each  of  those  life-saving  stations  to  communicate  with  their  boats 
out  in  the  open  sea.  There  are  any  number  of  such  applications  as 
that;  it  is  growing  almost  by  geometric  ratio.  Our  radio  fund 
should  be  four  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  they  be  able  to  hold  conversations,  or  will  they 
do  it  by  signals? 

Dr.  Stratton.  By  conversation  or  signals,  either.  I  went  out  and 
witnessed  this  life-saving  test  myself  at  Atlantic  City  two  months 
ago  and  talked  and  signaled  both  with  the  same  outfit. 

Mr.  Oi^rvER.  Do  you  find  many  private  wireless  sets  installed  in 
individual  homes? 

Dr.  Stratton,  Thousands  of  them,  and  where  there  is  one  to-day 
there  will  be  a  thousand  next  year.     1  never  saw  such  a  growth. 

Mr.  OuvER.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  installing  thwn  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  cost  at  present  of  installing  them  is  anywhere 
from  forty  or  fifty  dollars  up  to  several  hundred,  and  we  are  actually 
engaged  in  simplifying  and  standardizing.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  had  to  take  up  was  the  standardization  of  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Omver.  To  what  extent  will  that  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion of  confidential  messages  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments? 

Dr.  Stratton.  All  of  this  broadcasting  work  will  be  of  a  different 
wave  length  from  the  other,  and  certain  wave  lengths  will  be  re- 
served for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  OiJVER.  So  that  it  will  be  entirely  possible,  then,  to  keep  their 
messages  private? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  wireless  will  ever  be  private.  Wireless  is  suit- 
able for  certain  things.  If  it  is  confidential  it  will  have  to  be  by 
means  of  a  code  and  no  other  way.  But  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  future. 
In  a  few  years  from  now  men  may  have  pocket  outfits  that  they  can 
carry  around  and  listen  to  the  news,  listen  to  a  concert,  take  standard 

time,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  too  great  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  say  that  a  Member  of  Congress  here  might  talk  with 
his  district? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Absolutely ;  all  of  them  at  one  time  if  they  have  the " 

jBqnipment. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  a  great  help  that  will  be.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  their  constituents  at  home  will  also  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  Members  discuss  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  was  just  going  to  bring  that  out.  It  is  possible 
to-day,  as  you  well  know,  for  one  man  to  address  audiences  all  over 
the  Unitea  States.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  a 
common  thing  to  listen  to  a  speech  with  a  little  outfit,  or  to  get  the 
news,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  years  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
that  will  happen? 

*  Dr.  Stratton.  It  is  right  here  now.  This  fund  should  be  changed 
to  a  fund  covering  electrical  communications  and  should  be  about 
four  times  as  large.     That  is  the  status  of  that  fund. 

INVESTIGATION    OF   COLOR    STANDARDS   AND   MEASUREMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  develop  color  standards  an<l 
methods  of  manufacture  and  of  color  measurement,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  industrial  use  in  standardization  and  si>ecincation  of 
colorants,  such  as  dyestuffs,  inks,  and  pigments  and  other  products, 
paint,  paper,  and  textiles,  in  which  color  is  a  pertinent  propertv. 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  have  been  until  quite  recently  no  standards 
of  color  whatever,  except  the  material  standards  which  fade  and 
change  with  time,  and  our  problem  has  been  to  reduce  the  funda- 
mental standards  to  scientific  methods  and  the  use  of  the  light  spec- 
trum to  produce  those  standards  of  color.  We  have  develope<l  a 
method  whereby  we  can  use  the  spectral  colors  in  the  standardization 
of  color;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  laboratory  apparatus,  and  is 
useful  in  testing  the  working  standards  that  people  use.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  the  value  of  the  cotton  cotton- 
seed oil  depends  very  largely  upon  its  color.  They  can  very  readily 
take  a  sample  of  oil  and  test  their  oil  with  it,  but  they  must  know 
that  that  sample  is  the  same  from  year  to  year.  That  we  can  do. 
We  can  keep  their  standards  in  order  just  the  same  as  we  can  keep 
a  standard  weight  in  order,  and  that  is  now  very  successfully  used  in 
the  oil  industries.  We  have  just  devised  an  instrument  tliat  couM 
not  be  purchased  abroad,  and  out  of  this  investigation  has  come  an 
instrument  suitable  to  the  oil  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  thej  will  come  to  you  for  their  samples? 

Dr.  Statton.  Yes,  sir.  This  instrument  that  came  out  of  this 
work — a  rough  design  of  it — was  given  to  an  American  manufac- 
turer, and  he  is  now  making  it  and  putting  it  on  the  market. 
Through  this  fund  that  industiy  will  be  supplied  with  a  color  stand- 
ard and  with  the  means  of  applying  that  standard.  That  of  itself 
has  been  an  exceedingly  useful  thing  that  could  not  be  measured  in 
dollars,  but  out  of  that  has  come  a  very  useful  thing.  In  preparing; 
this  standard  for  the  oil  people  we  found  that  the  samples  changred 
very  rapidly,  and  we  were  seeking  the  cause  of  it.  We  found  it  was 
due  to  the  air  inclosed  in  the  oil,  and  when  we  exhausted  this  an<l 
took  the  air  out  of  the  oil  it  did  not  change  its  color,  and  we  also 
found  it  did  not  become  rancid.  Xow,  there  is  a  large  factory  built 
in  New  Orleans  using  that  principle  and  keeping  the  air  out  of  thv^ 
oil,  and  it  does  not  become  rancid.  Cottonseed  oil  and  all  oils 
become  rancid  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  Is  that  because  of  their  coining  in  contact  with 
the  air! 

Dr.  SiKATTON.  Yes ;  very  largely.  I  know  a  chemist  of  the  South- 
em  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Association  who  said  "  You  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  we  have  just  built  a  large  factory  in  New  Orleans  to  take 
advantage  of  that."  He  meant  that  principle  of  taking  the  air  out 
of  oil  before  putting  it  up  in  packages. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  there  any  paper  being  made  now  from  the  cotton 
stalk? 

Dr.  Stratton.  When  we  come  to  that  item  on  paper  and  textiles, 
would  vou  just  as  soon  have  me  answer  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Now,  in  this  color  standards,  of  course,  that  is  only 
one  illustration.  The  problems  I  have  mentioned  here  are  "the 
standardization  of  'white  light,'"  which  we  must  have  for  illumi- 
nating purposes;  "the  new  leucoscope,"  which  is  connected  with  the 
study  of  white  light;  "the  color  of  various,  illuminants";  "the  rela- 
tion between  color  and  the  spectral  distribution  of  light " ;  "  direct 
reading  spectrophotometer  for  liquids"  that  I  spoke  oi;  and  "Mun- 
sell  color  system." 

There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  important  industries  that  have  come 
in  the  same  way  the  oil  people  have.  We  have  on  hand  now  the 
standardization  of  dyes.  The  dyes  that  are  being  made  in  this 
country  and  those  that  are  being  imported  vary.  We  want  to  enable 
the  buyer  to  be  sure  that  the  dye  is  always  of  a  certain  strength  and 
certain  quality,  and  if  we  do  not  have  uniformity  in  American-made 
dyes  in  that  respect,  we  won't  be  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
product. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Are  you  able  to  gather  up  foreign  dyes  and  compare 
them  with  the  American-made  dyes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  just  started  this :  We  have  not 
perfected  this  by  any  means,  but  I  am  saying  there  is  this  demand 
and  I  have  just  engaged  a  chemist  on  this  work.  The  physics  of  it 
we  have  done  before,  and  with  the  combination  of  the  identification 
of  the  dyes  and  this  work  we  have  been  doing  on  the  standards,  we 
can  do  that. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  GERMAN  DYES. 

Mr.  HrrcHiNsoN.  How  do  they  compare?  Are  our  dyes  as 
good  as  the  German  dyes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  In  many  cases,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  in  all  cases,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  going  on  and 
there  is  the  need  among  our  own  manufacturers,  practically  all  of 
them,  for  standardization,  the  definition  of  standards,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  standard  preparation  of  those  dyes,  so  that  the  man  who 
is  gqing  to  buy  the  dyes  for  dyeing  textiles  knows  he  is  getting  the 

same  thing. 
Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  Is  there  any  question  but  what  we  will  get  it 

down  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  more  a  question  of  the 
C(»t  of  production.  The  Germans  are  getting  busy  on  production 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  undersell  us  and  we  are  going  to  have 
very  serious  competition  in  the  dye  work. 
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Mr.  Olivbr.  I  have  understood  there  are  several  dyes  madie  in  Ger- 
many that  we  have  never  been  able  to  reproduce  in  this  country.  Is 
that  true,  or  not? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  may  be  true  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain dyes  which  are  not  of  great  use ;  that  is  very  often  the  case,  that 
a  thing  may  have  value  andyet  not  be  of  very  great  use.  But  on  the 
common  dyes,  I  believe  we  can  produce  them  here.  I  am  not  a  dye 
expert,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Gkebtin.  What  is  the  value  of  those  German  patents  which 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  and  then  sold? 

Dr.  Stratton.  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  Doctor,  we  can  make  just 
as  good  dyes  as  they  make  in  (Jermany? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  question  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  important  question  is  what  now  prevents 
us  from  making  just  as  good  ayes  as  they  make  abroad? 

Dr.  Stratton.  They  have  a  large  organization.  It  was  very  well 
organized  and  they  employed  a  great  many  scientific  men;  they  put 
their  industrv  on  as  good  a  basis  as  any  industrv  has  ever  been.  It 
was  in  a  splendid  condition;  it  was  thoroughfy  organized.  Now 
our  people  are  realizing  that;  thev  are  getting  together  and  com- 
paring notes  on  these  matters  an({  we  can  help  them  in  that  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  German  Government  scientific  schools  have 
been  turning  out  doctors  of  chemistry  for  the  last  45  or  50  yeai-s, 
and  they  have  been  absorbing  them  in  the  dye  wjorks  and  other  in- 
dustries as  fast  as  they  could  be  turned  out.  That  is  the  secret  of 
their  success  and  we  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing — use  scientific 
methods. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  question  to  my  mind  is  whether  we  are  being 
imposed  on  by  the  sale  of  the  American  dyes  on  the  faith  that  they 
are  equally  as  good  as  the  German,  when  in  fact  they  are  not? 

Dr.  SniATroN.  They  are  not,  in  some  cases,  but  the  imposition 
comes  also  with  the  imported  dye.  The  man  will  buy  imported  dyo 
and  dilute  it  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  the  man  who  buys  it  has  no 
standard  of  its  strength.  The  necessity  for  standards  is  just  as 
great  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Grippin.  Or  they  mav  use  the  wrong  dye  on  the  material. 
They  say  that  dye  suitable  for  silk  is  not  appropriate  for  wool  or 
cotton ;  that  the  dyes  for  each  textile  require  a  dinerent  composition. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes;  they  are  entirely  different.  One  of  the  tests 
for  dye  is  to  dye  skeins  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk  all  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  process,^  ana  it  acts  different  in  the  three.  That 
is  one  of  the  tests  to  identify  dye.  You  will  not  find  a  dye  which 
gives  just  the  same  results  on  all  three  of  those  materials. 

Mr.  Grippin.  Do  our  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  consult 
with  you  on  those  subjects? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  and  also  the  textile  people. 

Mr.  Grippin.  Have  you  issued  any  publication  on  the  subject? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  as  yet,  sir,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
go  into  this  phase  of  it  very  far.  We  have  been  concerned  with  this 
fundamental  work  on  the  establishment  of  the  color  standards. 
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There  was  a  very  decided  request  for  this  work  just  about  the  time 
the  war  came  on,  but  it  was  entirely  stopped.  Of  course,  now  it  has 
been  renewed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  stopped  work  on  that  during  the  war,  did  you? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  as  to  the  color  standard,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  dye  did  not  stop. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  seem  that  was  the  very  time  when  you 
should  have  proceeded  with  your  investigation. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  true,  but  we  could  not  get  the  dyes  at  first, 
and  later  every  effort  was  made  toward  production — not  to  stand- 
ardization. 

We  were  anxious  to  get  dyes  of  any  kind  and  any  quality.  We 
have  taken  the  matter  iip  very  seriously  since  the  termination  of  the 
war,  but  only  a  part  ox  the  standardization  tests.  All  of  the  work 
on  this  is  fundamental  and  the  real  problem  of  the  standardization 
of  dyes  has  only  been  touched. 

Mr.  Shreve.   X  ou  onlj  have  $10,000  in  that,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  all.    It  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  paint  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Except  I  gave  it  as  an  illustration  there  of  the  in- 
dustries that  need  these  standards. 

MANUFACTURE    OF    CLAT    PRODUCTS,    BRICK,    POTTERY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  study  methods  of  measurement 
ajad  technical  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  potterv,  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  clay  products,  and  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  materials  used  in  that  industry.  .  Your  estimate  is  for 
$25,000,  the  same  amount  as  you  have  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Under  this  item  is  carried  on  the  fundamental  in- 
Testi^tions  regarding  clay  products  that  would  not  be  classed  as 
building  materials.  The  main  item  under  this  is  refractories.  There 
is  not  other  question  in  the  clay  products  more  important  than  that 
of  refractories.  We  mean  by  refractories,  the  fire  bricks,  crucibles, 
and  glass  pots,  retorts,  muffles,  etc.  A  material  that  is  meant  to 
withstand  fire,  and  is  made  out  of  clay,  is  called  a  refractory,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  our  work  has  been  on  these. 

In  these  days,  gas  retorts,  crucibles,  and  furnace  linings  are  called 
upon  to  do  much  more  than  formerlv;  the  service  is  much  more 
severe  than  it  was.  The  fire  bricks  ot  furnaces,  boilers,  and  so  on, 
are  required  to  stand  higher  temperatures  and  greater  loads;  the 
fire  bncks  of  one  furnace  are  not  at  all  suited  to  another.  I  know 
of  one  case  where  there  was  a  loss  of  $400,0(X),  because  the  wrong 
fire  bricks  were  placed  in  the  furnace.  In  these  days  of  alloyed  and 
special  steels  and  the  different  processes  of  making  steel,  t&e  brick 
suitable  in  one  case  is  dissolved  in  another;  the  brick  has  to  be 
suited  to  its  purpose. 

I  can  give  you  a  number  of  illustrations:  Th'fere  is  one  that  just 
came  to  my  attention  the  other  day,  that  I  happen  to  think  of,  and 
it  illustrates  very  nicely  how  most  of  our  work  has  its  application 
in  the  industries.  Durmg  the  war  we  did  manv  of  the  same  things 
we  did  before  but  for  a  different  purpose.    When  our  people  were 
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on  the  Mexican  border,  I  remember  quite  well  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
perts of  aviation  came  to  the  bureau  with  a  lot  of  failed  material. 
There  were  8  or  10  of  those  officers  and  a  lot  of  the  manufacturers 
of  aircraft,  and  they  appealed  to  us  in  regard  to  information  of 
those  failures. 

They  had  broken  pipes,  broken  propellers,  and  broken  spark  plugs. 
I  said,  "What  is  the  most  serious  and  important  failure  you  have?'^ 
They  said,  "Spark  plugs."  I  replied,  "AH  right,  we  will  take  up 
spark  plugs  right  away."'  And  I  called  in  these  clay-products  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  compose  the  bodies  of  which  a  porcelain  is 
made,  how  to  put  the  various  things  together,  and  then  I  called  in 
the  electrical  division  and  said,  "  When  these  people  make  the  body 
you  test  it  electrically."  Then  to  the  section  that  has  to  do  with 
aviation  engines,  "When  they  have  made  a  spark  plug  out  of  this 
body,  you  test  it."  They  all  went  to  work,  and  out  of  that  has  come 
a  body  for  spark  plugs,  the  clay  part  of  it,  which  is  used  by  several 
manufacturers,  and  there  is  not  a  better  spark  plug  made  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Xow,  that  meant,  in  this  particular  case,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  body.  They  took  the  best  refractory  clay 
we  have — they  were  making  certain  ware  out  of  it — and  when  they 
made  the  spark  plug  of  that  they  found  it  was  conducting  electricity 
when  it  got  hot,  because  of  the  quartz  that  was  in  that  clay.  The 
ordinary  porcelain  is  made  of  two  principal  constituents,  quartz  and 
another.  The  quartz  Was  first  replaced  and  then  the  other;  a  new 
porcelain  was  developed,  which  now,  as  I  say,  is  used  bv  several 
factories,  and  a  very  superior  spark  plug  is  produced  for  all  gas-en- 
gine work.  This  body  is  now  being  used — is  just  beginning  to  l>e 
used — for  cooking  ware  and  things  of  that  kind.  Just  that  one  item 
is  worth  all  we  have  ever  put  into  this  fund  from  the  beginning  of 
the  bureau. 

Xow,  we  do  cover,  as  I  said,  the  Question  of  fire  bricks  and  porce- 
lain for  all  kinds  of  potteries.  Take  jootterv :  The  pottery  indus- 
tries have  been  using  foreign  clays.  (Jne  of  our  principal  lines  of 
work  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  is  to  ascertain  the  properties 
of  our  own  clays;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  substitution  of  our 
own  claj's  for  foreign  clays.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  our  graph- 
ite crucibles  were  made  with  German  clay  and  Ceylon  graphite. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Thev  are  now? 

Dr.  Strattox.  They  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  some 
of  them  are  now.  Now,  this  study  of  refractories  involves  the  map- 
ping out  of  the  properties  of  each  kind  of  clay.  We  took  a  clav 
which  was  known  to  be  a  fire  clay  and  made  a  series  of  tests  of  it. 
Some  fire  clays  are  very  heat-resisting  but  have  no  strength  under 
a  load;  they  go  right  down  under  it;  other  fire  clays  are  sp1endi«I 
for  strength  and  splendid  for  fire  resisting,  but  when  they  are  made 
into  products  they  have  too  much  contraction  on  drying.  Bj'  know- 
ing the  characteristics  of  each  of  these  fire  clays  and  making  a  combi- 
nation we  have  produced  a  fire  clay  which  is  better  than  the  German 
clay,  and  several  institutions  are  using  it.  I  know  of  one  Concern 
that  is  making  crucibles  entirely  out  of  the  American  clays  com- 
pounded. 

Mr.  SHRE^'E.  Were  they  influenced  by  your  studies! 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  originated  there.  They  were  tile  manuf  acturer<:. 
and  during  the  war  that  was  declared  a  nonessential  industry ;  they 
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went  into  this  crucible  making.  We  wanted  more  crucibles  than 
we  could  get ;  we  could  hardly  get  them,  because  of  this  use  of  the 
foreign  materials ;  they  went  at  it  with  these  American  materials  and 
the  last  I  heard  they  were  still  using  the  American  materials.  And 
there  is  no  question  but  what  our  clays  are  just  as  good,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  you  substituting  American  clays 
for  foreign  ? 

Dr.  Stoatton.  In  many  cases.  The  paper  industry  still  uses  clays 
which  are  foreign,  and  one  of  our  problems  under  way  is  to  see  if 
we  can  not  get  them  to  substitute  our  own  clay.  Some  porcelain 
industries  are  still  using  the  English  ball  clay  to  a  very  large  extent, 
and  you  go  into  other  factories  and  you  will  find  the  Tennessee  ball 
clay  used,  and  they  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  that  our  clays, 
while  they  can  not  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  the  others,  can  be 
substituted  in  almost  every  case. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  minute  you  make  a  discovery,  does  that  be- 
wme  public? 

Dr.  Strattox.  Yes,  sir.  You  never  did  a  greater  thing  than  to 
]>ermit  us  to  pay  traveling  expenses  for  our  experts  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  technical  associations  of  these  industries.  Under  the  head 
of  clay  products  there  are  probably  half  a  dozen  associations,  the 
Potters'  Association,  that  met  in  Washington  just  about  a  month  ago, 
held  one  meeting  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  We  gave  them  an 
f'Utline  of  our  work.  We  are  getting  together  on  the  standards  of 
pottery,  and  they  were  very  much  interested  and  held  a  meeting 
there. "  When  the  meeting  of  the  Potters'  Association  is  held  at  some 
other  place,  our  particular  man  who  is  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work — that  is,  in  their  problem — goes  there  and  reads  a  paper  or 
confers  with  them,  and  I  will  tell  you  he  has  to  have  the  ri^ht 
material  or  it  won't  be  accepted.  That  is  the  way  in  which  publicity 
is  gained  in  questions  on  those  things,  and  it  works  both  ways ;  they 
L'et  assistance  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  their  criticisms.  They  sug- 
j.'est  problems  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  are  able  to  supply  a  whole 
industry  with  a  vital  thing  long  before  it  is  published.  We  do 
publish  our  results  of  experimental  work;  and,  as  I  stated  before,  all 
^'f  the  technical  journals  published  in  the  same  field  give  notice  to 
'  ur  publications. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Tennessee  ball 
'lav  is  the  equal  of  the  English  ball  clay  ? 

I)r.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases.  I  see  it  in  almost  every 
I>ottery  I  go  into,  and  it  is  meeting  with  less  and  less  objection. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  published  a  brochure  comparing  the  vari- 
f'Us  clays,  and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
<J  little  while  ago  the  makers  of  enameled  ware  were  in  serious 
trouble,  due  to  the  enamel  flaking  off.  I  happened  to  be  at  a  meet- 
iii?  of  60  or  80  of  them  at  the  bureau.  They  came  to  the  bureau, 
i»eld  a  meeting,  and  they  stated  their  difficulties.  We  set  to  work  on 
that,  and  we  have  practically  solved  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is 
not  entirely  solved,  but  they  are  utilizing  it,  and  we  are  inaking  sug- 
i^ions  they  are  carrying  out,  and  they  have  practically  eliminated 
the  question  of  scaling.    They  sometimes  lost  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
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of  their  output,  and  it  was  always  as  high  as  10  or  15  per  cent.  It 
means  an  enormous  saving.  There  is  not  a  single  item  in  that  proj- 
ect that  has  been  productive  of  more  good  than  enameled  ware,  as 
important  as  the  others  are. 

Air.  Oliver.  If  it  follows  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  no  longer  con- 
tinues any  experimental  work  in  reference  to  clays,  will  that  entail  a 
larger  work  on  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  said  many  times  that  this  clay-products  work 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  carried  on  in  the  bureau.  The 
fund  is  entirely  inadequate  for  this  purpose  and  we  ought  to  be  carry- 
ing on  more  of  the  experimental  work  than  we  are,  and  it  does  not 
help  us  any  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  same  work  in  another 
place. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  the  appropriation  is  omitted  from  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  will  it  result  in  a  larger  work  being  placed  on  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir — that  is,  if  we  do  what  we  ought  to  do  with 
it.  Our  estimate  for  this  work  was  a  $30,000  increase,  and  there  was 
no  single  item  that  needed  an  increase  more  than  that  did.  The 
reason  it  is  in  here  at  $25,000  now  is  that  the  Budget  Commission 
would  not  allow  the  increase. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  much  have  they  cut  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  they  allowed  you  no  increase? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No  increase.  Our  estimate  was  for  $65,000.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  need  for  this  increase  for  several  years  past.  We 
have  done  the  work  well ;  we  have  covered  the  fields,  and  have  the 
support  of  the  clay-products  industries,  but  we  have  not  had  the 
money  to  cover  this  work  adequately. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Why  is  it  you  wished  them  to  increase  that?  Just  go 
into  that  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Station.  Because  we  are  not  covering  adequately  the  leadings 
prebsing  problems  in  this  field  of  work.  We  go  as  far  as  we  have 
the  funds  for. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  detail  some  of  those  problems  that  are  pressing. 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  are  called  upon  to  investigate  these  products,  in 
many  cases — processes  of  manufacture.  I  will  give  you  one  case  that 
has  occurred  just  recently.  The  terra-cotta  manufacturers  were  very 
anxious  to  find  out  why  terra  cotta  was  not  uniform.  In  some  case^ 
it  was  good  and  in  other  cases  it  was  not  so  good.  They  have  sent  in 
samples  of  their  bodies  and  we  are  burning  them  and  we  are  making 
a  long  series  of  tests  on  them.  We  are  also  going  into  the  kilns  and 
with  temperature-recording  devices  we  will  find  wherein  their  prac- 
tice has  been  different  in  producing  these  things.  That  is  to  say, 
the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  burning  upon  the  product ;  this  same 
question  will  have  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  all  clay  products. 
The  factors  which  govern  the  quality  of  a  clay  product  must  be  deter- 
mined if  we  are  to  improve  it.  These  same  tilings  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  economics  of  production. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  that  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  ^o,  sir;  we  can  not,  because  we  are  investigatinir. 
We  are  getting  at  the  fundamental  facts,  which  are  given  to  the  whole 
industry.  We  would  not  give  to  any  one  manufacturer  the  data  w« 
could  not  give  to  all  of  them.    Nearly  all  of  these  industries  have 
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Joined  with  us  and  are  helping  in  many  ways  to  solve  the  problems, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  do  our  part  as  quickly  as  we  should  from  lack 
of  funds.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
dividing  the  work  between  two  bureaus.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
one  set  of  experts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  also  preparing  investigations  to  analyze  the 
different  tests  and  report  as  to  the  results  ? 

Mr.  Sthatton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  published  many  papers  on  all 
kinds  of  clay  products,  building  material  refractories,  and  china 
clays,  and  so  on.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  that,  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  manufacturers  and  users  of  these  products.  I  will 
send  you  a  list  of  these  publications. 

.  Mr.  Griffin.  Can  vou  state  to  what  extent  terra  cotta  is  used  in 
the  industries  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  not  state,  but  it  is  a  large  industry ;  $300,000 
worth  of  terra  cotta  on  the  Woolworth  Building  alone.  And  if  you 
include  one  form  of  hollow  tile,  which  is  one  form  of  it,  it  is  a  very 
large  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  hollow  tile  is  used  largely  for  the  walls  of 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Sthatton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  terra  cotta  is  used  for  roofing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Stration.  Walls  and  ornamentation.  It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
terial for  some  uses. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  ornamentation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  supposed  to  be  more  plastic  and  more  easily 
worked,  and  you  can  get  much  the  same  effect  with  terra  cotta  that 
you  can  with  stone,  and  have  a  light  material.  It  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant building  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  other  industry  where  terra  cotta  has 
possibilities  ? 

Mr.  Stoatton.  I  am  not  sure  about  that;  I  suppose  the  use  of  it 
will  be  increased ;  but  it  -is  only  one  of  many  clay  products  in  which 
the  same  questions  arise. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  what  value  then,  Doctor,  are  these  tests  of  terra 
cotta,  particularly? 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  make  it  uniform  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  terra  cotta ;  just  as  we  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  bricks,  hol- 
low tile,  roofing  tile,  floor  tile,  etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  used  principally  in  building  construction,  and 
the  requirements  there  seem  to  be,  where  it  is  used  for  walls,  strength 
and  fire  resistance?  But  the  same  questions  arise  as  to  bricks,  hollow 
tile,  sewer  pipe,  and  other  clay  products. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  localities  it  is  used  very  much. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  ornamentation  those  elements  do  not  enter  to  any 
large  extent? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  would  not  say  ornamentation  alone,  but  surface 
walls.  A  good  many  of  the  nice  buildings  are  entirely  covered  on 
the  outside  with  terra  cotta.  It  is  a  beautiful  light  material  and 
^ery  adaptable.  Now,  there  are  cases  under  which  it  has  failed,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  this  are  very  anxious  to  find  out  why.  But 
this  is  true  of  many  materials. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  referred  a  while  ago  to  the  field  of  pottery 
for  makiiig  lavatories,  tanks,  and  things  like  that.  Do  you  lurnish 
that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  furnish  the  information.  For  example,  for- 
merly those  heavy  materials  were  very  largely  built  up  by  hand.  I 
remember  only  a  few  years  ago  glass  pots  were  all  built  up ;  the  work- 
man puts  on  a  little  clay  and  goes  sdl  around  the  pot  and  builds  it 
up.     We  find  that  very  slow  and  an  expensive  process. 

During  the  war  we  had  to  have  glass  pots  and  we  had  to  have  them 
guickly  and  had  to  have  good  ones.  They  cost  $60  to  $75  apiece,  be- 
ing governed  by  the  size  of  the  pot  and  the  quality  of  the  clay.  This 
came  up  in  another  way;  we  were  trying  to  find  out  how  to  make 
clay  fluid,  we  found  that  by  the  use  of  certain  chemicals  we  could 
make  it  quite  fluid  and  could  then  cast  those  pots  like  we  cast  iron, 
we  are  casting  pots  at  the  bureau  to-day  and  one  man  makes  all 
of  our  pots,  ana  he  makes  them  at  a  cost  of  $10  each,  where  they 
used  to  cost  $60  to  $75.  Furthermore,  the  process  is  being  used  more 
and  more  in  the  industries. 

Now,  that  same  process  of  casting  the  clays  is  not  only  coming 
into  use  in  factories  using  it  for  clay  pots,  but  it  is  coming  into  use 
for  making  these  lavatories  and  heavy  sanitary  ware.  That,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  is  cast.  The  bureau  has  done  a  ^ood  deal  of  work 
on  that  one  thing,  the  preparation  of  clay  for  castmg,  in  order  that 
we  may  improve  the  Quality  of  wares. 

Mr.  HmrcHiNsoN.  lou  nave  done  that! 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  know  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  foreman  in 
a  pottery  is  knowing  how  to  mix  his  body? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  he  does  not  want  to  give  that  away  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  has  learned  a  lot  by  experience  and  he  keeps 
a  lot  of  it  to  himself,  but  in  these  days  we  have  gotten  almost  entirely 
away  from  that  and  the  bodies  or  mixtures  are  pretty  well  kiiown» 
We  nave  a  number  of  those  bodies  that  we  can  give  to  any  industry 
on  clay  work.  In  fact,  I  am  proud  of  this  work,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  it  at  this  hearing.  I  believe  our  work  is  giving 
the  bodies  to  the  clay  products  of  all  kinds  to  manufacturers,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  materials  they  use,  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  bureau  has  cost  from  beginning  to  end.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  any  given  body  or  mixture  can  not  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  the  process  ox  its  manufacture  nor  can  the  process  be 
separated  from  the  economics  of  manufacture.  In  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  burning  tempera- 
ture, and  economical  production  are  inseparable.  This  is  too  often 
misunderstood.  With  our  equipment  and  facilities  for  research  work 
a  small  addition  to  our  personnel  would  greatly  increase  our  output. 
Furthermore,  no  industry  with  which  we  come  in  contact  has  co- 
operated better  or  has  been  more  prompt  in  utilizing  results.  Some 
branches  of  the  industry  are  in  small  units  where  the  combination 
of  the  investigational  work  is  an  essential  matter.  This  is  especially 
true  in  brick  and  tile  work,  but  even  here  the  principles  and  methods 
of  attack  are  the  same. 
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^UBEAU  OF  MINES  ACTIVITIES  IN  PBEPABATION,  ETC.,  OF  HEAVY  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice,  Doctor,  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  an  ap- 
propriation of  $35,000  for  inquiries  and  scientific  and  technologic  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  heavy  clay  products,  cement,  feldspar,  slate,  and  other 
nomnetallics,  including  all  equipment,  supplies,  expenses  of  travel 
and  subsistence,  fiscal  year  1922.  This  is  the  first  time  they  have  had 
that  appropriation.  I  think  this  committee  would  like  to  know  how 
that  work  is  going  to  affect  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  if 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Dr.  Stratton.  For  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  carrying  on  the  investigations  in  cement  and 
clay  products.  We  think  we  have  covered  the  field  in  cement  very 
well  indeed  in  the  way  of  fundamental  investigations,,  and  we  have 
covered  the  field  as  far  as  funds  allow  in  the  clay  products.  There 
are  a  number  of  these  matters  in  both  fields  that  we  have  not  touched 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  our  own  people  in 
these  fields  have  asked  the  question  in  the  last  year,  "  How  is  it  that 
the  other  departments  get  money  for  this  work,  when  we  are  not 
allowed  increases  in  our  estimates?  "  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  appropriation  or  work  of  another  bureau,  but  I  do  wish  to  make 
our  own  such  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  provision  elsewhere. 

The  division  that  we  have  tried  to  maintain  is  that  the  Geological 
Survey  concerns  itself  with  the  distribution  of  raw  materials;  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  to  do  with  the  mining  and  preparation  for  the 
market,  safety  of  the  miners,  and  so  on;  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
investigates  the  manufactured  materials,  their  properties,  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  has  continually  come  to  me 
through  our  employees  and  others,  and  through  the  association,  a 
statement  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  getting  into  this  field  again ; 
statements  have  been  made  to  me  that  they  intended  to  go  back  into 
these  fields,  neither  of  which  is  a  mining  proposition.  I  believe  if 
we  had  had  more  money  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  could  have 
covered  some  of  these  fields  better  than  we  have,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  a  need  for  work  in  those  fields. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how  they  made 
their  allotment.  For  heavy  clays  they  had  $17,700 ;  for  cement  man- 
ufacturing, $10,600;  for  talcum,  slate,  etc.,  $5,700;  and  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Illinois,  $1,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  one  thing  in  all  struc- 
tural materials  that  we  have  gone  into  the  most  thoroughly  and 
covered  the  ground  most  completely,  I  would  say  cement  and  con- 
crete; and  I  am  greatly  surprised  when  you  inform  me  that  they 
have  asked  for  money  to  carry  on  cement  work.  That  there  can  be 
no  question  about.  In  the  clay  products  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  examination  of  clays  and  the  part  that  can  properly  be  classed  as 
a  mining  proposition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  your  department  doing  anything  with  feld- 
spar? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  examine  all  the  materials  that  go  into 
the  clay  products.  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  domestic  clays — 
feldspar  and  all  those  things — m  use. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Nobody  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  unlocking  it? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  altogether.  We  do  not  go  into  the  mining  of 
feldspar ;  it  is  purely  a  mineral  problem  and  purely  a  problem  that 
they  could  do  to  great  advantage.  But  the  question  of  the  kind  of 
felaspar  and  how  it  affects  the  product  is  vital  to  us,  as  is  the  ques- 
tion of  all  the  materials  that  go  into  it.  If  we  did  not  examine  the 
materials,  we  could  not  make  much  headway  in  improving  the  clay 
products  or  glass. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  will  put  into  the  record  right  there  a  list  of 
all  of  your  publications  on  these  two  subjects — clay  and  cement  manu- 
facture— so  that  the  House  can  see  at  a  glance  from  reading  the 
record  just  exactly  what  you  have  been  doing,  it  will  be  helpfuL 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  put  in  such  a  list  and  would  suggest  that 
what  is  said  in  regard  to  cement  under  industrial  research  later  on 
be  read  in  connection  with  the  above  statement  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  cement. 

SThe  list  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished  by  Dr.  Stratton 
[is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 
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m-ELOPMENT  OF  METHODS  OP  TESTING  AND  STANDARDIZING  MACHINES, 

MOTORS,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  develop  methods  of  testing  and 
^ndardizing  machines,  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and 
other  apparatus  and  devices  used  in  mechanical,  hvdraulic,  and 
aeronautic  engineering;  for  the  comparative  study  oi  types  of  ap- 
paratus and  methods  of  operation,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  performance,  etc. 
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Dr.  Stratton.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  principally  to  stand- 
ardize and  test  mechanisms  for  the  Government  departments,  such 
as  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and  other  apparatus  and 
devices  used  in  mechanical,  hydraulic,  aeronautic,  and  navigation 
engineering;'.  Practically  every  Government  department  has  occasion 
to  seek  assistance  from  the  bureau  in  these  lines,  including  the  Post 
Office  Department,  Patent  Office,  invention  section  and  every  other 
branch  oi  the  War  Department,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  various  bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department.  Distinct 
advances  have  been  made  in  navigation  instruments,  such  as  standard 
compasses,  standard  altimeters,  and  other  gauges.  Important  work 
is  being  done  for  the  Government  relating  to  water  current  meters, 
safety-release  device  for  hydrogen  valves,  radiator  return  line  valves, 
fire  extinguishers,  and  the  like. 

As  stated  here,  this  fund  is  utilized  first  of  all  for  such  work  as  the 
Government  may  have  in  the  testing  of  devices  purchased  or  in  pre- 
paring the  standard  specifications  for  such  equipment  and  develop- 
ing devices.  The  Supervising  Architect  consults  the  bureau  a  great 
deal  in  regard  to  various  devices  put  in  public  buildings.  A  long 
investigation  was  made  of  the  radiator  valves,  and  so  on.  The  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service  and  other  services  have  asked  us  to  investi- 
gate fire  extinguishers  to  a  very  large  extent;  practically  all  of  the 
Government  bureaus  have  askea  about  fire  extinguishers. 

In  addition  to  these  devices  that  are  developed  for  the  Government 
purchasing  services,  there  are  some  questions  that  come  from  the 
outside;  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  case  that  I  can  call  atten- 
tion to  here  is  the  development  of  navigation  instruments  for  the 
aviation  service  of  the  War  Department.  This  division  has  for 
some  time  tested  such  instruments,  since  it  started  in  fact.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  navigation  of  airplanes  is  a  difficult  matter, 
because  the  ordinary  compass  does  not  apply,  and  in  this  investiga- 
tion we  have  developed  quite  a  number  of  navigation  instruments 
for  the  War  Department.  Among  these  was  a  new  form  of  com- 
pass— a  compass  which  has  no  magnetic  needle  and  which  is  useful 
on  airplanes.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  developments 
that  the  bureau  has  made. 

The  other  navigation  instruments  are  tested  for  the  War  De- 
partment, improvements  made,  and  quite  a  number  of  entirely  new 
devices  have  been  gotten  up  for  them  and  by  a  close  cooperation  with 
that  service. 

Now,  this  work  in  connection  with  the  testing  and  development  of 
mechanical  appliances  includes  a  wide  number  of  devices  used  by 
the  Government  service,  and  instruments  and  devices  in  which  the 
public  is  interested.  The  fund  is  but  $15,000,  and  our  estimate  was 
for  $40,000.   The  Budget  Committee  has  cut  it  from  $40,000  to  $15,(1<^  >. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  year's  estimate  is  $15,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir:  our  estimate  was  $40,000,  and  the  Bud«ret 
Committee  cut  it  to  $15,000.  It  is  rather  a  serious  matter,  becaiifse 
here  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work  of  the  bureau  almost 
entirely  conducted  on  the  contributions  from  other  departments. 
For  the  development  of  certain  things  they  contribute  the  money, 
but  the  experts  that  we  should  have  there,  and  where  we  should  be 
independent  of  any  contribution,  we  are  now  paying  them  from  the 
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transferred  funds.  The  $15,000  is  not  enough  to  run  it;  but  in 
view  of  the  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  estimates  it  was  cut  to  the 
present  sum  of  $15,000. 

INVESnOATIKG  PROBLEMS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  OPTICAL  GLASS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item,  page  73,  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  protection  of  optical  glass  and  items  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Previous  to  the  war  we  imported  all  of  our  optical 
glass.  It  is  an  industry  confined  entirely  to  even  a  few  units,  even  in 
Sie  old  countries.  We  undertook  to  study  this  before  the  war  with 
a  view  to  getting  it  made  in  this  country,  and  just  about  the  time 
we  were  getting  acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  in 
this  process,  which  had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  secret,  the  war 
came  on  and  we  started  making  optical  glass  for  the  services.  This 
we  did  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  we  assisted  manufacturers  that 
went  into  the  making  of  optical  glass  temporarily.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  most  of  these  manufacturers  ceased  making  optical  glass. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  continue  its  experimentation  as 
to  the  methods  of  manufacture ;  for  example,  modem  optical  instru- 
ments  require  quite  a  variety  of  glass,  the  telescope  ordinarily  having 
two  kinds  in  it.  But  the  great  improvement  in  the  German  optical 
instruments  of  the  past  30  or  40  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  introduced  many  new  kinds  of  glass,  making  entirely  new  forms 
of  instruments  possible.  These  glasses  are  often  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make.  In  one  particular  glass,  when  the  material  is  put  in 
the  ordinary  pot,  it  goes  right  through  it  and  dissolves  the  pot  and 
is  absorbed,  much  as  water  is  absorbed  by  a  sponge.  It  has  to  be 
worked  in  pots  of  entirely  different  character,  which  we  have  not 
yet  determined.  We  have  not  yet  found  a  pot  which  will  entirely 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  this  glass. 

Again,  the  present  method  of  manufacturing  optical  ^lass  wastes 
about  75  per  cent.  They  have  a  large  pot  of  glass  and  stir  the  center 
and  make  optical  glass  of  the  center  portion.  The  yield  is  generally 
about  25  to  30  per  cent,  sometimes  less,  all  the  outer  portions  being 
thrown  away.  We  would  like  to  learn  how  to  improve  that  yield; 
we  would  like  to  leam  how  to  duplicate  glass. 

Here  [illustrating]  is  a  certain  glass,  we  will  say,  out  of  which 
telescope  lense  is  made,  and  in  the  length  of  the  telescope  all  of  the 
mechanical  parts  are  adjusted  to  suit  that  sort  of  glass.  If  we  are 
to  replace  that  lense,  if  we  are  going  to  put  a  lot  of  lenses  in  instru- 
ments made  in  large  quantities,  we  want  to  get  the  same  glass  always ; 
whereas  with  the  old  process  each  would  be  pretty  near,  and  yet  a 
little  different,  and  we  want  to  control  what  we  call  the  "  index  of 
refraction." 

The  problems  have  come  up  in  connection  with  this  optical  glass  as 
to  annealing  sand  and  other  matters;  take,  for  instance,  annealing. 
We  take  these  pieces  of  optical  glass  and  anneal  them  several  days ; 
we  have  studied  the  character  of  the  glass,  studied  it  very  carefully, 
so  that  we  know  what  can  be  done  and  what  can  not  be  done.  To-day 
the  manufacturers  of  milk  bottles  and  ordinary  glassware  are  asking 
us  how  to  prevent  breakage  due  to  poor  annealing  and  how  to  devise 
annealing  apparatus. 
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In  fact,  the  things  we  have  learned  about  optical  glass  and  about 
the  character  of  the  dass  are  equally  applicable  in  the  glass  industry, 
and  while  we  did  not  go  at  it  tor  that  purpose  and  did  not  think  of 
it  esi)ecially,  I  believe  that  the  greatest  outcome  of  that  work  has 
been  its  assistance  to  the  glass  industry,  things  we  never  thought  of 
when  we  started  to  solve  tne  problem  oi  optical  glass. 

They  are  organized  at  the  present  time.  The  young  men  we 
trained  in  glass  work  during  the  war  are  all  of  them  now  out  into 
these  industries  and  are  using  scientific  methods  and  helping  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  glass  industry.  They  are  workii^  with  it; 
thev  are  anxious  to  get  this  data ;  and  while  our  principal  object  is 
to  keep  this  experimental  work  in  the  optical  glass  going  in  order 
that  we  may  be  independent  in  this  country  of  any  foreign  produc- 
tion, one  of  the  by*products  which  I  think  is  worth  quite  as  much  to 
the  country  is  our  assistance  to  the  general  glass  industry — indeed, 
I  think  it  is  worth  more  than  the  other. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  when  we  get  good  glass  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  we  get  quite  a  bit  of  it, 
and  we  have  furnished  to  the  Navy  quite  a  lot  of  optical  glass. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  can  ^ou  give  us  any  idea  of  the  increase  in 
optical  glass  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  about  how  many 
plants  are  engaged  in  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  happen  to  know  of  two  plants,  one  of  which 
makes  optical  glass  for  its  own  use  and  that  covers  a  very  large 
amount  of  glass  used  in  spectacle  lenses  and  others  which  is  not 
this  character  of  optical  glass — it  is  good  glass,  but  not  this  char- 
acter of  optical  glass. 

There  is  another  firm  making  optical  glass,  and  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  throughout  the  country. 

We  have  to  help  our  instrument  makers  out  on  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass,  and  we  have  to  help  the  glassmakers  in  solv- 
ing some  of  these  questions  regarding  glass. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  Navy  is  doing  some  work  similar  to  this,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Stbatton.  No,  sir.  They  make  a  great  many  of  their  own 
instruments,  but  we  make  this  glass  and  cast  it  into  blanks  for  lenses 
and  prisms,  then  they  go  on  with  it;  there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Shheve.  You  make  the  glass? 

Dr.  Straiton.  We  make  the  glass,  and  it  is  the  product  of  this 
experimental  work,  every  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Brought  about  by  reason  of  the  war? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  But  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  keep 
that  industry  in  this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  meet  some  very 
severe  competition. 

INVESTIGATION   OP  TEXTILES,  PAPER,   LEATHER,  RUBBER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Sedieve.  The  next  item  is  to  investi^te  textiles,  paper,  leather, 
and  rubber  in  order  to  develop  standards  of  quality  and  methods 
of  measurement.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase.  Last  year  you 
had  $15,000,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  $25,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  a  very  important  item,  in  that  all  of  the 
investigational  work  carried  on  at  the  bureau  in  r^^rd  to  the  im- 
provement and  the  specifications  of  these  materials  is  carried  on  by 
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that  fund.  Now  we  have  four  very  important  and  vital  subjects,: 
Paper,  rubber,  leather,  and  textiles.  The  entire  appropriation  could 
weU  and  very  profitably  be  employed  in  each  subject. 

To  give  you  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  these  investiga- 
tions, I  will  state  that  the  methods  of  paper  testing  have  been  per- 
fected at  the  bureau.  The  bureau  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Government  service  in  putting  its  paper  purchasers  on  a  proper 
basis,  and  has  also  assisted  manufacturers  in  knowing  more  about 
the  things  which  enter  into  paper. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  very  important  problems 
going  on  in  paper.  The  question  often  arises  as  to  what  fibers  will 
make  paper.  In  the  last  year  or  so  that  question  has  come  up  in 
regard  to  cotton  stalks  and  bagasse  from  cane,  the  different  kinds 
of  tropical  grasses  and  banana  plants.  Most  anything  of  that  sort 
will  make  paper.  Very  often  the  thing  which  settles  the  whole 
matter  is  the  economical  side  of  it. 

On  the  question  of  paper,  as  well  as  of  these  other  materials  we 
are  bringing  about  a  standardization  of  tests  and  specifications. 
Just  at  present  the  paper  people  are  getting  together  with  us  in  the 
adopting  of  imif orm  specifications  as  to  paper,  uniform  methods  of 
testmg;  a  few  years  ago  they  would  not  have  listened  to  that;  to- 
day tney  are  joining  right  in  and  helping  to  do  it. 

X  esterday  the  president  of  probably  the  largest  paper  mill  in  this 
country  visited  the  bureau  in  regard  to  this  standardization  and  said 
they  wanted  to  help,  and  they  thought  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  now  before  the  paper  industry.  The  scientific  data  neces- 
san^  in  this  work  is  determined  with  this  fund. 

m  the  case  of  rubber  and  leather  a  great  many  q^uestions  have 
arisen  in  the  Government  service  in  regard  to  specifying  rubber 
goods.  As  you  know,  that  covers  a  very  wide  field.  All  sorts  of 
articles  are  manufactured  from  rubber,  and  rubber  is  a  substance  we 
know  very  little  about ;  not  only  the  manufacturers,  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  more  about  it.  Our  specifications  are  used  by 
the  medical  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  all  their  rubber 
goods.  The  supply  committee  in  purchasing  tubes,  rubber  bands, 
etc,  use  the  specmcations  we  have  gotten  out  a.    the  bureau. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  RUBBER  TIRES. 

In  addition  to  that  the  use  of  rubber  tires  in  the  Government  has 
l^ecome  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  definite  standards 
of  quality.  All  of  this  is  based  upon  scientific  research  as  to  the 
properties  of  rubber. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  doing  some  work  on  rubber  tires,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Stratton-.  A  lot  of  it.  Just  at  present  all  of  the  fund  that  we 
^n  devote  to  rubber.  An  important  industrial  research  problem  is 
going  on  as  to  rubber  tires.  You  will  find  an  investigation  going 
on  as  to  the  relative  power  absorbed  in  cord  and  fabric  tires,  ana 
it  now  looks  as  if  the  diflference  was  much  greater  than  we  thought 
it  was. 

Furthermore,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  makers  of  tires — 
^nd  good  makers — who  are  cooperating. 

The  Government  is  a  very  large  user  of  tires,  and  this  question  of 
*^rding  contracts  comes  up.    The  Post  Office   Department  the 
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other  day  let  a  contract  for  $100,000  worth  of  tires  in  one  order,  and 
used  the  specifications  that  we  have  developed  at  the  bureau.  But 
those  specifications  are  not  perfect,  and  we  have  got  to  know  a  lot 
more  about  these  tires,  especially  as  to  power  consumption  and  serv- 
ice, whether  it  is  economical  to  buy  the  cord  tire  at  a  higher  price 
or  the  ordinary  tire.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  considered  about 
it,  and  there  are  other  kinds  of  rubber  goods  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  know  about. 

Manufacturers  are  interested  in  this,  and  before  we  issue  any 
specifications  we  call  them  in  and  ask  for  criticism.  It  is  done  with 
them ;  it  is  not  arbitrary ;  it  is  not  forcing  anything  on  them  at  all : 
they  assist,  and  in  the  end  we  will  have  some  uniformity  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  rubber  goods  based  upon  quality  and  service. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  cord  tire  works  with  30  per  cent  less  power, 
what  an  enormous  saving  it  would  be  in  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
country  to  use  them.  It  is  true  that  the  cord  tire  costs  a  little  more, 
but  its  mileage  is  more  also,  so  the  cord  tire  is  no  more  expensive  per 
mile  than  the  fabric  tire;  it  is  quite  true  that  there  is  great  saving 
in  power  by  the  use  of  cord  tires. 

Mr.  Shre\'b.  Doctor,  do  you  know  to  what  extent  the  big  au- 
tomobile tire  manufacturers  maintain  laboratories  to  do  this  same 
sort  of  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Each  of  the  larger  concerns  maintains  laboratories 
for  the  investigation  of  the  materials  that  they  use,  and  to  insure 
the  uniformity  of  their  product.  But  the  proBlems  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  those  which  apply  to  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  benefit  the  entire  industry  and  are  given  to  all  the  units 
of  the  industry  as  well  as  to  the  using  public. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  rubber  manufac*- 
turers  are  trying  to  work  off  substitutes,  because  many  of  them  are 
vitally  concerned  in  this  problem  and  wish  to  know  about  the  ma- 
terials. The  tire  investigations  I  spoke  of  have  not  been  made  by 
the  industries. 

A  certain  amount  of  reclaimed  rubber  can  be  used  and  legitimately 
used  in  some  classes  of  goods.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  waste  if 
we  did  not  use  reclaimecf  rubber,  but  we  want  to  know  where  it  can 
be  used  and  what  the  exact  effect  is  upon  the  product.  It  may  In* 
that  in  some  cases  it  could  not  be  used.  You  can  only  tell  that  by 
suitable  tests  and  investigations  in  which  things  are  definitely 
measured,  not  guessed  at. 

This  question  of  the  increased  value  of  cord  tires  has  been  known 
by  the  rubber  manufacturers  and  by  automobile  men,  but  we  have 
not  known  the  extent  of  it ;  it  had  never  been  measured.  In  f act>  I 
was  in  doubt  myself  until  quite  recently  as  to  whether  it  paid  to 
get  a  cord  tire. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  My  experience  in  buying  is  that  it  pays  to  get 
cord  tires. 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  have  all  come  to  that,  but  we  do  nai 
know  how  much ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  what  is  being  developed 
with  the  dynamometer,  the  instrument  machine  with  which  this 
power  is  measured;  it  is  a  large  machine.  You  will  find  the  tire^ 
actually  being  tested  there  at  the  bureau  now. 

This  grew  out  of  the  Government  work.  We  never  had  a  bettei 
illustration  of  the  great  value  of  the  Government  testing  to  th^ 
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public.  The  Quartermaster  and  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  during 
the  war  were  purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  these  tires.  The 
Transport  Corps  came  to  us  for  assistance. 

They  sent  out  to  us  specimens  of  the  tires  submitted,  and  we  made 
a  study  of  them — cut  them  up  and  went  into  them  thoroughly.  We 
were  simply  assisting  the  War  Department  and  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps  to  develop,  as  best  they  could,  a  reasonable  specification 
for  these  tires,  upon  which  they  could  have  open  and  fair  competi- 
tion. Soon  other  departments  were  interested.  The  Post  Office 
Department  came  in.  They  are  very  large  users  of  tires.  All  de- 
partments use  them  to  some  extent  and  will  soon  use  a  common 
standard  in  purchasing  them. 

Out  of  this  has  grown  some  knowledge  of  these  materials;  and  the 
next  step  was  to  bring  in  the  manufacturers  and  users  and  in  a  way 
put  it  in  form.  It  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  but  the  next  step  will 
be  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  this  investigation.  It  has  come 
up  entirely  through  our  assistance  to  the  Government  in  its  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  department  that  spends  any  more 
money  for  any  one  thing  than  for  tires — take  the  whole  Government  f 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  might  be  fuel. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  I  note  your  principal  increase  is  for  supplies. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  materials  we  work  with.  There  is  not 
much  increase.  The  ratio  between  personal  service,  equipment,  and 
supplies  would  be  practically  the  same.  It  is,  however,  necessary 
to  buy  the  supplies  in  some  cases  that  we  test.  In  leather  we  must 
buy  the  leather  in  the  open  market  in  many  cases.  In  rubber  we 
buy  our  crude  rubber  that  we  work  with,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials. In  the  testing  of  rubber  tires  they  come  in  as  samples  sub- 
mitted on  purchases. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  you  creating  new  positions?  I  notice  here 
associate  physicist  and  associate  technologist  and  paper  maker,  one 
of  $2,500  and  the  other  at  $2,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  At  present,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  fund, 
^e  are  only  able  to  secure  good  men  of  grade  caliber,  but  in  order 
to  go  into  this  properly  we  must  be  able  to  pay  higher  salaries  for 
experts  in  this  investigation.  These  two  new  positions  are  to  enable 
us  to  bring  in  experts  that  have  had  perhaps  more  outside  experi- 
ence than  others,  but  the  main  increase  is  for  increased  investiga- 
tional work  which  is  vital  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Shkevb.  That  would  not  mean  promotion? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  About  the  leather  and  textiles:  In  the 
leather  we  are  working  with  the  Quartermaster.  The  Army  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  specification  of  leather.  They  have  equipped 
whole  companies  of  soldiers  with  shoes,  on  one  side  the  sole  being 
of  oak-tanned  leather  and  the  other  with  mineral-tanned  leather, 
»nd  they  want  to  know  and  the  users  of  leather  throughout  the 
country  want  to  know  just  what  the  comparative  value  is ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  want  to  know  if  the  substitute  can  be  made  for  leather 
tanning? 

I  wish  we  might  have  $15,000' to  spend  in  each  of  those  four  items. 
We  must  maintain  for  each  of  them  a  little  mill — a  paper  mill,  rubber 
i&ill,  textiles;  and  in  the  leather  there  is  nothing  that  corresponds 
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to  a  mill  except  a  small  laboratory  tannery  with  small  tanks  in  which 
we  can  go  into  the  (][uestion  of  quality  of  these  various  tanning  mate- 
rials, or,  rather,  their  effect  on  the  tanned  leather. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  on  the  $25,000.  As  stated  above, 
each  of  these  classes  of  articles  should  have  $15,000  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  regarding  textiles  ? 

Dr.  SniATTON.  In  textiles  a  great  many  requests  are  made  from 
the  Government  service,  primarily,  but  here  again  they  help  the 
industry.  For  example,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  exceecungly 
anxious  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  mail  bags.  The  growers  of 
long-staple  cotton  out  West  are  anxious  to  know  just  how  much  the 
long  staple  does  affect  the  Quality,  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  pay 
for  long-staple  cotton  in  a  definite  article.  Suppose  the  cotton  costs 
50  per  cent  more ;  that  is  all  right  if  it  makes  a  fabric  which  is  worth 
75  per  cent  more,  or  to  exceed  that ;  they  want  to  know  the  relative 
values.  We  have  these  two  things  combined  in  one  problem.  We  are 
having  some  duck  woven  out  of  the  long-staple  cotton  that  is  being 
made  into  mail  bags  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Agricultural  Department  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  help  them 
determine  the  relative  value  of  fabrics  made  from  different  lengths 
of  cotton.  The  whole  question  of  the  quality  of  fkbric  made  from 
long-staple  cotton  is  the  issue,  and  is  a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  not  arrived  at  the  conclusion  yet? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Not  yet.  Then  there  are  questions  coming  up  in 
regard  to  the  specifications  of  the  textiles  used  by  the  Government 
We  have  just  been  engaged  in  helping  them  get  up  specifications  for 
all  sorts  of  fabric,  bofli  cotton  and  wool.  Duck  is  used  by  nearly  all 
of  the  departments,  and  it  comes  in  all  different  widths  and  weiglits, 
and  so  on. 

The  representatives  of  the  various  bureaus  purchasing  duck  came  to- 
gether at  the  Bureau  of  standards  with  the  manufacturers  and  discussed 
the  question,  and  we  are  almost  ready  now  to  say  what  the  standard 
sizes  and  thicknesses  will  be.  This  must  be  done  with  other  fabrics. 
It  involves  a  lot  of  investigational  work  on  our  part.  We  must  be 
able  to  know  quality  and  measure  it. 

There  are  several  investigations  that  have  gone  on  in  the  textile 
department  that  are  exceedmgly  useful  to  the  industry.  There  are 
several  important  tests  going  on;  for  example,  we  test  the  twine 
purchased  by  the  Post  Office  Department— its  length,  strength, 
weight,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  articles  about  which  there 
was  a  dispute  almost  every  time  the  annual  contracts  were  let. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  testing  the  duck  going  into  tires? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  we  formerly  did  a  lot  of  it  when  they  were 
developing  that  sort  of  tire. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  its  effect  on  the  mileage  of  the  tires? 

Dr.  Stratton.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  it  was  almost  the 
first  textile  problem  to  come  up  outside  of  Government  purchases. 
The  tire  makers  ^ot  into  a  dispute  with  the  fabric  makers.  The  tin* 
makers  said  the  Fabric  was  not  what  it  should  be ;  the  fabric  makers 
said  it  was  injured  in  making  the  tire.  It  finally  grew  into  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  use  of  long  staple  cotton  in  this  fabric.  We  as^ 
sisted  them  to  develop  a  fabric  which  had  full  strength  in  each  direc . 
tion. 
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At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  linen  got  very  scarce  we  saw  that 
there  would  not  be  nearly  enough  to  cover  the  airplanes.  I  said  to 
the  textile  section,  "Have  a  cloth  designed  of  long  staple  cotton  of 
the  strength  and  fineness  of  linen,  but  on  the  plan  of  tire  fabric,"  and 
our  airplanes  were  covered  with  cotton.    That  was  the  solution  to  it. 

These  diflFerent  sections — paper,  rubber,  leather,  and  textile — have 
been  productive  of  as  much  good  work  from  the  small  amount  of 
funds  as  anything  I  know  of  from  my  experience  in  the  Government 
service.  But  to  maintain  the  equipment  properly  in  those  I  would 
like  very  much — in  fact,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary — to  have  an 
increased  appropriation. 

STANDARDIZATION  AND  DESIGN  OF  SUGAR-TESTING  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  standardization  o£  desi^  of 
the  sugar-testing  apparatus  and  development  of  technical  specifica- 
tions for  the  various  grades  of  sugars,  with  particular  reference  to 
urgent  problems  made  pressing  by  conditions  following  the  war. 
You  have  made  an  estimate  for  1923  of  $30,000^  the  same  as  you  had 
for  1922.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  There  are  several  phases  of  this  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  polarization  work  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  As  you  know,  each  shipment  of  sugar  is  analyzed 
with  the  polariscope,  which  is  an  instrument  for  telling  the  amount 
of  pure  sugar  a  sample  contains,  and  the  duty  is  paid  on  that  basis. 
We  standarize  all  of  these  polariscopes,  also  the  flasks  and  tubes 
and  all  instruments  used  in  the  custom-house  laboratories. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  test  from  each  port  of  entry  a  sample  of 
sugar  each  day,  which  is  a  test  of  all  of  their  equipment  and  analyses 
for  the  day.  In  other  words,  ours  is  a  control  laboratory.  This 
polarization  is  an  extremely  difficult  optical  problem.  In  the  first 
place,  these  polariscopes  measure  the  twist  of  a  beam  of  light.  This 
is  a  beam  of  light  the  vibrations  of  which  are  confined  to  one  plane. 
We  call  it  a  "  plane  polarized  beam  of  light,"  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
of  a  certain  strength  will  twist  it  a  definite  amount.  If  it  is  not  a  pure 
solution  but  of  the  same  strength  it  will  not  be  twisted  quite  so  much. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  calibrate  the  instruments  used  to 
make  these  tests.  We  take  a  perfectly  pure  sugar  and  view  that  with 
the  instrument,  and  the  twisting  that  the  pure  sugar  gives  to  the  light 
under  certain  conditions  we  call  the  100  mark  on  uie  instrument — 
that  is,  100  per  cent. 

The  preparation  of  that  pure  sugar  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter.  We  not  only  have  to  prepare  the  cane  sugar,  but  there  are 
a  dozen  or  more  kinds  of  sugars  of  all  sorts,  some  used  in  medicine 
and  others  in  commerce  and  industry — all  have  their  characteristic 
rotation.  So  that  the  pure  sugar  must  be  prepared  in  each  one  of 
these  cases  to  test  the  100^  point. 

In  connection  with  this  preparation  of  the  pure  sugar,  you  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  pure  cane  sugar  which  we  use  for 
this  standardization  is  also  used  in  the  standardization  of  the  calorim- 
eter which  measures  the  heat  values  of  coal.  Sugar  that  is  pure 
bas  a  known  amount  of  carbon,  and  when  so  much  of  that  is  burned 
in  the  calorimeter  we  know  how  many  heat  units  are  generated ;  and 
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that  is  taken  as  the  standard  that  people  use  to  calibrate  their  calorim- 
eters— the  instruments  for  measuring  the  heat  units  of  coal. 

Then,  these  samples  of  the  other  pure  sugars  -which  we  must  pre- 
pare are  used  by  medical  people  in  the  growing  of  bacteria,  tt  is 
a  characteristic  test  for  some  of  these  bacteria.  Some  will  grow  in 
one  kind  of  sugar  and  not  in  another. 

During  the  war  we  prepared  for  the  War  Department  a  very  large 
quantity  of  one  of  the  sugars  that  is  derived  from  manna,  worth 
several  hundred  dollars  a  pound  when  it  is  in  that  shape.  That  was 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  duty  on  sugar  is  paid  on  the  results  of 
these  tests? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  every  dollar  of  duty  that  we  gather  on 
sugar  comes  from  the  reading  or  these  polariscopes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the  instruments  should 
show  the  exact  content  of  the  sugar? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  have  done  this  work  in  the  Treasury 
Department  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  bureau. 

In  addition  to  that,  a  great  many  questions  are  coming  up  as  to 
the  things  used  in  sugar  work.  Take  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
this  country,  which  has  met  a  lot  of  serious  problems — for  example, 
the  clarifiers  that  they  use.  They  are  all  clarified  by  filtration,  and 
the  filtration  materials  that  are  used  are  investi^ted  by  us.  Quite 
a  number  of  these  things  figure  in  the  actual  improvement  of  the 
industry.  There  is  no  work  that  we  do  that  is  as  well  supported  by 
the  industry  as  this.  Just  at  present  a  very  serious  problem  that  is 
up  is  the  utilization  of  the  molasses  left  as  residue  from  the  sugar 
industry. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  go  into  the. dairy  feeds. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Some  of  it  goes  into  the  dairy  feeds,  but  there  are 
a  great  deal  more  produced  than  can  be  used. 

COOPERATION     WITH     OTHER     DEPARTMENTS     FOR     STANDARDIZATION     OF 

GAUGES,  SCREW  THREADS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  to  provide  by  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  Department,  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  standardization  and  the  testing  of  the  standard  gauges, 
screw  threads,  and  standards  required  in  manufacturing  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  to  calibrate  and  test  such  standard  gauges^ 
screw  sets,  and  standards,  including  necessary  equipment,  and  so  on. 
You  are  estimating  for  1923  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
1922— that  is,  $40,000? 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  is  very  vitally  connected  with  manufacturing 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Government  manufacturing.  In  these 
days  manufacturer  use  precise  measurements  more  than  they  ever 
did  before.  Things  made  in  one  part  of  the  country  must  go  to- 
gether  in  another.  We  have  long  used  precise  measurements  and  our 
mechanicians  are  noted  for  that.  They  have  led  the  world  in  the  use 
of  precise  measurements.  But  when  the  parts  are  made  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  other  parts  are  made  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  must  go  together,  it  is  nece&sary  that  those  measure- 
ments be  the  same  and  that  allowances  for  fits  be  the  same. 
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Furthermore,  there  are  many  practices  connected  with  this.  Their 
fundamental  measurements  may  be  the  same,  but  if  an  inch  bolt  in 
one  part  of  the  country  is  to  fit  a  nut  made  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  there  is  a  little  allowance.  Now,  if  both  make  the  allow- 
ance, the  entire  fit  is  too  loose,  or  if  neither  allows  it,  they  don't  go 
together.    So  there  must  be  a  standard  practice  in  regard  to  that. 

1  ou  perhaps  know  of  the  screw  thread  commission  that  has  been 
established.  There  grew  out  of  the  w  ar  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  assembling  of  parts  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  great  losses  were  incurred  in  other  countries  and  some  in  our 
own  because  of  the  failure  to  recognize  some  of  these  principles; 
and  the  commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  and 
getting  together  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  making  of  inter- 
changeable parts — screw  threads  that  happened  to  be — but  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  others. 

After  you  have  decided  that  the  various  parts  have  certain  sizes, 
the  next  process  is  the  determination  of  the  limits — that  is,  the  shaft 
or  screw  must  be  made  of  a  certain  size  within  certain  limits;  it 
can  not  be  made  the  exact  size,  but  it  must  not  be  smaller  nor  larger 
than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  is  tested  by  these  gauges.  The 
whole  process  is  regulated  by  these  gauges.  They  must  be  correct. 
The  manufacturer  has  what  he  calls  his  limit  gauges,  and  if  he  is 
making  a  piece  that  calls  for  an  inch  in  diameter  he  has  two  gauges; 
and  if  this  piece  goes  through  one,  it  is  thrown  out  [illustrating], 
and  there  is  another  one  that  it  must  go  through.  That  is.  there  is  a 
gauge  to  confine  it  to  the  two  limits.  He  handles  all  of  these  prod- 
ucts in  that  way. 

These  gauges  must  be  referred  back  to  our  standard  of  length, 
just  as  weights  all  over  the  country  are  referred  back  to  the  stand- 
ard of  weights. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  supply  them? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  standardize  them.  They  send  us  their  master 
gauges  and  we  will  tell  them  the  lengths  of  all  these  master  gauges, 
and  with  them  they  test  all  of  their  shop  gauges.  We  only  test  the 
master  gauges,  and  they  pay  us  for  that  work. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  fundamentally  these  people 
use  what  are  termed  block  gauges  as  standards.  They  are  little 
blocks  of  steel  of  varying  thicknesses  that  you  'can  build  up  and 
make  almost  any  dimension  you  want  to,  just  as  weights  on  the  or- 
dinary scale  are  built  up  to  make  the  necessary  weight.  These  block 
gauges  are  pieces  of  steel  and  the  surfaces  are  planed  and  parallel ; 
when  they  stack  up  they  must  stack  up  exactly  right ;  10  of  the  inch 
rau/rcs  must  go  together  to  make  10  inches. 

There  was  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  these  gauges  were 
made  before  the  war,  and  that  was  Sweden.  They  were  all  imported 
and  our  supply  was  cut  off.  We  made  these  gauges  during  the  war. 
We  tested  them  optically.  We  tested  them  by  means  of  the  wave 
length  of  light ;  that  industry  is  now  going  on  m  this  country  and  is 
^he  ontcome  absolutely  of  our  work  in  light  in  the  optical  section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  They  could  not  have  made  them  without 
it,  and  to-day  they  are  all  brought  here  for  standardization. 

This  very  morning  we  had  a  request  from  some  concern  asking  if 
^*e  could  standardize  their  gauges.    A  manufacturer  came  along 
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with  a  method  of  grinding  these  gauges,  but  he  did  not  know  when 
to  stop ;  he  did  not  know  when  the  gauges  were  exactly  an  inch ;  he 
did  not  know  when  the  two  surfaces  were  exactly  parallel  or  when 
they  had  flat  surfaces;  and  you  will  be  interestea  to  Iniow  that  the 
measurements  in  testing  these  gauges  were  made  to  exactness  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  the  errors  are  always  given  to  thwn  within 
a  few  hundred  thousandths  of  an  inch ;  that  is  because  if  they  are  not 
that  accurate  the  errors  are  accumulative  and  we  might  have  an  error 
that  the  manufacturer  could  not  alloV. 

And  so  with  this  appropriation  we  standardize  these  block  gauges 
that  are  used  throughout  the  country.  Most  every  manufacturer 
now  has  a  set  of  these  block  gauges  which  he  asks  that  we  must 
standardize  for  him.  It  is  very  seldom  we  test  the  limit  gauges,  but 
we  test  the  fundamental  standards ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  these 
gauges  come  to  us  for  assistance  in  the  methods  of  making  them. 
There  is  no  more  important  work  in  the  bureau  than  the  gauge  stand- 
ardization. 

I  wish  that  you  could  see  the  standardization  of  those  block  gauges. 
It  is  probably  the  most  precise  measurement  made  in  length. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  had  the  incoming  letters  briefed  and  have 
here  three  pages  of  these  briefs,  picked  from  February  1. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  suggest  that  the  doctor  insert  in  the  record  here 
the  tabulated  statement  of  inquiries  received  on  February  1, 

Mr.  Shrevb.  I  think  that  will  be  very  interesting,  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  tabulated  statement  of  inquiries  referred  to  and  submitted 
by  Dr.  Stratton  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

iNQUiBiEB  Received  at  the  Bttbeau  op   Standasob  Ferbuabt  1,  1922,   Not 

Including  Testing. 

NAME  and  address  OF  WRITER  AND  NATURE  OF  INQUIRY. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington :  Ck)rrect  weight  of  1  gaUon  of  water 
at  20^  C. 

Leeds  &  Northrup,  Philadelphia :  Cause  of  unusual  variations  in  resistance  of 
manganin  coils. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago:  Heat  developed  in  motion-picture  fllm  by 
beam  of  light. 

R.  Sileck,  New  York :  How  many  gasoline  hose  couplings  are  used  annually 
by  the  principal  oil  companies? 

Oscar  Bippert,  Otascosa,  Tex. :  Wishes  tests  of  different  brands  of  lubricatiui: 
oils. 

Standard  OU  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. :  Conditions  under  which  static  electricity 
Is  generated  in  the  pouring  of  gasoline. 

Post  Office  Department,  Air  Mail  Service,  Maywood,  111. :  What  is  the  object 
of  the  sectional  committee  for  aeronautical  safety  code? 

Acme  Petroleum  Co.,  Chicago :  What  percentage  of  shrinkage  Is  there  in  foel 
oil  during  storage? 

Miss  Mary  Dubbs,  Philad^phia :  Advice  as  to  cost  of  various  containers  for 
foodstuffs. 

Markets  and  Warehouse  Department,  Austin,  Tex.:  Standards  for  binder 

American  Bridge  Co.,  Pencoyd,  Pa. :  What  is  the  best  waste  to  use  in  packinc 
railroad  car  journal  boxes? 

The  Delion  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. :  What  procedure  is  necessary 
to  have  tires  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Central  Scientific  Co.,  Chicago :  Advice  as  to  bureau's  requirements  for  gnidii- 
ated  cylinders. 

N.  J.  Gould,  House  of  Representatives :  Request  for  three  copies  of  publica- 
tion on  the  war  work  of  the  bureau. 
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DepartZD^t  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Request  for  test  of  load- 
ometer. 

P.  J.  WeUbouse,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. :  Information  on  spark  plugs. 

Crane  Ck>.,  Philadelphia  branch:  Information  concerning  Government  speci- 
ficati^ms  for  piping  and  valves. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington:  List  of  manufacturers  whose  tires  and 
tubes  comply  with  Government  requirements. 

Isaac  Church  l&xpansion  Bolt  Co.,  East  Norwalk,  Conn. :  Procedure  necessary 
to  have  bolts  tested  by  bureau. 

Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation,  Paterson,  N.  J. :  Request  for  tests  of  air- 
plane radiators. 

United  States  Navy  Yard,  New  York :  Test  of  wire-inserted  glass. 

W.  H.  Pettifor,  London,  England:  Information  concerning  Instrument  for 
recording  heart  beats. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit :  Table  of  the  properties  of  ammonia. 

Save  Old  Shoes  (Inc.),  Cleveland:  Effect  of  alcohol  on  inclosed  spark  gap. 

F.  H.  Wilson,  Newport  News,  Va. :  Information  on  production,  preparation, 
and  marketing  of  ochre. 

J.  W.  Wise,  House  of  Representatives:  Publications  dealing  with  weights 
and  measures. 

Navy  Department  representative  at  Cramps'  Shipyard,  Philadelphia:  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  use  of  bagasse  in  making  paper. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  New  York :  Tests  of  antifouling  bottom  paints. 

Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Washington:  Tests  of  balloon 
fabrics. 

Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York :   Best  method  of  * 
measuring  compressed  gases. 

Commercial  Engineering  Laboratories,  Detroit:  Information  concerning  road 
tests  of  automobiles. 

Arkiell  &  Smith,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. :  Suitability  of  paper  for  sand  bags. 

Whitehead  &  Hoag,  Newark,  N.  J. :  Analysis  of  blotting  paper. 

Allbestos  Corporation,  Philadelphia :  Testing  of  brake  lining. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia:  Test  of  mercurial  thermometer. 

Post  Office  Department,  Washington :  Tests  of  conveyor  belting. 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  Washington:  Quality  and  cost  of  production  and 
distribution  of  gas. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington :  Proposed  specifications  for  elec-  ' 
trie  lamps. 

Department  of  State,  Washington :  Analysis  of  chicle  from  Brazil. 

American  Leather  CSiemists'  Association,  Worcester,  Mass. :  Light  transmis- 
sion through  tanning  solutions. 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  New  York:  Can  director  of  bureau  attend 
meeting  on  February  24? 

Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers'  Association,  New  York:  Will  appointment 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Smith  be  satisfactory  on  committee  for  national  gas  safety  code? 

Robert  Seigfried,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  What  type  of  microscope  is  best  for  ex- 
amining small  insects? 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SCALES  AND  MINE  CARS  USED  FOR  COAL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  investigatiiiff  conditions  and 
methods  of  use  of  scales  and  mine  cars  used  for  weighing  and  measur- 
ing coal  dug  by  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wages  due, 
and  of  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  weighing  or  measuring 
of  coal  at  the  mines. 

Dr.  Stratton.  This  grew  out  of  the  dispute  between  the  miners 
and  the  coal  producers  in  several  different  districts.  The  bureau  was 
called  upon  to  make  an  investigation,  and  we  found  a  very,  very  wide 
discrepancy  in  these  scales.  An  appropriation  was  made  by  this 
committee  two  or  three  j^ears  ago,  and  with  those  funds  we  con- 
structed and  are  maintaining  two  or  three  portable  outfits  in  which 
we  can  go  to  any  mining  district  and  test  the  mine  scales.    This  is 
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done  at  the  request  of  the  officials,  as  a  rule,  and  it  has  almost  done 
away  with  this  contention. 

In  regard  to  the  mine  scales,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
total  scales  tested  since  July  1,  1921,  were  129,  and  that  of  those 
18,  or  14  per  cent,  passed  tolerance;  111,  or  86  per  cent,  failed  to 
pass  tolerance;  tolerance,  0.40  per  cent,  or  40  pounds  per  10,000 
pounds,  which  is  a  very  reasonable  tolerance,  as  all  agreed  to.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  this  work  is  multiplied  many  times  by  improving 
the  standards  of  weighing  even  where  scales  are  not  tested. 

You  could  scarcely  beheve  the  former  condition  of  the  mine  scales. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  You  might  explain  just  how  you  go  out  to  the  mines 
to  make  tests. 

Dr.  Straiton.  Whenever  there  is  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  weigh- 
ing, either  the  city  officials  of  weights  and  measures,  or  the  mine 
operators,  call  upon  the  bureau  to  officially  test  their  scales.  We 
can  not  do  all  of  that.  We  have  two  of  these  outfits  made  on  auto- 
mobile trucks,  with  a  body  that  carries  the  weights  that  are  neces- 
sary. We  can  go  into  the  mining  district,  cover  quite  an  area  in 
several  days'  time  and  test  the  scales.  These  two  portable  equip- 
ments are  put  in  order  each  year  at  the  bureau. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  next  item  is  for  metallurgical  research,  including 
alloy  steels,  foundry  practice,  and  standards  for  metals  and  sands; 
casting,  rolling,  forging,  the  properties  of  aluminum  alloys,  etc. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  carries  tne  work  of  our  metallurgical  di- 
vision. We  have  a  large  part  of  one  whole  building  devoted  to  that. 
In  these  days  a  great  many  questions  are  coming  up  in  re^rd  to 
the  new  alloy  steels,  bronzes,  and  the  new  alloys  that  are  being  de- 
veloped with  aluminum. 

Tnere  are  a  great  many  metallurgical  questions  coming  up,  and 
this  particular  nmd  has  to  do  with  them. 

We  have  a  number  of  problems  going  on  which  I  will  insert  in 
the  record. 

(The  problems  referred  to  and  submitted  by  Dr.  Stratton  are  here 
printed  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Corrosion. — Effect  of  chromium  and  other  elements  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Metallurgical  standards, — Preparation  of  pure  iron  alloys  for  definite  physical 
properties. 

Molding  sands, — ^The  preparation  of  standard  specifications  for  nioldiu? 
sands. 

Improvements  in  nonferrou9  alloys. — ^The  study  of  the  physical  properties, 
especially  of  aluminum  and  magnesium,  to  produce  lightness  and  strength  and 
of  great  importance  in  all  moving  machinery. 

Steel  at  high  temperatures. — Machine  tools  and  boiler  plate  are  caUed  upon 
to  stand  higher  temperatures  than  formerly. 

Bearing  metals. — ^Most  machinery  breaks  down  eventually  at  bearing  surface^. 
Metal  surfaces  are  being  studied  for  abrasion  and  heating  effect  with  higher 
temperatures,  and  specifications  are  being  formulated  for  bearing  metals. 

Gauge  steels. — MiUions  of  dollars  are  invescea  in  the  country  in  fbctory 
gauges.  Further  investigation  is  being  made  to  obtain  steels  that  wiU  remain 
constant  in  dimensions. 

RaiUray  materials. — ^The  present  investigation  Is  enabUng  the  bureau  to 
write  better  specifications  for  car  wheels,  axles,  and  other  materials. 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  steels. — ^This  is  a  fundamental  research  to 
determine  the  effect  of  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  pho^horus  in  steel  and 
also  methods  for  control. 
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Oases  in  metals. — ^Recently  it  has  been  found  that  the  gases  in  metals  affect 
the  properties.  In  many  instances  the  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
elimination  of  the  gas  in  the  metals. 

Workinff  of  metals. — Investigations  are  continuing  on  the  factors  of  deter- 
mining the  qnality  of  metal  rolled  under  varying  conditions. 

Welding,  forging,  and  abrasion  of  si^ecial  steels. — Investigations  are  being 
conducted. 

One  subject  alone  is  a  most  serious  one,  the  question  of  bearing 
metals.  All  sorts  of  them  are  on  the  market,  and  the  question  is 
what  should  be  used  and  the  specifications. 

There  is  great  pressure  for  the  examination  of  material  for  rails 
and  wheels  and  axles  in  railway  materials. 

There  is  a  vital  question  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  sulphur  arid 
phosphorus  in  steels.  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  meeting  of  metallurgi- 
cal people  at  the  bureau,  and  I  proposed  this  question :  ''  What  is 
the  most  important  technical  question  in  the  industry  to-day? 

They  said  "  gases  in  metals  " ;  that  is,  the  gas  that  is  included  in 
the  metals  when  they  cool,  which  applies  to  both  nonferrous  and 
ferrous  metals. 

We  had  several  inquiries  not  long  ago  in  one  day  in  regard  to 
manganese  steel.  It  is  a  very  hard  steel  useful  in  many  places. 
People  want  to  know  about  it  and  others. 

FOR  LABORATOBT  AND  VTEU}  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  HIGH-TBMFERATUBE 

MEASUREMENTS — INDUSTRIAL  PYROMETRY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  laboratory  and  field  investiga- 
tions of  suitable  methods  of  high-temperature  measureinents  and 
control  in  various  industrial  processes  and  to  assist  in  making  avail- 
able directly  to  the  industries  the  results  of  the  bureau's  investiga- 
tions in  this  field,  ete.  You  are  asking  $10,000,  the  same  as  you  had 
last  year? 

Dr.  Stratton.  As  explained  in  my  opening  statement,  the  meas- 
Qiement  of  high  temperatures  has  become  so  important  and  is  vital 
to  so  many  industries  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  additional  funds 
to  carry  this  on.  Ifi  this  department  they  are  investigating  these 
instruments,  devising  new  methods,  and  I  think  here  is  one  publica- 
tion, "  pyrometer  practice."  The  pyrometer  is  the  instrument  with 
which  the  high  temperatures  are  measured.  This  is  a  technologic 
paper,  No.  170.  That  of  itself  has  become  the  leading  textbook  in 
thj^  country  on  high-temperature  measurements. 

ft 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PRINCIPLE  OF  SOUND,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  For  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  and  their  application  to  military  and  industrial 
purposes,"  for  which  you  are  asking  $5,000,  which  is  the  same  amoimt 
you  asked  for  in  1922. 

Dr.  Stratton.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  stimulation  of 
measurements  in  sound  which  were  used  in  so  many  military  appli- 
cations. They  were  used  to  locate  submarines  and  to  locate  mines. 
Many  of  those  things  have  become  useful.  We  helped  in  a  great 
deal  of  that,  and  the  measuring*  work  was  done  by  one  of  our  depart- 
ments. Some  of  these  methods  are  finding  their  application  in  very 
important  industrial  problems.    The  one  we  have  in  mind  more  than 
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all  others  is  in  the  examination  of  buildings  materials  as  to  their 
conduction  of  sound.  For  many  years  we  have  had  many  applica- 
tions for  information  as  to  what  was  the  best  way  to  construct  a 
partition  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sound.  But  it  never  has 
been  done  because  we  have  no  instrument  to  measure  sound  quantita- 
tively. We  say  rather  vaguely  that  one  sound  is  loud  and  another  is 
not  so  loud.  But  our  people  have  been  working  this  year  on  the 
development  of  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  sound.  We 
have  built  a  sound  chamber,  which  is  a  heavy,  concrete  room  sur* 
rounded  by  double  walls,  and  we  actually  measure  the  transmission 
of  sound  tnrough  walls.  That  means  that  we  must  have  a  definite 
sound  source  and  have  a  means  to  measure  by  a  standard;  that  is, 
to  put  sound  measurements  upon  the  same  basis  as  other  things.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  coming. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  Will  that  information  be  used  in  builoing  construc- 
tion? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  attending 
a  meeting  of  engineers.  The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  leading 
hotels.  In  the  room  adjoining  there  was  another  convention  going 
on^  a  rather  hilarious  one,  and  we  could  hardly  hear  because  of  the 
noise  coming  through  the  partition. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
that  principle  adopted  in  the  construction  of  apartment  houses  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Stratton.  And  also  in  some  of  the  larger  office  buildings. 
Our  estimate  for  this  item  was  $10,000,  but  it  was  cut  to  $5,000  by 
the  Budget  Bureau.    It  ought  to  be  larger,  of  course. 

INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  ^'For  technical  investigations  in 
cooperation  with  the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved 
in  industrial  development  following  the  war,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  new  American  industries,"  and  for 
that  item  vou  are  asldng  $150,000  for  1923.  Thflt  is  the  same  amount 
3^ou  had  for  1922,  including  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  as  a  de- 
ficiency. 

Dr.  Stratton.  For  two  years  previous  to  the  past  year  this  item 
in  the  bill  carried  $250,000.  When  the  reductions  were  made  it  was 
cut  down  $50,000,  but  there  are  so  many  important  problems  of  that 
kind  that  I  feel  we  ought  to  have  the  amount  askea  for  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  the  work 
in  our  industrial  development.  It  is  work  that  should  be  extende<l 
as  far  as  means  will  permit. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Enumerate  some  of  tlTose  problems. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  gone  more  into  the  details  of  this 
item  than  any  other  because  we  felt  this  item  was  needed  in  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  alone,  and  the  problems  assigned  to  that  fund  were 
picked  out  as  representative  problems  in  waste  prevention.  It  was 
put  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  prevention  of  waste  in  industry.  I 
have  kept  a  very  careful  supervision  of  those  problems  because  I 
wanted  to  show  you  that  we  were  getting  good  results  along  the  lines 
that  we  asked  the  money  for.    I  have  had  a  progress  report  submit- 
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t^d  to  me  on  each  project  every  two  months,  and  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  tell  you  about  those  problems. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  briefly  in  regard 
to  them.  We  should  like  to  know  how  you  expect  to  spend  the 
$150,000. 

BEDUCTION  IN   WASTE  OF  GASOLINE,  ETC. 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  first  problem  assigned  was  the  reduction  in 
waste  of  gasoline  in  the  operation  of  gasoline  engines  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is 
to  demonstrate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fuel  now  used 
in  gasoline  engines  of  automobiles,  trucks,  and  tractors  is  wasted  be- 
cause of  imperfect  apparatus  in  the  use  of  fuel.  This  waste  is  pre- 
ventable without  reduction  in  satisfactory  operation  or  commensu- 
rate increase  in  production  costs.  Methods  and  apparatus  for  the 
rapid  measurement  of  the  gasoline  consumption  and  power  output 
of  gasoline  engines  in  service  when  operating  on  the  road,  have  been 
developed,  and  the  preliminary  results  obtained  indicate  that  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  gasoline  consumption  of  the  country  is 
possible. 

We  have  found  in  our  investigations  of  the  apparatus  used  in  air- 
plane engines  and  a  lot  of  the  work  done  for  the  War  Department 
in  connection  with  gasoline  engines  that  if  we  knew  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  here  somewhat  better  we  probably  could  design, 
or  the  makers  could  design,  carburetors  and  radiators  and  things  oi 
that  kind  to  much  better  advantage.  We  have  developed  a  device 
by  taHng  two  automobiles,  one  a  verv  cheap  sort  of  automobile  and 
the  other  a  medimn^priced  automobile,  and  equipping  them  with  a 
recording  apparatus  by  which  they  record  all  power  consumed  on 
the  road.  They  write  a  record  as  they  go  along.  That  was  the  first 
step  necessary.    Now  the  work  of  investigation  is  in  progress. 

The  next  step  is  to  analyze  these  measurements  and  find  out  where 
the  loss  of  power  is.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  results  that  are 
being  gotten  from  that.  I  know  that  after  studying  the  laws  which 
govern  carburation  and  radiation  and  knowing  where  all  this  power 
IS  consumed  in  the  machine  we  are  going  to  get  a  considerable  re- 
daction of  power.    We  can  show  you  now  the  records  on  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  paragraph  in  the  bill  seems  to  be  very  general 
in  terms.  It  says  "  For  technical  investigations  in  cooperation  with 
the  industries  upon  fundamental  problems  involved  in  industrial 
development  following  the  war." 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  one  important  case  only,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  put  in  the  record  the 
scope  of  these  investi^tions  and  studies  which  will  be  covered  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  I  have  given  you  the 
first  one. 

UTILIZATION   OF   GAS. 

Another  pr6blem  to  which  we  assigned  a  small  amount — and  none 
of  these  except  one  was  assigned  over  $5,000 — is  the  economical 
utilization  of  gas.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  our  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of  natural  ga 
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and  reduce  the  consumption  of  gas-making  materials  used  in  manu- 
factured gas  processes.  These  results  can  be  brought  about  by,  first, 
reducing  the  enormous  leakage  in  transmission  and  distribution 
systems;  second,  by  a  reduction  in  gas  consumption  by  improving 
the  gas  appliances;  and  third,  by  educating  the  consumers  in  the 
correct  use  of  gas. 

Technologic  paper  193,  entitled  "Design  of  atmospheric  gas 
burners,"  represents  research  work  covering  the  fundamentals  of 
burner  design.  Application  of  this  fundamental  data  was  made  m 
an  investigation  carried  on  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  results  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Natural  Gas  Association  m  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  How 
Natural  Gas  Burners  Can  Be  Improved."  A  great  deal  of  interest 
has  been  shown  by  manufacturers  of  gas  appliances,  gas  companies, 
and  consumers  in  the  results  of  these  investigations,  and  we  hope 
the  result  will  be  far-reaching  in  helping  to  design  more  efficient 
appliances  and  in  showing  how  gas  appliances  can  be  adjusted  to 
give  the  best  conditions  for  good  service  and  high  thermal  efficiency. 

Based  upon  the  experience  gained  in  service  investigations  in  sev- 
eral cities  and  on  the  results  of  laboratory  work  carried  on  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  bureau  issued  a  short  circular,  No.  116,  en- 
titled "How  to  get  better  service  with  less  gas  in  domestic  fras 
appliances."  This  was  considered  so  valuable  by  the  gas  companies 
and  others  that  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Gas  Magazine,  the  Gas  Age 
Record,  numerous  newspapers,  and  other  publications.  Over  90,0()() 
reprints  of  this  circular  have  been  distributed  by  the  gas  companies 
alone. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  cooperating  in  an  investigation  being 
conducted  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Maryland,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deterniine  the  most  economic 
heating  value  standard  for  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  laboratory 
work  conducted  by  the  bureau  has  been  completed  and  an  extensive 
report  on  the  work  has  been  prepared. 

The  bureau  has  made  careful  tests  of  63  town-border  meters  on  the 
system  of  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Co.  in  Texas.  Just  recently  we  were 
called  upon  by  the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  measure  the  amount  of  gas 
supplied  to  the  city.  The  natural  gas  that  is  produced  by  the  nat- 
ural gas  company  there  is  piped  5)  the  city  and  sold  in  the  city 
through  their  meters,  and  paid  for  on  the  meter  basis,  the  leakage  in 
this  particular  case  amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bureau  for 
one  year.  We  have  a  letter  from  those  people  stating  that.  The 
information  obtained  will  be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  revoke 
the  present  undesirable  percentage  contracts  between  the  distributing 
and  the  local  gas  companies.  The  elimination  of  this  form  of  con- 
tract will  place  all  the  leakage  loss  upon  the  local  company  and  will 
result  in  a  great  saving  of  gas  since  the  present  leakage  losses  in  the 
local  systems  are  often  ten  times  greater  than  is  necessary.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  loss  of  natural  gas  by  leakage  of  this  system  is 
more  than  the  total  of  manufactured  gas  made  in  the~^tate.  Based 
on  the  present  cost  of  $1.30  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  manufactured 
gas,  the  loss  of  natural  gas  is  worth  $5,200,000  per  year.  We  simply 
showed  them  how  to  measure  the  sujmly  of  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Going  back  to  the  l)allas  experience,  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  waste  was  not  an  actual  waste  but  merely 
that  it  was  due  to  improper  measurement? 
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Dr.  Stbatton.  It  is  a  natural  waste  due  to  leakage. 

Mr.  Griffin,  You  showed  them  how  to  measure  it? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Yes;  and  did  the  measuring  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  did  that  measuring  aflfect  the  waste? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  showed  them  there  was  a  waste,  and  the  amount 
of  it  they  will  correct  surely, 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  they  can  calculate  the  waste? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  If  they  do  not  correct  it, 
then  that  is  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ascertain  the  reason  for  that  leakage? 

ilr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GittFFiN.  To  what  was  it  Hue? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Leaking  joints  and  bad  installations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  as  to  how 
to  wipe  a  good  joint? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  that  it  is  well  known.  I  think  it  was  only 
necessary  to  show  the  producing  company  that  the  waste  was  there, 
and  how  to  measure  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Up  to  the  time  of  your  report  they  did  not  know  the 
exact  amount  of  their  waste  due  to  leakage  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  suspected  it  was  there,  but  they  did  not  know 
how  much  of  it  there  was. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  had  no  means  of  measurement? 

Mr.  Sikatton.  No,  sir,  they  did  not  have  any  such  means.  They 
had  small  meters  for  small  items.  But  you  take  a  large  gas  main, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  measure  the  flow  of  gas  in  it.  But  the 
men  who  measured  it  were  men  skilled  in  the  measurement  of  the 
flow  of  gases.  The  flow  of  gas  is  the  same  whether  it  is  by  the  air- 
plane or  through  the  pipe.  That  is  the  great  advantage  of  the 
bureau's  organization.  No  matter  where  the  problem  on  the 
flow  of  gases  comes  from  it  goes  to  the  group  of  men  work- 
ing in  that  field.  These  experts  were  called  upon  by  the  War 
Department  to  test  ventilators— ordinary  roof  ventilators.  They 
showed  that  the  simplest  and  the  cheapest  of  all  are  the  best.  That 
is  the  secret  of  a  good  deal  of  our  work,  that  the  problems  are  classed 
not  according  to  where  they  come  from  but  the  means  of  solving 
them.  Otherwise  you  would  have  to  build  up  a  large  force  of  people. 
We  are  often  asked  the  question,  "  How  can  you  hdp  so  many  indus- 
tries?" It  is  because  we  help  the  industries  along  definite  lines,  and 
many  industries  ask  the  same  questions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  aid  given  to  the  Dallas  concern  seems  to  be  in 
the  category  of  individual  aid  to  one  corporation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  was  a  controversy  oetween  the  city  of  Dallas 
and  the  producing  company.  All  of  tne  gas  there  is  brought  up  to 
the  city  and  sold  to  the  citv  company.  This  was  a  public  question. 
Furthermore,  it  is  one  whicn  confronts  many  cities  using  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  was  a  controversy  between  the  consumer  and  the 
furnishers  of  the  gas? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  were  trying  to  foist  the  expenses  on  the  con- 
sumers; is  that  the  underlying  idea? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  it  all  went  on  the  consumer,  because  that  was 
the  only  measurement  they  had.   The  information  I  have  given  you  as 
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to  the  saving  in  that  case  comes  from  the  engineer  who  himself  made 
this  calculation  from  the  data  we  gave  him.  He  sett  us  a  letter 
voluntarily.  I  think  perhaps  the  greatest  saving  in  the  gas  is  due 
to  those  circulars  we  have  gotten  out,  on  how  to  get  better  service 
with  less  natural  gas  in  domestic  gas  appliances.  That  has  been 
republished  and  circulated  by  the  natural  gas  people  themselves  to 
their  consumers.  That  is  as  great  a  saving  as  the  other,  and  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gas. 

sou*   COBBOSION    OF   PIPES. 

The  next  thin^  I  want  to  refer  lb  is  the  soil  corrosion  of  pip^. 
The  damage  to  buried  pipes  due  to  corrosive  action  of  the  soil  is 
known  to  run  into  many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  investi- 
gation has  been  undertaken  with  three  main  objects  in  view.  First, 
to  determine  what  types  of  soils  throughout  the  country  are  espe- 
cially corrosive  to  iron  and  steel.  Second,  to  determine  which  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  pipe  are  most  resistant  to  the  corrosive  action  of 
particular  types  of  soils.  Third,  to  investigate  the  most  practical 
means  of  reducing  damage  from  this  cause. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  pipes,  and  tne  lar^  public- 
utility  corporations  throughout  the  country  as  the  principal  users 
of  pipe,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  steel  interests  and  the  public-utility  companies  are 
incurring  the  major  part  of  the  expense  of  the  investigations.  The 
Bureau  of  Standards  plans  and  directs  the  work. 

Over  6,000  specimens  of  pipe  have  been  furnished  free  of  charee 
by  steel  manufacturers.  These  have  been  weighed  and  check- 
weighed  at  the  bureau,  and  about  one-half  of  them  are  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  various  localities  in  which  they  will  be  buried.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  local  utility  companies  in  prac- 
tically all  cities  concerned  to  furnish  the  labor  necessary  for  the 
work.  The  burial  of  the  entire  lot  will  be  completed  by  early 
summer. 

In  our  electrolysis  work,  as  I  explained  awhile  ago,  we  found  a 
great  manv  of  the  common  corrosion  questions  are  charged  to  elec- 
trolysis. So  we  took,  that  matter  up  as  one  of  the  acknowledged 
great  wastes  in  industry. 

SLECTBICAL  BATTEBIE8. 

The  third  proposition  is  the  investigation  of  electrical  batteries. 
The  primary  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  obtain  exact  knowledge 
of  the  harmful  impurities  which  are  often  present  in  storage  batter- 
ies and  to  study  the  physical  behavior  of  the  batteries  and  materials 
used  in  them,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  e£Sciency  and  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  batteries,  thousands  of  which  are  used  in  connection 
with  almost  every  type  of  auto-propelled  vehicle. 

Harmful  impurities  are  frequently  present  by  accident;  others 
are  often  added  in  the  form  of  various  mixtures  which  are  supposeil 
to  benefit  the  battery.  Such  mixtures  are  usually  sold  witli  extrava- 
gant claims.    The  effect  of  impurities  in  the  electrolyte  is  of  impor- 
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tance  far  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  storage  batteries  from  the  large  cells 
used  in  submarines  to  the  small  cells  in  the  familiar  automobite  bat- 
tenr. 

Laboratory  tests  are  being  made  on  the  effect  of  the  impurities 
separatehr  and  in  combination.  The  resistance  and  porosity  of  vari- 
ous woods  used  for  storage  battery  separators  in  being  measured. 
Other  experiments  are  to  determine  the  cause  of  buckling  of  the 
plate,  which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  failure  in  bat- 
teries of  the  automobile  type.  The  pnysical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  electrolyte  and  materials  used  in  constructing  the  plates  are 
being  carefully  studied. 

Storage  batteries  in  great  numbers  are  now  used  by  the  public, 
and  the^^ureau  of  Standards  receives  many  requests  for  information 
conceming  them.  Technologic  paper  No.  186  describes  the  experi- 
ment made  to  determine  the  actual  service  which  a  battery  has  to  per- 
form on  an  automobile. 

NICKEL   DEPOSITION. 

The  next  proposition  is  the  research  on  nickel  deposition.  Each  of 
these  problems  is  given  some  department  in  the  bureau  that  is  skiUed 
in  this  kind  of  work.  We  have  in  chemistry  an  electroplating  divi- 
sion. We  find  in  that  one  case  of  nickel-plating  there  is  great  loss, 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  platers.  In  many  cases 
these  very  solutions  are  thrown  away.  We  are  studying  the  behavior 
of  these  solutions  along  with  our  other  problems,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  give  particular  attention  to  that  one  problem,  which  is 
probably  the  most  important  outstanding  problem  in  electroplating. 

Hie  purpose  of  these  investi^tions  is  to  secure  information  which 
will  be  applicable  in  the  operations  of  commercial  nickel-plating  and 
electrotypmg,  and  thereby  avoid  the  waste  that  occurs  in  the  shape 
of  inferior  work  and  improper  solutions. 

TTie  acidity  of  the  solutions  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
auality  and  appearance  of  the  plating.  A  simple  method  of  testing 
tne  acidity  has  been  developed,  which  has  proven  helpful  in  a  few 
ccmmiercial  plants  and  will  shortly  be  introauced  into  others. 

The  conductivity  of  various  typical  solutions  is  being  measured 
to  determine  which  are  the  most  economical  in  this  respect.  The 
throwing  power  of  the  solutions  is  being  studied.  This  property 
determines  the  distribution  and  quality  of  the  plating  on  irregularly 
shaped  articles,  or  those  with  deep  recesses.  Iii  these  investigations 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  commercial  electroplaters  and  electro- 

tvpers  is  secured. 

AVe  do  not  go  about  hunting  up  problems  for  the  manufacturer. 
There  was  a  conference  of  platers,  and  we  said  to  them,  "  What  is 
Tour  greatest  outstanding  problem  ?  "  Even  though  we  knew  it  be- 
fore, we  asked  them  what  their  greatest  difficulty  was.  The  largest 
manufacturer  of  small  nickeled  boxes  said  where  the  plate  goes  into 
the  interior  the  solution  does  not  throw  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  and  he  said  they  have  a  great  loss  on  that  account.  So  we  are 
studying  to  find  out  why  this  metal  is  not  depositing  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  box  or  in  a  deep  crevice.  That  law,  when  determined,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  industry  and  will  prevent  great  waste. 
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The  next  problem  is  the  power  loss  in  automobile  tires,  and  I 
have  explained  that  in  connection  with  what  I  said  about  rubber. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  measure  the  power  losses  or 
energy  wasted  as  heat  in  tires,  the  corresponding  consumption  of 
gasoline,  and  the  effect  of  power  loss  on  the  life  of  the  tire,  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  perfect  specifications  for  more  efficient 
and  economical  tires. 

Power  losses  are  being  measured  with  electrical  dynamometers,  in 
which  the  tire  is  caused  to  run  against  a  drum  under  conditions  of 
axle  load,  inflation  pressure,  and  speed,  which  may  be  buried  and 
controlled.  Endurance  testing  machines  are  being  Installed,  the 
results  of  which  in  conjunction  with  dynamometer  tests  will  be  com- 
pared with  corresponding  road  tests  as  a  means  of  predicting  the  life 
of  a  tire  in  actual  service. 

About  40  tires  of  different  sizes  and  construction  have  been  tested, 
and  a  forthcoming  publication  shows  a  wide  variation  in  power  losses 
as  affected  by  design.  Cord  tires  as  a  class  show  about  40  per  cent 
less  power  loss  than  fabric  tires.  Underinflation  increases  the  power 
loss  greatly,  with  corresponding  waste  of  fuel  and-  decrease  in  the 
life  of  the  tire.  The  results  of  laboratory  tests  are  in  agreement 
with  corresponding  road  tests  which  have  been  made. 

THERMAL  CONDUCTIVrrT  OF  MATERIALS  AT  HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 

» 

The  next  problem  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  materials  at  high 
temperatures.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  furnaces  is  due  to  the 
heat  conducted  through  the  walls,  so  if  we  can  measure  the  conduc- 
tivity of  these  things  at  high  temperatures  we  can  enable  manufac- 
turers to  design  furnaces  which  will  retain  the  heat  to  a  greater 
extent.  In  many  cases  the  crucible  is  made  refractory,  the  heat  po- 
ing  into  the  crucible,  and  you  want  one  that  is  higfily  conductive. 
We  might  be  able  to  show  the  manufacturer  what  refractory  is  the 
most  conductive.  In  all  kinds  of  furnace  work  the  question  of  the 
conductivity  of  materials  is  probably  as  important  as  any  problem 
we  have,  because  it  has  to  do  with  questions  pertaining  to  heat 
interchange. 

In  industrial  processes  enormous  amounts  of  coal  are  wasted,  due  to 
preventable  heat  losses.  The  use  of  insulation  to  prevent  such  losses 
may  involve  other  waste^  due  to  the  use  of  unsuitable,  insufficient,  or 
in  some  cases,  excessive  insulation.  The  elimination  of  these  waste? 
by  proper  design  of  installations  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  thermal 
conductivities  of  materials  at  hign  temperatures.  A  number  of 
subsidiary  tests  bearing  upon  the  design  of  apparatus  for  measuring 
thermal  conductivities  have  been  completed.  A  preliminary  appa- 
ratus has  been  tried  out  and  the  final  equipment  is  under  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grutin.  So  you  have  two  possible  problems  confronting  you. 
one  in  the  crucible,  to  get  the  heat  in  the  center  of  the  crucible  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  other  as  to  the  furnace  itself,  to  keep 
the  heat  in  ? 

6FECTR0SC0PIC  ANALYSIS  OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  next  problem  is  the  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis of  metals.  We  have  a  division  of  metals,  and  one  which  concerns 
spectroscopy.    It  is  proposed  to  develop  methods  of  making  qxiaati- 
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tative  analyses  of  alloys,  mineral  precipitates,  electrolytes,  etc.,  by 
means  of  arc  and  spark  spectra.  It  is  believed  that  the  economy  in 
labor  and  materials  required  by  these  spectroscopic  methods  will  cause 
them  to  displace  the  ordinary  wet  chemical  analyses  or  assays  which 
are  tedious,  expensive,  and  m  many  cases  insensitive  where  minute 
quantities  or  traces  of  impurities  are  to  be  measured. 

The  material  to  be  analyzed  is  vaporized  in  electrical  arcs  or 
sparks  and  the  spectrum  is  photographed  and  studied  with  reference 
to  the  number  and  intensity  of  spectral  lines  of  each  chemical  ele- 
ment which  is  present.  Spectral  characteristics  are  readily  correlated 
with  the  percentage  composition  of  chemically  analyzed  samples  or 
carefully  prepared  alloys  which  then  serve  as  reference  standards. 
The  chemical  composition  of  any  unknown  sample  is  then  obtained 
by  comparing  its  spectrum  with  the  spectra  of  ^andard  samples. 

Thus  far,  practical  methods  have  been  developed  for  solvmg  the 
following  problems :  First,  quantitative  determination  of  impurities, 
such  as  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  which  cause  the  failure  and  re- 
jection of  tin  for  fusible  safety  plugs  in  steam  boilers,  the  maximmn 
impurities  permitited  in  this  case  being  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Second,  to  determine  the  fineness  of  gold  used  in  the  national  coinage. 
The  usual  assavs  are  insensitive  to  impurities  of  one  one-hundreoth 
of  1  per  cent,  but  the  spectrum  method  is  one  hundred  times  more 
sensitive.  It  will  take  one  one-hundredth  part  of  what  the  small 
chemical  analysis  will  do.  Third,  the  analysis  of  platinum  metals 
which  are  widely  used  in  scientific  instruments  and  whose  physical 
properties  are  anected  by  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of  im- 
purities. 

It  appears  that  such  spectroscopic  analyses  can  be  made  with  re- 
markable precision  and  require  less  than  one- tenth  the  time  and 
labor  which  wet  mechanical  methods  require. 

surrABiLmr  or  salvaged  steel. 

Another  problem  is  the  suitability  of  salvaged  steel  (usually  old 
rails)  for  manufacture  into  bars  for  concrete  reinforcement.  The 
old  rails  are  being  fabricated  into  bars  for  cement  work,  and  there 
is  a  very  great  controversy  going  on  as  to  whether  that  should  be 
allowed.  We  are  getting  this  s^el  and  getting  some  in  the  open 
market  and  making  the  tests  to  see  whether  it  could  be  used.  At 
present  there  is  a  very  great  waste  of  the  old  rails. 

Mr.  GRirriN.  It  is  all  melted  down  before  it  is  fabricated? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  they  are  just  heated  and  reroUed.  They 
are  good  rail  steel,  but  it  is  a  question  of  whether  that  steel  has  the 
properties  we  want  to  use  in  reinforcing  concrete. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Do  your  investigations  reveal  any  deterioration 
in  steel  through  use — ^that  is,  any  granulated  or  crystallized  de- 
terioration in  the  metal? 

Dr.  Stbatton.  I  suppose  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  steel  sub- 
ject to  very  rigid  service  becomes  more  or  less  granulated  after  a 
while.    But  that  is  a  disputed  question. 

Mr.  (jRimN.  Would  not  such  steel  be  unsuitable  for  any  other 
purpose  if  it  merely  goes  through  the  process  of  reroUing? 

Dr.  SraATTON.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  reroUing  woiud  probably 
de^y  all  of  that,  because  it  is  heated  to  a  softening  temperature 
again. 
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The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
stren^h  and  reliability  of  reinforcing  bars  rolled  from  salvaged 
steel. 

Such  bars  usually  have  a  high  strength,  but  their  use  is  prohibited 
in  much  public  work  and  a  large  proportion  of  private  work  on  the 
claim  of  too  great  brittleness  to  resist  shock  and  to  permit  of  bending 
into  the  necessary  shape  for  reinforcement.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  whereas  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  expected  to 
supply  for  these  tests  specimens  from  the  reinforcement  used  in  the 
many  road-building  projects  coming  under  their*  supervision,  this 
was  found  to  be  impossible  because  most  of  the  States  under  whose 
specifications  the  work  is  done  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  reroUed 
reinforcing  bars. 

The  teste  being  carried  out  to  determine  their  suitability  includes^ 
first,  bending  without  previous  heating  of  the  bars;  second,  teats  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  bars  before  and  after  being  bent;  and, 
thi]:d,  the  effect  of  applying  a  sudden  blow  to  the  bar. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  bars  tested  have  broken  in  the 
bending  and  of  those  which  passed  the  pending  tests  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  tensile  strength  has  been  lost  due  to  the  bending. 
So  far  as  the  tests  have  gone  they  show  favorably  for  permitting  the 
use  of  reroUed  bars. 

A  much  larger  number  of  tests  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  having 
the  effect  of  sharpening,  rather  than  settling,  the  controversy  between 
the  proponente  and  opponente  of  using  reroUed  reinforcing  bars. 

AMERICAN    CLATS    FOB   PAFEB. 

Another  of  these  problems  is  the  utilization  of  American  clays  for 
paper.  There  again  the  regular  fund  was  not  sufficient,  and  we  picked 
this  as  a  waste  problem  and  put  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  into  it. 
We  are  concentrating  there  especially  on  the  proposition  of  paper. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  American  clays  may  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  foreign 
clays  are  now  being  imported  and  to  study  the  treatment  necessary 
to  make  these  clays  of  value  to  American  industries. 

Preliminary  runs  have  been  made  on  the  bureau's  experimental 
paper  machine  to  develop  standard  procedure  of  testing,  since  it  is 
necessary  to  make  150  runs  to  determine  properly  the  value  of  Ameri> 
can  clays  as  fillers  for  paper.  A  study  is  being  made  of  certain  phvsi- 
cal  properties  of  these  clays  in  order  to  determine  in  what  particulars 
American  clays  differ  from  foreign  clays.  Data  are  also  being  ob- 
tained as  to  methods  of  retaining  more  of  the  clay  in  the  paper. 

The  essential  physical  properties  of  all  the  ball  clays  that  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  potterv  have 
been  determined.  This  includes  the  strength,  workability,  and  color* 
as  well  as  the  shrinkage  and  porosity  when  fired  to  different  tem- 
peratures. All  these  properties  are  essential  to  the  potter.  The 
results  of  these  tests  have  been  tabulated  and  a  report  has  been  pre- 
pared on  them.  The  results  of  the  tests  show  that  in  point  of  strength, 
color,  and  workability  a  number  of  American  clays  are  entirely  sat- 
isfactory for  pottery  use.  In  some  instances  they  are  superior  in 
these  respects.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  American  clays  require 
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better  treatment  in  burning  than  the  English  clays.  Due  to  this 
shrinka^  behavior  they  can  not  be  used  successfully  in  the  type  of 
kiln  which  is  prevalent  at  present,  except  by  blending  with  foreign 
clays, 

it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  modem  kilns  come  into  general  use 
the  information  contained  in  this  report  will  be  of  great  service  to 
potters  in  making  the  substitution  of  American  for  foreign  clays 
and  making  American  manufacturers  independent  of  foreign  sources 
of  supi^y. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  f oimd  any  substitute  for  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them.  But  it  is  a  question  of 
quantity  production.    These  various  materials  are  quite  good. 

ELIKINATION  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  GASES  IN  METALS. 

One  of  the  problems  taken  up  under  this  head  was  the  elimination 
of  the  effect  of  gases  in  metals.  One  of  the  principal  items  of  waste 
in  metal  production  and  manufacture  is  caused  by  the  entrained 
pses  included  or  set  free  during  manufacture,  such  as  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  the  gaseous  oxides  of  carbon.  These  gases 
seriously  limit  the  quality  of  a  wide  range  of  metal  products  irom 
rough  ingots,  slabs,  and  plates  to  heat-treated,  welded,  and  highly 
fini^ed  surfaced  materials. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  perfected  the  complicated  technique 
for  determining  gases  in  metals,  both  ferrous  and  nonferrous,  and 
has  begun,  in  cooperation  with  manufacturers,  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  gaseous  characteristics  of  metals  as  dependent  on  manufac- 
turing methods  and  resulting  properties.  This  work  will  be  ex- 
tended to  specifications  of  manufacturing  procedure  to  eliminate 
harmful  gaseous  effects. 

MANUFACTUBE   OF  LEATHER. 

Another  of  these  problems  is  the  manufacture  of  leather  by  the 
use  of  synthetic  tannmg  materials.  You  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  problem  would  be  assigned  to  the  metallurgical  sec- 
tion, and  the  latter  problem  to  the  leather  section. 

A  study  is  being  made  of  the  nature  of  synthetic  tanning  materials 
in  order  to  determine  methods  by  which  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
employed  in  the  tanning  of  leather  and  to  investigate  the  quality  of 
leather  produced  by  their  use. 

An  analytical  study  will  be  made  to  evaluate  these  materials  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  of  value  in  them  for  producing  leather. 
Their  suitability  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  other  materials  will 
be  investigated  Dy  making  actual  experiment  in  the  tanneries.  Their 
use  for  shortening  the  time  of  tanning  by  means  of  quicker  pene- 
tration of  the  tanning  materials,  their  use  as  bleaching  agents,  and 
their  use  as  mordants  will  be  studied.  The  leather  produced  will  be 
tested  for  quality  as  to  tensile  strength,  stretch,  resistance  to  moisture 
penetration,  harshness,  and  pliability. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  subject  to  the  tanner,  since  the  use 
of  these  materials  will  increase.  Little  data  now  exists,  and  infor- 
mation as  to  how  these  materials  can  be  used  as  substitutes  for  vege- 
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table  tanning  materials  and  as  a  means  for  shortening  the  time 
required  for  tanning  will  be  a  source  of  conservation  and  elimination 
of  waste.  Samples  have  been  obtained  for  experimental  use,  pre- 
liminary analvtical  data  have  been  secured,  existing  data  have  been 
compiled,  ana  certain  experiments  by  tanners  have  been  followed. 
A  complete  experimental  tannery  has  been  designed  and  built  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  use  in  this  particular  investigation. 

Another  problem  we  have  had  to  study  is  the  eflFects  of  the  use  of 
sulphite  cellulose  extract  on  the  quality  and  durability  of  sole  leather. 
It  IS  proposed  by  this  investigation  to  determine  the  comparative 
durability  of  sole  leather  filled  with  sulphite  cellulose  extract,  which 
is  a  cheap  material,  and  sole  leather  filled  with  the  more  expensive 
vegetable  tanning  materials. 

Leather  prepared  by  several  tanneries  under  the  bureau's  direction 
was  received  and  cut  into  soles.  The  soles  were  subjected  to  actual 
service  tests.  Each  pair  of  soles  consisted  of  one  sole  filled  with  sul- 
phite cellulose  extract  and  one  filled  with  ordinary  vegetable  tanning 
materials.. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  will  show  tanners  that  this  mate- 
rial can  be  used  successfully  for  filling  sole  leather.  It  will  benefit 
the  tanners,  since  it  is  a  cheaper  material  than  that  ordinarily  used ; 
it  will  conserve  the  usual  vegetable  tanning  materials  for  purposes 
of  actual  tanning,  and  will  utilize  a  large  part  of  the  waste  liquid, 
from  which  the  extract  is  made,  from  wood-pulp  mills. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  completed  and  will  be 
ready  for  publication  within  a  short  time.  The  results  show  that 
leather  filled  with  sulphite  cellulose  extract  is  as  durable  as  leather 
filled  with  such  vegetable  tanning  materials  as  chestnut  and  que- 
bracho. It  is  as  solidlv  fixed  in  the  leather  as  these  materials.  The 
results  also  show  that  it  can  be  used  as  cheaply  and  to  advantage  by 

Producing  a  more  waterproof  leather  in  place  of  such  readily  soluble 
Uing  materials  as  glucose  and  epsom  salts. 

CONSTITtmON  OF  CEMENT. 

Another  problem  we  have  been  considering  is  the  constitution  of 
cement.  The  physical  qualities  of  Portland  cement  depend  upon  the 
formation  of  certain  compounds  during  the  burning.  The  bureau 
having  determined  what  these  are  and  the  necessary  quantities  of 
each  to  produce  maximum  physical  qualities, « such  as  strength^  it 
has  extended  the  investigation  to  study  the  condition  of  burning 
under  which  they  can  be  produced  in  the  desired  qualities.  Prelimi- 
nary studies  show  that  by  admixing  low-grade  fuels,  such  as  anthra- 
cite culm,  with  the  raw  mixtures  before  burning  the  time  of  burning 
at  maximum  temperatures  may  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  representing 
a  possible  fuel  saving  of  10  per  cent. 

M agnesite  of  domestic  origin  has  been  burned  in  the  experimental 
rotary  kiln  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
the  equal  of  that  imported  for  use  as  a  plastic  cement.  Before  the 
war  all  magnesite  was  imported  and  domestic  producers  were  and  are 
still  handicapped  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
the  domestic  product.  The  source  of  the  domestic  magnesite  is  on 
or  near  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  the  present  high  freight  rates  it  is 
iust  possible  to  meet  the  price  of  foreign  competition  on  the  Atlantic 
oast. 
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We  have  also  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  vegetable  tanned  and  chrome  tanned  sole  leather.  By  this 
investigation  we  desire  to  determine  the  comparative  durability  of 
these  two  leathers,  reliable  data  regarding  which  does  not  exist. 
Suitable  leather  has  been  prepared  by  different  tanneries  according 
to  the  bureau's  requirements.  The  leather  is  to  be  cut  into  soles 
according  to  locations  on  the  hide  and  attached  to  shoes  for  actual 
service  tests.  Chemical  qualities  of  the  leather  are  being  studied 
and  the  suitability  of  the  fillers  used  in  the  chrome  leather  in  order 
to  prevent  fraying  of  the  edges,  to  prevent  slippage,  andf  to  secure 
waterproof ness  is  being  investigated. 

The  economic  value  of  the  chrome  sole  will  be  established,  and 
data  will  be  secured  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  tanners,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, and  to  the  public.  If,  as  anticipated,  the  chrome  leather 
proves  more  durable  than  the  vegetable  leather,  its  use  will  conserve 
the  vegetable  tanning  materials  and  hides.  Waste  incident  to  repairs 
vrill  ako  be  eliminated. 

Chemical  data  in  connection  with  this  investigation  have  been 
secured.  Between  400  and  600  pairs  of  soles  have  been  issued  for 
actual  service  tests  in  the  Army,  and  the  completion  of  this  work 
waits  upon  the  finishing  of  the  wearing  tests. 

Another  problem  we  have  been  studying  is  the  use  of  mineral 
fillers  for  increasing  the  wear  of  sole  leather.  By  this  investigation 
we  hope  to  determine  the  comparative  durability  of  sole  leather  filled 
with  mineral  fillers  as  compared  with  sole  leather  not  so  filled. 
Methods  to  determine  these  points  will  include  the  preparation  of 
leather  by  different  tanneries  in  accordance  with  the  bureau's  direc- 
tion, and  the  making  of  actual  service  tests  on  shoes  with  the  leather 
secured,  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  economic  values  of  the  leather 
produced. 

Conunercial  practice  and  specifications  prohibit  the  use  of  mineral 
fillers  in  vegetaole-tanned  sole  leather  on  the  grounds  of  adulteration 
and  no  increased  wear.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
introduction  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  fillers  m  the  leather 
will  increase  its  durability  and  thereby  effectually  conserve  the  hide 
supply,  eliminate  waste  incident  to  filling  sole  leather  with  vegetable 
tanning  materials,  which  are  becoming  scarcer,  and  providing  use  for 
certain  of  the  plentiful  and  cheap  mineral  materials.  Leather  for 
this  investigation  is  being  prepared. 


BECLAMATION  OF  LUBBICATING  OILS. 


We  also  have  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  reclamation  of 
lubricating  oils.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  oil  drawn  from  auto- 
mobile crank  cases,  which  is  almost  always  thrown  away,  can  be 
cheaply  treated  to  produce  an  oil  apparently  equal  to  the  original. 
H  it  can  be  cleaned  and  renovated  it  can  be  used  over  again.  This 
|ised  oil  is  now  being  collected  from  the  larger  garages  in  the  more 
important  cities  and  subjected  to  such  treatment.  It  is  also  being 
collected  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  and  some  other  Government 
departments. 

ouch  reclaimed  oil  apparently  has  a  higher  organic  acidity  than 
the  original,  although  it  has  just  as  good  lubricating  qualities  at 
first.    With  high  acidity  has  been  coupled  the  opinion  that  such  oils 
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rapidlj  deteriorate  in  lubricating  qualities  with  usage.  The  present 
investigation  is  to  determine  whether  this  contention  is  correct  or 
not.  II  not  correct,  then  such  reclaimed  oils  can  be  used  as  the  equal 
of  new  oi]s,  and  the  amount  of  lubricants  thus  saved  would  amount 
to  many  thousand  gallons  per  day.     The  conditions  and  lack  of 

E roper  data  ajs  to  the  value  of  such  reclaimed  oil  at  the  present  time 
as  resulted  in  practically  no  attempts  bein^  made  to  salvage  the 
drained  oil  in  other  than  the  larger  garages  m  some  of  the  leading 
cities. 

•  USE  OF  FLAX  STBAW  AND  TOW   IN  PAPER. 

One  of  our  most  interesting  problems  is  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
flax  straw  and  tow  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  is  an 
enormous  production  of  straw  in  the  West  from  nax  grown  for  seed 
and  that  makes  a  very  fair  quality  of  paper.  The  paper  machine 
was  run  the  other  day  on  this  pulp  made  irom  the  flax  straw.  The 
flax'  that  is  grown  tor  fiber  is  somewhat  different,  and  that  part 
of  the  flax  used  for  paper  is  what  is  known  as  tow,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  paper  directly  from  the  tow,  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  that  and  get  a  good  quality  of  paper. 

By  this  investigation  we  hope  to  find  a  possible  use  for  the  large 
quantity  of  flax  straw  which  is  now  going  to  waste  and  being  burned 
in  the  northwestern  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  prepare  a 
high-grade  paper  from,  suitable  flax  tow. 

Several  cooks  of  pulp  have  been  made,  using  the  sulphate  process, 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  draper  has  been 
made  both  from  the  straw  and  the  tow,  and  a  reasonably  strong  sheet 
has  already  been  made.  It  would  seem  that  this  flax  straw  would  be 
suitable  for  straw  board  and  cheap  printing  or  book  paper.  The  use 
of  this  material  would  mean  the  elimination  of  the  great  waste  of 
flax  straw,  which  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
yearly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  investigat- 
ing that  same  proposition? 

Mr.  Stratton.  1  do  not  think  so.  They  are  interested  in  the  plant 
side  of  it,  we  are  interested  in  preventing  the  waste  of  this  material 
and  are  determining  the  properties  of  the  paper  made  from  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  nax  paper  known  as  linen  paper? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  linen  is  made  from  nax,  and  we  know  that 
this  flax  straw  will  make  a  very  fair  quality  of  papNer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  find,  Doctor,  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  flax  in  the  plants  that  are  used  for  linen 
making? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  That  which  is  used  for  the  seed  grows  rank, 
and  they  harvest  the  seeds  from  it.  That  which  is  grown  from  the 
fiber  is  planted  very  close  together,  and  it  would  not  be  productive 
of  much  seed.    It  grows  fine  and  tall. 

Mr.  Griffin.  May  the  same  plant  be  used  for  both  purposes? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  the  same  genus  or  plant. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  the  same  plant ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  planting  it  close  together  you  get  a  long  fiber  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  size  of  the  seed  is  diminished? 
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HEAT-RETAiniNO  PBOPESTIES   OF  BLANKETS  AND  CLOTHING  FABBICS. 

Mr.  SraATTON.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  problem  we  have  under  this 
heading  is  the  heat -retaining  properties  of  blankets  and  clothing 
fabrics.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  study  the  heat-retain- 
ing properties  of  blankets  and  all  fabrics  used  as  protection  against 
cold. 

Before  the  actual  measurements  of  the  properties  of  the  blankets 
which  determine  their  warmth  as  a  protective  covering  could  be 
made  it  was  first  necessary  to  design  and  construct  special  apparatus 
which  would  accurately  measure  the  passage  of  heat  through  the 
materials.  This  apparatus  is  now  being  made.  The  preliminary 
results  would  indicate  that  the  arrangement  of  the  fibers  and  yarns 
is  the  controlling  factor  and  not  the  fibers  themselves.  When  com- 
pleted this  investigation  should  result  in  saving  by  showing  the 
consumer  what  material  is  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  The  present 
tendencn^r  is  to  specify  an  all-wool  fabric  when  a  warm  fabric  is 
needed,  though  a  fabric  made  of  a  cheaper  material  would  give 
equally  as  satisfactory  service.  This  investigation  was  begun  a 
little  while  ago  for  the  Government  departments,  but  it  had  to  be 
discontinued,  and  we  propose  to  study  the  heat-conducting  prop- 
erties of  these  materials,  with  a  view  to  stating  whether  a  part  or 
all  of  the  blanket  can  be  made  of  cotton.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment  against  cotton  along  that  line,  and  we  want  to  find  what 
the  facts  are.  It  looks  as  if  that  probably  was  not  dependent  upon 
the  material  that  goes  into  it,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  For 
certain  purposes  it  would  seem  that  the  cotton  blanket  can  be  made 
equally  nonconductive  as  the  woolen  blanket.  We  are  trying  to 
get  at  the  facts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  dependent  upon  what? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  way  it  is  made — the  air 
spaces  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  closeness  of  the  weaving? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  way  it  is  woven.  It  applies  as  much  to 
the  woolen  materials  themselves.  The  question  first  arose  because 
the  blankets  bought  by  the  War  Department,  made  of  the  very  best 
wool  and  tightly  woven,  were  not  warm  blankets.  It  was  brought 
to  us  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  at  that  time.  He  said 
that  the  blankets  they  were  getting  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
These  were  made  of  the  very  best  wool  and  they  were  very  heavy, 
but  woven  very  tight. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tnen  we  must  infer  from  that  that  the  tighter  the 
fabric  is  woven  the  less  warm  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  easier  to  conduct  heat.  The  best  insu- 
lator we  have  is  eiderdown.  When  we  want  to  make  an  apparatus 
that  does  not  lose  much  heat,  eiderdown  is  our  last  resort,  until  we 
go  to  a  vacuum.  We  have  two  glass  vessels,  one  inside  of  the  other 
and  a  vacuum  between.  That  is  the  thermos  bottle.  The  best  ma- 
terial we  can  use  for  this  purpose,  for  us,  is  eiderdown,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  so  full  of  holes  that  the  heat  can  not  get  across  it ;  it  is  so 
broken  up  that  the  heat  is  not  conducted  easily. 
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UTILIZATION    OF   LOW-GRADE    COTTON. 


Another  problem  that  we  have  under  this  head  is  the  utilization 
of  low-grade  cotton  for  cotton  bagging  and  fabrics.  This  investi- 
gation was  undertaken  because  of  the  large  quantity  of  low-grade 
cotton  on  hand  and  the  loss  of  good  cotton  due  to  improper  wrap- 
ping, and  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  use' of  these  low  grades 
in  commercial  fabrics. 

The  work  on  this  problem  is  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
several  planters'  and  growers'  associations,  the  associations  furnish- 
ing the  cotton  and  the  bureau,  making  the  experimental  fabrics. 
Work  on  this  problem  is  now  well  under  way.  The  necessary  data 
from  the  previous  investigations  on  the  subject  have  been  collected 
and  investigation  made  of  the  available  commercial  machinery  for 
spinning  low  grades  of  cotton.  When  this  investigation  is  com- 
pleted the  results  will  be  turned  over  to  the  manufacturers  and  the 
construction  recommended  will  be  made  on  a  commercial  scale  to 
get  the  necessary  data  on  the  comparative  costs  between  these  types 
of  fabrics  and  the  fabrics  which  they  will  replace. 

As  I  say,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  cotton,  low-grade  cotton, 
for  which*  there  is  not  a  ver^'  crood  market,  and  it  was  thought  that 
we  might  determine  its  suitability  for  the  material  that  goes  around 
bales  and  for  certain  classes  of  fabrics.  That  work  is  pretty  well 
under  way,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Oii^^R.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  that  connection  any  resiilt.v 
obtained  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  could,  but  they  would  not  be  qualitative  results. 
It  is  very  desirable — ^we  know  that  waste  cotton  makes  good  paper. 
We  know  it  can  be  woven  in  certain  classes  of  fabric,  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  get  the  fabric  made  that  we  want  to  use  for 
bagging.  That  will  be  the  next  step  and  that  will  probably  be  done 
within  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  think  the  prospects  are  favorable  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  they  are  quite  favorable. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  $60,000  is  beinc 
expended,  and  which  are  purely  research  problems,  they  have  to 
do  with  the  encouragement  of  industries,  and  I  can  give  you  some 
illustrations. 

The  first  relates  to  properties  of  materials  at  low  temperatures. 
In  the  refrigerating  industries  and  a  great  many  other  inaustries  it 
is  exceeedingly  necessary  to  know  the  properties  of  these  materials 
at  low  temperatures. 

The  second  of  these  problems  relates  to  the  dimensional  chances 
in  materials  due  to  their  composition  and  as  affected  by  time.  In 
the  manufacture  of  gauges  and  other  kinds  of  precision  work,  when 
the  steel  is  hardened,  or  if  it  is  made  of  an  alloy,  there  are  develop* 
ments  in  time  which  change  the  length,  so  we  need  to  determine 
the  kind  of  steel  best  suited  for  these  gauges  and  which  has  the  least 
changes  in  time  if  it  is  hardened  or  worked  in  any  way.  That  in- 
vestigation is  vital  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  gauges. 

The  third  problem  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  optica] 
instrument  industry.  There  is  an  industry  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely abroad  before  the  war,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  things  like 
microscopes  and  field  glasses  used  in  large  quantity.    When    we 
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wanted  optical  instruments  we  usually  went  abroad  to  get  them. 
There  were  quite  a  number  of  these  manufactories  that  sprung  up 
during  the  war,  and  they  are  struggling  along  now  to  keep  going. 
We  want  to  assist  them  as  much  as  we  can  in  the  development  of 
their  optical  parts  and  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  materials.  If 
a  man  is  trying  to  build  up  a  new  line  of  spectroscopes  and  micro- 
scopes and  other  instruments  of  that  kind,  and  he  comes  to  us  and 
consults  with  us  we  advise  him  and  help  him  in  getting  over  the 
scientific  side  of  it,  which  he  finds  very  hard.  It  is  working  out 
very  well,  and  none  of  this  money  is  spent  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  amount  which  is  spent  in  that  one  single  item. 

We  also  have  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
the  various  processes  of  electro-deposition  of  metals  in  general;  an- 
other in  connection  with  the  development  of  aerial  navigation  in- 
struments, and  others  in  connection'  with  jthe  fundamental  problems 
concerning  the  quality  of  textiles,  paper,  rubber,  and  leather. 

Then,  we  have  another  problem  that  has  to  do  with  the  properties 
due  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  steel  and  iron,  also  a  problem  in 
connection  with  the  expansion  of  materials  due  to  changes  in  tem- 
perature. Those  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are  being  solved 
under  that  appropriation. 

INVESTIGATIONS    AND    TESTING    OF    RAILROAD    TRACK.    SCALES,    ELEVATOR 

SCALES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  for  investigation  and  testing  of 
railroad  track  scales,  elevator  scales,  and  other  scales  used  in  weigh- 
ing commodities  for  interstate  shipments  and  to  secure  equipment 
and  assistance  for  testing  the  scales  used  by  the  Government  in  its 
transactions  with  the  public,  such  as  post  office,  navy  yard,  and 
castomhouse  scales,  and  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
States  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  measures  laws  and 
in  the  methods  of  inspection.  You  had  an  appropriation  for  1922 
of  $40,000  for  this  item,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  the  same 
amount.    Will  you  tell  us  something  about  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  purpose,  first,  of 
tests,  adjustment  and  calibration  of  all  master  track  scales  and  the 
weighing  and  calibration  of  test  cars,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  standard  of  weight  on  railroads  and  in  industry  throughout 
the  country.  These  master  scales  are  the  ones  used  as  the  standard 
for  commercial  track  scales,  and  the  test  cars  are  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  transferring  the  standard  to  the  commercial  scale  under 
test.  £eports  are  made  on  each  master  scale  and  tests  are  adjusted 
and  transmitted  to  the  parties  concerned. 

This  item  includes,  in  the  second  place,  the  test  of  commercial 
track  scales  and  other  heavy  capacity  scales  belonging  to  the  Federal, 
State,  or  city  governments,  railroads  and  industries,  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  scale  testing  departments  maintained  by  railroads 
and  industries,  and  to  assist  in  increasing  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
in  use.  Commercial  track  scales  upon  which  the  freight  on  com- 
modities'in  carload  lots  are  important  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
bulk  commodities  in  carload  lots  is  consummated. 

This  work  includes,  in  the  third  place,  the  inspection  and  test  of 
weighing  apparatus  for  the  War  Department,  navy  yards,  Post 
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Office  Department,  and  other  Government  departments  to  determine 
its  accuracy  in  construction,  and  also  to  assist  in  the  procuring  of 
satisfactory  types  for  standard  purposes. 

The  work  includes,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  formulation  and  de- 
velopment of  specifications  for  the  construction  and  installation  of 
master  scales,  track  scales,  and  other  weighing  and  measuring  de- 
vices, of  tolerances,  and  of  methods  of  tests,  adjustments,  and  cor- 
rection of  maintenance  conditions.  This  information  is  being  pre- 
pared  and  disseminated  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  under  this  item  also  includes  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  weights  and  measures  officials  in  the  obtaining  of  uni- 
form laws  and  rules  and  regulations  and  methods  of  enforcement 
thereof,  uniform  specifications  and  tolerances,  and  methods  of  test 
for  apparatus;  investigations  of  various  kinds  upon  commercial 
weighing  and  measuring  apparatus,  such  as  scales,  gasoline  pumps, 
leather  and  fabric  measuring  machines— especially  new  types  which 
are  being  developed — to  determine  their  accuracy  and  suitability 
for  commercial  use  and  to  assist  the.  manufacturers  in  improving 
their  types  of  apparatus. 

The  bureau  has  constructed  in  time  past  three  test  cars.  These  are 
freight  cars  of  a  modem  steel  type,  equipped  on  the  inside  with 
sufficient  weights  for  testing  large  tracks  scales.  The  weights  amount 
to  something  like  100,000  pounds.  There  are  two  of  these  cars  that 
were  in  continuous  operation.  One  of  those  we  can  not  operate 
more  than  half  the  time,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  The  tests 
made  bv  these  test  cars  are  made  at  the  request  of  city  or  State  offi- 
cials. We  test  the  standard  track  scales  of  the  city,  but  the  most  im- 
portant use  to  which  they  are  put  is  in  the  testing  of  the  standard 
scales  used  by  the  railroad  companies.  Most  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads have  a  test  car.  They  have  copied  our  design  very  largely  an<I 
have  master  scales.  The  master  scale  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
work  because  it  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  test  car,  and  it  is 
always  kept  in  order.  With  this  test  car  we  go  to  the  scales  tested. 
You  could  not  bring  the  scales  here  and  test  them  here. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  tested  eleven  master  scales  and  ad- 
justed them ;  that  is,  the  master  scales  of  the  railroads.  We  have  also 
tested  455  track  scales  and  27  railroad-owned  test  cars. 

I  made  the  statement  when  these  test  cars  were  first  asked  for  that 
if  the  Government  would  establish  this  work  and  build  these  cars  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  railroads  would  have  their  own  test  car? 
This  is  the  direct  proof  of  that.  We  have  tested  27  of  these  cars  in 
the  last  year.  Through  these  cars  of  ours  we  are  practically  stand- 
ardizing the  track  and  elevaior  scales  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  most 
important  work. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  get  no  cash  fees  for  this  work,  because  we  are 
by  law  compelled  to  test  free  for  the  city  and  State  governments. 
We  never  go  into  a  city  or  district  and  make  tests  of  our  own  accord  ^ 
but  nearly  always  go  at  the  request  of  the  proper  authorities.  When 
we  are  requested  by  railroads  to  test  railroad  track  scales  they  would 
come  under  the  category  of  pay  tests.  The  way  they  pay  for  that  ia 
by  the  transporting  of  the  cars  free.  They  transport  the  test  cars 
free.  If  we  had  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  those  cars»^  it  woiihj 
amount  to  a  much  larger  fee  than  we  would  get  by  charging  them 
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for  makmg  the  tests.  Furthermore,  the  fact .  of  their  transporting 
those  cars  free  enables  us  to  go  anywhere  at  the  request  of  city  or 
State  government  officials  and  make  the  tests  for  the  officials.  So  we 
confine  this  work  to  the  work  done  by  the  request  of  city  officials  and 
the  railroads  which  handle  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  find  the  scales  which  you  test  to  be  gen- 
erally out  of  order? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Of  the  455  track  scales  we  had  tested  last  year  233, 
or  51  per  cent,  passed  the  tolerance;  222,  or  48  per  cent,  failed  to  pass 
the  tolerance,  and  that  tolerance,  I  might  sav,  is  200  pounds  in  100,000 
pounds.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  etfect  on  the  efficiency  of  the. 
scales.  These  scales  have  gradually  increased  in  size.  We  issue  in- 
structions as  to  how  scales  should  be  installed  and  tested. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  are  you  going  to  have  to  continue  this 
work  before  these  scales  are  all  standardized? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  will  have  to  be  continued,  because  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  scales  and  weights  they  can  be  sent  to  the  bureau, 
but  in  the  work  of  testing  these  heavier  scales  and  aj^paratus  it 
has  to  be  done  by  sending  our  test  cars  to  the  scales.  They  must 
be  tested  at  frequent  intervals,  a  master  scale  at  least  once  a  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  not  think  the  States  will  adopt  that 
method  sooner  or  later? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  but  I  think  we  will  still  have  to  test  the  State 
equipment.  These  cars  do  no  more  now  than  to  assiiit  the  officials 
to  do  their  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Could  not  the  States  work  out  an  efficiency  sys- 
tem for  testing  these  scales  and  have  the  test  cars  just  as  well  as 
you  do  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  can  work  out  a  good  test  car.  Some  States 
have  test  cars.  But  we  must  standardize  all  of  those  test  cars 
through  this  test  car  that  we  send  out.  We  have  certain  funda- 
mental standards,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  if  these  tests  were 
not  all  made  on  one  standard.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do.  We 
go  to  the  State  official  with  these  weights  which  are  standardized, 
calibrated  weights,  and  every  time  we  test  his  scales  or  his  car  we 
have  those  standardized  weights.  But  it  takes  us  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  to  keep  the  weights  in  order.  These  enormous  weights 
of  10,000  pounds  that  we  carry  in  these  cars  are  all  built  up  from 
a  single  pound  weight,  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  would  be  a  duplication  of  that  work  if  the  States 
were  to  do  it  separately,  would  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Stratton.  They  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Oli\ter.  There  would  be  no  uniformity  of  standardization. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  HxTCHiNSON.  I  know  something  about  this  business.  Per- 
sonally I  think  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much  anyway,  if  you  do 
test  these  scales,  because  they  are  subject  to  the  vibration  caused  by 
the  passing  of  trains. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  overcoming  that,  and  that  is  one  of  the  sub- 
)Kls  l^eing  discussed.  That  is  perfectly  true,  and  a  study  has  been 
niade  of  the  errors  due  to  that,  and  the  scale  men  and  railroad 
I^^ople  are  very  much  interested  in  it.  I  suspect  that  practice  is 
going  to  be  discontinued. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  you  can  stop  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing,  but 
if  you  do  not  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  study  being  made  of  that  and  it  is  bring- 
ing to  light  those  defects.  The  railroads  are  cooperating,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  reference  to  that.  •» 

If  this  were  in  some  other  department  of  the  Government  service 
you  would  put  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  in  this  paragraph  you  have  an  item  for  travel 
amounting  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  railroads  do  not  transport  the  i>eople  who  go 
with  these  cars.  They  transport  the  cars,  and  we  pay  no  freight  for 
that,  but  we  do  pay  for  the  passage  of  the  people  who  go  with  the 
cars.    They  could  not  travel  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  just  when  they  go  along  with  the  car? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes ;  and  only  for  this  w^ork. 

Mr.  Shrext:.  There  must  be  considerable  traveling  done  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  did  have  one  of  these  cars  which  started  on  the 
east  coast  and  went  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  came  back  again, 
and  another  one  went  to  New  England  and  returned ;  they  are  going 
all  the  time  except  when  laid  up  for  repair  and  adjustment  of 
weights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  would  be  glad  to  carry 
these  men  free  of  charge  if  they  had  the  authority? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  so.  We  pay  for  all  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment travel,  I  am  not  (}uite  sure  thatit  is  the  right  plan  not  to  pay  our 
own  freight.  By  making  the  arrangements  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  carry  these  cars  we  can  cover  much  more  territory  with  the 
cars  than  we  could  ordinarilv. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   INSTRUMENTS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  cooperate  with  other  Government  departments,  engineers,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  establishment  of  standard  methods  of  test- 
ing and  inspection  of  instruments,  equipment  tools,  and  electrical 
and  mechanical  devices  used  in  the  industries  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  practical  classification  for  quality  and  perform- 
ance of  such  devices,  and  the  formulation  of  methods  of  inspection, 
laboratory,  and  service  tests,  for  which  you  are  asking  $100,000.  That 
is  the  same  amount  that  you  had  in  the  deficiency  act  for  1922. 

Mr.  Stration.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I  have  a  detailed  account  of 
these  particular  problems  taken  up.  These  problems  relate  primarily 
to  the  question  of  standardization.  We  cooperate  with  the  manu- 
facturers in  connection  with  these  problems,  and  in  all  cases  they 
come  together  and  assist  in  this  work;  it  includes  that  form  of  stancl- 
ardization  known  as  simplification,  where  unnecessary  sizes  and  forms 
are  eliminated. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  standardization  of  the  electrical  instru- 
ments. To-day  we  have  many  sorts  of  those  used.  Those  may  be 
brought  to  our  attention,  and'we  want  to  standardize  certain  types 
of  those  instruments  which  will  enable  the  manufacturers  to  maKe  a 
fewer  number  and  enable  the  instriunents  to  be  interchanged  in 
plants,  and  so  on.  * 
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Then  we  study  the  subject  of  the  standardization  of  refrigerating 
data.  At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  different  data  is  needed 
in  the  refrigerating  industry  for  the  wide  variety  of  their  products. 
They  bave  asked  for  a  standardization  of  that  data.  The  bureau  has 
a  good  deal  of  that  data  which  has  been  determined  in  connection 
with  various  lines  of  work,  and  we  have  a  good  many  properties  of 
these  materials  that  have  been  determined  elsewhere,  and  under  this 
item  we  will  get  that  together  and  standardize  it. 

Another  proposition  which  comes  under  this  item  is  the  standardi- 
zation of  radio  equipment,  which  has  come  out  quite  recently.  There 
is  such  a  wide  variety  of  this  equipment  and  so  many  concerns 
making  it  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  specifications  for 
the  radio  equipment  which  would  be  suitable  for  such  purposes. 
Such  apparatus  is  now  sold  in  department  stores. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  quite  a  similarity  in  the  wording  in  the 
items  on  page  86  and  on  page  71.     Is  there  any  duplication  of  work? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  these  problems  have  been  assigned  to  the 
particular  departments  in  the  bureau  engaged  in  that  field  of  work, 
and  very  often  you  will  find  that  the  people  who  supervise  these 
'^^ould  De  the  same  experts  who  supervise  the  line  of  work  imder 
which  they  fall. 

The  standardization  of  chemical  appliances  is  put  along  with  the 
testing  of  those  appliances.  This  is  a  different  sort  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  the  next  item  will  give  you  an  idea  in  reference  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  electrical  batteries. 

There  were  made  in  this  coimlry  last  year  three  or  four  hundred 
million  of  the  little  dry  cells  alone,  of  60  different  sizes.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  batteries  came  together  at  the  bureau,  and  in  con- 
nection with  our  experts  they  settled  down  to  six  sizes.  We  should 
perhaps  speak  of  that  as  simplification,  but  in  this  work  that  is  one  of 
the  vital  factors — ^the  elimination  of  unnecessary  styles  and  sizes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  done  that  in  connection  with  tires,  too? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  particular  case  in  connection  with 
electric  batteries  was  done  without  any  difficulty,  and  the  information 
necessary  here  grew  out  of  the  investigations  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment during  the  war.  A  small  allotment  was  made  of  probably  not 
over  ^,000  or  $3,000,  which  enabled  us  to  get  a  man  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  that  standardization.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  work.  This  conference  I  refer  to  considered  17  different  types  and 
adopted  7  only  as  standard.  They  considered  30  different  sizes  of 
electric-light  batteries  and  adopted  8  of  them  as  standard.  You 
^ntlemen  understand,  of  course,  the  importance  of  having  a  few 
standard  sizes  of  those  things.  There  were  30  different  sizes  and 
they  dropped  to  8. 

The  next  proposition  is  the  standardization  of  paper.  There  is 
the  greatest  variation  in  that.  The  manufacturers  of  paper,  as  well 
as  the  users  of  paper,  are'  anxious  to  get  together  and  eliminate  a 
lot  of  unnecessary  sizes  and  to  have  a  few  standard  sizes,  and  that 
^ork  is  in  progress. 

Then  there  is  the  standardization  of  lightinis:  equipment.  That 
work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  housing  problem.  They  wish  to 
^andardize  the  lighting  equipment -for  homes  of  modest  cost,  the 
lighting  fixtures  as  well  as  methods  of  wiring.  That  corresponds  to 
the  same  kind  of  work  I  explained  in  connection  with  plumbing. 
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Then,  we  are  considering  safety  standards.  That  is  very  essen- 
tial ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  ipiportant  pieces  of  work 
we  carry  on.  Here  ^  again  we  are  cooperating  with  the  manufac- 
turers. In  fact,  in  every  one  of  these  problems  the  larger  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  manufacturers,  and  our  work  is  in  ^tting 
them  together  and  getting  them  to  agree.  It  is  work  in  which  the 
Secretary  is  very  much  interested,  and  we  have  employed  two  or 
three  experts  to  manage  and  carry  on  certain  phases  of  it. 

Then  there  is  the  standardization  of  tableware.  In  connection 
with  that  I  might  mention  one  case  in  which  we  suggested  changes  in 
the  variety  of  the  glassware  purchased  by  the  Government.  In  one 
single  purchase  which  came  up  just  recently  the  saving  due  to  stand- 
ardization of  this  tableware  would  have  been  $10,000.  It  was  a 
Government  purchase.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  wide  varietv 
of  these  things  which  have  grown  up. 

Mr.  Griftin.  The  cooperation  of  the  industries  in  that  respect  is 
only  voluntary? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Griftin.  You  exercise  no  coercion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  None  at  all.  We  invite  them  to  come  to  the  con- 
ference at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  agree  among  themselves  to  adopt  these  stand- 
ards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Absolutely ;  and  the  advantage  of  that  is  that  when 
they  do  it  in  that  way  they  are  apt  to  live  up  to  it,  whereas  if  we 
should  do  it  by  handling  it  from  our  point  of  view  they  would  look 
on  it  as  paternal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  standardization  of  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles, such  as  nuts  and  bolts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  automobile  people  have  gotten  together 
and  have  probably  gone  further  along  that  line  than  any  other 
industry. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Have  you  contributed  in  any  wav  to  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  very  largelv,  but  they  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  most  cases  and  have  established  some  thinfifs  so  well  that 
when  the  Screw  Thread  Commission  came  to  consider  them  they 
adopted  much  of  the  work  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  hail 
done. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  have  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments done  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  just  beginning.  I  had  recently  an  in- 
terview with  officials  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  with- 
out exception  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  stated  that  they  were 
anxious  to  do  this  work.  The  object  of  my  recent  trip  to  Chica^ 
was  to  confer  with  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  cooperation  of  the  manuxacturers. 
The  war  taught  them  a  lesson.  During  the  war  so  many  of  these 
things  had  to  be  done  that  they  saw  the  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  done  anything  in  reference  to  bottles  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  latent  medicine  used  to  be  put  up  in  different 
sized  bottles  for  the  same  quantity. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  had  to  be  done  quite  a  while  ago. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  now  they  are  getting  so  they  make  2-ounce 
bottles  of  one  size? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  the  bottle  machine  has  almost  settled  that. 
There  was  a  time  when  you  could  not  fix  the  size  of  the  bottle,  but 
it  can  be  fixed  very  accurately  to-day.  In  the  case  of  milk  bottles — 
in  the  early  days  they  took  advantage  of  the  tolerance  and  would 
make  the  amount  less  than  it  really  should  have  been,  very  often. 
But,  of  course,  the  tolerance  has  been  changed.  We  standardize 
glass  measuring  apparatus.  Last  week  the  manufacturers  of  this 
apparatus  met  at  the  bureau  for  this  purpose. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  standardization  of  pottery.  That 
term  should  not  have  been  used ;  it  is  more  a  question  of  the  stand- 
ardization of  all  sorts  of  tableware. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  do  not  think  the  profit  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  unstandardized  parts  would  prevent  the  adoption  of  standard 
sizes? 

Dr.  Stratton.  No.  It  simply  means  that  for  any  industry  you 
can  adopt  a  few  sizes  of  an  article  and  thus  make  the  production  of 
that  article  very  much  cheaper.  We  have  very  many  illustrations 
of  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  interested  to  know  to  what  extent  the  promise 
of  large  profits  in  the  sale  of  unstandardized  articles  would  prevent 
them  from  adopting  a  policy  that  would  lead  to  economy. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  considered.  There 
would  always  be  in  every  industry  certain  special  things,  especially 
where  they  want  to  get  a  variety  of  styles  |  but  most  people  have 
shown  an  opposite  tendency  in  lavor  of  this  kind  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  it  does  not  interiere  with  variety  at  all.  Naturally  the 
man  whp  wants  a  special  thing  should  pay  for  it,  and  can  do  so. 
There  are  a  lot  of  instances  of  this.  You  take,  for  instance,  the 
materials  sent  abroad  by  our  relief  associations.  I  had  occasion  not 
long  ago  to  look  at  some  of  these  things.  You  would  be  surprised 
at  the  prices  they  pay  for  the  things  sent  abroad  by  buying  stand- 
ardized things  in  large  quantities.  Why  should  we  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  thing  in  this  country?  Take,  for  instance,  shoes 
for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  They  have  standardized  these  shoes, 
and  there  is  a  specification  for  good  shoes.  One  class  of  Army 
shoes  is  very  good  for  general  purposes  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 
I  remember  quite  recently  different  people  tried  to  get  hold  of  these 
^hoes.  Because  the  Army  standardizes  on  a  single  lorm  of  shoe  and 
has  them  made  in  large  quantities  they  can  sell  tjiose  shoes  for  $3 
or  .^  that  we  would  pay  $7  or  $8  for.  That  is  true  in  all  kinds  of 
industry,  especially  in  tne  wearine  apparel  industry  and  those  cov- 
ering the  ordinary  commodities  of  life.  An  unnecessary  variety  of 
styles  is  one  of  the  most  serious  wastes  in  all  industry  to-day. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  to  be  considered  by  our  manu- 
facturers engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Absolutely.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  num- 
lier  of  cases  in  which  this  comes  up.  Even  since  I  prepared  this 
data,  the  lumber  expert  in  charge  of  this  line  of  work  went  out  to 
CTiicago  and  met  with  the  bed  manufacturers,  the  mattress  manu- 
facturers, and  the  spring  manufacturers.  They  all  agreed  that 
they  must  get  a  definite  size  and  a  definite  standard.  In  addition 
to  that  the  Army  had  asked  the  specification  board,  of  which  I  am 
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chairman,  to  prepare  the  same  thing  for  the  Government  service, 
and  they  have  gone  quite  a  little  into  it ;  we  have  considered  the  usei^ 
of  these  standard  things  by  the  Government  services,  and  the  various 
manufacturers  are  going  to  standardize  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  include  any  furniture  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  variation 
there  is  now  in  mattresses,  bedding,  and  beds.  It  is  very  necessary 
to  have  this  standardization.  There  are  two.  or  three  ciepartments 
that  buy  beds  and  bedding ;  they  have  gotten  together  and  reduced 
tl;ie  sizes  of  cots  and  beds  to  a  few  in  number. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  were  speaking  of  rubber  tires.  Have  the  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  tires  succeeded  in  getting  a  standardization  of 
those  tires? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  They  have  eliminated  a  lot  of  unnecessary' 
sizes  of  tires.  They  were  one  of  the  first  groups  of  manufacturers  to 
realize  the  importance  of  this,  and  I  suspect  it  was  the  foreign  trade 
that  caused  it. 

There  is  more  to  be  done.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  standardi- 
zation of  enamel  cooking  ware.  The  enamel  people  are  making  a 
very  lar^e  variety  of  sizes.  There  is  the  standardization  of  pipe  and 
of  building  hardware.  We  hope  by  the  standardization  of  the  hard- 
ware that  goes  into  the  ordinary  house  to  get  the  hardware  people 
to  produce  a  line  of  standard  fittings  that  can  be  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices  to  the  builders  of  small  houses.  That  is  one  of  tho 
ways  in  which  we  hope  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building.  I  will  add 
here  a  further  statement  of  the  work  of  the  division  of  simplified 
practice. 

COM>ENSED  HTATKMENT   OF   ITRPOSE,   DIVISION   OF   HIMPLIFIED   PRACTICE.    BlREAr    OF 

STANDARDS. 

The  general  object  of  the  simplified  commercial  practice  division  is  to  assist 
in  tlie  reduction  of  size  varieties  in  those  commoditic's  wliere  either  the  iimim- 
facturers,  distributors,  or  users  will  secure  marked  benefit  from  such  simplifi- 
cation. 

In  the  paving-brick  industry  the  66  varieties  recently  manufaclured  lmv»* 
been  reduced  to  11  by  the  mutual  consent  of  all  groups  interested.  In  the  allit»«l 
betl  industries — bedsteads,  spring  beds,  and  mattresses —  simplification  to  8e<*un* 
a  recognized  standard  size  for  double,  twin,  institutional,  and  cot  be<ls  is  well 
under  way.  In  the  field  of  dry-cell  batteries  manufacturers  have  a^rtHxl  to 
reduce  from  S2  to  8  sizes. 

Similar  simplifications  are  under  way  for  starting  and  lighting  nntomobiU* 
storage  batteries,  electric  lighting  equipment,  sewer  pipe,  brushes,  roofing  salute, 
doors  and  windows,  various  subdivisions  of  the  household  plumbing  equipment, 
and  i)aint  containers.  Contacts  are  being  formeil  in  a  wide  range  of  Inclnstrit's. 
and  the  next  year  should  see  completion  of  at  least  50  commercial  simplifica- 
tions which  can  be  published  as  Simplified  Practice  Recommendations  t>f  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  These  should  be  of  marked  benefit  in  stabilizinc 
employment,  decreasing  stocks  and  Investment,  and  increasing  turnover.  Fur- 
ther, such  standardization  is  essential  to  reduced  repair  and  maintenance  <^>^ts 
and  enlarged  foreign  commerce. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE   DIVISION  OF   SIMPLIFIED  PRACTICE,   BtTlEAV   OF  STANDARDS. 

Simplification  of  lines  of  manufacture  through  the  elimination  of  unin»<H»s- 
sary  dimensional  varieties  is  already  under  way  in  many  industries.  The  prin- 
cipal inspirations  for  this  work  are: 

First,  the  experience  of  advantages  of  the  curtailments  imiK)sed  by  the  o»n- 
servation  division  of  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Second,  the  need  of  reducing  investment  and  increasing  turnover  uniler  prt*- 
vailing  conditions  of  industrial  depression. 
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Both  these  ideas  fall  properly  in  Secretary  Hoover's  general  program  for 
elimination  of  the  enormous  wastes  which  are  causing  a  loss  of  at  least  40 
ver  cent  in  American  industry  and  business.  Such  elimination  movements, 
if  promoted  solely  by  manufacturers,  arouse  natural  but  unjust  suspicion  in  dis- 
tributing and  consuming  groups.  The  function  of  the  Government  is  to  bring 
tojrether  all  groups  for  frank  discussion,  secure  the  best  compromise  opinion 
of  all  those  affected  and  give  these  the  moral  backing  of  the  Department  of 
rominerce.  On  every  hand  we  are  getting  statements  from  leading  business 
men  that  the  simplification  movement  is  vital  to  the  stabilizing  and  greater 
prosperity  of  American  industry  and  commerce,  but  that  it  can  only  be  achieved 
under  the  leadership  of  a  representative  Government  department,  free  from 
suspicion  of  domination  by  any  one  interest. 

The  following  list  of  such  simplifications  now  under  consideration  will  slit>w 
the  wide  interest  aroused : 

(1)  Dry-cell  batteries. 

<2)  Starting  and  lighting  batteries  for  automobiles. 

iS)  Wooden  and  metal  bedsteads,  spring  mattresses,  and  mattresses. 

(4)  Sewer  pipe. 

(5)  Brushes. 

(6)  Roofing  slate. 

(7)  All  parts  of  plumbing  equipment  for  homes. 
iS)  Lighting  fixtures. 

(9)  Electric  wiring  systems. 

nO>  Electrical  connectors  and  other  accessories. 

fll)  Clocks. 

(12)  Pianos. 

(13)  Shoes. 

ECONOMIC    VALUES    OF    SIMPLIFICATIONS. 

Simplified  practice — 
L  Reduces  stocks  and  Investment. 
Increases  turnover. 

2.  Lowers  costs  to  public  through  mass  production.  Incandescent  lamps  re- 
duced from  $1.30  to  $0.16  each ;  similar  large  reduction  in  automobile  costs. 

3.  Lowers  costs  through  quicker  deliveries  from  simplifi^  stocks. 

3.  Stabilizes  production  and  employment  by  permitting  safe  accumulation  of 
stock  during  slack  periods. 

5.  EUminates  waste  from  indecision  in  production  and  use. 

6.  Decreases  selling  expense — ^inevitable  with  extended  varieties. 

7.  Gives  buyer  and  seller  the  same  vocabulary  and  thus  eliminates  wastes 
from  mlsnnderstandingB  and  misrepresentations. 

8.  Concentrates  thought  and  effort  on  cream  of  line— hence  results  in  best 
possible  product 

9.  Is  in  line  with  very  active  standardization  under  way  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries. 

10.  Through  7  and  8  and  because  of  9  tends  to  maximum  enlargement  of 
foreign  commerce. 

11.  Stimulates  investigation  and  development — ^hence  advances  the  product. 
But  to  secure  any  of  these,  simplification  must  embody  only  "  what  is  best 

in  present  practice,  no  attempt  being  made  to  force  an  ideal  on  an  unwilling 
industry;  then  improvements  [will!  come  as  a  natural  development." 

XKDOBSnCENT    OF    SIMPLIFIED   PBAGTICE    BY    INDUSTRIAL    LEADERS    AND    PROMINENT 

BUSINESS    MEN. 

(R.  M.  Hudson.) 

Industrial  engineers,  managers,  executives,  men  who  are  trained  under 
intensely  practical  copditions  to  appreciate  the  relative  values  of  methods  and 
policies,  men  on  whose  judgment  and  accurate  decision  rests  the  success  of 
great  enterprises,  are  applying  simplification  principles  to  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  Their  individual  testimony  of  the  benefits  so  derived  are  indispu- 
table, for  these  men  deal  in  facts. 

Engineering  societies  are  indorsing,  supporting,  and  extending  the  w^ork; 
editm  of  trade  publications  are  greatly  interested,  economists  recognize  its 
pmctical  value.  Government  departments  have  found  its  application  to  the 
commodities  purchased  by  them  have  resulted  in  direct  economies. 
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Our  secretary,  in  response  to  this  ffreat  national  interest  in  simplification  as 
one  very  practical  way  toward  improved  conditions,  has  set  up  this  division 
to  assist  and  cooperate  in  all  ways  possible  with  the  leaders  of  industry  and 
conmierce  and  finance  to  bring  about  this  elimination  of  waste,  establish  lower 
cost  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  higher  standards  of  American 
living. 

The  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  says:  "If  the  work  succeeds  in  a  small 
way,  it  will  confer  measurable  benefits  on  the  people  of  America.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds in  a  large  way,  it  will  underwrite  prosperity  for  future  years,  prevent 
recurring  periods  of  unemployment,  and  thus  assure  to  American  workingmen 
opportunity  for  uninterrupted  progress  toward  better  things." 

E.  N.  Hurley,  prominent  manufacturer  and  former  chairman  of  the  Fe<leral 
Trtde  Commission,  says:  "We  learned  a  lot  about  standardization  and  its 
benefits  during  the  war,  and  we  welcome  the  simplification  possibilities  it  has 
brought  to  industry.  So  much  good  has  been  accomplished  already  in  this 
direction  we  can  not  afford  to  give  it  up." 

Leon  Thomas,  executive  editor  of  Factory,  a  paper  reaching  nearly  25.000 
factory  mnnajrers.  snys :  "Since  the  development  of  interchanjrenble  parts  a 
century  ajro  no  movement  in  industry  has  lK»ld  greater  po8sibnitie.s  than  the  gen- 
eral tendency  t«»\var(l  simiilification.  Because  of  both  its  practicability  anil  the 
share  manufacturers  them^ elves  had  In  the  initial  testing  of  It  during  the  war. 
this  movement  has  continual  in  peace  times  to  demonstrate  its  effie<*tiveness, 
until  it  has  now  gained  such  momentum  that  it  challenges  the  attention  of 
every  manufacturer  wlu>  desires  to  ke<»p  abreast  of  all  basic  developments  in 
better  management." 

John  M.  Williams,  secretary  of  Fa.vette  K.  Plumb  (Inc.),  one  of  the  largi»st 
manufacturers  of  hand  tools  in  the  world,  says:  "  We  simplified  our  prwluctshy 
elimination  of  1,3(X)  items,  sizes,  and  finishes.  The  results  achieved  for  prodM<'- 
tlon  were  truly  wonderful.  Workmen  had  steadier  incomes;  co.sts  were  cut 
down ;  shipments  made  more  jirolnptly ;  turnover  of  working  capital  was  nior«» 
rapid ;  and  profits  se<Mired — all  in  the  face  of  the  curn»nt  depression." 

The  Tliermoid  Rubber  Co.  cut  their  line  from  145  to  29  articles  by  simplifica- 
tion and  greatly  Improvnl  their  business  and  the  prosperity  of  all  conn4H:te<l 
with  It. 

The  Music  Industries  Chamber  of  Commerce  aided  their  meml)ers  through 
supporting  simplification  to — 

(1)  I>t»crease  capital  Investment  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

(2)  Eliminate  waste. 

C^)  Accelerate  deliveries. 

(4)  Reduce  selling  prices. 

Howard  Coonley.  president  of  Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  tells  how. 
through  simplification,  they  found  that  out  of  their  line  of  17.000  items  only 
010  proved  to  be  essential  and  worth  concentration  of  sales  and  manufncturinir 
efl*ort.  He  also  des<Tibes  how  simplification  facilitatetl  the  development  of  n 
suitalde  hu<lget  for  his  business  and  opened  the  way  to  other  advantages. 

.Tames  Hartness.  president  of  the  .Tones  &  Lamsen  Machine  Co.,  shows  how 
simplification  built  profits  for  six  concerns. 

E.  E.  Parsonage,  general  manager  of  John  Deere  Wagon  Works,  says :  *•  Sim- 
plification Is  a  program  much  more  far-reaching  than  most  business  mon  yet 
realize;  Its  avantages  include  not  only  the  manufacturer  but  also  reach  diret'tly 
to  the  distributor  and  to  the  final  purchaser." 

J.  T.  Dorrance.  president  of  .Toseph  Campbell  Co.,  makers  of  Campb*»ll  fiM»l 
products,  says :  **  We  cut  our  varieties  from  over  200  to  2  principal  lines.  Thi«; 
change  was  made  in  the  interest  of  greater  efficiency,  lower  overhead,  and 
higher  profits — all  the  evident  advantages  that  inhere  in  simplification." 

John  X.  Mclean,  president  of  W.  B.  McLean  Manufacturing  Co.,  shows  how 
their  business  has  grown  twentyfold  since  they  adopted  simplification. 

The  Tonk  Manufacturing  Co.,  builders  of  piano  benches  and  st(K>la.  say : 
"  Knocking  off  nonessential  styles  thawed  out  our  frossen  inventory,  regularized 
our  production,  and  stabilized  our  business." 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Co.  used  to  make  2.000  variet'es  of  phhIu*  t. 
When  nearly  90  per  cent  of  them  were  eliminated  through  simplifie<I  practice 
the  savings  in  Investment,  oi>emtion,  labor,  and  equipment  were  great. 

A  large  pottery  company  in  New  Jersey  dropped  their  line  from  1.100  varie- 
ties to  200.  finding  it  paid  them  well  to  do  it. 
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The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  simplified  their  products  to  a  minimum 
variety  ar^d  eliminated  many  manufacturing  wastes,  cut  labor  costs  20  per  cent, 
and  improved  the  quality  of  their  products. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Co.,  manufacturers  of  folding  machines,  cut  their  line 
from  60  to  6  types  and  the  employees  profited  through  more  regular  employ- 
ment, the  company's  customers  profited  through  lower  prices,  better  service, 
and  more  satisfactory  work. 

W.  R.  Bassett,  president  of  Miller,  Franklin,  Bassett  &  Co.,  industrial  en- 
gineers, says :  **  The  most  effective  answer  to  competition  in  business  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  an  equally  good  product  at  a  materially  lower  price. 
Concentration  on  a  edngle  type  of  product  and  steadfast  refusal  to  make  changea 
will  make  for  far  lower  costs  than  most  manufacturers  who  have  not  tried  it 
can  realize." 

Roger  Babson  says:  "In  standardized  manufacturing  the  consumer  gets  the 
lowest  prices,  the  workers  get  the  highest  wages,  and  capital  gets  the  highest 
profits.  The  greatest  industrial  power  in  the  world  will  be  that  nation  which 
first  standardizes  its  products." 

AXALYSIS  AND,  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STANDARD  MATERIALS  USED  IN  CHECKING 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  on  page  87  is  for  purchase,  preparation, 
analysis,  and  distribution  of  standard  materials  to  be  used  m  check- 
ing in  chemical  analyses  and  in  the  testing  of  physical  measuring 
apparatus,  traveling  expenses,  including  foreign  travel  that  may  be 
necessary  to  collect  and  make  available  to  American  industries  infor- 
mation concerning  foreign  progress  in  industrial  processes,  stand- 
ardization, testing,  research,  elimination  of  waste,  and  other  prob- 
lems within  the  nmctions  of  the  bureau,  for  which  you  are  asking 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  these  days  a  steel  manufacturer  makes  steel, 
and  the  public  buys  steel  according  to  specifications,  and  they  make 
a  great  many  analyses  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  steel.  The 
bureau  prepares  samples  of  steel  of  known  composition,  we  will  say, 
containing  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  carbon.  Five  or  six  of  the 
most  competent  analysts  in  the  country  will  be  asked  to  analyze  that 
sample.  We  will  then  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  steel  of 
known  composition  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  know  it.  A  testing 
laboratory  will  take  two  or  three  of  these  samples  and  put  them 
with  their  regular  run  each  day  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  it 
becomes  at  once  a  test  of  their  reagents  and  their  methods  of  analysis. 
Here  is  a  known  sample  which  has  been  analyzed  along  with  the 
other  samples  of  unknown  composition ;  that  gives  a  pretty  good  indi- 
cation as  to  whether  anything  is  going  wrong.  These  samples  are  very 
popular.  The  universities  use  ftiem  in  their  educational  work.  We 
have  had  to  stop  sending  them  abroad.  They  are  sold,  and  the 
income  last  year  from  these  sales  was  something  like  $9,000,  and  we 
probably  supplied  about  one-half  of  the  total  amount  asked  for.  We 
have  carried  that  work  on  through  our  regular  funds.  We  are  asking 
for  $10,000,  and  that  will  turn  into  the  Treasury  $15,000.  I  believe 
this  item  was  carried  once  before  but  afterwards  omitted.  I  hope  it 
will  be  allowed,  as  it  is  very  urgent. 

automotive-engine  test  plants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  automotive-engine  test  plants,  including  vacuum  and  re- 
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frigerating  machinery  necessary  to  stimulate  atmospheric  conditions 
at  altitudes  up  to  40,C)00  feet ;  and  supplies,  equipment,  and  operation 
of  laboratories  for  testing  of  engines  and  materials  used  in  their 
construction  and  operation,  lubricants,  carbureters,  and  ignition  de> 
vices,  radiators,  and  cooling  systems,  chassis,  ana  power-transmis- 
sion systems,  and  other  researches  incident  to  the  standardization 
and  development  of  automotive-power  {slants,  for  which  you  are 
asking  $45,000. 

Dr.  Stratton.  That  covers  the  entire  line  of  work  of  that  sort. 
At  present  it  is  entirely  financed,  with  the  exception  of  one  maiu 
by  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  War  and  Navy  l)epartments ;  also 
some  work  for  the  national  advisory  committee.  There  are  many 
of  these  fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  work,  which  are 
necessary  in  the  development  of  military  devices,  that  they  have 
asked  the  bureau  to  work  on  them.  It  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  work  to  determine  constants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  transferred? 

Dr.  STR.4TT0N.  From  the  Quartermaster  Corps  we  have  had  $7,C^>0 
for  actual  tests.  In  tins  particular  line  of  work  we  take  the  rear 
axle  and  mount  it  on  a  dynamometer  and  run  it  to  destruction,  and 
they  have  been  able  to  select  the  kind  of  axle  that  is  strongest.  In 
this  particular  case  the  manufacturers  have  also  been  greatly  inter- 
esteci  in  the  outcome.  From  the  Air  Service  alone  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  automotive-power  plant  problems  was  $105,0(X). 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  the  transfer  of  these  amount > 
another  year  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  do  not  know,  and  that  is  the  trouble.  But  it 
is  exceedingly  unwise  to  run  along  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  only  asking  for  $45,000. 

Dr.  Stiutton.  That  is  so  we  can  maintain  our  experts  on  our  own 
ay  roll  and  cover  work  needed  by  the  industries.  The  leading  men 
o  not  like  to  come  to  us  on  the  other  basis.  We  take  up  a  problem 
for  other  departments  on  the  theory  that  we  have  men  to  direct  it ; 
the  transfer  provides  for  the  additional  work  needed  by  the  depart- 
ment. How  can  we  do  it  if  we  can  not  depend  on  the  amount  ob- 
tained by  the  transfer. of  funds?  Funds  are  transferred  for  solvinir 
special  problems.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  most  important  field  of  work, 
probably  amounting  to  $200,000,  which  is  run  altogether  on  the 
money  transferred  to  us  from  other  sources,  that  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  moment.    We  can  not  hold  leaders  or  experts  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  $45,000  would  simply  provide  for  the  basis  of 
your  operations,  and  you  would  still  expect  to  get  some  funds  from 
the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  have  been  running  along  on  an  uncertain 
income,  doing  departmental  work  it  is  true,  that  some  of  these  funds 
might  be  cut  off.  I  am  not  worried  about  that  so  much,  because  the 
economy  in  doing  it  in  this  way  is  such  that  thev  can  not  afford  to 
do  it  otnerwise,  but  the  general  work  for  the  public  is  not  cared  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  established  department  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  even  a  special  building.  It  grew  up  durin^r 
the  war,  for  military  purposes,  and  has  been  runing  along'on  this 
basis.  The  internal  combustion  engine  has  become  so  vital  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  service  alone  that  we  have  had  to  keep 
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this  work  going,  but  we  ought  to  do  more  along  the  fundamental 
scientific  work. 

.  Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  under  this  item  you  are  asking  for  $6,600 
for  equipment. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  provides  for  measuring  instruments  and 
ec^uipment  of  that  sort  used  in  this  work.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  built. 
T\e  devised  and  got  up  entirely  a  new  method  of  testing  brake  lin- 
ings which  manufacturers  are  using  now,  and  that  has  become  a 
standard  in  testing  that  kind  of  material.  Nearly  every  test  or  in- 
vestigation requires  equipment,  much  of  it  special,  some  general. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  other  accomplishments  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  this  particular  line  ? 

Mr,  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  investigated  the  laws  of  radiation,  which 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  engines  to  build  their  radia- 
tors on  more  scientific  principles;  this,  however,  was  done  because 
it  was  needed  in  airplanes  by  the  Army.  We  have  developed  laws 
of  carburetion  and  developed  the  lubrication  which  is  necessary. 
X  know  of  no  other  work  in  the  bureau  that  has  been  productive  of 
as  many  good  things  as  this.  The  entire  automobile  industry  would 
support  and  have  urged  that  proposition.  We  should  have  had  a 
fund  for  this  class,  of  work  four  or  five  years  ago  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  take  up  directly  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  gas  engine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  this  authority  under  the  organic  act? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  of  this  would  come  under  trie  testing  of  de- 
vices, and  probably  nine-tenths  of  it  would  come  under  constants. 
It  is  true  tnat  much  of  the  data  needed  by  the  military  service  is 
the  same  as  that  needed  by  the  public,  but  we  can  not  run  the  labora- 
tory in  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  this  work  has  been  done 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  that  the  expense  of  it  has  been  carried 
through  your  other  appropriations? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  transfers  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  other  divisions? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  other  departments  of  the  Government.  If 
a  special  problem  came  up  one  or  these  men  would  attend  to  it,  and 
it  would  be  done  in  that  mvision.  But  in  ^neral  this  work  has  been 
carried  on  entirely  by  transferred  funds.  \Ve  need  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  keep  together  the  experts  and  solve  our  own  problems;  it 
can  not  be  run  as  it  is  much  longer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  what  you  have  done  here  is  to  collate  all  of  this 
activity  under  one  paragraph,  and  you  have  segregated  it  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  work  we  have  had  to  confine  our 
efforts  almost  entirely  to  the  Government  service.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public.  They  are  much  inter- 
ested in  this,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work 
now  going  on  in  the  Government  from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  this  information  accrue  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  public? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  all  of  it  because  it  comes  from  military  funds ; 
but  in  many  cases.    In  most  cases  the  military  department  does  not 
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object  to  giving  out  this  information  when  it  has  a  very  great  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  value.  But  it  is  unfair  not  to  carry  our  own 
part  of  this  work.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  or  keep  experts  on  this 
basis.  We  can  secure  the  assistance  needed  in  the  special  problems, 
but  the  leaders  in  all  classes  of  work  should  be  on  bureau  funds; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  this. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  mean  by  "including  vacuum  and  re- 
frigerating machinerv  necessary  to  simulate  atoiospheric  conditions 
at  altitudes  up  to  40,000  feet "? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  work  for  the  Aviation  Corps  of  both  Army 
and  Navy  it  is  necessary  to  test  engines  under  the  conditions  found 
at  high  altitudes.  It  means  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  chamber 
in  which  both  the  air  pressure  and  temperature  could  be  regulated. 
The  engines  are  run  under  these  conditions;  we  call  it  an  altitude 
chamber;  it  had  to  be  done  to  avoid  taking  the  aviation  engines  up 
to  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  test  them — to  build  a  chamber  in 
which  we  could  run  them  under  a  partial  vacuum  and  a  low  tempera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  created  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  an  engine,  put  it  in  this  chamber— 
we  have  three  of  them  now,  and  they  are  busy  all  the  time  in  work 
for  the  military  departments.  Foreighgovernments  have  copied  them. 
The  .British,  the  French,  and  even  the  Germans  have  copied  that  cham- 
ber. We  were  the  first  to  do  it.  About  a  year  ago  two  British  en- 
gineers were  sent  over  here  to  get  a  copy  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  those  vacuum  chambers  you  simulate  the  density 
and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  different  altitudes? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  these  chambers,  which  are  about  half  the  size  of 
this  room,  we  can  run  an  engine  at  any  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
and  any  temperature  within  reason.  We  get  conditions  similar  to 
those  found  at  20,000^  30,000,  and  40,000  feet 

We  found  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  the  same. 
There  is  a  refrigerating  plant  in  there.  We  consider  this  the  l>oldes; 
problem  in  physics  that  these  people  have  attacked  in  the  historv  of 
the  bureau.  Many  people  said  it  could  not  be  done ;  it  is  carried  on 
by  physicists,  and  is  sucessful.  I  would  like  to  see  that  work  properly 
cared  for.  It  is  important;  it  can  be  maintained  by  transfer  funds, 
but  not  directed. 

automotive  power  plants  beseabch. 

Aeronautc  engine  performance. — Test  of  Packard  1287  engine  In  cooperation 
with  McOook  Field;  an  investigation  of  changes  In  engine  performance  resnlt^ 
ing  from  changes  in  compression  ratio;  fuels  for  high  compression  enj^nc^; 
supercharging  of  aircraft  engines ;  test  and  calibration  of  an  automatic  air-fuel 
ratio  control  for  a  Model  H  Wright-Hispano  aviation  engine. 

Cooling  problems. — ^Wind  tunnel  measurements  of  heat  dissipation  and  beaO 
resistance  of  air-cooled  engine  cylinders;  development  of  instruments  foe 
measuring  air-flow  in  confined  spaces;  airplane  radiators;  air  flow  throupti 
aircraft  radiators  in  flight;  experimental  development  of  temperature  comp(^< 
sating  and  ballast  recovery  devices  for  helium  airships. 

Lubrication  problems, — Standardization  of  waters  oxidation  test;  invest iga^ 
tion  of  bearing  friction;  action  of  lubricants  under  high-unit  pressure:  l<»w 
temperature  fluidity  tests  of  oils;  fractionation  of  finished  hydrocarbon  lubri 
cants. 

Fuel  problems. — ^Automobile  fuel  economy;  temperature  of  mixtures  of  ail 
and  volatile  fuels  necessary  for  complete  fuel  vaporization ;  method  of  measure 
ment  of  charge  preparation  for  combustion. 
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Carburetian. — ^Fuel  atomization  In  carburetors;  the  metering  of  carburetors 
for  aircraft  under  altitude  conditions  of  air  pressure  and  temperature. 

Power  transmission  systems. — Investigation  of  truck  rear  axles  for  military 
use ;  standard  method  for  testing  brake  linings ;  fan  belt  tests. 

Phenomena  of  combustion. — ^Investigation  of  combustion  in  an  engine  cylinder ; 
phenomena  of  combustion. 

Ignition. — Electrical  characteristics  of  ignition  and  starting  systems  for  air- 
craft ;  problems  of  ignition ;  effect  of  spark  character  on  engine  performance. 

MiSixUaneous  problems. — ^Experimental  development  of  small  gasoline  power 
plant  to  operate  field  generating  set  for  charging  storage  batteries. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  RADIOACTIVE  SUBSTANCES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  on  page  49  for  an  investigation  of 
radioactive  substances  and  the  methods  of  their  measurements  and 
testing,  for  which  you  are  asking  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Here  is  another  thing  which  has  come  up  within 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  I  have  tried  to  take  care  of  it  by 
taking  the  statutory  people  and  putting  them  on  that  work.  The 
fees  received  for  testing  radium  last  year  amounted  to  $17,925,  and 
the  value  of  the  product  tested  was  $4,200,000.  We  want  enough 
money  there  to  establish  our  standards  in  better  shape  and  to  keep 
a  personnel  that  will  carry  on  this  work.  At  present  it  has  been 
taken  from  the  other  sources  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  this  division  of  your  bureau  practically  pays 
for  itself? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes ;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  the  fees  collected. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  maintain  a  similar  laboratory 
at  Denver,  do  they  not ! 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  they  do  not.  They  went  in  for  the  produc- 
tion of  radium,  but  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  always  tested  it. 
We  test  nearly  all  of  the  world's  supply  of  radium  to-day.  Last 
year  there  were  between  four  and  five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
radium  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  people  have  you  engaged  in  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  have  five  or  six  engaged  in  that  work. 
It  has  grown  rapidly.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  If  this 
were  not  tested  and  if  it  were  not  handled  in  this  way  there  would 
be  an  enormous  lot  of  fraud  in  it.  You  can  not  buy  and  sell  radium 
in  this  countiy  without  the  Bureau  of  Standards  certificate.  The 
instant  anybody  offers  radium  at  a  reduced  price  it  is  sent  back  to 
the  bureau  for  examination. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  whom  do  you  make  the  test  i 

Mr.  Stratpon.  For  the  public. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  everybody  ? 

ilr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  generally  sent  in  by  the  producing 
company  after  it  is  sold. 

Mr.  GjtiFFiN.  How  can  you  identify  radium  which  has  been  tested 
from  that  which  has  not  been  tested  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Every  little  tube  is  marked. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  affix  a  seal  on  it  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes.    Our  identification  mark. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  this  item  is  allowed,  that  would  reduce  your  statu- 
tory roll  by  that  amount,  would  it  not? 
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Dr.  Stratton.  They  would  go  back  to  their  former  work.  We 
need  very  much  a  gram  or  two  of  radium.  That  is  not  asked  for  in 
the  estimate,  but  we  need  it  very  much  for  experimental  purposes. 
Badium  is  becoming  to-day  one  of  the  instruments  of  attacK,  one  of 
the  tilings  with  which  you  make  tests,  and  we  have  perhaps  not  over 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  gram  altogether.  Some  day  I  hope  3'ou 
will  give  me  $100,000  with  which  to  buy  radium  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  value  of  the  sample  you  have  for  test- 
ing purposes  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  think  we  have  a  five  and  a  ten  and  twenty- 
five  milligram  sample  which  is  worth  about  $100  per  milligram,  tn 
all  $20,000  worth  approximately. 

Mr.  SHRE^^.  You  have  an  item  on  page  90  which  provides  that 
"during  the  fiscal  year  1923  the  head  of  any  department  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government  having  funds  available  for 
scientific  investigations,  and  requiring  cooperative  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  scientific  investigations  within  the  scope  of 
the  functions  of  that  bureau,  and  which  it  is  unable  to  perform  within 
the  limits  of  its  appropriations,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transfer  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  such  investigations.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment any  sums  which  may  be  authorized  hereunder,  and  sucli 
amounts  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  the  performance  of  work  for  the  department  or  establishment 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made."  Will  you  give  us  a  statement 
showing  how  the  transfers  are  made,  and  from  whom  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  I  will  do  that. 

List  of  funds  transferred  to  Bureau  of  i^tandards  nrailable  fiscal  year  19^i. 

FEBRrARY  6,  1022. 

War  Department ^ $417, 667 

Quartermaster   Corps $45,000 

(Axle  tests;*  tire  and  tube  tests;  battery  investiga- 
tion; analysis  of  materials;  reserve.) 

Signal    Corps 6,600 

(Sound  ranging  device;  battery  testing;  gas  engine 
testing;  gas  engine  machine  worlc;  machine  gun 
locator;   radio  standardization;   directional  sending.) 

General  Staff 4,  .TOO 

(Cooperative  inventions  section.) 

Ordnance 45,617 

(Machine  gun  range  measure;  armor  plate;  sole- 
noid coils;  bomb  ballistics;  corrosion  of  small  arms; 
magnetic  testing;  cooper  crusher  cylinder;  air  resist- 
ance; high  speed  air  jet;  interior  and  exterior  ballis- 
tics; mechanical  time  fuses;  Are  control;  gauge  design; 
magnetic  compasses  for  tanks;  steel  for  machine-gun 
barrels. ) 

Air   Service 315,950 

(Aircraft  instruments;  gas  chemical  problems;  bal- 
loon fabrics;  engineering  physics;  automotive  power 
plant  problems;  aeronautic  instruments  investigation; 
sound  investigattlon ;  radio  investigation ;  metal  spray- 
'ing  problems;  ballast  recovering  device;  turn  indica- 
tors; Aircraft  range  Indicator;  lens  tests ^  photo- 
graphic emulsion.) 
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Navy    Department $137, 100 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair $113,100 

(Turret  stresses;  aeronautic  instruments;  crinkling 
stresses;  fabrics  and  textiles;  gold  beaters  skin; 
gas  cell  permeability;  metal  fatigue;  duralumin 
girders;  reserve;  hydrogen  production;  blended  fuels.) 

Bureau   of  Ortlnance 21,000 

( Optical  glass ;  detonator  investigation ;  investigation 
of  ballistics;  solenoid  chronographs.) 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  cement  inspection 3. 000 

Miscellaneous 27, 650 

Coast     and     Geodetic     Survey — Commerce     magnifying 

stereoscope 400 

Reclamation    Service — Interior    Department    cement    in- 

ve^igation 2,250 

Bureau    of  Engraving   and   Printing — Treasury   electro- 
deposition  metals 2, 500 

United  States  Shipping  Board  paint  investigation 5,000 

Advisory  committee  for  aeronautics,  aerodynamics,  and 

automotive  power-plant   investigation 17,  500 

Total - 582,  417 

BENEFITS   TO   INDUSTRIES    RESULTING   FROM    WORK   OF    BUREAU. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  reference  to  the  activities  of  your  bureau,  is  it 
not  possible  that  it  may  be  charged  with  encroaching  within  the 
limits  of  paternalism?  The  activities  which  you  indulge  in  take 
the  place  of  activities  which  have  heretofore  been  performed  bj  pri- 
vate individuals  and  corporations,  by  railroads  and  public  utilities, 
«lo  they  not? 

ilr. "  Stratton.  My  answer  to  that  has  always  been  that  the 
bureau's  work  serves  to  stimulate  other  work  by  individuals.  We 
ran  not  do  one-tenth  part  of  all  of  it,  and  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
ilesi^rnate  it  I  would  say  that  it  is  fraternal  instead  of  paternal.  I 
«io  not  think  we  have  a  single  police  duty  in  the  bureau,  or  a  single 
duty  as  to  which  that  charge  could  be  made. 

In  the  first  place,  our  work  is  along  the  line  of  helping  industries 
to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  this  respect  you  are  going  pretty  near  the  line, 
|)erhaps,  in  making  researches  conducted  heretofore  by  private 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  were  not  before  made  at  all.  If  they  have 
l)een  made  before  in  an  industry,  then  we  had  no  business  making 
them.  The  kind  of  problems  we  take  up  are  problems  which  the 
industry  probably  could  not  solve  at  all  for  the  lack  of  equipment 
or  of  scientific  men.  They  are  essentially  scientific,  and  funda- 
mentally they  are  problems  which  are  vital  to  industry  as  a  whole, 
End  our  object  is  to  help  industry  in  every  case  to  organize  its  inves- 
tigational work,  and  many  laboratories  have  grown  out  of  our  work 
for  the  industries,  but  there  is  a  class  of  work  that  is  most  economi- 
<*allv  done  at  a  central  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  your  work  may  be  regarded  as  being  educa- 
tional ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is,  indeed ;  it  is  more  than  educational,  because 
in  all  of  this  matter  of  fundamental  standards  it  is  absolutely 
ei^ential. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  making  researches  in  science  and  enlarging 
the  field  of  science? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  field  of  technical  and  scientific 
research  standards  of  measurement  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  industry,  and  they  must  come  from  one  place  and 
must  be  provided  by  the  Government.  This  work  of  developing 
standards  promotes  industry  and  helps  the  development  of  industrv. 
In  these  otner  standards  quality,  performance,  etc.,  are  not  absolutely 
essential;  people  will  arrive  at  something  of  their  own  accord  in 
one  way  or  another.  But  if  we  can  bring  uniformity  in  that  class 
of  standards  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  in  many  cases  is  as  essen- 
tial as  the  other  standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  anj^  record  of  the  result  of  your  activities 
in  lowering  the  cost  of  materials? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  have  not  any  details  of  that.  I  could  go  into  a 
great  many  cases  where  the  cost  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  accomplish- 
ments of  your  bureau  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  general 
welfare  by  reducing  the  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  should  say  in  this  way,  that  the  investigations 
regarding  the  properties  of  materials  have  enabled  people  to  use 
them  more  economically.  In  former  cases  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
things  safe  by  extra  weight,  or  more  of  the  material.  With  the 
proper  facts  before  you  the  thing  can  be  made  strong  enough  to  have 
a  structure  large  enough  but  no  larger. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  you  pointed  out  that  you  have  cheapened 
the  construction  of  crucibles  very  materially. 

Mr.  Stratpon.  Glass  pots. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  $70  down  to  about  $8  or  $10. 

Mr.  Stratton.  By  the  introduction  of  the  testing  process.  That 
is  possible  because  of  our  work  upon  clay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  reflected  in  the  general  open  market  i 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  visited  a  glass  plant  in  Baltimore  not 
long  ago  in  which  they  used  that  method  altogether. 

The  pottery  manuiacturers  got  together  and  sent  us  the  bodies 
they  were  using  and  we  prescribed  a  body  for  their  use  which  changed 
the  construction  of  any  number  of  them,  making  them  better. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Along  the  line  of  Mr.  Griffin's  question  have  you  hail 
complaints  from  any  private  business  that  you  are  encroacning  on 
wort  that  they  desire  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  I  can  remember  of  two  only,  where  some 
private  testing  laboratory  complained  that  we  were  doing  testing 
that  they  should  do.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  we  never  do  testing 
of  that  sort  for  private  individuals,  with  this  exception,  the  large 
testing  machine  we  have  there,  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  is  used  when  a  manufacturer  brings  in  anything  to 
be  tested  which  we  think  is  very  vital  to  his  business.  In  that  case 
we  will  test  it  if  we  have  the  time  and  he  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  be  justified  in  doing  that  on  the  groun<l 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  life. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  We  try  to  work  out  the  standards  and  meth- 
ods to  be  employed  by  the  private  testing  laboratories,  and  we  en- 
courage their  establishment.  We  have  had  one  or  two  complaints 
of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  OiiivEB.  There  are  no  facilities  afforded  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness to  carry  on  the  larg^  research  work  which  you  carry  on? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  They  could  not  do  it.  Take  an  industry 
which  is  goin^  to  establish  a  research  laboratory.  The  first  thing  they 
have  to  have  is  a  method  for  measuring  temperature,  and  our  work 
makes  their  work  possible.  They  could  not  carry  it  on  without  our 
work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  mention  of  the  num- 
ber of  requests  that  come  to  you  from  all  lines  of  business  showing 
their  interest  and  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  the  work  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  tabulated  ^information  of  that  sort 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  should  say  that 
inquiries  of  that  kind  by  mail,  perhaps,  amount  to  40  or  50  a  day. 
But  the  greatest  work  ox  that  kind  we  are  doing,  and  the  thing  that 
counts  for  more  than  anything  else,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  personal 
visits  of  these  people.  If  you  go  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
to-day  you  will  find  a  number  of  manufacturers  there,  each  one  en- 
gaged in  a  particular  field  of  work  in  which  he  wants  help. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  To  what  extent  are  you  prepared  to  do  research 
work  in  connection  with  electrical  furnaces? 

Dr.  Stratton.  We  use  it  a  great  deal.  In  the  metallurgical  de- 
partment there  are  several  of  those  furnaces. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  well  prepared  to  do  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Up  to  the  size  we  need ;  up  to  a  ton,  but  not  larger 
than  that.  The  Navy  Department  wanted  a  special  steel;  they 
wanted  to  try  out  a  small  quantit}'  as  to  its  suitability  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.  We  made  the  ingot  and  rolled  it  for  them.  To  have 
done  that  in  a  large  mill  would  have  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
With  the  little  mill  we  have  that  was  a  question  of  perhaps  a  run  of 
a  dav  or  two.    That  is  a  thing  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  long  run. 

Ifr.  Oliver.  Does  that  require  very  heavy  voltage  ? 

Dr.  Stratton.  It  consumes  a  lot  of  current,  but  the  electrical  fur- 
nace has  come  into  the  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  a  great  number 
of  our  brass  foundries  are  using  it.  It  is  growing  more  and  more 
every  day. 

Friday,  February  3,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  OEOBaE  B.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONEB  OF 
UOHTHOXrSES;  MB.  JOHN  S.  CONWAT,  DEFUTT  COMMISSIONEB, 
AND  MB.  E.  C.  aiLLETTE,  SITFEBINTENDENT  OF  NAVAL  CON- 
STBirCTION,  BTTBEATJ  OF  UGHTHOTTSES,  SEFABTMENT  OF  COM- 
KEBCE,  AND  CAPT.  H.  D.  KINa,  BALTIMOBE,  MD.,  SXTPEBIN- 
TENDENT  OF  THE  FIFTH  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTBICT. 

DUTIES  AND  ACxrvrnES, 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Commissioner,  and  tell  us,  in 
a  general  way,  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Lighthouse  Service  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
maintaining  aids  to  navigation  on  all  the  coasts  under  the  jurisdic** 
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tion  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Panama.  For  the  coasts  of  all- the  other  outlying  terri- 
tories, including  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa,  and  Porto 
Rico,  the  lighting  and  marking  is  cared  for  bv  this  service. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  You  might  state  how  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Panama  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  Phillippine  Islands  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment has  its  own  lighthouse  service,  which  is  maintained  entirely  out 
of  the  revenues  of  that  government.  We,  however,  have  given  them 
advice  and  information  from  time  to  time,  and  the  chief  of  their 
service  came  last  year  and  spent  several  months  in  our  office  to  leam 
about  the  methods  of  opefatmg  our  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  always  so  from  the  beginning  of  our  juris- 
diction there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  has  never  maintained 
the  lighthouse  service  in  those  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  they  had  :i 
lighthouse  service,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  efficient? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  Government  of  Spain  was  maintaining 
lighthouses  there.  I  served  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  about  six 
years,  as  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Survey  and  had  charge  of  the  sur- 
veying of  the  islands  and  was  rather  familiar  with  the  lighthou>e 
system.  The  Spanish  Government  had  built  some  good  lighthouses 
and  had  some  nne  towers,  but  they  had  not  a  complete  system  and 
it  has  been  considerably  extended  imder  American  jurisdiction. 

In  the  case  of  Panama,  there  was  a  special  arrangement  made  W- 
tween  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission for  the  commission  to  undertake  the  lighting  of  the  canal 
and  the  lights  at  either  end  of  the  canal.  Congress  had  autliorized 
this  service  to  go  ahead  with  the  lighting  of  the  approaches  to  th*» 
canal,  but  as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  was  lighting  the 
canal,  it  was  considered  simpler  for  them  also  to  maintain  the  light*^ 
at  either  end.  We  have  cooperated  with  them  in  that  work,  but  it 
has  been  maintained  and  paid  for  by  the  Panama  Canal  Commission. 

This  service  maintains  approximately  16,000  aids  to  navigation.  It 
is  the  most  extensive  Lightnouse  Service  in  the  world,  under  one  juris- 
diction. Of  course,  the  British  Empire,  probably  as  a  whole,  may 
have  as  large  a  service,  but  it  is  divided  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  self-governing  dominions.  Even  on  the  British  Isles,  they 
have  three  jurisdictions  for  their  lighthouse  system. 

These  16,000  aids  consist  of  lighthouses,  light  vessels,  lighted 
buoys,  whistling  and  bell  buoys,  unlighted  buoys,  beacons,  fog  signals, 
radio  signals,  and  submarine  bells.  There  is  quite  a  wide  variety  of 
aids  that  is  maintained;  the  most  important  oeing  the  lighthonse-?. 
light  ships,  lighted  buoys  and  fog  signals.  It  requires  the  8eryi(^s 
of  nearly  6,000  persons  to  operate  this  service.  These  are  divided 
between  the  light  keepers  at  the  light  stations ;  the  officers  and  crew> 
of  the  lighthouse  tenders,  which  are  vessels  used  to  supply  the  liirht 
stations,  l>uoys,  and  lig:ht  vessels ;  the  crews  of  the  light  vessels :  the 
engineering  and  administrative  force ;  and  the  construction  force  for 
building  and  repairing  the  lighthouses,  docks,  and  so  on.  There  are 
a  number  of  different  classes  of  emplovees  in  the  serWce. 

The  service  is  operated  with  a  small  central  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  19  district  offices,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into 
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19  lighthouse  districts,  with  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  one. 
Capt-  King,  who  is  present,  is  the  superintendent  of  the  fifth  light- 
house district,  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  chart  which  I  have  here  shows  the  division  of  the  country 
into  lighthouse  districts,  beginning  with  the  first  district  on  the 
coast  of  Maine ;  the  second  includes  the  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
third  district  includes  the  approaches  to  New  York,  from  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  at  one  extremity,  to  Delaware  Bay  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity, and  including  also  the  ELudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  jurisdiction  oyer  the  lighthouses  on  the 
Hudson  Biver? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  and 
including  Lake  Champlain  also.  The  other  districts — ^the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  districts — follow  the  Altantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
to  the  Mexican  boundary.  The  ninth  district  includes  the  West 
Indies,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands ;  lights  at  Guantanamo  in 
Cuba ;  the  lighthouse  on  Navassa  Island  on  the  route  to  the  Panama 
Canal  (every  steamer  going  to  Panama  passes  that) ;  and  the  serv- 
ice also  mamtains  three  lights  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Carribean  Sea.  They  are  on  coral  reefs  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  urgent  request  of  shipping  on  the 
Gulf  they  were  put  there  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  also  have  jurisdiction  over  lights  on  the 
Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  districts 
cover  the  Great  Lakes ;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  dis- 
tricts cover  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  thirteenth 
district  being  the  upper  Mississippi;  the  fourteenth  the  Ohio;  and 
the  fifteenth  the  lower  Mississippi.  We  have  about  2,000  lights  all 
together  in  those  rivers.  They  are,  of  course,  quite  a  different 
system  from  the  coast  lighting ;  they  are  small  lights  maintained  "in 
a  very  inexpensive  way.  Toie  sixteenth  district  is  Alaska;  the 
seventeenth  district  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon;  the 
eighteenth  district  the  coast  of  California;  and  the  nineteenth  dis- 
trict covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Samoa,  Guam,  all  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  excepting  the  ]rhilip- 
pine  Islands. 

In  each  one  of  those  districts  there  is  an  office  headquarters  for 
the  district.  For  instance,  there  is  one  at  Portland,  one  at  Boston- 
one  on  Staten  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  and  so  on.  At  that  dis 
trict  office  there  is  a  superintendent  in  charge  and  one  or  two  as- 
sistant superintendents,  according  to  the  size  of  the  district,  a  chief 
clerk,  and  other  clerical  employees.  In  most  of  the  districts  there 
is  also  a  small  construction  force  and  a  mechanician,  who  is  sent 
out  to  the  lighthouses  and  fog  signals  when  there  is  trouble.  There 
is  also  connected  with  this  district  office  a  depot  containing  store- 
houses, repair  shop,  wharves  for  the  landing  of  the  vessels;  from 
this  district  depot  the  supplies  are  sent  to  the  light  stations  and 
light  vessels;  tne  apparatus  in  need  of  repair  is  brought  in  and 
overhauled ;  the  lightships  are  brought  to  the  depot  for  overhauling, 
repair,  and  outfittmg. 

On  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  we  maintain  what  is  called  a  general 
lighthouse  depot.  The  station  there  is  a  sort  of  general  purchasing 
station  for  the  whole  service.    Also  we  have  a  small  manufacturing 
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plant,  lamp  shop,  and  plate  shop  for  making  and  repairing  buo]^, 
and  so  on.  A  great  deal  of  the  special  work  for  the  other  districts 
is  done  in  the  shop  at  Staten  Island;  a  good  many  of  the  special 
supplies  are  purchased  there.  The  general  supply  of  kerosene  for 
the  service  is  mostly  purchased  on  a  contract  through  that  station. 
The  plan  is  to  do  at  Staten  Island  whatever  can  be  done  to  best 
advantage,  but  wherever  supplies  can  be  obtained  cheaper  locally 
we  always  take  advantage  of  the  local  market.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  specialapparatus  in  our  service  which  can  be  handled  to 
best  advantage  at  one  station  like  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  your  headquarters  for  the  district  on  the 
Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  headquarters  for  the  tenth  district  is  at  Buffalo, 
for  the  eleventh  at  Detroit,  and  for  the  twelfth  at  Milwaukee.  The 
eleventh  district  includes  L^ke  Huron  and  l4tke  Superior  and  the 
Detroit  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  supply  house  up  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  a  supply  depot  at  Detroit,  separate 
from  the  office  there.  One  of  the  items  which  I  will  bring  up  later 
has  to  do  with  that  depot. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  general  shop  in  each  district  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  a  general  shop.  We  have  a  depot  for  the  dis- 
trict, a  district  supply  depot.  The  onlv  general  supply  depot  for 
the  service  is  this  one  at  Staten  Island,  N.  x. 

There  are  about  50  light  vessels  maintained  on  stations.  The  most 
important  of  those  is  Nantucket  Lightship.  Nearly  every  vessel 
coming  from  Europe  sights  this  lightship  first  on  approaching  this 
coast.  There  is  a  light  ship  off  Cape  Hatteras  called  the  Diamond 
Shoals  Lightship.  Each  or  the  ligntships  has  its  regular  comple- 
ment  of  men,  and  all  these  outside  ships  are  self-propelled  vessels. 

NUMBER  OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve,  How  many  tenders  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  about  55  lighthouse  tenders  and  64  light- 
ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  about  120  vessels  of  all  sorts? 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  120  vessels. 

In  our  headquarters  in  Washington,  which  is  the  headquarters  for 
this  entire  service,  there  are  only  40  employees.  For  a  service  of 
6,000  persons,  we  believe  that  40  persons  only  in  Washington  is  a 
record.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  service  which  is  conducted 
with  so  small  a  proportion  here.  I  think  that  is  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  considerable  decentralization.  The  responsible  and  technical 
work  is  largely  handled  through  the  district  offices,  and  the  office 
here  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  service  and 
handles  the  work  in  relation  to  the  department  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

TOTAL   NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  UGHTHOUSB  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, if  you  would  give  us  a  detailed  list  of  the  classifications  in 
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your  sen'ice,  and  how  many  persons  are  employed  in  the  different 
positions. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  here  a  small  organization  chart. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  show  the  number  of  classifications  and  the 
number  of  men  employed. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  read  that  right  now.  The  total  number  of 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  on  June  30,  1921,  was  5,922. 
That  was  a  reduction  of  80  from  the  previous  year ;  we  made  a  small 
reduction  last  year.  Of  this  number,  94  were  the  bureau  officers, 
engineers,  draftsmen,  district  superintendents,  and  technical  as- 
sistants. That  94  is  really  the  technical  staff  of  the  service,  and  very 
largely  those  men  are  engineers.  The  principal  officers  of  the  serv- 
ice and  most  of  the  district  officers  are  en^neers  trained  in  the 
lighthouse  work — civil,  mechanical,  and  marine  engineers  and  ex- 
perts trained  in  lighthouse  work. 

Of  clerks,  messengers,  and  janitors  there  were  154.  That  is  the 
clerical  force,  both  here  in  Washington  and  in  these  19  district 
offices,  a  very  small  force  considering  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
service. 

The*  depot  keepers  and  assistants,  including  laborers,  were  110., 
They  are  the  men  at  the  depots  and  at  the  general  depot  on  Staten 
Island. 

Of  light  keepers  and  assistants  there  were  1,474. 

Laborers  in  charge  of  minor  lights,  255.  Those  are  men  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  "Keepers  of  lighthouses";  they  are 
really  assistants  to  the  light  keei)ers. 

Laborers  in  charge  of  post  lights — that  refers  to  lights  on  the 
rivers — 1^95. 

Custodians  of  reservations,  15. 

Officers  and  crews  on  tenders  and  light  vessels,  1,870. 

Field  force  for  construction  and  repair,  316.  Those  are  regis- 
tered positions.  The  unregistered  positions — ^those  are  temporary 
einployees — ^239. 

In  our  central  office  here  in  Washington  we  have  two  chief  officers, 
who  are  the  administrative  officers  of  the  service,  both  engineers — 
Mr.  Conway  and  mvself .  There  are  three  other  technical  divisions — 
one  under  the  chief  constructing  engineer,  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction division,  which  handles  the  designing  and  construction  of 
all  lighthouses,  buildings,  wharves,  and  all  land  structures.  The 
preliminary  work  is  done  in  the  district  office,  but  all  the  work  is 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  Washington  office  and  suggestions  or 
changes  made  as  experience  warrants.  There  is  a  marine  engineering 
division,  under  the  superintendent  of  naval  construction,  which 
looks  after  the  designing,  construction,  and  repair  of  all  vessels  of 
the  service  and  all  floating  equipment.  That  includes  120  vessels 
and  many  thousands  of  buoys.  We  maintain  over  8,000  floating  aids 
besides  vessels.  Then  there  is  the  hydrographic  division,  which 
looks  after  the  publication  of  information  with  reference  to  aids  to 
navigation,  and  verifies  the  positions  of  the  aids,  sees  that  everything 
is  properlv  located,  and  furnishes  information  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  on  whose  charts  the  positions  of  the  aids  is  shown 
graphically.  This  division  also,  prepares  the  light  lists  and  buoy 
lists,  describing  the  16,000  aids  that  are  maintained  and  the  notices 
to  mariners  showing  changes. 
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The  balance  of  the  organization  in  Washington  is  the  business 
organization,  handling  the  work  of  contracts,  appointments,  and 
accounts — all  under  a  chief  clerk. 

HISTORY   OF   SERVICE. 

That  covers  the  main  features.  I  have  not  said  anything  about  the 
history  of  this  service ;  I  think  it  will  be  of  interest.  The  lighthouse 
svstem  of  the  United  States  was  provided  for  at  the  first  session  of 
the  Federal  Congress  in  August,  1789.  It  was  the  first  public  work 
and  the  first  technical  work  of  the  Government  provided  for  by  law. 
It  was  originally  placed  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  for 
the  first  few  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  then  Alexander 
Hamilton,  personally  conducted  the  lighthouse  work,  looking  after 
the  details.  We  have  in  our  office  records  showing  the  attention  given 
to  this  work  by  Hamilton  himself.  For  the  first  six  administrations 
we  have  many  documents  signed  by  the  various  Presidents  approving 
details  of  lighthouse  work.  There  are  a  number  bearing  the  indorse- 
ment of  Washington  in  his  own  handwriting.  One  of  particular  in- 
terest was  in  regard  to  a  buoy  chain  in  the  Delaware  River  that  was 
lost,  and  this  indorsement,  written  in  Washington's  own  hand,  ap- 
proves the  purchase  of  a  new  chain,  but  he  asks  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  recovering  the  old  one. 

The  service  remained  in  the  Treasury  Department  until  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1908,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  that  department.  From  1852  to  1910  it  was  con- 
ducted by  what  was  known  as  tlie  lighthouse  board.  That  was  :i 
board  of  three  Army  officers,  three  naval  officers,  and  two  civilians, 
all  of  whom  were  detailed  for  this  work  without  special  compensa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  board  was  usually  a  naval  officer,  hut 
Prof.  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  chair- 
man for  seven  years. 

In  1910  Congress  discontinued  the  lighthouse  board,  although  it 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  work  in  building  up  the  lighth<iuse 
system  of  the  country.  The  reason  for  the  discontinuance.  I  think, 
was  that  it  was  a  rather  complicated  system  to  conduct  so  large  an 
organization,  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  had  no  direct  adminis- 
trative authority;  the  board  itself  was  the  administrative  agency, 
and  the  system  apparently  did  not  meet  the  ideas  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  who  were  handling  lighthouse  work,  and  this  reorgainiza- 
tion  law  was  passed  in  1910,  and  the  present  organization  is  what  I 
have  already  described  to  you.    It  is  a  simple  bureau  organization. 

There  is  still  some  relation  with  these  other  services.  In  the  three 
river  districts  I  mentioned  Army  engineers  are  still  the  superintend- 
ents, as  was  authorized  in  this  reorganization  law ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  Army  engineers  are  in  charge  of  improvements  alon^  those 
rivers,  and  it  was  thought  there  was  some  advantage  in  their  con- 
tinuing to  be  in  charge  of  the  lighting  of  the  rivers. 

While  the  system  was  operated  under  the  lighthouse  boards  each 
lighthouse  district  had  a  naval  officer  as  inspector,  who  had  charge 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  district,  and  an  Army  engineer  who  ha«l 
charge  of  the  construction  work  and  engineering  in  the  district. 
These  two  officers  had  separate  organizations,  separate  offices,  an<l 
separate  tenders,  and  neither  one  had  authority  over  the  whole  tlis- 
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trict — each  one  had  authority  only  over  his  portion  of  the  work. 
That  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  arose — ^this  division  of  authority 
in  the  districts — and  it  was  thought  the  complicated  svstem  led  to 
some  unnecessary  expense. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  Army  and  Navy  officers  assigned  now 
to  the  service,  except  in  those  three  districts  you  mention? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  all;  only  three  who  are  on  that  duty.  We 
have  authority  under  the  law  to  consult  the  Army  engineers  in  re- 
gard to  engineering  work  when  necessary,  and  occasionally  that  has 
been  done. 

We  have  another  relation  to  these  two  branches  of  the  military 
service.  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1916  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  either  the  War  or  Navy 
Departments  in  time  of  military  necessity.  It  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  do  this,  and  in  1917,  when  we  entered  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  President  did  transfer  a  part  of  the  force  tem- 
porarily to  the  War  Department  and  finally  about  one-quarter  of 
our  whole  service  to  the  Navy  Department  for  duty  imder  the  Navy 
Department  in  connection  with  military  operations.  This  part  of 
the  service,  however,  still  conducted  the  lighthouse  work  and  still 
worked  under  our  bureau  organization  here,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  subject  to  orders  that  might  be  given  by  the  naval  officers 
of  the  various  districts.  It  was  a  rather  complicated  system,  but 
worked  out  fairly  well  under  all  the  circumstances  and,  I  believe, 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  service  has  been  discontinued  now  ? 

Mr.  PjTTNAM.  Yes.  On  July  1,  1919,  those  units  were  all  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  inserted  in  the  record  your  stations  and 
their  locations? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  given  ^a  description  of  the  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts. The  work  is  handled  through  19  districts,  and  I  named  on  the 
record  many  of  the  headquarters  of  those  districts,  but  not  all. 

PAT  AND  QITABTEES  OF  LIGHT  KEEPERS. 

Mr.  OiirvTEa.  I  was  interested  to  know  whether  you  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  pay  in  those  on  stations  located  at  sea  and  those  on 
stations  located  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  pay  system  for  our  light  keepers 
which  has  been  verj  carefully  drawn  up,  studying  the  conditions  to 
which  each  keeper  is  subjected  at  his  station.  The  keepers  at  remote 
and  inaccessible  stations  receive  an  extra  compensation  on  that 
account.  We  have  a  base  pay  for  all  stations,  and  then  for  the  sta- 
tion that  is  inaccessible  we  add  a  certain  amount,  and  for  the  sta- 
tion that  has  a  fog  signal  we  add  a  certain  amount,  and  in  that  way 
we  get  an  adjusted  pay,  which  is  based  on  the  conditions  and  responsi- 
bility at  the  stations.  That  was  worked  out  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  hajs  proved  very  satisfactory  in  treating  the  keepers  justly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  provide  housing  and  quarters  for  all  of  your 
people? 

Mr,  Putnam.  We   providei  quarters   for  most  of  the  keepers. 
Where  we  do  not  provide  houses  we  give  additional  pay  on  that 
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account.  We  should  provide  more  dwellings,  but  we  have  not  had 
the  funds  to  construct  all  the  buildings  necessary.  We  build  them 
from  time  to  time  as  there  are  funds  available  for  that  purpose. 

GROWTH  OF  SERVICE. 

Here  is  a  diagram  showing  the  growth  of  this  service  from  1901 
to  the  present  time.  The  fixed  line  shows  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  aids,  from  about  9,400  up  to  over  16,000.  That  increase  has  been 
fairly  uniform  up  to  the  last  year.  Last  year  we  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  need  of  all  our  aids,  and  because  of  this  and  also 
the  discontinuance  of  traffic  on  certain  waterways  we  were  able  to 
get  through  the  year  with  practically  no  net  increase  in  aids.  There 
were  a  good  many  new  aids  established  and  others  discontinued, 
but  the  number  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  about  the  same 
as  for  1920. 

The  broken  line  shows  the  appropriations  for  the  service,  1910 
being  the  year  in  which  this  reorganization  act,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, was  passed.  You  wiU  see  there  was  an  immediate  effect  of 
that  reorganization  act,  of  diminished  maintenance  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  about  half  a  million  dollars.  For  the  six  years  after 
that,  there  is  a  very  small  increase  in  the  operating  expenses,  although 
the  number  of  aids  was  increasing  steadily  during  all  those  years. 

From  1918  to  1921  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  directly  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  which  affected  everything 
in  the  country. 
Mr.  Ou\^R.  How  much,  in  amount,  did  that  increase  represent  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  That  increase  represented  somlewhat  over  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  due  to  the  increased  factors  you  have  just  men- 
tioned ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  afanost  entirely  due  to  that.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  small  amount  due  to  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  aids  maintained,  as  there  was  during  these  years  an  average  annual 
increase  of  about  700  in  the  number  of  aides ;  but  it  was  mostly  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor.  We  use,  for  instance,  a 
large  quantity  of  coal.  Coal  more  than  doubled  in  price  in  all  of  our 
districts.  We  use  a  very  large  quantity  of  kerosene  oil  and  that 
trebled  in  price  in  those  years.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor,  and,  conseauently,  the  cost  of  operating  our  vessels  in- 
creased  greatly.  We  haa  to  follow  Shipping  Board  rates  of  pay  on 
vessels  and  so  pay  schedules  of  the  vessels  more  than  doubled  during 
those  years. 

PKBSONNEL  OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  not  any  enlisted  personnel  on  your  vessels 
at  all? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Are  you  able  to  retain  the  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  but  we  have  considered  the  matter  a  great 
deal,  and  we  doubt  whether  we  could  retain  them  much  better,  and 
if  we  had  an  enlisted  personnel  there  would  be  much  more  paper 
work  and  expense,  and  unless  we  have  the  whole  organization  the 
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Navy  has  for  takiii^  care  of  an  enlisted  pei-sonnel  we  feel  we  can  oper- 
ate vessels  more  emcientlv  without  an  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  number  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  our  vessels  we  have  1,870  officers  and  crews — ^the 
total  personnel  on  our  120  vessels.  That  is  an  average  of  about  15 
only  to  the  vessel.    We  have  comparatively  small  complements. 

The  employees  in  the  service  are  shown  on  this  chart  by  this  curve 
[indicating]^  and  I  think  that  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  that 
this  increased  amount  of  work  has  been  handled  with  very  slight 
change  in  the  number  of  the  personnel.  The  curve  is  nearly  hori- 
zontal. 

As  to  the  number  of  tenders — thp  tenders  are  the  vessels  that  take 
care  of  the  buoys  and  lightships,  take  the  supplies  to  the  light  vessels, 
and  attend  to  the  construction  work,  and  so  on — ^that  considerably 
diminished  after  this  reorganization  in  1910,  and  that  was  directly 
due  to  a  combination  of  the  work  in  the  various  districts.  Instead  of 
having  separate  tenders  for  the  engineering  work  and  for  the  supply 
work,  we  combined  the  duties  and  were  able  immediately  to  get  along 
with  less  tenders — 10  per  cent  less.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  aids,  and  particularly  to  the  increased  number 
of  gas  buoys  and  larger  and  more  efficient  buoys,  and  to  the  increased 
use  of  automatic  lights,  that  tended  to  increase  the  work  of  those 
tenders,  for  the  last  few  years  the  number  has  gone  up  slightly, 
but  much  less  than  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  aids  to  navigation. 

I  will  read  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reorganization 
act,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  present  personnel  of  the  service: 
The  actual  reduction  in  the  appropriations  for  the  Lighthouse  Service 
from  1911  to  1912  was  $433,700,  but  if  we  allow  for  the  release  of  the 
services  of  the  officers  who  were  detailed  to  the  Lighthouse  Service 
and  deduct  from  that  the  salaries  of  those  who  took  their  places,  there 
is  a  saving  of  something  like  $200,000  more,  making  a  total  saving 
of  over  $600,000  per  annum.  The  Lighthouse  Service  is  now  (1922) 
maintaining  40  per  cent  more  aids  to  navigation  than  in  1910.  After 
the  reorganization  in  1910,  11  local  offices  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
were  discontinued ;  5  lighthouse  tenders  were  put  out  of  commission 
and  sold;  construction  was  deferred  on  3  other  tenders  for  which 
appropriations  had  been  made;  and  there  was  a  reduction  of  200  in 
the  number  of  emploj'ees. 

Mr.  OirivER.  You  have  no  military  standing  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  We  feel  we  are  very  closely  in  the  same 
status  in  our  relations  to  the  military  services  as  are  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  we  have  submitted  the  matter 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  as  to  whether  we  should  not  have  al 
similar  status,  and  our  people  feel  that  we  should. 

PAY  OF  OFFICEBS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  regulate  the  pay  of  your  officers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  pay  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  service  is 
fixed  by  statute,  although  that  applies  to  only  56  persons  out  of 
about  6,000  at  present  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Olh^r.  Is  it  based  on  length  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  allowance  for  longevity  service 
at  all.    The  act  of  1910  simply  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  chief  execu- 
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tive  officers  here  and  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  districts;  and  with 
only  slight  changes  that  stands  now  as  it  was  in  that  act  of  1910.  It 
puts  this  service  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
services  which  have  just  been  mentioned  which  have  this  military 
standing. 

Mr.  OuvER.  How  does  the  pay  compare  with  the  pay  in  the  Army 
and  Navy? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  salary  of  our  district  officers,  the  officers  in 
charge  of  these  lighthouse  districts,  whom  you  can  see  from  the 
description  I  have  given  you  have  q^uite  a  wide  responsibility  and 
who  are  mostly  engineers  by  education  and  have  long  training  in 
the  service,  is  about  one-half  of  the  present  compensation  of  the 
corresponding  officers  in  the  services  mentioned,  who  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  Army  and  Navy  pay.  These  men  have  an  experience, 
each  of  them,  of  from  13  to  49  years  in  this  engineering  and  tech- 
nical work,  and  they  get  about  the  pay  of  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 
Our  superintendent  of  naval  construction,  having  charge  of  the 
desi^  and  construction  and  upkeep  of  the  120  vess3s  of  the  .st»rvire, 
rec*eives  the  compensation  of  a  junior  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  of  that  expe- 
rience ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  17  civilian  district  superintendents. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  thought  probably  you  would  have  a  limited  per- 
sonnel of  that  type. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  the  17  district  superintendents:  we  have 
also  about  40  assistant  superintendents  and  aids  in  the  districts,  who 
are  the  men  right  next  to  those  superintendents  and  who  are  also 
engineers  by  profession  and  can  take  the  places  of  the  superinten- 
dents when  they  are  absent,  and  are  in  line  for  those  positions. 
Then  we  have  here  in  the  bureau  office  in  Washington  about  a 
dozen  technical  men  in  the  chief  officers,  assistant  engineers*  etc. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  these  classes  is  quite  small  for  the 
size  of  the  service,  and  it  is  the  more  important  in  conducting  such 
a  work  as  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  have  an  efficient  personnel  in 
those  positions.  These  men  must  be  responsible  for  the  designing 
of  the  lighthouses  and  lighthouse  vessels;  we  are  responsible  not 
only  for  the  lives  of  our  own  people,  who  must  be  protected  in  those 
structures  and  must  have  competent  structures  both  on  the  land  and 
sea,  or  we  are  likely  to  lose  the  lives  of  those  men ;  but  beyond  that 
practically  every  vessel  on  the  waters  of  this  country  is  dependent 
for  its  safety  on  this  organization  being  properly  conducted  and 
the  work  being  properly  done.  The  safety  of  every  man  who  goes 
to  sea  in  our  vessels  depends  on  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  those 
men  and  on  the  proper  designing  and  building  of  the  structures  and 
vessels  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

I  will  make  a  brief  general  statement  in  regard  to  our  estimates 
we  are  submitting  here,  if  you  w^ill  permit. 

Mr.  Shreve.   iou  may  proceed. 

KSTllfATES  FOR   1023. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  estimates  cover  six  items  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  and  nine  items  for 
special  works  for  the  Lighthouse  Service.    Alternate  plans  are  also 
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submitted  of  a  single  item  for  maintenance  (with  a  reduction  of 
§100,000  from  the  sum  of  the  six  separate  items)  and  a  single  item 
for  special  works.  These  alternate  plans  would  permit  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  effective  operation  of  the  service,  by  reason  of  simplify- 
ing the  accounting  and  permitting  a  better  application  of  funds  to  * 
needs  as  they  develop ;  they  would  permit  the  more  rapid  introduction 
of  automatic  apparatus,  as  savings  in  services  could  be  used  for 
additional  equipment,  which  would  result  in  greater  economy  of  oper- 
ation in  the  future. 

Estimates  for  maintenance  of  the  Lighthouse  Service;  the  sum 
of  these  items  is  $7,932,000  (or  $100,000  less  than  this  for  the  alter- 
nate plan).  The  only  large  change  from  the  last  fiscal  year  is  that 
the  item  "  General  expenses  "  is  $400,000  less  than  the  appropriation 
for  1921,  this  reduction  being  possible  because  of  reduced  costs  of 
certain  supplies  and  services.  We  are  now  getting  advantage  of  the 
reduction  of  costs,  the  increase  of  which  we  had  to  meet,  as  shown 
bv  the  diagram^  when  charges  were  going  up.  This  item  and  also 
the  items  for  salaries  of  keepers  and  salaries  of  vessels  are  the  same 
as  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1922. 

There  are  moderate  increases  in  three  items — salaries,  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses,  from  $68,290  to  $92,000;  salaries.  Lighthouse  Service, 
from  $400,000  to  $460,000 ;  and  retired  pay  from  $75,000  to  $80,000, 
the  latter  being  due  to  the  operation  of  the  retirement  law.  The  in- 
creases in  the  two  salary  appropriations  are  very  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Certain  classes  of  the 
more  responsible  employees  of  this  service  are  distinctly  underpaid, 
in  comparison  with  other  services  of  the  Government,  with  outside 
employment,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
itself.  The  increases  affect  only  the  most  meritorious  cases,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  personnel,  who  have  received  little  or  no  readjust- 
ment in  years.  The  amount  involved,  which,  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  lighthouse  system,  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  increased  efficiency  and  improved  morale  in 
conducting  this  work. 

The  total  amount  for  personal  services  covered  by  these  estimates, 
including  the  above-mentioned  increases,  is  a  material  reduction  from 
the  amount  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  1921.  This  net  re- 
duction in  pay  for  the  entire  Lighthouse  Service  is  nearly  $200,000, 
and  is  due  to  readjustments  from  war  conditions,  in  certain  classes  of 
employees  who  received  large  increases  during  the  war.  Although 
we  have  asked  for  small  increases  here  for  these  engineer  and  respon- 
sible positions,  whose  pay  is  fixed  by  law,  yet  even  allowing  for  those 
increases  the  net  amount  in  these  estimates  for  personal  service  wilt 
be  nearly  $200,000  less  than  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  during  the  war  we  were  com- 
pelled, under  our  lump-sum  appropriations  (and  the  committees  of 
Congress  gave  us  the  money)  to  pay  the  going  wages  on  ships  and 
for  mechanics  and  all  those  classes  of  positions,  and  there  were  very 
considerable  increases  in  those  rates  of  pay ;  but  for  these  engineer- 
ing positions  and  certain  of  the  more  responsible  administrative  and 
clerical  positions,  Congress  during  those  years  did  not  allow  us  any 
increase  at  all,  and  we  are  still  where  we  were  some  years  before 
the  war. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  How  does  your  bureau  compare  with  the  Cinl 
Service  Commission  in  the  number  employed  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  positions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand.  I  think 
it  would  be  rather  hard  to  make  a  comparison  in  responsibility,  but 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  service  in  the  Government  that  has  a  greater 
variety  of  duties  than  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Practically  everv 
branch  of  engineering  and  of  business  is  involved  in  conducting  such 
an  organization.  We  have  to  buy  many  thousands  of  different  kinds 
of  items ;  we  have  to  look  after  almost  every  kind  of  construction  and 
engineering  in  this  work,  and  the  service  is  extended  over  practicallv 
thi  whole  aomain  of  the  United  States. 

SALARIES,  BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 
BEQUEST  FOR  LUMP-SUM  APPBOPBIATION. 

Mr.  Shrextj.  I  notice  your  salaries  for  1922  were  $68,290  and  vour 
estimate  for  1923  is  $92,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  $23,700.  How 
much  of  that  is  covered  by  increases  in  pay  ? 

.  Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  practically  all  increases  in  pay ;  we  are  not 
proposing  any  increase  in  the  number  of  the  personnel.  As  I  stated 
in  my  general  statement,  we  have  only  a  small  force  in  Washington. 
This  item  covers  our  force  here  in  Washington,  about  40  nositions. 
We  are  not  proposing  to  increase  the  number  of  positions,  out  prac- 
tically that  entire  force  is  very  much  underpaid,  and  we  submit  this 
estimate  on  that  account. 

We  are  asking  here  for  this  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  for  the  reason  that  a  very  large  part'  of  the  work  of 
the  Government  in  Washington  is  now  conducted  under  lump  sums. 
I  have  been  told  by  persons  who  have  examined  the  matter  that 
probably  75  per  cent  oi  the  number  of  employees  in  Washington  now 
receive  their  compensation  under  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  feel  you  could  made  a  material  reduction  if 
you  had  a  lump-sum  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  think  we  could  make  a  material  reduction, 
because  practically  everybody  is  underpaid  here;  but  I  believe  we 
could  conduct  the  work  more  efficiently  with  a  lump-sum  appropria- 
tion. We  could  pay  each  person  according  to  his  merits  ana  fill 
each  position  in  the  most  effective  way.  Under  the  present  condition 
we  may  have  a  $1,500  position  and  we  may  have  a  man  worth  $1,8<X) 
or  a  man  worth  only  $1,200,  and  we  are  bound  to  fill  the  $1,500  posi- 
tion and  can  not  fit  the  pay  to  the  varying  needs  or  the  ability  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Shreate.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  policy  of  increases  in  pay  and  new  positions  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  did,  and  l  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  situation. 
I  am  making  some  of  these  statements  more  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting our  difficulties  before  the  committee,  and  I  realize  the  restric- 
tions under  which  the  committee  is  acting.  It  is  the  principal  prob- 
lem we  have  to  submit  throughout  these  estimates,  the  fact  that  a 
small  part  of  our  service  is  very  much  underpaid. 
'  Mr.  Shrea-e.  Then  this  $23,7io  increase  is  practically  all  increases 
in  pay? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  no  new  positions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  not  proposing  any  new  positions  under  that. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  LIGHTHOU8EB  IN 

WASHINGTON. 

This  central  office  has  only  40  persons  to  conduct  the  central  overhead  work 
tor  a  large  outside  service,  but  this  organization  is  sufficient  for  the  work  if 
it  can  be  maintained  at  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency.  This  it  has  been  impossible 
to  do  for  some  years  past,  due  to  conditions  resulting  from  the  war.  There 
has  been  a  long  continued  depletion  of  the  bureau's  trained  personnel,  and 
more  serious  stlU  Is  the  inability  to  attract  persons  capable  of  being  trained 
to  handle  the  responsible  work. 

Tlie  clerical  force  of  the  bureau  In  Washington  consists  of  but  23  positions. 
Of  these  at  the  present  time  but  a  small  proportion  are  persons  of  training  and 
ability  to  be  intrusted  with  independent  responsible  work ;  the  work  is  con- 
ducted under  a  chief  clerk  and  chiefs  of  divisions  of  contracts,  accounts,  per- 
sonnel, and  flies.  At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  experienced  persons  to  keep 
these  positions  filled  during  necessary  absences.  A  further  loss  of  a  single 
responsible  employee  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work 
properly.  Nearly  all  of  the  balance  of  the  force  are  persons  who  have  been  In 
the  office  but  a  short  time,  mostly  less  than  a  year,  and  who  generally  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  acquire  sufficient  Interest  or  skill  for  such  technical  office 
work  as  that  of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  In  the  nine  lower  positions  ($900  and 
$1,000)  there  have  been  81  appointments  in  the  past  four  and  one-half  years, 
or  9  in  each  position,  besides  many  periods  of  vacancies.     • 

The  reason  for  the  situation  In  this  office  Is  that  the  base  rates  of  pay  are 
all  fixed  by  statute,  and  for  the  clerical  force,  with  two  exceptions,  have  not 
been  changed  in  over  50  years,  and  since  1917  these  rates  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  attract  persons  of  necessary  ability  or  to  retain  the  trained  personnel  of 
which  the  force  was  formerly  entirely  composed.  Much  better  paying  positions 
are  readily  obtainable  by  competent  persons  in  the  large  new  Government 
bureaos. 

Although  recent  conditions  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  lower  positions  more 
condniioasly  filled,  there  can  not  be  any  permanent  Improvement  as  to  the 
fondamental  difficulty  until  this  office  is  allowed  a  scale  of  pay  more  nearly 
comparable  with  that  established  throughout  most  of  the  Government  service 
in  Washington. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  Is  almost  wholly  technical,  engineering,  financial, 
and  legal,  and  there  Is  practically  no  work  of  a  routine  character,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  service  of  clerks  capable  only  of  such  work.  Stenographers  are 
the  lowest  grade  of  clerical  employees  useful  in  this  office,  but  the  entrance 
rates  for  stenographers  established  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are 
materially  higher  than  the  pay  of  any  of  the  lower  clerical  grades  in  this 
office.  In  1917,  of  the  force  of  23  clerks  19  were  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sons; at  the  present  time  only  about  8  can  be  so  classed.  Regardless  of  the 
«wt  of  living  or  conditions  of  employment;  competent  persons  will  go  to  the 
offices  where  the  entrance  salaries  are  $300  greater  than  those  fixed  for  this 
bureau. 

The  present  situation  is  a  serious  injustice  to  the  staff  of  the  office,  not  only 
In  respect  to  comparative  pay,  but  also  as  to  the  burden  of  responsibility  that 
most  be  borne  by  the  few  remaining  experienced  employees.  This  doubling 
of  work  on  the  older  employees  is  especially  serious  In  cases  of  absence. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  say  under  this  item  and  all  following 
items  that  our  estimates  have  heen  prepared  on  the  supposition  that 
at  least  the  present  bonus  will  be  continued  for  those  persons  now 
receiving  the  bonus.  A  few  of  them  have  received  salaries  above  the 
limit  which  is  entitled  to  the  bonus,  but  our  estimates  throughout 
have  been  prepared  on  the  supposition  that  at  least  the  present  bonus 
would  be  continued  until  there  was  some  other  readjustment  or 
reclassification. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  is  the  plan  of  the  chairman  to  consider  the 
bonus  Question  after  the  other  bills  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  r^uTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  I  just  want  to  make  clear,  in  connection 
with  the  amounts  put  in  here,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  basis 
of  the  bonus  being  continued. 

GENERAL   EXPENSES,   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  for  general  expenses  was 
$4,200,000,  and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  for  the  same  amount,  $4,200,- 
000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  that 
estimate  is  $400,000  less  than  the  amount  available  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  was  $4,600,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  a  deficiency  appropriation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  $400,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  the  expense  of  operating  the  service  on  quite  a 
restricted  basis  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  practically  the  whole 
amount  of  $4,600,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  have  a  deficiency  for  1922  ? 

Mr.  Putnam. 'We  nope  not;  we  are  making  every  effort  to  carry 
through  the  year  without  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  has  been  quite  a  material  increase  since  1917. 
In  1917  you  had  $2,790,000,  and  a  deficiency  of  $125,000;  in  1918  you 
had  $2^50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Those  were  the  increases  which  I  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  diagram,  which  were  directly  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  supplies  and  labor,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1919.  From  1919  to  1921  the  expense  of  operating  the  service  in- 
creased steadily  on  account  of  those  increased  costs.  There  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  appropriation  we  are  now  working  under,  for  1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  should  there  not  be  further  decreases ;  the  cost 
of  material  is  very  much  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  hope  there  will  be,  but  up  to  date  the  decreases 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  any  further  diminution  in  this  appro- 
priation, in  my  opinion.  The  estimates  that  we  received  from  our 
districts  for  funds  for  the  present  fiscal  year  were  practically  $1,00(),- 
000  more  than  the  appropriation  that  is  available — that  is,  those  are 
the  reports  that  we  received  from  the  19  districts  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  actually  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  go  out  in  the  general  market  to  buy  your  com- 
modities, do  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  buy,  after  wide  advertising,  all  of  our 
principal  supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  on  bids? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  bids ;  yes,  sir.  In  some  cases  we  buy  annual  con- 
tracts. The  last  few  years  we  have  not  done  so  much  of  that  on 
account  of  the  wide  fluctuations  in  prices.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
in  regard  to  this  general  expense  item.  The  estimate  submitted  is 
$400,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921,  being  the  same  as  that 
for  1922.    During  1921  the  service  was  maintained  only  by  postponing 
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considerable  urgent  repair  work  on  vessels,  light  stations,  and  depots, 
by  curtailing  the  purchase  of  supplies,  by  laying  up  several  vessels, 
and  otherwise  restricting  the  work.  The  general  upkeep  of  the  plant 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  has  fallen  somewhat  behind  in  recent  years 
because  ot  war  conditions  and  insufficiency  of  funds  to  do  the  work 
necessary  at  the  increased  costs.  Stocks  of  supplies  have  been  de- 
pleted to  an  extent  that  affects  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  present  year,  1922— $4,200,000— is  $900,000  less  than 
the  estimate  submitted  by  the  department  and  over  $1,000,000  less 
than  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  superintendents  of  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts for  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service,  and 
$400,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  1921— $4,600,000.  Possible 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  operating  the  service  in  1922,  as  compared 
with  1921,  are  as  follows :  Decrease  in  costs  of  35  principal  supplies, 
a  net  decrease  of  $171,000.  These  have  been  carefully  figured  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  various  supplies  we  use  and  the  decrease  in  cost  be- 
tween the  two  years.  The  decerease  on  subsistence  on  vessels  is 
$45,000,  and  decrease  in  pay  of  per  diem  men,  $129,000.  Those  de- 
creases make  a  total  of  $345,000,  this  being  somewhat  less  than  the  de- 
crease of  the  present  total  estimate  from  the  appropriation  for  1921. 

RATION 8*  AND  PROVISIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  that  item  there  of  rations  and  provisions  in 
1922,  $238,000,  and  in  1923,  $237,000 ;  that  is  only  a  reduction  of 
$1,000.  Has  not  subsistence  reduced  a  greater  percentage  than  that  ? 
What  is  your  allowance  for  rations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  mean  the  rations  and  provisions  under  the  item 
of  lights  and  fog  ssignals  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuTXAM.  The  allowance  for  rations  is  45  cents  a  day.  That 
allowance  is  fixed  by  law,  and  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
there.  The  difference  of  $1,000  is  only  due  to  a  small  change  in  the 
number  of  keepers.  The  law  gives  the  light  keeper  an  allowance  for 
rations  of  45  cents  a  day,  so  that  the  change  in  the  cost  of  food  has 
not  affected  that  item  at  all.  It  has  affected  the  keeper  himself ;  he  is 
better  able  to  live  on  45  cents  a  day  now  than  he  was  twc^r  three 
years  ago.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was  not  able  to  Hto  on  that 
allowance  at  all,  but  that  was  all  the  law  allowed  him ;  to-day  it  comes 
a  little  closer  to  what  it  costs  him  to  live. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  people  get  that  ?  Is  it  paid  in  the  form  of 
commutation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  that  is  commuted  subsistence  to  our  keepers, 
and  there  are  about  1,500  people  who  get  that. 

FUEL  AND  RENT  FOR  KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  item  of  fuel  and  rent  for  keepers  in  1922 
was  $92,000,  and  estimated  for  1923  it  is  $90,000.  Hasn't  there  been 
a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  coal  ?  You  are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  1922  and  1921  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  this  year  it  is  a  reduction  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  a  little  under  those  years. 

Mr.  Shhbve.  You  are  only  $2,000  under  1922. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  In  some  regions  we  practically  have  not  felt  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal  at  all — in  the  more  remote  regions. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Does  this  item  cover  both  coal  and  oil? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  covers  mainly  the  coal,  but  includes  some  other 
fuel — wood  and  oil — used  by  the  keepers  at  the  light  stations.  Capt. 
King  reminds  me  that  this  is  mostly  anthracite  coal,  for  which  you 
know  there  has  been  little  change  in  cost.  This  is  largely  domestic 
coal  which  is  furnished  to  the  light  keepers.  You  will  notice  under 
the  item  for  supplies,  on  the  next  page,  a  much  larger  reduction. 
That  includes  fuel  for  tenders.  There  is  a  reduction  there  of  $46,000. 
There  bituminous  coal  is  used,  and  the  difference  in  cost  is  shown 
more  prominently.  The  same  under  supplies  for  light  vessels,  which 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  supplies  for  light  vessels  of  $31,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  the  rent  item  for  Keepers  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a  very  small  amount.  In  cases  where  we  do 
not  furnish  quarters — there  are  a  few  such  cases — in  general  we  make 
an  allowance  of  additional  pay,  but  there  are  a  few  special  cases 
where  a  conmiutation  is  allowed  to  cover  rent. 

Mr.  iShreve.  That  item  is  practically  all  fuel  ? 

Mr,  Putnam.  Mostly  coal  and  nearly  all  anthracite  coal. 

GENEBAL    HUPPLIKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  referred  to  general  supplies  a  moment  ago;  what 
was  that  ? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  There  is  a  reduction  there  of  $60,000,  under  lights 
and  fog  signals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  that  will  cover  your  reductions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mav  state  what  is  included  in  general  supplies. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  the  large  items  is  kerosene  oil.  That  is  the 
fuel  used  for  the  lights.  But  we  furnish  a  great  variety  of  supplies 
at  the  light  stations — paint,  lubricating  oil  for  the  fog-signal  machin- 
ery, all  kinds  of  cleaning  materials,  and  all  the  materials  and  tools 
that  are  necessary  to  keep  the  stations  in  operation.  A  lar^e  item 
is  rope  and  cordage.  We  also  furnish  boats  for  all  the  principal 
stations  where  the  keepers  have  to  go  on  the  water.  At  a  great 
manv  stations  they  have  to  have' boats.  Fuel  for  the  operation  of 
the  fog  signals — oil  or  coal — is  also  included. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  oil  do  you  use  and  what  do  you 
pav  for  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  used  682,1)28  gallons  of 
kerosene,  and  in  1921  we  paid  slightly  over  28  cents  a  gallon  on  the 
average.  Our  present  contract  price  this  year  is  a  little  under  21 
cents.  There  has  been  a  reduction  there,  the  total  reduction  being 
about  $64,000  in  the  cost  of  oil  for  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  your  estimate  based  on  21-cent  oil? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  figuring  on  the  present  price  of 
oil  continuing.  I  think  there  is  great  uncertainty  about  that;  Fthink 
there  is  considerable  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  oil.  It 
may  not  come  this  year,  but  it  is  likely  to  come ;  I  think  it  is  almost 
certain  to  come. 

Note. — Since  the  hearing,  blda  have  been  opened  for  kerosene  for  the  next 
year,  and  shows  an  increase  of  2.6  cents  a  gaUon,  or  a  total  increased  cost  to 
the  Lighthouse  Service  of  about  $15,000. 
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Mr.  King.  We  could  not  do  with  any  cheaper  quality  of  oil  than 
we  are  usin^  at  present? 

Air.  Putnam.  We  have  to  use  a  special  grade  of  oil.  That  oil  is 
manufactured  under  lighthouse  specifications,  and  the  refiners  can 
afford  to  do  that  on  account  of  the  large  amount  we  use. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  make  a  contract  for  a  good  many  months  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  buy  the  oil  for  a  year  at  one  time;  we  are  not, 
however,  buying  so  much  on  one  contract  as  we  used  to  do,  because 
we  are  finding  now  we  can  buy  locally  to  advantage  in  some  cases. 
For  instance,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  buy  our  oil  largely  locally ;  on 
the  interior  rivers  we  buy  practically  all  of  our  oil  locally.  We  do 
not  require  quite  as  high  a  grade  of  oil  on  the  rivers  as  for  the  coast 
lights. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  fuel,  does  that  cover 
Alaska,  too? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Our  headquarters  in  Alaska  are  at  Ketchi- 
kan, in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  our  coal  is  bought  on*contract  and 
it  is  delivered  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  get  any  coal  from  the  mines  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  yet.  I  do  not  think  that  is  used  com- 
mercially in  southeast  Alaska.'  There  is  no  system  yet  for  distribut- 
ing thatcoal  in  Alaska.  Southeast  Alaska,  where  our  coal  is  mostly 
used^  is  very  remote  from  where  this  coal  comes  from — about  1,000 
miles  distant. 

Mr.  Shrevi:.  What  do  you  pay  for  coal  up  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  cost  of  coal  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  this  year  is 
aVxiut  $16  a  ton,  including  transportation^ 

REPAIRS   AND   TUfPROVEMENTR. 

Mr.  SiiBEVE.  We  will  take  up  now  this  item  for  repairs  and  im- 
provements.   Of  what  does  that  consist? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  service  owns  a  great  number  of  structures  at 
the  various  light  stations.  There  is  not  only  the  light  tower  itself, 
}>ut  usually  a  keeper's  dwelling,  and  there  may  be  two  or  three 
keepers'  dwellings,  storehouses,  wharves,  and  so  on.  The  picture  I 
have  here. shows  a  typical  light  station.  The  repairs  and  improve- 
ments cover  the  upkeep  of  all  of  these  stations  and  structures.  There 
are  something  like  800  stations  which  have  resident  keepers.  Of 
course  those  do  not  all  have  the  fog  signals,  but  many  of  them  do. 
The  particular  station  pictured  in  this  photograph  has  two  dwell- 
ings. This  item  covers  all  the  work  of  keeping  up  those  stations 
and  a  certain  amount  of  replacement  work.  For  instance,  the  fog- 
signaling  machinery  after  a  number  of  years  wears  out  and  has 
to  he  replaced.  Formerly  steam  boilers  and  steam  wliistles  were 
used  for  fog  signals,  and  as  the  boilers  wear  out  we  are  putting  in 
<omi)ressed  air  machinery  for  operating  these  sirens,  etc.,  which 
can  be  put  in  operation  much  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  you  change  the  character  of  the  machinery, 
does  that  come  under  ^'  Repairs  and  improvements  *'  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  when  the  old  machinery  is  worn  out,  we 
are  putting  in  new  machinery  to  take  its  place  as  a  replacement  or 
improvement.     It  may  be  the  same  kincl  of  machinery;  we  may 
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duplicate  it  and  put  in  the  same  kind  of  machinery  again,  but  that 
would  come  under  this  head. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    LIGHTS    AND    FOG    SIGNALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  establishing  lights  and  fog  signals,  $18.22*). 
Does  that  mean  new  lights  and  new  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  refers  only  to  the  minor  lights;  that  amount 
would  not  build  one  fair-sized  lighthouse.  This  covers  many  minor 
lights  and  minor  fog  signals,  putting  in  post  lights  and  bells  and 
things  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  aids  to 
navigation,  and  we  only  supply  a  very  small  part  of  the  numlxr 
asked  for  every  year.  We  have  to  reject  a  great  many  of  those 
applications  because  we  have  not  the  funds;  some  of  them  are  really 
not  sufficiently  important  to  require  their  being  supplied  at  once, 
but  many  meritorious  items  are  deferred.  We  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving petitions  from  shipping  men,  fishermen,  and  so  on,  for  addi- 
tional aids  to  help  their  traffic.  We  do  what  we  can — fill  the  mo.st 
important  and  urgent  requests  and  defer  the  rest. 

INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  does  this  item  of  incidental  expenses  refer, 
$8,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  just  a  general  item  to  cover  various  con- 
tingencies that  might  come  up  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  tlw 
appropriation. 

DAi;  MARKS  AND  SPINDI^S. 
ESTABLTSIIMENT,    AND   RKPAI|t8   AND   IMPBOVEMENT   TO,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shre\'b.  The  next  item  is  day  marks  and  spindles.  You 
mififht  explain  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Day  marks  and  spindles  might  be  called  l>eacon>. 
They  are  unlighted  aids  to  navigation.  They  are  sometimes  simply 
a  post  with  latticework  on  the  top,  or  a  stone  pyramid  built  on  a 
reef.  They  are  to  mark  a  shallow  spot  or  dangerous  place;  to  guido 
vessels  through  a  narrow  channel.  They  are  unlighted  aids  to  navi- 
gation, and  are  less  important  than  the  other  aids.  The  amount  in- 
volved here  is  much  less  than  for  the  more  elaborate  aids  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Repairs  and  improvements  amounting  to  $5,10i); 
what  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  cover  such  items  as  paint.  The  spindles 
are  iron  posts  standing  in  the  water ;  they  are  sometimes  nit  by 
vessels  and  knocked  over,  and  they  must  be  straightened  and  re- 
placed; and  this  item  covers  the  incidental  repair,  like  painting  of 
the  latticework  marks  put  on  the  spindles,  which  must  be  painted 
every  year  to  make  them  visible  at  a  distance. 

I*OSTIJGHTS. 
ESTABU8HMENT,   REPAIRS,    AND   IMPRO\'EMENTS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  establishment  of  postlights. 
$4,010.    What  is  a  postlight? 
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Mr.  PuTNEM.  A  postlight  is  a  lantern  supported  by  a  post  set  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  or  on  a  shoal  in  a  narrow  channel.  They  are 
the.  class  of  lights  that  are  used  for  marking  inland  waters  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  tidal  waters — the  narrower  parts  of  navigable 
waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  in  continuous  operation ;  they  require  atten- 
tion daily,  do  thev  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Ve&,  sir;  most  of  the  postlights  are  attended  daily 
Some  of  them  have  lights  that  will  burn  for  several  days.  We  have 
kerosene  lamps  that  will  burn  five  or  eiffht  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  quite  a  large  item,  $33,000,  for  supplies 
for  these  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  the  oil;  and,  of  course,  for  that 
number  of  lights  (nearly  2,000)  a  considerable  amount  of  kerosene 
oil  is  used.    That  would  be  the  principal  part  of  that  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Repairs  and  improvements,  again,  $16,76^? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  general  upkeep  of  all  that  system  of 
lights. 

estabushment  of  buoys. 

Mr.  Shre^'e.  The  next  item  is  "  Buoys,  establishment,"  for  which 
you  estimate  $75,000. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  The  buoys,  which  are  the  floating  aids  to  naviga- 
tion* are  extremely  valuable  to  shipping,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  more  buoys  and  for  replacing  unlighted  buoys  with 
lighted  buoys.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  lighthouse 
work  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
lighted  buoys.  They  are  much  appreciated  by  shipping — the  lighted 
J)uoy. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  You  might  tell  us  about  the  establishment  of  those 
buoys  as  you  have  estimated  for  it  here.  Aren't  they  provided  for 
in  another  appropriation  somewhere — the  establishment  of  buoys? 

Mr.  PrrxAM.  Not  in  general.  There  have  been  special  appropria- 
tions for  establishing  buoys  in  certain  localities.  There  have  been 
some  cases  of  such  special  appropriations  made,  but  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  our  buoy  system  the  work  has  been  done  under  this 
item  for  general  expenses. 

Mr.  SHREy'E.  How  do  you  establish  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  establishment  means  the  purchase  of  the  buoys ; 
that  is  the  principal  part  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  3'ou  differentiate  between  buoys  you  buy 
under  this  appropriation  and  also  those  you  purchase  under  another 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  only  buoys  we  purchase  under  special  appro- 
priations are  where  the  locality  is  specified  in  that  special  appropria- 
tion, as  there  was  a  number  of  years  ago  for  improving  the  buoys  in 
Ambrose  Channel,  New  York.  Under  that  appropriation  we  were 
restricted  to  buyinff  buoys  for  that  particular  channel.  We  did 
put  in  an  improved  system  of  buoys  in  that  channel  under  that 
appropriation;  that  was  restricted  to  that  purchase,  and  all  special 
appropriations  are  so  restricted. 

Sir.  Shreve.  With  this  $75,000,  have  you  any  particular  location  in 
mind  at  which  you  expect  to  establish  buoys  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Our  records  would  show  many  places  where 
•buoys  are  needed,  but  I  have  no  record  here  which  would  show  those 
particular  localities.  This  was  not  gotten  up  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting buoys  at  any  particular  place,  but  there  is  a  very  constant  de- 
mand for  improvements  in  our  buoy  system  and  the  amount  has  been 
running  about  the  same  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  place  in  the  record  a  statement  of 
about  how  many  buoys  you  established  last  year  under  this  appro- 
priation of  $75,000,  where  they  were  established,  and  what  it  cost 
to  maintain  them.    It  possibly  runs  into  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  you  the  number  established. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  I  just  want  the  number  established  under  this  item  in 
1921 — under  the  last  appropriation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  established  in  1921,  74  gas  buoys,  10 
float  lights,  1  whistling  buoy,  10  bell  buoys,  and  273  other  buoys,  a 
total  of  368  buoys.  However,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  other 
buoys  discontinued,  offsetting  the  increase,  so  that  the  total  net  in- 
crease was  46  buoys. 

IDurinsr  tlie  fiscal  year  1921,  69  gas  buoys  were  established  in  new  locftlitltni. 
as  follows :  Frenchman  Bay,  Me. ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  2 ;  Cape  Cwl  Bay,  Mass. : 
Nantucket  Sound,  Mass.,  2;  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.,  2;  Block  Island  Sound,  3: 
New  York  Bay,  5;  Hudson  River;  Delaware  River,  2;  Chesapeake  Bay,  r>: 
seacoast  of  Maryland,  2;  seacoast  of  Delaware;  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  St.  Johns 
River,  Fla.,  2 ;  Key  West,  Fla.,  3 ;  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Gulf  coast,  Louisiana  ;  (Sal- 
veston  Bay,  2;  Mississippi  River,  I>a. ;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Lake  Erie.  2:  St. 
Lawrence  River;  St.  Clair  River,  2;  I^ake  Superior;  Chicago  Harbor;  Columbia 
River;  Puget  Sound,  Wash.;  Sumner  Strait,  Alaska;  Orca  Bay,  Alaska;  Lynn 
Canal,  Alaska ;  Wrangell  Strait,  Alaska ;  Hawaiian  Islands,  16 ;  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Calif.] 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  supplies  and  equipment  amount  to  $195,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  large  item;  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  that' 
money  is  expended. 

Mr.  PcTNAM.  This  service  has  something  over  8,000  buoys  in  com- 
mission that  are  on  station,  and  every  one  of  those  buoys  must  l>e 
taken  up  everv  year,  and  they  are  practically  all  taken  back  to  the 
depots  and  cleaned  and  repainted.  They  are  replaced  by  other 
buoys  at  the  time  they  are  taken  up,  the  new  buoy  having  previously 
been  put  in  condition.  The  entire  number  of  8,000  or  more  buoys 
must  go  through  that  process  every  year.  The  paint  required  for 
these  buoys  is  a  large  item,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  chain.  A  number  of  those  buoys  get  adrift  every  year  and  the  old 
moorings  are  lost  and  must  be  replaced.  In  some  cases  the  moor- 
ings are  recovered.  We  make  a  great  many  sinkers,  concrete  blocks 
to  moor  these  buoys  with,  or  we  buy  granite  blocks  or  iron  moorings. 
This  item  would  cover  all  those  expenses  and  is  a  pretty  big  item 
when  you  come  to  maintain  as  many  as  8,000  buoys. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  an  average  of  about  $25  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item  of  maintenance  repairs,  $68,510.  Does  that 
apply  to  the  same  8,000  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  applies  to  the  same  buoys,  A  great 
many  of  those  buoys  are  damaged  every  year,  especially  the  iron  and 
steef  buoys;  a  great  many  of  them  are  struck  by  vessels  and  are  dam- 
aged, and  the  lanterns  of  the  gas  buoys  are  damaged  by  passing  ves- 
"^els,  tows,  and  so  on,  and  those  must  all  be  brought  in  and  repaired. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  What  about  the  cost  of  these  buoys  at  the  present 
time  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  some  diminution  in  the  cost  of  buoys. 
There  has  been  very  little  reduction  in  the  cost  of  wooden  buoys,  but 
more  in  the  cost  of  steel  buoys.  The  labor  item  is  a  very  large  item 
in  the  construction  of  buoys.  We  have  no  recent  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  gSLS  buoys,  but 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  put  a  comparative  cost  statement  in  the 
lecord  showin«f  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  present  year  and 
the  previous  year,  so  as  to  give  the  committee  some  criterion  by 
which  thev  can  determine  whether  you  can  curtail  this  expense,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  in  a  statement.. 


Comparative  cost  of  huoys. 


Spar  buojs,  wood 

Bell  buoys 

C'ao  baoys: 

Second  class. . 

Third  class... 
Nan  baojrs: 

First  class — 

Second  class. . 


sts.oo 

6S4.00 

164.00 
119.00 

274.00 
161.00 


Gas  buoys,  41,527  to  $6,197  in  1921  (no  comparable  purchases  recently).    There  have  been  large  fluctua- 
tions in  the  costs  of  buoys,  but  even  with  the  reductions  the  costs  are  much  above  normal. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  have  to  have  in  your  statement,  of 
course,  the  various  types? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  buy  them  in  a  finished  condition  or  do  you 
make  them  yourselves? 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  The  iron  and  steel  buoys  are  contracted  for,  to  be 
built  according  to  our  specifications.  For  the  wooden  buoys  we  buy 
the  spars  and  finish  them  and  make  them  into  buoys  ourselves. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  the  iron  buoy  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  varies  a  great  deal  with  the  type  and  size. 
The  cost  of  buoys  varies  from  $iO  or  $12  for  the  small-size  wooden 
spar  buoy  up  to  something  like  $6,000  or  $7,000  for  the  large  steel 
gas  buoys,  with  the  lighting  equipment  on  them.  The  approximate 
average  cost  of  the  ordinary  iron  buoys  for  the  various  types  would 
be  $200  to  $300.^ 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  never  undertaken,  yourselves,  to  make  those 
buovs? 

Xir.  Putnam.  Only  the  finishing  of  the  wooden  buoys.  We  have 
not  undertaken  to  make  the  iron  and  steel  buoys.  That  is  work 
like  building  boilers,  and  the  shops  and  companies  that  are  espe- 
cially organized  and  equipped  for  that  work  can  handle  it  better 
than  we  could  afford  to  go  into  establishing  a  shop  for  that  purpose. 
However,  we  do  a  good  deal  of  repair  work  on  these  buoys;  espe- 
cially at  our  shop  in  New  York  there  is  a  large  amount  of  repair 
work  done  annually  on  the  buoys. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  For  your  entire  personnel  I  notice  the  rations 
and  provisions  are  decreased  $2,000  for  1923  over  1922? 

Mr.  PtJTNAM.  Yes;  J  explained  that  before  you  came  in.  The 
ration  for  the  lightkeepers  is  fixed  by  law  at  45  cents  a  day  and 
there  has  been  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Shre^'e.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
establishment  of  the  buoys  and  places  where  they  were  established 
and  their  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1921.  [The  data  has  been  inserted  in  response 
to  previous  questions.] 

tenders. 

RATIONS   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  The  next  item  is  "  Tenders — rations  and  pro- 
visions, $338,000,"  as  against  $371,577  in  1921. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  case  of  the  officers  and  men  on  our  tenders, 
we  give  them  a  commuted  subsistence,  and  that  is  varied  with  the 
living  conditions.  You  will  see  there  has  been  some  reduction  there ; 
we  reduced  the  ration  on  our  tenders  on  account  of  the  fall  in  thip 
cost  of  food.  The  amount  has  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  fall  in  the  cost  of  food,  the  reason  for  that  being  that  it  was 
never  increased  in  that  proportion.  At  the  peak  of  the  high  cost 
of  food  our  tenders  were  very  much  skimped  and  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  keeping  the  men  on  the  vessels  because  they  were 
not  given  sufficient  allowance  for  subsistence. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  average  cost  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Seventy  cents  a  oay  for  the  crews  and  $1  a  day  for 
the  officers.  That  is  the  present  amount ;  it  was  up  to  80  cents  a  day 
for  the  crews. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navy,  it  is  much  less  than 
that ;  for  the  Coast  Guard,  I  think  it  is  60  cents. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  buy  in 
very  large  quantities.  Our  vessels,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties,  each  vessel  being  off  in  a  different  locality  by  itself,  it  has  to 
buy  its  own  supplies.  We  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  any  general 
commissary  service;  the  work  is  too  scattered  and  the  units  too  small 
to  do  that.  The  Navy  has  a  very  large  service  and  has  a  large  or- 
ganization for  handling  their  supplies  and  can  figure  on  d  lower 
rate.  I  believe,  however,  if  you  figure  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Navy  commissary  organization,  that  the  cost  of  the  NaA*v  ration 
would  be  very  much  higher.  Of  course,  they  do  not  figure  that  in  at 
all ;  they  do  not  figure  in  the  cost  of  the  organization  which  handles 
those  supplies  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  taken  into  account  in  the  per  capita  allow- 
ance? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  our  vessels? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  practically  no  overhead  cost  in  our  system, 
because  each  vessel  maintains  its  own  mess  and  buys  its  own  supplies. 
There  is  practically  no  overhead  cost  whatever  in  handling  the  mess 
on  our  vessels,  except  that  we  do  examine  the  accounts  in  our  (listri<t 
offices;  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  We  have  no  overhead  char^  to 
put  into  that  item. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  The  Coast  Guard  have  no  more  men  than  you  have. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  total  service  is  larger  than  the  Coast  Guard,  but 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operated  a  good  deal  more  after  the  Navy  system ; 
I  think  they  have  an  organization  for  buying  their  supplies  and  they 
buy  them  in  quantities.    Do  you  know  about  that,  Capt.  King  ? 

Capt.  Kino.  I  am  not  well  informed  as  to  that,  but  my  impression 
is  the  average  crew  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessels  is  perhaps  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  the  average  crew  of  the  lighthouse  vessel. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  the  average  cost  per 
ration  from  1916  up,  so  that  we  can  go  over  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  sir. 

Cowmuted  daily  ration  authorized  for  vesHeln  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 


Fiscal  year  1916 
Deoember,  1916. 

May,  1917 

November,  1917 
December,  1918. 

Jnly,  1919 

July,  1920 

Aprfl,  1921 


Officers 

Officers 

of 

of  light 

tenders. 

vessels. 

$1.00 

10.60 

LOO 

.60 

1.00 

.      .75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

Crews. 


10.45 
.50 
.55 
.60 
.70 
.70 
.80 
.70 


There  are  small  variations  from  the  above  rates  for  vessels  in  Alaska  and  Hawaiian  Islands  and  on  river 
t«nden  and  on  vessels  having  a  complement  of  6  or  less. 

Mr.  OuvER.  The  Navy  operates,  of  course,  a  number  of  small 
ve^^sels.  My  recollection  is  they  are  operated  on  the  same  basis  as 
your  service,  in  so  far  as  your  rations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  not  supplied  from  any  central  place,  but 
simply  purchase  wherever  they  can. 

Mr.  Ptttn-am.  I  think  on  their  small  vessels  they  have  a  commuted 
subsistence,  much  the  same  system  we  have  and  at  much  the  same 
cost.  I  think  it  is  more  where  they  allow  rations  on  small  vessels 
than  what  it  costs  to  supply  the  men  on  the  battleships,  and  so  on. 
On  the  battleship  they  are  buying  for  a  thousand  or  more  men  in 
one  organization,  and  on  our  largest  tenders  we  have  only  34  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  the  head  of  tenders,  on  page  99,  rations  and 
provisions:  That  is  a  very  large  item,  $338,000.  How  many  people 
are  supplied  under  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  total  number  of  men  on  all  our  vessels  is  1,870, 
and  that  would  cover  the  rations  and  provisions  under  that  item  and 
the  one  below  for  light  vessels.  I  have  not  here  the  separate  figures 
for  the  two  classes  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  same  commutation  apply  to  light  vessels 
that  applies  to  tenders  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  officers  on  the  light  vessels  re- 
ceive a  little  less. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  run  the  mesg  in  some  places,  or  is  it  all  paid 
as  commutation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  all  of  our  vessels  now  the  subsistence  is  com- 
niuted,  but  we  have  a  regular  system  of  handling  the  me?s.  It  is 
handled  under  regulations  we  issue,  and  they  must  render  an  ac- 
counting of  what  they  do  with  the  money.     We  supervise  the  mess 
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and  the  vessels  buy  their  own  supplies  and  operate  their  own  mess, 
but  must  render  a  report.  In  the  former  days  we  bought  their  sup- 
plies and  furnished  the  mess.  That  meant  a  great  deal  of  additional 
overhead  cost  and  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  men 
on  the  vessels  in  not  getting  the  supplies  they  wanted,  and  we  find 
the  present  system  works  much  more  satisfactorily  and  requires  less 
office  work,  allowing  them  to  buy  their  own  supplies.  They  can  buy 
a  good  deal  locally,  and  in  that  way  they  can  vary  their  food;  in 
buying  from  local  sources  they  can  get  fish,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Shre\tx  Do  you  buy  from  naval  stores? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  do,  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  And  Anny  stores? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  privilege  of  buying  from  the 
Navy  commissary.  That  is  a  help  and  yet  it  is  not  a  very  lar<re 
factor,  because  our  vessels  work  in  remote  districts  and  often  they  are 
far  away  from  where  they  can  get  Navy  supplies. 

Mr.  (Jliver.  Do  you  supply  them  with  cooks  and  waiters? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  every  vessel  in  the  service  has  its  me-sde- 
partment. 

Mr.  Oliver,  And  that  is  paid  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  tney  are  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  and 
paid  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  When  one  of  your  vessels  goes  into  port,  of  course 
the  first  thing  thev  do  is  to  stock  up  their  commissary  department  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  have  a  regular  system. 

Mr.  Shrevx.  And  they  buy  their  provisions  locally? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  buy  wherever  thev  can  to  the  best  advantage. 
Perhaps  Capt.  King  can  tell  you  a  little  about  how  it  works  out  in 
practice. 

Capt.  King.  They  are  not  supplied  with  cold  storage  and  can  not 
supply  their  mess  for  a  long  period ;  so  that  every  time  they  get  in 
port,  as  vou  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  stock  up  with  supplies.  You 
see,  maybe  they  are  in  port  once  in  Beaufort,  N.  C,  the  next  time  in 
Edenton,  the  next  time  in  Norfolk,  and  the  next  time  in  Bichmon*!. 
and  from  long  familiarity  with  the  various  local  markets  the  master 
of  the  ship  and  the  ship's  steward  know  where  to  buy  to  the  be-t 
advantage.  They  know  certain  fishermen  in  certain  localities,  and 
they  stock  up  with  fish;  down  in  North  Carolina  and  in  cruising  up 
the  James  River  and  the  Potomac  they  have  certain  localities  where 
at  ceilain  seasons  of  the  year,  they  know  the  ^od  places  to  buy  egir? 
and  they  lay  in  a  supply  of  eggs;  and  at  certain  times,  when  there  i- 
a  rising' market,  they  will  purchase  quite  largely  from  the  Navv  com- 
missary in  Norfolk,  and  can  do  so  to  advantage.  With  a  falling 
market,  they  find  no  advantage  in  buving  from  the  Navy  commis- 
sary; they  can  buy  very  often  more  clieapl^y  in  the  outside  market. 
And  I  find  in  general  they  follow  those  things  pretty  closely;  they 
have  a  fixed  allowance;  they  are  bujung  these  supplies  and  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  buy  in  the  best  inarkets  they  know. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  system  may  be  practicable  as  to  certain  items, 
but  with  respect  to  staples,  like  sugar  and  flour,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  could  get  better  bargains  if  you  had  a  central  locality  where  you 
could  buy  your  supplies. 

Capt.  I^iNQ.  These  staples  are  things  that  are  generally  bought 
under  the  system  to  which  I  have  referred,  except,  as  I  have  saiil^  in 
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case  of  a  falling  market.  Recently,  I  may  say,  they  have  been  able 
to  buy  sugar  in  the  outside  market  more  cheaply  than  from  the  com- 
missary. 

SUPPLIES — COALi,  PAINT,  COBDAGE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  The  next  is  the  question  of  supplies,  amounting  to 
three-quaiters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  i^UTNAM.  That  covers  all  the  general  supplies,  such  as  fuel, 
paint,  cordage,  and  so  on,  for  operating  about  55  vessels. 

Mr.  Shrbvb.  What  is  the  estimate  for  coal  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  1  haven't  a  separate  amount  for  the  vessels.  We  buy 
something  over  60,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  a  little  over  10,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  but  on  the  tenders  we  use  bituminous  coal  almost 
exclusively. 

Mr.  Shrbvb.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  about  $477,000  for  bituminous  coal  for 
all  purposes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  about  how  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  about  $9  a  ton.  That,  of  course,  covers  the  de- 
livery of  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  say  50,000  tons?    Will  you  state  that  again? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Sixty  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  was  the  amount 
purchased  in  1921.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  bituminous  coal  for 
1923  is  $547,000,  an  estimated  decrease  of  about  $43,000. 

Mr.  Shre\te.  That  would  be  an  estimated  decrease  of  about  $1  per 
ton? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  estimate  a  decrease  of  71  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Shreto.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  decrease  been  a  great 
deal  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  on  the  figures  that  we  have.  A  large  part  of  this 
coal  is  bought  in  the  localities  where  there  has  been  a  comparatively 
small  decrease.  Before  the  year  is  over  we  will  know  more  definitely, 
but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  coal  prices. 

Mr-  Shreve.  This  is  the  average,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  it  includes  Honolulu  and  Alaska,  where  prices 
are  higher. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  some  places  the  cost  is  higher? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  In  some  places  it  is  nearly  double.  In  the 
sixth  district,  where  the  coal  market  is  very  good,  it  is  a  little  over  $6. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  is  it  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  separated  the  figures  for  that  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was  that  if  we  could  locate 
these  tenders  near  some  city  where  you  could  buy  coal  cheaply  it 
would  be  a  saving.    The  Navy,  for  instance,  figures  on  $7  per  ton  for 

coal. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  the  Navy  figures  on  large  contracts  in  a 
few  places.  On  account  of  the  scattered  condition  of  our  tenders 
we  are  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  buy  any  coal  from  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  at  times  we  buy  from  the  Navy.  We  buy  it 
from  the  Navy  when  we  can  get  it  advantageously.  They  usually 
let  us  have  it  when  they  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  let  you  have  it  at  the  same  price  it  costs  them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Since  war  times  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
it  as  freely  as  we  used  to. 
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Mr.  Shre\tb.  You  do  not  know  how  the  ships  are  divided  as  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  vessels  are  located,  79  in  the  Atlantic,  15  in  the 
Pacific,  and  25  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  interior  rivers.  Some  of  the 
tenders  are  in  localities  where  coal  is  high.  We  have  one  at  San 
Juan,  P.  R. ;  we  have  several  tenders  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  the  price 
of  coal  has  been  quite  high  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  all  the  boats  coal  burners? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  quite  all.  We  have  some  oil  burners,  the  largest 
one  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shrfve.  Do  you  remember  what  you  have  had  to  pay  for  the 
oil-burning  vessel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1921  the  cost  of  fuel  oil  in  Alaska  was  $2.85  per 
barrel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  that  item  of  $780,000  for  supplies.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  about  $450,000  for  coal,  is  there  not  ?  If  so,  what  makes 
up  the  balance  of  the  item? 

Mr.  Pi^TNAM.  That  coal  falls  under  several  of  these  different 
items;  that  is,  under  tenders  and  light  vessels  and  a  smaller  quantity 
under  depots  and  under  light  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  estimate  what  the  coal  amounts  to  for 
tenders  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  tenders  use  the  greater  pail  of  the  bituminous 
coal,  about  50,000  tons,  estimated  to  cost  about  $450,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  about  the  $780,000?  What  is  that  furnishe<l 
for?  There  is  a  difference  l)etween  the  cost  of  the  supplies  generally 
and  the  coal  for  the  tenders  amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  $3(M),(HM). 
That  has  not  been  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Supplies  for  tenders  include  a  numl)er  of  items. 
Some  of  the  largest  items  are  cordage,  paint,  engine  oil,  and  other 
engineroom  supplies.  If  you  look  at  an  inventory  of  a  vessel,  yon 
will  find  that  it  will  be  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  pages  of  dif- 
ferent items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  you  have  about  55  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.    This  covers  about  55  tenders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Isn't  that  a  pretty  large  sum?  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
about  $6,000  per  boat.  I  wi^  you  would  give  us  a  little  more  detail 
with  regard  to  that. 

Capt.  King.  It  is  rather  hard  to  explain  that  without  going  into 
figures  to  show  how  the  total  is  arrived  at.  I  think,  however,  that 
that  is  not  an  excessive  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Give  us  a  general  idea. 

Capt.  King.  Our  vessels  are  really  steam  lighters.  They  have 
derrick  masts,  with  heavy  tackle  for  lifting  buoys  out  of  the'  water. 
That  is  work  that  is  done  all  day  long.  They  lift  these  very  heavy 
weights.  Out  at  sea  where  these  vessels  are  rolling,  everything  must 
be  kept  in  first-class  condition,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  the  men. 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  property  under  them.  That  means  tre- 
mendous wear  on  the  cordage.  It  means  that  one  of  our  ships  will 
probably  use  three  or  four  times  as  much  rope  as  a  similar  vessel 
used  in  ordinary  commercial  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  "What  is  the  weight  of  some  of  the  heaviest  buoys  ? 

Capt.  King.  In  my  district  the  heaviest  buoys  weigh  about  12 
tons. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  two  buoys  which  weigh  18  tons  each,  but 
those  are  exceptional  ones. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  cordage,  I  suppose,  must  be  of  sufficient 
strength. 

Capt.  King.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  strand  it  can  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  then  great  danger. 

Capt.  King.  These  weights  are  lifted  right  over  the  deck  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  men.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  heavy  cordage  in 
doing  the  work.    One  towline  may  be  worth  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  purchase  the  cordage? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mostly  from  the  Navy.  It  is  manufactured  at  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard.    That  is  a  very  superior  quality  of  rope. 

Capt.  King.  When  they  can  not  supply  it  we  go  into  the  market 
and  buv  cordage  of  a  well-known  brand  and  well  tested. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  think  of  some  other  big  items  that  will  make 
up  this  total  1  '         ' 

Afr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  considerable  expenditure  for  fuel  other 
than  coal,  about  $63,000  for  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  and  gasoline;  then 
there  are  such  items  as  tools,  ice,  water,  bedding,  etc. 

I  have  a  number  of  items  which  I  can  read  irom  this, sheet.  For 
instance,  64,000  pounds  of  boiler  tubes  is  one  item.  That  is  mainly 
for  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  take  for  the  year  1921  some  typical  vessel 
and  go  into  a  detailed  analysis? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  I  could. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr,  Putnam.  Do  you  mean  the  principal  items  of  supply  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  I  think  that  would  apply  to  the  wnole  situa- 
tion.   What  would  apply  to  one  ship  would  apply  to  another. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  would  like  the  quantities  and  costs  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  This  is  a  very  large  item.  I  would  like  for  you 
to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Very  well. 


statement  of  supplies  and  equipment  used  on  and  issued  to  the  lighthouse  tender 

Orchid;'  fiscal  year  1921. 


n 


Coal  (steaming),  2,111  tons $21,202 

Coal  (galley),  12  tons 170 

Lubricating  oils,  etc.,  450  gaUons 348 

Lead  (red  and  white)  and  zinc,  1,625  pounds 181 

Paints,   58   gallons , 146 

Turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  95  gallons 110 

Soap,  1,160  pounds— 164  cakes 106 

Orate  bars,  9,500  pounds 422 

Water,  estimated 150 

Ice 472 

Electrical    supplies 177 

Plumbing   supplies 165 

Rope.  2,479  pounds 700 

Rubber  boots  and  clothing 125 

Hoee,  canvas  and  fire 193 

Supplies  for  small  boats . 274 

Bed  clothing — 110 

MiBcellaneouB  deck  supplies ■    621 

Miscellaneous  engineer  supplies 491 

Total 26,163 
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BEPAIBB  AND  IMPBOVEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  item  of  repairs 
and  improvements.    Just  what  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  I^UTNAM.  Bepairs  and  improvements  have  to  be  made  on  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  120  vessels  during  the  course  of  each  year. 
Under  our  regulations  they  are  all  docked  and  the  bottoms  repainted 
or  examined  each  year.    All  that  ship  work  is  q^uite  expensive. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  your  repairs  and  improvements  for  55 
vessels  will  average  about  $5,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  1  es.  One  reason  for  that  average  is  the  high  cost  of 
the  repairs  of  certain  vessels  and  the  age  of  some  of  our  vessels.  Our 
tenders  in  this  service,  on  an  average,  are  21  years  old.  This  means 
that  they  are  getting  rather  old  and  into  a  weakened  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  account  of  that  age  of  the  vessels  the  amount  of 
annual  repair  work  is  rather  high.  We  will  come  later  in  the  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question  of  the  replacement  of  some  of 
the  vessels.  We  occasionally  have  work  on  a  vessel  which  runs  up 
to  $40,000  or  $50,000  for  a  single  vessel,  and  that  makes  the  average 
rather  high.  Sometimes  we  have  to  tear  out  the  vessel  and  repla(*e 
the  boilers  and  put  in  new  plates.  That  has  to  be  done  on  these 
vessels  if  we  are  going  to  use  vessels  that  are  20  or  30  or  40  years  old, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Shrev^e.  And  some  of  these  vessels  you  repaired  in  1921  to  the 
extent  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Our  annual  report  gives* the  cost  of  repairs 
to  each  vessel  during  the  year.  In  the  tables  here  we  have  the  cost 
of  repairs  on  every  vessel — every  light  vessel  and  every  tender  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.    That  appears  .on  pages  40,  41,  42,  and  43. 

Capt.  King  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  age 
of  many  of  these  vessels  the  improvements  make  an  item  of  con- 
siderable expense.  We  are  using  larger  buoys  than  we  did  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  When  we  come  to  handlinc:  these  buoys  we  have  to 
put  heavier  hoisting  gear  on  the  vessels.  These  old  vessels  did  not 
furnish  decent  quarters  for  the  men.  We  have  had  to  tear  out  the 
old  quarters  and  make  them  suitable  for  the  men  as  to  living  condi- 
tions. This  is  really  the  home  of  the  men.  In  the  earlier  vessels  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  living  conditions,  but  in  recent  years  we 
nave  attempted  to  make  the  living  conditions  more  suitable.  It  keeps 
the  men  better  satisfied  and  it  pays  the  Government. 

INCn>ENTAI.  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shre\t.  The  next  item  is  incidental  expenses,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  general  contingent  expense.  The  total  is^ 
over  a  million  dollars.  That  is  a  small  percentage  and  is  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  contingencies  that  arise  in  the  operation  of  the  vessels. 

» 

light  vessei^. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  can  take  up  the  question  of  light  vessels. 
WTiat  you  have  said  about  tenders  would  apply  to  the  light  vessel^, 
would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  The  conditions  are  very  similar.  The  repair 
item  is  even  more  serious  because  of  age  of  vessels,  but  the  amount  is 
less  because  of  the  size,  and  there  is  less  machinery  in  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  vessels  average  23  years  in  age? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  tenders  average  21  years,  and  the  light  vessels 
30  years  in  age.  Some  of  the  tenders  are  much. older  than  that,  and 
12  of  the  light  vessels  are  over  50  years  old. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  estimated  life  of  a  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  that  they  ought  to  be  good  for  25  or  30 
years  of  service.  Some  are  over  what  we  consider  a  usable  age.  We 
nave  not  been  able  to  replace  them.  We  have  some  over  60  years 
of  age.  They  were  built  a  long  time  ago  out  of  white  oak.  They 
arc  only  put  in  service  under  certain  conditions.  There  are  some 
duties  which  we  consider  too  dangerous  for  their  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Rations  on  light  vessels  are  the  same  as  on  tenders, 
I  suppose? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  same  situation  as  on  tenders.  There 
has  been  a  slight  reduction.  The  officers  get  a  little  less  subsistence 
allowance  than  on  tenders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  you  say  is  the  general  condition  of  your 
fleet  taken  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  condition  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  in 
my  annual  report  a  statement  on  the  condition  of  the  fleet. 

Air.  Shre\^.  You  might  make  brief  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  will  come  up  in  connection  with  the  special 
works.     Would  you  rather  take  it  up  at  that  time  or  now  ? 

DEPOTS. 
RENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  pass  on.  Here  is  an  item  of  "  Depots."  We 
have  not  considered  that.    Take  "  Bents,"  $6,300. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  have  to  pay  rent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Most  of  the  depots  are  owned  by  the  Government, 
but  there  are  a  few  places  where  we  rent.  Where  a  depot  happens 
to  be  on  an  island  we  sometimes  rent  the  use  of  a  wharf  on  the  water 
front. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  put  in  a  statement  showing  what  you  pay 
for  rent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  the  amount  paid,  where  the  buildings  are 
located,  and  what  accommodations  you  get.  That  would  give  us  an 
idea  as  to  future  plans  and  the  advisability  of  building,  etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  seeking  appropriations  for  a  number  of  our 
depots,  to  improve  our  depots,  or  establish  new  depots.  That  would 
do  away  with  a  considerable  part  of  this  rent. 

Statement  of  annual  rents  paid  for  lighthouse  depots. 

First  district,  Portland,  Me.,  outer  end  of  wharf  and  storehouse $3, 000 

y'ifth  district.  Portsmouth,  Va.,  wharf  as  annex  to  depot 900 

Eighteenth  district,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  wharf  on  water  front  and 

shed - 1»200 

Nineteenth  district,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  storehouse  for  depot 1, 200 

Total ^ 6»  300 

88283—22 36 
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BEPAIBS   AND  IMPBOVEMENTS. 


Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  about  this  item  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  these  depots,  amounting  to  $72,880  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Nearly  all  of  these  lighthouse  depots  comprise  store- 
houses and  wharves,  pil  houses,  shops,  etc.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  buildings.  The  general  depot  in  New  York,  for  instance,  has  a 
large  number  of  shops  and  storehouses.  At  most  of  the  depots  there 
are  dwellings  for  the  depot  keeper.  This  item  takes  care  of  the 
repairs  of  the  wharves  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  all  these  depots  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  haven't  the  special  value  of  the  depots.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  approximate  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  Light- 
house Service  is  somewhere  around  $80,000,000,  based  on  original 
cost.  That  would  include  the  vessels,  lighthouses,  depots,  real  estate, 
and  all.  I  have  not  the  item  for  the  depots  separately.  Probably  tho 
present  replacement  value  would  be  very  much  higher.  Many  of  the 
lighthouses  were  built  50  or  more  years  ago  when  the  cost  of  con- 
struction was  not  more  than  one-third  to  one-quarter  of  what  it  is 
now. 


SITPPLIES. 


Mr.  Shren^e.  Your  estimate  for  supplies  is  $92,000,  which  is  $;^,(K)o 
less  than  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  $10,000  less  than  was  expended  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  give  a  detailed  statement  of  what 
supplies  for  the  depot  would  be  included  in  this  item  of  $92,(K)(). 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  cover  such  things  as  coal.  There  wouKI 
also  be  some  coal  in  that  item.  There  would  be  such  items  as  paint. 
That  is  used  at  the  depot  and  would  be  charged  to  that  item.  We 
have  quarters  for  the  Keepers  for  these  depots,  and  the  upkeep  of 
those  qiiarters  has  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  depots  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  list  of  our"  depots  with  the  location  of 
each  one  on  page  34  of  the  annual  report.  There  are  41  depots  in 
that  list.  Some  of  those  are  principal  depots  and  others  are  subordi- 
nate. In  nearly  all  of  these  depots  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repair 
work  done,  and  there  are  small  machine  shops  at  all  important  de- 
pots. Besides,  you  must  consider  the  tools  and  supplies  to  operate 
the  machinery.  Those  come  under  this  item  of  supplies.  That  is  an 
important  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of  your  ships  if 
necessary? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  have  docking  facilities.  However,  we 
do  considerable  repair  work  at  the  depots.  In  some  cases  we  make 
quite  extensive  repairs,  especially  on  the  Lakes,  but  that  does  not 
include  docking  or  heavy  work. 


offices. 


STATIONERY  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Mr.  Shrems.  We  now  come  to  the  item  "Offices."  Take  sta- 
tionery and  office  supplies,  $17,000.  That  has  been  about  the  same 
for  vears  back,  has  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  of  "  offices  "  covers  the  19  district  offices. 
It  does  not  refer  to  the  bureau  here  in  Washington.  This  covers 
supplies.  Some  of  these  offices,  as  for  instance,  Capt.  King's  office 
over  in  Baltimore,  handle  a  large  amount  of  work.  Quite  a  large 
amount  of  business  is  handled  on  that  particular  office.  This  in- 
cludes all  office  supplies. 

Mr.  SHRE^^.  Has  the  price  of  supplies  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  has  been  a  reduction,  but  there  has  also 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  office  work.  Some  of  these  new 
systems  that  have  been  put  in  operation,  such  as  the  Budget  system, 
has  caused  an  increase  in  work  and  the  purchase  of  more  material, 
due  to  the  use  of  additional  reports,  and  so  on. 

*  TELEGRAPH    AND  TELEPHONES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  item  for  telegraph  and  telephone  charges  has 
remained  practically  the  same  for  several  years. 

ilr.  Putnam.  Yes.     I  think  there  has  been  little  change. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  Do  you  use  radio  on  ships? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  have  radio  on  all  large  outside  tenders. 
There  is  also  radio  maintained  on  a  number  of  the  lightships.  That 
was  placed  on  them  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  come  to  that  later,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  as  to  radio  fog  signals,  but  is  not  another 
matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  use  radio  for  communication,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  for  all  the  larger  tenders.  They  are  equipped 
with  radio  apparatus.  There  is  a  great  saving  and  advantage  in  its 
use.  For  instance,  if  we  communicate  bv  radio,  the  superintendent 
directs  a  tender  to  go  right  to  a  buoy,  if  there  is  something  wrongs 
without  wasting  any  time.  If  we  do  not  have  communication  of  that 
sort  with  a  tender,  it  may  have  to  go  right  back,  after  getting  in- 
structions, to  the  locality  where  the  tender  was  in  the  first  place.  So 
there  is  a  very  considerable  saving  in  that  respect.  It  more  than  pays 
for  the  extra  cost. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  large  item  for  traveling  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  $32,Q00,  which  seems  to  run  along  about  the  same  year  after 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  cost  of  traveling 
expenses  for  three  years.  That  covers  necessary  traveling  expenses  in 
the  19  lighthouse  districts.  Under  our  regulations  every  station  and 
every  vessel  must  be-  inspected  usually  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
either  the  superintendent,  or  one  of  his  principal  assistants,  nmst 
miake  the  inspection.  That  may  be  done  by  tender,  but  it  is  often- 
times cheaper  to  go  by  rail.  I  think,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
service,  it  is  quite  reasonable.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  a 
proper  degree  of  efficiency  to  have  rigid  inspection. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  rent.  $4,100. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  refers  to  the  lew  cases  where  we  rent  district 
offices.  Most  of  our  offices  are  in  Government  buildings.  A  few  are 
in  our  own  depots. 
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FREIGHT,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Freight  etc.,  $95,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  covers  all  the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the 
stations  and  from  our  general  depot  to  the  various  districts.  It 
covers  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the  districts  and  out  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  covers  all  transportation  in  these  19  districts,  except  what 
we  do  with  our  own  vessels.  Our  vessels  carry  supplies  to  some  of 
the  stations  and  to  practically  all  the  lighthouses.  This  is  largely 
railroad  transportation,  or  ocean  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  on  special  supplies  that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  in  the 
£ast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Couldn't  they  be  bought  locally  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A  large  part  is  bought  locally  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  there  is  some  special  equipment,  such  as  fog-signal  machinery 
and  lamps,  etc.,  that  have  to  be  shipped  by  freight  to  the  various 
districts. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  total  for  the  year  1923  is  $4,200,000.  The  esti- 
mate for  1922  was  $4,400,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  time  we  made  up  this  detailed  estimate  we 
estimated  there  would  be  a  deficiency  for  1922.  That  was  last 
August.  We  now  believe  we  will  get  through  without  the  deficiency. 
We  are  certainly  making  every  effort  to  do  so.  That  accounts  for 
that  difference.  When  this  estimate  was  made  up  we  did  not  be- 
lieve we  could  get  through.  That  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year, 
$4^^00,000,  is  $400,000  less  than  we  had  submitted  to  Congress.* 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  did  you  spend  during  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  I  haven't  that  figure.  We  allot  these  funds  to  the 
various  districts  to  carry  on  the  work  during  the  year.  We  do  not 
allot  all  at  once,  but  the  amount  that  we  do  allot  is  more  than  half 
of  the  available  appropriation.    It  is  more  than  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  they  keep  within  the  allotment? 

Mr.  Pi-tNAM.  If  we  possibly  can,  we  do.  We  hold  a  small  reserve 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such 
contingencies  as  may  arise,  such  as  storm  damage.  There  may  he. 
for  instance,  a  severe  hurricane  that  would  cause  damage  in  some 
one  district.  We  can  not  except  them  to  meet  the  damage  out  of 
the  regular  allotment,  and  we  hold  in  reserve  a  small  amount  to  meet 
such  contingencies  as  that. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  much  of  a  reserve  do  you  keep  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  at  the  present  time  about  $60,000  under 
this  appropriation.  That  is  not  much  over  IJ  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priation.   It  is  a  very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  of  what  you  originallv 
put  in  in  making  up  that  surplus  ? 

Mt".  Ptttnam.  We  did  not  report  that  as  surplus.  We  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  such.  It  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
based  upon  past  experience,  with  reference  to  contingencies  that  are 
apt  to  happen  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  year.  If  there  is  no 
storm  damage,  the  money  will  be  necessary  to  operate  the  districts 
throughout  the  year.  Most  of  the  districts,  if  they  do  not  have  more 
allotment,  will  have  to  seriouslv  cut  down,  so  that  the  reserve  is  to 
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meet,  in  the  first  place,  storm  damage  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
help  out  in  cases  of  necessity. 

In  the  sum  total  you  will  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  we  ex- 
pended within  $4,500  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $4,600,000.  This 
is  simply  a  system  of  guarding  against  contingencies  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  idea  is  that  that  will  be  expended  by  the  end  of 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  I  feel  sure  it  will. 

CONDITION  OF  LIGHTHOUSE  8EBVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  say  the  conidtion  of  the  service  is  good,  but 
I  think  that,  due  to  war  conditions  and  due  to  the  curtailment  of 
expenditures  since  these  high  prices  began  three  or  four  years  ago, 
the  service  has  not  been  kept  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 
We  have  not  kept  up  our  repairs  as  we  should  like  to.  We  have  not 
kept  up  our  stations  as  they  were  kept  up  four  or  five  years  ago. 
They  are  not  in  the  condition  they  used  to  be  or  in  the  condition  that 
we  feel  they  ought  to  be.  The  average  age  of  the  vessels  is  greater. 
In  connection  with  a  service  like  this,  I  think  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  keeping  the  stations  in  first-class  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  deteriorating  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  The  most  essential  things  we  are  looking  after, 
but  thin^  like  fences  and  various  minor  buildings  have  not  been 
kept  up  in  the  condition  that  they  used  to  be  kept  in.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  kept  up  better  for  the  general  morale  of  the  service.  Our 
stations  are  nearly  all  in  very  prominent  localities.  People  judge 
the  service  by  the  way  the  stations  are  kept,  and  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  lighthouses  and  the  'stations  has  been  that  they  are 
models.  They  have  been  something  that  the  Government  has  been 
proud  of.  I  think  that  when  a  station  has  a  fence  around  it* that  is 
falling  down  or  a  roof  that  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition  you  can  not 
expect  the  same  service  from  the  light  keeper  as  you  would  get  if 
everything  were  in  proper  shape. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  far  as  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  concerned,  are  you 
rendering  the  same  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;'  we  put  that  before  everything  else.  It 
is  our  first  obligation  to  keep  the  lights  burning  and  the  fog  signals 
operating.  We  have  always  laid  stress  upon  keeping  the  vessels  in 
proper  condition ;  that  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  has  to  be  done. 
We  either  do  that  or  take  the  vessels  in  and  discontinue  their  use. 
We  can  not  afford  to  use  them  if  they  are  not  safe  by  reason  of  lack 
of  repair.  However,  many  of  the  vessels  are  in  bad  condition  by 
reason  of  their  age. 

If  you  will  allow  me  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  another  thing.  In  operating  a  service 
like  this,  with  many  supply  depots  and  the  general  depot  at  New 
York,  and  with  many  scattered  units  of  work,  it  is  important  to  keep 
a  good  working  balance  of  supplies  on  hand.  As  a  result  of  war 
conditions,  one  thing  that  has  happened  is  that  we  were  not  able  to 
keep  our  stock  of  supplies,  and  that  has  affected  the  efficiency  of  the 
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service  somewhat.  We  have  not  all  the  supplies  at  our  depots  to 
meet  the  needs  that  arise,  but  the  conditions  in  this  respect  are 
improving. 

DUTIES  AND  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  PAID  FBOM  APPROPRIATION  FOR  GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  On  page  98  you  have  not  given  us  the  totals.  That 
goes  back  several  pages,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Are  you  referring  to  the  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  total  number  of  persons? 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Under  employees,  wages,  mechanics,  artisans,  labor- 
ers, etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  the  total  number  of  employees  under 
that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  long  list. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  it  to  you  approximately  from  my  tables 
of  personnel  here.  On  June  30,  1921,  there  were  1,950  persons  em- 
ployed under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  tnere  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  the  number  on  that  day,  but  the  list  here 
includes  each  temporary  employment  during  the  year,  so  the  number 
is  greater.  A  great  many  of  these  are  outside  laborers  employed 
temporarily  by  the  day;  126  carpenters,  for  instance,  at  a  daily  rate. 

mv,  Shreve.  If  a  carpenter  works  only  one  day,  do  you  count  h'm 
as  a  man  having  been  in  your  servic  e? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  bureau  report  (p.  14),  we  count  the  nuinl)er 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is,  the  number  employed  on 
that  particular  day — but  in  this  Budget  table  is  the  total  nural)er 
employed,  even  for  short  periods. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  item  of  carpenters,  for  instance!  You  have 
a  number  of  carpenters  employed.  Are  they  at  work  on  buildings  ^ 
Do  they  come  in  the  general  work  of  repairs  mentioned  in  other 
places  ?' 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Some  of  those  are  men  who  are  employed 
regularly  practically  throughout  the  year  at  these  depots.  At  our 
principal  depots  we  have  carpenters  regularly  employed  for  Inmi 
work  and  various  lines  of  carpenter  work.  Dther  carpenters  an» 
employed  temporarily  at  the  various  stations. 

Mr.' Shreve.  The  items  that  we  have  just  referred  to  conceminjr 
repairs  include  wages  of  carpenters? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  but  all  these  wage  items  in  this  column  are  to 
be  added  to  these  items  we  have  just  gone  over — ^various  improve- 
ments, and  so  on.  As  you  will  notice,  the  total  of  these  detailetl 
amounts,  including  the  wages  and  the  other  details,  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  appropriation.  All  these  services  on  pages  96  to  i^*^ 
are  included  in  tne  total  on  page  99. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  item  of  foreman  is  cjuite  an  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  In  the  large  districts  there  is  at  least  one 
foreman  who  handles  the  more  important  jobs  of  repair  and  con- 
struction throughout  the  district.  He  will  be  sent  to  the  locality  to 
do  an  extensive  piece  of  repair  work.  He  either  takes  some  work- 
men with  him  or  employs  them  on  the  ground.  He  mav  not  remain 
there  all  the  time,  but  he  generally  carries  it  through.    He  is  a  man  df 
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some  responsibility.  These  men  are  paid  on  an  annual  basis.  They 
Are  men  who  have  had  long  training  in  this  particular  work. 
Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  item  of  527  laborers? 
Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  laborers  employed  at  the  depots  and  on 
miscellaneous  work  in  connection  with  the  repairs  at  the  various  sta- 
tions. That  number  includes  temporary  employment.  There  is  not 
that  number  employed  continuously  throug:hout  the  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  you  are  paying  some  of  them  $7.26. 
Isn't  that  a  pretty  high  rate  of  wages  for  a  laboring  man  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  high  in  the  East.  I  think  that  at 
least  recently  we  have  had  to  pay  as  high  as  that  in  Alaska  and  in 
remote  localities.  We  have  to  pay  these  extreme  rates  at  times.  I 
think  that  $7.25  would  apply  only  to  some  remote  locations,  and  was 
a  rate  paid  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  not  at  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  fix  these  wages  under  these  appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  per  diem  wages  are  based  on  the  going  scale 
in  the  vicinity  or  on  the  navy  yard  rates.  If  we  have  mechanics  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  navy  yard,  we  find  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  use  the 
navy  yard  scale.  Ilie  instructions  to  our  superintendents  are  to 
follow  the  local  wage  rates.  To  pay  above  a  certain  rate,  however, 
the  superintendent  must  get  authority  from  the  bureau. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  wages  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  practi- 
cally all  these  rates  of  wages.  There  have  been  reductions,  as  you 
know,  made  in  the  navy  yard  scale,  and  we  have  followed  those  re- 
ductions and  the  reduction  in  local  rates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of 
the  reductions  you  have  made  in  wages  and  show  about  when  they 
were  made,  covering  laborers,  mechanics,  and  carpenters. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  give  that  for  these  navy  yard  reductions.  It 
will  be  impracticable  to  give  in  detail  the  reductions  in  the  general 
field  service.  They  run  differently  in  the  different  localities.  The 
superintendents  follow  the  general  going  scale.  A  systematic  reduc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  depots  where  we  have  followed  the  navy 
yard  scale.  We  have  made  several  reductions  of  those  rates  in  the 
last  year,  just  as  the  Navy  has. 

The  principal  reductions  made  in  the  wages  of  per  diem  employees, 
mechanics,  laborers,  etc.,  were  as  follows:    Effective  July  16,  1921, 
$75,998;  October  1,  1921,  $46,148;  November  16,  1921,  $6,521;  total 
at  the  rate  of  $128,667  per  annum. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Lamplighters.    There  is  quite  a  variation  there. 
Mr.  Putnam.  These  lamplighters  are  men  who  maintain  the  post 
fights  on  the  rivers  and  the  minor  lights  up  the  heads  of  channels, 
and  so  on.    They  are  generally  contract  employees  and  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  ^f  lights  they  maintain.    In  these  cases  where 
higher  amounts  are  paid,  a  single  man  takes  care  of  a  large  number 
of  lights.    The  average  pay  is  about  $10  per  light  per  month.    One 
nian  may  take  care  of,  possibly,  as  many  as  15  lights. 
Mr.  Shkeve.  Does  he  furnish  his  own  equipment? 
Mr.  Putnam.  In  general  he  furnishes  his  o\^'n  boat.    It  is  a  con- 
tract service.    I  have  here  the  case  of  a  lamp  lighter  in  the  15th  dis- 
trict, which  is  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  who  receives  $192  per 
nionih.    He  maintains  19  lights.    He  is  paid  on  an  average  of  J>10 
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per  licfht  per  month  for  maintaining  those  lights.  Considering  the 
work  that  he  does  and  the  fact  that  he  must  go  to  the  lights  at  least 
once  a  day,  and  that  he  operates  his  own  boat,  it  is  an  economical 
method  of  keeping  the  lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  he  pay  for  his  own  gasoline? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  he  pays  for  his  own  gasoline. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  proposed  increases  in  this  class  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  slight  increase  made  in  this 
class  of  employment  during  the  existence  of  war  conditions  on  ac- 
count principally  of  the  increased  cost  of  gasoline.  I  think  the 
men  are  not  oeing  paid  as  well  as  they  were  some  years  ago  because 
the  cost  of  their  luel  and  equipment  is  much  more,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  living  costs,  it  is  not  contem- 
plated at  the  present  time  to  make  any  change. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  your  item  of  1.360  do  you  mean  to  say  you  em- 
ployed some  of  these  men  at  $1  a  day?    Is  that  the  correct  figure? 

Mr.  Putnam.  From  $199  a  year  to  $1  a  year.  That  is  the  range. 
We  have  about  a  dozen  employees  who  are  paid  $1  a  year.  They  are 
men  who  take  care  of  abandoned  reservations.  We  have  a  numl>er 
of  stations  that  have  been  abandoned,  but  we  are  holding  them 
because  they  may  be  needed  again  sometime  in  the  future.  In  gen- 
eral there  is  a  dwelling  there  in  good  enough  condition  to  live  in. 
The  real  remuneration  of  the  man  is  the  use  of  the  dwelling.  He 
keeps  up  the  station  and  takes  care  of  the  dwelling,  so  that  it  is  an 
•advantageous  thing  for  the  Government.  We  have  little  expense 
and  the  man  gets  the  use  of  the  dwelling. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  he  protects  the  property  for  the  use 
of  it? 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  Yes ;  that  is  what  it  means.  It  is  an  economical  way 
to  take  care  of  some  of  these  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  total  of  all  these  salaries  enumerated  on  these 
two  or  three  pages  worked  into  the  sum  total  that  we  went  over  a 
little  while  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  All  the*  compensation  shown  on  these  pages  is 
included  in  the  estimate  of  $4,200,000;  the  proportion  of  that  item 
which  is  compensation  is  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one- fourth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  10.80  o'clock  to- 
morrow  morning. 

Saturday,  February  4, 1922. 
supplies  and  spare  equipment. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  connection  with  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday  in 
reference  to  the  item  for  general  expenses,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  equipment  had  been  depleted  and  we  are  not  carrying 
the  same  amount  of  supplies  and  spare  equipment  as  we  did  before 
the  war  conditions,  as  a  result  of  our  appropriations  not  going  so  f  ftr. 
Conditions  in  this  respect  have  somewhat  improved,  however, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  vou  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  continue 
carrying  small  stocKS  and  not  stock  up  in  these  times  of  high  prices } 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  that  was  another  reason.  We  have  not 
bought  at  high  prices  any  more  than  we  absolutely  had  to.  As  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mr.  William 
Livingstone,  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  of  Detroit, 
the  organization  of  all  the  operators  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
urging  us  to  keep  on  hand  a  larger  number  of  spare  gas  buoys.  He 
calls  attention  to  two  cases  where  wrecks  have  occurred,  and  he  states 
there  have  been  accidents  to  other  lake  steamers  on  these  wrecks  due 
to  their  not  being  sufficiently  marked  promptly  on  account  of  our  not 
having  sufficient  spare  equipment. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  many  dollars  worth  of  supplies  do  you  carry  all 
the  time  ?     In  other  words,  what  is  your  stock  worth  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  could  not  say,  because  we  have  supplies  in  all  the 
34  depots  I  mentioned  yesterday. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  take  an  inventory  at  all? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  an  inventory  every  year,  but  we 
have  not  consolidated  those  inventories  as  to  the  amount  on  hand. 
That  could  be  readily  done. 

The  Chairman.  Iiow  does  your  inventory  compare  now  with  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  consolidated  those  inventories  to  get 
the  totals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  your  thought  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  believe  that  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  kept 
at  about  the  same  amount,  but  our  inventories  are  less  than  they 
were  before  the  war  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  can  not  compare  these  times  with  war 
times. 

Mr.  Putnam.  And  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  think  our  inven- 
tories have  run  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  expect  to  lay  in  a  big  stock  of  supplies  with 
the  money  you  are  asking  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  with  the  amount  estimated  here  we  do  not 
expect  to  be  able'  to  make  any  material  increase  in  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  make  any  increase  in  your  supplies  in  view  of  the 
downward  trend  of  prices  and  with  less  business  now  than  you  have 
ever  had.    Why  is  not  this  a  good  time  to  begin  to  economize. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  been  trying  to  economize  all  the  time. 
We  have  never  carried  a  stock  of  supplies  beyond  what  we  thought 
was  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  service.  It  has  never 
been  our  policy  to  stock  up  on  supplies,  but  simply  to  keep  sufficient 
on  hand  to  meet  the  needs  in  the  most  economical  way.  It  is  not 
economical  to  keep  such  a  small  stock  of  supplies  on  hand  that  we 
can  not  send  all  the  supplies  to  one  station  at  one  hand,  for  instance. 
We  have  to  send  a  tender  or  use  other  transportation  to  get  the 
supplies  to  the  light  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  bureau  will  expend  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
rooney  that  will  be  spent  this  year  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
That  includes  all  the  other  services  like  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  and  so  on.  I  can  not  understand  why  your  bureau 
should  cost  so  much  to  operate.  * 
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Mr.  PuTXAM.  If  you  will  look  back  for  10  years,  you  will  find  that 
the  same  condition  existed  then.  The  service  is  a  lai^  and  widely 
extended  service,  and  you  can  not  operate  a  service  that  requires  that 
many  men  and  maintains  16.0(K)  aids  to  navigation  without  a  con- 
siderable expenditure.  Because  of  its  extended  operation  of  outside 
stations  and  vessels  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  other  bureaus  men- 
tioned. It  is  in  the  nature  of  its  functions  a  considerable  part  of  the 
department  as  respects  expense  and  number  of  personnel,  and  always 
has  been. 

In  1914  the  first  separate  year  of  the  Department  of^ Comment 
the  appropriations  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  were  52  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  department ;  in  the  present  estimates  for  1923  they 
are  44  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  SiiR£\x.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  an  inventon* 
showing  a  comparison  of  your  stocks  for  the  last  three  years,  so 
that  we  can  compare  1923  with  some  of  the  years  before  the  war. 
Of  course  we  do  not  expect  you  to  get  back  to  prewar  conditions,  but 
we  want  to  get  as  far  along  the  road  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  never  been  our  policy  to  carry  any  more  stock 
than  was  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  service. 

The  value  of  the  stock  at  the  lightnouse  depots  in  the  19  district^ 
in  1913  and  1914  (average)  was  $1,120,000,  and  in  1920  and  VM 
(average)  it  was  $1,546,000.  On  account  of  much  higher  costs  the 
latter  probably  represents  materially  less  quantities  than  the  former. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  alternate  plan  for  consolidating 
all  our  general  expense  items,  on  page  95.  Of  course,  that  is  a  chan^r^* 
in  the  existing  system,  and  I  simply  Wanted  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  submitted  and  the  statement  shows  the  advantage  there  wouKI 
be  in  carrying  this  work  on  with  a  consolidated  appropriation. 

SALARIES,    KiiXPERB   OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  'Shrbve.  The  next  item  is,  "Keepers  of  lighthouses:  For 
salaries  of  not  exceeding  1,800  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  an<l 
persons  attending  lights,  exclusive  of  post  lights,  $1,300,000."  This 
IS  the  same  amount  that  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  sup- 
pose the  same  conditions  obtain  all  over  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  of  keepers  in  the  Lighthouse* 
Service  varies  only  slightly  from  year  to  year.  There  are  some 
increases  in  stations,  but  those  are  largely  offset  by  our  policy  in 
recent  years  to  put  in  automatic  apparatus,  and  wherever  we  estab- 
lish an  automatic  light  we  usually  uispense  with  the  services  of  one 
or  more  keepers,  and  those  things  have  about  offset  each  other. 
The  number  of  keepers,  however,  is  slightly  diminished.  We  have 
less  light  keepers  now  than  we  had  some  years  ago.  This  item  for  a 
number  of  years  has  authorized  1,800  persons,  and  the  actual  num- 
ber estimated  for  in  our  present  estimate  is  only  1,739. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  How  are  the  wages  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  pay  of  a  light  keeper  is  fixed  by  law 
at  not  to  exceed  $840.  The  present  average  pay  is  slightly  under 
that  amount.  The  details  of  this  estimate  are  for  1,470  keepers  an<l 
assistant  keepers  at  an  average  pay  of  $840,  $1,234,800. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  exclusive  of  subsistence,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Shre\^.  How  many  of  those  people  have  you  now  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  our  present  number.  We  are  estimating  on 
our  present  number.  The  next  detail  of  this  item  is  for  substitute 
keepers,  30,  at  an  average  of  $500  a  year,  $15,000.  That  average  is 
less  than  what  we  actually  pay  them,  but  we  do  not  keep  the  full 
number  of  30  throughout  the  year.  The  next  item  is  for  lamplight- 
ers; that  is,  men  employed  for  the  minor  lights,  239,  and  their  pay 
ranges  from  $1  a  year  to  $1,440  a  year,  according  to  the  number  of 
lights  they  maintain,  and  the  total  for  that  is  $70,770. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  those  men  principally  employed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  employed  at  the  minor  lights  on  the  rivers, 
like  up  the  Hudson  River,  and  on  Lake  Champlain  and  places  of 
that  kind.    They  are  not  employed  at  the  main  stations  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  men  who  have  to  row  out  to  the  lights  at 
a  certain  hour? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  some  cases  they  have  to  row  out  to  the  lights; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GrTffin,  On  the  subject  of  lighting  these  buoys  or  lights  on 
the  river,  is  it  not  possible  to  save  considerable  expense  by  connect- 
ing them  with  wires  and  illuminating  them  or  starting  the  illumina- 
tion by  electricity? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  doing  that  to  a  considerable  extent  where 
the  lights  are  convenient  to  a  source  of  power  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  but  for  lights  on  a  channel  away  from  a  town,  of  course,  the 
expense  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  that  in 
those  cases. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  economical. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Will  yoii  have  any  balance  left  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Last  year  we  had  to  discharge  a  number  of 
these  substitute  keepers  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficiency,  and  we  will 
probably  have  the  same  condition  this  year.  We  have  already  in- 
structed our  people  not  to  fill  vacancies  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  these  substitute  keepers,  so  as  to  keep  within  the  ap- 
propriations.   We  are  running  very  close  on  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Does  the  assistant  keeper  get  the  same  money  that 
the  keeper  of  a  lighthouse  gets? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  their  pay  is  graded.  We  have  a  carefully 
worked  out  plan  for  the  pay  of  keepers  according  to  their  duties  and 
the  stations  and  the  apparatus  they  have,  as  shown  in  this  schedule 
which  I  will  submit.  The  total  of  the  three  items  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  $1,320,570.  We  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  lapsed  pay 
which  will,  bring  the  actual  expenditure  down  to  $1,300,000.  The 
pay  of  the  keepers  looks  very  small  and  is  small  for  the  responsible 
work  they  perform,  but  in  addition  to  this  pay  they  get  rations  of 
45  cents  a  day,  and  most  of  them  have  the  use  of  a  dwelling  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  they  get  a  small  allowance  of  coal  and 
often  have  the  use  of  a  small  tract  of  land  for  a  garden. 

Mr.  Shreve;.  And  they  get  the  bonus? 

Mr.  PtTTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  the  bonus  in  addition  to  this. 
There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  House  that  would  give  the  keepers  a 
small  increase  of  $120  a  year. 
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Mr.  Shbevb.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  the  statement 
which  you  have  submitted  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


Schedule  of  pay  of  keeper$. 


Class. 

Keeper. 

First 
assist- 
ant. 

Second 
assist- 
ant. 

Third 
assist- 
ant. 

Fourth 
assist- 
ant. 

Class. 

1 

Keeper. 

First 
assist- 
ant. 

Second 
assist- 
ant. 

Third    Fourth 
assist-  -  assist- 
ant.   ,    ant. 

1 

11,060 

1,020 

960 

900 

1900 

840 
780 
720 

1840        $780 
780  <        720 

1720 

'51 

6 

7 

8 

S840 
780 
720 
660 

1660 
600 

$600 

2 

■ 

3 

720 
660 

k 

4 

'•••.••.. 

1 

1             j       , . , . 

1             1 

Special. — ^All  atatioos  in  class  1,  differences  between  grades  same  as  class  1. 

Tlie  number  of  keepers  at  a  station  of  any  class  may  be  less  than  In  the  nbovt* 
sche<iule,  where  sufficient. 

All  lij^ht  stations  to  be  classifie<l  as  follows: 

Base  pay  of  keeper,  ordinary  shore  station,  without  power  foR  sifoial.  ukmI- 
erately  accessible  location,  having  quarters  for  families,  $720. 

Add  to  base  pay  ($720)  such  of  the  following  items  as  may  apply: 

(a)  $60  for  important  illuminating  api>aratu8  (order  1  to  3i  or  I.  O.  V.). 

(6)  $60  for  power  fog  signal  (on  certificate  of  i)roflciency  for  each  i)er8on). 

(c)  $120  for  stations  having  no  quarters  for  fanrilies  (with  allowable  adjust- 
ment  to  meet  exceptional  conditions). 

id)  $60  for  isolated  or  water  stations,  and  semiexposed  stations. 

{€)  $120  for  much  expostnl  and  isolated  stations  (with  allowable  range  u]) 
to  $180  to  meet  exceptional  conditions  of  isolation). 

(/)  For  care  of  additional  minor  lights,  equitable  amount  to  be  allowiHl. 
This  extra  allowance  is  not  to  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  dasslflcat'on  of 
stations.  Where  an  extra  keeper  Is  attached  to  station  on  account  of  additional 
lights,  such  arrangement  should  be  considered,  In  proper  cases,  in  lieu  of  addi- 
tional allowance  for  extra  lights. 

Subtract : 

(g)  $60  for  coast  stations  not  operated  all  year. 

(h)  $60  for  minor  light  (below  the  sixth  order). 

Maximum  pay  not  to  exceed  $1,080,  and  minimum  not  to  be  less  than  $0<V> 
for  keeper  (maxinnnn  and  minimum  $900  and  $600  respectively,  for  assistant 
keeper),  exclusive  of  exceptional  conditions  provided  for  under  items  (r). 
(e),  and    (/). 

Stations  may  be  advanced  or  lowered  one  class  for  sufficient  special  reasoni< 
to  be  stated  in  schedule. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  I  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  highest- 
paid  light  keeper  in  the  service  is  in  Alaska,  and  the  base  pay  of 
that  keeper  is  $1,2(>0  a  year.  I  would  like  to  saj^  in  reference  to 
these  light  keepers  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  rather  hazardous  duty 
and,  of  course,  it  is  quite  a  responsible  duty.  If  they  fail  to  keep 
a  light  burning,  or  fail  to  operate  their  fog  signal  properly,  it  may 
mean  the  loss  of  a  ship  with  many  lives.  They  are  also  exposed  to 
a  good  deal  of  personal  danger.  For  instance,  in  one  year  recently, 
43  of  the  light  keepers  were  injured  and  7  lost  their  lives,  and  there 
were  110  cases  where  these  keepers  aided  in  the  saving  of  life  and 

Eroperty.  On  account  of  the  location 'of  the  stations,  they  often 
ave  opportunities  to  aid  people  in  distress  as  well  as  vessels  and 
boats,  especially  small  boats  and  launches  in  distress.  We  have 
from  120  to  150  cases  a  year  where  persons  in  our  light  stations  or 
on  our  vessels  aid  vessels  or  boats  in  distress  or  rescue  individuals 
from  the  waters. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS. 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICEB8  AND  CREWS. 

Mr.  Smreve.  We  will  take  iin  the  next  item,  " Li|2:hthouse  vessels: 
For  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and 
lighthouse  tenders,  including  temporary  employment  when  neces- 
sary." 

You  are  asking  for  1923,  $1,800,000,  which  is  the  current  law. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  detailed  statement  showing  how  this 
amount  is  arrived  at.  The  present  authorized  base  pay  on  tenders 
and  light  vessels  is  $1,735,791,  and  we  are  paying  to  the  crews  of 
vessels  a  longevity  allowance  after  they  have  served  six  months 
in  the  service  which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $60,000,  making  a 
total  of  $1,795,791.  We  will  have  increases  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  details  submitted  here,  including  seven  ves- 
sels which  are  to  go  into  commission  and  the  care  of  a  number  of 
mine  planters  which  have  been  taken  over  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; the  total  increase  will  amount  to  $143,350.  There  are  de- 
creases due  to  vessels  being  put  out  of  commission  and  no  longer 
to  l)e  used,  according  to  the  list  given  here,  amounting  to  $108,804, 
making  a  net  increase  over  the  present  authorized  pay  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  $34,546;  making  the  total  estimated  pay  on  vessels, 
$1,830,337,  which  is  $30,000  more  than  the  amount  estimated  here, 
but  we  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  lapsed  pav,  and  we  estimate 
that  at  probably  $80,000. 

VESSELS  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTIOK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  appropriated  for  three  vessels  last  year,  did  we 
not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  appropriation  was  $1,000,000  for  vessels,  and 
under  this  five  vessels  are  under  construction  now.  They  are  light 
vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  they  are  included  in  this 
year's  estimate. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  five  last-named  vessels  on  that 
list.  There  is  no  additional  expense  for  pajr  on  four  of  those,  be- 
cause they  will  take  the  place  of  vessels  which  will  be  put  out  of 
commission. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  the  extra  expense  on  the  other  one  be  $34,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  the  expense  on  the  other  one  is  $3,210.  The 
net  increase,  comparing  all  these  deductions  with  all  the  increases, 
amounts  to  $34,546. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  only  increase  you  have  in  the  service  is  this  one 
ship,  because  the  others  are  to  be  substituted  for  other  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  the  Diamond  Shoal  ship  is  a  new  ship,  and 
the  tender  Aster  is  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  not  the  Diamond  Shoal  ship  take  the  place  of 
some  other  vessel. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Diamond  Shoal  ship  takes  the  place  of  a  ship 
that  was  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  in  1918.  It  is  not  covered  by 
our  present  autnorized  pay  because  we  have  not  had  that  ship  in 
commission  for  four  years.  On  this  estimate  for  salaries  of  vessels, 
I  ask  a  deduction  from  the  amount  of  $100,000,  so  that  this  amount 
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ma^  be  reduced  to  $1,700,000.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
Shipping  Board  has  just  announced  a  new  scale  of  pay  on  vessels; 
and  the  Lighthouse  Service,  since  the  beginning  of  war  conditions, 
has  followed  the  scales  of  pay  fixed  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  for  the  crews  on  its  vessels. 


AVERAGE  PAY  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 


Mr.  Shreve.  AVliat  is  the  percentage  of  reduction  of  the  Shippinjr 
Board  in  the  pay.  They  have  made  some  material  reductions  in  the 
pav  of  their  men.    Do  you  know  what  the  percentage  is? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  No;  I  could  not  give  that  in  percentage.  The  new 
rate  of  pay  for  officers  on  their  class  E  vessels  is  very  close  to  what 
we  are  already  paying.  We  have  been  paying  less  than  the  Shipping 
Board  rates  for  omcers  on  vessels,  so  that  the  effect  of  their  new  scale 
will  not  greatly  affect  the  officer's  on  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  obligation  in  law  on  your  part  to  follow 
the  precedent  or  lead  of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  there  is  not;  but  they  control  the  shipping 
industry  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  operate  on  any  less  scale  than  they 
fixed;  and,  of  course,  we  would  not  be  justified  in  operating  on  a 
higher  scale,  and  therefore,  as  a  practical  proposition,  we  have  had 
to  follow  their  scales. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  officers  and  men  are  employed  on  the 
vessels  in  your  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  approximately  500  officei*s  and  h37(i 
membere  of  crews. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  approximately  120  vessels. 

Mr.  Shkbve.  Are  they  all  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  the  officers  and  what  is 
the  average  pay  of  the  men? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  the  average  pay.  I  have  the  complete 
pay  scales. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  not  get  the  average  from  those  scales  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  could  get  that  for  you,  but  it  would  take  some 
time  to  do  it,  because  the  pay  of  our  officers  varies  all  the  way 
from  about  $1,200  up  to  $3,000  for  the  captains  of  the  largest 
£enders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  that,  but  the  average  pay  is  all  we 
want. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — In  the  present  authorized  schedule  the  average  base  pay  of  officer* 
on  ships  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  $1,658  and  of  members  of  crews  is  $70H. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  not  that  appear  on  page  101  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Page  101  gives  the  details  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  each  grade  of  omcers  and  men.  You  will  find  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  pay  of  the  various  grades  on  our  vessels  both  for 
the  officers  and  the  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  on  the  old  basis  and  is  not  what  I  am  getting 
at.    I  want  to  know  at  present  your  rates  of  pay  in  comparison  with 
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the  Shipping  Board.  There  have  been  great  reductions  made  by 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  been 
making  those  same  reductions.  I  would  also  like  for  you  to  give 
me  the  average  pay  for  the  oiRcers  and  men  in  the  Shipping  Board, 
the  same  as  you  are  going  to  do  in  your  bureau,  and  then  we  will 
have  something  with  which  to  make  a  comparison  in  order  to  know 
whether  you  are  under  or  over  the  Shipping  Board  rates. 

Mr.  Ptjtnam.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  handle  that  by  averages,  be- 
cause the  Shipping  Board,  for  instance,  has  five  grades  of  vessels, 
and  we  are  comparing  with  one  of  them.  They  grade  their  vessels 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  on  their  large  vessels  they  pay  very  much 
hijrher  than  they  do  on  their  class  E  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  would  not  class  your  vessels  with  their  highest 
ffrade  vessels. 

Mr.  PrxNAM.  No ;  we  are  comparing  our  vessels  with  their  class  E 
vessels,  which  is  their  smallest  class  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  take  their  average  on  class  E  vessels  under 
the  new  rate. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  reason  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  more  definite 
information  about  the  effect  of  this  new  scale  on  our  service  is 
l)ecause  we  have  only  received  this  scale  within  the  last  week.  We 
have  immediately  sent  the  scale  to  all  our  districts  to  get  a  report  on 
the  conditions  in  each  district.  We  will  have  to  get  that  informa- 
tion together  and  consolidate  it,  and  also  have  some  conferences  with 
other  Government  services  that  are  operating  vessels,  so  that  we  can 
have  uniform  action,  and  all  of  that  will  cause  us  to  require  at  least 
a  couple  of  weeks  to  work  out  a  new  schedule  for  our  ships. 

Mr.  Shrea'e.  You  can  give  it  to  us  in  supplementary  form  and  we 
will  probably  ask  you  to  come  before  the  committee  again  just  before 
we  get  ready  to  mark  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  then  to  make 
a  more  definite  statement  on  this  matter  and  not  do  it  now  without 
having  full  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  figures  on  salaries,  on  page  101,  represent  the 
salaries  heretofore  paid,  do  they  not?. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  the  salaries  actually  paid  in  1921  and  the 
estimate  for  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  the  rate  of  pay  is  the  same  as  in  1921,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  for  the  crews.  For  the  officers  there  has  not  been 
much  change,  but  for  the  crews  there  has  been  a  diminution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  that  is  not  shown  in  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  shown  in  this  way,  Mr.  Griffin,  for  instance, 
take  the  seamen,  you  will  notice  the  range  of  pay  is  from  $600  to 
?i960.  The  seamen  have  all  been  materially  reduced  within  the  last 
year  in  accordance  with  the  Shipping  Board  rates,  and  there  will  be 
another  reduction  under  this  new  scale. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  this  ratio  which  you  show  is  not  any  indication 
of  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  shown  here  on  account  of  this  range  of 
pay  being  put  in.  It  is  not  put  in  here  in  a  way  that  will  show  that 
reduction,  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  ratio  you  estimate  for  1923  is  practically  the 
sune  as  it  was  in  1920,  as  shown  on  page  101.    For  instance,  take  the 
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masters ;  you  had  102  masters  in  1921  and  you  estimate  for  103  in 
1923,  and  the  range  of  their  pay  is  from  $1,200  to  $2,940. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  the  range  of  pay  that  existed  in  1921? 

Mr,  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  pay 
of  masters.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  never  went  up  to  the  pay 
of  the  class  E  Shipping  Board  vessels  for  officers,  and  hence  we  have 
not  made  a  reduction,  because  we  did  not  go  up  to  their  scale,  and  we 
are  still  under  their  scale  for  most  of  the  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  Shipping  Board 
for  that  grade? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  Shipping  Board  did  make  a  reduction, 
but  their  reduction  did  not  come  down  to  the  rate  we  had  paid,  and 
as  long  as  our  officers  had  served  during  the  war  conditions  at  a  les^^ 
rate  of  pay  than  the  Shipping  Board  was  paying  during  those  years 
we  did  not  feel  we  were  justified  in  making  a  further  reduction 
below  their  scale  at  this  time  or  during  the  last  year.  We  have  been 
waiting  until  the  Shipping  Board  gets  down  to  our  scale  for  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  up  to  th©  present  time  they  have  not  done  so  J 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  scale  is  the  first  one  that  approaches 
what  we  are  paying.  It  does  approach  it  now  and  for  some  grades  it 
is  a  little  less,  and  we  will  probablv  have  to  make  some  adjustments, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  crews  we  have  followed  their  scale  closely. 
They  made  very  large  increases  in  the  pay  of  seamen,  for  instance, 
and  we  had  to  follow  those  scales  up,  ana  we  are  now  following  them 
down. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  you  have  10  captains;  how  do  you  distribute 
them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  officers  in  charge  of  our  largest  seagoing  tenders 
we  designate  as  captains.  That  is  a  mere  form  in  the  service  in  the 
distinction  between  a  master  of  these  seagoing  tenders  and  the  smaller 
tenders  which  do  the  inside  work.  The  Shipping  Board  during  war 
times  was  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  for  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  some  of  them,  I  think,  were  not  any  more  responsible  posi- 
tions than  the  captains  of  our  seagoing  tenders.  The  captain  of  one 
of  our  seagoing  tenders  not  only  has  to  be  a  navigator  but  he  has  to 
understand  the  handling  of  buoys  and  all  the  apparatus  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  master  is  usually  known  as  a  captain,  is  he  not: 
that  is  his  rank? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  a  courtesy  title  anybody  in  command  of  a  vessel 
is  usually  called  a  captain,  but  in  our  service  we  make  this  distinc- 
tion between  those  in  charge  of  our  larger  vessels  and  those  in 
charge  of  our  smaller  vessels.    That  is  a  mere  service  distinction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  this  grade  of  master  and  pilot  you  seem  to  asso- 
ciate or  combine  two  grades  there:  why  is  that  done? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  service  has  charge  of  the  lights  on  the  Missi>- 
sippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  on  those  rivers  we  have  three  river  boats, 
and  the  masters  of  those  boats  are  also  pilots.  It  is  the  custom  on 
the  rivers  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  master  and  the  pilot,  but 
we  combine  the  duties  in  one  man,  and  we  call  him  a  master  and  pilot. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  you  secure  an  economy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  get  better  results  by  that  com- 
bination. 
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mCREASE  IK  AFPHOPBIATIOK  FOR  MGHTHOUSE  VESSELS  DUB  TO  INCREASES 

IN  SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  1915.  In  1915  you  had  an  ap- 
propriation of  $997,600,  ana  you  are  now  asking  for  nearly  double 
that  amount.  How  many  smps  did  you  have  in  1915?  And,  of 
coarse,  I  mean  by  ships,  lightships  and  tenders  also. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  hundred  and  twelve  vessels  in  1916  as  against 
119  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  have  seven  more  vessels  in  commission  to* 
day  than  you  had  in  1915. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  great  increase  is  largely  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  wages,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  almost  entirely.  This  appropriation  has 
been  practically  doubled,  due  to  war  conditions,  which  was  a  matter 
beyond  the  control  of  this  service.  The  rates  of  pay  for  certain  grades 
of  vessels  were  a  ^ood  deal  more  than  doubled.  Tne  rates  of  pay  for 
seamen  at  the  pei^  were  about  three  times  what  they  were  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  the  Shipping  Board  service  com- 
pared with  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Putnam.*  I  think  during  the  war  time  the  rates  of  pay  on  the 
Shipping  Board  vessels  and  the  merchant  marine  were  all  fixed  by 
agreement  and  were  uniform. 
•  Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  new  scale  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  just  an- 
nounced, I  understand,  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  commercial  inter- 
ests on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  from  the  newspapers  I  judge  that  the 
merchant  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  have  fixed  a  sli^tly  lower 
scale.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result  of  that  is  going  to  be  or  how 
it  will  work.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  continuevl  in  that  way  with- 
out some  uniform  scale.  In  a  few  cases  where  we  did  not  promptly 
put  into  eflFect  the  Shipping  Board  scale  for  the  crews  on  the  vessels 
we  found  it  impracticable  to  operate  our  vessels.  We  could  not  oper- 
ate them  without  following  the  scales  that  were  announced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  reductions  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  that  was  during  war  times,  when  the  wages 
were  going  up,  and  in  some  cases  we  did  not  follow  the  scale  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Gritfin.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  had  120  vessels  and  later 
119  vessels. 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  is  the  number  we  had  on 
June  30,  1921.  The  present  number  may  vary  from  that  slightly,  as 
vessels  are  commissioned  or  laid  up. 

Mr.  Griftin.  How  many  of  those  are  tenders? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Fifty-five  are  tenders  and  64  are  lightships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Putnam,  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  all 
along  the  line,  and  do  you  not  think  we  can  somewhat  reduce  the  esti- 
mate for  1923  of  $1,800,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  am  proposing  a  reduction  of  $100,000,  reducing  it 
to  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 
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Mr.  PiTTNAM.  That  was  just  a  rouijrh  estimate  from  exaniininjr 
the  new  Shipping  Board  scale. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  I  wish  you  would  examine  that  scale  apiin  ami  |K»r- 
haps  you  can  get  this  amount  down  a  little  lower. 

Jlr.  Putnam.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  before  you  close  your  hearings  on  this  bill  we  will  then  prol»- 
ably  have  the  results  of  our  investigations  and  reports  from  our  dis- 
tricts, and  be  able  to  give  vou  a  more  definite  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  AVe  will  call  on  vou  just  before  we  finish  marking  up 
the  bill.  •  ■ 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  he  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  then, 
because  this  is  quite  a  iaige  item  ancl  we  are  not  pi-epared  to  give  tlie 
information  now  l)ecause  this  scale  has  onlv  come  to  us  in  the  last 
few  davs. 

Mr.  i^HREVE.'  We  will  be  pleased  if  you  and  your  associates  will  jro 
over  all  of  your  items  and  see  just  what  can  be  done.  There  has  l)een 
an  increase  of  nearly  double  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  item 
in  the  past  five  years,  and  this  service  has  the  largest  appropriati()n^ 
of  any  service  in  the  department,  taking,  as  I  said  before,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  money  appropriated.  If  there  is  anv  way  we  can  re- 
duce these  items  somewhat,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  seems  a*^ 
if  the  wages  you  are  paying  now  are  about  the  same  that  you  pai*! 
at  the  peak  of  high  wages,  whereas  wages  are  now  coming  down 
and  the  cost  of  supplies,  and  it  seems  .to  me  there  ought  to  \w  a 
material  reduction  made  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  subject  I  would  like  to  say 
that  at  the  peak  of  those  conditions  of  high  wages  on  vessels  our  au- 
thorized pay  in  September,  1920,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  wa^ 
$1,944,000,  so  that  the  estimate  I  am  now  suggesting  of  $l,7(K).()()(i 
is  a  reduction  of  practically  $25,(X)()  from  the  highest  amount  we  pai<l 
at  that  time.  Our  appropriation  in  1921  was  $1«870,000,  because 
there  was  one  deficiency,  besides  the  original  appropriation,  to  carry 
us  through.  The  maximum  rate  was  not  paid  throughout  a  fiscal 
year,  so  it  is  not  shown  in  the  appropriation  of  any  year. 

ENTAIILIHHMKNT  OF  BUOYS  TO  MARK  ROCKS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  a  continuous  check  })eing  kept  of  the 
necessity  for  this  service  in  different  places  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  aispensed  with? 

Mr.  Pr^NAM.  Yes,  sir;  we  discontinue  a  large  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  every  year.  The  number  established  for  a  numl)er  of 
years  back  has  been  greater  than  the  number  discontinued,  but  there 
Is  a  considerable  number,  averaging  three  to  six  hundred  a  year. 
discontinued,  buoys  and  lights  and  so  on.  For  instance,  if  a  Inmy 
is  placed  to  mark  a  sunken  wreck,  that  may  be  removed  by  the 
Army  engineer  or  may  disappear,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer 
need  for  the  buoy  it  is  taken  away.  A  good  many  liglits  are  ali^» 
discontinued  from  time  to  time.  Within  the  last  few  months  we 
have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  whole  service  examining  every 
aid  to  navigation,  to  see  whether  its  necessity  is  still  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense,  and  we  have  discontinued  in  the  last  year  a 
large  number  of  aids  as  a  result  of  that  examination.  Such  a  system 
is  practically  going  on  all  the  time,  and  our  district  superintemlents 
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are  insti'ueted  to  report  as  soon  as.  any  aid  becomes  unnecessary  or 
insufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  iexpense  of  maintaining  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  that  you  ought  not 
to  leave  that  entirely  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  that  particular 
ilistrict. 

Mr.  PrTXAM.  No.  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  DicKixsox.  In  other  words,  there  ought  to  be  some  authority 
from  higher  up  to  go  out  and  make  surveys  of  these  things  once  in 
a  wliile,  because  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  district 
su|)erintendent  to  maintain  the  service  at  its  maximum  rather  than 
its  minimum,  by  reason  of  having  pride  in  his  district,  and  I  would 
not  want  a  man  in  the  service  who  did  not  have  a  pride  in  his  work ; 
but  I  do  think  a  careful  watch  ought  to  be  kept  by  your  department 
to  see  tlmt  you  are  disposing  of  these  things  and  reducing  the  ex- 
|>ense  rust  as  fast  as  possible. 

Mr.  FiTXAM.  Tlieie  sire  several  features  in  our  origan ization  which 
tend  to  cdri-ect  anything  that  might  be  unnecessarily  expensive  in 
that  way.  For  one  thing,  the  districts  are  informed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  approximately,  of  the  amount  of  funds  they  will  have  to 
operate  the  district  with  for  that  year;  and  in  every  district 
there  are  a  great  many  things  that  are  urgently  needed  that  they 
hare  not  the  money  to  do,  so  that  anything  they  can  save  on  any 
onnecessary  item  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  something  that 
is  necessary;  and  tliat  is  one  strong,  impelling  influence  for  economy 
in  every  district.  In  our  office  here  in  Washington  we  have  several 
technical  divisions  which  watch  this  matter  of  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  we  are  constantly  getting  recommendations  as  to  changes  in 
siich  aids. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  It  was  disclosed  in  the  testimony  of  the  Coast  Survey 
that  through  the  wire-drag  system  they  have  inaugurated  they  reveal 
the  presendfe  of  reefs  and  rocks  outside  of  the  harbors  or  contiguous 
to  the  harbors,  and  then  they  said  that  upon  the  discovery  of  those 
reefs  or  hidden  rocks  they  put  a  mark  or  buoy  there.  Does  that  buoy 
thereafter  come  under  your  jurisdiction  or  is  it  still  controlled  by 
the  Coast  Survey  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  probably  what  they  refer  to  is  that  they  put 
a  temporary  buoy  there  so  that  they  can  then  locate  that  rock  more 
accurately  by  angles  they  will  take  on  it  later,  so  that  they  will  get 
the  rock  definitely  located  on  their  charts.  Then  they  promptly 
inform  us  that  they  have  found  that  rock;  and  if  it  is  in  a  position 
that  is  dangerous  to  passing  vessels,  close  to  a  channel  or  in  a  channel,, 
and  requires  a  navigational  buoy  to  be  put  on  it,  we  will  put  one 
there ;  but  the  buoy  they  refer  to  is  a  mere  temporary  cask  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  so  they  can  get  an  opportunity  to  locate  the  buoy 
|nore  accurately,  and  that  is  a  part  of  their  surveying  operations,  and 
is  not  a  permanent  buoy. 

Mr.  GRirnx.  Yes;  I  suspected  as  much;  but  what  I  wanted  to 
know  was  whether  you  put  a  permanent  buoy  there  and  then  had 
<^targe  of  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  the  rock  is  of  a  character  sufficiently  dangerous 
^e  put  a  buoy  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  what  is  the  actual  situation? 
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• 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  attempt  to  mark  every  hidden  rock  on  the 
coast  with  a  buoy,  because  that  would  take  all  the  money  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  when  they  reveal  one  of  these  concealed  rocks 
which  is  dangerous  to  navigation  they  put  a  temporary  buoy  there 
and  notify  you ;  and  then,  later,  do  you  put  a  permanent  buoy  there! 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  immediately  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  permanent  buov  were  justifiea  or  not,  and  if  it  is. 
we  will  put  the  permanent  buoy  there  and  they  would  probably  leave 
their  temporary  buoy  there  until  we  got  the  permanent  one  installed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  take  their  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  dangerous  to  navigation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  certainly  be  considerably  influenced  bv 
their  judgment  and  we  would  ask  for  their  opinion.  We  do  con- 
stantly consult  with  them,  but  the  discovery  of  such  a  rock  is  not 
necessarily  sufficiently  dangerous  to  navigation  to  require  a  perma- 
nent buoy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  all  marked  on  the  charts  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  very  important  to  have  them  marked  on  the 
charts,  but  there  are  thousands  of  rocks  marked  on  the  charts  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  mark  with  buoys. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  I  would  like  to  ascertain  as  a  practical  thing  how  far 
their  discoveries  of  concealed  rocks  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  permanent  buoys.  How  many  instances  can  you  recall  where  a 
permanent  buoy  has  been  established  as  a  result  of  their  discoveriesJ 
and  those  buoys  taken  over  by  your  department? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  could  not  give  any  actual  numbers  on  that,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  rocKS  that  are  discovered  have  l>een 
marked  by  permanent  buoys  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  but  there  are 
also  a  very  much  larger  number  of  cases  where  they  are  not  marked, 
because  by  reason  of  their  location  the  expense  would  not  be  justified. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Naturally,  but  can  you  give  us  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  number  of  those  rocks  you  have  under  your  control  and  im- 
mediate supervision? 

Mr.  PuTNA3i.  I  can  give  you  from  our  records  the  number  of  rocfo 
they  have  discovered  that  we  have  marked  with  permanent  buoys  in 
the  last  five  years,  for  instance : 

Buoys  establislieil  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  mark  rocks  reported  by  the 
Coast  and  Ge<Kletic  Survey  from  1917  to  1921,  inclusive:  Two  buoys  to  mark 
rocks  off  Block  Island ;  three  buoys  in  Kill  Van  KuU.  N.  Y. ;  one  buoy  to  mark 
Ellis  Rock,  Fla.;  tuie-  buoy  to  mark  Hanks  Island  Rock,  Orca  Bay,  Alaska. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  because  that  adds  to  your  work  and  responsi- 
bility, and  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  show  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  such  a  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  when  a 
rock  is  marked  on  the  chart  that  it  should  be  marked  with  a  buov«  oe- 
cause  navigators  are  supposed  to  be  guided  by  the  chart  as  well  as 
by  the  buoys,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  rock  marked 
on  the  chart  should  be  marked  with  a  buoy,  but  if  it  is  close  to  a  channel 
or  in  a  channel  where  vessels  are  passing  frequently,  and  far  away 
from  land  where  they  can  not  very  accurately  get  their  position,  then 
it  is  important  that  the  rock  be  marked  by  a  buoy. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  The  charts  are  supposed  to  keep  the  navigators  in 
the  channel  and  the  channel  is  supposed  to  have  the  dangerous  rocks 
marked  by  buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  condition  you  try  to  bring  about? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  thing  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  that  if  we 
^ave  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  all  the  money  they  want,  they 
would  have  the  entire  ocean  marked  with  buoys  and  have  everything 
marked  on  their  charts^  and  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  that 
this  service,  together  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  must  be 
restricted  to  what  is  necessary  in  an  emergency  to  make  navigation 
as  safe  as  possible  in  the  most  important  channels. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  You  gentlemen  should  understand  that 
there  are  demands  made  by  shipping  interests  for  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  can  possibly  do  with  the  fiinds  we  would  reel  justified  in 
asking  Congress  for.  There  are  many  reauests  for  buoys  and  lights, 
and  so  on,  every  year  which  we  do  not  and  can  not  grant. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Col.  Jones  mentioned  an  incident  in  his  testimony 
where  one  of  our  large  battleships  varied  very  slightly  from  the 
regular  course  or  channel,  which  at  that  point  was  about  1  mile  wide, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  plates  were  smashed  in  and  she  was  very 
t»adly  damaged.  This  took  place  against  a  concealed  rock  that  Was 
not  indicated  on  the  charts.  He  said  that  he  then  indicated  it  by  a 
temporary  buoy  and  subsequently  a  permanent  buoy  was  put  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  I  think  the  vessel  was  the  BrooMyn^  if  I  mistake  not. 

Mr.  PrrTNAM.  Yes;  that  is  a  rock  in  Buzzards  Bav  that  was  dis- 
covered  in  that  way. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  That  permanent  buoy,  I  presume,  is  under  your 
control  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  And  is  indicated  by  a  light  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  not  a  lighted  buoy.  Of  course,  it  costs  very 
much  more  to  maintain  a  lighted  buoy  than  an  unlighted  buoy,  and 
we  have  ten  or  twelve  times  as  many  unlighted  buoys  as  we  have 
lighted  buoys. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  He  stated  that  that  rock  was  just  at  the  side  of  the 
channel  and  contiguous  to  it,  and  he  claimed  that  the  accident  was 
due  to  the  fog  and  nasty  weather  which  prevented  the  master  of  the 
vessel  from  properly  picking  out  his  course. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (triffin.  There  is  a  case  where  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to 
^  a  i)ermanent  buoy  and  a  lighted  buoy,  because  such  an  accident  will 
not  happen  in  clear  weather  when  a  vessel  takes  the  indicated  channel, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  indicated  channel  can  not  be  picked  out  that 
an  accident  is  likely  to  occur.- 

Mr.  PrTNAM.  Our  officers  use  their  best  judgment  in  each  case  and 
consult  the  navigation  interests.  They  also  consult  the  other  mari- 
time services — ^the  Navy,  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the  Coast  Guard — 

and  take  advantage  of  all  the  information  furnished. 

Brooklyn  Uock  in  Buzzards  Bay  lias  been  marked  by  the  Lij;bthouse  Service 
^ith  an  unlighted  buoy  since  shortly  after  its  discovery.  There  are  a  number 
ot  lighthouses  and  gas  buoys  in  this  vicinity  niark:ng  the  channels  to  New 
Bedford. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  asked  a  moment  ago  as  to  how  we  keep 
track  of  aids  that  might  possibly  be  discontinued,  there  is  one  other 
method  we  use,  and  that  is  a  system  of  inspections  from  Washin^tm. 
We  have  two  inspecting  officers  who  are  visiting  the  various  dis- 
tricts all  the  time  and  return  here  a  few  times  a  year  and  make  their 
reports,  and  one  of  the  things  they  look  into  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  any  unnecessary  aid  or  where  there  can  l>e  any  i^os- 
sible  economy  effected  in  the  districts.  In  addition  to  that,  the  four 
chief  officers  of  the  service  all  make  occasional  visits  to  the  various 
districts  and  go  into  that  same  matter.  We  thus  have  a  central  in- 
spection service  for  the  whole  service. 

VESSEI^S  TIED  UP  DURING  WINTER  MONTHS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  the  lighthouse  ships  and  tenders  are  not  op- 
erated all  the  time,  are  they?  For  instance,  you  lay  up  the  teinlers 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  all  those  ships  are  laid  up  during  the 
winter  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  becomes  of  the  men  operating  those  ships? 

Mr.'  Putnam.  Those  vessels  are  kept  with  a  skeleton  crew  during 
the  winter  months.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  considerable  work 
to  do  on  the  vessels  and  the  crews  can  be  used  to  advantage,  we  keep 
more  of  the  men,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  crews  on  those  vessels 
is  laid  off.  The  officers  are  generally  retained,  and  their  time  is 
usefully  employed  in  connection  with  the  overhauling  and  upkeep  of 
the  vessel.  Every  vessel  in  a  difficult  service  of  this  kind  reauires 
considerable  repair  work,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes  all  the 
overhauling  and  repair  work  is  done  in  the  winter  months.  In  the 
case  of  the  vessels  on  the  coast,  they  are  brought  in  and  repaired  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  work 
and  when  they  can  be  brought  in  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  same  condition  applies  to  many  of  the  rivers, 
too,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  one  tender  on  the  Ohio  River  and  one 
tender  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  those  two  are  laid  up.  The 
tender  on  the  lower  Mississippi  works  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  ships  will  you  have  laid  up  during  the 
winter  season  altogether? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  look  that  number  up  and  give  it  to  you  in  a 
moment.  I  might  say  that  this  question  of  reduced  crews  on  the 
I^akes  and  on  the  rivers  is  all  taken  into  account  in  this  authorized 
pay  item  which  I  have  given  in  this  statement.  The  authorized  pay 
there  includes  the  reduced  crew  on  those  vessels  during  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  largest  crew  you  have  on  any  vessel — the 
crew  which  you  have  on  the  ship  up  in  Alastn? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  maintain  that  ship  the  year  round  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  That  ship  has  a  crew  of  8  officers  and  *2^» 
men,  a  total  of  33.  Our  vessels  carry  smaller  crews,  I  think,  than  any 
other  Government  vessel  of  like  size. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  average  number  of  men  you  have  on  your 
vessels? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  is  about  16  to  a  vessel.  Some  of  the 
small' inside  light  vessels  have  very  small  crews.  In  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  the  number  of  tenders  and  light  vessels  on  the  (Jreat 
Lakes  and  rivers  laid  up  during  the  winter,  there  are  7  tenders  and 
15  li^t  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  sa^  that  these  men  are  employed  about  the  ship 
in  the  wintertime  making  repairs,  etc.  I  thought  we  just  covered  an 
item  yesterday  for  repairs  for  .these  various  ships.  That  would  not 
include  any  of  these  salaries? 

Mr.  PtTTNAM.  That  item  of  repairs  for  the  ships  would  include  the 
material  used  by  these  men.  These  men  who  are  kept  on  the  vessels 
are  not  able  to  do  all  the  repairs.  The  men  on  the  vessels  can  only 
carry  out  the  minor  repairs,  and  any  large  job  would  have  to  be  done 
by  extra  mechanics  or  by  contract. 

Mr.  Shreve,  How  much  of  a  crew  do  you  keep  on  the  boats  in  the 
wintertime? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  an  example,  I  will  give  the  tender  Crocus,  which 
is  stationed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  That  vessel  has,  normally,  seven  sea- 
men, and  during  the  winter  months,  four  seamen.  She  has  normally 
six  firemen,  and  during  the  winter  months,  but  three  firemen.  She 
has  two  mess  attendants,  and  during  the  winter  months  only  one. 
The  total  reductions  on  that  vessel  are  eight  persons  that  are  laid  off 
in  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Shheve.  It  would  be  about  a  50  per  cent  reduction  on  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes ;  somewhat  less  than  that,  on  the  average.  The 
officers  are  kept  on ;  that  tender  has  only  five  officers. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Do  they  live  on  the  ship  during  the  wintertime  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Generally ;  yes.  On  some  of  the  light  ships  we  find 
it  is  more  economical  not  to  have  them  live  on  the  ships,  so  as  not 
to  keep  up  the  mess  department ;  and  in  those  cases  the  cooks  and  mess 
attendants  are  laid  off  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  keep  that  many  officers  and 
that  large  a  personnel  on  the  ship  that  is  tied  up  for  the  winter 
season;  especially,  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  many  officers — 
what  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Gillette,  who  is  here,  is  superintedent  of  naval 
construction  and  he  has  been  out  there  during  the  winter  months  when 
work  is  being  done  on  those  vessels. 

Mr.  GnxETTE.  All  of  the  engineer  officers  on  the  vessels,  includ- 
ing the  crews,  tear  down  the  machinery  and  deck  works  and  over- 
haul and  make  the  repairs  in  their  ability  during  the  winter  months 
and  it  takes  all  those  officers  to  do'  that,  and  it  takes  the  firemen  to 
keep  up  the  fires  on  the  vessels,  banked  fires,  to  keep  them  from 
freezing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  have  almost  as  many  officers  as  you  have  men 
^vho  are  working. 

Mr.  Gillette.  These  officers  all  work  and  the  men,  of  course,  be- 
in^  low-grade  mechanics,  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  there  with  an 
intimate  knowledj^e  to  do  the  work  and  they  put  on  their  overalls 
»nd  fit  right  in  with  the  crews  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  officers  do  the  work? 

Mr.  GnxETFE.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  capable  men  on  account  of  being 
trained  on  that  ship  and  they  know  now  to  do  the  work,  and  it  is 
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much  more  advantageous  than  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  machine  shop 
and  have  somebody  at  the  machine  shop  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  Know ;  but  you  are*  spending  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Of  course,  it  would  cost  more  to  go  to  a  machine 
shop  than  to  do  it  with  our  own  crews. 

Mr.  Shbbvb.  I  admire  the  system,  but  what  I  am  finding  fault 
with  is  we  are  making  large  appropriations  here  for  repairs  and 
upkeep  and  then  here  we  find  the  men  doing  the  work  themselves. 

Mr.  Gillette.  That  refers,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  minor  repairs  of 
overhaul,  which  are  within  their  capabilities. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  These  men  have  an  intiiHate  knowledge  of  tlie 
ship  and  its  working  apparatus  and  can  do  a  lot  of  work  that,  if  you 
had  to  put  the  vessel  into  some  repair  organization,  would  cost  much 
more  money. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir;  the  overhead  on  the  outside  work  would 
eat  up  their  salaries  and  keep  twice  over  at  present-day  prices. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  designate  what  the  officers  and  crewjj 
are  on  the  ship,  on  tne  average? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  this  particular  ship,  the  Crorwt^  there  is  a  mas- 
ter, a  first  officer,  a  second  officer,  an  engineer,  and  an  assistant  en- 
gineer. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Those  are  men  who  have  some  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  of  overhaul! 

Mr.  Gillette.  They  are  all  practical  men  on  our  ships:  every  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  system  has  been  carried  on  for  many  years  and 
those  men  have  an  intmiate  knowledge  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Congressman  Ward  is  present  and  there  is  a  matter 
he  would  like  to  bring  before  his  associates  and  the  commissioner. 

aids  Tl)  navigation  in  north  CAROLINA. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HALLETT  S.  WAED,  A  BEPBESEHTATITE  DV 
CONGRESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  ni} 
district  is  as  much  intereste<l  and  perha|)s  more  so  in  lighthousi^  mat- 
ters than  anv  district  in  this  Union,  and  I  wanted  to  itmie  l>efore  V(»u 

•  ^  • 

to  tell  you  of  the  grievous  condition  m  our  district. 

A  week  has  not  passed*  hardly,  since  I  have  l^een  up  here  tiiat  1 
have  not  had  demands  for  buoys  and  lights.  That  is  the  hi^lH'>t 
class  of  demand  that  comes  to  me;  nothing  lighthouses  has  got  there 
I  assume  you  understand  that  the  railroaatransportation  has  bet  onu* 
so  very  expensisve  that  they  are  trying  to  increase  water  transiK»rta- 
tion  and  to  improve  their  river  transportation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  particular  property  do  you  refer  i 

Mr.  Ward.  I  am  referring  to  buoys  and  lighte  especially. 

Mr.  Shsevs.  Where? 

Mr.  Ward.  In  eastern  North  Carolina^  from  Norfolk  to  Lookout. 
That  is  not  all  in  my  district,  but  Hatteras  is  in  the  center  of  mv  di""' 
crict  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  suffering,  but  that  is  not  your  business. 
I  can  not  get  any  buoys  and  I  can  not  get  any  lights,  because  Mr.  Kin^ 
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tells  me  you  gentlemen  on  the  Hill  do  not  give  him  any  money  and 
we  can  not  get  any  except  what  are  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  Gritfin.  Where  are  these  buoys  requirea  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  All  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  and  entrances  to  the 
harbors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  river? 

Mr.  Ward.  There  are  dozens  of  them.  Yesterday's  letter  was  re- 
garding buoys  at  the  mouth  of  the  Perquimans  River,  where,  a  little 
farther  up,  is  the  town  of  Hertford;  and  at  Wysocking  Bay:  and 
Mackevs  Harbor  needs  two  lights  and  several  buoys.  Stumpy  Point 
is  the  farthest  eastern  point,  I  expect,  south  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  lack  of  lights  and  lighthouses  on  the 
ocean  front  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  all  right? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  you  have  reference  to  is  the  interior  channel 
lights? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  inland  waters.  You  remember  there  is  a  narrow 
reef  of  sand  that  stretches  along  the  ocean.  How  in  the  name  of 
God  it  came  there,  I  do  not  know ;  but  He  put  it  there  and  it  is  all 
right.  Inside  of  that  reef,  between  there  and  the  mainland,  are  bays 
and  sounds  and  there  is  where  I  have  my  trouble  and  they  say  they 
have  no  money. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  continuous  is  this  demand  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  going  on  all  the  time,  sir.  '  I  have  mentioned  five 
places;  I  have  mentioned  Stumpy  Point;  I  have  mentioned  Wysock- 
ing Bay ;  the  mouth  of  the  Perquimans  Eiver  and  the  same  condition 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eoanoke  River,  and  two  places  on  Currituck 
Sound. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  there  been  a-  curtailment  of  the  service  down 
there  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  There  has  been  an  increased  demand;  I  do  not  know 
that  there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  actual  number  of  buoys. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  have  not  taken  out  any  lights  or  have  not 
taken  out  any  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  won't  say  they  have  done  that ;  but  I  know  a  canal, 
at  great  expense,  has  been  dug  from  Mattamuskeet  Lake  to  Wysock- 
ing Bay,  and  they  want  to  get  in  at  night,  and  I  believe  they  told  me 
they  paid  $40,000  to  dig  the  canal.  I  know  every  inch  of  it,  and  1 
know  how  it  runs  out  in  the  Pamlico  Sound,  and  they  want  to  have 
some  marks  to  get  in  at  night.  That  is  their  condition.  I  believe 
Mr.  King  gave  them  one  light  down  there,  but  only  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  a  private  canal  or  a  public  canal  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  a  private  canal,  but  the  public  uses  it  by  paying  a 
little  toll.  It  is  a  very  valuable  thing  down  there,  where  tnere  are 
no  railroads;  and  every  time  Mr.  King  writes  he  says  you  gentlemen 
on  the  hill  won't  give  him  any  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  say  in  regard  to  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Ward  that  we  have  a  great  many  such  requests,  and  we  try  to 
do  the  best  we  can.  There  are  a  great  many  requests  coming  from 
^  region  which  the  Congressman  represents,  and  many  of  them 
we  meritorious,  and  some  of  them  we  have  met,  and  as  to  others  we 
Iwivesaid, "  We  think  they  are  meritorious,  but  we  have  not  the  funds 
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to  carry  them  out  at  the  present  time,  and  that  there  are  other  more 
urgent  things  requiring  tlie  funds  at  the  time." 

SUPERINTENDENTS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 
INCREASES   IN   PAY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  salaries  of  superintendents,  clerks,  etc. :  For 
the  salaries  of  17  superintendents  of  lighthouses,  and  of  assistant 
superintendents,  clerks,  draftsmen,  and  other  authorized  |)ermanent 
employees  in  the  district  offices  and  depots  of  the  Lighthouse  SerA'ice 
you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $60,()00  over  the  current  appropria- 
tion, the  estimate  being  $460,000.  You  have  some  new  language 
there,  "  assistant  superintendents  "  and  "  draftsmen."  Why  do  you 
include  that  language?     Are  those  new  positions? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  new  positions;  it  is  simply  to 
make  the  wording  a  little  more  complete  as  to  what  is  already  done 
under  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $60,000.  How  is 
that  increase  made  up? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  There  are  only  five  new  positions  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  practically  all  increases  of  wages? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  $60,000  increase  is  practically  all  increases  ol 
compensation,  covering  only  the  positions  which  are  now  much 
underpaid. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  people  are  provided  for  under  this  appro- 
priation?   Is  this  the  list  of  employees  below  here,  in  our  bill? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  list  is  thei*e,  but  the  sum  is  not.  There 
are  2t38  positionsprovided  for  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tliis  provides  for  the  salaries  ot  17  superintendents 
of  lighthouses.  I  take  it,  then,  that  these  places  are  all  attached  to 
the  17  lighthouse  districts;  are  thev? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  the  employees  for  the.  lighthouse  districts 
and  there  are  19  lighthouse  districts,  all  together.  Sixteen  of  tho^o 
are  under  civilian  superintendents,  and  one  of  the  civilian  superin- 
tendents is  an  officer  at  large  who  visits  all  the  other  districts.  Tlii^ 
appropriation  covers  all  the  compensation  of  the  technical  ami 
clerical  forces  in  all  of  the  19  lighthouse  districts,  except  the  pay  of 
the  three  Army  engineers  who  are  detailed  as  superintendents  in  the 
river  districts.  The  principal  classes  of  employees  under  this  item 
are :  Superintendents,  assistant  superintendents  and  aids,  and  other 
technical  positions,  56;  chief  clerks  and  clerks,  including  examiner, 
storekeeper,  purchasing  agent,  and  telephone  operator,  117;  watch- 
men and  janitors,  17 ;  depot  keepers  and  assistants,  29;  draftsmen,  11 : 
messengers  and  laborers,  8;  total  of  238.  They  are  the  officers  and 
employees  who  have  responsible  charge  of  the  various  districts  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  district  offices  and  depots. 

M^\  Dickinson.  I  observe  that  in  the  first  17  employees  you  have 
1  at  $3,600  and  16  at  $3,000,  under  the  present  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  lender  your  propjosed  appropriation,  those  17  men 
are  all  given  increases,  with  a  minimum  of  $4,000  and  a  maximum 
of  $5^00,  making  the  total  increase  for  the  17  men  of  $27,900,  which 
is  a  large  increase  under  present  conditions.    Have  you  any  statement 
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to  make  which  would  warrant  this  committee  in  considering  any 
such  increase? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  pay  of  these  superintendents  of  lighthouses.  I  con- 
sider them  the  backbone  of  the  lighthouse  service.  They  are  the 
men  who  have  charge  of  all  these  different  districts,  who  are  in  the 
most  responsible  positions  and  responsible  for  the  work  in  these 
various  districts. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  their  salary  increased  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Some  of  them  receired  a  small  increase  in  1918. 
They  have  always  been  much  underpaid.  The  law  reorganizing  the 
lighthouse  service  gave  very  small  pay  to  those  men,  and  in  1918 
there  was  a  slight  increase,  but  the  enect  of  that  increase  was  to  take 
them  just  beyond  the  benefits  of  the  bonus  law,  so  that  the  increase 
onlv  amounted  to  about  $300  apiece. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  their  salary  fixed  by  statute? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  fixed  by  statute :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have  already  heard  of  the  ruling  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  suppose,  on  the  matter  of  increases? 

Mr.  PiT^'AM.  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  and  I  appreciate  the  situation ;  but 
I  would  like  very  much  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  these  men, 
l)ecause  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  we  have  in  the  serv- 
ice. We  have  very  good  men  *now;  they  have  stayed  with  the 
service,  but  I  think  the  fact  they  are  so  inadequately  paid  has  a 
very  bad  effect,  and  will  in  the  future  have  a  worse  effect  on  the 
service,  because  it  makes  it  impracticable  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
men  to  come  into  the  service,  for  these  are  the  positions  young  men 
have  to  look  up  to. 

DUTIES   AND  RESPONSITirLITlES  OF   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  there  been  any  excessive  turnover  among 
these  people? 

Mr.  PpTNAM.  No,  sir.  We  had  two  resignations  during  the  war 
time  among  these  men.  The  reason  we  have  not  had  more  is  because 
the  men  have  been  in  the  service  a  long  time  and,  I  think,  are  very 
reluctant  to  break  their  connection  with  it.  Every  one  of  these 
men  has  been  trained  and  promoted  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  and 
been  in  it  for  years  or  else  they  are  men  who  have  come  from  some 
other  technical  Government  service.  The  work  is  interesting  work, 
and  these  men  have  remained  with  us,  and  we  are  glad  they  have,  but 
I  think  they  are  very  much  discouraged.  They  are  receiving  very 
much  less  pay  than  men  with  no  greater  technical  responsibility  or 
(liialifications  in  other  services  of  the  Government. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record,  in  further  response  to  your 
question.. a  statement  which  I  have  here.  Under  the  reorganization 
act  of  1910  the  superintendent  (then  called  inspector)  took  over 
in  each  lighthouse  district  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  two 
officers — the  inspector  detailed  from  the  Navy  and  the  engineer  de- 
tailed from  the  Army.  In  1910  the  officers  detailed  from  the  Navy 
ami  Army  were  of  the  following  ranks :  Inspectors,  2  captains  in  the 
^'avv,  12  commanders  in  the  Navy,  and  2  lieutenant  commanders  in 
the  ^avy;  engineers,  4  colonels  in  the  Army,  2  lieutenant  colonels 
in  the  Army,  6  majors  in  the  Army,  and  1  captain  in  the  Army. 
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That  means  that  these  officers  took  the  place  of  nearly  double  the 
number  of  Army  and  Navy  officers  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
that  time. 

The  salaries  of  the  superintendents  of  lighthouse  districts,  fixed 
by  statute,  have  been  so  inadequate  that  the  compensation  of  their 
chief  assistants,  mostly  civil  enffineers,  and  the  masters  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  tenders  under  their  direction,  paid  out  of  lump-sum 
appropriations,  equals  or  exceeds  the  compensation  of  the  superin- 
tendents, this  anomalous  and  undesirable  situation  having  been 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  service  in  operation. 
Taking  an  average  for  the  districts,  each  superintendent  is  respon- 
sible for  Government  property,  estimated  average,  $4,()00,()00 :  ves- 
sels, 7;  employees,  320:  aids  to  navigation,  860;  general  coast  line, 
average  length  in  miles,  1,(XK):  annual  disbursements,  $400,000. 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  have  a  considerable  variety  of 
technical,  engineering,  and  nautical  and  business  training  and  expe- 
rience. He  has  general  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  district,  in- 
cluding the  design  and  construction  of  new  structures  and  the  im- 
provement and  upkeep  of  existing  structures  and  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, the  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  light  stations,  fog  signals, 
light  vessels,  tenders,  and  depots,  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel,  the  approval  of  all  accounts,  the  ins]>ec- 
tion  of  stations,  etc. 

Each  one  of  the  present  superintendents  has  been  appointed 
throu&rh  promotion  in  the  service  or  by  transfer  from  other  relate^l 
technical  services,  in  every  case  after  training  and  experience  fitting 
him  for  his  duty.  Thev  have  had  from  13  to  49  years  of  experience 
in  lighthouse  or  related  Government  work. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  These  superintendents  have  a  good  deal  of  assistance, 
have  they  not — you  huve  assistant  superintendents  and  aids? 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrems.  And  depot  keepers  and  clerks  without  number,  nn«l 
general  storekeepers,  messepgers,  and  watchmen  ( 

Mr.  Pi^TNAM.  The  list  given  in  the  bill  covers  19  different  districts. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  I  know :  but  there  is  a  lot  of  them. 

Mr.  Pt^NAM.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  force  immediately  untler 
the  superintendent  Is  small. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Take  it  for  the  individual  unit.  Yon  have  17  of  thorv 
units.    About  how  many  men  are  employed  in  a  unit,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  The  average  number  of  these  officers  and  employees 
in  each  of  the  19  <listricts  is  13:  there  is  an  average  of  13  persons 
under  this  appropriation,  including  the  superintendent,  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  actual  average  for  all  of  the  districts  but  one  is  much 
smaller  than  that,  because  the  third  district,  with  headquarters  at 
Staten  I.sland,  X.  Y.,  has  a  much  larger  force:  they  handle  work  for 
the  whole  service. 

Mr.  Shrem5.  Are  these  district  offices  operated  all  the  year  rouinl? 

Mr.  PrTXAM-  Yes,  sir:  the  district  headquarters  are  operated  all 
the  year  round;  because  even  on  the  (treat  Lakes  we  maintain  the 
lighthouse  organization  during  the  winter  months.  The  ferries  are 
operated  across  the  Lakes  throughout  the  year,  and  we  maintain 
some  of  the  stations  for  the  benefit  of  those  ferries  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  district  to  keep  the  district  office 
-voing  the  year  round*  ' 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  way  to  determine  the  average  expense 
of  the  operation  of  a  district,  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  statement  I  have  just  given  in  regard 
to  the  responsibility  of  a  superintendent  includes  annual  disburse- 
ments of  $400,000.    That  is  the  average  for  the  19  districts. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  whole  schedule  here  shows  proposed  ad- 
vancement of  superintendents,  first  assistant  superintendents,  assist- 
ant superintendents,  aids,  chief  clerks,  and  senior  clerks. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  we  have  here  was  gotten  up  to  take 
account  of  certain  considerable  existing  inequalities  in  pay  and  pro- 
viding for  increasing  them  a  little.  There  are  somewhat  over  100 
persons  in  the  service  out  of  the  total  force  of  6,000  for  whom  we 
have  provided  increases,  so  that  the  increases  only  apply  to  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  employees  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mean  you  are  only  increasing  the  pay  of  100 
men  out  of  6,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  our  estimates  here  it  is  145  persons  out  of  the 
6,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  an  average  of  about  $400  apiece  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  probably  correct;  I  have  not  the  exact  fig- 
ures. These  proposed  increases  are  of  the  people  in  the  most  respon- 
sible positions  whom  we  feel  have  been  very  much  underpaid — even 
underpaid  in  comparison  with  other  positions  in  our  own  service. 
The  base  salary  of  the  superintendents  in  these  districts  is  the  same 
as  the  salary  of  the  master  of  a  tender  under  his  direction^  and  the 
master  of  the  tender  gets  his  subsistence,  so  he  is  really  better  paid. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  We  go  all  through  these  estimates  and  it  is  boost 
after  boost,  trying  to  spend  more  money  and  to  buy  more  stuff  just 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  economize.  We  will  get  over  this 
peak  sometime,  but  help  us  out,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  In  our  estimates  for  the  service  this  year, 
after  allowing  for  these  salary  increases  we  provide  for  payment  for 
salaries  and  wages  about  $200,000  less  than  we  expended  last  year 
for  salaries  and  wages.  We  believe  that  the  men  in  these  respon- 
sible positions  should  be  reasonably  paid  in  accordance  with  their 
duties.  Those  who  received  very  large  increases  during  the  war, 
such  as  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  are  being  readjusted  to  present  con- 
ditions. 

RETIRED   pat  OF   OFFICERS   AND   EMPLOYEES    IN    FIELD   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  Eetired  pay."  You  have  a  slight 
increase  over  last  year.  You  had,  for  1922,  $75,000,  and  now  you  are 
asking  for  $80,000.    I  suppose  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  very  reasonable,  due  to  the  requirements  of 
the  retirement  law.  The  amount  will  slightly  increase  for  the  next 
few  years  and  then  become  stationary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  all  fixed  by  law? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  all  fixed  by  law  in  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  pay  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  you  say  now 
exceeds  the  pay  of  the  superintendents.  Will  that  be  reduced  under 
the  reduced  scale  of  the  merchant  marine  and  Shipping  Board  rates  ? 
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Mr.  PuTNAAi.  No,  sir;  because  the  Class  E  pay  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  under  their  present  scale,  is  approximately  the  same  as  we 
are  now  paying  the  mastere  of  our  vessels.  Thaft  is  to  say,  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  scale  of  pay  for  officers  on  vessels  ha»  been  higher  than 
ours  and  they  are  now  getting  down  to  about  the  scale  we  have  l>een 
paving. 

Mr.  D1CKIN8ON.  \  ou  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  accused  of  paying  the  highest  salaries  of  any  department  of  the 
(fovernment,  and  I  think  they  are  guilty? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  officers  on  our 
vessels  what  they  have  fixed  as  their  scale.  So  far  as  the  paj"  of 
officers  goes,  we  have  l>een  considerably  under  their  scale.  N'ow, 
when  they  have  fixed  a  scale  for  the  Atlantic  coast  that  comes  down 
near  our  scale,  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  much  reduction  in 
the  pay  of  our  officers  who  stayed  with  us  during  those  trying  condi- 
tions at  much  less  pay  than  they  could  have  gotten  on  any  other 
vessels  by  going  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  DicKiNON.  My  onlv  suggestion  was  that  in  order  to  equalize 
the  pay  of  the  superintendents  you  might  reduce  the  other  men. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  It  makes  a  bail  condition  with  respect  to  the  outsiile 
merchant  marine.  Our  officers  on  our  vessels  certainly  have  as 
arduous  and  as  responsible  duties  as  the  captain  of  the  vessel  who 
simply  has  to  make  a  i-egular  run  between  two  ports.  Our  people 
have  to  go  out  everywhere  and  to  handle  buoys  and  do  all  kinds  of 
difficult  work,  and  often  under  dangerous  concfitions. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  trials  and  tribulations  are  mild  as  com- 
pared with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  average  num  who  is  tht» 
head  of  some  big  industrial  institution  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Pin'NAM.  I  suppose  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  what  act  of  Congress  is  this  retirement  pay 
provided  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  retirement  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Juno 
'20,  191H,  and  as  amended  by  the  act  of  November  4,  1918. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Have  you  the  law  before  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Will  you  read  that  into  the  record^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  law  reads: 

The  act  of  June  20.  1918,  provides :  "  Tliat  hereafter  all  officers  ami  euiployec^s 
eii^uf^ed  ill  the  tteld  service  or  on  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  except 
l>ersons  continuously  eniployetl  in  district  offices  or  shops,  who  shall  have  reach»*<l 
the  ape  of  65  years,  after  having  been  3()  vears  hi  the  active  servicv  «if  the 
(Jovernment.  may  at  their  option  be  retired  from  further  iierformance  of  duty  : 
and  all  such  officers  and  employees  who  shall  have  reache<l  the  age  of  10  years 
shall  be  compulsory  retired  from  further  iH^rforniauce  of  duty:  ProvUle4l,  That 
the  annual  compensation  of  persons  so  retired  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
fortieth  of  the  average  annual  pay  received  for  the  last  five  years  of  aervU*e 
for  each  year  of  active  service  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  or  in  a  deiiartment 
or  branch  of  the  Government  having  a  retirement  system,  not  to  exceeil  in  any 
case  tlilrty-fortieths  of  such  average  annual  pay  received:  Provided  furthrr. 
That  such  retirement  pay  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  subsist- 
ence or  other  allowance." 

The  amendment  of  November  4,  1918,  was  contained  in  an  appm- 
priation  bill  which  had  this  proviso: 

Provided,  That  the  retirement  prt>visions  ami  |wy  shall  not  apply  to  i»ers<»ns 
in  the  field  ser\ice  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  whose  tluties  do  not  re^piire  sub- 
stantially aU  their  time. 
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Mr.  Shren-e.  That  rate  of  pay  ranges  from  $9(K)  down '( 

Mr.  PtTXAM.  Yes,  sir;  for  keepers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  the  exception  of  the  officers,  captains,  masters, 
etc.   They  get  higher  pay,  do  they  not  i 

Mr.  Putnam,    les,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  get  about  $1,700  i 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  The  maximum  retired  pay  is  $2,5^50  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  district  superintendents. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  provided  by  law  'i 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  all  under  this  provision  of  law  which  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  a  deduction  made  from  the  pay  of  these 
men  toward  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  their  retired  pay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  under  this  law.  This  lighthouse  re- 
tirement law  was  passed  two  years  before  the  general  civil  service 
retirement  law. 

Air.  Shreve.- You  might  give  us  the  number  of  persons  you  have 
on  the  retired  pay  list. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  number  is  given  here.  The  total  num- 
ber is  133. 

Mr.  CxRTFFiN.  Then,  do  we  understand  that  your  service  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  general  retirement  act  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  part  of  this  service  that  is  covered  by  this  re- 
tirement law  which  I  have  read,  which  is  the  outside  and  neld  serv- 
ice—men on  the  vessels  and  light  stations,  mainly — is  not  included 
in  the  general  civil  service  retirement  act.  All  of  the  balance  of 
our  service,  the  clerical  force,  shop  employees,  and  so  on  are  covered 
by  the  general  civil  service  retirement  law.  The  general  law  makes 
a  specific  exception  of  these  persons  covered  by  the  law  I  have  read. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  under  your  law  there  is  no  contribution  by 
the  employee? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  The  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  law  was 
because  our  people,  especially  those  on  the  vessels,  were  engaged  on 
hazardous  duty,  on  a  somewhat  similar  status  to  the  men  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Service,  and  I  think  that  is  what  influenced  Congress 
to  pass  this  original  retirement  law,  provision  having  been  made  for 
the  Coast  Gruard  some  years  before. 

Mr.  (tRIffin.  So  that  now  you  have  two  retirement  laws  govern- 
ing your  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  One  covers  the  persons  who  are  exposed 
to  these  outside  conditions,  and  the  other  to  the  clerical  force,  the 
shop  employees,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  The  special  law  provides  for  the  force  whose  serv- 
ices are  analogous  to  the  Coast  Guard  Service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  others  are  those  whose  services  are 
similar  to  men  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

PLACING  OF  BUOYS  AND  LIGHTS  AT  ENTRANCES  TO  HARBORS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  the 
"iatter  about  which  Mr.  Ward  spoke.  How  far  does  Congress  con- 
trol your  discretion  in  the  matter  of  placing  buoys  and  lights  at  the 
entrance  to  harbors  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  general  authority  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service  to  place  aids  to  navigation  on  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  country,  any  of  the  coastal  waters  or  tidal  waters,  but  not  on 
interior  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  case  of  interior  rivers  and  lakes 
we  have  to  have  specific  authority  from  Cong^ress. 

Mr.  Griffin,  i  have  in  mind  here,  Commissioner,  the  application 
of  Mr.  Ward — ^his  request  for  improved  lighting  facilities  at  the 
harbor  entrances  in  his  district. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  those  are  minor  lights  and  buoys  or  beacons  it  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  place  aids 
there  if  we  have  sufficient  funds.  Of  course  Confess  controls  that 
by  the  amount  of  funds  that  are  made  available,  out  in  the  case  of 
inland  rivers  we  have  to  have  specific  authority,  as  we  do  for  estab- 
lishing important  new  lighthouses  and  light  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  108  and  onward  you  have  provided  in  the 
bill  for  improving  aids  to  navigation  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware 
Bay,  in  Alaska,  Calumet  Harbor,  111.,  etc. 

Mr.  Putnam,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  asking  for  specific  authorization  there  for 
aids  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  these 
special  works.  These  come  under  the  head  of  new  works  or  special 
works  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
maqy  years  to  submit  to  Congress  for  special  authorization  any  im- 
portant new  works  or  any  works  involving  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  or  involving  the  establishment  of  important  new  lighthouses 
or  new  light  vessels,  and  these  have  been  appropriated  for  specifi- 
cally. That  does  not  apply,  in  general,  to  minor  aids  to  navigation, 
although  there  is  sometimes  included  in  this  list  of  special  works  esti- 
mates for  a  group  of  minor  improvements  in  a  certain  re^on.  I 
mentioned  yesteraav  there  was  a  special  provision  for  improving 
Ambrose  Channel,  Jl.  Y.  That  was  a  specific  item  which  involved 
the  improvement  and  placing  of  &  number  of  gas  buoys. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  not  be  put  in  the  category  of  a  minor 
aid  to  navigation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  Of  course,  they  are  rather  important  aids,  but 
each  individual  buoy  could  have  bieen  bought  out  of  the  genera] 
expense  fund;  but  where  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  such 
aids  involved  the  custom  has  been  to  submit  such  an  improvement  for 
special  action  and  appropriation  by  Congress.  That  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  works  Congressman  Ward  referred  to  and  these 
special  items  to  which  you  refer  here.  All  of  the  matters  to  which 
he  referred  could  be  established  out  of  our  appropriation  for  general 
expenses ;  we  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  if  our  funds  warranted  our 
undertaking  it,  in  comparison  with  other  works. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  onlv  question  being,  in  your  discretion,  whether 
it  is  an  improvement  of  such  importance  as  to  supersede  other  ap- 
plications tor  like  improvements  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  exactly  it.  Our  endeavor  is  to  take  all  the 
needs  for  the  service  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry  and  consider  those 
which  are  the  most  importajit  for  attention  at  that  particular  time 
according  to  the  funds  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  make  the  improvements  in  accordance  with 
their  urgency? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir,  exactly;  according  to  the  amount  of  com- 
merce for  which  they  are  going  to  be  useful  and  considering  the  other 
improvements  already  existing  in  the  locality.  We  try  to  distribute 
our  work  reasonably  throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  country  will  have  consideration  according  to  the  com- 
merce involved. 

Mr.  GRTPriN.  Have  you  any  statement  from  Congressman  Ward 
on  that  subject,  as  to  the  urgency  of  this  improvement  in  his  dis-  ' 
trict — the  amount  of  navigation  there  and  the  necessity  for  these 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Congressman  Ward  has  written  to  us  a  number  of 
times  about  the  various  needs  in  the  navigable  waters  of  that  district. 
I  believe  the  statement  has  been  made  that  he  has  more  water  in  his 
district  than  any  other  Congressman.  [Laughter.]  I  was  not  in- 
tending to  be  jocular;  it  is  a  fact.  He  has  all  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina  in  his  district,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  need  for  marks 
for  navigation  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  his  district  may  be  very  wet,  but  he  is  a  very 
diy  man  himself.     [Laughter.] 

PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

» 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  Public  works :  Constructing  or  pur- 
chasing and  equipping  lighthouse  tenders  and  light  vessels  for  the 
Lighthouse  Sen'ice." 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  general  statement  about 
this  group  of  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  these  are  all  authorized  by  the  act  of  June 
5,1920? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them,  and  I  will  come  to  that  in 
mygeneral  statement. 

These  are  estimates  for  public  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Service. 
These  estimates  as  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  include 
only  nine  items,  aggregating  $1  J283,500,  as  listed  below.  The  depart- 
ment originally  recommended  30  items,  aggregating  $3,967,080,  and 
the  nine  items  now  in  the  Budget  are  a  selection  oi  the  most  urgent 
of  these.  In  addition  the  superintendents  of  the  lighthouse  districts 
recommended  54  other  items,  aggregating  $2,489,870,  as  essential  for 
the  needs  of  navigation,  and  which  should  be  undertaken  as  resources 
permit. 

I  will  state  that  the  entire  84  items  referred  to  are  listed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses,  pages  71  to  88, 
and  all  of  these  84  items  are  considered  as  meritorious.  They  in- 
clude such  items  as  the  one  referred  to  on  Lake  Erie,  but  what  we 
present  here  now  are  9  items  boiled  down  from  the  original  84  and 
from  the  30  that  were  approved  by  the  department. 

Of  the  items  in  the  Budget  for  special  works,  one  is  for  further 
replacement  of  old  vessels  which  are  becoming  dangerous  and.  should 
be  replaced,  four  (Delaware  Bay,  Calumet  Harbor,  Spectacle  Reef, 
and  Florida  coasts)  are  for  the  replacement  or  protection  of  light- 
houses and  beacons  which  have  been  seriously  endangered  or  de- 
stroyed by  storm  action;  one  is  for  the  general  extension  of  the 

present  system  of  lights,  buoys,  and  fog  signals  in  Alaska ;  one  is 

for  the  further  installation  of  radio  fog  signals ;  and  two  are  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  depot  wharfs  now  in  a  dilapidated  and  dangerous 
condition.  All  of  these  items  are  urgently  necessary  at  this  time  for 
the  maintenance  of  aids  to  navigation  essential  to  shipping,  and  to 
the  proper  and  economical  operation  of  the  Lighthouse  Sei^it^e. 
None  of  these  items  is  for  new  projects,  although  that  for  radio  fog 
signals  covers  the  further  extension  of  a  system  recently  installed 
at  a  few  light  stations;  all  of  the  other  items  are  in  the  nature  of 
protecting  and  continuing  existing  lighthouses  or  systems  of  aids. 
It  has  heen  the  policy  of  Congress  for  two  years  past  to  defer 

Practically  all  appropriations  for  special  works  for  the  Lighthouse 
ervice,  the  only  important  exception  being  the  appropriation  for  the 
Lighthouse  vessels.  The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
repeatedly  stated  that  this  was  due  to  high  building  costs  and  war 
conditions. 

Building  costs  are  now  being  reduced,  men  who  can  do  this  work 
are  out  of  employment,  the  works  are  urgently  needed  by  the  Light- 
house Service,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  general  economic  con- 
siderations justifying  the  undertaking  of  them  at  this  time. 

FOR  CONSTRUCTING  AND  EQUIPPING  LIOHTHOUHK  VKH8EL8. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Lavst  year  you  had  an  appropriation  under  this  item 
of  $1,000,000,  and  this  year  you  estimate  for  $730,0(K).  Tell  us  just 
what  you  did  with  the  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  the  appropriation  of  $1,(KK),()(K)  made  early 
last  year  contract  has  been  made  for  the  building  of  five  licht  vessels. 
The  conditions  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  were  such  that  we  got 
a  very  favorable  contract. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  the  prices  compare  with  a  year  or  two  ago  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  prices  were  not  much  over  one-half  what  we 
were  paying  at  the  pe^k  of  war  conditions.  These  vessels  ai*e  von- 
tracted  lor  at  an  average  price  of  a  little  under  $200,000  each,  and  we 
^ould  probably  have  had  to  pay  at  least  $850,000  for  the  same  vessels 
during  the  high  prices  of  war  times. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  they  compare  if  we  go  back  to  prewar  mu- 
ditions  ? 

Mr.  Pittxam.  They  are  still  higher  than  prewar  conditions,  prob- 
ably 30  or  40  per  cent  higher  than  we  would  have  paid  for  these 
vessels  10  years  ago,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  will  be  murli 
more  reduction.  We  believe  the  bids  were  made  on  these  vessels  mon» 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  yards  going  than  with  any  idea  of  roakinir 
a  profit.  We  understood  there  was  very  little  chance  of  making  any 
profit. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Are  these  to  be  replacement  vessels  or  will  they  he 
additional  vessels  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  these  five  vessels,  four  will  be  used  to  replatv 
vessels  that  should  be  condemned  and  put  out  of  commission,  and 
only  one  is  expected  to  be  used  on  a  new  station,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  station  for  Avhich  there  has  been  considerable  demand. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ptttnam.  Off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in  the  vicinity  of  Bar- 
negat.  It  will  mark  the  approaches  to  New  York  Harbor  from  tlic 
southward  the  same  as  the  Nantucket  lightship  and  Fire  Island 
lightship  now  mark  the  approaches  from  the  eastward.    There  has 
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been  a  considerable  demand  for  a  lightship  in  this  vicinity.    It  is  a 
point  on  the  coast  where  nearly  all  the  ships  change  their  course. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  where  the  other  four  will  be  placed. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  propose  to  use  the  other  four  vessels  to  replace 
light  vessel  No.  <5/,  a  relief  light  vessel  used  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, which  was  sunk  several  years  ago,  and  No.  J^S^  which  is  a  relief 
iightehip  in  the  eighth  district  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  old  a  vessel  was  that? 

ilr.  Putnam.  The  vessel  has  been  condemned  as  unseaworthy  and 
has  already  been  sold.  She  was  in  such  condition  that  she  could  not 
be  used.  No,  20^  Cross  Rip,  which  is  in  the  sounds  off  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  was  built  in  1867,  55  years  ago,  and  No.  3^  the  Hand- 
kerchief lightship  oflf  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  built  in  1852.  She 
is  70  years  old.  The  only  reason  we  have  been  able  to  use  some  of 
these  vessels  for  such  a  long  time  is  that  they  were  old  wooden  ships 
built  of  white  oak,  and  they  have  no  propelling  power  in  them.  We 
now  consider  them  as  not  safe  for  any  dangerous  position,  and  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  usefulness.  With  this  appropriation 
it  is  proposed  to  build  three  additional  lightships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  we  go  into  that,  where  are  these  other  ships 
being  built  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  five  ships  are  being  built  at  Bath,  Me.,  by  one 
of  the  first-class  shipbuilding  companies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  They  were  the  low  bidders  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  great  many  bids.  We  had 
some  rather  close  bidding,  but  this  company  was  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  steel  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  plan  of  lightship  No.  106^ 
which  is  one  of  this  group  of  five  ships.  They  are  identical  ves- 
sels, all  being  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
we  got  such  favorable  bids.  They  could  afford  to  do  the  work  on  a 
production  basis.  These  plans  are  all  prepared  in  our  division  of 
marine  engineering,  of  which  Mr.  Gillette,  who  is  here,  is  in  charge. 
He  is  the  superintendent  of  naval  construction  of  the  Lighthouse 
Sendee.  The  plans  of  the  vessels  are  based  on  long  experience  in 
•lejiigning  vessels  that  can  be  anchored  out  in  the  open  sea  and  stay 
there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  they  are  modern  and  up  to  date  in  every 
way? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  way. 

Mr.  (tiixette.  These  particular  vessels  are  oil-burning  vessels. 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  They  will  be  equipped  with  gaslight,  with  lantern 
'»n  top  of  the  mast,  and  the  lighting  will  be  controlled  entirely  from 
Wow.  They  have  an  automatic  apparatus  for  communicating  the 
hashing  characteristics  of  the  light. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  what  they  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars  for  construc- 
tion weight  per  ton ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  boat  as  it  sits  in  the 
water  without  any  oil,  fuel,  water,  or  anything  else  included. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Such  vessels  as  these  will  cost  more  than  a  cargo 
tTirrier  per  ton,  because  a  cargo  carrier  is  comparatively  simple 
<^nstruction,  with  much  larger  hulls.  These  are  comparatively 
"mail  huUs.    They  are  about  135  feet  long. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  paid  per  ton  for  the  last 
vessels  you  had  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  About  $611  per  construction  weight  ton  for  the 
vessel  we  are  having  built  over  at  New  York  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  does  that  compare  with  1915  or  1916,  along  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  It  is  very  nearly  three  times  the  prewar  cost. 

Mr.  Shrea^.  The  vessels  are  all  alike? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  vessels  in  this  group  are  all  alike. 

This  estimate  of  $73(),0(K)  is  to  provide  for  three  light  vessels  at 
an  average  estimated  cost  of  $220,000  each  and  one  small  tender  for 
special  work  at  $70,000.  Tlie  act  of  June  5,  1920,  authorize<l  thi> 
work,  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made  therefor  by 
the  act  of  March  4,  1921.  I'^nder  this  appropriation  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  construction  of  five  light  vessels.  Careful  estimates 
and  examinations  as  to  the  condition  and  further  serviceability  of 
vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  show  that  it  is  very  necessary  t(» 
take  prompt  measures  for  replacing  the  older  and  worn-out  vesseK 
of  the  service.  Early  provisions  should  be  made  for  11  vessels  (ad- 
ditional to  those  under  construction),  covered  by  this  item.  This  i^ 
considered  indispensable,  not  only  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  in  the  protection  of  shipping  but  for  the  reason- 
able safeguarding  of  the  lives  of  those  employed  on  vessels  of  tlii^ 
service.  The  extent  of  the  work  required  at  this  time  is  due  to  lack 
of  appropriations  for  a  number  of  years  back  sufficient  to  keep  u|» 
a  proper  rebuilding  |)rogram,  and  to  war  conditions.  Only  one  of 
the  light  vessels  is  for  a  new  station,  all  the  others  being  to  rephue 
vessels  worn  out  in  service.  In  view  of  the  time  required  to  desiirn. 
contract  for,  build,  and  complete  vessels,  funds  to  carry  out  tni- 
plan  should  be  provided  as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  construction  can 
be  accomplished,  and  $730,000  is  urgently  needed  to  be  appropriated. 

A  full  statement  of  this  important  need  was  given  in  Appendix 
A,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  1919,  and  a  further 
statement  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouse^ 
for  1921  on  pages  9  to  11.  There  is  a  detailed  statement  there  of  th** 
needs  of  the  service,  the  age  of  our  present  vessels,  the  proposed  use 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  vessels  that  should  be  replaced  and  the 
dimensions  and  general  type  of  the  proposed  new  vessels. 

Mr.  Shrem!:.  I  notice  that  these  vessels  are  expected  to  cost  more 
than  those  you  had  built  last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Tliese  are  put  in  at  $220,(XX)  each,  which  is  slightly 
above  the  amount  we  have  just  contracted  for.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
just  how  close  we  will  come  to  the  present  contract  price.  Also  the 
present  contract  price  does  not  cover  all  of  the  equipment  for  the 
light  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  just  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  think  we  got  a  favorable  price  on 
the  five  ships.  Another  point  is  that  this  would  only  be  three  ships 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  as  good  a  price  on  builaing  three  ships'- 
These  might  not  all  be  built  on  the  same  plan. 

Mr.  Shre\*e.  Are  not  the  shipbuilding  companies  just  as  anxiou- 
to  secure  work  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  they  are,  but  1  do  not  know  whether  we 
will  get  the  same  conditions  and  get  that  price  again,  and  I  do  not 
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think  we  will  get  as  good  prices  on  three  ships  as  we  would  on  five. 
There  are  several  contingencies  involved,  and  this  appropriation 
is  a  himp-sum  appropriation  for  vessels,  and  we  neea  more  than 
these  four  vessels  named  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  ships  going  to  be  different  from  the  other 
ships  built  last  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  estimated  here,  they  are  the  same  type  of  ships, 
but  it  might  be  that  when  we  come  to  contract  for  these  ships  it 
may  be  necessary  at  that  time  to  figure  on  some  different  type  of 
vessel,  for  instance,  on  a  little  larger  vessel  for  some  of  the  districts. 
The  ships  now  under  construction  are  what  we  call  class  2  vessels. 
We  have  three  different  types  of  light  vessels,  classes  1,  2,  and  3, 
and  these  are  the  medium  type  vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  will  these  vessels  be  placed  and  what  will 
they  replace? 

^  fir.  FuTNAM.  It  is  proposed  to  use  these  three  light  vessels,  one  on 
Stone  Horse  reef,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts;  one  to  i-eplace 
light  vessel  No,  2^  which  is  a  relief  vessel ;  and  one  to  replace  light 
vessel  No.  11. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  old  is  No,  2t 

Mr.  Putnam.  Seventy-three  years  old.  That  is  the  oldest  vessel 
in  the  ser\dce.  No,  11  is  the  Scotland  light  ship  at  the  south  ap- 
proach to  New  York  Harbor,  a  vessel  which  is  69  years  old.  No,  5 
IS  58  years  old.    These  are  all  very  old  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  say  in  what  district  relief  vessel  No,  2 
is  located  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Relief  vessel  No.  2  is  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, of  which  Baltimore  is  the  headquarters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  replace  another  vessel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  2  is  an  old  vessel  in  that  district  which  we  have 
had  to  condemn. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  necessary  are  these  relief  vessels? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  relief  vessels  are  very  necessary.  We  have  49 
light-vessel  stations  and  about  64  lightships  which  leaves  15  relief 
Hghtships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  services  do  these  relief  lightships  perform? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  on  exposed  stations,  and 
every  vessel  in  that  service  must  be  brought  in  and  her  hull  cleaned 
and  painted  or  repaired,  and  this  system  of  relief  vessels  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  station  ships  when  they  are  brought  in  for 
repairs.  It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  shipping  if  there  was  no 
vessel  put  on  these  stations  when  the  station  ship  came  in  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  in  continuous  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  relief  ships  are  in  practically  continuous  serv- 
ice ;  yes,  sir.  This  proportion  of  relief  ships  means  that  it  allows  for 
two  or  three  months  for  overhaul  of  the  station  ship  at  each  station, 
with  a  relief  vessel  taking  her  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  you  might  change  the 
teim  of  these  ships? 

i&.  Putnam.  I  have  not  so  much  in  mind  a  change  of  design  as  a 
change  in  size.  If  one  of  the  most  exposed  ships  should  become  dis- 
abled, or  if  it  were  necessary  to  replace  one  of  them,  we  might  have 
to  build  a  little  larger  type  of  vessel.    This  estimate  is  on  three  vessels 

of  class  2,  which  is  the  medium  type  vessel,  but  some  of  the  exposed 
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stations,  such  as  Diamond  Shoals,  for  which  a  vessel  is  now  under 
construction,  or  at  Nantucket,  where  we  ha^«e  a  ship  which  is  some 
years  old,  we  require  a  larger  vessel  than  this  class  2  ship,  and  some 
of  the  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  quite  exposed  stations.  How- 
ever, when  this  estimate  was  prepared  it  was  on  the  basis  of  buildinjr 
three  ships  of.  class  2. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  What  are  you  using  at  Diamond  Shoals  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  using  a  relief  ship,  and  that  district  is  now 
short  of  relief  ships  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  fully  keep  up  the 
relief  system  in  the  fifth  district,  and  have  simply  hadl  to  make  the 
best  arrangement  we  could  since  the  regular  Diamond  Shoal  ship  was 
sunk  in  August,  1918,  by  a  German  submarine,  the  only  one  of  our 
aids  on  this  side  which  was  sunk  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  relief  ships,  I  presume,  are  built  so  as  to  take 
the  place  of  any  one  of  the  ligntships? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  arranged  so  that  their  fog  signal> 
and  lights  can  be  varied  to  match  the  proper  signal  of  the  station 
ship  whose  place  it  is  taking.  Each  of  these  lightships  has  its  own 
characteristic  signal,  its  own  period  of  flash  of  its  light,  and  there  are 
special  characteristics  for  its  fog  signaling,  and  the  relief  ship  has  a 
mechanism  so  that  it  can  imitate  any  of  the  station  ships  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  mentioned  $70,000  for  a  tender;  where  will  that 
be  used? 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  That  tender  would  probably  be  used  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  a  very  moderate-sized  tender.  A  larger 
tender  would  cost  probably  five  times  that  much  even  at  present 
prices,  but  it  is  economical  for  certain  classes  of  work  to  use  smaller 
tenders.  I  should  state  in  connection  with  this  whole  estimate  for 
vessels  that  the  reason  the  amount  now  approved  by  the  budget  is 
less  than  half  of  the  amount  originally  estimated  by  the  depart- 
ment, which  was  $1,500,000,  is  because  the  War  Department  has 
turned  over  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  10  of  their  mine  planters.  Six 
of  those  are  new  vessels  of  good  size,  built  during  the  war,  and  four 
of  them  are  old  mine  planters  of  small  size,  older  vessels.  We  are 
already  starting  lo  make  the  necessary  alterations  to  make  some  of 
those  mine  planters  available  for  use  as  lighthouse  tenders. 

In  our  original  estimate  we  provided  for  the  building  of  a  number 
of  new  tenders,  but  those  hare  been  left  out  of  this  estimate,  and  we 
have  only  left  in  this  one  small  tender  at  $70,000,  because  none  of 
these  mine  planters  supplied  just  this  need;  but  the  new  mine  plant- 
ers we  have  got  can  be  altered  so  as  to  be  useful  lighthouse  tenders, 
and  there  will  be  quite  a  considerable  saving.  This  year  we  suggested 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  make  a  reduction  of  $500,000 
on  account  of  this  year's  building  program  for  tenders,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  similar  reduction  lor  the  next  two  years.  I  think 
the  taking  over  of  these  mine  planters  will  save  at  least  $1,500,000 
out  of  the  total  amount  of  $5,000,000  which  was  needed  for  this 
program. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  will  be  used  as  replacement  vessels? 

Mr.  Ptjtnam.  They  will  be;  yes,  sir.  We  are  not  contemplating 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  tenders  in  the  service. 
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CONSTTRUCTION  OF  VESSELS  AND  TENDERS  "UNDER  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  your  $5,000,000  building  program,  how  many 
boats  did  you  contemplate  building? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  originally  expected  to  build  about  17  vessels. 
In  the  statement  I  refer  to  in  our  annual  report  there  is  a  careful 
summary  of  the  needs  of  the  service^  showing  that  16  light  vessels 
and  11  tenders  should  be  replaced  within  the  next  five  years.  This 
was  prepared,  of  course,  before  we  had  taken  over  these  mine  plant- 
ers. With  the  mine  planters  taken  over  that  would  mean  that  5 
tenders  and  16  light  vessels  should  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  asked  for  17  replacements  all  told,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  did  ask  for  17 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  now  have  6  vessels  building,  4  asked  for,  and 
10  turned  over  by  the  War  Department,  which  makes  19. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  those  turned  over  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment do  not  supply  at  all  our  needs  for  lightships.  They  can  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  only  available  for  use  as  tenders, 
which  are  the  supply  ships  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  How  many  tenders  did  you  estimate  for  out  of  the 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  estimated  that  11  tenders  should  be  replaced 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  deducting  those  6  mine  planters  which  are 
to  take  the  place  of  the  larger  tenders,  that  leaves  only  5  that  should 
be  replaced  in  the  next  five  years,  and  we  are  asking  to  rephvce  only 
one  of  those  under  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  are  you  going  to  use  the  other  four  that  you 
receive  from  tlvd  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  other  four  are  quite  small  vessels.  We  have  put 
one  of  those  into  use  in  the  seventh  district,  and  have  laid  up  a  small 
tender.  The  one  we  laid  up  was  not  necessarily  ready  to  be  con- 
demned, but  the  tender  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department  is 
more  eflicient,  and  we  have  simply  laid  up  our  tender  and  will  hold 
it  in  reserve,  using  this  little  tender  we  got  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  its  place.  These  other  boats  are  quite  small  vessels,  some 
wood  and  some  steel,  that  were  not  in  our  replacement  program.  We 
will  use  them  in  place  of  the  smaller  boats  we  have,  where  they  are 
more  economical  to  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  old  is  this  tender  you  are  going  to  replace  in 
New  York;  how  necessary  is  it  to  "replace  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  She  was  built  in  1872,  the  tender  Myrtle.  She  is 
still  in  service  in  the  New  York  district ;  she  was  built  in  1872  and  is 
50  years  old.  That  is  a  long  time  to  use  a  vessel  in  that  kind  of 
service,  I  was  over  there  recently,  and  the  superintendent  of  that 
district  does  not  like  to  send  the  Myrtle  out  when  there  is  rough 
weather,  and  he  does  not  use  it  outside  at  all  any  more. 

One  other  thing  I  might  say  in  regard  to  these  mine  planters: 
Although  we  are  taking  these  vessels  over,  they  will  all  require  some 
wpenditures  to  make  them  useful  for  lighthouse  work.  They  were 
designed  for  similar  work,  but  not  for  our  work.  We  are  handling 
JJiuch  heavier  buoys  than  the  weights  they  were  intended  to  handle, 
and  we  estimate  it  will  cost,  on  an  average,  $20,000  to  $30,000  each  to 
P^t  these  vessels  into  condition  for  our  service.  And  under  this 
authorization  of  the  building  program  that  was  specifically  provided 
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for,  the  wording  of  that  act  was  made  to  read  so  that  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  remodel  vessels  turned  over  by  other  department"^ 
to  the  Lighthouse  Service,  so  that  would  be  a  charge  under  this 
appropriation. 

Air.  Shreve.  How  many  new  vessels  have  you  had  in  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  had  few. 

Mr.  Shreve^  How  many  vessels  will  be  required  to  keep  up  with 
your  building  program  as  outlined  by  this  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  now  about  120  vessels  to  maintain  in  tlje 
Lighthouse  Service — lightships  and  tenders.  We  figure  the  reason- 
able working  age  for  those  vessels  is  about  30  years.  On  that  basis 
there  should  be  built,  just  to  keep  up  the  present  equipment  of  ves- 
sels, about  four  ships  a  year.  The  number  in  the  last  10  years  has 
fallen  considerably  oelow  that  average  of  four  ships  a  year.  On  that 
basis  of  building  4  new  ships  a  year  we  are  about  a  dozen  or  15  shi{)s 
short. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  life  of  the  steel  ship  as  compared  with  the 
wooden  ship? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  life  of  these  old  wooden  ships,  built  out  of 
white  oak — they  can  not  be  built  that  way  any  more,  because  the 
material  is  not  available — is  much  greater  than  the  life  of  the  sie^l 
ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  would  be  the  natural  life  of  the  steel  ship  ( 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  estimate  about  30  years  is  the  economical  life  of 
vessels  in  such  a  service  as  ours.  We  are  using  a  good  many  of  them 
beyond  that  age,  and  I  think  we  are  using  now  a  good  many  beyond 
the  economical  age,  because  the  cost  of  repairs  and  upkeep  and  the 
diminished  efficiency  of  the  ship  make  the  overhead  larger  and 
make  them  more  expensive  for  the  Government  than  if  w^e  had  the 
money  invested  in  new  ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  the  average  life  of  30  years*  it  would  require 
about  four  vessels  a  year,  then,  to  keep  your  fleet  up  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  fallen 
considerably  below  that  average.  Until  the  appropriation  made  f<»r 
these  five  vessels  and  then  the  appropriation  made  the  year  l>efore 
for  two  tenders,  we  had  very  little  money  for  new  vessels  for  several 
years. 

There  have  been  six  tenders  and  five  lightships  built  in  the  last 
five  years.  That  is  an  average  of  about  two  a  year,  you  see,  instea^l 
of  four. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  did  you  come  to  estimiUe  for  this  tender  m 
$70,000? 

Mr.  Gill£tte.  Based  on  the  most  recent  figures  for  the  cost  of 
small  vessels,  it  figures  out  about  $70,000. 

Mr.  Shr£\^.  Just  when  did  you  get  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Gili^ette.  That  was  based  on  our  last  bids  on  vessels  under 
construction  and  that  have  been  constructed,  and  then  allowing  for 
this  reduction  in  prices  at  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  date  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  I  think  that  estimate  was  made  about  three  montli^^ 
ago. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  was  revised  since  those  estimates  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  however. 
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Mr.  Gillette.  The  last  bids  we  had  on  tenders  amounted  to 
§357,000  apiece  for  about  an  800-ton  displacement  vessel.  We  used 
those  figures,  and  basing  on  that,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
reduction  in  prices  of  the  shipyards,  it  will  cost  about  $70,000  for 
this  size  tender. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  tonnage  will  this  proposed  vessel  have? 

ilr.  Gillette.  That  will  run  about  200  tons  displacement  loaded. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  would  be  a  vessel  intended  to  take  care  of  the 
sound  and  river  work  in  such  a  vicinity  as  New  York,  and  a  small 
vessel  like  this  can  be  used  much  more  economically  than  a  larger 
tender  in  the  inside  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  about  $300  a  ton,  then,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood ;  yes,  sir.  It  costs 
a  little  more  per  ton  to  build  a  small  boat  than  it  does  a  large  boat.  It 
is  the  same  way  with  the  lightships;  the  shipyard  people  have  com- 
plained to  us  about  lightships  because  of  their  peculiar  shape;  they 
cost  a  little  more  to  build  than  the  straight-side  vessel  of  the  tender 
tyoe. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Just  to  make  the  reaord  complete,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  say  here  that  we  have  made  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  ships  that  we  could  obtain  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  as  provided  for  in  this  act  authorizing  the  building 
program.  The  department  was  required  to  do  that,  and  we  have 
taken  up  with  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
Shipping  Board  the  possibility  of  getting  vessels  suitable  for  our 
woit  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  but  two  small 
vessels  from  the  Navy,  which  we  have  used.  Just  recently  the  War 
Department  decided  to  consider  these  mine  planters  as  surplus,  and 
we  were  able  to  get  those  lately. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  your  prospects  for  getting  more  vessels 
from  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  know  of  any  prospects;  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn  of  any  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  from  any  branch 
of  the  Government  vessels  that  are  suitable  for  lightships.  The 
lightship  must  be  a  vessel  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  very  unusual  service ;  the  vessel  is  anchored  out  in  the  open 
sea,  and  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  use  vessels  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  lightships  have  been  failures.  It  has  not  oeen 
found  practicable  to  use  the  ordinary  type  of  ship  to  be  anchored  out 
in  the  sea  and  perform  that  class  of  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  the  Navy  any  ships  that  would  be  suitable  for 
Your  service — mine  planters  or  tenders? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  They  have  mine  sweej^rs,  and  we  have 
examined  those,  but  they  are  not  designed  for  our  purposes.  They 
ai'e  not  near  as  close  to  the  type  we  use  as  a  tender  as  these  mine 
layers  that  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department.  All  of  our 
present  needs  for  that  type  of  vessel  are  supplied  by  this  group  of 

vessels  we  have  gotten  from  the  War  Department,  and  we  will  not 

have  to  build  any  of  the  larger  type  of  tender  for  some  years  to  come 

on  account  of  getting  these  six  vessels  from  the  War  Department. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Are  not  the  mine  sweepers  equipped  for  handling 

heavy  machinery  for  handling  the  mines  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  whole  design  of  that  vessel  is  almost 

the  opposite  of  what  we  need  for  lighthouse  tenders.     The  work  of 
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the  Navy  mine  sweeper  is  done  from  the  stem  of  the  vessel;  they 
have  an  open  deck  on  the  stern.  For  the  purposes  of  the  lighthouse 
tender  we  need  the  open  deck  forward,  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  why  could  you  not  use  a  vessel  with  the  open 
space  in  the  rear,  instead  of  in  the  front? 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  illustrate,  there  might  be  a  shoal  and  the  buoy  is 
placed  on  the  edge  of  that  shoal  to  warn  ships  from  getting  aground. 
This  tender  comes  up  very  cautiously  to  that  point  and  places  the 
buoy  in  that  location.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  the  master  of 
the  tender  to  do  that  work  from  the  stern ;  he  has  to  do  it  from  the 
bow  of  the  ship.  He  would  be  very  likely  to  get  into  trouble  by  at- 
tempting to  do  that  from  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  GrRiFPiN.  How  much  do  they  draw  at  the  b6w  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  tenders  draw  from  8  feet  forward  to  10  feet 
aft — the  smaller  type  of  tenders.    The  larger  ones  draw  a  little  more. 

Mr.  GrRimN.  Would  not  flat-bottom  vessels  be  suitable  for  that 
work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Flat-bottom  vessels  would  be  very  good  for  insidv 
work,  but  these  vessels  have  to  be  capable  of  going  out  to  sea.  A 
great  deal  of  the  work  is  in  the  open  sea,  and  a  flat-bottom  boat 
would  not  be  'a  good,  safe  sea  boat.  Of  course,  on  the  rivers  an<l 
inside  work  they  are  practically  flat-bottom  boats.  We  have  flat- 
bottom  boats  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  some  of  the  small  tenders 
are  flat-bottom  boats.  These  mine  layers  which  we  have  got  from 
the  War  Department  will  supply  all  of  our  needs  for  several  yean^ 
to  come  of  that  particular  type  of  vessel,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of 
considering  the  mine  sweeper,  which  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
remodel  for  our  work  than  these  vessels. 

DELAWABE   BAY   ENTRANCE — AIDS    TO    NAVIOATIOX. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  new :  "  For  improving  the  aids  to 
navigation  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  $128,000." 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  work  has  been  authorized.  The  act  of  June  5, 
1920,  authorized  this  work  in  the  sum  of  $148,500,  but  no  appropria- 
tion was  made  therefor.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  erosion  of 
the  shore  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Henlopen  Light  Station,  Del.. 
the  drift  southwestward  ot  the  sand  dune  on  which  the  tower  is 
situated,  and  the  impossibility  of  economically  holding  the  reserva- 
tion with  protective  works  much  longer,  the  early  abandonment  of 
this  station  is  probable.  Careful  study  of  the  aids  to  navigation  at 
the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay  indicates  that  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  present  Cape  Henlopen  light,  the  needs  of  the 
navigation  at  this  important  entrance  can  be  fully  met  by  improv- 
ing, protecting,  and  adding  to  the  other  aids  in  the  vicinity. 
^  The  most  important  of  these — ^the  harbor  of  refuge  light  and  fog- 
signal  station  on  the  southern  end  of  the  outer  breakwater — ^is  urg- 
ently in  need  of  additional  riprap  protection  and  other  repairs 
and  remodeling,  as  it  was  seriously  damaged  by  severe  storms  of 
recent  winters.  The  fog-signal  plant  is  old  and  in  need  of  renewal 
and  improvement.  At  JBrandywine  Shoal  additional  riprap  is  re- 
(]uired  and  an  armored  belt  at  the  water  line  to  take  the  impact  of 
ice  and  movements  of  the  riprap  in  storms.  Some  general  repair? 
to  the  wharf  of  the  old  station  close  by  are  desirable,  as  it  is  very 
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useful  as  a  landine  platform,  etc.  A  whistling  buoy  on  the  southern 
outer  end  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Shoal  is  necessary  for  coastwise 
traffic,  especially  in  thick  weather.  In  case  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  light  at  Cape  He'nlopen,  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  steel  tower 
with  automatic  light  on  the  sand  dune  to  take  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent station  and  keepers.  A  unit-cost  statement  is  included  in  the 
estimate.    This  chart  I  have  here  shows  the  location. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  tower — $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  are  proposing  to  build  only  a  small  steel 
tower  with  an  automatic  light  in  place  of  Cape  Henlopen  Light. 
This  estimate  covers  considerable  protection  for  harbor  of  reiuge 
station  and  improvement  of  it;  it  also  includes  protection  for  the 
important  station  on  the  Brandywine  Shoal  and  the  placing  of  an 
additional  buoy.  The  estimate  covers  four  different  projects,  and 
our  idea  is  that  even  if  the  present  tower  at  Cape  Henlopen  has  to 
be  abandoned  these  improvements  covered  by  the  estimates  will 
afford  better  protection  for  the  shipping  in  this  vicinity  than  there 
is  now.  That  is  a  very  important  entrance;  all  the  shipping  for 
Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  River  enters  here;  also  this  is  a 
ver}'  important  harbor  of  refuge,  protected  by  the  breakwater,  which 
has  been  built  at  large  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Grifftn.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  channel  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Fifteen  fathoms.    That  would  be  90  feet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  between  the  two  capes? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Between  the  two  capes;  and  when  you  get  up  far- 
ther the  channel  to  Philadelphia  is  35  feet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  trouble  with  that  light  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  light  at  Cape  Henlopen  is  apt  to  be  lost  on 
account  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea.  All  this  beach  has  been 
cutting  in,  and  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  to  the  southward,  has  suffered 
great  damage  from  the  cutting  in  of  the  sea.  That  light  stands  on 
the  edge  of  a  sand  dune;  the  sea  is  cutting  the  bank  below  it  and 
the  sand  is  slipping  down,  and  probably  we  will  have  to  abandon 
that  tower  soon. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $66,000  for 
riprapping  at  the  harbor  of  renige.    Where  is  that  to  be  placed? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  jjrotect  this  lighthouse.  This  lighthouse 
now  stands  on  the  end  of  this  great  breakwater,  which  was  built  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000.  That  is  Harbor  of  Refuge 
Light  that  is  named  after  that  harbor,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
abandonment  of  Cape  Henlopen  lighthouse,  this  will  be  the  impor- 
tant light. 
Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  Name  the  one  you  will  abandon. 

ilr.  Putnam.  We  will  abandon  the  one  at  Cape  Henlopen.    That 

is  one  of  the  lights  which  was  built  originally  by  the  Colonies ;  we 

propose  to  establish  an  automatic  light  in  place  of  it. 
Mr.  Shreve.  This  riprap  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that 

station? 
Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Protecting  the  harbor  or  refuge  station;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Shreve.  The  work  you  said  had  been  done  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
eral million  dollars? 
Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  the  total  cost  of  the  breakwater  built  there 

by  the  Government. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  you  going  to  place  that  riprap? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Our  tower  stands  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater. 
Some  of  the  recent  storms  have  displaced  a  great  deal  of  the  rock 
originally  placed  there,  and  to  make  that  secure  we  consider  it 
necessary  to  put  this  amount  of  riprap  rock  around  it.    That  is  in 

auite  deep  water ;  there  is  about  40  to  50  feet  of  water  right  around 
(le  end  of  that  breakwater  and  with  every  big  storm  the  rocks  are 
gradually  knocked  down  and  there  is  danger  of  the  present  tower 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  estimated  that  riprap  work  at  $12  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  that  pretty  high  at  present  prices? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  estimate  has  been  revised.  The  amoimt  we 
now  ask  for  is  less  than  the  original  authorization,  which  was  made 
in  1920. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  did  you  make  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  estimates  were  prepared  last  summer,  about 
August,  1921.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  changes  in  some 
of  tnese  estimates  by  the  time  the  work  comes  to  be  done ;  but  we  he- 
lieve,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  increases.  Some  thiners 
nearly  always  cost  more  than  we  figure  on,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
get  the  average. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  transportation  to 
the  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  riprap  delivered  at  the  station. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Is  that  the  total  cost,  including  the  transportation  to 
the  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  riprap  delivered  at  the  station. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  place  where  t  is  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  for  the  riprap  placed  here. 

Mr.  (triffin.  It  will  cost  you  $12,  delivered  to  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  pay  for  the  riprapping  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Origfinal  cost  and  transportation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Original  cost  and  transportation.  That  will  prob- 
ably be  done  by  contract,  the  contractor  to  place  the  rock  there,  an«l 
the  larger  rock  would  be  placed  in  definite  position. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  case  you  should  lose  tnis  lighthouse  you  speak 
of,  which  you  say  the  sea  is  cutting  in  on,  what  would  you  have  to 
do  there  to  make  that  tower  safe? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  what  this  protection  is  for. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  you  did  not  have  this  appropriation,  what 
would  you  do  to  guide  ships  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  we  did  not  have  this  appropriation,  we  would 
simply  have  to  take  our  chances  on  preserving  those  two  stations^. 
Both  of  those  stations  are  being  more  or  less  endangered  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea  and  by  ice. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  has  this  encroachment  been  taking 
place  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  several  years.  The  storm  that  damaged  the 
harbor  of  refuge  station  was  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gilletfe.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  feel  uneasy  all  the  time  in  leaving  the  station 
as  it  is  now,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  fair  to  the  people  who  hare 
to  live  in  that  station.  In  a  big  storm  the  station  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Shre\^.  You  have  here  $10,000  for  rearranging  and  improv- 
ing foffsignal  at  harbor  of  refuge  station. 

Mr.  I^UTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  to  give  a  more  efficient  fog  signal 
at  that  point.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  entrances  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  That  is  the  principal  f o^  signal  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Delaware  entrance  and  is  important  m  guiding  vessels  entering 
Delaware  Bay  or  the  harbor  of  refuge.  A  vessel  trying  to  make 
the  entrance  m  thick  weather  and  to  get  in  to  the  anchorage  behind 
the  breakwater  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  that  fog  signal  to 
^uide  her  in. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  long  will  it  take  to  do  this  work? 

^Ir.  PuTNAxM.  I  think  this  work  that  is  covered  here  will  take  the 
better  part  of  a  year  to  make  the  contracts  and  carry  out  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  an  item  of  $6,000  for  general  repairs 
to  the  harbor  of  refuge  station  ? 

Mr.  PrxxAM.  Yes,  sir.  The  station  has  been  damaged  by  these 
istorms  I  have  referred  to;  in  fact,  the  lower  story  of  this  station, 
which  is  a  concrete  cylinder,  has  been  shifted  slightly  in  position  by 
this  last  storm,  and  that  is  all  to  be  reinforced  and  made  more  secure. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  also  have  semicircular  parapet  of  flaring  plates 
on  seaward  side  of  harbor  of  refuge  lighthouse,  $7,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  same  storm ;  the 
storm  broke  through  some  of  those  plates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  makes  nearly  $90,000  all  told  you  are  asking 
for  rej^airs  for  this  harbor  of  refuge  station  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  take  up  the  Brandywine  Shoal  light  station. 
I  wish  you  would  indicate  on  the  map  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  station  on  the  southwesterly  end  of  this 
shoal,  near  the  middle  of  Delaware  Baj^,  north  of  the  entrance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  1,500  tons  of  riprap  estimated  for  that  sta- 
tion at  $18,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  difficulty  at  that  station  is  the  heavy  ice  move- 
ment in  Delaware  Bay.  In  severe  weather  ice  forms  all  over  this 
re^on  and  large  quantities  come  down  the  river,  and  with  tjie  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  that  ice  grinds  back  and  forth.  We  have  this 
riprap  protection,  and  the  ice  knocks  the  riprap  down  and  endan- 
gers the  station.  The  station  is  on  a  concrete  caisson  sunk  into  the 
sand  and  is  subject  to  this  ice  action. 

Mr-  Shreve.  You  are  also  providing  for  armor  belt  of  steel  plates 
about  the  water  line  of  Brandywine  Shoal  Station,  $5,500. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  protect  it  against  this  ice  action,  as  I 
have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  for  general  repairs  to  deck  and  timbers  of 
old  wharf  about  the  Brandywine  Shoal  station,  50,000  feet  at  $125, 
$0,250.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  light  station  was  on  piles,  with  the 
lauding  on  one  side.  That  became  so  dilapidated  some  years  ago 
that  we  abandoned  it  as  a  li^ht  station,  but  the  landing  is  still  stand- 
ing behind  the  present  station  and  is  very  useful  for  landing  sup- 
plies and  giving  a  little  more  room  for  the  keepers.  The  access  to 
the  present  station  is  by  way  of  this  old  station.  I  was  up  there 
a  few  months  ago,  and  to  preserve  this  old  station  for  that  use,  it 
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is  well  worth  while  to  spend  a  moderate  amount  on  it  as  proposed 
here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  amounts  to  about  $30,000  for  repairs 
of  the  Brandy  wine  Shoal  station? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  repairs  to  that  station;  yes,  sir.  A  station  like 
this  Brandywine  Shoal  station,  built  on  a  caisson  sunk  in  the  sand, 
is  an  expensive  engineering  work,  and  the  new  station,  built  thei-e 
about  eight  years  ago,  cost  about  $75,000.  It  would  cost  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  now,  and  such  stations  as  that  represent  a  consider- 
able investment. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  important  is  this  item  as  compared  with  the 
other  items? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  items  are  in  here  practically  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  they  were  considei^ed  at  the  time  this  was  made 
up;  that  is,  we  considered  the  vessels  the  most  important,  and  this 
is  the  second  in  importance  of  those  submitted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  whistling  buoy,  outer  end  Hen  and 
Chickens  Shoal,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  buoy  to  mark  the  end  of  the  long  shoal 
which  runs  southeastward  from  Cape  Henlopen.  Vessels  approach- 
ing from  the  south  must  pass  off  the  end  of  the  shoal,  and  thii^ 
would  be  a  whistling  buoy  to  warn  vessels  in  a  fog. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  also  asking  for  a  steel  tower  for  Cape  Hen- 
lopen.   That  is  the  one  you  have  already  referred  to? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  one  I  have  already  referred  to,  in  ci\^ 
this  tower  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  for  lantern,  tanks,  and  piping,  $3,300. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  goes  with  that  tower ;  that  is  part  of  the  auto- 
matic light  which  we  would  put  there  in  place  of  that  station.  There 
would  be  a  saying  in  this  work  finally,  because  by  putting  this  auto- 
matic light  and  this  steel  tower  here  we  woidd  do  away  with  the 
light  keepers  we  have  liere  now;  we  would  have  an  automatic  light 
there  without  any  keepers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  going  to  take  the  place  of  the  lighthou>e 
there  ? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  Yes,  sir;  this  automatic  gas  light  would  be  put 
there  in  place  of  the  present  tower  at  Cape  Henlopen,  and  we  would 
save  the  services  of  the  keepers  at  that  station  and  the  cost  of 
operating  this  group  of  aids  after  this  change  is  made  would  be 
less  than  at  present,  because  we  would  save  the  cost  of  the  service- 
of  the  keepers  at  that  station. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  at  Cape  Henlopen  I 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  Cape  Henlopen.  yes,  sir;  and  it  would  not  in- 
crease the  services  at  the  other  stations,  except  for  the  care  of  this 
whistling  buoy.    We  would  take  care  of  that  by  tenders. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Is  a  375-millimeter  lantern  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  lighthouse  126  feet  high  t 

Mr.  Pi'TNAJi.  That  is  the  total  height  of  the  light  above  the  water 
This  tower  stands  on  a  sand  dune  about  40  feet  high,  so  that  the  new 
light  will  be  alwut  100  feet  above  the  water,  which  is  sufficient,  ami 
the  proposed  lantern  will  be  sufficient.  The  principal  light  at  this 
entrance  will  be  the  Harbor  of  Refuge  Light.  This  Cape  Henlopen 
Light  will  be  a  subsidiary  light  to  guide  vessels  coming  from  the 
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south.  There  are  two  lightships  anchored  off  the  coast  which  guide 
vessels  in  from  the  outer  sea,  and  they  are  part  of  the  system  of  aids 
in  approaching  Delaware  Bay. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION  IN  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "  For  establishing  new  aids  to  navi- 
gation and  for  improvements  to  existing  aids  in  Alaska,  $125,000." 
Is  that  authorized  by  law,  or  is  it  a  continuation  of  work  already 
provided  for? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  continuation  of  work  heretofore  authorized. 
Con«rress  has  passed,  from  time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years  back, 
provisions  exactly  like  this  for  extending  a  system  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation in  Alaska,  and  under  those  appropriations  considerable  ex- 
tensions of  the  system  of  lights,  mostly  minor  lights,  have  been  made 
in  Alaska.  But  with  all  that  has  been  done  there,  the  coasts  of  Alaska 
are  very  inadequately  lighted,  very  much  more  poorly  lighted  than 
any  of  the  main  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  improved  lighting  and  marking,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
year  that  passes  without  serious  disasters  to  shipping  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska.  It  is  an  unusually  dangerous  coast  for  navigation  pur- 
poses. To  light  it  as  well  as  we  light  the  Atlantic  coast  oi  the  United 
States  would  cost  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and  we  have  no 
such  idea  in  mind;  but  Alaska  is  a  very  large  TeiTitory,  dependent 
almost  entirely  on  water  transportation,  and  we  believe  that  the 
(ieneral  Government  should  do  what  it  reasonably  can,  and  we  feel 
this  is  a  very  important  item. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Where  do  you  propose  to  establish  these  new  aids  to 
navigation  for  Alaska? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  list  here  in  a  report  received  within  the  last 
two  weeks  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Alaska  district,  recom- 
mending 11  lights  and  2  gas  buoys  in  southeastern  Alaska ;  4  lights 
from  Prince  William  Sound  to  Cook  Inlet;  and  4  lights  on  the 
Alaskan  Peninsula,  making  altogether  19  lights  and  2  gas  buoys — ^21 
aids  to  navigation — to  be  established  under  this  estimate  of  $125,000. 
^^ight  of  these  aids  in  southeastern  Alaska  are  on  the  famous  inside 
passage  that  goes  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  and  four  others  are  to  the 
^^estward  in  southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  important  ports  are  on  that  passage? 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  the  traffic  from  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle  to  Skag- 
way, which  is  the  end  of  the  railway  going  over  into  the  Klondike 
v^ountry,  passes  up  that  passage.  Juneau,  Ketchikan,  and  Skagway 
are  located  on  that  passage.  This  project  includes  also  two  fog 
signals,  tlie  Point  Retreat  log  signal  and  the  Guard  Island  fog  sig- 
i^al.  There  is  very  great  need  for  better  fog-signal  protection  m 
that  region,  because  it  is  one  of  the  foggiest  and  stormiest  regions  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  water  open  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  navigation  is  continuous  here  the  year 

round.   Although  that  is  a  rather  far  northern  climate,  the  winters 

»re  not  severe,  and  they  do  not  have  severely  cold  weather  in  this 

pwi.  They  do  in  the  interior  and  Bering  Sea,  but  the  climate  here 

^  tempered  by  the  streams  from  across  the  Pacific. 
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Mr.  Shre\'E.  What  are  the  important  towns? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  principal  towns  in  this  vicinity  are  Ketchikan. 
Alaska,  which  is  the  first  port;  Juneau,  the  capital,  and  Ska^-ay 
(which  is  the  end  of  the  railroad  going  over  White  Pass),  and  Sitku. 
Those  are  the  principal  places  in  southeastern  Alaska.  To  the  west- 
ward, a  few  scattered  lignts;  additional  lights  are  planned.  TVe  pro- 
pose to  put  one  at  Prince  William  Sound,  and  two  lights  at  Seward, 
and  one  at  Resurrection  Bay,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  Alaska 
Railway,  which  is  now  being  built  by  the  l^'nited  States  across  t\\^ 
mountains  to  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tenana  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  propose  doing  with  this  light  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  at  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  new  light  to  be  placed  there.  These  are 
mostly  small  automatic  lights:  not  lighthouses  like  we  have  on  thi*^ 
coast.  This  appropriation  provides  for  21  aids,  and  the  whole 
amount  might  be  required  for  one  large  light  station. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  substantial  lights  along  the  Alaska 
coast? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number  of  important  lights  on 
the  coast.  We  have  one  at  Cape  St.  Elias,  the  one  most  recently 
built:  two  lights  on  Unimak  Pass  into  Bering  Sea,  one  at  Caj)»» 
Hinchinbrook,  at  the  entrance  to  Prince  William  Sound,  and  there 
are  several  lights  and  fog  signals  in  this  inside  passage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  the  way  from  Ketchikan  up  to  Skagway  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  regular  light- 
house and  fog  signal  stations  on  the  inside  passage:  the  rest  of  the 
lights  are  automatic  lights,  without  any  fog  signals.  There  is  cme 
very  important  station  which  should  be  built  and  which  we  had  in 
our  estimates,  but  which  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  out  as  a  new  pro- 
ject, but  I  think  it  is  the  one  most  needed  to  be  done.  It  is  the  pro- 
posed lighthouse  at  Cape  Spencer,  where  there  is  a  small  gas  light 
and  where  there  should  be  a  fog  signal  and  powerful  light.  That  is 
a  matter  we  have  submitted  in  our  estimates  for  several  years  and 
which  we  undoubtedly  will  keep  on  submitting  until  son^ething  is 
done.  • 

Mr.  GRrrriN.  You  want  some  light  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  want  a  first-class  light  there  and  a  powerful  foe 
signal.  In  thick  weather,  there  is  now  no  way  for  a  vessel  to  find 
that  entrance  and  get  inside,  and  they  have  to  stay  outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  high  is  that  light  al>ove  the  water  level? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  light? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  how  high  is  it  above  the  sea  level? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  90  feet  high. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  commerce  going  up  in  that 
direction  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  up  there  a  vear  ago  last  summer. 
There  is  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  going  through  this 
inside  passage  and  going  out  to. the  westward. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  consider  the  lighting  service  inadequate  for 
the  protection  of  the  ships  now  using  those  waters? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could,  and 
the  lighting  there  is  very  much  better  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and 

auite  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  done  and  it  has  been 
one  mostly  under  just  such  items  as  this.    There  have  been  several 
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appropriations  of  about  this  amount  that  have  been  made  ever^  two 
or  thjree  years  for  carrying  on  this  work  in  Alaska  and  I  think  it 
is  important  work  to  continue.  For  the  amount  requested  here,  we 
are  going  to  get  21  aids  to  navigation.  One  single  light  and  fog 
signal  station  of  the  first  class  would  cost  as  much  as  this  whole 
amount.  This  amount  will  be  distributed  over  a  good  many  points 
and  made  the  best  use  of.  I  have  a  statement  here  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  record ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  it,  be- 
cause the  main  points  have  been  covered. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Covering  this  Alaska  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Covering  this  Alaska  item ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  iust  run  over  this  hurriedly.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  was  made  by  the  act  of  July  19,  1919.  That  was  the 
last  appropriation  of  this  character  that  has  been  made;  there  has 
not  been  any  now  for  practically  three  years.  Practically  all  of 
this  appropriation  of  $75,000  has  been  obligated  and  maritime  in- 
terests are  urging  that  the  system  of  lights  and  fog  signals  be  fur- 
ther improved  to  facilitate  and  safeguard  water  transportation  in 
Alaska,  where  navigation  is  exceptionally  difficult  and  hazardous,  as 
shown  by  the  frequency  of  costly  marine  disasters  occurring  in  these 
waters.  There  are  comparatively  few  fog  signals  in  Alaska,  and  it 
is  15  years  since  oiie  was  established  in  southeastern  Alaska.  On 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  stormy  and  foggj'^  weather,  the 
dangers  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  in  these  channels,  and  the 
scarcity  of  favorable  anchorage  a  number  of  powerful  fog  signals 
should  be  provided  as  early  as  practicable,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  earlier  fog  signals  should  be  improved.  This  item  here 
provides  for  improving  two  of  those  fog  signals.  The  statement 
here  gives  further  details: 

A  number  of  watched  lights  on  shore  or  on  reefs  and  m  few  lifijhted  buoys 
are  needed  to  mark  the  principal  routes  of  navigation  througli  the  inside  pas- 
sages, and  a  number  of  requests  have  been  received  for  lights  to  mark  the 
oitrance  to  bays  where  fish-packing  or  other  plants  are  located.  A  few  un- 
watched  lights  are  needed  on  the  outside  coast  to  mark  headlands  or  entrances 
to  harbors  for  the  benefit  of  coastwise  trafllc  and  fishing  vessels.  At  Guard 
Island,  an  important  station  on  the  principal  Inside  route,  at  the  westerly  end 
of  Tongass  Narrows,  it  is  desired  to  replace  the  present  unsatisfactory  fog 
bell  with  an  air  diaphone  and  to  construct  a  suitable  permanent  building  for 
the  light  and  fog  signal  to  replace  present  temporary  wooden  tower;  also,  to 
erect  another  dwelling  in  order  that  two  keepers  may  be  assigned  instead  of 
one,  as  at  present,  and  thus  provide  for  continuous  night  and  day  watches.  At 
Point  Retreat,  an  important  station,  there  is  now  only  an  unwatched  acetyleiw* 
light  and  no  fog  signal.  All  regular  vessels  plying  between  southeastern  and 
sonthwestern  Alaska  pass  this  point,  either  by  way  of  Saginaw  Channel  or 
by  way  of  Skagway  and  Lynn  Canal.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  air  dia- 
phone and  assign  keepers,  a  suitable  structure  to  be  erected  for  the  light  and 
fog  signal,  and  an  unused  dwelling  now  at  the  station  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
fnmisiied  for  the  use  of  keepers.  Revised  estimates  indicate  that  the  amount 
of  $32,500  authorized  by  act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat.  1059),  for  Point  Retreat 
Wid  Cape  Hinchinbrook  will  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  necessary  ilT^ 
provements  at  Point  Retreat  alone.  The  estimates  heretofore  stibmitted  for 
improvements  to  aids  in  Alaska,  contemplated  doing  work  at  Point  Retreat  in 
conjmiction  witii  similar  work  at  Guard  Island.  The  same  equipment,  organiza- 
tion, etc.,  to  be  used  at  both  stations  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  each. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Gentlemen,  Congressman  Deal,  of  Virginia,  is  pres- 
ent and  desires  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  a  matter  in 
Ws  district. 

88283—22 39 
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FOR  ENLARGING  AND  IMPROVING  LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  DEAL,  A  BEPBESENTATITE  IN 
CONGRESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  VIEaiNIA. 

Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  June,  1918,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  an  act  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation of  $275,(X)0  for  enlargim^  and  improving  the  lighthouse 
depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  the  nfth  lighthousie  district,  or  the 
establishment  of  a  new  depot.  For  a  good  many  years  this  depot 
has  been  inadequate  for  the  uses  of  the  (lovernment  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  (lOvernment  has  been  using  the  adjoining  projierty 
for  berthing  their  vessels  and  storing  their  equipment,  and  this  ap- 
propriation it  was  contemplated  was  to  be  used  for  acquiring  this 
additional  property. 

The  property  has  gone  down  and  can  not  be  rented  now  for  other 
purposes,  owing  to  its  having  gone  into  disre^ir.  It  is  not  in  proper 
shape  to  be  used  and  the  owners  are  hesitating  to  spend  any  money 
upon  this  property  to  repair  it  for  other  purposes,  in  order  tnat  they 
might  lease  it,  fearing  that  the  Government  might  take  it  over,  and, 
of  course,  such  repairs  as  they  might  make  would  not  be  of  any  value 
to  the  (lOvernment  and,  in  consequence,  they  would  lose  by  it:  so 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  this  matter  adjusted.  Now,  this  appro- 
priation of  $275,(KX)  was  never  authorized  by  the  Appropnatitm 
C^ommittee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  might  say  right  here  that  it  is  not  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Mr.  Deau  Xo,  sir;  it  is  not  included  in  that  Budget;  but  the  light- 
house commissioner  still  recommends  it.    At  page  71  it  says : 

Depot  for  fifth  Hghtlioum;  diHtrict:  Knlai*f;lnK  and  iiiiproviiiK  the  light  lioune 
depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  the  hfth  Hghtliouse  district,  or  estabUshing  a  new 
depot,  $275,000. 

He  still  recommends  the  original  $275,()0().  In  1920,  the  bill  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $400,000,  but  that  did  not  pass  the 
House;  so  that  no  appropriation  has  been  made  at  all.  Xow,  what 
I  am  interested  in  is  to  see  if  we  can  not  have  this  appropriation  of 
$275,000  made  for  the  acquiring  of  this  additional  property.  If  it 
is  likely  that  the  lighthouse  people  will  need  that  property, -why 
these  people  want  to  find  out  what  can  be  done,  because  they  do  not 
want  to  spend  any  money  on  it;  and  we  would  like  to  get  this  appn»- 
priation  nllowed  if  we  can. 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  How  large  a  tract  of  land  is  it  that  is  involve<l  { 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  know  how  large,  but  it  gives,  I  think,  500  feet 
of  berthing  space  in  addition  to  that  which  we  already  have.  This 
is  to  buy  a  site  500  feet  wide,  500  feet  of  water  front,  at  $250  \>e\ 
front  foot.  It  is  for  the  acquirement  of  additional  property  for 
the  purposes  of  the  lighthouse  wharf,  at  $250  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Has  the  (government  leased  it  or  used  it? 

Mr.  Deal.  Thev  have  been  using  it  for  a  number  of  years.  Tlu^ 
information  that  I  have  is  that  they  paid  no  rent  for  it.  When  this 
authorization  was  made,  the  object  of  the  bureau  was  to  acquire  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  lighthouse  property  at  Portsmouth,  which  the 
lignthonse  people  have  been  using  for  the  berthing  of  their  vessels 
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for  many  years,  without  payi^g  any  rent  to  the  owners.  The  prop- 
erty had  gotten  into  a  condition  where  it  could  not  be  rented  for 
other  purposes  without  extensive  improvements,  and  the  ownei^s  have 
been  stdvised  by  the  (jovemment  authorities  that  the  property  was 
to  be  taken  for  lighthouse  purposes  and  did  not  make  the  necessary 
improvements  because  they  felt  those  improvements  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  Government,  and  tliey  hesitated 
about  making  such  a  large  outlay  and  then  having  the  (government 
say  it  was  of  no  value  for  their  purposes  and  niise  a  question  which 
might  materially  affect  their  chances  for  reimbursement. 

Air.  Gritfin.  Do  you  know  whether  the  (lovernment  made  any 
improvements  on  the  land,  by  building  docks,  wharves,  and  otlier 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Deal.  No,  sir;  the  Government  has  made  no  improvements  on 
that  particular  propeity. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  Then,  how  could  it  be  used  by  the  (lovernment  unless 
there  were  some  improvements  made  2 

Mr.  Deal.  There  were  docks  there  originally,  placed  there  by  the 
owners,  and  the  Government  has  simply  oeen  berthing  the  vessels  at 
those  docks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  private  docks,  without  any  compensation? 

Mr.  Dkal.  Yes,  sir;  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Griffik.  And  without  any  understanding  with  the  owners  ? 

Mr.  Deal.  Without  any  understanding  with  the  owners.  And 
then  they  have  been  using  the  land  for  storing  the  buoys  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  lighthouse  people. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  this  matter  presented  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  committee  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  then. 

Mr.  Deal.  It  might  have  been  presented  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Lighthouses,  beca.use  here  is  his  report  recommending  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  appropriation  committee  is  not  considering  any 
items  not  recommended  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ;  that  is  the 
policy  we  have  established  in  connection  with  all  of  these  various 
things. 

AC.  Griffin.  You  present  a  very  extraordinary  situation  there. 

Mr.  Deal.  And  it  seems  to  me  something  ought  to  be  done  to  com- 
pensate the  owners  or  at  least  to  reassure  them.  It  is  hardly  right 
for  the  Government  to  preempt  land  and  use  it  in  that  way  without 
proper  compensation  to  the  owners,  and  then  to  give  out  that  the 
land  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  and  thus  prac- 
tically to  drive  all  possible  purchasers  away. 

Mr.  Deal.  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  given  it  out  definitely. 
Mr.  Putnam  has  not  stated  that  they  were  going  to  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  still  the  general  impression  exists  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  presume? 

Mr.  Deal.  That  is  would  be  taken  over ;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  it  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  t 

Mr.  Deal.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Commissioner,  did  you  submit  this  proposition 
U)  the  Budget  Committee  this  year  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  this  item  of  $275,000  was  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  th^ 
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approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  30  items 
we  submitted,  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  down  to  9,  and 
this  was  one  of  those  omitted. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  dock,  I  would  like  to  explain  that  this 
land  which  the  Congressman  has  referred  to  adjoins  our  present 
depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  It  lies  between  our  present  depot  and  the 
navy  yard.  There  were  formerly  docks  on  this  land,  and  we,  being 
very  crowded  at  our  depot,  used  this  old  dock  ther^.  There  was  not 
room  for  our  vessels  to  berth  at  our  own  dock  and  this  adjoining 
dock  not  being  in  use  and  being  practically  abandoned,  our  tenders 
have  used  it  to  some  extent.  But  I  believe  that  was  done  with  the 
tacit  permission  of  the  owners,  because  they  never  protested,  and  if 
they  had  protested  we  would  not  have  used  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  at  least  you  never  entered  into  any  agreement 
or  understanding  as  to  that  use? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  so  far  as  I  know;  there  has  been  no  definite 
agreement.  That  use  has  not  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  be- 
cause the  dock  was  in  such  bad  condition  we  could  not  continue  to 
make  use  of  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  any  use  of  it  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  storing  supplies  on  this  land? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  there  are  no  supplies  stored  on  this  land 
now.  We  have  not  made  use  of  the  land  or  docks  for  some  years 
back,  because  the  dock  got  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  The 
authorization  for  this  appropriation  provided  for  enlarging  and 
improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  or  establishing 
a  new  depot.  It  was  without  the  idea  of  acquiring  any  narticular 
property.  We  wished  to  keep  that  open  until  Congress  snould  act 
and  then  to  decide  on  the  best  project.  One  of  the  projects  under 
consideration  was  the  acquirement  of  this  additional  land  between 
our  site  and  the  navy  yard,  but  there  was  no  definite  understanding 
or  agreement  that  we  would  acquire  that  land  or  any  other. 

• 

CALUMET  HARIK)R    (ILL.)    AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Shiucve.  The  next  item  is  for  improving  aids  to  navigation 
in  Calumet  Harbor  and  Calumet  Pierhead  Light  Station,  111.,  $66,0(X). 
Is  this  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  improvement  has  not  been  specifically  author- 
ized by  law,  but  this  is  an  item  for  the  protection  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion previously  authorized  by  law  which  have  been  established  for 
many  years  and  which  are  now  in  danger  and  must  be  rebuilt  on 
account  of  the  storm  damage,  and  also  because  the  Army  Engineer? 
arc  rebuilding  the  breakwater  on  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  do  you  consider  it  a  continuing  operation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  consider  it  a  continuing  operation.  In  regard 
to  these  items,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  can  give 
references  to  two  precedents  in  the  sundry  civil  bills  of  items  of  the 
character  of  nearly  all  of  these  now  referred  to  which  have  been 
included  in  appropriation  bills  without  specific  authorization.  In 
the  sundry  civd  act  of  July  1,  1918,  were  included  appropriations 
for  Sand  Island,  Spectacle  Reef — which  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
items  we  will  come  to  in  a  moment — and  Ambrose  Channel,  for  iin- 
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provements  or  for  continuing  work  at  all  of  those  points  without 
prior  specific  authorization,  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  I,  1919, 
were  items  for  Execution  Bocks,  rebuilding ;  Point  Juqiues"  rebuild- 
ing; Manitowoc,  Wis.,  improving;  lightkeepers'  dwellinirs;  riprap  for 
light  stations  of  the  third  district;  and  for  new  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  Alaska,  very  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  I  consider 
those  two  references  as  giving  proper  precedent  for  supporting  these 
items  we  are  now  submitting. 

Mr.  Shreak.  You  might  tell  ns  the  necessity  for  these  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Calumet  Harbor  liorht  and  fog-signal  station  is 
located  on  the  outer  end  of  Calumet  Harbor  breakwater,  immediately 
south  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  steel  structure,  with  brick 
linin^r,  having  a  second  stoiy  and  roof  of  wooden-form  construction. 
The  building  stands  on  a  number  of  small  concrete  columns  bedded 
into  the  stone  filling  of  the  timber-crib  breakwater.  The  timber 
superstructure  of  the  breakwater  is  old  and  advanced  in  decay.  In 
April,  1920,  two  very  heavy  northeasterly  storms  shook  up  the  station 
so  badly  and  worked  the  underpinning  so  severely  that  thei'e  was 
much  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  keepers.  The  Ignited  States 
engineers  have  begun  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  timber  superstruc- 
ture of  breakwater  in  concrete  and  propose  to  rebuild  the  entire 
breakwater  as  fast  as  funds  are  made  available.  The  breakwater 
has  a  length  of  about  6,600  feet.  Permanent  repairs  must  be  beirun 
immediately  if  the  station  is  to  be  made  safe  and  kept  in  commis- 
sion. Calumet  Harbor  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels  per  year  being  about 
2.800,  having  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  over  9,000,000,  value  of 
receipts  and  shipments  per  year  being  about  $125,000,000.  The  im- 
portance of  this  commerce  fully  justifies  maintaining  the  aids  in 
most  efficient  condition. 

The  fog  signal  is  operated  more  hoiu's  than  any  other  signal  on 
Lake  Michigan.  That  is  due  in  part  to  the  smoke  conditions.  The 
present  equipment  of  oil  engines  and  air  siren  is  old  and  becoming 
obsolete,  and  should  be  replaced  in  the  near  future  by  modern  and 
more  efficient  equipment.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  hollow, 
strongly  reinforced  concrete  foundation  pier  (providing  a  basement 
within  same)  having  a  height  of  about  15  feet  above  lake  level,  to 
stand  in  present  site  on  tl^  present  underwater  portion  of  tunber 
^ribs  of  the  breakwater ;  a  switch  house  to  be  built  at  inner  end  of 
the  breakwater  and  connected  with  station  on  outer  end  by  electric- 
power  cable  along  top  of  breakwater.  Duplicate  powerful  fog  sig- 
nal and  a  submarine  signal  operated  by  electric  power  are  to  be 
installed :  electric  light  to  l>e  used  for  illumination  of  lens.  At  Calu- 
met Pierhead  I^ight  Station,  where  there  is  a  small  cast-iron  tower 
«iuipped  with  oil  light  and  hand-power  fog  bell  and  maintained  by 
two  keepers,  it  is  proposed  to  install  an  electric-operated  fog  signal 
and  place  electric  lights  in  lens  and  to  discontinue  the  services  of  the 
two  keepers  now  employed  at  this  station,  the  station  then  to  be 
operated  by  remote  electric  control.  The  effect  of  this  item  will  be 
^  future  lessened  cost  for  operation.  Instead  of  the  present  five 
keepers  at  this  station  there  will  be  only  three;  two  keepers  will  be 
^discontinued,  and  the  saving  in  maintenance  will  be  about  $1,700  per 
year. 
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During  the  last  In<;  storm  they  had  to  send  a  tug  out  and  take  the 
keepers  out  of  tiie  light  station /because  they  did  not  consider  it  safe 
for  them  to  remain  there,  and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  them  off.    The  details  are  shown  in  the  unit-cost  statement. 

FOR  COMPLETIXO  IMPROVEMENT  TO  SPECTACLE  REEF  LIGHT  STATION, 

MICH. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  next  item  is  for  completing  improvements  to 
Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich.,  $14,50().  This  comes  under  the 
same  classiKcation,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  previous  appropriation  for  protect- 
ing this  light  was  made  in  the  same  way.  We  are  submitting  this 
without  special  authorization,  but  it  is  for  the  protection  of  a  station 
built  under  authority  of  Congress  and  the  continuation  of  protection 
work  already  in  progress.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  light 
stations  on  the  Lakes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Huron,  not  far 
from  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  It  was  a  difficult  piece  of  engineer- 
ing work,  l)ecause  the  light  is  built  in  a  depth,  I  think,  of  about  111 
feet  of  water,  built  with  a  masonry  foundation,  and  then  a  heavy 
concrete  crib  around  the  foundation  of  the  light.  The  effect  of  the 
very  heavy  ice  action  which  occurs  near  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  has  lieen  to  cut  into  this  concrete  so  that 
it  has  considerably  deteriorated.  To  preserve  that  expensive  work 
this  proposed  work  is  necessary.  The  act  of  July  1,  1918,  appropri- 
ated $28,000  for  improvements  to  Spectacle  Ibeei  Light  Station, 
Mich.  The  work  was  not  started  until  the  present  season,  owing  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  of  labor  and  material  which  have  pre- 
vailed, making  it  practically  certain  that  the  work  could  not  l)e  com- 
pleted within  the  amount  of  the  original  appropriation.  We  de- 
ferred doing  this  work  for  three  years  on  account  of  the  high  cost. 
The  work  has  now  been  started  with  a  view  to  completing  the  most 
necessary  work  from  funds  now  available.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
additional  amount  above  stated  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
entire  work.  The  work  consists  in  repairing  the  large  concrete  pier, 
90  feet  square,  surrounding  the  lighthouse  at  the  water  line,  where 
it  has  been  badly  eroded  by  ice  and  sea  action,  in  some  places  having 
been  cut  into  as  much  as  four  feet.  It  is  very  expensive  work,  in- 
volving much  diving  and  a  large  contingency  due  to  the  expo^ 
location. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $14,500  additional  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Tms  is  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
of  $28,000  which  was  made  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  picture  seems  to  show  some  signs  of  erosion 
near  the  water  line  ? 

Mr.  Ptttnak.  Yes,  sir.  This  picture,  however,  was  taken  abouc 
1914.  so  that  the  erosion  had  not  extended  near  as  far  at  that  time  as 
it  has  in  the  last  eight  years.  It  has  cut  in  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  in  some 
places,  and  the  value  of  such  a  station  is  very  considerable. 

Mr.  Shbevs.  You  regard  that  situation  as  serious,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  PxTTNAM.  Yes,  sir;  I  do;  and  not  only  that,  but  tiie  work  is 
already  in  progress  on  this  protection  and  it  would  be  very  much 
more  economical  in  the  end  if  we  can  finifiii  the  job  now  than  to 
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abandon  it  and  then  at  some  future  time  to  put  another  plant  in 
there  and  finish  it. 

FOR  INSTALLATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RADIO  FOG  SIGNALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tlie  next  item  is,  "  For  installation  and  development 
of  radio  fog  signals  at  or  near  lighthouses  and  light  vessels,  $50,000. 
Installation  of  seven  stations,  at  $7,000  each,  $49,000;  contingencies, 
$1,000." 

Air.  Putnam.  The  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  for  increasing 
the  safety  of  navigation  is  for  more  efficient  fog  signals.  The  devel- 
opment of  radio  apparatus  and  of  means  of  accurately  obtaining  the 
direction  of  radio  signals  with  the  radio  compass  prove  that  radio 
apparatus  is  of  great  value  for  the  location  of  ships  in  fog,  thick 
weather,  or  beyond  the  range  of  visible  signals.  This  item  is  for  the. 
purpose  of  further  applying  radio  signals  to  this  important  work  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  radio-sending  station  at  a  lighthouse 
on  shore  or  on  a  light  vessel  at  sea,  from  which  definite  signals  arc 
sent  out  at  regular  intervals  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  whistle 
or  bell.  The  signals  are,  however,  picked  up  on  shipboard  by  means 
of  a  radio  compass,  an  instrument  which  gives  the  direction  of  the 
source  of  the  radio  signal.  By  obtaining  such  signals  from  two  or 
more  known  points  the  intersection  of  such  directions  may  be  plotted 
on  a  chart,  tiius  giving  the  correct  position  of  the  ship  at  sea.  A 
single  signal  may  also  be  used  as  a  leading  mark  for  which  to  steer. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  had  a  large  part  in  developing  the 
radio  compass,  and  the  two  services  have  cooperated  in  developing 
the  radio  fog  signals  for  use  with  the  radio  compass.  We  have  now 
in  operation  near  New  York  City  three  such  stations  and  are  placing 
one  on  the  lightship  off  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  is 
proposed  to  put*  additional  stations  at  the  principal  entrances,  say 
one  or  two  in  the  approaches  to  Boston,  the  approaches  to  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Delaware  Bay,  and  a  few  at  the  most  important  points  on 
the*  Pacific  coast.  This  item  covers  only  seven  stations.  We  do  not 
believe  in  going  into  this  matter  very  heavily  until  we  have  had  more 
experience  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  signals  will  be  most  useful. 
It  is  a  new  thing  and  our  purpose  is  to  go  at  it  moderatel^r  at  first. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  operating  successfully  in  New  York,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gritfin.  Have  you  sent  copies  of  your  report  to  members  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  sent  copies  of  the  annual  report.  Here  is  a 
little  pamphlet  on  these  radio  fog  signals,  which  is  taken  from  the 
report,  showing  the  compass  on  a  tender.  This  shows  the  Sea  Girt 
Light  Station  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  a  sending  station  for  one 
of  those  radio  fog  signals;  and  then  there  is  a  chart  showing  the 
location  of  the  three  stations  near  New  York — Seagirt,  N.  J. ;  Am- 
brose Channel  Lightship,  and  Fire  Island  Lightship,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  using  these  in  navigation.  We  have  brought  up  a  small 
model  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  radio  fog  signal,  and  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Conway  to  explain,  briefly,  the  operation. 
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Mr.  Conway.  In  this  device,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  radio  signals  are 
emitted  from  the  station  on  shore  or  on  the  light  vessel.  The  send- 
ing is  automatic  and  is  controlled  automaticaUy  bj^  a  key  which  is 
released  at  intervals,  giving  a  certain  signal  which  identifies  the 
station.  This  particular  moael  is  regulatea  to  give  a  series  of  three 
dots,  at  intervals,  and  in  that  way  the  various  stations  equipped  with 
this  apparatus  may  be  identified,  one  from  the  other,  each  one  hav- 
ing a  characteristic  signal. 

The  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  signals  on  shipboard  is  the 
device  generally  known  as  the  radio  compass,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  not  a  compass  at  all,  but  a  direction  finder,  because  it  is  not 
a  self-setting  instrument;  that  is,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  cut-and- 
dried  methc^s.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  rotatable  coil  of  wire 
about  4  feet  square,  mounted  usually  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot  house, 
^nd  is  controlled  from  below  by  a  hand  wheel.  There  is  also  a 
pointer  over  the  binnacle  so  as  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  the  adjust- 
able rotatable  coil. 

The  process  of  operation  is  to  adjust  the  coil  first  so  that  the  maxi 
mum  signals  are  received.  That  takes  place  when  the  plane  of  the 
coil  is  in  the  plane  of  the  waves  coming  from  the  station.  The  coil 
is  then  rotated  imtil  a  silent  zone  is  obtained.  That  is  when  the 
plane  of  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front  being  emitted 
from  the  station.  There  are  a  number  of  interesting  theories  of 
radio  telegraphy  to  account  for  this,  but  I  do  not  thimc  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  into  that  now.  However,  in  the  position  I  have  described, 
where  no  signals  are  received,  the  needle  is  pointing  to  the  sending 
station  and  in  that  manner  its  bearing  may  be  ascertained  just  as 
perfectly  as  though  you  were  looking  at  it  with  your  eyes  and  taking 
a  compass  bearing. 

Now,  by  receiving  such  signals  from  several  stations  you  may 
plot  the  intersections  of  those  bearings  on  the  chart  and  fix  your 
position  at  sea  with  very  reasonable  certainty  at  a  considerable*  dis- 
tance off  shore,  varying  from  about  30  to  100  miles,  dependincr  on 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  strength  of  the  sending  station,  and  the 
delicacy  of  your  receiving  apparatus  on  board  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  instrument  shown  on  the  model  the  only 
e<]uipment  the  vessel  has? 

Mr.  Conway.  That  is  the  only  equipment  that  the  vessel  needs  for 
this  purpose;  but  not  all  of  the  apparatus  is  indicated  by  what  you 
see  here.  In  addition  to  the  coil  there  must  be  a  receiving  apparatus 
with  amplifiers  by  means  of  vacuum  tubes  for  stepping  up  the  radio 
signals  so  that  they  become  audible.  A  five-stage  amplification  is 
reauired. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  what  extent  have  ships  equipped  themselves  with 
these  coils  to  detect  fog  signals  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  only  had  these  signals  in  operation  for  a 
few  months,  and  comparatively  few  ships  have  yet  put  on  these  coils* 
It  is  a  new  development.  It  will  take  time,  of  course,  to  get  the  ships 
to  take  up  a  new  thing  like  this. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  assured  of  their  cooperation  if  these  fog 
signals  are  introduced  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  shipping 
companies  saying  they  are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  when  I  was 
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in  New  York  lately  I  conferred  with  some  of  them  on  the  subject 
and  have  had  letters  since  then. 

Mr.  Grutin.  Up  to  the  present  time  how  many  of  those  fog-signal 
stations  have  you  established  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  established  only  three  stations  on  this  coast, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  one  is  now  being  installed  on  the 
lightship  off  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  many  do  you  contemplate  establishing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  this  appropriation  we  would  have  funds  to 
establish  about  seven  additional  stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  do  you  propose  to  establish  those? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  would  be  placed  at  some  of  the  principal  en- 
trances, like  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  at  the  more  important  points  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  shipowners  and  operators  would  really  have  to 
follow  vou  in  that  service  ? 

Mr.  t*uTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  double-ended  thing.  There  is  no 
use  of  their  putting  radio  compasses  on  the  ships  unless  there  is  a 
system  of  radio  fog  signals  established. 

Mr.  Shreve.   iTou  must  have  those  established  first? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  the  other  hand^  you  might  say  there  is  no  use  of 
<mr  establishing  a  system  of  fog  signals  unless  the  shipowners  and 
operators  have  radio  compasses  on  their  ships,  because  you  have  to 
have  both  ends  of  this  thing  to  make  it  useful.  I  think  on  account  of 
the  «rreat  possibilities  in  this  method,  the  Government  is  well  justified 
in  making  a  moderate  expenditure  to  try  to  bring  about  this  improved 
aid  for  the  safety  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  possibility  of  this 
radio  system  taking  the  place  of  lights  altogether  in  some  places  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  not  look  for  that,  at  least  in  the  early  future, 
or  with  anything  we  can  see  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that 
any  compass  of  this  kind  is  a  matt^er  of  some  expense  to  place  on  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  far  can  it  be  effectively  operated? 

Mr.  Putnam,  It  can  be  operated  a  long  distance,  if  necessary.  We 
are  planning  at  present  to  operate  it  only  for  from  30  to  50  miles, 
hut  it  could  be  operated  at  much  greater  distances  if  there  was  any 
advantage  in  it.  The  reason  this  is  not  going  to  take  the  place  of 
the  existing  system  for  the  present  is  that  the  small  launch  or  motor- 
ist or  sailing  vessel  can  use  the  fog  signals  and  lights;  whereas  the 
'^all  motorboaf,  rowboat  and  launch  owner  could  not  afford  to  put 
a  radio  compass  on  his  boat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  do- so? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  have  to  consider  their  welfare  as  well  as 

the  welfare  of  the  larger  ships  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  maintenance  of  the  lighthouse  system  is  for  the 

wnefit  of  everybody  on  the  water,  and  I  do  not  think  the  radio  fog 

^gnal  can  take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  fog  signals,  in  its 

pi^nt  state  of  development. 
Mr.  GanFFiN.  At  every  point  where  you  propose  to  establish  these 

^^  signals,  you  will  estaolish  them,  1  presume,  in  connection  with 

existing  Ughts? 
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Mr.  PrxNAM.  Yes,  sir:  the  three  we  have  already  established,  two 
of  them  are  on  light^ips  and  one  at  a  lighthouse  on  the  coast  of 
Xew  Jersey.  The  ^reat  advantage  of  that  is  that  those  positions  ai'e 
shown  on  the  charts  and  the  locations  are  already  well  known  anil 
used  by  mariners. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wliat  is  the  possibilty  of  interference  ? 

Mr.  PiTNAii.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  considei^d.  At  tho 
International  Conference  in  London,  a  particular  wave  length  was 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  for  use  of  the  radio  beac-on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  that  been  infringed  on  in  any  way  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  has  not  been  strictly  enforced,  I  am  sorrv  to 
say.  and  there  is  interference,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  thai 
will  have  to  be  overcome.    I  think  it  can  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  just  what  will  this  installation  consists  $7,(Hmi  po 
station  seems  to  be  pretty  exj)ensive. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  installation  at  the  shore  station  would  consist  of 
the  steel  towers  and  antennsB,  and  machinery  and  apparatus  for  send- 
ing the  signals,  including  either  some  electric  generating  machinery. 
or  connexions  to  get  power  from  a  commercial  source,  and  an  auto- 
matic apparatus  for  sending  these  signals  at  i*egular  intervals. 

Mr.  nHREvij:.  Horw  high  are  these  towers  usually  built? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  towers  are  SO  feet  high.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  radio  fog  signal,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very  powerful 
station  or  great  range. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  two  or  three  hundred  feet  apart?  The  law 
provides,  I  believe,  that  they  shall  be  100  feet  apart : 

Mr.  PiTTNAM.  Yes ;  these  towers  are  140  feet  apart. 

Mr.  SiiRE\'E.  Now,  Mr.  Commissioner,  do  you  think  you  have  hsul 
sufficient  experience  with  this  to  go  into  it  on  the  scale  proposed  here^ 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  originally  had  this  estimate  $1(H),0<nk 
and  it  was  submitted  at  that  amount  in  the  first  place ;  but  in  view  of 
the  general  financial  conditions  and  the  very  point  that  you  raise  we 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  cut  that  in  two  tor  the  present,  and  we 
are  sutenitting  just  half  the  amount  we  had  planned  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  can  see  no  limit  to  the  final  extension  of  it,  if  you 
had  the  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  anywhere  near  the 
number  of  stations  of  this  character  that  we  have  for  our  present  fu<r 
signals,  fog  bells,  whistles,  and  siren,  which  can  be  heard,  in  adverse 
weather  conditions,  seldom  over  3  or  4  miles.  These  radio  signals 
can  be  used  from  a  distance  of  30,  40,  or  50  miles. 

Mr.  Shre\^  Would  it  take  the  place  of  the  present  fog-signul 
system? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ;  but  we  would  not  have  to  have  near  as  many 
of  these  radio  fog  signals  as  we  have  ordinary  signals  at  present: 
probably  a  few  stations  like  this  would  cover  a  long  extent  of  coast, 
because  the  signals  can  be  used  at  so  much  greater  distances. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Navy  uses  this  system,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  has  just  the  reverse  of  this  system.  They 
have  placed  radio  compasses  at  a  number  of  stations  along  the  shore 
and  they  operate  their  stations  in  connection  with  their  radio  com- 
munication stations  by  getting  the  ship  to  send  a  signal  asking  for 
its  position.    The  radio,  compass  station  on  the  shore  then  takes  the 
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bearing  of  the  ship,  and  that  bearing  is  sent  to  a  central  communica- 
tion station,  and  perhaps  the  central  station  gets  the  ship's  bearing 
from  another  station  also,  gets  cross  bearings,  and  then  this  central 
station  wirelesses  to  the  ship  its  position.  It  makes  a  materially  more 
complicated  sjstem  of  locating  the  ship,  and  where  there  are  a 
number  of  ships  approaching  the  harbor  at  the  same  time  there  is 
apt  to  be  interference,  because  they  can  not  be  taking  the  bearings 
of  all  these  ships  at  the  same  instant.  Under  the  system  we  are  de- 
veloping here  anv  number  of  ships  could  take  bearings  at  the  same 
time;  it  is  all  in  tlie  c<mtrol  of  the  navigator  to  take  his  bearing  when- 
ever he  pleases  and  locate  himself  on  the  chart. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  without  bothering  with  communicating? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Without  bothering  with  communicating  with  the 
station  on  shore. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  system  adopted  by  the  Navy  is  available  for 
Hmimunication  purposes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  furnishing  those  bearings  to  com- 
niercial  ships.  That  was  developed  during  the  war.  It  was  used 
on  the  other  side  during  the  war,  and  shortly  after  the  war  they  put 
it  in  use  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Shrev£.  And  you  are  considering  putting  these  into  commer- 
m\  use,  too? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  establishing  these  stations  for  com- 
mercial use,  the  same  as  all  of  our  other  systems  of  aids.  It  would 
be  useful  for  naval  vessels,  of  course,  or  any  vessels  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  ships. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  propose  to  locate  your  stations  with 
reference  to  the  naval  stations? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  really  no  relation  between  the  two,  because 
this  is  an  entirely  different  system.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  system 
they  are  now  using. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  nught  be  placed  side  by  side  and  use  different 
^ave  lengths  and  would  cause  no  interference  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  they  were  using  a  different  wave  length,  there 
would  not  be  any  interference  at  all ;  and  there  should  be,  and  un- 
'loubtedly  will  be,  a  control  in  that  matter  of  wave  length  to  avoid 
interference. 

Mr.  Griffix.  On  the  other  side  of  the  proposition,  it  might  be 
interesting  to  state  the  cost  of  installing  these  coils  and  receiving 
apparatus  on  board  of  the  ship,  if  you  know ;  what  expense  will  that 
entail? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  present  time  we  estimate  about  $500  to  put 
»his  equipment  on  the  ship.  I  think  eventually,  with  quantity  pro- 
'Inction  of  these  things  and  any  considerable  development,  that  the 
f  ost  ought  to  be  considerably  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  Do  not  both  services  serve  the  same  purpose?  The 
^vstem  used  by  the  Navy  and  also  the  one  you  propose  to  establish  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  two  systems — the  radio  compass  on 
shore  and  the  radio  fog  signal  with  radio  compass  on  the  ship-^do 
^rve  the  same  purpose,  but  they  get  at  that  result  in  an  entirely 
iHfferent  manner,  and  we  believe  that  this  investment  that  is  pro- 
l>osed  here  is  well  worth  while,  in  developing  the  best  method  of 
affording  this  assistance  to  the  ship  in  case  of  a  fog. 
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Mr.  Gbiffix.  Have  you  ever  taken  this  up  with  the  Navy  to  see 
what  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Navy  a  good  deal  on  this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  not  this  duplicating  them,  practically,  for  the 
same  work? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Before  the  European  war  we  had  a  joint  inter- 
departmental committee  to  consider  the  best  use  of  the  radio  for 
Protecting  ships,  to  consider  whatever  developments  could  be  made, 
would  not  call  this  a  duplication,  Mr.  Dickinson,  because  it  is  an 
entirely  different  method. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  is  experimental  in  the  trying  out  of  these 
two  independent  systems — two  entirely  different  systems.  Our  ob- 
ject is  to  try  to  find  what  is  the  best  way  to  help  shipping. 

Mr.  SHRm^:.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  snowing  ju>t 
where  you  propose  to  establish  these  stations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — It  is  proposed  to  eMMblish  rmUo  fop  sipnals  as  sooii  as  funds  are 
u VII liable  at  the  foUowing  stations:  Nantucket  ligbt  vessel,  ('a|)e  Coil  Ugbt  (ap- 
proach to  Boston),  Cape  May  (entrance  to  Delaware  Bay),  ('ui»e  Henry  ( en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay),  Diamond  Shoal  light  vessel  (off  Cai)e  Hntterusi. 
Swiftsure  light  vessel  (entrance  to  Straits  of  Fuca),  Columbia  Klver  IIl'Iu 
vessel.  Blunts  Reef  light  vessel  (off  Cai)e  Mendocino,  Calif.). 

Mr.  Dickinson.  However,  this  is  a  duplication  of  the  Xavy  niethod 
for  reaching:  the  same  conchision,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  of  their  method.  It  is  another  methml  of  ai<l- 
ing  ships  in  a  fog  b^  use  of  the  radio.  Both  systems  do  make  us4»  of 
the  raaio  for  locatinp  ships  in  fOps.  but  they  are  entirely  diifet^ent 
methods;  one  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  otHer.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  on  the  ship  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  on  the  shore. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Whv  should  not  the  Xavy  men  be  able  to  take  that 
matter  up  and  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  which  method  is  the  nio^t 
practical  and  then  adopt  that  and  abandon  the  other? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  believe  eventually  that  will  be  the  case.  I  think 
in  time,  after  these  two  svstems  have  been  tried  out,  we  will  l)e  ahle 
to  know  definitely  which  is  the  more  effective  system. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Haven't  you  enough  of  these  stations  now,  s-o  that 
the  experiment  can  be  worked  out  and  thoroughly  tried,  without  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds  here  for  the  establishment  of  a<i- 
ditional  stations  \ 

Mr.  PiTNAM.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  any  conclusive  results  a? 
to  these  radio  fog  signals  ashore  until  there  are  a  few  more  of  tlieni 
established.  Thei*e  would  be  then  a  greater  inducement  for  shij^'^ 
to  equip  themselves  with  radio  compasses,  and  then  I  think  it  will 
^i  much  more  conclusive  results. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  your  present  establishment  of  these  stations 
is  almost  a  duplication,  and  in  the  same  field,  as  the  stations  esta!)- 
lished  now  by  the  Navy  themselves,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  believe  there  are  important  advantages  justify- 
ing trying  out  this  system.  On  pages  6  and  7  of  this  pampmet  you 
will  see  a  summary  of  the  advantages  which  we  claim  for  this 
system: 

(a)  The  navigator  can  obtain  bearings  himself;  he  can  do  this  promptly  and 
as  needed,  and  is  not  dependent  upon  oth^s  for  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
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The  master  of  the  lighthouse  tender  Tulip  has  for  some  time  been  regularly 
usin^  the  radio  compass  in  navigating  the  vessel  under  conditions  of  low 
visibility ;  he.  has  taken  the  bearings  himself,  although  without  any  special 
radio  training,  and  has  found  the  instrument  to  be  most  helpful  and  reliable. 

We  have  not  gone  ahead  with  this  until  we  actually  tried  it  out 
on  our  own  vessel  and  quite  successfully,  and  I  have  talked  with 
the  captain  of  this  tender  a  number  of  times,  who  states  he  has  used 
this  radio  compass  Quite  successfully^. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  spending  funds  here  in  two  lines  of  work  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result,  and  it  seems  to  mlB  it  ought  to  be  up  to  these 
two  departments  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  is  the  more  successful 
and  adopt  it  and  limit  the  necessity  of  duplication  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  eventually  there  certainly  should  be  an  un- 
derstanding reached  as  to  which  is  the  better  system. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  might  go  on  with  your  resume  of  the 
advantages  of  this  system  and  get  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Putnam  (reaaing) : 

ib)  Any  number  of  vessels  may  obtain  bearings  simultaneously  and  as  fre- 
quently as  may  be  desired. 

(c)  No  knowledge  of  radiotelegraphy  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  navi- 
gator. 

(d)  Use  of  the  radio  signal  as  a  leading  maris  for  which  to  steer  directly, 
or  to  keep  ontside  of. 

That  is,  they  can  not  only  get  their  position  by  cross  bearings,  but 
they  can  get  their  position  by  keeping  steering  for  one  of  these  sig- 
nals and  coming  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

(e)  The  direction  finder  may  be  used  for  locating  other  vessels  at  sea,  for 
preventing  coUisions  in  fog,  or  for  seeking  vessels  in  distress. 

The  use  of  the  other  method  of  radio  compass  on  shore  does  not 
enable  one  vessel  at  sea  to  locate  another  vessel  in  distress  calling 
for  assistance;  the  position  of  a  sinking  vessel  can  be  located  by  a 
ship  if  she  has  a  radio  compass  on  her,  and  at  the  bottom  of  page  3 
of  this  pamphlet  is  an  instance  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  being  saved 
through  the  use  of  the  radio  compass  on  the  ship. 

(/)  The  transmitting  stations,  being  automatic,  may  be  operated  by  em- 
ployees of  existing  lighthouses  or  light  vessels,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
additional  personnel. 

There  is  very  little  maintenance  expense  in  one  of  our  stations, 
because  they  are  operated  by  our  present  personnel  and  we  do  not 
need  any  additional  people. 

Mr.  Ctriffin.  It  does  not  even  need  a  radio  operator  at  the  station 
to  transmit  the  signals? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  That  station  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  has 
only  the  one  light  keeper,  who  was  there  before  the  radio  signal  was 
established.  We  put-  this  radio  fog  signal  there,  and  he  has  been 
running  that,  andperf ectly  successftil. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  Whereas  at  the  Navy  station  they  have  to  employ  a 
radio  operator. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  have  to  have  enough  operators  there  to  stand 
constant  watches  during  the  whole  24  hours,  which  means  they  must 
hare  three  or  more  operators  at  each  station. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  You  will  have  these  men  at  your  station,  anyhow, 
wliether  you  adopt  this  system  or  not? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Ves,  feir:  and  no  additional  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  station  on  account  of  putting  the  radio-fog  signal  thei-e, 
and  the  maintenance  cost  of  that  radio  station  is  very  small. 

(//)  This  inefliod  has  a  strateisic  value,  as  a  vessel  ran  get  l>earliig«  without 
disclosin^c  It.»»  own  position.  As  o]>iM>se4l  to  this  is  \he  fact  that  the  short! 
HeiKlin^  stations  are  more  apt  to  l»e  cli»<'lose<!  and  niijsht  be  nseful  to  an  enemy, 

Mr.  Shkevk.  That  could  be  overcome  by  issuing  an  order  directing* 
them  to  discontinue  sending  signals? 

Mr.  Pi'TNAM.  Ves,  sir;  the  same  as  lights  are  sometimes  extin- 
guished  in  time  of  war  or  fog  signals  discontinued. 

FOR   IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  DETROIT  LJCJHTHOUSE   DEI*OT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  completing  the  improvements  U 
the  Detroit  lighthouse  depot,  $50,000.  You  have  had  an  approprin 
tion  of  $53,000.     How  has  that  money  been  expended? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  total  present  estimate  for  this  work  is  $103,0(H) 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  July  1,  1918,  of  $53,(XHl 
and  the  balance  we  are  now  asking  is  $50,000.  This  is  the  principal 
supply  station  for  the  lighthouse  system  on  Lake  Ruron  and  Lak^ 
Superior.  The  outter  end  of  the  Detroit  wharf  has  been  rebuill 
and  is  a  fine,  durable  structure,  but  the  approach  between  the  deiK>l 
and  this  outer  wharf  is  unfinished.  The  funds  appropriated  weH 
not  sufficient  to  rebuild  that  and  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  an^ 
dangerous  condition.  I  visited  it  not  long  ago,  and  tne  superinj 
tendent  of  the  district  was  having  consideraole  difficulty  in  conduct 
ing  his  work  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  replace  that  part  o 
the  wharf.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  construction  work  u 
the  time  this  outer  wharf  work  was  done  the  funds  were  not  sufficieii 
to  complete  the  work. 

Mr,  Shreve.  This  unit  of  cost  here  is  based  upon  prices  when  ( 

Mr.  Pi  TNAM.  Tliese  estimates  were  made  last  August  at  the  tini 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  think  ther 
has  not  been  mucii  change  since  then;  there  may  be  slight  differeuci 

Mr.  (iRiFFiN.  Of  what  do  you  intend  to  build  that  wharf? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  be  wooden  piles  with  concrete  deck. 

Mr.  Shrevt..  Are  you  going  to  spend  all  this  $50,000  on  the  wharf 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  some  other  items  involved  there:  soiu 
minor  improvements  around  the  depot;  the  principal  one  l>eiuj 
equipment  for  a  lamp  shop  and  a  retaining  wall. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  what  you  have  already  done  with  the  $r»3.0<^' 
and  then  tell  us  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  outer  section  of  the  wharf  has  been  completeil 
as  well  as  the  additions  to  the  lamp  shop  building.  The  equipmen 
for  the  latter  is  yet  to  be  supplied,  and  the  entire  inner  section.  «« 
causeway,  of  the  wharf  is  to  be  built. 

The  principal  work  to  be  done  with  the  aditional  amount  aske 
is  the  wharf  connection  l^etween  that  outer  wharf  and  the  tlep<i 
grounds. 

In  addition  to  this  connection  with  the  outer  end  of  the  wharf  :i 
sliown  by  the  detailed  items  here  [indicating],  there  is  to  Ik?  dreil^j 
ing,  the  river  having  filled  in  to  some  extent  around  this  wharf:  ili 
renewal  of  steel  trac-k,  water  supply,  and  electric  work,  e<iuipmenc  <» 
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the  lamp  shop,  building  of  retaining  wall  around  the  reservation 
(this  reservation  is  in  a  valuable  part  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  tlie 
river  front),  and  alterations  to  buoy  shed  for  shop. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  quite  an  item — ^$13,500.  Just  how  is  that 
money  to  be  spent? 

Mr!  Putnam.  The  alterations  to  the  buoy  shed  are  $2,500.  The 
a(l<lition  to  the  lamp  shop  has  been  built.  The  original  lamp  shop 
was  a  small  structure.  It  takes  care  of  the  work  of  repairing  and 
handling  of  all  the  lighting  and  fog-signal  equipment  for  that  large 
district,  and  the  enlarged  building  is  aoout  three  times  as  large  as  it 
originally  was.  For  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  lamp  shop 
J<s.O()0  is  needed. 

Mr.  Shre^ts.  Is  that  needed  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  insufficient  shop  accommodation  at  that 
depot  now.  The  original  depot  building  was  this  brick  building 
down  here  [indicating],  which  is  mainly  a  storehouse,  with  very 
poor  lighting ;  and  there  is  no  shop  equipment  in  that  building.  The 
improved  lighting  apparatus  that  has  been  introduced  in  later  years 
throws  a  great  deal  more  of  this  lamp  work  on  the  repair  shop  than 
used  to  l)e.  Apparatus  from  all  over  the  district  is  brought  into  these 
shcjps  for  repair  and  overhaul. 

Mr.  Shreatt:.  Do  you  do  any  manufacturing  of  new  lamps — ^new 
WDrk,  i  mean  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  the  lamps;  but  there  is  u 
iarge  amount  of  repair  work  required,  not  alone  on  lamps  but  on  f  og* 
s^nal  equipment. 

Air.  (triffin.  Of  what  material  are  you  constructing  the  shop  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  brick  building. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  item  of  "  mooring  bollards,"  nine,  at  $60  each ; 
what  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  are  posts  on  the  dock  for  mooring  vessels. 
Vessels  tie  up  along  this  dock.  This  is  the  headquarters  for  all  the 
vessels,  tenders,  and  light  vessels  in  the  eleventh  district.  They  are 
hroupht  in  here  and  tied  up  along  this  dock,  and  these  mooring  bol- 
lards are  the  posts  along  the  docl^  for  making  fast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  is  the.  condition  of  your  old  shop  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  too  small  for  this  purpose ;  the  enlarged  shop 
is  not  equipped  with  machinery. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  However,  you  are  getting  along  with  it  and  making 
it  do? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  losing  a  certain  amount  of  efficiency  in  a 
district  like  that  when  we  do  not  have  equipment  to  handle  the  work 
'^f  the  district. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  yon  remember  the  size  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  enlarged  building  is  about  30  by  50  feet. 

Mr.  Shrea'e.  How  many  men  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  PrxNAM.  About  eight  men  use  that  shop,  but  several  of  these 
eo  out  through  the  district.  But  the  mechanician  of  the  district 
^^ill  not  be  there  all  the  time ;  he  goes  out  to  stations  and  does  what 
^ork  he  can  and  comes  back  and  brings  back  some  of  the  equipment 
tobei-epaired.    They  do  more  than  just  simply  lamp  repainng:  they 
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work  on  the  fo^-signal  machinery  and  all  the  equipment  used  at  the 
lighthouses.  Tne  engineers  on  the  vessels  also  use  the  ship  when  they 
are  at  the  depot. 

Mr.  Shrev^e.  Have  you  a  general  storage  warehouse  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  central  building  is  a  store  and  warehouse  for 
storing  supplies,  and  we  have  a  small  house  for  storing  kerosene  oil« 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  building*  [indicating]  used  for  repairing 
lamps  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  a  building  for  a  small  machine  outfit  to  re- 
pair lamp  apparatus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  that  item  for  machinery  and  equipment^ 
$8,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  for  all  classes  of  machinery  used  in  this  lamp 
work — lathes,  shapers,  and  various  tvpes  of  small  machines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  provide  for  increase  equipment— do  yo\i 
propose  to  add  to  your  machinery? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  for  increased  equipment  and  possibly  for  re^ 
placing  some  machinery  that  may  be  worn  out.  I  have  not  the  details 
here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  is  it  all  to  be  used  in  the  lamp  shop,  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  this  item  been  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  particular  addition  to  the  appropriation  hai 
not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  the  improvement  authorized,  but  not  coin 
pleted  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Our  depot  has  existed  here  for  many  year^ 
authorized  by  Congress ;  and  then  this  improvement  was  authorized 

Mr.  Shreve.  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $53,000  for  thij 
work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  asking  for  $50,000  now  to  complete  it 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  $53,000  especially  authorized  for  this  pat 
ticular  job  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  original  act  of  July  1,  1918,  was  in  accordano 
with  an  authorization  which  was  made  before  that;  in  the  act  o 
August  26,  1916. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  purpose  of  my  inquiry  is  to  determine  whethe 
or  not  you  have  not  exhausted  the  appropriation  that  has  beel 
allowed  for  this  particular  work  in  the  original  authorization  am 
that  this  would  be  an  additional  authorization  over  and  above  tfa 
original  authorization. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  exhausted  the  appropriation  under  th 
authorization,  but  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
very  u^ent  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  used  this  original  sum  here,  what  was  th 
condition  of  your  depot  when  that  sum  was  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  work  is  about  half  done.  The  work  proposei 
to  be  done  and  which  we  originally  thought  we  could  do  with  tb 
appropriation  is  not  much  more  than  half  done  on  account  of  tb 
large  increase  in  the  building  costs  at  Detroit  since  that  time. 
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Mr.  GsiFFnc.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  appropriation  is  not  ex- 
hausted ?    You  seem  to  have  $53,000  left. 

Mr.  PcTXAM.  No.  About  half  of  this  work  has  been  done.  The 
$53,000  has  been  spent,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  wharf  is  all  com- 
pleted and  some  of  the  other  details  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  the  original  estimate  of  the  expenditure 
under  the  original  appropriation  was  either  poorly  made  or  the 
advance  in  cost  of  building  consumed  your  funds,  so  that  you  only 
<rot  the  original  building  that  you  wanted  to  accomplish  here  about 
naif  completed  with  the  money  you  had? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  exactly  right.  This  appropriation  came 
right  along  at  the  peak  of  building  costs.  Our  estimate  had  been 
made  before  those  high  costs  had  come  into  play. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  it  near  enough  completed  now  so  that  you  are 
s:etting  any  use  out  of  the  wharf  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  using  the  outer  end.  But  the  part  con- 
necting that,  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the  wharf  and  the  depot, 
is  in  a  very  dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition,  as  I  saw  a  year  a^o 
when  I  was  there:  and  last  August  the  superintendent  of  the  dis- 
trict stated  that  the  remaining  section  of  the  old  wharf  is  so  badly 
deteriorated  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe  and  has  only  been  kept  in  use 
bv  repeated  minor  repairs.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  he  urged 
the  importance  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Shheve.  What  do  you  actually  use  this  old  wharf  for — ^the 
part  that  you  propose  to  rebuild? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  main  supply  station  for  the  eleventh  dis- 
trict, which  includes  the  lighthouse  work  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  the  Detroit  River;  and  all  the  supplies  for  that  whole 
district  are  sent  out  from  this  station ;  practically  all  vessels  of  the 
district  are  brought  in  there  to  take  on  supplies,  and  in  the  winter 
time  they  are  berthed  here  along  this  dock. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  state  to  us  what  part  of  this  appropriation 
you  are  now  asking  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  that  safe  so  you 
can  use  it,  without  taking  into  account  any  of  these  other  conditions 
you  have  named. 

Mr.  Ptttnam.  I  can  not  separate  that,  because  of  the-way  this  de- 
tail of  these  unit  costs  is  given,  but  I  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  To  make  the  improvement  complete. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  have  you  progressed  with  the  wharf ;  in 
other  words,  how  near  is  it  to  completion  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  blue  print  here  shows  the  wharf  extending  out 
into  the  Detroit  River  from  the  depot,  this  being  the  depot  landing 
on  this  river.  This  outer  end  of  that  wharf,  which  is  68  by  128  feet 
in  area,  has  been  completed ;  and  the  connection  between  this  outer 
end  ana  the  shore  has  not  been  done.  It  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition now,  and  that  is  what  is  required  to  be  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  order  to  reach  the  outer  wharf,  you  have  to  get 
over  this  connection? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Small  vessels  also  tie  high  up  along  this 
inner  wharf. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  you  estimate  to  complete  this  connect- 
ing wharf? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

88283—22 40 
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Cost  of  work  reqaired  to  complete  the  Detroit  Lighthouse  Depot: 

Completion  of  wharf  and  dred^ng $36,000 

Machinery    and    equipment 8,000 

Retaining    wall -'.  W 

Alterations  to  buoy  shed 2,  .W 

Contingencies 1,000 

Total 50.000 

FOR  CONSTRUCTTION  OF  A  NEW  WHARF  AT  SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO,  LIGHT- 
HOUSE DEPOT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  constructing  a  new  wharf  at  the 
San  Juan  Lighthouse  Depot,  Porto  Rico,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  has  not  been  authorized,  but  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  existing  work,  and  of  a  depot  which  has  long  been 
established  at  San  Juan.  The  present  wharf  at  the  depot  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  beyond  repair.  The  decking  and  stringers 
have  rotted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wharf  is  unsafe  for  storing 
buoys  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wharf  is  closed  off,  so  as  to  prevent 
men  from  getting  injured  by  falling  through  rotten  planking.  The 
piles  have  Been  destroyed  by  teredo  and,  except  for  temporary  fend- 
ers, the  wharf  offers  no  protection  for  vessels  tied  up  to  it.  A  new 
wharf  is  urgently  needea.  The  estimate  is  12,000  feet  of  wharf  at 
$5  per  square  foot,  $60,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  use  is  made  of  that  wharf  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  wharf  is  at  the  only  depot  we  have  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  lighthouse  work  carried  on  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  photograph  [exhibiting  photograph  to 
the  committee]  shows  the  wnarf  here  at  San  Juan,  JPorto  Rico,  with 
a  lighthouse  tender  alongside.  This  picture  was  taken  many  years 
ago  when  the  wharf  was  in  good  condition.  We  acquired  this  wharf 
from  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  land  in  the  vicinity  was  formerly 
a  naval  station,  and  was  turned  over  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  when 
the  Navy  had  no  further  use  for  it. 

The  blue  print  shows  the  plan  of  the  wharf,  and  this  is  our  reser- 
vation in  the  .city  of  San  Juan  [indicating  on  blue  print]. 

This  wharf  is  used  not  only  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  but  also 
to  quite  an  extent  by  other  branches  of  the  Government,  it  being, 
perhaps,  the  only  Government  owned  landing  there. 

Mr.  Shren-e.  When  were  the  estimates  made  on  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  All  of  these  estimates  were  made  about  last  August. 
I  think  there  has  not  been  much  change  in  building  conditions  since 
that  time,  particularly  in  these  remote  localities. 

AIDS  ox  the  coast  OF   KLOKIDA. 

Mr.  Shr£>^.  The  next  item  is  for  repairing  and  improving  aids  to 
navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  in 
the  approaches  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  has  not  been  authorized,  but  it  is  a  replace- 
ment and  continuation  of  work  long  established  under  proper  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  is  that  work  necessary  at  the  present  time^ 
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Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  extremely  necessary  to  replace  especially  the 
beacons  along  the  Florida  reefs.  This  region  is  more  subject  to 
severe  hurricane  damage  than  almost  any  other  place  where  we  have 
aids  to  navigation,  and  the  Florida  reefs  extending  from  Miami  to 
Key  West  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  shipping.  The  Gulf  Stream 
flows  out  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  vessels  going  to  the 
bouthern  waters  generally  hug  the  reefs  to  keep  out  of  the  strongest 
part  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  that  brings  them  in  constant  risk  of 
getting  onto  the  coral  reefs.  We  have  iron  light  towers  at  consider- 
able intervals  along  the  reefs,  but  in  between  these  towers  the  reefs 
cune  outward.  A  vessel  can  not  go  direct  from  one  light  to  another, 
but  must  keep  outside  of  that  curve,  and  between  the  liglits  we  have 
a  number  of  beacons  to  mark  the  edge  of  the  reef.  The  most  of 
those  beacons  were  destroyed  in  the  storms  of  the  past  few  years, 
more  particularly  by  the  hurricane  of  September  9  and  10,  1919—12 
were  destroyed  in  that  one  storm.  We  desire  now  to  construct  new 
beacons  which  will  be  built  in  a  way  that  they  can  withstand  these 
storms  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  beacons  do  you  propose  to  construct  with 
this  appropriation? 

Mr.  FuTNAM.  This  estimate  provides  for  12  lights  on  iron  towers, 
and  for  a  number  of  gas  and  other  buoys  in  addition.  The  detailed 
estimate  here  covers  expenditures  of  $15(),(X)0.  Tliat  was  more  than 
the  department  felt  we  should  submit  in  our  estimates,  and  so, 
although  we  are  submitting  work  covering  $150,000,  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  $50,000,  or  one-third  of  the  amount  neccvssary.  This  estimate 
covers  not  only  the  beacons  along  these  reefs  but  improvements  in 
the  channels  near  Key  W^est,  the  channel  going  from  Key  West  into 
the  Gulf  and  the  approaches  to  Key  West  through  the  reefs. 

This  is  a  general  project  for  the  replacement  of  aids  along  the 
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the  reefs.  There  are  a  number  of  passages,  and  the  passage  from 
Key  West  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  complicated  one,  also  through 
coral  reefs ;  there  is  is  another  passage  into  Key  West  from  the  South- 
westward,  the  entire  distance  passing  between  dangerous  spots. 

There  is  a  considerable  saving  in  distance  to  vessels  going  to  New 
Orleans  or  Mobile  if  they  can  pass  through  this  Northwest  passage 
at  Key  West  instead  of  going  away  out  to  the  Westward,  and  around 
the  Dry  Tortugas,  at  the  end  of  the  Florida  chain  of  reefs.  There 
is  a  full  description  of  this  item  which  I  would  like  to  put  into  the 

record. 

• 

The  tyi)e  of  structure  for  beiicons  markLnjr  the  Florida  Reefs  was  estabUshed 
many  years  ago  and  does  not  satisfactorily  meet  existing  requirements.  These 
^eficoiis  are  usually  destroyed  by  every  hurricane  that  passes  over  them. 
Twelve  of  them,  every  one  in  its  path,  were  destroyed  by  the  last  hurricane 
'Hei»t.  9-10,  1919),  and  the  others  are  in  bad  condition  of  repairs  as  well  as 
etructaraJly  weak,  and  it  Is  exi>ected  that  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  first 
■evere  storm  that  strikes  the  section  of  reefs  where  they  are  located.  These  are 
among  the  most  imi)ortant  minor  aids  to  navigation  in  the  world,  and  assist  in 
©arking  the  Florida  Reefs  for  a  distance  of  135  miles,  along  which  a  large 
number  of  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes  continually  pass.  Key  West  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  seaports  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
Plori(la*s  greatest  seaport  and  its  exports  now  amount  to  over  $85,000,000  per 
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aiuium  and  its  imports  are  over  $6,000,000  plus  $22,000,000  in  bond— more  tlmii 
twice  as  great  as  tlibse  of  all  the  other  Florida  ports  combined — and  it  is 
increasing  steadily.  The  number  of  passengers  entering  and  leaving  the  United 
States  through  the  port  of  Key  West  during  the  year  1919  was  only  exceeded  by 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Key  West  is  an  extremely  imiwrtant 
military  and  naval  base,  and  a  submarine  base  is  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
for  which  an  expenditure  of  $2,500,000  has  been  authorized.  There  is  a  large 
naval  station  at  this  port,  and  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  seventh  navai 
district.  The  present  system  of  aids  to  navigation  is  inadequate;  it  does  not 
suinciently  meet  the  existing  requirements  of  the  larger  vessels  due  to  increa^sed 
commerce,  as  well  as  those  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  smaller  vessels 
formerly  entering  this  port.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  minimum  depth  of 
18  feet  at  mean  low  water  through  Northwest  Passage,  yet,  owing  to  Inadequate 
aids  in  this  passage  and  the  possibility  of  grounding  with  consequent  delay,  tlie 
average  master  would  rather  take  the  longer  and  more  dangerous  route  anmnd 
Dry  Tortugas  than  attempt  to  save  65  miles  by  taking  his  vessel  through  the 
Northwest  Passage  when  bound  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  en  route  to  a  Gulf  port.  It  is  now  proposed  to  establish  a  complete 
system  of  range  lights  on  permanent  structures  and  gas  buoys  and  other  first- 
<*lass  floating  aids  with  adequate  moorings,  which  will  not  be  destroyed  or 
displaced  by  the  disastrous  hurricanes  that  frequently  strike  this  port,  but  will 
he  in  their  proper  position  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the  harbor  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions  to  safely  guide  shipping  over  the  short  route  from  the 
straits  of  Florida  on  through  Northwest  Passage  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  vice  versa.  The  structure  at  Sand  Key  Light  Station  has  been  in  service 
for  67  years,  and  many  of  the  castings  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tower  and  under 
the  lantern  have  deteriorated  to  their  limit  of  safety  and  .should  therefore  l>e 
immediately  renewed.  To  safely  effect  a  landing  at  this  station,  at  times,  it  i^ 
necessary  that  a  boat  landing  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  key.  In  order  to 
properly  and  economically  attend  to  the  foregoing  aids  to  navigation  It  is  essen- 
tial that  a  small,  but  good,  substantial,  soawurthy  gasoline  motor  bout  about  '{•' 
feet  long  by  10}-lnches  beam  be  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

This  estimate  covers  improvement  of  tlie  clianneLs  an>un<l  Key 
AVest  and  the  rephicement  of  the  beacons  along  the  Florida  Rei»f.s. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIOATIOX — RARITAN  BAY  AND  RIVER,  N.  Y.  AND  N.  J. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  also  have  a  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  bear  on  these  nine  projects? 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  another  enterprise.  This  is  found  on  page  '2 
of  House  document  No.  163,  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations 
required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  Si\  1923,  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  $100,000.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  tnis,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  a  matter  we  have  examined  very 
carefully ;  and  I  was  in  New  York  about  two  weeks  ago  and  looked 
into  the  importance  of  it  at  that  time.  We  had  submitted  it  in  our 
original  estimates  last  summer,  and  it  is  one  of  the  items  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  economy, 
omitted  at  that  time,  but  the  department  since  asked  them  to  review 
it,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  thejr  have  now  included  it  in  this  supple- 
mental estimate.   We  believe  it  is  of  very  considerable  importance. 

The  chart  here  [indicating]  shows  those  improvements.  Here  is 
the  New  York  Harbor,  Staten  Island  and  the  channels  leading  south 
of  Staten  Island  to  the  ports  of  Perth  Amboy,  South  AmMv  and 
into  Raritan  River,  and  also  up  into  the  Arthur  Kill  behind  Staten 
Island.  There  is  a  very  large  commercial  manufacturing  develop- 
ment along  all  these  waters  and  up  the  Raritan  River.  This  wul 
provide  five  lights  in  the  Raritan  Bay,  two  in  Arthur  Kill,  and  sii 
ninor  lights  in  the  Raritan  River. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  These  estimates  have  been  made  recently,  I  presume  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  was  submitted  last  summer. 
It  has  been  carefully  examined  and  revised  and  is  the  same  amount 
that  was  then  submitted. 

The  Army  engineers  have  dredged  these  channels  coming  in 
here  [indicating],  and  most  of  the  coal,  I  might  say,  shipped  from 
Xew  York  goes  out  from  these  two  ports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  WTiich  two  ports? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy.    I  would  like  to 

?ut  in  the  record  a  statement  I  made  after  my  recent  visit  to  New 
ork. 

We  have  also  a  letter  from  the  National  Board  of  Steam  Naviga- 
tion, I'epresenting  steamship  interests  around  New  York,  urging 
the  improvement  of  these  channels. 
Mr.  hHRE\'E.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record,  too. 
(The  report  of  the  commissioner  in  this  matter  and  also  letter  of 
National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation  referred  to  are  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

ESTIMATE   FOR   AI1)8  TO    NAVIGATION,    RARITAN    BAY    AND   VICINITY. 

1.  Referring  to  tlie  estimate  of  $100,000  for  this  purpose,  subuiittf'd  in  tlie 
original  estimates  of  tlie  Department  of  Commerce  this  year,  when  In  New 
York  last  week  I  was  informed  that  these  improvements  are  urgently  needed 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation  in  these  waters.  The  channels  in  Raritan  Bay 
lead  to  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy,  which  are  the  principal  coal-shipping 
\fOTts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Yorlt  Harbor.  A  large  percentage  of  all  the  coal 
from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  is  taken  by  vessels  from  these  two  ports.  A 
largip  amount  of  manufacturing  has  developed  along  the  Raritan  River  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  there  is  considerable  water  traffic  in  connection  with  these 
I)lant<<.  The  Anny  engineers  have  clone  a  great  deal  of  dredging  in  this  river 
to  facilitate  marine  transportation.  It  is  said  that  50  ocean  steamers  a  month 
rater  the  dredged  channels  leading  to  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy,  and  five 
pilots  are  stationed  here  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  trafldc.  The  present  lighting 
of  these  channels  is  not  sufl^icient  for  night  traffic  and  there  is  considerable 
time  lost  to  shipping  in  consequence.  As  a  result  of  the  prov>osed  improve- 
ments, the  present  lighthouse  at  Princess  Bay  on  Staten  Island  could  be  dis- 
continued and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  proposed  new  automatic  lights* 
would  largely  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  discontinuing  this  lighthouse. 

2.  The  proposed  project  for  further  improvement  of  these  channels  differs 
little  in  jiositlon  from  the  present  channels,  and  it  is  believed  the  lights  can 
l>e  hx'ateil  so  that  there  will  l)e  little  if  any  loss,  should  the  new  project  be 
adopted.  The  proposed  plan  of  construction  is  of  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
tyiie  for  lights  on  submarine  foundations.  This  project,  furthermore,  has  not 
M  been  authorize<l,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  office  of  Uie  Chief  of  Engineers 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  some  years  before  it  will  be  carried  out ;  the  importance 
"f  the  traffic  warrants  immediate  action  to  mark  the  present  channels. 

National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation, 

New  York,  December  28,  1921. 

Hon.  George  R.  Putnam, 

Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 

Department  of  Commerce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ser  :  On  account  of  the  increase  in  manufacturing  industries  along  the- 
shores  of  Raritan  Bay,  Raritan  River,  and  Arthur  Kill,  the  need  of  additional 
light  stations  to  permit  navigation  in  this  vicinity  is  very  urgent.  The  lack 
<'f  these  lights  is  seriously  hampering  the  movement  of  freight  and  is  retarding 
<levelopments ;  it  is  also  seriously  interfering  with  transportation  of  coal  from 
the  large  coal  docks  at  South  Amboy  and  Port  Reading  to  New  York  and  East. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Steam  Navigation  held  on  Wednesday, 
December  21,  1921,  it  was  resolved  that  this  board  go  on  record  as  being  in 
favor  of  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  navigation  of  these  waters  is  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  danger  at 
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night  becaiiKe  of  the  hick  of  necessary  aids  to  uaviKation.  and  the  further  fact 
that  tlie  navigation  of  these  waters  lias  increased  to  siu-h  an  extent  that  soiui- 
thing  will  have  to  he  done  to  make  navigation  safe  at  night  as  well  as  duriiiK 
the  day. 

This  hoard  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  render  any  assistance  which  you  may 
require  in  order  to  obtain  these  additional  aids  to  navlgatiiau  and  anythiu;: 
that  you  can  do  to  help  improve  the  situation  will  he  greatly  appreciatinl  by 
the  members  of  this  board. 
Ver>'  truly,  yours, 

Natioxai.  Ho.vkd  ok  Steam  Naviijatiox. 
By  \.  L.  I'l'LLix.  SenetarihTreanurer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wliere  do  you  propose  to  use  this  item  of  riprap  in 
the  sui^plemental  estimate,  $70,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  six  lights  all  stand  in  the  water,  and  they  are 
all  water  lights,  standing  on  piling,  with  riprap  put  around  them  to 
protect  the  piling  and  to  keep  them  in  place.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
method  of  construction  compared  witli  putting  in  wolid  caisson  foun- 
dations. One  caisson  might  cost  as  mucii  as  this  whole  amount.  But 
we  propose  to  put  in  quite  a  number  of  aids  with  this  sum. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Under  the  present  system  are  they  able  to  navigate  at 
niffht  ? 

Mr.  PtTFNAM.  No,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  things  brought  out,  that 
traffic  is  practically  discontinued  at  night. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  would  permit  of  the  night  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  permit  vessels  to  move  at  any  time  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  and  expense  to  the  shipping  interests 
involved. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  an  estimate  here  of  15  steamers  per 
month,  which  is  one  steamer  every  two  days,  according  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  supplemental  estimate,  and  yet  with  one  steamer  going 
in  there  every  two  days  they  want  you  to  put  it  in  so  they  can  go  up 
there  nights  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  report  I  get  from  our  people  over  there,  who 
are  very  familiar  with  the  situation,  is  that  50  steamers  per  month 
use  those  channels. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Fifty  ocean  steamers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  50  seagoing  steamers  a  month  enter  the  dred<re«l 
channels  leading  to  Perth  Amboy  and  South  Amboy.  and  five  pil<)ts 
are  stationed  there  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  traffic. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  says  "  15,"  which  is  possibly  a  typographical 
error. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  mignt  add  to  your  statement  also  the  extent 
of  the  general  traffic,  barges  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  traffic  in  the  channels  is  piven  l>elow.  and  consists  (»f  tugs  of  all  sixe*. 
box  barges,  ocean-going  barges,  sailing  vessels,  and  ocean  steamships,  aial  thp 
New  York-New  .Jersey  IMlots'  Association  now  maintain  a  brancli  office  at  Terih 
Amboy  with  tlve  pilots  to  handle  tht*  steanishi]is  in  and  out  of  the  Kills  nnd 
Itaritan  Bay : 

Uaritan  Bay : 

Number  of  different  vessels  using l.Trifi 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departure  of  above  vessels 39, 2ti3 

Size  of  vessels  range tons__  113-6.  HtVI 

Draft  of  vessels  range feet--  0-211 

Raritan  River: 

Ntmiber  of  different  vessels  using 496 

Numl)er  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  above  vessels 15,381 

Size  of  vessels  rauge tons..  113-2,  StO 

Draft  of  vessels  range feet—  6-14 
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Arthur  KiU : 

Number  of  different  vessels  using 4,641 

Number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  above  vessels 74,579 

Size  of  vessels  range tons—  88-6, 964 

Draft  of  vessels  range ^^ feet—  6-20 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  large  traffic  of  barges  and  that  sort  of 
craft. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  All  this 
coal  that  is  transported  from  those  points  to  New  York  is  carried 
in  barges, 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  coal  that  goes  to  New  England 
goes  out  in  tow  in  barges — goes  out  from  these  ports. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  wide  a  channel  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  outer  channel,  as  shown  by  the  chart  here,  is  20 
feet  deep  and  about  300  feet  wide.  But  there  is  a  project  which  is 
l^eing  considered  by  the  Engineer  Department  for  a  deeper  and  wider 
channel,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to 
pay  $100,000  to  light  a  channel  300  feet  wide,  because  with  a  search- 
light they  could  see  where  they  are  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  location  of  this 
channel.  The  channel  starts  well  out  in  the  bay  and  runs  in  through 
this  shallow  water.  There  is  not  any  good  guide  for  vessels  to  keep 
in  the  channel  unless  they  have  lights.  There  is  no  light  near  this 
channel  now  with  the  exception  of  the  Princess  Bay  light  on  the 
island,  and  that  light  was  built  many  years  ago  before  the  improve- 
ment of  the  channel,  and  is  not  well  located. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  all  proposed  new  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  These  red  circles  [indicating  on  chart]  are  the 
five  lights  to  mark  this  part  of  the  channel,  and  there  is  also  pro- 
vided two  lights  in  Arthur  Kill  to  mark  sharp  bends,  where  the  chan- 
nel is  in  open  water,  and  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  channel  by 
lights  there ;  and  then  six  minor  lights  to  mark  the  bends  in  the  Ran- 
tan  River,  where  a  considerable  amount  of  manufacturing  enterprise 
has  developed  on  that  river. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  This  calls  for  more  than  17,000  tons  of  riprap  at  $4 
per  ton,  $70,000.  You  have  not  explained  why  the  riprap  is  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  five  lights  in  the  Raritan  Bay  are  all  lights  to 
be  built  on  pile  structures  located  in  the  water,  and  to  make  those 
stable  and  to  protect  them  from  ice  or  from  passing  barges,  and  so 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  put  riprap  around  them  to  hold  them  in  place. 
So  that  is  the  largest  expense  in  carrying  out  this  project. 

Another  method  of  constructing  these  works  would  be  to  put  down 
caisons  at  each  of  these  points,  and  put  the  structure  on  a  caison 
foundation,  but  that  would  cost  us  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It 
probably  could  not  be  done  at  less  than  $30,000  or  $40,000  for  each 
light. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  $4  a  ton  a  fair  price  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  it  is,  for  riprap  delivered  at  the  point.  You 
see,  it  is  $4  per  ton  "  in  place  " ;  that  is,  the  contractor  would  place 
the  riprap  around  the  stations — quarry  the  rock  and  transport  it  and 
place  it  at  the  light  station. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  You  have,  in  addition  to  the  construction  of  this 
light,  an  estimate  before  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  these  addi- 
tional lights,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  carefully  shown  that  the  traffic 
here  is  sufficient  to  warrent  such  an  expenditure  and  such  a  mainte- 
nance as  recommended. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  additional  maintenance  would  be  probably  very 
little  over  our  present  expense,  because  these  are  all  automatic,  unat- 
tended lights,  and  the  present  lighthouse  at  Princess  Bay  has  a 
keeper,  and  we  are  going  to  do  away  with  that  station  and  attendant 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  lights  would  be  illuminated  at  night  by  turn- 
ing a  key  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  they  are  automatic  gas  lights,  and  they  burn  all 
the  time,  or  they  may  have  a  sun  valve  whidi  automatically  turns 
them  off  in  the  daytime.-  They  do  not  require  any  service,  except  an 
occasional  visit  from  the  tender. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  only  overhead  expense  connected  with 
their  establishment  would  be  the  matter  of  .supervision  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  matter  of  maintenance  would  be  the  gas  that 
is  used,  which  would  be  brought  there  in  tanks  and  placed  in  a  \\o\\^ 
at  the  station;  and  the  gas  will  last  four  months.  There  would  k* 
some  small  expense  for  inspection  and  general  upkeep. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  lights  at  present  outlining  that  channel  ( 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  lights  there.  The  only  light 
in  that  vicinity  is  the  one  light  on  Staten  Island,  at  Princess  Bay. 
which  is  not  well  located  for  this  navigation;  and  there  is  a  light 
at  Great  Beds,  inside,  but  that  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  are  there  buoys  there  lighting  the  channel  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  no  lighted  buoys,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  unlighted  buoys  along  the  channel. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  a  proper  searchlight  on  a  boat,  can  they  not 
guide  themselves  by  the  buoys  at  night  just  as  well  as  by  lights  on  a 
300- foot  channel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  a  large  vessel  ^oing  into  a  narrow  cut  like  that, 
it  would  be  quite  difficult  or  impracticable  without  any  liij^hting  assi^^t- 
ance.  A  vessel  might  do  it,  but  the  statement  was  made  to  me  that 
they  do  not  do  it.    The  conditions  are  too  difficult. 

Mr.  DiCKiNSi^N.  I  am  speaking  of  a  barrel  or  buoy — something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  was  informed  in  New  York  that  there  was  pnn - 
tically  no  traffic  in  that  channel  at  night  on  account  of  lack  of 
lighting. 

Mr.  Griffin^.  Was  that  Baritan  Bay  project  one  of  the  10  whit*h 
you  submitted  to  the  Budget  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  the  30  we  originally  submitted ;  and  in  the 
original  estimate  sent  to  Congress  there  were  only  nine  of  those  re- 
tained.   This  is  one  of  the  21  omitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  now  add  by  this  supplemental  estimate 
the  tenth,  so  that  there  are  10  of  those  projects  and  estimates  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  budget? 

Mr.  PuiWAM.  YeSj  sir;  that  is  correct — that  is,  out  of  84  that  our 
district  officers  submitted  to  us  here. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Ten,  twenty-one,  or  eighty-four — how  many  of  these 
projects  did  you  submit  with  your  approval  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee } 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Department  of  Commerce  submitted  30  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  inchiding  this  one.  Our  district  officers  sent 
to  us  requests  for  84  items,  including  those  30. 

Mr.  GrRiFFix.  You  checked  them  up  and  eliminated  some? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  department  would  not  approve  our  putting  in 
all  those  84,  and  we  cut  that  down  to  30,  which  the  department  ap- 
proved, and  they  did  submit  30  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  process- did  the  Budget  Bureau  adopt  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  projects  should  be  approved  and  which 
disapproved  ? 

ifr.  Putnam-  I  will  say  that  they  consulted  us  in  that  matter,  and 
it  was  done  by  conference,  they  fixing  about  the  limits  of  amounts 
that  they  would  approve,  and  we  suggested  which  we  thought  were 
the  modt  urgent.  Nine  were  picked  out,  as  you  notice  from  their 
character,  mainly  for  the  protection  of  structures  which  were  in 
actual  danger  or  structures  so  dilapidated  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  our  work,  such  as  some  of  these  docks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  submitted  them  in  the  order  of  urgency  and 
necessity;  is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Putnam.'  Yes,  sir.  We  have  done  that  in  all  these  items  for 
special  works.  We  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  urgency 
and  importance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  project  for  Baritan  Bay  among  the  10  that 
you  considered  the  most  urgent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  Karitan  Bay  item  was  No.  12  in  our  original 
list  of  items  out  of  the  30  which  we  resubmitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  No.  11? 

Mr.  PtJTNAM.  No.  11  was  for  a  boat  on  the  Detroit  River,  which 
carried  no  appropriation,  and  which  is  now  probably  unnecessary. 
That  has  been  dropped  on  account  of  getting  the  mine  planters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  No.  10? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  10  was  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Detroit,  for  re- 
pairing dock  and  completion  of  depot. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  included  in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  included.  In  the  early  items  there  was 
one  item  considered  very  important  which  the  Budget  Bureau  left 
out,  and  that  was  the  light  at  Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  but  the  Budget 
Bureau  considered  that  because  it  was  an  entirely,  new  project,  estab- 
lishing an  entirely  new  light  and  fog-signal  station  not  authorized 
by  law,  that  it  must  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  was  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  eliminated,  although  we  considered  it  of 
great  importance. 

If  you  would  desire,  I  will  get  estimates  from  our  district  oiRcers 
for  these  special  items  brought  up  to-day. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  would  do  that, 
and  we  will  ask  you  to  come  before  the  committee  before  we  finish 
*ud  give  us  the  results  of  your  further  investigation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  desire  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  alternate  esti- 
Wiate  for  special  works,  a  consolidated  item,  with  amount  equal  to 
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the  total  of  the  nine  separate  amounts.  Secretary  Hoover  considers 
that  this  would  be  a  more  efficient  way  of  accomplishing  these  works 
for  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  we  concur  in  this  view,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  note. 


Monday,  Fbbbuary  6. 1^22. 

burbau  of  fisheries. 

STATEMEinS  OF  MB.  H.  F.  MOOSE,  DEPUTT  COMMISSIOITEB;  MB. 
B.  E.  COEEB,  ASSISTAirr  IN  CHABOE,  DIVISION  OF  DTaTTIBT  B£- 
SFECTING  FOOD  FISHES;  MB.  OLEN  C.  LEACH,  ASSISTANT  IH 
CHABGE,  DIVISION  OF  FISH  CULTUBE;  MB.  LEWIS  BADCLIFFE. 
ASSISTANT  IN  CHABOE,  DIVISION  OF  FISHEBT INDXTSTBIES:  HE. 
WABD  T.  BOWEB,  CHIEF  AGENT,  ALASKA  SEBVICE;  AND  MB 
HENBT  O'MALLEY,  FIELD  ASSISTANT. 

GBKERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Doctor,  as  you  know,  we  are  now  operating  under  the 
budget  system  and  we  feel  that  a  general  statement  from  you  as  to 
the  duties  of  your  bureau  would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  insti- 
tuted a  little  over  50  years  ago,  in  1871,  on  the  strength  of  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  fish 
commissioner  who  was  to  be  a  civil  officer  of  the  Goveiiunent,  with 
scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  fisheries,  and  who  was  to 
serve  as  commissioner,  in  addition  to  such  other  duties  as  he  might 
have,  without  additional  pay.  The  obvious  person  for  the  position 
was  r*rof.  Baird,  who  at  that  time  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  charge  of  the  National  Museum,  and  he 
served  until  1887  on  that  basis.  By  the  time  of  his  death  the  work 
of  the  bureau  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  a  busy  man  to  administer  it  in  his  odd  moments,  and  at 
that  time  the  law  was  changed  authorizing  the  appointment  ox  a  com- 
missioner at  a  salary  of  $5jOOO,  who  was  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
the  work  of  the  bureau.  The  bureau  has  continued  on  that  basis 
since  then,  except  that  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  was  increasetl 
to  $6,000  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  original  purpose  of  theoureau  was  to  investigate  the  allegt^i 
depletion  of  our  fisheries,  to  determine 'whether  the  depletion  had 
actually  occurred,  and,  if  so,  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  report  what 
steps  could  be  taken  to  correct  the  conditions.  The  original  work. 
as  you  can  see  from  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  was  largely  investi- 
gative; scientific  and  practical  study  of  fishes  and  their  foods  an«l 
their  enemies;  studies  of  the  methods  of  the  fishes  and  statistical  in- 
Quiries  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  facts  which 
tne  bureau  had  set  out  to  determine. 

Very  soon  after  the  investigation  began  it  became  apparent  that 
very  material  depletion  had  taken  place  in  certain  respects,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  correction  could  be  applied  through  the  medium 
of  fish  culture.  So  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  bureau  began 
to  propagate  and  distribute  fish.     Originally  that  was  on  a  small 
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scale,  and  directed  to  the  trout  and  the  salmons,  but  gradually  it  was 
extended  to  the  other  fishes,  and  particularly  to  the  food  fishes  of 
the  two  coasts  and  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  further  development  of  the  bureau  has  been  mainly  through 
the  enlargement  of  those  original  functions,  but  about  1910,  was  it 
not,  the  Alaska  work  was  taken  over  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  department  soon  after  its 
organization  in  1903,  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
was  formed,  and  the  administration  of  the  Alaska  division  was  for 
a  time  in  the  hands  of  the  department  proper.  The  seal  work  was 
transferred  to  the  bureau  in  1905,  and  the  salmon  work  in  1908. 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  work  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  was-  taken  over,  as  jVIr.  Bower  has  stated.  The 
Alaska  fisheries  were,  in  effect,  lor  a  number  of  years,  under  the 

g"  int  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Treasury 
epartment,  the  Treasury  carrying  on  the  actual  administrative 
work  but  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  conducting  the  necessary  invest i- 

fations  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The  fur-seal 
erds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  originally  administered  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  privilege  of  killing  seals  there  was 
leased,  first,  for  a  term  of  20  years,  and  then,  on  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  the  lease  was  given  to  another  company  for  a  similar 
term  of  20  ;^ears,  which  latter  lease  came  to  a  termination  in  1910. 
Since  that  time  the  Government  has  actually  conducted  the  killing 
of  the  seals  and  the  marketing  of  the  skins.  By  the  act  of  April 
21,  1910,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  was  authorized  to 
regulate  the  taking  of  seals,  and  the  same  act  placed  under  the  Sec- 
retary the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  affecting  the 
other  fur-bearing  animals  of  Alaska.  This  duty  was  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  eventually  on  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  but  by  the  act  of 
May  31,  1920,  all  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  re- 
J^pect  to  the  fur-bearing  land  animals  of  Alaska  were  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  was  done  at  our  urgent  solicitation,  if  I  may 
inter]  e(5t. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  it  was  by  mutual  understanding  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture,  as 
we  all  recognized  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  hardly  the  organi- 
zation to  undertake  the  control  of  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  land. 
So  far  as  the  fur  seals  and  the  sea  otter  are  concerned  that  duty  legiti- 
mately fell  within  our  province.  ^ 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  also  charged  by  the  law  of  June  20, 1906, 
with  the  administration  or  regulation  of  the  sponge  fisheries  on  the 
hig:h  seas  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  sponge  fisheries  there  are 
or  have  been  conducted  from  close  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  out  into  deep  water,  and  the 
beds  having  become  depleted  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  soiiie 
authority  over  them  beyond  what  could  be  exercised  by  the  State; 
and  therefore  the  act  oi  1906  was  passed  empowering  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  exercise  supervision  over  those  sponge  fisheries  which 
were  canned  on  beyond  territorial  limits.  Of  course  we  can  exercise 
that  authority  only  in  respect  to  American  vessels,  but  the  conditions 
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are  such  that  none  but  American  vessels  (an  or  do  carry  on  the  fishinjj 

^  ^  one  insi>ector. 
who  patrols  the  coast  and  sees  that  the  conditions  of  the  law  are 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Hi'TCHiNsoN.  Does  the  (iovernment  ffet  any  revenue  from 
that  ? 

Mr.  M(K)KE.  None  whatever — no — and  it  costs  us  al)out  $1^.500  or 
$2,600  a  year.  Our  appropriation  is  usually  $3,000.  We  ask  for  the 
$3,000,  because  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  emer«rency  arisinjr 
where  we  would  have  to  seize  a  vessel,  and  we  do  not  want  to  hv 
caught  without  any  funds  which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Originally  the  appropriation  was  $o,(HM),  and  at  otu*  suggestion  it  wa> 
cut  down  to  $3,(K)().  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  gives  the  high  points  of 
our  activities. 

commissioner's  office. 

INCKKAHKU    SAI.AKIKS — AUDITIONAL    POSlTI(»NS. 

Mr.  Shrea'e.  The  first  item  is,  *"  commissioner's  office,*  for  sahirie- 
of  the  commissioner,  etc.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  was  $114,H-ML 
and  for  1923  you  are  estimating  for  $133,390.  What  makes  up  tlii> 
increase? 

Mr.  M(K)RE.  The  increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  comprised  in  a  numl>er 
of  increases  in  salaries  and  several  new  positions. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  You  were  present  when  the  first  meeting  of  thi^ 
subcommittee  was  held  and  heard  what  the  chairman  had  to  sav 
about  salaries. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  what  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  at  that  time,  and  I.  also  fully  ap|)reciate  the  situa- 
tion of  this  sul)Committee,  and  in  fact  the  whole  committee  in  regard 
to  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  these  ivquests,  for 
the  reason  that  I  l)elieve  at  Mr.  Madden's  suggestion  the  department 
either  has  submitted  or  will  submit  a  bill  or  bills  which  would  give 
some  legislative  authority  for  these  items,  and  in  order  that  the 
matter  may  l)e  disix)sed  of  by  your  committee  in  this  hearing,  anil 
possibly  also  in  order  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  other  committees 
which  may  pass  on  the  legislative  aspects  of  the  matter.  I  shoul"! 
like  to  take  up  these  items  and  say  something  in  regard  to  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Very  well. 

Mr.  M(x>RE.  I  will  say  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  not  recom- 
mended any  general  increases,  but  we  have  submitted  increases  for 
certain  positions  which  appear  to  us  to  be  critical.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  where  our  administrative,  scientific,  an<l 
technical  staff  is  demoralized  and  disorganized  by  reason  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  that  are  paid.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  t<H>. 
that  this  disorganization  has  taken  place  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  those  positions  which  carry  the  higher  salaries.  In  other 
words,  the  men  who  are  occupying  the  higher  positions,  the  men  who 
are  most  valuable  to  us,  the  men  who  can  not  be  replaced,  the  men 
whose  long  experience  enables  them  to  render  efficient  service,  have 
resigned  or  are  contemplating  resigning.  In  our  division  of  scien- 
tific inquiry  we  now  have  30  per  cent  of  vacancies,  positions  we  suv 
not  able  to  fill,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  our  technical 
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service  there  are  several  more  resignations  of  important  key  men 
that  are  imminent,  and  unless  something  is  clone  we  feel  that  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  entirely  beyond  our  control,  and  that  it  will 
take  us  a  great  many  years,  even  if  relief  is  eventually  afforded,  to 
bring  back  our  organization  to  the  reasonable  degree,  of  efficiency 
which  we  all  have  the  right  to  expect  of  any  organization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  now  pre- 
paring  a  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  department  a  week  ago  called  on  the  various 
bureau  chiefs  to  provide  material  for  the  preparation  of  a  bill  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  the  reclassification  bill  affect  your  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  the  reclassification  bill  will  afford  some  relief 
so  far  as  our  positions  here  in  Washington  are  concerned.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  relief  will  be  adequate  because  I  have  not 
examined  that  bill  critically  as  yet,  but  in  glancing  through  it,  it 
appears  that  the  increases  in  salaries  of  some  of  the  positions  are  not 
going  to  be  adequate  to  retain  the  services  of  the  men  of  the  highest 
quality. 

Mr.  DicKiNsox.  Were  you  connected  with  this  department  before 
the  war? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  I  have  been  connected  with  the  department  for 
25  years. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  vour  turnover  greater  since  the  war  than  it 
was  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  much  greater. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  expect  it  will  continue  to  be  as  great  in 
the  calendar  year  1922  as  it  has  been  in  the  calendar  year  of  1921. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  expect  it  to  be  fully  as  great.  The  number  of  resig- 
nations may  not  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  recently,  because  we  are 
gettingto  a  point  where  we  have  not  the  men  to  resign. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  percentage  of  your  turnover? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  wnat  our  turnover  is,  but  in  one  of  our 
divisions,  the  di\'ision  of  scientific  inquiry,  we  have  30  per  cent  of 
vacancies  at  this  time,  vacancies  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  been  able  to  fill. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  those  positions  pay  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Some  of  them  pajr  as  high  as  $2,500.  The  highest 
salary  we  have  in  that  division  is  $2,700,  and  that  is  paid  to  the 
assistant  in  charge.  Of  course,  w^e  can  not  get  men  ready  trained 
for  our  service.  All  we  can  do  is  to  get  mten  who  have  the  funda- 
mental training,  who  have  the  foundation  on  which  we  can  build,  and 
we  get  those  from  the  colleges  and  the  universities ;  or,  at  least,  we 
have  gotten  them  from  the  colleges  and  the  universities  heretoiore. 
I,  personally,  in  an  effort  to  get  these  positions  filled,  have  gone  to 
the  authorities  of  several  of  our  universities  and  have  asked  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  ^et  men  to  take  the  examinations  or  to  recom- 
mend men  for  our  service.  They  have  laughed  at  me.  They  told  me 
they  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  their  men  to  enter  the 
Government  service,  not  only  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
entrance  paj  but  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  promotion.  The  chiefs 
of  our  divisions,  for  instance,  are  men  whose  duties  and  whose 
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acquirements  are  comparable  to  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  depart- 
ments at  universities.  They  are  men  of  scientific  ability  and  train- 
ing, in  addition  to  administrative  capacity^ and  they  do  not  get  half 
what  they  can  get  in  the  universities.  The  entrance  salaries  for 
associate  professorships  in  the  universities  are  higher  than  the  salaries 
of  the  chiefs  of  our  aivisions.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Coker? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  really  a  hopeless  case  as  the  situation  exists  at 

f>resent.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do,  and  I  will  say  that  the  whole 
Tovernment  service,  so  far  as  the  technical  and  scientific  men  of  the 
country  are  concerned,  is  in  such  bad  repute  that  no  man  of  any 
ability  whatever  wants  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  has  that  been  continuing? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  it  began  about  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
The  salaries  have  always  been  inadequate. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  salaries  of  your  department  start  in  with 
$1,000  more  than  the  sahxrv  of  the  director  ot  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, who  gets  $5,(X)0  wliile  your  commissioner  gets  $6,000. 

Mr.  ModRE.  I  am  not  arguing,  sir,  for  our  commissioner.  I  am  not 
arguing  for  the  deputy  commissioner.  I  am  the  deputy  commissioner 
myself.  We  will  leave  them  out  of  consideration.  I  am  arguing  for 
the  men  who  are  in  direct  charge  of  our  work;  the  men  on  whom 
we  must  depend  to  put  our  work  through  in  a  proper  and  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  your  work  any  more  technical  or  scientific  than 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  do  your  salaries  compare  with  the  salaries 
at  the  Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  inferior  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  We 
have  no  salaries  in  our  bureau,  with  the  exception  of  the  commis- 
sionership,  which  compare  with  the  sjilaries  of  similar  positions  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  the  salaries  in  your  department  coTni)are 
with  the  salaries  of  college  professors  and  associate  professors  prior 
to  the  war  ? 

Mi:.  Moore.  They  are  lower  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war.  and 
they  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  now. 

Ah\  (triffix.  The  salaries  of  professors  have  been  raised,  I  pre- 
sume. 

Mr.  McK>RE.  Yes;  the  salaries  of  professors  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  (triffin.  How  did  the  salaries  in  your  department  compare 
with  the  salaries  of  professors  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Moorf:.  They  are  somewhat  lower. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  salaries  were  never  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
colleges? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  were  never  on  a  par  with  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  what  percentage  of  your  office  force  are  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research? 

Mr.  Moore.  Fourteen  per  cent  are  engaged  in  scientific  i-esearcli, 
and  an  additional  20  per  cent  are  technical  men,  such  as  fish  cultur- 
ists,  statisticians,  engineers,  etc.  The  salaries  paid  by  the  State  fi^ 
commissions  are  very  much  higher  than  the  salaries  paid  by  our 
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bureau.    You  can  give  some  instances  of  that,  Mr.  Leach,  from  your 
own  experience. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Pennsylvania  fish  commissioner  gets  $6,000,  and 
all  of  his  superintendents  of  stations  ^et  $2,500,  as  compared  with 
$1«500  at  the  bureau's  stations,  and  their  foremen  get  $1,500,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,000  and  $1,200  at  the  bureau's  stations,  and  their 
laborers  are  paid  anywhere  from  $75  on  up,  as  compared  with  $60 
at  the  bureau's  stations.  Of  course  our  men  get  the  bonus  of  $20  a 
month. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Pennsylvania  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Oregon,  and  possibly  15  other  States. 

Mr.  MooRE  (interposing).  There  are  innumerable  State  commis- 
sions that  pay  better  than  we  do.  The  only  recommendations  for 
increases  that  we  are  making  in  the  fish  cultural  division — that  is, 
the  men  who  are  actually  working  on  fish  culture  at  our  stations — 
are  for  the  superintendents,  where  we  are  recommending  an  increase 
from  the  meager  $1,500  they  are  getting  now  to  $2,000.  That  is  not- 
in  the  item  for  the  office  of  the  commissioner.  We  have  not  come  to 
tliat-  Those  salaries  are  carried  further  along  in  the  bill  under  the 
I'espective  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  discussing  this  item  on  page  135. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes ;  I  was  not  making  my  argument  on  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  Grifftn.  Mr.  Dickinson  asked  you  as  to  the  effect  of  this  re- 
classification report  on  your  bureau,  upon  the  salaries  in  your  bureau. 
What  part  of  the  officials  on  page  135  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  that 
reclassification  bill? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  all  of  those  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  not  affect  the  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioner, will  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes ;  it  will  affect  the  commissioner  and  deputy  com- 
missioner, I  think.  I  think  that  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus  are  provided  for  in  that  bill — are  intended  to  be  covered  in 
that  bill.    I  think  all  of  those  will  be  covered. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  cover,  also,  men  engaged  on  technical  work ; 
for  instance,  your  fishery  pathologist  and  fishery  technologist  ? 

Mr.  Mgore.  Yes ;  they  are  all  covered  in  that  reclassification  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  appeared  before  the  board,  I  presume,  or  some- 
body from  your  bureau  did? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  submitted  information  to  that  board.  I  do 
not  recall  that  any  of  us  appeared  personally  before  that  board,  but 
we  have  submitted  information. 

FI^H  TECHNOIX)GIST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  new  positions  in  this 
paragraph  and  the  necessity  for  these  positions. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  first  one,  i  think,  is  a  fishery  technologist. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  first  one  is  specialist * 

Mr.  Moore  (interposing).  In  fish  marketing.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  in  the  fishing  industry 
have  been  urging  us  to  supply  them  with  much  information  that  they 
need  in  the  matter  of  fish  marketing.    The  fishing  industry  is  rela- 
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lively  poorly  organized,  and  they  know  very  little  about  fish  mar- 
keting. They  suffer  for  lack  of  information,  for  lack  of  standards 
of  quality,  standard  containers,  labor-saving  devices,  lack  of  data  on 
shrinkage  in  tlie  handling  and  distribution  of  fish,  and  the  conditions 
that  obtain  in  the  primary  market  centers.  I-«ast  June  the  bureau 
started,  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  assemble  some  of  this  information. 
We  put  a  mafa  out  and  had  him  visit  some  of  these  centers,  and  he 
has  been  reporting  on  those  matters.  He  has  made  a  careful  studv  of 
the  marketing  conditions  of  fish  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Pittsburgh,  t*a.. 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul,  and  these  reports  have  been 
issued  and  distributed  to  the  trade,  and  just  to  show  you  how  the 
trade  feels  toward  them,  I  may  say  we  could  not  distribute  enough  to 
cover  the  country,  because  of  the  limitation  that  we  can  not  have  but 
1,000  copies  printed,  and  one  organization  purchased  2,000  copies  of 
one  of  these  papers  and  700  of  another,  and  one  of  the  large  com- 
panies told  me  he  purchased  a  sufficient  number  so  that  each  man 
in  his  employ  could  have  a  copy  of  that  report  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
fish  merchandizing  was  carried  on. 

Mr.  GRirriN.  To  what  papers  and  reports  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  have  some  of  them  right  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  refer  to  them  by  number  and  date  to 
identify  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  first  one  .that  came  in,  circular  No.  50,  i> 
entitled  "Trade  in  fresh  and  frozen  fishery  products  and  related 
marketing  considerations  in  Louisville,  Ky.''  *  That  was  issued  August 
3,  1921.  Another  one,  of  similar  title,  except  substituting  the  words 
"•  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,"  which  was  issued  irom  Pittsburgh,  was  issued  on 
September  5. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Are  the  contents  of  the  last  the  same  as  the  first  one 
you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  They  are  similar;  one  is  for  Louisville  and  the 
other  for  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  the  same  pamphlet? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  No;  it  is  a  different  pamphlet,  on  an  entirelv  dif- 
ferent subject.  It  covers  the  same  topics,  onlv  one  applies  to  Louis- 
ville and  the  other  applies  to  Pittsburgh.  The  third  one  applies  to 
Chicago,  111.  That  was  issued  on  December  30, 1921.  The  fourth  one. 
for  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  is  in  press  and  we  are  expecting  to 
receive  it  from  the  Printing  Office  any  day  now. 

Now,  the  trade  is  very  anxious  to  have  us  continue  with  this  work, 
and  you  can  do  that  work  only  by  having  trained  men,  and  you  can 
not  get  trained  men  for  $1,000  or  $1,400  salary. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  does  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  using  one  of  our  agents,  and  that  agent  is 
a  college  graduate  from  a  college  of  fisheries,  has  had  training  in 
newspaper  work,  and  knows  how  to  handle  the  publicity  work  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  he  is  woriiing  for  us  at  a  salary' of  $1,400. 

Mr.  (triffin.  Is  this  the  maa,  L.  T.  Hopkinson  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  does  this  efficiency  in  marketing  increase 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  these  various  places? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  man  does  not  go -in  there  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fish;  be  goes  in  there  to  find  out  how  the  trade  is 
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handled — what  types  of  containers  are  used ;  what  species  of  fish  that 
particular  market  desires.  I  would  lust  like  to  give  you  an  illustra- 
tion: About  a  year  ago  a  concern  irom  a  fishing  center  went  into 
one  of  these  markets  and  started  to  sell  a  particular  class  of  fish. 
It  happened  to  be  salt-water  fish.  He  leased,  as  was  reported  to  me, 
a  piece  of  property  covering  several  years.  He  lasted  about  three 
months,  and  I  believe  if  he  nad  had  the  information  we  have  since 
provided  he  would  have  known  better  than  to  have  gone  in  there. 
And  those  are  the  things  these  little  pamphlets  are  intended  to  show — 
the  conditions  of  the  market  at  a  particular  point. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  the  trouble  there  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Simply  in  that  particular  case  they  went  into  a 
market  which  has  a  dislike  for  ocean-caught  fish,  and  he  was  simply 
up  agrainst  it.  We  would  like  to  have  a  position  of  this  kind  so  that 
we  can  furnish  the  information  to  the  men  that  they  badly  need. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  are  these  industries  doing  to  help  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  These  industries  are  not  organized ;  thev  have  not 
the  machinery  and  the  men  to  go  out  and  make  surveys  of  this  kind, 
and  if  a  particular  company  did,  the  results  it  obtained  it  would 
keep  under  cover  and  not  make  them  available  to  all  of  them,  little 
and  big.  We  go  out  and  collect  this  information  and  broadcast  it, 
so  that  all  have  a  chance  to  make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  value  of  this  work 
scientifically  and  practically  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  It  is  practical  work,  pure  and  simple;  this  is  the 
most  practical  kind  of  work  we  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  cover  scientific  research  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes ;  there  is  an  angle  to  it  that  touches  the  scien- 
tific end.  We  have  got  to  go  in  and  find  out,  for  example,  what  the 
percentage  of  shrinkage  is  from  the  time  fish  are  caught  until  they 
reach  the  consuming  center,  so  that  the  man  can  handle  his  busi- 
ness intelligently.  As  one  man  wrote  some  time  ago,  he  says — a  given 
fish  often  sells  on  our  market  at  a  loss,  because  the  producer  does  not 
realize  what  the  losses  are  in  shrinkage,  in  cutting  up,  etc.;  and  he 
says  if  some  concern  were  to  work  this  out,  the  rest  of  the  trade  would 
not  use  it;  but  if  a  Government  organization  works  it  out,  then  they 
will  make  use  of  it.    .  . 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  effect  will  the  work  of  this  man  have  upon  the 
consumption  of  fish,  or  of  opening  up  new  markets  for  fish? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  particular  work  is  more  intended  to  put  the 
fish  merchandising  and  distribution  upon  a  higher  plane,  so  tnat  the 
men  in  the  industry  can  proceed  more  intelligently.  This  particular 
phase  of  it  has  not  had  so  much  to  do  toward  increasing  consumption 
as  for  making  an  economic  study. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  it  help  the  consumer  in  any  way  in  cheapening 
the  cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes;  because  it  majkes  it  possible  for  the  men  in  the 
industry  to  handle  the  busines  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  MoRRE.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  increasing  the  consump- 
tion of  fish  is  that  the  fish  are  not  well  handled;  they  are  badly 
handled.  They  are  badlv  handled  physically  and  they  are  badly 
handled  economically.    There  are  a  good  many  cross-shipments  of 
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fish ;  fish  are  brought  from  a  great  distance  when  there  are  supplies 
within  a  reasonable  distance  that  might  be  utilized.  And  these  sur- 
veys are  bringing  out  such  points  as  that ;  they  are  showing  the  pro- 
ducers at  a  distance  what  fish  are  being  introduced  to  certain  mar- 
kets, the  distance  which  they  have  to  come,  and  the  expenses  whith 
are  involved  in  bringing  those  fish  in  there,  for  transportation  and 
other  purposes.  That  is  going  to  furnish  information  to  the  pro- 
ducer which  will  enable  him  intelligently  to  go  into  these  markets 
and  introduce  what  he  has. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  tell  how  long  they  have  been  in  cold 
storage? 

Mr.  Moore.  Can  we  tell? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you. 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  general  way.  That  is  a  matter  that 
falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
whole  question  of  cold  storage  is  examined  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  in  this  depart- 
ment? If  you  want  to  control  the  fisheries,  there  is  one  of  the  main 
things — how  long  the  fish  has  been  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  not  so  sure  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  because  in  a 
way  it  would  require  a  duplication.  The  whole  question  of  cold  stor- 
age is  a  broad  general  subject  which  should  be  handled  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its 
inspection  of  cold-storage  warehouses,  has  to  inspect  so  many  things 
which  come  under  the  head  of  agriculture? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  are  more  numerous  than  the  fish  proposition 
would  be? 

Mr.  Moorf^  Yes;  and  if  we  were  required  to  inspect  the  contentfi 
of  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  we  would  just  duplicate  the  inspection 
and  add  to  the  expense. 

SPECIAL    ASSISTANT    FISH    PATHOLOGIST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  a  special  assistant  fish  patholo- 
gist. I  wish  you  would  explain  the  duties  of  the  fish  pathologist  and 
the  necessity  of  a  special  assistant. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  special  assistant,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  lieu  of  an 
accountant  at  $2,1(K). 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  fish  pathologist  seems  to  be  a  statutory  po- 
sition? 

Mr.  M(X)RE.  That  is  a  stautorv  position — the  fish  pathologist. 

Mr.  (triffin.  You  are  not  calling  for  an  assistant  to  him  I 

Mr.  Moore.  Xo. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  calling  for  a  fish  technologist? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  the  chairman  is  referring  to  the  item  before  the 
fish  pathologist. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  special  assistant? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  That  is  not  a  special  assistant  to  the  fish  path- 
ologist. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  jgentleman  as  to  whose  necessity  we  have 
just  heard  from  Mr.  Radcline,  is  it  not  ? 
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ifr.  Shreve.  Xo;  that  is  the  specialist  in  fish  marketing. 

ilr.  Moore.  Yes;  that  is  the  specialist  in  fish  marketing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  we  have  gotten  kind  of  ahead  of  ourselves  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  You  might  go  on,  Doctor,  if  you  will,  and  just 
tell  us  about  all  of  the  new  positions  you  are  asking  for.  It  is  prob- 
My  best  to  take  them  up  in  their  regular  order. 

Mr.  M(xiRE.  The  first  one,  I  believe,  is  that  of  the  special  assistant. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  a  position  in  lieu  of  an  accountant,  which 
position  we  now  have — accountant  at  $2,100. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary,  then? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary.  The  present  incumbent 
of  that  position  has  been  in  our  service  for  nearly  40  years.  He  has 
held  various  positions — record  clerk,  assistant  auditor,  accountant. 
He  has  acted  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Records  when  we  used  to 
have  that  and  is  the  understudy  of  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
office  and  acts  in  his  place  when  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office 
is  for  any  reason  absent.  His  present  duties  are  manifold  and  im- 
portant. They  consist  of  the  preparation  and  examination  of  intri- 
cate accounts  and  the  preparation  and  examination  of  financial 
statements  and  the  adjustment  of  accounts  and  the  preparation  and 
examination  and  correction  of  contracts  and  bonds,  specifications, 
title  papers,  and  other  legal  documents,  and  he  is  general  adviser  of 
the  bureau  in  regard  to  intricate  matters  connected  with  the  accounts 
and  legal  and  business  methods.  He  is  an  extremely  valuable  man — 
a  man  whom  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace  if  he  were  to 
leave  us^  because  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  and  saturated  with 
the  history  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  item,  then,  is  simply  an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  simply  an  increase  in  salary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  has  he  had  the  old  designation  and  what  is 
the  real  purpose  in  changing  his  designation  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  we  have  held  the  old  designation  for  many 
years ;  I  think  since  about  1905.  We  used  to  have  a  disbursing  officer 
m  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  not  well,  where  increases  accompany  changes,  to 
rather  wait  for  the  change  to  follow  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  To  wait  for  the  change  to  follow  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes ;  wait  for  the  change  in  designation  to  follow  the 
increase  in  pay.  So  often  in  a  case  of  this  kind  we  feel  the  change  in 
designation  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  an  increase. 

ilr.  Moore.  The  change  of  designation  is  not  for  that  purpose  here. 
As  was  stated,  this  means  an  increase  for  this  man.  The  change  of 
designation  is  not  for  that  purpose,  but  to  describe  his  duties — "  ac- 
countant" does  not  describe  his  duties,  which  involve  a  good  deal 
more  than  accountancy — he  draws  our  contracts  and  leases  and  passes 
on  matters  of  that  kind  and  matters  of  a  legal  nature. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  he  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Moore.  He  has  studied  law;  yes.  I  think  he  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  has  he  been  getting  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  $2,100. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  put  any  additional  duties  on  him? 
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Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  the  duties  that  he  now  performs  we  consider  well 
worth  the  $2,750. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  catalogue  you  gave  us  of  his  duties  shows  he 
must  be  a  pretty  busy  man. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  Up  to  the  present  year 
he  has  not  taken  any  leave  except  for  a  few  days  annually  since  I 
have  known  him.  Well,  I  won't  say  that,  because  I  have  known  him 
for  25  years;  but  he  certainly  has  not  taken  leave  for  10  or  12  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  may  be  justified  in  this  case,  but  it  is  an  awful  bad 
custom  we  are  falling  into  of  yielding  to  a  change  in  designation, 
and  the  House  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  we  create  a  false  impres- 
sion so  often. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  like  to  make  it  verv  clear  here  there  is  no 
subterfuge  in  this  thing.  We  are  stating  our  case  just  as  frankly  as 
we  can,  and  the  change  in  designation  is  not  made  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  getting  an  increase  in  pay,  but  is  made  in  connection  with  a 
recommendation  for  increase  in  pay,  in  order  that  the  position  may  be 
more  accurately  described. 

Mr.  Grutin.  Have  you  a  secretary  for  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  his  duties  fall  more  properly  under  those 
of  a  secretary  for  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  do  not  believe  his  duties  are  secretarial.  They 
are  rather  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  liEACH.  They  are  more  the  duties  of  an  assistant  solicitor? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  not  an  assistant  solicitor. 

FISHERY    TECHNOLOGIST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  next  item,  fishery  technologist,  $3,6(X). 

Mr.  Moore.  That  fishery  technologist  at  1^3,600  is  in  lieu — I  wouW 
like  you  to  listen  to  this  title,  if  you  will — of  an  "  assistant  for  develop- 
ing fisheries  and  for  saving  and  use  of  fishery  products."  Tliat  is 
what  his  title  is  now,  and  we  want  to  have  that  changed  to  "  fishery 
technologist,"  which  describes  his  work  in  two  words. 

Mr.  Shreve,  And  you  want  to  raise  his  salarv  from  $2,4()i)  to 
$3,600? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  and  we  wish  to  raise  his  salary  to  $3,600  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  the  man  is  invaluable  to  lis.  He  is  the  most 
skilled  man  in  the  country  in  the  line  of  fishery  technology ;  he  stands 
on  a  plane  by  himself  and  unless  we  do  increase  his  salary  we  won*t 
be  able  to  hold  him.  And  if  we  are  not  able  to  hold  him/ it  is  goin<r 
to  wreck  the  work  of  our  division  of  fishery  industries,  because  he 
is  the  key  man,  the  technical  man,  who  devises  the  experiments  and 
supervises  the  investigations,  in  addition  to  carrying  them  on  him- 
self. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  that  man.  He  worked  himself  into 
a  sickness  about  a  year  ago  and  incurred  very  considerable  expenses 
for  medical  attendance.  That  illness  was  brought  on  by  overwork 
and  devotion  to  his  duty.  His  salary  of  $2,400  did  not  permit  him 
to  meet  his  expenses  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  meet  a  critical 
financial  situation.  He  was  offered  a  position  at  three  times  what 
we  were  giving  him  and  he  left  us  with  the  understanding  that  he 
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would  take  this  outside  position  until  he  had  worked  himself  out  of 
his  indebtedness  and  until  he  had  recovered  his  health,  which  he 
could  do  by  reason  of  the  less  arduous  duties  outside  than  inside  the 
bureau.  We  held  his  position  open  for  him  and  at  the  end  of  six  or 
eight  months  he  had  recovered  his  health,  had  liquidated  his  indebt- 
edness, and  said  he  was  ready  to  come  back  to  us,  and  we  took  him 
back.  He  came  back  to  us  on  the  faith  that  he  would  get  some  relief 
through  an  increase  in  salary,  either  by  our  direct  recommendation 
and  the  action  of  this  committee  or  through  the  reclassification  bill. 
Now,  the  reclassification  bill  has  been  hanging  fire ;  that  man  is  com- 
mencing to  feel  discouraged.  I  know  that  he  has  offers  from  the 
outside;  I  know  that  he  can  get  three  times  his  present  salary,  or 
more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor^  your  argument  is  entirely  on  the  question  of 
raising  his  salary.  You  understand  there  are  to  be  no  salary  in- 
creases in  this  bill  and  if  we  attempt  to  increase  salaries  it  will  go 
out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  am  making  this  argument,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
strength  of  the  permission  which  you  gave  earlier  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  committee  ? 

Mr.  MooRB.  That  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some  of  these 
things  into  the  record,  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  committees. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  committee  unnecessarily  with 
such  matters ;  I  appreciate  your  situation  perfectly ;  but  I  do  think  in 
fairness  to  these  people  we  should  make  some  enort  to  get  them  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  will  this  situation  be  met  by  the  re- 
classification bill  if  it  passes  in  the  form  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  situation  in  this  case  will  be  met,  I  believe,  by  the 
reclassification  bill,  provided  the  reclassification  bill  ^ts  through 
promptly.  It  will  not  be  met  and  the  other  similar  situations  will 
not  be  met  by  the  reclassification  bill  if  that  will  not  go  into  effect 
for  18  month's  from  now,  as  appears  to  be  probable.  If  relief  is 
to  be  deferred  for  that  length  of  time,  it  means,  sir,  that  we  will 
lose  these  men  and  if  we  lose  these  men,  these  key  men  in  our  service, 
who  have  been  hanging  on  hoping  against  hope  now  for  a  number 
of  years,  we  are  going  to  have  our  service  wrecked  to  an  extent  from 
which  it  can  not  recover  for  five  or  possibly  ten  years  after  the  relief 
is  actually  extended. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Were  the  same  statements  made  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  in  support  of  the  recommendation  for  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir ;  this  matter  was  presented  through  the  depart- 
ment to  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  long  has  this  party  been  with  the  service? 

Mr.  Radclipfe.  About  eight  years. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  has  been  with  us  a  shorter  time  than  some  of  these 
other  men.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  he  is  a  genius  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  lose  a  genius. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  anybody  in  this  department  here,  in  the 
other  positions,  you  can  do  away  with  and  give  these  really  high- 
class  men  more  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  to  have  every  one  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  We  ought  to  have  more  positions  tlian  we  have  now 
and  more  than  we  ask  for.  We  are  not  doing  the  work  that  we  ought 
to  be  doing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  not  keeping  your  department  up  to 
efficiency  then,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  iVIix)RE.  I  Avill  not  say  "  we  "  are  not  keeping  the  bureau  up  to 
efficiency ;  I  will  say  the  bureau  is  not  being  kept  up  to  efficiency. 

Mr.  Shre>'e.  That  is  the  scientific  side  of  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  scientific  and  technical  side  of  it  particularly. 
Now  in  regard  to  the  clerks,  we  made  some  adjustment  a  year  or  two 
aijo;  we  let  some  of  the  minor  positions  go  and  we  increased  tlie 
salaries  of  some  of  the  higher  positions  and  got  a  little  relief. 

Mr.  IIi'TCiiixsoN.  How  do  you  do  that;  did  you  have  lump-sum 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  M(K)RE.  No;  we  did  that  by  presenting  the  facts  to  the  ap- 
propriations committee  and  having  them  pass  on  it,  abolishing  sev- 
eral of  these  positions  and  increasin<r  the  salaries  of  certain  others. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  have  just  l)een  advised  that  the  reclassification  bill 
is  being  taken  up  in  the  Senate  and  there  is  possibility  of  its  l>einjr 
passed  very  shortly,  and,  if  passed,  it  will  take  effect  immediately; 
that  is,  it  will  so  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  next  July. 

Mr.  MooRE.  May  not  that  require  very  considerable  time  to  l>e 
given  effect ;  I  mean,  if  the  law  puts  reclassification  into  effect,  will 
it  not  be  a  long  while  l)efore  the  appropriations  are  available? 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  next  July:  it  will 
automaticallv  affect  all  of  these  positions  which  you  have  outlined 
in  your  hearing.  I  am  mentioning  that  simply  that  you  may  convoy 
to  your  staff  and  to  your  employees  that  hope,  even  though  this 
committee  can  not  help. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  next  the  item  of  fishery  technoligist. 
Is  that  a  new  position  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Assistant  fishery  technologist? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Fishery  technologist,  $3,600;  assistant  fishery  tech- 
nologists— one,  $2,400;  one,  $2,(X)0.     Are  these  all  new  jobs? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Xo,  sir:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  at  $2,400  is  a  new 
position.  As  will  be  indicated  there,  we  have  two  technological 
positions;  one  of  them  filled  by  the  man  of  whom  Dr.  Moore  ha.s 
just  spoken,  and  the  second  at  $2,000,  which  was  created  by  Con- 
gi*ess  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  which  the  civil  service  could 
not  fill  for  us  until  about  a  month  ago,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  satisfactorily  filled  now  or  not :  but  we  feel  with  one  man,  with  all 
of  these  problems  of  the  fish  canner,  the  fish  Salter,  and  the  drier  and 
smoker,  and  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  by-products  of 
fisheries,  that  we  are  not  rendering  the  industry  the  service  we  feel 
it  merits,  and  we  are  askini?  for  the  creation  of  this  additional  posi- 
tion so  that  we  can  give  to  them  greater  service. 

Now  we  are  rendering  service  in  the  salting  of  fish ;  we  have  re- 
cently perfected  a  method  for  salting  fish  under  conditions  where 
heretofore  it  was  impracticable  to  salt  fish,  and  to-day  that  method 
is  in  use.  We  are  working  on  a  system  of  freezing  fish  in  brine  which, 
in  the  words  of  a  man  in  the  industry,  if  it  can  be  applied  practically, 
promises  to  revolutionize  the  distribution  and  merchandising  of  fresh 
and  frozen  fish.    We  are  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  the  nets  and  other  similar  investigations.     Now,  we  are  asking 
for  this  additional  position  so  that  we  may  extend  that  work. 

EDITORIAL  CLEBK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Editorial  clerk.     Is  this  a  new  position.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  a  new  position. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Onr  bureau  publishes  a  large  number  of  publications 
of  more  than  one  class.  We  have  a  number  of  scientific  papers 
which  involve  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  nomenclature.  Then, 
we  have  the  papers  which  Mr.  Radcliffe  described,  involving  tables 
and  names  oi  fishes  and  a  great  many  figures.  We  have  reports  on 
fish-cultural  operations.  All  of  those  require  a  certain  amount  of 
editorial  revision  for  the  work  along  that  line.  The  editorial  review 
and  proof  reading  is  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  time  of  one 
prson  fully  occupied.  Of  course  the  authors  of  these  papers  assist 
in  that  work,  but  the  authors  of  the  papers  are  not  often  good  proof 
readers  and  they  are  not  always  properly  observant  of  the  techni- 
calities that  ought  to  be  observed  in  our  publications.  That  work 
must  be  done  in  the  office  where  the  authors  are  more  or  less  accessi- 
ble and  where  the  nature  of  the  work  is  well  understood. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  publications  do  you  get  out  in  a  year? 

Dr.  CoKER.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number.     Our  larger  pub 
lication — the  Bulletin — ^usually  comprises  from  15  to  18  different 
papers. 

Mr.  Shre\'e.  How  often  is  the  Bulletin  published? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  is  every  year.  Then,  there  are  about  a  dozen 
report  papers  and  a  number  of  economical  circulars  that  come  out 
during  the  year,  which  varies  from  half  a  dozen  to  8  or  10.  There 
are  from  50  to  60  separate  pamphlets,  all  told,  each  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  is  doing  this  work  at  the  present  time? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  work  is  being  done  now  in  part  by  the  authors 
and  chiefs  of  divisions  and  in  part  by  one  of  the  temporary  assist- 
ants. We  have  to  employ  some  one  and  detail  them  to  this  work- 
but  it  does  take  an  enormous  amount  of  the  time  of  the  people  who 
could  much  better  devote  their  time  to  other  services  for  which  they 
are  peculiarly  fitted,  while  they  are  not  fitted  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
The  present  practice  is  wasteful. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  are  your  bulletins  distributed  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  They  are  sent  out  on  limited  maiUng  lists  and  also 
sold  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  get  for  the  bulletins  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents;  what  is  the  selling  price? 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  varies  according  to  the  size,  from  5  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Do  you  have  a  report  made  as  to  what  that  amounts 
to  during  a  year  ? 

Dr.  Ck>K£R.  They  are  all  sold  by  the  Superintnedent  of  Documents; 
We  have  no  record  of  it. 

Mr.  MooBE.  I  think  the  department  has  a  record.  I  think  the 
chief  of  the  division  of  publications  publishes  an  annual  report  which 
<^miea  that  information  for  each  of  the  bureaus  in  the  department. 
It  is  not  a  very  big  item,  but  we  have  now  placed  practically  all  of  our 
publications  of  that  kind  on  a  sales  basis. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  The  purpose  I  had  in  mind  was  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  demand  for  tne  publications.  If  you  have  that  information, 
you  can  later  insert  it. 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  send  out  from  1,500  to  3,000  of  each,  I  think. 
There  were  printed  for  the  department  in  1921,  72,950  copies  and  in 
addition  there  was  an  edition  of  each  publication  for  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Mr.  Leach.  There  is  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  spent  on  publications 
in  the  bureau  every  year. 

ALASKA   SERVICE — ^PRIBILOP  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  your  Alaska  service.     Your  appro- 

F nation  for  1922  was  $38,200,  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $42,200. 
wish  you  would  tell  us  what  makes  up  the  increase. 

RESIDENT  DEPUTY  COMMI88IONEB. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  position  of  resident  deputy  commissioner  in 
Alaska  is  very  urgently  desired  by  Secretary  Hoover,  in  order  to 
brin^  about  or  assist  m  bringing  about  some  decentralization  of 
administration  of  the  affairs  in  Alaska  at  present  conducted  through 
the  bureau  here  in  Washington.  That  seems  to  be  a  general  desire, 
that  the  so-called  bureaucratic  government  of  AlasKa  should  be 
relaxed  as  far  as  possible  and  the  administration  of  Alaskan  affairs 
be  placed  more  directly  in  the  hands  of  people  actually  resident  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Is  that  a  new  office  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  new  office,  yes.  Now,  it  is  the  plan  to  have  the 
resident  deputy  commissioner  establish  headquarters  at  Juneau  and 
to  endow  him  with  authority  and  competence  to  pass  directly  on 
matters  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal  laws  for 
the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  they  administered  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  At  long  range,  from  Washington;  all  the  matters  are 
referred  to  Washington  and  are  handled  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  your  idea  to  promote  the  superintendent  to  that 
position,  the  present  superintendent,  who  is  getting  $2,400  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  the  idea  will  be  to  promote  the  chief  agent  for 
Alaska  to  that  position.  The  chief  agent  is  now  conducting  the 
actual  work,  but  not  doing  it  from  Wasnington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  no  one  on  the  ground  in  Alaskan  waters 
who  is  looking  after  the  entire  system  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  we  have  a  number  of  agents  there  who  are  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  We  want  somebody  who  •will  be  in  supremo 
authority  there  to  handle  the  problems  that  come  up  directly  and 
immediately,  without  having  to  refer  them  all  to  Washington  and 
without  making  it  necessary  to  carry  on  a  lot  of  correspondence  back 
and  forth,  which  is  very  bad  administrative  practice  and  which  is 
resented  by  the  people  of  Alaska,  quite  properly,  I  think,  and  is  ono 
of  the  reasons  why  they  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
their  Territory.  We  have  an  office  in  Juneau  now  that  is  the  head- 
quarters of  one  of  our  agents,  who  goes  there  from  time  to  time,  but 
^  e  is  mainly  engaged  in  the  actual  field  work,  in  enforcing  the  laws. 
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Mr.  Shreye.  Then  you  have  no  central  office  m  Alaska,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  these  various  agents  are  operating  from  instruc- 
tions emanating  from  Washington  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  All  operating  imder  instructions  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  not  the  superintendent  any  power  of  supervision 
over  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  resident  deputy  commissioner  is  to  have  charge^ 
of  the  whole  field  of  Alaska  operations.  Our  work  up  there  em- 
braces two  phases- one,  the  administration  of  the  Pribiloi  Islands,  the 
seal  herds  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  the  care  of  the  natives  there; 
the  other  has  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  fishery  laws  of 
Alaska.  The  superintendent  at  $2,400,  you  will  notice,  comes  under 
the  head  of  Pribilof  Islands;  he  is  the  chief  man  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  has  no  control  whatever  over  the  other  agents 
who  are  distributed  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  He  has  control — this  superintendent  at  $2,400  h&.s^ 
control  over  the  two  agents  and  c&retakers  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Moore.   Who  |tre  also  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  but  has  he  any  control  over  the  other  agents? 

Mr.  Moore.  His  functions  are  confined  entirely  to  the  Pribilofs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  you  have  agents  elsewhere,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  agents  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  what  other  points  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  agents  are  stationed  at  various 
places;  one  at  Juneau,  one  at  Cordova,  another  at  Fairbanks,  and 
at  several  other  central  points;  but  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  in  the 
middle  of  Bering  Sea,  and  the  man  who  is  there  naturally  can  not 
exercise  any  control  over  agents  who  may  be  1,500  or  even  2,000 
miles  away,  with  practically  no  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  idea  is,  in  establishing  this  new  office  of 
resident  deputy  commissioner,  to  have  a  man  who  will  have  super-  . 
vision  over  the  whole  of  the  Alaska  Territory  'i 

Mr.  Bower.  The  entire  Alaska  situation,  which  is  very  necessary^ 
from  a  proper  administrative  standpoint.     , 

VALUE   OP  ALASKAN   FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  value  of  the  fish  that  you  catch  up 
in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  statistics  for  1920  showed  approximately 
$40,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  fishery  products  of  the  Territory — 
that  is  the  manufactured  value — and  27,000  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  the  total  value  of  all  fishing  under 
your  supervision  in  the  different  territories  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No;  in  all  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  statistics  for  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  would  add  $75,000,000  more,  perhaps.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  offhand.  Mr.  Radcliffe  has  charge  of  that 
division  and  perhaps  could  answer  the  question. 
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Mr.  Radcuffe.  The  total  annual  harvest  at  the  present  time  is 
about  2,500,000,000  pounds  of  fish,  with  a  value  of  about  $85,000,00f) 
to  the  fishermen.  Tlie  $40,000,000  ilr.  Bower  spoke  of  applies  to 
the  manufactured  product.  I  believe  the  price  to  the  nsnermen 
would  be  around  $12,000,000  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  BowEE.  That  is  the  estimated  raw  value. 

Mr.  DiCKixsox.  That  is  the  reason  I  caught  the  conflict ;  I  am  glad 
to  get  vour  explanation. 

Mr.  §HRBVE.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  ( 

Mr.  Bower.  Exclusive  of  the  receipts  from  the  Pribilof  Islan*!-^. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  receipts  from  fur  skins  taken  on  the  Prihilof 
Islands  run  approximatelv  $1,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  depeniU  on  the  market  price:  it  varies  from 
$1 .000.000  to  $2,000,000  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  varies  according  to  the  market  price  i 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  approximate  amount  turned  into  the 
Treasurv  each  vear. 

REVENCE    FROM    8EAL-SK1XS. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Do  you  include  the  receipts  for  all  the  seals  and  seal- 
skins in  this  estimate  I 

Mr.  Bower.  I  did  not:  that  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Bower.  From  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  actually  turned  into 
the  Treasury.  Under  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  each  get  a 
share  of  the  take  of  sealskins. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Would  $1,500,000  be  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  a  fair  estimate  at  the  present  market 
prices  of  fur  sealskins. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  this  fur-seal  treaty  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  In  1911.  It  was  entered  into  between  the  Unite*! 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  and  runs  for  15  vears. 
It  will  end  in  1926.  It  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  have  you  done  with  Russia's  share  of  the 
proceeds  during  the  past  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Russia  does  not  get 
any  share.  I  said  Great  Britain  and  Japan;  thev  each  get  15  per 
cent  of  the  skins  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  That  is  a  very  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  for  us,  for  the  reason  that  in  return  they 
causea  a  cessation  of  pelagic  or  open-sea  sealing,  which  meant,  if  it 
had  continued,  the  aosolute  extermination  of  this  valuable  herd. 
That  was  the  chief  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Our  revenue  from  the  seals  is  derived  bj'  a  tax,  is  it. 
upon  the  seals  caught  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  no;  we  simply  take  the  skins  and  sell  them  at 
pubUc  auction.     It  is  a  Government  monopoly. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  carrying  on  a  business  up  there,  takino:  and 
marketing  those  skins  and  turning  in  approximately  a  million  dc)llars 
a  year  to  the  Treasury.  That  is  in  addition  to  tne  share  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  did  you  compensate  Russia  for  giving  up  her 
right  in  the  open  sea  ? 
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Mr.  Bower.  Under  the  treaty  Russia  gave  up  nothing.  Russia 
has  a  small  herd  of  her  own  over  on  the  BLommander  Islands,  about 
1,000  miles  westward  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  both  groups  being 
in  Bering  Sea. 

Mr.  Moore.  Russia  was  not  carrying  on  pelagic  sealing  at  the  time 
of  this  treaty,  and  the  compensation  was  given  to  Canada,  or  Great 
Britain,  and  Japan,  because  their  subjects  were  actually  engaged  in 
this  previously  legitimate,  although  disreputable,  practice  of  pelagic 
sealing,  and  tney  were  given  each  15  per  cent  of  out  take,  as  com- 
pensation for  their  surrender  of  the  right  of  their  subjects  to  engage 
in  pelagic  sealing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  15  per  cent  net  or  gross;  is  it  15  per  cent  of 
the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  present  arrangement. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  law  says  15  per  cent  of  the  skins,  but  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  proceed  on  that  basis,  so  that  they  get  15  per  cent  each  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  skins  from  the  islands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  skins  are  sold  at  St.  Lcuis,  are  they  not,  at 
auction  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  are  sold  at  St.  Louis  at  public  auction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  what  you  received  last  year  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  have  that  here,  if  you  will  indulge  me  for  a  moment 
until  I  find  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  migdt  just  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point — 
the  number  of  seals  that  were  killed  and  the  amount  that  you  received 
for  the  skins. 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  the  figures  right  at  hand.  In  1921,  the  total 
price  received  for  31,002  sealskins  was  $1,054,159.  That  was  an 
average  of  $34.03  per  skin. 

REVENUE   FROM   POX   SKINS. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  sold  1,139  fox  skins,  the  fox  skins  being  a 
by-product  of  our  work  on  the  islands,  for  $109,398,  the  average  price 
being  $96.05  per  skin. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  the  other  countries  share  in  the  by-product,  also  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  sir;  they  do  not,  under  the  terms  oi  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MooRE-  They  do  not.  They  are  not  concerned  in  the  fox 
herds  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  herd  of  foxes  increasing  materially  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  EJach  year  we  are  taking  more  and  more  foxes.  Al- 
thoi^h  telegraphic  reports  from  the  Islands  this  season  indicate  the 
number  may  fall  back  a  little,  because  of  very  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  We  anticipate  that  in  succeeding  seasons  we  will  more 
than  make  it  good. 

Mr,  Moore.  These  foxes  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  peculiar;  they 
are  what  are  known  as  blue  foxes,  a  color  phase  of  the  white  fox, 
practically  peculiar  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  blue  fox  skins 
are  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  white;  there  are  always  some 
white  foxes  produced  there  but  we  are  gradually  catching  those  up 
and  killing  them  off  so  as  to  breed  a  larger  percentage  of  blue  foxes. 
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INCREASING   OP  SEAL  AND  FOX   HERDS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  the  herds  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  fox  herd  is  increasing  very  nicely,  especially  on 
St.  George  Island,  the  smaller  of  the  two  islands. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  about  the  seal  herd  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  seal  herd  is  increasing  splendidly,  also.  We  take 
each  year  a  census  of  the  animals. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  shows  a  healthy  increase,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  A  very  healthy  increase.  In  1920,  there  were  552,718 
animals  in  the  herd,  and  in  1921,  581,457;  and  when  we  took  active 
charge  in  1911  the  herd  numbered  about  150,000  animals.  So  that 
in  our  10  years  we  think  we  show  very  good  results. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  very  successful  venture  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  AGENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  three  agents  instead  of  two. 
What  is  the  necessity  of  the  other  agent  ?  That  is  also  in  this  Alaska 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  three  natural  geographical  divisions  in  our 
work  in  Alaska.  We  divide  Alaska,  normally,  into  southeastern 
Alaska,  western  Alaska,  and  central  Alaska,  and  we  have  at  present 
only  two  divisional  heads,  so-called.  We  are  very  anxious  to  provide 
a  man  for  the  third  division. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  we  should  provide  this  resident  deputy  commis- 
sioner, that  would  give  you  the  man,  wouldn't  it,  for  the  third 
position  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  would  give  a  man  who  could  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Juneau,  and  possibly  make  it  possible  to  detail  a  sub- 
ordinate. Still,  there  is  ample  work  for  the  subordinate  in  that 
position  at  present. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
really  asking  for  a  new  position.  We  are  asking  for  three  agents  at 
$2,000  each. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  place  of  two. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  place  of  an  agent  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  deputy  commissioner  you  are  asking  for  and 
the  agent  at  $2,500  are  one  and  the  same  person,  as  I  take  it:  you  are 
simply  eliminating  the  agent  at  $2,500  and  in  his  place  you  are 
estabiisHing  the  resident  deputy  commissioner  at  $4,500;  then  in 
place  of  two  agents,  you  are  asking  for  three  at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  to  provide  an  agent  actually  in  the  field  who 
is  doing  the  work  that  this  a^ent  at  $2,500  ought  to  be  doing  but  i> 
not  able  to  do  on  account  of  the  administrative  duties  that  are  placed 
on  him  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  a  deputy  commissioner. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  this  $2,500  agent  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  He  is  here  at  Washington.  He  is  right  here  in  the 
room,  Mr.  Bower. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  propose  to  drop  this  man  at  Washington,  thou, 
who  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the  deputy  commissioner  you  are  asking 
for  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  seems'  to  have  been  the  intent.     My  own  recom- 
mendation would  not  be  to  do  that;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  that 
Iditional  agent  at  $2,500. 
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Mr.  Oliveb.  It  would  amount  to  transferring  him  to  the  field  in 
Alaska. 
Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  Field  service;  employee  at  large. 

CARE   OF  NATIVES   ON   PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Before  you  go  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  so  as  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  situation  there  in 
Alaska.  I  see  the  bill  provides  for  two  physicians  and  three  school 
teachers  and  two  storekeepers.  What  are  the  functions  of  these 
persons;  what  are  their  duties  and  why  are  their  duties  necessary? 

Mr.  Bo  WEB.  They  are  on  thePribilof  Islands  solely  in  administer- 
ing the  aflFairs  of  the  natives  of  the  islands.  I  may  say  that  a  very 
peculiar  situation  exists  there.  There  are  315  natives,  in  round 
figures,  who  are  virtuallv  wards  of  the  Government.  We  provide 
scnools,  physicians,  storel^eepers;  we  look  after  them  in  every  way. 
In  return  for  that,  they  engage  in  the  work  of  securing  seal  skms  and 
fox  skins  and  in  maintaining  the  plant. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Are  thejr  employed  upon  any  terms  of  compensation  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Their  chief  compensation  is  food,  fuel,  and  clothing. 
In  addition,  they  are  given  $1  a  slkin  for  the  number  of  seal  skins  taken 
each  year;  at  least,  that  amount  goes  into  a  fund  that  is  prorated 
ac<;ording  to  the  skill  of  the  laborers.  That  is  an  incentive  which  we 
think  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  The  money  they  thus 
secure  is  ordinarily  sent  outside  to  purchase  not  luxuries  but  the 
ordinary  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  race  are  these  people  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Aleut;  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident,  I  may  say.  Some  of  them  are  almost  white;  some  of  them 
have  a  Japanese  cast  of  countenance.  They  resemble  the  Japanese 
probably  more  than  any  others  in  appearance.  They  do  not  look 
like  Eskimos,  although  they  are  short,  ordinarly. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  language  do  they  speak — a  dialect  of  their 
own? 

Mr.  BowEB.  They  use  a  dialect.  In  all  of  that  western  part  the 
Aleut  tongue  is  spoKen. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That  is  the  Aleut  Tribe  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  In  southeastern  Alaska  we  have  a  race  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  Indians  in  the  west  of  this  country;  then  in  the  west- 
em  section,  we  have  the  Aleuts  and  in  the  Nortn  we  have  the  Eski- 
mos. Those  are  the  three  broad  divisions  as  I  have  observed  them 
in  Alaska  upon  numerous  trips  there 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  any  white  men  in  your  service  up  there, 
in  addition  to  those  who  are  mentioned  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  Each  season  three  or  four  special  assistants  are  em- 
ployed; they  are  paid  from  the  general  fimd. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Have  they  no  resident  physicians  there  ? 

Mr.  Bo  WEB.  There  are  two  resident  physicians  there,  one  on 
each  island.  These  islands  are  40  miles  apart,  in  the  center  of 
Bering  Sea,  with  no  means  of  communication. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  These  are  not  new  positions  ? 

Mr.  BowEB.  These  are  not  new  positions. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  places  you  have  maintained  for  some 
yeara  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  places  we  have  maintained  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  these  people  take  any  interest  in  the  schools 
vou  have  established 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  yes.  The  Russian  Greek  priests  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  schools  and  are  very  helpful  in  our  work. 

Mr.  Griffin,  Do  you  find  that  they  take  to  the  English  language 
kindly,  and  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  younger  people  do,  but  the  older  ones  do  not. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  have  a  child  get  the  English  language  firmly 
established  in  his  mind  when,  as  soon  as  ho  goes  home  after  school. 
he  hears  nothin^but  Aleut  or  Russian. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Do  they  observe  family  relations  in  any  form  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  absolutely.  Year  before  last  I  was  on  St.  Paul 
Island  and  observed  a  wedding  ceremony.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
proceeding  in  the  very  elaborate  Russian  manner  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church.  The  ceremony  was  in  Russian  rather  than  in  Ale'Jt , 
and  I  am  confident  that  most  of  the  natives  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  said. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  of  your  people  were  being  married  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  No,  these  were  natives  living  on  this  island. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  they  seem  to  be  content  with  the  present  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Very  happy  and  contended. 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  worsnip  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
Church  was  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  cession. 

employees  at  large. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  take  up  the  item  employees  at  large.  The*' 
appropriation  for  1922  was  $22,820  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for 
$25,120.     What  makes  up  the  increase? 

Mr.  Moore.  One  of  those  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  an  assistant 
from  $1,500  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  practically  increases  of  salary  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir,  increases  in  salary.  Most  of  our  scientific 
positions  are  attached  to  special  stations  or  to  the  Washington 
office,  but  we  have  four  at  large.  We  have  been  unable  to  hold 
men  in  that  service  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service 
and  we  have  been  unable,  therefore,  to  carry  on  some  of  our  most 
important  and  scientific  work  with  real  continuity,  so  as  to  get  the 
results  that  we  want  to  get — to  improve  our  fish  cultural  operations 
and  mussel  cultural  operations  ana,  as  we  believe  may  be  possible, 
turning  over  some  of  that  expense  to  private  enterprise.  If  we  change 
men,  as  we  have  been  doing  every  year  or  two,  they  are  not  in  on  the 
work  long  enough  to  really  get  anywhere  with  it.  We  would  save 
money  by  holding  the  same  men  on  it  for  five  years;  in  the  course 
of  10  years  we  would  really  be  ahead. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  do  you  drop  the  word  *' field''  assistants? 

Dr.  Coker.  That  must  have  been  done  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  really  responsible  for  that, 
Mr.  Chairman. 
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Dr.  CoKER.  That  was  not  our  intention. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  the  scientific  assistants  that  are  dropped;. 
is  that  vour  intention  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  No; -we  have  not  applied   the  name   ''scientific  as- 
sistant^' for  some  years  to  those  positions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  term  ''employees  at 
large/'  Mr.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  means  employees  who  are  not  definitely  attached 
to  the  Washington  office  or  to  any  particular  stations;  they  are  em- 
ployees who  are  used  here,  there,  and  anywhere  that  occasion  may 
demand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  Washington  their  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  their  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  headquarters  are  in  the  field,  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  receive  their  orders  from  Washington,  I  pre- 
sume? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  our  men  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  report  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Therefore  their  headquarters  ought  to  be  in  Wash- 
inffton? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  they  might  be  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  ordered  from  Washington  and  report  to- 
Washington.     Now  the  Question  is,  where  do  they  go  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  aetailed  from  place  to  place  and  from  station 
to  station  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  keep  them  on  the  go  all  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  field  assistant,  at  $3,000,  has  his  headquarters  in 
Seattle.  He  has  supervision  over  the  general  activities  of  the  bureau 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  covers  the  entire  coast  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  field  station  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  sent  from  place  to  place  wherever  they  may 
^  needed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  their  temporary  headquarters  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Their  temporary  headquarters  ? 

ilr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  One  in  Seattle  and  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
present. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  while  these  men  are  designated  ''employees, 
at  large ^*  they  all  seem  to  have  a  locus  at  some  point  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Though  it  may  vary  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service. 
Mr.  Griffin.  The  only  meaning  of  ''employees  at  large''  is  that 

tbey  may  be  shifted  at  your  pleasure  ? 
ilr.  Moore.  May  be  snif  tea  at  our  pleasure,  and  it  is  not  necessary 

to  have  any  special  detail  from  the  Secretary  to  shift  them. 
Mr.  GsiFFiN.  This  assistant  at  $3,000  has  headquarters  at  Seattle;. 

how  long  has  he  been  there  ? 
Mr.  JfeoRE.  He  has  been  there  about  three  years. 

L 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  should  think  that  is  long  enough  to  entitle 
him  to  a  fixed  status;  he  ought  to  get  out  of  that  category  of  ^^ em- 
ployee at  large,"  it  seems  to  me,  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  be  that  the  development  of  the  fisheries  out 
there  may  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  make  his  headquarters  in 
Portland  or  San  Francisco. 

distribution  car  employees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Distribution  employees — these  car  employees:  You 
are  asking  for  $26,400,  which  is  the  current  law? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  change. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  these  car  employees? 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  have  five  cars,  railroad  cars,  that  we  use  in 
distributing  our  fish,  and  we  have  a  crew  on  each  of  those  cars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  those  cars  are  used  for  the  distribution 

Mr..  Moore.  Of  the  fish  that  we  propagate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  the  fish  that  you  propagate  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  call  the  small,  little  fish  that  you  send 
around  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Fry  and  fingerlings. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ajid  you  use  these  cars  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  are  loaded  at  your  special  stations  and 
then  distributed  as  you  direct  ? 

Mr.  Moore.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  what  months  of  the  year  are  these  cars  in  servi(*o  i 

Mr.  Leach.  From  about  the  middle  of  February  until  the  1st  of 
November.  After  that  the  men  are  detailed  to  the  stations  to  assist 
the  station  crews. 

Mr.  Moore.  During  the  season  of  active  propagation  of  the  fish 
at  the  hatcheries  we  can  utilize  these  car  men  in  performing  hatchery 
duties. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  have  a  special  arrangement  with  the  railroa<i 
for  handling  your  cars  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  a  special  rate  of  36  cents  a  milei 
which  is  much  lower  than  their  regular  rate. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  they  haul  your  cars  on  freight  or  passenger  traia^^  i 

Mr.  Leach.  On  the  passenger  trains. 

AFOONAK   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  various  stations.  The  firsi 
one  is  Afomak,  Alaska.  Your  current  appropriation  is  $8,220,  and 
you  are  asking,  for  1923,  for  $8,720 — an  increase  of  $500.  Who  gets 
the  increase  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  The  superintendent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  increase  you  are  asking  for  there  i 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  ii 
jrou  would  tell  us  something  about  each  one  m  these  stations  as  w< 
•come  to  them  and  the  character  of  work  they  are  doing,  so  that  w< 
may  form  some  idea  of  your  entire  service. 
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Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  O'Malley  will  explain  what  is  being  done  at 
Afognak. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  operate  purely  a  salmon  station  at  Afognak, 
and  propagate  mainly  the  sockeye  salmon  of  the  North.  During  last 
year,  at  that  one  station,  we  liberated  over  17,000,000  fingerlings  and 
over  30,000,000  fry— a  total  of  47,000,000  fish.  And  the  entire 
station  crew^s  time  is  taken  up  with  taking  care  of  salmon — catching 
them  in  the  fall,  taking  their  eggs,  and  t^ing  care  of  them  through 
until  the  next  season's  run  of  saunon  comes  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  did  you  distribute  that  number  of  salmon 
fingerhn^  ? 

Mr.  O  Malley.  Right  in  the  lake  adjacent  to  the  station. 

ALPENA    (MICH.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  Alpena,  Mich. 

Mr.  Leach.  Alpena  is  a  substation  of  the  Northville  (Mich.) 
Station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  no  increase  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir.  We  handle  the  white  fish  and  lake  trout 
there. 

Mr.  OovER.  What  did  your  shipments  amount  to  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  use  that  as  a  collecting  field  mostly.  We  collect 
anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  million  lake  trout  over  there  and  probably 
four  or  five  million  white  fish  each  vear,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
we  send  back  some  of  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  out  .and  distributed  in 
that  territory. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  do  you  distribute  them  usually  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  distribute  in  Saginaw  Bay  and  that  section  of 
Lake  Huron.  Our  Alpena  Station  is  just  a  siibstation  of  the  North- 
ville Station. 

BAIRD  AND   BATTLE   CREEK  (CAUF.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  station  is  Baird,  Calif. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  increase  there  is  in  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  another  salmon  station,  located  in  northern 
California,  and  it  handles  practically  only  Chinook  salmon  from  the 
Sacramento  River,  and  the  output  from  that  station  last  year  was 
over  7,000,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $500  there;  that  is 
an  increase  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  an  increase  in  salary  for  the  superintendent. 

BAKER  lake,     WASH.,      STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Baker  Lake,  Wash. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  the  salmon  station  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, at  which  sockeyes,  Chinook,  silver,  chum,  steelheads,  and  black- 
spotted  trout  are  propagated.  Would  you  care  for  the  respective 
numbers  that  we  propagate  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  interest'mg;  yes,  sir. 

88283—22 42 
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Mr.  O'Malley.  There  were  7,109,000  sockeyes  liberated  at  Baker 
Lake  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1921;  also,  in  the  Washington  field, 
1,277,165  Chinook  sabnon;  5,270,000  silver  salmon;  21,368,500  chmn 
sabnon;  1,188,000  steelheads;  and  23,700  black-spotted  trout. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $500? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is,  in  me  superintendent's  salary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Within  what  territory  are  those  distributed  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Those  were  distributed  practically  over  the  entire 
State;  we  have  substations  on  a  good  many  of  the  important  rivers 
of  the  State,  two  on  Hoods  Canal,  and  the  larger  stations  are  located 
on  the  Skagit  River  and  its  tribufiaries. 

Mr.  Ouver.  How  does  this  distribution  you  have  given  for  1921 
compare  with  the  previous  year  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  think  it  was  a  little  better  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  your  study  of  the  results,  what  are  you  able  to 
report  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Our  results  of  propagation  work  on  the  Pacific  coast 
have  been  excellent. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  that  the  State  laws  conserve  the  work  that 
you  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes;  we  work  very  closely  with  the  States.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  have  a  station  with  more  salmon  than  we  can  take  care 
of,  the  fish  commission  people  are  willing  to  assist  us  in  every  way 
possible.  They  do  do  it,  in  fact.  I  mignt  say  the  Columbia  River 
IS  the  bright  and  shining  example  of  the  good  results  of  propagation 
work  on  flie  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Your  work  there  gives  employment  to  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  a  great  number  of  men  have  gone  into  that  work  as  an 
avocation  as  a  result  of  the  work  you  have  done. 

BERKSHIRE,  MASS.,  TROL^  HATCHERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Berkshire,  Mass.,  trout  hatchery. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Berkshire  Station  is  located  in  the  western  part 
of  Massachusetts.  We  are  propagating  both  brook  and  rainoow 
trout.  The  usual  output  is  about  500,000  each  year,  varying  acx^ord- 
ing  to  the  local  conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  those  trout  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  distributed  around  western  Massachusetts, 
southern  Vermont,  northern  Connecticut  and  some  in  New  York 
waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $500. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

BEAUFORT,    N.    C,    STATION. 

Mr.  Moore.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  something  said  in 
regard  to  the  Beaufort  Station,  which  is  of  a  different  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  Station  is  one  of  our  four  biologi- 
cal stations.  This  one  conducts  experiments  with  oyster  culture, 
terrapin  culture,  clams,  and  so  forth.  It  studies  the  life  histories  of 
the  useful  fishes,  makes  surveys  of  fishing  grounds.  Its  work  is  very 
necessary  to  lay  the  basis  for  proper  methods  of  propagation.    It 
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has  had  very  good  results  in  bringing  about  the  better  protection  of 
the  shady  mullet,  weak  fish,  and  other  important  food  fishes  of  the 
south  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  added  some  new  language  here — 
and  terrapin  culturist. 

Mr.  CoKEB.  We  have  been  carrying  on  experiments  in  terrapin 
culture  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  With  what  success? 

Mr.  CoKER.  With  very  good  success.  We  have  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  rearing  the  terrapin  and  one  large  farm  has  been 
inaugurated  in  North  Carolina  as  a  result  of  our  work.  Recently 
there  has  been  some  let  down  in  the  terrapin  market,  which  we 
believe  is  only  temporary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  supply  equal  to  the  demand  now  ? 

Mr,  CoKER.  Well,  it  i  s  equal  to  the  demand  at  a  very  hjigh  price. 
They  bring  from  $40  to  $60  a  dozen,  and  of  course  the  demana  falls 
when  the  price  gets  up  that  high. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  aoes  that  compare  with  the  former  price  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  price  has  not  changed  very  much  in  the  last  10  or 
15  years.     It  rather  slumped  a  Uttle  auring  the  war. 

Jir.  Shreve.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  conunittee  are  interested 
in  knowing  whether  the  price  will  be  reduced  or  not. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  thought  we  would  make  the  chairman  treat  us  to 
supper,  you  understand.     [Laughter.] 

ilr.  Moore.  I  understand  that  the  Volstead  Act  has  had  a  very 
serious  effect  in  decreasing  the  demand  for  the  terrapin.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Shreve.  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 

BOOTHBAY   HARBOR    (ME.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Boothbay  Harbor  Station  is  one  of  the  important 
marine  stations  located  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  propagatmg  tha 
flounder  and  the  pollack.  Last  year,  at  the  close  of  1921,  our  output 
was  853,000,000  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $500  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  superintendent;  yes,  sir. 

BOZEMAK   (MONT.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Station? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Station  is  one  of  our  important 
trout  stations  in  the  State  of  Montana.  It  is  near  the  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  National  Parks  and  collects  eggs  of  the  black-spotted  and 
rainbow  trout.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  our  output  wasl, 72 1,000 
for  fingerlings,  4,500,000  fry,  and  our  total  collection  there  was 
8,900,000  eggs.     The  eggs  are  valued  at  about  $1.50  per  1,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection,  do  you  sell  eggs  to  the  private 
industries  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir.  We  utilize  all  of  our  eggs  to  produce  fish  for 
applicants  and  for  fish  which  we  plant  in  public  waters. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  have  you  located  the  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  located  at  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  an  increase  of  $500  in  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 
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BRYANS   POINT   (MD.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bryans  Point,  Md. 

Mr.  Leach.  Bryans  Point  is  a  shad  station  located  down  near 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Maryland  side,  where  we  propagate  shad  and 

?ellow  perch.  We  have  been  able  to  maintain  tne  shad  in  the 
otomac  River  through  that  section,  and  I  believe  if  it  were  not  for 
the  station  the  Potomac  would  have  been  depleted  long  ago.  Last 
year,  in  1921,  our  output  was  158,000  yellow  perch  and  13,000,000 
shad.  It  was  a  very  poor  jear  for  sha^;  our  usual  output  is  about 
40,000,000.     Weather  conditions  affected  us  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  estimate  of  $360  correct  for  that  station  ( 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  for  the  custodian.  That  station  is  operated 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and  May.  After  that, 
we  leave  a  custodian  in  charge,  but  we  use  one  of  our  regular  super- 
intendents at  that  point  during  the  period  when  it  is  being  operated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  operate  the  station  there  from  your  **  em- 
ployees at  large''? 

Mr.  Leach.  Employees  at  large,  and  we  draw  from  some  of  the 
regular  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  describe,  in  detail,  your  operations  from  that  one 
station,  which  I  assume  is  characteristic  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Leach.  This  year  we  will  bring  some  employees  at  large  from 
down  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  engaged  on  the  collection  of  the 
buffalo-fish  eggs,  and  we  will  propagate  shad  and  yellow  perch  at 
Bryans  Point  until  they  close  down  there.  While  they  are  operating 
at  Bryans  Point,  we  will  take  our  superintendent  from  the  central 
station  here  in  Washington  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  operations. 
After  that  station  is  closed,  the  superintendent  will  come  back  to 
Washington  and  these  employees  will  continue  to  other  stations  in 
the  West,  along  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  they  will  take  up  other 
work  that  is  coming  in  season  at  that  time. 

Mr,  OuvER.  Who  looks  after  the  distribution  at  Bryans  Point  i 

Mr.  Leach.  The  fish  are  all  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
The  shad  have  to  be  planted  almost  at  once;  in  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  planted  in  adjacent  waters  of  the  Potomac, 
so  that  that  station  differs  in  its  operations  from  our  trout  stations, 
for  instance,  in  its  general  character.  That  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  the  activities  would  extend  to  the 
distribution  in  many  of  your  stations  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  and  the  feeding  of  the  trout,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  bring  in  a  boatload  of  eggs  sometimes  at  the 
close  of  the  season  and  take  back  a  load  of  fish.  Our  shad  eggs  are 
collected  from  fish  that  are  being  sent  to  market,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  our  operations  those  eggs  would  go  to  market  and  be  lost. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  how  long  is  it  after  you 

f)lant  the  eggs  in  the  Potomac,  we  will  say,  before  they  will  become 
ruitful  to  an  extent  where  the  fish  can  be  used  by  the  public  ( 
Mr.  Leach.  It  will  be  about  four  years. 

Mr.  Ouveb.  Do  you  find  that  the  fish,  during  that  interim,  are 
protected  by  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  very  well  protected  in  both  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  although  we  feel  at  some  points  that  some  of  the 
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States  are  not  taking  proper  steps  to  protect  the  shad  in  the  streams, 
and  unless  something  is  done  they  will  be  depleted. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  the  results  of 
your  work  ? 

Mr.  Leiach.  We  take  statistics  each  year  of  the  number  of  fish 
caught  in  the  Potomac  and  some  of  the  other  streams.  We  have 
continued  that  now  for  several  years,  haven't  we,  Mr.  RadcUffe  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  have  done  continuous  work  on  that  since  1919. 
We  have  various  canvasses  for  past  seasons.  The  average  catch  of 
shad  in  the  Potomac  in  recent  years  has  been  between  five  and  six 
hundred  thousand  fish. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  right  there:  In  Delaware  you  are  not 
doing  anything  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir;  nothing  in  Delaware.  The  pollution  in  the. 
Delaware  River  and  the  conditions  up  there  were  against  our  work. 
There  was  considerable  sewage  and  trade  waste  entermg  the  Delaware 
River  and  we  had  to  discontinue  our  operations.  We  could  not  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  fishermen  and  the  State  laws.  On  the  Susque- 
hanna we  had  to  discontinue  our  hatchery  at  Batterv  Island,  which 
is  located  near  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  I  believe  we  nad  a  field  sta- 
tion on  the  Delaware  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  had  a  field  station  there  and  carried  on  opera- 
tions on  the  steamer  Fish  HawJcj  which  we  used  as  a  hatchery,  but 
the  results  were  very  unsatisfactory,  due  very  largely  to  the  pollution 
of  the  water  which  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get  an  adequate 
supply  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  shad  would  have  run  by  Philadelphia  and  such 
points  as  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  shad  spawn  mostly  at  or  above  Philadelphia, 
and  the  pollution  from  the  Delawaire,  and  particularly  from  the 
Schuylkill  River,  discharged  at  that  point,  prevented  their  running. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  Delaware  shad  used  to  be  very  famous, 
but  they  are  a  curiositv  now. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  what  they  get  now  are  so  very  badly  impreg- 
nated with  oil  that  they  are  hardly  edible. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  way  to  remedy  that  without  stop- 
ping the  pollution. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  is  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  appUed. 
There  is  no  use  in  undertaking  anytmng  in  the  way  of  fish  culture 
with  the  condition  of  the  stream  such  as  it  is  now. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  (N.  Y.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Cape  Vin- 
cent, N.  Y. 

Mr,  Leach.  Cape  Vincent  is  one  of  our  important  stations,  located 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  handles  the  lake  herring,  the  lake  trout,  the 
pike,  perch,  whitefish,  and  yellow  perch.  That  station,  in  the  last 
six  or  seven  years,  has  been  built  up  in  efficiency  from  25  per  cent 
or  30  per  cent  to  about  80  per  cent,  mostly  through  the  assistance 
from  Congress  granting  special  appropriations  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  station,  and  also  our  discovery  of  important  fields 
where  we  might  collect  eggs.  Last  year  our  total  collection  of  eggs 
was  about  500,000,000;  in  1915  it  was  about  115,000,000. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  eggs  from  Canada,  too  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  some  eggs  from  Canada,  some  white- 
fish  and  lake  herring  along  the  north  snore  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  These  are  all  planted  in  Lake  Ontario? 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  all  plantea  in  the  Lake  Ontario  waters. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  do  you  mean  by  counting  ems  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  count  them  by  the  quart.  The  whitefish  run 
about  40,000  to  the  quart. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  eggs  of  any  given  species  are  more  or  less  uniform 
in  size  and  it  makes  it  reasonably  accurate  to  count  them  by  meas- 
ured volume. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  asking  for  a  foreman  there  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  asking  for  a  foreman,  and  I  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  feel  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  a  foreman  at  that 
station,  since  the  work  has  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  and 
two  laborers  and  the  en^neer  and  the  nremen.  During  the  fall  of 
the  year  when  we  are  making  our  collection  of  eggs  the  superintendent 
has  got  to  take  charge  of  either  the  field  or  tne  station  work.  We 
employ  about  30  or  40  men  out  in  the  field  who  collect  eggs  and 
handle  that  work.  It  also  takes  a  force  of  5  or  6  men  at  the  station 
to  care  for  the  eggs  when  they  come  injput  them  in  proper  receptacles, 
and  get  them  in  line  for  hatching.  There  has  been  too  muca  work 
for  the  superintendent.  He  has  worked  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day. 
He  bias  worked  so  hard  that  each  year  after  the  season  is  over  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  Since  most  of 
our  other  stations  are  supplied  with  a  foreman,  we  think  the  work 
would  be  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  if  a  foreman  was  allowed  at 
Cape  Vincent.     We  believe  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  one  of  your  largest  stations? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  largest  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  efficiency  of  that  work  depends  largely  on  the 
quahty  of  the  eggs  we  get  into  the  station.  If  they  are  not  properly 
taken  care  of  in  tne  fiem,  we  get  inferior  ^gs  and  produce  a  reauced 
number  of  fish,  and  with  a  foreman  there  we  comd  exercise  better 
supervision  over  the  field  operations. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  figure  that  we  have  lost  about  150;000,000  eggs 
this  fall  because  we  could  not  get  around  and  cover  the  field  properly. 
We  had  no  one  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  field.  The  superintendent 
could  not  be  in  botn  places  when  the  work  was  going  on. 

CLACKAMAS,  GREG.,  AND  SUBSIDIARY  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Clackamas,  Qr^. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  This  is  a  salmon  station  in  Oregon  that  has  to  do 
with  the  propagation  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia  River  basin.  .  During 
the  fiscal  year  1921  we  liberated  in  that  field  30,652,900  Chinook 
salmon,  1,539,000  Silver  salmon,  5,087,000  Chum  sahnon,  2,347,000 
shad,  142,500  black  spotted  trout,  and  4,000  eastern  brook  trout. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  xou  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase,  Mr. 
O'Malley. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  That  is  for  the  superintendent. 
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COLD  SPRINGS,    GA.,    STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Cold  Springs,  Ga. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  the  important  bass  stations  in  the  South- 
em  States,  where  we  produce  blacK  bass,  sunfish,  catfish,  and  some 
other  species.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  the  output  was  approxi- 
mately 300,000.  The  fish  are  used  to  supply  fish  ponds  and  streams 
through  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  oouth  Carolina  and  territory 
around  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  the  bass  thrive  in  warm  water? 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  is  the  large  mouth  bass.  We  produce  no  small 
mouth  bass  down  there. 

CRAIG   BROOK,  ME.,   STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Craig  Brook,  Me.,  Station. 

Mr.  Lbach.  That  is  one  of  our  important  stations  on  the  Maine 
coast.  That  station  handles  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  salmon.  That  is 
the  only  station  where  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  salmon  is  handled. 
They  also  propagate  brook  trout,  land  locked  salmon,  and  some  of 
the  salmon  from  me  Pacific  coast.  In  1 91 7,  calendar  year,  we  brought 
about  1,000,000  humpback  salmon  eggs  across  the  country,  and  with 
those  fish  we  established  in  northeastern  Maine  a  run  of  Pacific  coast 
salmon.  Last  year  we  collected  upwards  of  500,000  fish,  and  two 
years  before  that  we  collected  a  like  number.  The  humpback  fish 
reach  maturity  in  two  years,  and  those  little  fish  that  we  planted 
there  in  1917  returned  two  years  later,  and  we  collected  500,000  eggs 
from  them.  They  returned  again  in  1921,  last  fall,  and  we  collected 
a  Uke  number  of  eggs,  which  shows  that  they  have  been  established  on 
the  Maine  coast.  They  will  reach  a  weight  o^  five  or  six  pounds  in 
two  years. 

Mr.  Moore.  Twenty-six  or  27  inches  long. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  always  return  to  their  native  stream. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  a  slight  increase  asked  here  for  the 
superintendent. 

'Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

DULUTH  (MINN.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  Duluth  (Minn.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Duluth  is  another  important  commercial  station, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  propoxate  pike, 
perch,  lake  trout  and  whitefish.  Their  principal  operation  is  with  the 
lake  trout.  Our  output  in  1921  was  approximately  24,000,000, 
including  the  various  species  handled,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
was  lake  trout. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  are  they  planted  ? 

Mr.  Leach,  In  Lake  Superior,  around  Isle  Royal  on  the  north 
shore,  and  from  Duluth  to  Keweenaw  Point  on  tne  south  shore  at 
places  where  the  eggs  came  from.  In  all  our  Great  Lakes  work  our 
^gs  are  collected  m)m  fish  that  ai'e  to  be  sent  to  the  market.  They 
represent  a  saving,  because  if  they  are  sent  to  the  market  they  are 
lost.    Our  men  go  out  on  the  boats  and  tak«  the  eggs. 
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Mr.  HuTCfflNSON.     They  go  out  on  the  fish  tugs  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  The  eggs  are  sent  to  the  hatchery  and  they 
are  hatched  out. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  the  e^re  are  fertile  ? 

Mr.  liEACH.  We  fertilize  them  ourselves.  We  take  the  male  fish 
and  fertilize  the  eggs.     We  have  to  do  that  by  hand. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  eggs  and  the  milt  are  stripped  by  hand. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  fertilization  of  the  lake  trout  is  about  90  per  cent. 

EDENTON,    N.   C,    STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Edenton, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Leach.  Eden  ton  is  the  other  important  shad  station;  it  is 
located  on  Albemarle  Sound.  Our  principal  work  down  there  is  the 
propagation  of  shad.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  undertaken  to 
natch  the  herring.  The  herring  is  very  valuable,  more  so  than  the 
shad.  Our  collections  of  shad  and  herring  eggs  are  upward  of 
80,000,000  each  year.  We  also  handle  a  few  olack  bass  and  sunfish. 
They  are  distributed  through  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina. 
The  shad  are  always  planted  back  oh  the  spawning  ground.  • 

erwin,  tenn.,  station. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Erwin,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  isprimarily  a  trout  station  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Tennessee.  We  also  handle  bass  and  sunfish — bass  is  a  by- 
product— our  principal  operation  there  is  in  rainbow  trout.  In  1921 
the  total  output  was  over  1,000,000  fish  of  various  species.  We 
supply  the  various  streams  in  eastern  Tennessee,  part  ot  Kentucky, 
some  m  southern  Virginia,  and  some  in  North  Carolma. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  i  ou  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  in  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

FAIRPORT  (IOWA)  BIOLOGICAL  STATION. 

Mr.  Hutchison.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Fairport. 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  Fairport  biological  station  is  a  station  with  very 
broad  functions.  In  the  first  place  it  engages  in  the  propagation  of 
fresh-water  mussels,  from  the  shells  of  which  practically  all  our 
pearl  buttons  are  made.  The  larger  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  basin 
originally  supported  very  abundant  natural  resources  in  frcMi-water 
mussels.  They  were  seriously  depleted  in  the  early  years  of  th(* 
industry,  and  about  1908  this  biological  station  was  established  in 
order  that  by  artificial  propagation  the  supply  might  be  maintained. 
It  has  been  maintained  very  generally  smce  that  time.  That  in- 
dustry employs  about  20,000  people  in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufac- 
ture, and  yields  annually  products  valued  variously  at  from  $4,000,000 
to  $10,000,000,  in  different  years.  This  station  is  also  a  fish  cultural 
experiment  station,  having  very  much  the  same  function  with 
reierence  to  fish  culture  as  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  h^w 
with  regard  to  agriculture.     We  want  to  learn  how  to  make  poudi; 
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more  productive  of  fish,  and  we  may  learn  how  to  improve  conditions 
in  lakes  and  other  natural  bodies  of  water.  We  have  already  worked 
out  the  propagation  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  that  could  not  be  propa- 
gated before,  for  instance,  the  buffalo  fish,  which  is  now  being  propa- 
gated by  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture  of  this  bureau,  at  the  rate  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  thought  your  idea  was  to  kill  off  all  the  buffalo- 
fish. 

Mr.  C)KER.  They  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  'Where  is  Fairport  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  On  the  Mississippi  River  about  20  miles  west  of 
Davenport. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  is  a  great  fishing  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,100.  Is  that 
for  a  new  position  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  That  is  not  a  new  position.  That  is  to  cover  the- 
increase  in  the  salary  of  the  director,  the  superintendent  of  fish 
culture,  and  the  shell  expert. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  turn  over  your  mussel  shells  to  the  factory 
there  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  No,  sir.  We  maintain  the  supply  in  the  stream,  just 
as  is  done  with  the  salmon  and  trout,  etc.  The  streams  are  under 
public  control  and  they  can  not  now  be  farmed  by  individuals. 

GLOUCESTER,   MASS.,    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Gloucester,  Mass.,  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Gloucester  station  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  north  of  Boston.  It  is  a  very  important  station 
for  the  propagation  of  the  marine  species  such  as  the  cod,  haddock, 
flounder,  and  pollock.  During  1921  the  output  was  898,000,000 
fry.  They  obtain  the  eggs  from  the  fishermen;  by  going  out  on  the 
fishing  smacks.  The  eggs  are  sent  to  propagation  station  and  when 
hatched  the  young  fish  are  sent  back  to  the  fishing  ground  where 
they  are  deposited.  We  feel  that  the  work  with  the  flounder  has  been 
very  productive.  In  1919,  I  believe,  we  collected  almost  a  billion 
flounder  eggs.  It  .is  a  very  important  fish  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  a  marine  fish.  We  collect  the  eggs,  hatch  them 
out  and  distribute  the  fry  along  the  coast  from  Boston,  southward 
and  northward.  These  eggs  were  saved.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  gone  to  market  and  been  lost.  All  of  that  work  is  more  or  less 
conservation  work.  If  it  were  not  for  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
the  eg^  would  be  marketed  along  with  the  fish  and  destroyed. 

MrrSHREVE.  You  ask  for  an  increase  of  $500  in  the  salary  of  the 
superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  do  an^ything  toward  the  propagation  of 
codfish  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  In  1921  we  distributed  50,000,000  codfish 
fry.  We  collected  208,000,000  codfish  eggs.  Some  of  those  eggs 
were  sent  to  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  some  to  Boothbay  Harbor,. 
Me.,  both  of  which  are  marine  stations. 

Mr.  Geiffin.  You  collected  208,000,000  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  distributed  50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  distributed  50,000,000  fry  at  the  home  station. 
The  other  eggs  were  sent  to  other  marine  stations  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  fish  a  wider  distribution. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  send  any  to  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  codfish  thrive  on  the  Pacific  coast  1 

Mr.  Leach.  The  cod  thrives  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  it  is  a  diflferent 
species  and  we  do  not  make  any  pretense  of  propagating  them  out 
tnere.  The  salmon  are  more  valuable  so  we  have  never  entered 
into  the  propagation  of  cod  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

green  lake,  me.,  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  Green  Lake,  Me.,  station. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  situation  has  developed  at  Green  Lake 
station  that  we  want  to  call  to  your  attention  ana  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  This  station  is  located  about  20  miles  southeast  of 
Bangor  and  4  or  5  miles  from  the  railroad  station  at  Green  Lake. 
The  property  embraces  about  820  acres  and  eight  buildings.  It  was 
•established  m  1889  for  the  propagation  of  landlocked  samion.  Tlie 
original  appropriation  and  tne  special  appropriations  to  date  for  the 
purchase  ot  land  and  construction  and  major  repairs,  have  aggregated 
469,912.  During  the  5  years  from  1917  to  1921  the  average  annual 
cost  of  operation  has  been  about  $10,000.  The  water  supply  for  this 
station  is  derived  from  Rocky  Pond  through  a  flume  which  is  about 
'6,800  feet  long,  over  a  mile  in  length.  .  This  flume  has  reached  such 
a  condition  now  that  it  must  be  entirely  renewed  and  very  extensive 
repairs  must  be  made  to  the  dam.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
both  will  be  anywhere  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  Furthermore,  the 
water  supply  for  this  station  is  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  too  cold  during  the  hatching  season,  and  it  warms  up  in  the 
spring  auite  early  and  makes  it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  hold  our 
fish,  ana  we  have  to  plant  them  earlv^  prematurely,  and  carry  them 
out  over  the  roads  when  they  are  at  the  very  worst.  It  costs  us  $750 
a  year  merely  for  the  cartage  of  the  fish  from  the  station  and  the 
supplies  from  the  railroad  to  the  station.  We  have  another  station 
at  (>aig  Brook,  which  has  already  been  described,  which  is  within  25 
miles  of  this.  We  can  hatch  at  Craig  Brook  all  the  trout  that  are  now 
hiatched  at  Green  Lake,  and  do  it  at  very  small  additional  expense. 
We  collect  some  landlocked  salmon  eggs  at  Green  Lake,  but  they  can 
be  just  as  readily  collected  by  an  inexpensive  substation  and  hatched 
out  at  Craig  Brook.  We  carry  on  also  in  connection  with  the  Green 
Lake  stiation  rather  extensive  propagation  of  the  land-locked  salmon 
on  Grand  Lake  stream  in  eastern  Mame,  where  we  have  a  substation, 
a  station  subsidiary  to  Green  Lake;  but  that  substation  can  be  oper- 
tited  just  as  readily  as  a  substation  to  Craig  Brook.  During  recent 
years  the  operations  at  Green  Lake  have  consisted  to  a  very  large 
'extent  of  the  hatching  of  landlocked  salmon  which  were  obtained 
up  on  the  Fish  River  Lakes  in  northern  Maine. 

Hatching  them  at  Green  Lake  involved  carrying  the  eggs  about 
150  miles  from  the  spawning  ground  down  to  the  hatchery,  and  then 
AS  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  planted  in  native  waters,  it 
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involved  carrying  the  fry  about  150  miles  back  to  plant.  Now,  the 
State  of  Maine  has  a  fisn  hatchery  conveniently  located  to  fish  lakes 
and  we  have  arranged  with  them  to  take  up  this  work  so  that  it  will 
not  suffer.  We  believe  Green  Lake  does  not  serve  any  good  purpose 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  operating  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  only  asking  for  a  caretaker? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  asking  for  a  caretaker  and  we  should  have  a 
caretaker  and  another  fish  culturist. 

ilr.  Oliver.  You  can  carry  on  that  work  at  another  station 
nearby? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  continue  the  work  at  Grand 
Stream,  and  for  that  purpose  we  should  have  another  fish  culturist; 
instead  of  one  there  should  be  'Hwo,  one  to  act  as  a  caretaker,  at 
1900  each." 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  you  say,  I  think  this  station  should  be 
entirely  abandoned  and  the  property  sold. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  will  be  the  next  step  taken.  Some  of 
these  decisions  were  reached  very  hastily,  under  the  admonition  of 
the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  not  reached  a  conclu- 
sion in  reference  to  this  fish  station  with  a  view  to  limiting  your 
service,  but  because  the  work  you  have  been  carrying  on  will  Be  car- 
ried on  at  a  station  very  near  oy  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  near  by,  or  by  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Ana  the  efficiency  of  your  service  in  that  State  will 
not  be  in  any  way  impaired  if  that  station  is  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  good 
of  maintaining  the  station  at  that  expense. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Secretary,  and  I 
think  in  all  probability  when  we  do  take  it  up  with  him  he  will  reach 
a  decision  tnat  the  station  should  be  abandoned,  and  in  that  event 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  the  station  where  you  will  transfer  your  operation 
located  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  station  contains  820  acres  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  that  would  require  a  caretaker  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  should  be  somebody  there  to  look  out 
for  the  buildings  and  see  that  they  are  not  abused. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  not  you  get  a  man  to  look  after  the  property 
for  the  use  of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  rather  doubt  it.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  do 
with  it.  However,  that  is  a  su^estion.  I  hope  you  will  not  embody 
that  suggestion  in  your  appropriation  and  tie  us  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  had  another  case  of  that  kind  where  the  property 
was  taken  care  of  for  a  dollar  a  year;  the  man  had  the  use  of  the 
dwelling  house. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  make  such  an  arrangement, 
hut  I  hope  you  will  not  tie  us  up  so  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  make 
such  an  arrangement. 
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Mr.  Leach.  The  reason  we  want  a  fish  culturist  at  that  station  is 
because  we  could  utilize  his  services  during  the  year  for  the  collection 
of  eggs. 

Mr.  Moore.  He  can  collect  some  of  these  landlocked  salmon  oggs 
at  Green  Lake  and  transfer  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  he  would  have  to  transfer  them  250  miles  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  25  miles. 

HOMER  (AHNN.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Homer,  Minn. 

Mr.  Leach.  Homer,  Minn.,  is  primarily  a  pond  station,  and  fnmi 
that  it  was  developed  into  a  rescue  station  where  we  have  our  heiul- 
quarters  at  present,  for  the  rescue  of  stranded  food  fish  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Each  year  alon^  in  May  and  June  the 
river  risea  and  overflows  the  lowland.  The  fish  resort  to  such  places 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  As  soon  as  the  river  drops  it  leaves  a  number 
of  pools  and  lakes.  Our  men  at  Homer  are  organized  into  various 
crews  and  thev  go  alonj:  the  river  with  seines  and  outfits  to  rescue 
the  fish  and  put  them  in  the  open  water.  Some  few  of  them  are  taken 
to  the  holding  station,  where  we  keep  them  for  about  a  week  in  cohl. 
clear  water  and  then  send  them  out  into  various  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Eastern  States  to  assist  some  of  our  States  in 
their  local  distribution. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  you  send  them  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  send"  them  in  specially  equipped  cars  similar  t<» 

Eassenger  cars,  only  they  are  fitted  inside  witn  compartments  which 
old  from  100  to  140  lO-gaJlon  cans.     Each  car  will  carry  from  10.000 
to  15,000  fish,  2  or  3  incnes  long. 

The  fish  will  be  taken  to  some  central  point,  Washington,  for 
instance,  and  then  men  are  sent  out  over  the  various  roads  with  ir> 
or  20  cans  each,  over  the  B.  &  O.,  west  or  east  to  Philadelphia  .and 
New  York.  They  distribute  the  fish  en  route,  giving  them  to  appli- 
cants or  putting  them  in  the  ponds  and  streams,  as  the  case  may  r>c. 

Mr.  Griffin  .  What  kind  of  fish  are  these  that  you  rescue  i 

Mr.  Leach.  They  represent  all  kinds  of  food  fish  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  such  as  the  bass  and  sunfish,  the  buffalo  and  the  carp,  and 
everything  that  inhabits  the  Mississippi  Valley,  except  the  destruclive 
species  such  as  the  gar.     We  usually  Kill  the  destructive  species. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  include  the  catfish  among  the  destructive  fish  ( 

rM.  Leach.  No,  sir;  only  fish  such  as  the  gar  and  the  dogfish. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  value  of  your  work, 
in  that  regard  and  the  number  of  fish  rescued  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  rescued  176,000,000  fish  last  year  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  That  includes  fish  ranging  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
length.  It  cost  about  $30,000,  or  about  18  cents  per  1,000  to  rescue 
those  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  All  of  those  fish  had  reached  a  size  where  they  wen* 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  reached  the  river,  so  tha: 
there  should  be  a  very  large  proportion  of  survivors. 

Mr.  Leach.  Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  last  year  I  wrote  to  ihf 
commercial  fishermen  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  asked  them 
the  price  and  the  size  of  fish  they  were  selling  and  on  that  I  based 
ny  figures  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  the  rescued  fish  when  thev 
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reached  maturity.  I  found  out  that  if  the  work  we  were  doing  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  resulted  in  35  per  cent  of  those  fish 
reaching  the  market,  they  would  be  w:orth  upwards  of  $27,000,000 
in  three  or  four  yyars. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Will  it  take  four  years  to  reach  their  majority  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  it  will  take  three  years  on  the  average,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  my  figures  sufficiently  conservative. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  species  of  fish. 

KEY   WEST   (FLA.)    BIOLOGICAL   STATION. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  biological  station  at  Key 
West,  Fla.  There  is  an  increase  of  salary  there  from  $1,800  to  $3,000. 
I  suppose  you  will  cover  that  increase  in  your  remarks. 

Mr.  CoKER.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  man  in  charge, 
the  name  being  changed  from  "  superintendent "  to  that  of  **  director." 
That  station  was  founded  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  acquire  information  necessary  for  the 

Erotection  of  the  fish.  The  work  can  not  be  described  in  detail 
ecause  the  station  has  been  idle  almost  all  the  time.  We  had  one 
technical  man  in  charge  who  stayed  there  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
last  man  was  there  aoout  three  months.  The  personnel  originally 
began  with  the  superintendent  at  $1,500.  That  was  during  the 
period  of  construction,  and  the  title  and  pay  answered  very  well  at 
that  time.  We  had  a  superintendent  in  cnarge  of  construction.  As 
soon  as  the  most  active  construction  work  was  over  we  recommended 
to  Congress  that  the  title  be  changed  to  director,  the  usual  title  for 
the  head  of  a  biological  station  or  laboratory,  and  that  the  salary  be 
increased  very  substantially,  so  that  we  could  get  a  properly  qualified 
man.     The  salary  was  increased  to  $1,800  from  $1,500. 

At  this  time  tne  University  of  Florida,  for  example,  is  paying  its 
professor  of  zoology  $3,400,  and  they  have  there  one  of  the  lower 
salary  scales.  The  responsibilities  of  this  position  are  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  head  of  a  department  in  an  ordinary  university. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  this  man  does  that 
vou  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  CoKER.  Well,  he  would  be  a  pioneer.  He  would  size  up  the 
situation ;  he  would  study  the  fisheries  and  the  habits  and  propagation 
of  the  fishes  of  that  region,  and  would  initiate  experiments  in  the 
propagation  of  the  more  important  fishes.  He  would  carry  on  ex- 
periments, perhaps,  in  spjonge  culture,  if  that  seemed  the  best  thing 
to  do,  or  in  the  propagation  of  the  spiny  lobster,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant crustacean  lood  of  that  region.  His  activities  would  extend 
out  from  the  station  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  might  take  in  the 
very  important  crustacean  that  we  find  along  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Gulf^  the  shrimp,  which  is  the  basis  of  very  important  industries. 
The  shrimp  is  now  being  exploited  at  a  very  high  rate  and  the  protect- 
ive measures  which  are  in  effect  seem  to  be  unnecessarily  hampering 
the  industry  without  really  accomplishing  the  desired  result.  We 
really  do  not  know  anything  about  the  history  of  the  shrimp;  it  is 
still  a  mystery. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  was  this  station  established  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  We  began  construction  in  1917. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  was  the  construction  work  completed  ? 
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Mr.  CoKER.  It  has  never  been  finally  concluded.  We  have  enough 
to  operate  on.    We  have  a  good  water  system. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  bill  involve  any  additional  appropriation 
for  the  completion  of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  you  figure  on  here  is  merely  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Yes,  for  the  operation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  has  this  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  Since  1918.  We  had  a  little  work  going  from  tlie 
verv  beginning,  simultaneously  with  the  construction  work.  Wo 
had  a  ^oimg  scientific  man  there  who  did  some  important  work  witli 
the  spiny  loDster,  but  it  has  been  operating  a  very  small  part  of  the 
time  Decause  we  have  not  been  able  to  hold  men  there,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  ever  will,  unless  the  salary  is  very  materially  increased. 

LEADVILLE   (COLO.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Leadville  (Colo.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Leadville  station  is  one  of  our  important  trout  stations 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  supply  brook 
trout,  Loch  Leven  trout,  rainbow  trout,  in  the  various  streams  of 
Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming  and  some  adjacent  States.  We 
find  inroads  made  by  automobile  tourists  were  very  great  in  all 
trout  streams  in  all  States  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  taxing  our 
efforts  to  the  utmost  to  keep  them  supplied.  Leadville  collects  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000  or  10,000,000  brook  trout  each  year 
and  they  are  all  utilized  in  that  section  of  the  country  in  supplying 
the  streams  with  fish.  At  the  present  time  we  are  paying  $1.25  per 
thousand  to  commercial  fish  culturists  for  brook  trout  eggs  for  our 
eastern  hatcheries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  slight  increase  asked  for  the  superintendent 
of  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

LOUISVILLE    (KY.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  station. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommendation  of  the  department 
as  embodied  in  this  bill,  was  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  this  station 
has  been  quite  expensive  to  operate,  to  a  considerable  extent,  because 
there  is  no  natural  water  supplv  at  the  place,  and  it  is  necessary  to 

Eump  all  the  water.  Since  this  recommendation  was  made  Mr. 
reacn  and  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  this  station,  among  others, 
and  Mr.  Leach  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  of  pumping  can  be 
very  materially  reduced;  that  by  the  installation  of  a  different  type 
of  pump  it  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  expend  such  a  larjre 
sum  for  electric  current.  He  believed  furthermore  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  practically  double  the  output  of  this  station.  In  considera- 
tion of  that,  the  department  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
experiment  further  and  make  further  trial  of  this  station  in  the  expec- 
tation of  increasing  its  efficiency  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  acivis- 
able  to  continue  its  operations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  will  be  the  expense  attached  to  the  change  in 
^ump  ? 
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Mr.  Leach.  $1,000  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  expense  will  that  save  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  ought  to  save  us  about  $500  or  $600  a  year. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  How  expensive  will  the  pump  be  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  will  cost  us  about  $1,000  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  do  you  pay  for  current  now  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  About  3  J  cents  per  kilowatt.  It  will  be  a  saving,, 
because  our  present  pump  is  driven  by  a  75-horsepower  motor  which 
is  entirely  too  large.  A  10-horsepower  motor  would  be  just  as  well. 
On  account  of  having  a  75-horsepower  motor  we  have  a  minimum 
charge  of  $47  a  month,  and  with  a  10-horsepower  motor  our  minimum 
would  be  much  reduced.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us^ 
whether  we  pump  the  water  in  two  hours  or  eight  hom«. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  costing  us  about  $1,400  a  year  for  pumping. 

Mr.  Leach.  Another  reason  this  station  should  be  continued  is  that 
in  1918  the  cost  of  the  output  of  fish  was  $164  per  thousand.  That 
has  been  steadily  reduced  each  year,  to  $73,  $36,  and  down  to  $22.50 
for  this  year.  I  believe  in  another  year,  if  we  have  better  pumping 
equipment,  it  can  be  still  further  reduced.  The  cost  in  1918,  based 
on  bass  alone,  was  $1,380  per  thousand,  or  $1.38  apiece  for  every  bass^ 
distributed,  and  last  year  the  cost  was  down  to  $45,  less  than  one- 
half  cent.  There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  out- 
put, although  we  are  greatly  handicapped  with  pumping  facilities- 
Mr.  OuvER.  What  facilities  have  you  near  by  for  domg  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  none.  We  could  supply  the  large-mouth 
black  bass  imd  some  others,  but  not  the  small-mouth  bass. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Would  the  expense  of  transporting  them  from  other 
States  more  than  cover  what  you  would  expend  now  to  put  this  sta- 
tion on  an  economic  basis  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Probably.  Under  no  circumstances  could  we  have 
brought  to  that  station  some  100,000  small-mouth  bass  produced 
there  because  they  are  not  produced  at  anv  other  station  in  sufficient 
quantity,  therefore,  Kentucky  waters  and  Indiana  waters,  would  be 
minus  the  small-mouth  bass  because  they  could  not  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Your  small-mouth  bass  do  well  in  waters  tnat  are  fed 
by  springs,  all  through  the  South  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  wnere  the  water  is  not  too  cool,  just  a  little  cooler 
in  temperature  than  the  large-mouth  bass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  improvements  have  you  at  that  station  ? 

ilr.  Leach.  We  have  a  superintendent's  residence,  a  small  hatchery,. 
the  foreman's  cottage,  ana  some  other  outbuildings,  possibly  of  a 
present  valuation  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  get  a  good  supply  of  water  to  this  pond? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  the  station  well  situated  for  the  work  jon  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  centrally  located  as  a  distribution  center  for 
Kentucky  and  the  adjacent  States.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  the  money 
to  put  into  it  we  could  get  greater  efficiency,  but  we  have  been  hard 
up  for  funds  for  the  past  few  years,  and  it  has  taken  every  cent  wo 
bave  had  to  maintain  ourselves. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  had  $3,600  for  1922  and  for  1923  you 
are  asking  $900.  There  is  a  note  here  which  says  that  the  remainder 
jf  the  personnel  is  omitted  during  the  iionoperation  of  the  station. 
»Vill  you  explain  that  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  The  original  recommendation  was  to  cease  operations 
at  that  station,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  That  was  based,  as  I 
stated,  on  the  cost  of  operation  that  has  obtained  here,  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  expense  of  pumping.  Now,  since  we  have  jnme  this 
inspection  and  Mr.  Leach  nas  been  so  positive  that  the  conditions 
can  be  improved,  the  department  asks  that  the  previous  personnel  be 
continued  here. 

Mr.  Oliver.  When  was  that  station  originally  established  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  was  authorized  in  1911. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  at  that  time  to  pump  the 
water  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  start. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  could  not  the  small-mouth  bass  be  supplied 
from  White  Sulphur  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  White  Sulphur  only  produces  about  100,000.  They 
do  not  produce  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  Louisville  territory. 

MAMMOTH   SPRINGS  (ARK.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  Mammoth  Springs,  Ark.,  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mammoth  Springs  is  another  important  small-mouth 
bass  station,  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas.  We  produce 
both  large  and  small  mouth  bass,  sunfish,  and  rock  bass.  The 
station  has  been  rather  unfortunate  in  the  last  few  years,  being  visited 
by  a  flood  which  washed  over  the  ground  and  caused  considerable 
'damage.  There  was  a  time  when  we  produced  upward  of  over 
300,000  small-mouth  bass  every  year.  During  the  past  three  years 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  all  of  our  money  usually  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  fish  for  maintenance  and  to  building  up  the  station 
after  the  damage  done  by  the  flood.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  get 
it  back  by  production,  which  means  that  we  will  produce  upward  of 
300,000  or  400,000  small-mouth  bass  in  a  few  years,  besides  some 
150,000  or  200,000  miscellaneous  species. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  very  excellent  and  abundant  natural  water 
supply,  a  gravity  flow,  into  the  ponds.  We  are  entitled  to  IJ200 
gallons  per  minute*  from  the  spring  supply. 

MANCHESTER  (IOWA)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Manchester,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Leach.  Manchester  is  a  trout  station,  located  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Iowa,  producing  brook  trout,  rainbow  trout,  large- 
mouth  bass  and  small-mouth  bass,  and  rock  bass.  The  station 
usually  has  an  output  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  fingerling  fish 
each  year.  It  supplies  the  waters  of  northeastern  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  with  trout.  The  instease  there  applies  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

NASHUA    (N.  H.)    station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  station  at  Nashua,  X.  H. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  trout  stations  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  we  produce  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  also 
a  few  small-mouth  bass  and  pike-perch.  Our  output  of  fingerliiigs 
in  1921  was  777,000,  the  output  of  fry  was  1,200,000.     The  output  is 
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sent  to  the  waters  of  southern  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  increase  asked  for  is  for  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

NEOSHO  (mo.)  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Neosho,  Mo.,  is  a  trout  and  bass  station  located  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  very  important  station, 
supplying  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  with  both  trout  and  bass. 
It  produces  rainbow  trout,  large-mouth  bass,  catfish,  rock  bass, 
small-mouth  bass,  sunfish,  and  yellow  perch.  In  1921  the  total 
output  was  248,000  fingerlings;  also  100,000  eggs  of  the  rainbow 
trout  were  shipped  to  other  stations  of  the  bureau  and  to  State 
institutions. 

NORTHVILLE  (MICH.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Northville  (Mich.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  Northville  station — the  main  sftition — is  a  trout 
and  pond  station  from  which  we  distribute  a  good  many;  brook  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  fry  aod  also  bass  fry.  The  output  is  upward  of 
1,000,000  trout  each  year.  The  output  of  bass  varies  according  to  * 
the  weather  conditions.  In  favoraole  years  it  is  usually  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25,000  to  50,000  fingerlings,  and  possibly  100,000 
fry.  The  important  work  at  Northville  is  carried  on  at  our  sub- 
station at  Alpena,  and  another  station  at  Charlevoi,  Mich.,  where  we 
handle  important  commercial  species,  such  as  whitefish  and  lake 
trout. 

« 

Tuesday,  February  7,  1922. 

alaska  agent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  in  addition  to  what  I  said  yesterday  on  one  of  the  points 
we  have  already  covered.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Alaska  a^ent.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Alaska  agent  at  $2,500  should  not  be 
abolished  if  the  deputy  commissioner  in  Alaska  is  not  authorized. 
I  should  like  to  make  that  clear.  Then  in  regard  to  the  chief  tech- 
nologist, our  original  recommendation  was  for  a  new  position  at  $3,600 
and  to  retain  the  present  position  at  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  does  he  get  now  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  $2,400. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  not  be  a  promotion  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  be  a  promotion  if  the  new  position  were 
created. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  a  raise  in  salary  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  original  recommendation  has  been  amended 
somehow  or  other  in  the  passage  of  the  estimate  through  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  question  of  increasing  salaries  is  up  to  another 
committee.  This  conunittee  is  purely  an  appropriating  committee 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legislative  end  of  it. 
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ORAXGEBURO    (S.  C.)   STATIOX. 

The  next  station  is  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  one  of  our  important  bass  cultural  stations  in 
the  South.  It  produces  a  large  amount  of  black  bass,  crappie,  rock 
bass,  and  sunnsh.  During  1921  our  output  was  approximatelv 
221,000  fingerlin^,  and  they  were  distributed  througnout  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  some  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  increase  is  for  the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes. 

PUGET  SOUND   (WASH.)   STATIOX. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  next  is  Puget  Sound  (Wash.)  station. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  included  these  stations  yesterdaY  in  my  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  output  of  Baker  Lake  station.  I  spoke  of  Baker 
Lake  and  substations.  They  are  operated  directly  from  the  Baker 
Lake  station. 

Mr.  Shreye.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  i 

Mr.  0*Malley.  No,  sir. 

PUT   IN    bay    (OHIO)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shkeye.  The  next  is  Put  in  Bay  (Ohio)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Put  in  Bay  station  is  located  on  Lake  Erie,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  important  commercial  stations  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
It  produces  wnitefish,  pike-perch,  and  carp.  In  1921  the  total  out- 
put of  whitefish  was  167,500,000  fry,  and  12,000,000  pike-perch  eggs, 
which  is  rather  small.  Sometimes  they  collect  as  many  as  fiYe  or 
six  hundred  million  pike-perch  eggs.  Last  year  the.  weather  condi* 
tions  interfered.  They  also  had  an  output  of  63,000,000  carp  {ry\ 
Carp  is  considered  Yaluable  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

THE   CARP   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Shreye.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  what  you  do  with  the 
carp. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  considered  Yery  Yaluable  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there 
is  quite  an  industry  in  the  propagation  of  carp.  They  collect  them 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  put  them  in  ponds  of  10  to  15  acres 
where  tney  hold  them  until  along  in  September. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  At  Port  Clinton,  Ohio.  They  feed  the  carp  shelled 
com  about  in  the  same  manner  that  a  farmer  would  feed  his  hogs. 
They  throw  it  loose  in  the  ponds  and  the  carp  root  it  out  of  the  mud 
and  eat  it.  That  hardens  the  carp  and  puts  them  in  good  shape, 
so  that  when  the  cool  weather  comes  along  in  September,  they  put 
them  in  cars  and  tanks  and  ship  them  to  the  Philadelphia  nriarKet 
where  they. sell  them  alive  to  the  Jewish  trade.  The  Jews  go  down 
into  the  market  and  buy  the  carp  about. the  same  as  other  people 
would  buy  live  chickens.  Sometimes  they  kill  them  at  once  and 
sometimes  they  keep  them  for  a  week  or  so  before  they  eat  them. 
They  handle  tHe  carp  very  miieh  the  same  as  you  handle  live  chickens. 
Therefore,  the  carp  industry  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
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from  Port  Clinton  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  amounts  to  considerable  to  the 
people  engaged  in  that  industry.  It  supplies  the  wants  of  a  certain 
class  of  people,  and  the  cost  completes  very  favorably  with  other 
cheap  food.  It  is  usually  cheap,  and  the  people  such  as  miners  and 
others  that  can  not  purchase  the  more  expensive  fish  will  utilize 
carp  and  buffalo  and  such  coarse  fish. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  carp  is  the  scavenger  of  the  waters. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  vegetable  eaters.  The  catfish  is  more  of  a 
scavenger  than  the  carp. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  But  the  carp  are  not  very  particular  about  what 
they  eat. 

Mr.  Leach.  They  are  not  desirable,  of  course,  for  the  smaller 
inland  lakes. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  very  highly  considered  by  that  part  of  our 
population  that  comes  from  central  Europe,  and  the  demand  for  the 
carp  is  greater  than  can  be  satisfied  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
During  certain  of  the  Jewish  holidays  the  demand  is  such  that  the 
price  of  carp  at  that  time  is  equal  to  that  of  almost  any  other  fish  in 
the  markets  At  other  times  of  the  year  it  is  cheaper,  but  the  catching 
and  the  marketing  of  the  carp  provides  a  livelihood  for  a  very  large 
number  of  people.  On  the  Illinois  River  the  fisheries  are  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  carp. 

ST.   JOHN8BURY   (VT.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  St.  Johnsbury  station  is  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vermont.  It  is  one  of  the  important  trout  sections  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  supplies  trout  for  the  White  Mountain  region  and 
also  for  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  northern  New  York, 
and  some  in  Maine.  They  handle  quite  a  variety  of  species,  such  as 
brook  trout,  lake  trout,  lockhaven,  rainbow  trout,  and  a  few  steelhead 
trout,  and  also  some  small-mouth  black  bass.  They  also  do  a  very 
important  work  over  on  Lake  Champlain  in  the  propagation  of  pike 
perch.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fry  and  fingeriings,  mcluding  pike 
perch,  was  approximately  24,500,000,  and  the  total  output  of  eggs 
was  31,000,000,  most  of  which  was  pike  perch.  The  season  of  1921 
was  very  poor  for  pike  perch,  owing  to  the  weather  conditions  on 
Lake  Champlain.  In  a  good  year  they  sometimes  collect  two  or 
three  hundred  million  pike-perch  eggs  at  our  Swan  ton  hatchery,  which 
is  an  auxiliary  to  the  St.  Jonnsbury  station.  We  find  the  automobile 
tourists  are  making  great  inroads  on  the  fisheries  throughout  the 
White  Moimtain  region  and  in  the  forest  reserves,  and  it  is  taxing  our 
resources  to  keep  the  streams  supplied. 

The  increase  here  applies  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent* 

SAN   MARCOS    (TEX.)    STATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  San  Marcos  (Tex.)  stalrion. 

Mr.  Leach.  San  Marcos  is  one  of  our  important  bass  stations  in 
the  State  of  Texas.  They  handle  a  large  number  of  black  bass,  crap*, 
pie,  rock  bass,  and  sunfish.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fingeriings 
was  409,000.  Thev  are  supplied  mostly  to  streams  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  southern  (Jklahoma  and  eastern  Louisiana.  The  increase 
applies  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 
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SARATOGA    (WYO.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Saratoga  (Wyo.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Saratoga  is  one  of  our  importantHrout  stations  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  They  handle  the  -black  spotted  trout,  brook 
trout,  and  rainbow.  A  couple  years  ago  Congress  gave  us  a  special 
appropriation  fdr  the  purpose  of  openmg  up  a  substation  on  Lost 
Creek  and  Sage  Creek.  Last  year  we  collected  approximately 
3,000,000  rainbow  trout  eggs  out  there  that  were  worth  $2  a  thou- 
sand, making  a  total  of  $6,000.  The  work  has  been  very  valuable 
in  supplying  that  section  of  country  with  trout. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   DISTRIBUTION   OF   FISH   TO   STATES. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
figures  you  are  giving  us  as  to  the  distribution  in  the  different  States 
to  insert  a  short  statement  showing  the  total  distribution  of  fish  in 
the  different  States.  In  other  words,  we  can  gather  from  that  just 
how  general  was  the  demand  and  how  well  you  are  prepared  to  supply 
diat  demand. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is,  the  total  number  of  fish  without  reference  to 
the  species  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooRE.  That  statement  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  total  output 
of  the  various  species  and  the  number  of  fish  distributed;  do  you 
want  it  by  States  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes;  not  by  stations,  but  by  States. 

Mr.  MooRE.  We  will  insert  that  information  in  the  record. 


Summary  f  by  States  and  species^  of  the  distribution  offish  and  fish  eggs  during  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  30,  1921. 

[Bggs  are  denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*);  fry  by  a  dagger  (f);  all  others  are  flngerlings  and  yearUngs.) 


Alabama: 

Black  bass. 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie. .. 
Rock  bass. 

Sunfiflh 

Alaska: 


Sockeye  salmon. 


Arizona: 

Brook  trout. 
Catfish 


Crappie 

Rainoow  trout. 

Rock  baas 

Sunfiah 

Yellow  perch . . 
Arkansas: 


{ 


Black  baas. 

CatfiA 

Crappie. .. 


■{ 


tl53,550 

46, 565 

45 

2,240 

1,900 

4,000 

45,300 

♦350,000 

t30, 761, 000 

26, 977, 500 

73,000 

1,200 

2,775 

37,000 

200 

1,000 

300 

t39,000 

24,461 

5,620 

6,520 


Arkansas — Continued . 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  baasj 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

California: 


Chinook  salmon. 


{ 


Rainbow  trout 

Steelhead  salmon 

Colorado: 

Black  bass 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout < 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Lake  trout 


Rainbow  trout. 


Sunfidi 

Connecticut: 
Black  baas. . 
Brook  trout. 


{ 


49,061 

10,140 

t25.500 

2,639 
20.120 

1.000 

*3, 000, 000 

4,593.400 

♦25,000 

♦20.000 

9,725 

t868.500 

t27.000 

2,004.050 

34,000 

24.000 

♦200,000 

62,500 

600 

2.380 
135,600 
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Con  necticut — Continued . 

Catfish 2,400 

Pike  perch.. tl50,000 

Rainbow  trout 13,000 

Delaware: 

Pikeperch t500,000 

District  of  Columbia: 

Rainbow  trout 13, 500 

Shad tSOO,  000 

Florida: 

Blackbafls 2,450 

Sunj6ah 400 

Georgia: 

Di    uu                          /  t82,500 

Black  baas |  45, 405 

Brook  trout 38^  000 

Catfish 3,060 

Crappie 300 

Rainbow  trout 70,000 

Rock  base 100 

Sunfiflh 37,250 

Warmouthbass 100 

Idaho: 

Blackspotted  trout 1  23'  OOO 

Brook  trout 29, 275 

Landlocked  salmon —  *15, 000 

r,  •  .        , ^               /  *128,000 

Rainbow  trout <  27  ooo 

Whitefish {  J^;22S 

Illinois: 

Black  bass 8, 741 

Brook  trout 500 

Buffalofiah 141,653 

Carp 126,211 

Cattish 1,646,730 

Crappie 148, 204 

Drum 176 

Lake  trout *10, 000 

Pike  and  pickerel 410 

Pikeperch 250 

Rainbow  trout 1, 000 

Rock  bass 900 

Sunfiah 208, 350 

Whitefish *2, 000, 000 

WhitebasB 2,610 

Yellow  perch 100 

Miscellaneous  fishes. . .  16, 390 

Indiana: 

Blackb««.. {  tl2.000 

Ti      u*      ♦                     /  t24,000 

Brook  trout <  22  500 

Carp '   25 

Catfish 1,980 

Crappie 1,040 

Rainbow  trout 18,500. 

Rockbass 600 

Small  -  mouth      black 

bass 12, 900 

Sunfish 2,760 

Yellow  perch 2, 275 

Iowa: 

Black  baas 44,797 

Brook  trout 11, 775 


Iowa — Continued . 


Buffalo  fish {^^^^5?; 


Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Drum 

Lake  trout 

Pike  perch 

Kainbow  trout. 


{ 


{ 


KockbasB 

Small  -  mouth  black 
bass 

Sunfish 

Whit«  bass 

Yellow  perch 

MiscellflJieous  fishes. . . 
Kansas: 

Black  bass 

Catfish 

Rainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Kentucky: 


000 

690 

t42, 718, 000 

528,902 

3,  272, 437 

6, 405, 468 

2,120 

♦50,000 

37,660 

*64,500 

6,600 

47,000 

1,600 
5,  230, 707 

9,410 

223, 176 

3, 487, 105 

240 
260 
1,626 
200 
800 


{ 


] 


t20,00# 

6,675 

107, 350 

44, 715 

673, 400 

172.400 

4,900 

500 

4,775 

tl46, 000 

2,500 

131, 750 

800 


Black  baas 

Buffalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Small  -  mouth  black 

bafis 

Sunfish 

WTiite  bass 

V  11              T,  /        t^50,000 

Yellow  perch <        *     1200 

Ix)ui8iana: 

Black  bass 150 

Buffalo  fish |t40,040.000 

Catfish 600 

Crappie 530 

Maine 

tl,  387,000 

280 

*256, 890 

tl, 730, 930 

+841, 235, 000 

*P0, 000 

*375,000 

+208,115 

108,400 

Pollock tll,»06.000 


Atlantic  salmon 
Brook  trout . . . . 


{ 

■■{ 


Flounder  (winter) . . . 
Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon.. 


Rainbow  trout.. 

Smolt 

Sockeye  salmon 
Maryland: 

Black  bass 

Brook  trout . . . . 

Catfish 

Chinook  salmon 


t26, 000 
t7. 000, 000 
tl7, 500 

4,350 

18,700 

1,500 

2,500 
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Maryland — Continued . 

<  rappie 2,  ISO 

T  ake  herrinj? ^300,000 

lako  trout.. ^4,000 

Pike  perch ♦! .  000, 000 

1?  •   1        4       ^  /        ^150,000 

Rainbow  trout <  37  750 

Pock  ha-ss 360 

Shac? t7, 436,  250 

Sunfiflh 4,2^0 

Whitefiflh MOO,  000 

Yellow  perch {^^"''^'I^S 

Maaeachusetts: 

Black  bass 550 

Brook  trout 257, 525 

(^arp 100 

Catfish 7,400 

r*208,  800. 000 

\tl75,34l,000 

Flounder  (pole) ^19,  410, 000 

Flounder  (winter) t848, 993, 000 

n.AA^v  /*188»  940, 000 

tiaaaocK ^^271, 880, 000 

Pike  perch t725, 000 

Pollock t443, 160, 000 


Cod 


Rainbow  trout 

Small-mouth 

ba«i8 

Sunfish 

Michigan: 

Black  bass 

Black-spotted  trout 

Brook  trout 


black 


{ 


Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

I^e  trout 

Landlocked  salmon. 

Pike  perch 


Rainbow  trout. 


Rock  bass 

Small-mouth 

bass 

Smelt 

Steel-head  salmon. 
Sunfish 


{ 


♦50,000 
29,600 

tl2,000 
180 

16, 400 
♦10, 000 
t264,000 
500,375 
200 
6,950 
640 
♦1,000,000 
tl4.  875. 000 

♦io,oro 

♦277,  250, 000 
t8, 040,  OfO 
t34,000 
64,975 
600 


black 

19, 351 

♦400.000 

t23, 810 
1,675 

tin,*  fi  u  /  *20,000,000 

^^^^^^^ \  t29,500,000 

Yellow  perch 1, 200 

Minnesota: 

Black  bass 153,765 

Brook  trout 78,  820 

Buffalo  fish 30,175 

Carp 1,190,320 

Catfish 10.746,580 

Crappie 16, 929. 225 

Drum 19,405 

t670. 000 
20.000 

Pike  and  pickerel 175, 040 

Pike  perch t2, 500,000 


Lake  trout. 


{ 


Minnesota — Continued. 

Rrainbow  trout 

Small-mouth  black 
bass 

Stoelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Whitefish 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes. . . 
Mississippi: 

Black  bass | 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

RainDow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Missouri: 

Black  bass 

Buffalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 


Crappie 

Drum 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout. 

Rock  bass 

Small-mouth 

bass 

Sunfish 

White  baas 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes 
Montana: 

Black  baas 


black 


Black-spotted  trout. 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 


I 


Grayling 

Rainbow  trout. 


Steelhead  salmon. 
Nebraska: 

Black  bass 


Brook  trout. 


Rainbow  trout. 
Nevada: 

Rainbow  trout. 

New  Hampshire: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 


{ 
{ 


Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon. 


■: 

Pike  perch | 


56.400 

1.000 

♦70.000 

11,  727, 380 

6.990 

tioo.ooo 

4,912.812 
527.080 

tlC5. 500 

37.640 

S4 

2. 4r,0 

1,344 

5.000 

300 

49.030 

100 

21.  3ni 
8,395 

19.  r.H4 

269.  m 

130, 570 

4*20 

470 

59.  329 

4, 125 

2.  2ti0 

51.»iS0 

840 

7«;m 

480 

1.350 
♦360.0<J0 

t854.ono 

622,500 

♦200,000 

436.  175 

1.6«M) 

tl,  400. 000 

♦225. 000 

t250.0(K) 

758.  000 

♦75.000 

1,000 

t32  900 

39. 000 

43, 0<X) 

♦50.000 
23,000 

t381,000 

519,500 

4,600 

♦25,000 

tl2,000 

1,400 

♦20,000 

5,850 

♦2,000,000 

t500,000 
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New  Hampshire — Continued. 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Whitefish 

New  Jersey: 

Black  bass 

Brook  Irout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Pike  perch 

Kainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

New  Mexico: 

Black  baas 

Blackspotted  trout. 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

New  York: 

Black  bass 

Blackspotted  trout. 

Brook  trout 


33,000 

tl4,200 

545 

♦250,000 

4,040 

7,400 

600 

400 

♦1,000,000 

tl,  050, 000 

4,000 

4,800 

100 


Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Lake  herring. 


{ 


t73 
492 
3 
3 
1 
1 


12 

♦10 

t446 

42 


Lake  trout. 


i 


Landlocked  salmon.. 


Pike  perch. 


lUinbow  trout. 


Steelhead  salmon 


/♦121, 210 

t89, 800 

♦1, 610 

t456 

5 

♦125 

4 

♦525 

tlO,  495 

♦10 

t65 

1 

♦199 

2 


^it«fia*^ \  t4i;i00 

YeUow  perch {+13'^^? 


{ 


t5 
102 
253 


^orth  Carolina: 

Black  baas. 

Brook  trout 

Crappie 

Glut  herring t43, 815 

Rainbow  trout 453 

Rock  bass 11 

Shad tl5,756 

Smallmouth  black  bass  1 

Striped  bass t20,184 

Sunfish 27 

^orth  Dakota: 

Blackbaas 6,380 

Carp 5 

Catfish 800 

Crappie 500 

Rockbass 400 


900 
500 
000 
600 
755 
400 
400 
100 

490 
000 
000 
000 
100 
200 
750 
000 
000 
000 
000 
550 
000 
000 
000 
800 
000 
100 
900 
000 
500 
000 
000 
000 
700 

500 
580 
500 
950 
000 
100 
200 
000 
635 
000 
520 


Ohio: 

Blackbass 14,380 

Brook  trout t33,000 

Buffalo  fish 1,000 

Carp t63,325,000 

Catfish 6,375 

Crappie 1, 800 

Pike  perch tl2, 600, 000 

Raitibow  trout tlO,  000 

Rockbass 600 

Smallmouth  black  bass  6, 300 

Sunfish 10,570 

r  ^30, 640, 000 


Whitefish. 


tl67, 500, 000 

t300,000 

300 


Oklahoma : 

Black  bass 

Catfish : 

Crappie 

-,.,,,  /        *100,000 

Rainbow  trout <  gg'  ^qq 

Rock  bass : 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 


2,720 
2,250 
4,350 


1,350 
2,000 
2,200 


Oregon:                  .    . 
Black-spotted  twut 
Brook  trout 


101,500 
4,000 


^,.       ,      ,  /    ♦3,660,000 

Chinook  salmon |    j^  ^2  900 

Rainbow  trout I 


♦604,940 
189,500 

Shad t2,347,200 

Silver  salinon 417, 050 

Steelhead  salmon 1, 316, 000 


Pennsylvania: 
Black  bass 


Brook  trout 

Carp 

Catfish 

Chinook  salmon 

Crappie 

Lake  herring 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon .... 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  baes 

SmaJl-mouthed    black 

bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

\^Tiitefi8h 

YfUow  perch 

Rhode  Island: 

Black  bass 

Brook  trout 

Flounder  (winter) .... 

Small-mouthed    black 

bass 

South  Carolina: 

Black  bass 

Crappie 

Rain  DOW  trout 

Sunfish 


24, 870 
/  t3,000 

I  613, 475 

85 
11,600 
10,000 
3,050 
.     ♦a^.  000, 000 
♦50,000 
♦10,000 
t2. 174, 200 
396, 701 
200 

125 

♦55, 000 

11,800 

♦10,000,000 

1,175 

150 

23.000 

t78, 432, 000 


t5,500 

117,875 

300 

16,000 

5,000 
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iroutli  Dakota: 

Black  baas 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Cranpie 

Loch  I^ven  trout. 

lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout. . . 

Sunfish 

Tenneasee: 


3,850 

379, 100 

400 

375 

2,000 

5,000 

84.110 

500 


Black  bass 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rainbow  trout. 


Kockbass 

Small-mouthed  black 
bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Texas: 

Black  bass 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass , 

Sunfish 

Utah: 

Black-spotted  trout... 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

Whitefish 

Vermont: 


{ 
{ 


Brook  trout. 


Lake  trout. 


\ 


Pike  perch 

Landlocked  salmon < 

Rainbow  trout 

Steelhead  salmon . . 


Yellow  perch, 
Virginia: 

Black  bass 


{ 
{ 


t86 

23 

13 

5 

4 

♦55 

171 

8 

3 
15 


257 

70 

5 

74 

91 

188 

2 

♦50 

161 

tioo 

t591 

89 

♦25 

t38 

4 

♦14, 700 

tl3, 150 

♦20 

6 

7 

♦25 

6 

♦12,000 

t2,600 


Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Shad 

Small-mouthed    blackf 

base \ 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 


{ 


000 
063 
350 
300 
160 
000 
600 
660 
925 
500 
100 
8. 225 
1 74, 113,  000 
300 


tl5 

24 

118 

1 

t500 

279 

10 

to,  452 

t88 


000 
955 
935 
100 
050 
000 
000 
900 

530 
200 
900 

370 
350 
904 
320 
872 

300 
300 
250 
000 
000 
000 

400 
200 
000 
300 
900 
000 
000 
000 
000 
200 
000 
320 
000 
000 


Washington: 

Black  spotted  trout 

Brook  trout . . » 

Chinook  salmon < 

Chum  salmon < 


Rainbow  trout 
Silver  salmon.. 


{ 


Sockcye  salmon 


Steelhead  salmon 

West  Virginia: 

Black  baas 


Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rainnow  trout 

Rock  ham 

Smallmouth     bfack  f 

baas \ 

Sunfish 

.  Yellow  perch 


*100.0(»fl 

t9,000 

79, 700 

*?00,000 

♦130,000 

.17.491,965 

t7, 000, 000 

19, 436, 400 

*75, 000 

.3,00(^ 

t600.000 

6, 069, 100 
t8, 000, 000 

3,457,000 
•49,000 
tl5,000 

1,603,550 

tn,ooo 

8,212 

212,815 

8,100 

2,700 

181.100 

175 

tl2,000 

7?0 

3,  m 

800 


Wisconsin: 
Black  baas. 


Brook  trout 

BufTalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Dnim 


{ 


lake  trout 

Pike  and  pickerel 
Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 


Sunfish 

White  bass 

Whitefish. 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes. 

Wyomini?: 

Black  bass 


Black  spotted  trout.. 


Brook  trout. 


Catfish 

Loch  Leven  trout. 
lAke  trout 


Rainbow  trout. 
Smelt 


{ 


171.990 

i  103,000 

'655.:V5 

799,  .V.>0 

2, 009, 104 

18, 580, 500 

14,470,840 

11,  WO 

t512,OfO 

15,000 

322,  ino 
t5,  ono.  000 

t29,^^> 

150,  V.H) 

12. 687,  Mrt 

6.  t'»2i) 

•2S.  760, 000 

1, 012. 230 

904.110 


S.  tV4l 

•100.000 

t2, 044. 900 

182,  :w 

♦100. 000 
302.-irti 

28.000 

20.  rv> 

♦309.8<M> 

327. 000 

•200.000 
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Canada: 

Blackspotted  trout ....  ♦200, 000 

Rainbow  trout ♦280. 000 

Whitefiflh ♦30,000,000 

France: 

Rainbow  trout ♦ISO,  000 

Hawaii: 

Rainbow  trout ^25,000 


Mexico: 

Black  baes 

Yellow  perch., 
Switzerland: 

Lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout. 


600 
500 

♦60,000 
•60,000 


SPEARFISH  (S.  DAK.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  Spearfish  (S.  Dak.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Spearfish  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Hills- 
region.  It  is  strictly  a  trout  station.  The  output  is  distributed 
throughout  South  Dakota,  some  few  in  Nebraska  and  in  Wyoming. 
The  species  handled  are  the  brook  trout,  lockleven  trout,  and  rainbow 
trout.    In  1921  the  total  output  was  720,000  trout  fingerlings.    ' 

•       SPBJNGVILLE   (UTAH)  STATION. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  The  next  is  Springville  (Utah)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Springville  is  also  a  trout  station.  They  distribute 
their  output  in  Nevada,  Utah,  southern  Idaho,  and  some  of  the  other 
adjacent  States.  They  handle  mostly  black  spotted  trout,  brook 
trout,  rainbow  trout,  and  a  few  whitefish.  The  whitefish  e^s  are 
collected  from  species  found  in  Bear  Lake,  Idaho.  We  established 
a  little  hatchery  up  there  and  found  we  were  very  successful  in 
collecting  the  eggs  during  the  fall  of  the  year  and  holding  them  all 
winter  and  releasmg  the  fiy  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  lake. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Are  they  similar  to  the  Lake  Erie  whitefish? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  thev  are  smaller  than  the  Lake  Erie  whitefish^ 
I  suppose  they  weigh  about  a  pound  and  a  half  apiece. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  different  species. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  released  600,000  frv  in  1921,  there  is  an  important 
commercial  industry  there  in  the  wnitefish. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  at  the  Bear  Lake  station  1 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  at  Bear  Lake  proper,  the  hatchery  is  a  sub- 
station operated  from  Springville.  They  send  their  men  up  there 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  do  the  work. 

PBIVATE  JOHN  ALLEN   STATION,   TUPELO,  MISS.  * 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  the  Private  John  Allen  Station,  Tupelo^ 
Miss. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  special  case  and  involves  a 
matter  of  policy.  The  Private  John  Allen  Station  was  established 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  1901.  During  the  past  five  years  it  has  pro- 
duced on  an  average  about  361,000  lai^e-mouth  black  bass  annually, 
at  a  cos't  of  an  average  of  $6,614  annually.  It  is  operating,  therefore, 
consideriiu^  its  output,  at  a  reasonably  low  cost,  but  we  nave  found 
that  the  State  of  mississippi,  which  received  over  one-half  of  the 
products  of  this  station  has  no  laws  whatever  for  the  protection  of 
the  fish.  The  State  has  washed  its  hands  of  the  matter  by  turning 
it  over  to  the  coimties  and  the  counties  have  done  nothing.  If 
black-bass  fishing  is  permitted  during  the  spawning  season,  it  is 
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possible  hj  taking  two  or  three  pairs  of  the  spawning  fish  to  prac- 
tically oflraet  anything  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  planting.  The 
question  is  what  shall  we  do  with  that  station  under  those  circum- 
stances. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  the  power;  in  fact,  he  is 
directed  by  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  1918  to  expend 
no  money  for  fish  culture  in  States  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  fish 
are  not  properly  protected.  So  that  he  would  have  power  to  cbse 
this  station;  in  fact,  he  is  commanded  to  close  it.  If  ne  did  close  it, 
however,  any  saving  that  would  be  effected  would  not  be  reflected 
in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  nature  and  character  of  the  property 
involved  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  are  about  28  acres  of  low-lying  land  of  which 
about  two-thirds  has  been  improved  for  our  purposes.  We  have  a 
number  of  ponds  there  for  the  rearing  of  the  black  bass  and  there  is 
room  for  the  creation  of  additional  ponds.  The  land  is  so  low,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  require  a  little  filling  at  some  places  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  to  drain  the  ponds,  when  necessary,  into  the  existing 
drainage  systems.  There  is  no  natural  water  supply.  We  get  our 
water  supply  from  wells,  of  which  we  have  about  eight,  and  are 
using  about  four  or  five.  Our  pumping  expense  is  not  very  high. 
The  station  is  operating  on  the  whole  rather  economically,  and  if  we 
could  increase  our  pond  area  there,  possibly  the  unit  cost  oi  production 
of  the  fish  might  be  further  reduced.  If  we  close  this  station,  I  think 
it  should  be  closed  only  during  the  time  necessary  to  secure  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  proper  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  fish. 
If  we  are  going  to  produce  and  distribute  black  bass,  then  this  station 
should  not  be  permanently  abandoned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  Budget  Bureau  has  taken  care  of  the 
situation  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  recommended  S900,  and  1 
suppose  that  would  be  for  a  caretaker. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  station  is  closed  it  will  mean  we 
will  not  be  able  to  distribute  more  than  a  few  thousand  fish  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the  extent  that  would 
impair  your  ability  to  serve  the  adjacent  territory. 

Mr.  Leach.  Last  year  the  output  of  the  Tupelo  station  represented 
11^  carloads  of  fish.  If  we  had  to  bring  those  fish  in  from  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  distribute  them  it  would  cost  us  approximately 
$15,000,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  of  operating  the 
station.  The  cost  oi  operating  the  station  in  1921,  including  the 
salaries,  was  $6,800.  If  50  per  cent  of  those  fish  are  distributed  in 
Mississippi,  it  would  still  mean  that  it  would  cost  us  $7,500  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  other  States — Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  parts  of  Arkan- 
sas and  Georgia. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  reallv  a  distributing  point  for  other  States  \ 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  the 
station  if  we  are  going  to  distribute,  fish  in  those  other  States. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Its  location  enables  you  at  a  nominal  cost  to  make  the 
distribution  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  parts  of  Georgia, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Mississippi 
and  I  can  well  understand  that  if  you  are  supplying  these  other  States 
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from  that  station  that  do  protect  their  fish,  if  you  should  shut  down 
the  station  you  would  be  compelled  to  bring  them  a  longer  distance, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  it  mignt  be  extravagance  to  shut  the  station 
down, 

Mr.  Moore.  About  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the  output  of  that  station 
goes  to  States  other  than  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Would  not  the  purpose  you  have  in  mind  be  served 
if  you  should  deny  distribution  to  Mississippi  until  you  are  assured 
that  some  protection  will  be  given  to  the  fisn  that  you  distribute. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  discontinue  distributing 
tish  in  the  other  States  simply  because  Mississippi  does  not  enact  a 
law  to  jprotect  the  fish. 

Mr.  6liver.  If  your  efforts  are  dissipated  on  account  of  laws  that 
^ve  no  protection  to  the  fish,  ''then  by  withholding  the  distribution 
there  until  they  can  give  protection,  it  seems  to  me  you  would  serve 
the  purpose  and  not  deny  the  distribution  to  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Leach,  Probably  30  per  cent  of'  the  fish  from  the  Tupelo 
station  are  sent  to  Alabama,  and  that  would  mean  that  Alabama 
would  be  short  that  many  fish. 

WASHINGTON   (D.  C.)   CENTRAL   STATION   AND  AQUARIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Washington  (D.  C.)  central  station  and 
aquaria.  You  had  in  1922,  $3,540  and  you  are  asking  for  $4,040  for 
1923.  I  take  it  that  is  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  do  at  this  station  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  At  the  central  station  we  have  an  exhibit  of  fish, 
including  many  of  the  various  species  handled  by  the  Government. 
Aside  from  that  the  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  work  at  Bryans 
Point  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  the  production  of  shad  and  yellow 
perch. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  near  Mount  Vernon  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  also  make  considerable  distribution  from 
this  station  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  use  this  station  as  a  distributing  point? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  distributing  center  for  this  section  of  the 
country;  yes,  sir.  We  bring  in  eggs  from  various  places  and  when 
they  are  hatched  and  ready  to  be  distributed  we  send  them  out  to 
the  different  streams. 

WHITE   SULPHUR   SPRINGS    (W.  VA.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  White  Sulphur  Spring  (W.  Va.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  is  one  of  our  trout 
stations.  It  distributes  principally  orook  trout  and  rainbow;  also, 
somewhat  as  a  by-product,  they  propagate  crappie  and  rock  bass 
and  small-mouth  bass.  In  1921  the  total  output  of  fingerling  trout 
Was  1,500,000,  and  in  addition  to  that  126,000  bass  were  distributed. 
The  fish  are  planted  in  the  waters  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  parts  of  Virginia. 
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WOODS   HOLE  (MASS.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Woods  Hole  is  a  marine  station,  handling  principally 
cod  and  flounder  and  sometimes  the  mackerel.  In  1921  the  total 
output  of  cod  and  flounder  fry  amounted  to  919,000,000.  That  sta- 
tion is  a  fair  example  of  what  we  can  do  when  Confess  gives  us 
sufiicient  funds.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  fire  destroyed  our  machine 
shop  and  work  shop,  and  it  looked  like  it  was  going  to  cripple  us  for 
a  wnile,  but  Congress  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $65,000.  We  recon- 
structed the  machine  shop,  moved  our  boiler  room,  and  generally 
increased  the  efilciency  of  the  station,  so  that  this  year  we  were  abfe 
to  save  200  tons  of  coal,  and  in  a  number  of  years  it  will  undoubtedly 
pay  for  itself  and  will  also  mean  that  jbhe  station  will  be  in  a  position 
to  nandle  more  eggs  and  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  slight  increase  there  is  for  the  superintendent, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir. 

WYTHEVILLE    (VA.)   STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  Wytheville  (Va.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Wytheville  is  a  trout  station  handling  principally 
the  rainbow  trout,  a  few  brook  trout,  and  also  some  bass,  crappie, 
rock  bass,  and  small-mouth  bass.  In  1921,  the  total  output  of  finger- 
lings  was  390,000,  also  500,000  pike-perch  fry  were  distributed  from 
the  station,  and  110,000  eggs,  mostly  rainbow  trout. 

YES   BAY    (ALASKA)  HATCHERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  Yes  Bay  (Alaska)  hatchery. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  our  large  salmon  hatchery  located  in 
southeastern  Alaska  about  30  miles  from  Ketchikan.  The  output 
of  that  station  during  the  fiscal  year  1921  was  10,260,000  fingerlings. 
I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  this  station  generally  has  an 
output  of  35  to  72  millions,  but  we  have  had  to  close  down  partially, 
trying  to  get  it  back  to  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

STEAMER   '^  ALBATROSS." 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  steamer  Albatross.  You  are 
asking  for  the  same  appropriation  that  you  had  last  year,  $6,750. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  steamer  Albatross  in  commission  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  She  is  laid  up  at  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  She  was  laia  up  during  last  year  for  a  time.  She  is 
oflicered  by  the  Navy,  is  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  She  is  manned  and  offieered  by  the  Navv. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  have  about  80  or  90  men  on  t^at  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  thiuK  the  naval  personnel  is  about  75  or  80  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  how  long  a  time  will  this  vessel  be  laid  up  t 

Mr.  Moore.  She  will  be  laid  up  for  the  rest  of  this  year  ana  prob* 
ably  for  the  most  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  men  still  aboard  this  vessel  ? 
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Mr.  MboRE.  The  Navy  men  have  been  taken  oflf  and  we  have  her 
at  one  of  our  stations  where  she  is  being  looked  after  by  our  station 
personnel.    She  is  tied  up  at  Woods  Hole.  . 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  you  expect  you  will  not  use  her  until  way  in 
the  summer  of  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  use  that  ship  largely  for  scientific  purposes  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  That  ship  is  used  for  scientific  purposes,  for  carrying 
on  surveys  of  the  offshore  fishing  grounds  ana  investigations  of  the 
sea  with  respect  to  the  distribution  and  habits  of  the  marine  fishes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Then,  there  is  no  material  expense  now  in  connection 
with  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Qliveb.  Will  the  Navy  operate  this  ship  for  you  next  summer? 

Mr.  MooBE.  They  will  operate  the  ship  for  us  when  we  get  ready  to 
operate  her.  There  has  been  a  lai^e  accumulation  of  material  as  the 
result  of  the  operation  of  this  ship,  and  that  material  is  now  being 
worked  up  or  will  be  worked  up,  and  until  we  get  that  oflF  our  hands 
and  can  clear  the  decks  there  is  no  use  in  putting  the  ship  in  con- 
mission  again  and  requiring  the  services  of  a  rf  avy  crew  and  spending 
money  for  coal  and  gener^  maintenance. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Is  the  ship  in  good  condition  to  go  to  sea  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes.  It  is  an  extraordinary  snip.  She  was  built 
about  1885  and  her  hull  is  now  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  it 
was  when  she  was  built.  Of  course,  we  have  had  to  replace  a  few 
plates,  but  she  was  built  of  Swedish  iron,  a  material  which  is  hardly 
obtainable  for  such  purposes  now,  and  that  material  resists  the 
action  of  the  seawater  very  much  better  than  steel  does.  If  she  had 
been  a  steel  ship  she  would  have  been  condemned  years  ago.  She  is 
now  in  excellent  condition. 

STEAMER    "GANNET." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  Gannet,  and  your  estimate  is 
the  same  as  for  this  year. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  is  the  Oannet  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  Oannet  is  used  in  connection  with  our  marine 
station  in  Maine,  at  Booth  Bay  Harbor,  in  the  collecting  of  eggs  and 
brood  fish,  and  distributing  the  products  of  the  station. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  she  is  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  MooBE.  Yes. 

STEAMER  "halcyon." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  Halcyon, 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  Halcyon  is  emploved  in  connection  with  the 
Woods  Hole  station  for  somewhat  sunilar  purposes,  and  also  at  odd 
times  during  the  year  she  carries  on  the  investigations  in  the  coastal 
waters. 

STEAMER  '' PHALAROPB. '^ 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  the  steamer  Phalarope, 
Mr.  MooBE.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Phalarope. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Is  she  in  commission  now  i 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes.     She  has  not  a  full  personnel  now. 
Mr.  Shreve.  She  was  laid  up  for  a  while  a  year  or  so  ago  i 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes.     We  utilize  these  men  of  the  crew  for  other  pur- 
poses around  our  stations  when  the  ships  are  not  actively  at  work. 

OFFICERS    AND    CREW    OP    VESSELS    FOR    ALASKA    FISHERIES    SERVKE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  come  to  the  item  **for  officers  and  crew  of 
vessels  for  Alaska  fisheries  service.*'  Your  appropriation  for  1022 
was  $26,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $31,630  for  1923.  Will  you  e.x- 
plain  the  necessity  for  this  increase  ( 

Mr.  Bower.  This  money  is  used  to  provide  the  personnel  for  four 
vessels  operated  in  Alaskan  waters;  the  Eider,  whicn  is  a  local  tender 
for  the  Pribilof  Islands,  operating  between  the  islands  and  UnaJaska, 
the  nearest  port  at  the  edge  of  Bering  Sea  250  miles  distant.  The 
money  is  also  used  for  the  crews  of  patrol  vessels  in  the  salmon 
fishery  service  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Those  vessels  are  all  essential 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  all  in  operation  now  { 

Mr.  Bower.  They  are  all  in  commission. 

ADDITIONAL  VE8AEL  IN  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  increase  of 
$5,000  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  are  now  transporting  another  vessel  to  ^Vlaska: 
one  that  we  secured  without  cost  from  the  Navy  Department,  and 
we  want  to  provide  an  adequate  personnel  for  that  vesseh  The  Xavv 
was  verv  generous  in  giving  us  a  vessel  worth  at  least  $20,000,  which 
will  i^fiake  a  splendid  addition  to  our  fleet  up  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  proposing  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  that  additional  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  additional  vessel  needed  in  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  badly  needed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MooRE.  She  will  be  used  in  patrol  service  enforcing  the  fish- 
ery laws  in  Alaska. 

"Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  vessel  in  your  possession  now  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  at  Norfolk  and  we  expect  her  to  l)d» 

Eut  aboard  a  transport  any  day  now.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  agreed  to  transport  her  without  cost,  sjive  for  a  few  hundn^L 
dollars  for  the  gear  necessary  to  place  her  on  deck  and  to  lift  her  off 
one  of  the  largest  naval  transports.  We  expect  delivery  at  Puget 
Sound  inside  oi  four  or  five  weeks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Long  before  this  appropriation  becomes  available  i 
Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  MooRE.  We  expect  to  have  the  vessel  engage  in  the  patrol  serv- 
ice  next  summer. 

ADMINISTRATION   MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  ^^Administration:  For  expense  of 
the  office  of  the  commissioner,  including  stationery,  scientific  and  n?f*i 
erence  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  for  library,  furniture,  telcH 
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graph  and  telephone  service,  repairs  to  and  heating,  lighting,  and 
equipment  of  building,  compensation  of  temporary  employees,  and 
all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,''  You  are  asking 
for  1923,  $13,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2,000  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  increase  of  $2,000  appears' to  be  a 
necessity  in  order  to  do  the  things  that  it  is  necessary  to  do.  Our 
building  has  not  been  painted  for  12  or  14  years.  It  is  in  very  bad 
condition.  Our  furniture  is  in  bad  condition.  Our  plumbing  is  a 
disgrace.  The  men's  toilet  room  would  be  condemned  in  any  private 
establishment,  and  the  women's  room  is  hardly  in  better  condition. 
I  have  been  looking  at  them  recently  and  they  are  really  disgraceful. 
We  want  to  make  these  necessary  repairs  to  the  phmibing,  and  paint 
the  building,  put  down  new  linoleum  in  certain  places,  and  generally 
take  up  the  slack  of  maintenance  of  the  last  few  years.  The  expendi- 
tures which  must  be  made  from  this  appropriation  all  represent  items 
that  have  very  materially  increased  in  unit  cost  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  cost  of  travel,  for  instance,  is  defraj'^ed  from  this  appropriation, 
and  that  has  increased  about  80  per  cent.  The  telephone  service 
has  increased  in  cost  18  per  cent,  and  telegraph  service  has  increased 
about  24  per  cent;  electric  lighting,  33i  per  cent,  and  fuel  about  56- 
per  cent.     All  of  those  increases  are  increases  in  the  unit  cost. 

INCREASE    ESTIMATE   FOR   PtTEL   AND   STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  every  one  of  those  things  you  have  mentioned 
are  now  coming  down,  especially  fuel  and  stationery,  and  you  have- 
an  increase  here  of  about  $1,000  for  stationery. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  see  any  particular  indication,  Mr.  Chairman,: 
of  the  cost  of  travel  coming  down. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  not  talking  about  travel,  but  especially  a.bout 
fuel  and  stationery,  and  I  notice  you  have  asked  for  an  increase  in 
both  of  those  items.  You  have  a  proposed  increase  here  of  about 
11,000  for  stationery  and  the  price  of  stationery  has  been  coming 
clown  very  materially,  and  there  is  also  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  oi 
fuel.  In  your  statenient  of  ^^  other  objecte  of  expenditure  "  you  have 
an  item  for  stationery  and  ofBce  supplies  $3,000  as  against  $2,400,. 
and  your  item  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  building  is  $1,500  as 
against  $400  last  year,  an  increase  of  $1,100, 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  done  practically  nothing,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  way  of  maintenance  and  repairs  to  that  buildmg.  We  have  been 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  all  along  that  prices  would  come  down 
and  that  we  would  be  able  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  telling  the  committee  now  that  prices. 
have  not  come  down? 

Mr.  Moore.  Prices  at  the  present  time  have  not  come  down. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  my  opinion,  you  have  not  been  doing  much  look- 
ing around.  Yoiu^  is  the  only  bureau  that  has  been  before  us  that 
has  not  foimd  material  reductions  in  the  prices  of  aU  their  com- 
modities. 

ilr.  Moore.  We  will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  other  bureaus 
and  see  how  they  find  prices.  I  will  admit  there  has  been  some  re- 
duction from  the  peak,  out  we  are  not  approaching  the  prewar  prices, 
^i  I  do  not  expect  we  will  approach  them  for  a  long  time  to  come,  • 
and  yet  our  appropriation  is  held  down  practically  to  the  prewar 
appropriation. 
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R9FAIRS  TO   BUILDING. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  like  for  you  to  elaborate  a  little  more  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  repairs  on  this  building.  Do  you  find  that  these 
repairs  are  now  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  building,  in  your 
judgment? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  quite  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
building,  and  the  repairs  to  the  plumbing  are  necessary  for  sanitary 
reasons.  If  the  plumbing  in  the  men's  toilet  room  in  that  building 
were  in  a  private  building,  the  health  authorities  would  condemn  it. 
The  place  is  filthy,  and  it  can  not  be  kept  in  order. 

Mr.  Oliver,  ^d  you  estimate  that  the  needed  repairs  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  increase  which  you  have  asked  for  here  ? 

Mr.  MOORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  paint  the  building  and  put  the  plumbing  in 

food  condition  and  provide  linoleum  where  needed  and  generally 
Tighten  up  the  inside  of  the  building  for  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  we  can  do  all  of  those  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  if  we  give  you  this  extra  $2,000,  increasing 
your  1922  appropriation  of  $11,000  to  $13,000,  you  can  get  along 
all  right  with  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  so.  The  committee  ought  to  be  told,  I  think, 
that  the  building  in  which  we  are  located  was  condemned  in  1867. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  did  you  not  move  out  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  were  not  in  it  at  that  time.  It  has  been  placed 
in  order  smce  then  but  it  is  a  very  old  building  and  it  has  all  the  de- 
fects of  an  old  building  and  requu*es  the  attention  that  all  old  build- 
ings require,  and  it  has  not  been  receiving  that  attention. 

Mr.  liEACH.  Another  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  repairs  have  been 
held  in  abeyance  for  the  last  few  years  and  the  money  put  on  neces- 
sities and  propagation  of  food  fishes. 

PROPAGATION   OF   POOD   FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ** Propagation  of  food  fishes:  For 
maintenance  equipment  and  operations  of  fish  cultural  stations, 
general  propagation  of  food  fishes  and  their  distribution,  including 
movement,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  cars,  purchase  of  equipment 
and  apparatus,  contingent  expenses,  temporary  labor,  and  not  to 
exceea  $10,000  for  propagation  and  distribution  of  fresh  water 
mussels  and  the  necessary  expense  connected  therewith,  $375,000." 

Your  appropriation  for  1922  was  $400,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $25,000  and  the  reduction  was 
made  under  the  stress  of  demands  for  economy  and  for  no  other 
reason.  It  is  predicated  also  on  the  closing  for  tne  year  of  the  three 
stations  which  have  been  spoken  of  earlier  in  these  hearings,  Green 
Lake,  Louisville,  and  Tupelo.  If  any  of  those  stations  are  not  closed 
we  need  a  corresponding  increase  in  this  appropriation. 

*  Mr.  Oliver.  Right  in  that  connection,  in  order  to  supplement 
your  statement,  even  if  they  are  closed  and  you  continue  to  render 
the  service  that  was  demanded  of  j^ou  last  year,  you  wiU  still  find  it 
necessary  to  expend  as  much  money  as  if  the  stations  were  kept 
•open,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Leach.  Practically  the  same  sum  will  be  reauired  to  supply 
our  applicants  with  fish;  at  that  we  will  not  be  able  .to  supply  the 
demand. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  reduction  of  that  appropriation  means  that  we 
again  have  to  defer  some  of  our  maintenance.  We  have  been 
deferring  that  now  for  several  years  past  in  the  interest  of  economy; 
and  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  we 
were  willing  to  try  it  for  another  year,  but  I  should  like  it  very  defi- 
nitely understood  that  that  is  the  situation. 

EXPENDITURES    FOR   1922. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  that  connection,  what  amount  of  money  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  last  year,  if  any,  was  not  expended  because  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  $50,000  in  1921,  from  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Oliver.  From  that  particular  item.  Now,  how  would  that 
money  have  been  used  had  you  expended  it  as  directed  by  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  money  woula  have  been  used,  in  part,  for  the 
proper  maintenance  and  development  and  improvement  of  the  sta- 
tions in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  working  efficiencv;  it  would  have 
been  expended  in  part  for  the  actual  production  of  fish.  Both  of  those 
things  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  that  curtailment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Did  you  find  that  that  curtailment  necessitated  the 
shortening  of  your  delivery  season  and  not  filling  the  demands  as  well 
as  you  otherwise  could  have  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  necessitated  curtailment  of  our  output. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  had  to  curtail  our  output  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  we  handle  the  Pacific  salmon,  and  to  close  a  great  many  of 
our  field  stations,  because  we  could  not  employ  temporary  labor  to 
operate  such  stations  throughout  the  Great  Lake  r^ons;  a  great 
many  of  the  outlying  stations  were  closed  also  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Many  of  the  regular  interior  stations  were  practically  closed  this  year 
for  lack  of  fullds. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Then,  Doctor,  if  they  cut  off  $50,000  this  year,  you 
are  asking  for  $375,000  and  that  would  be  $25,000  more  than  you 
had  last  year. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  would  give  us  $25,000  more  than  we  had  last 
year.  We  had  appropriated  $400,000  last  year— $50,000  of  that 
was  released,  maJang  $350,000  available,  and  we  are  asking  for 
$375,000  this  year — $25,000  more  than  we  will  expend  during  the 
current  year.  But  some  of  the  things  we  were  unaole  to  do  during 
the  current  year,  by  reason  of  that  curtailment,  have  to  be  done 
some  time.  We  are  just  deferring  this  expense,  holding  up  things 
that  have  got  to  be  done  at  some  time. 

■ 
HAINTENANCE,    EQUIPMENT,   AND   OPERATION   OP  PISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  go  through  here  and  see  if  we  can  not  find 
some  place  where  we  can  make  a  cut.  *'  For  maintenance,  equipment, 
and  operation  of  fish  cultural  stations.''  I  wish  vou  would  explain 
that  item  in  detail;  tell  us  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  money 
and  how  much  you  expect  to  expend  for  the  various  purposes. 
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Mr.  Leach.  For  equipment,  means  the  purchase  of  seines,  hatching 
apparatus,  and  equipment  used  in  the  propagation  of  food  fishes. 
Wnenever  we  curtail  on  that  item  and  try  to  use  poorer  equipment  it 
means  a  loss  both  in  time  and  money;  also  a  loss  in  the  general  resuUs 
of  the  work.  The  operation  of  the  fish-cultural  stations  means  the 
employment  of  the  temporary  help,  general  upkeep,  etc.,  and  the 
piu*chase  of  coal  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  has  to  do  with  supplying  the  streams  with  the 
little  fish  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  With  the  little  fish;  yes,  sir.  And  the  item  there 
includes  distribution  and  movement  of  cars,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  cars,  etc.  That  has  to  do  with  the  five  distribution  cars  we  use 
now  in  distributing  the  output  of  the  various  stations.  Temporary 
labor  is  labor  employed  at  our  different  stations  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  we  are  collecting  the  eggs  at  the  field  stations;  also  in 
making  the  desired  distribution,  putting  the  stations  in  repair  and 
doing  other  necessary  work. 

DISTRIBUTION   OP  POOD  PISHEfl. 

Mr.  Shheve.  What  item  were  you  referring  to  then  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  distribution  of  the  fishes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  next  item,  general  propagation  of  fcMKi 
fishes,  and  their  distribution.  Is  there  any  chance  of  economtzinir 
there  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  repairs  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Repairs  of  cars  is  a  varying  item;  some  years  it  don't 
cost  very  much  and  other  years  it  will  amount  to  quite  a  lot.  It  all 
depends  on  the  service  the  cars  get.  Last  year  our  cars  traveled 
84,000  miles. 

Mr.  Sbreve.  How  many  cars  have  you? 

Mr.  Leach.  Five. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Purchase  of  eauipment  and  apparatus.     How  much 
have  you  got  to  buy  this  year  ? 
.    Mr.  Leach.  For  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Leach.  Our  cars  carry  150  cans  each.  The  cans  cost  about 
$4  apiece.  We  have  to  renew  them  every  few  years,  and  have  to 
purcnase  various  equipment  that  is  used  on  the  cars,  such  as  ic(\ 
coal,  and  other  things  necessary  to  keep  them  up. 

MAINTENANCE  AND   REPAIR  OP   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  quite  an  item  here,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings,  $17,000,  for  1923.  That  is  an  increase  over  thn 
year. 

Mr.  Leach.  As  I  said  before  we  have  been  starving  maintenance 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  fish. 

Mr.  Shreve,  You  had  $16,500  in  1922.     You  have  had  an  appro- 

Eriation  every  year,  have  you  not,  for  maintenance  and  repair  of 
uildings  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  that  same  appropriation,  but 
have  had  to  hold  many  repairs  in  abevance  this  year. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  money  all  usecf  ? 
Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  used  on  June  30,  1922. 
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MAINTENANCE  AND   REPAIR   OP  MACHINERY  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, $16,000.  You  had  $15,000  for  1922.  Will  that  money  all 
be  needed  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  every  cent  of  it. 

MAINTENANCE  AND   REPAIR   OF  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Purchase  and  repair  of  tools  and  appliances,  $12,500; 
what  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  all  needed. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  You  have  already  explained  that  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  have  explained  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  come  to  the  fuel  item,  where  yon  have  an 
increase  over  1922  of  $3,000.     What  is  the  cause  of  the  mcrease  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  For  1923  we  have  estimated  $31,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  actually  expended  in  1921  over  $32,000  for  that 
item. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  presume  you  did. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  would  be  a  saving  for  1923  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Fish  and  eggs,  and  fish  food :  There  is  a  slight  increase 
there.     I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased  production  i 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  increased  production.  It 
would  be  a  decrease  over  1921.  We  spent  $12,000  lor  fish  food  in 
1921  and  we  estimate  $11,000  for  1923.     That  is  a  decrease. 

HORSES    AND   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Horses  and  vehicles:  What  use  have  you  for  horses 
and  vehicles  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  To  haul  our  supplies  to  and  from  our«tations.  Some 
of  our  stations  are  located  several  miles  from  the  railroad  station; 
and  we  also  find  it  very  necessary  to  haul  our  fish  to  the  railroad 
stations  when  making  our  distributions. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  no  automobile  trucks,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  can  use  them,  we  have  automobiles. 
We  find  it  is  a  considerable  saving  over  horses. 

Mr.  Moobe.  ''Horses  and  vehicles''  is  an  old  classification. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  an  item  here  of  maintenance  and  repair  of 
cars,  $10,300.     That  runs  along  about  the  same  everv  year,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Practically  the  same;  yes,  sir.  It  will  be  a  little  less 
in  1923  than  it  was  in  1921. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Travel  and  transportation,  $54,000.  That  is  an 
mcrease  of  $4,000  over  1922  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  decrease  over  1921.  We  expect  to  save  $6,000 
^^  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  general  appropriation. 

Mr.  Moobe.  We  have  been  able  to  effect  some  economies  by  im- 
provement of  apparatus.  Mr.  Leach's  division  has  been  working  on 
that  for  some  time  and  we  are  making  minor  economies  in  matters  of 
this  kind  all  the  time  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  quite  considerable. 
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PROPOSED  CHARGE  FOR   PLANTING   FISH  IK   PRIVATE   WATERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  commendable.  Now  we  will  turn  back  to 
page  155.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  new  language  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page: 

Provided,  That  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  (^ommerce  is  authorized  to  exact  a  reasonable 
charp^o  for  all  fiah  furnished  for  planting  in  waters  under  private  control  in  which  the 
peneral  public  is  not  permitted  to  fish,  the  moneys  so  received  to  be  cov«^ed  into  the 
Treifliiry  as  mi«icellaneou8  receipts. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  another  matter  of  policy  on  which  we  thought 
it  was  desirable  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  Congress  will  agree  with  you  on  this  propo- 
stion.     The  only  surprise  is  that  you  have  not  thought  about  it  before. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  point  is  this-^o  not  condemn  us,  though,  for  not 
thinking  of  it  before,  because  we  may  not  think  of  it  again,  if  that  is 
the  case;  we  may  not  think  of  it  at  all.  The  situation  is  this,  thai 
quite  a  number  of  the  ^States  will  not  plant  fish  at  all  in  private  watenj, 
or  if  they  do  plant  fish  in  private  waters  by  that  fact  those  waters  arc 
opened  to  public  fishing.  The  question  came  up,  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  the  Secretary,  as  to  what  our  policy  ought  to  be.  The 
Secretary  apparently  was  not  inclined  to  take  the  dennite  stand  that 
we  should  not  plant  in  those  waters  (private  waters),  but  he  did 
suggest  that  it  would  be  proper  to  exact  a  charge  for  fish  that  we  so 
planted — a  reasonable  charge.  Now  this  makes  it  discretionary  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  do  that  and  to  fix  a  reasonable  charge 
for  the  fish  which  are  planted  in  the  waters  of  a  private  club  where 
the  public  is  excluded,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  reasonable  view  to  take. 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  increase 
the  production  ^of  fish  in  ponds  on  farms  and  for  that  reason  we 
would  hesitate  to  refuse  to  put  fiish  in  a  2-acre  pond  of  a  farmer. 
I  think  we  would  have  to  work  out  some  method  of  procedure  if 
this  authority  is  granted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  you  know,  Doctor,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
legislative  committee  and  not  for  us;  we  might  recommend  it,  but 
it  might  go  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  new  legislation;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  would  mean  the  farmers  would  have  to  pay  for  fish. 

Mr.  Moore.  As  I  recall  it,  this  is  one  item  to  be  included  in  that 
legislative  bill  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  feel  it  is  a  discretion  tnat  should  be  very  wisely 
exercised  and  the  language,  if  we  adopt  it,  should  be  so  explicit  as 
to  not  require  that  the  Secretary  shoula  make  even  a  uniform  charge. 
In  other  words,  there  might  be  a  section  where  he  felt  that  he  coiDd 
very  well  serve  a  public  purpose,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the 
organization,  by  making  a  distribution  of  fish  there  without  chaise, 
whereas  in  another  community  he  might  desire  to  make  some  charge. 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  say  he  should  adopt  a  uniform  plan. 

Mr.  Moore.  Tnis  language  here  is  rather  broad,  I  think. 

Mr.  OuvER.  The  only  objection  I  see  to  it  is  this,  the  Secretary' 
might  simply  construe  it  as  requiring  him  to  adopt  one  rule  to  apply 
to  all.  I  thank  it  should  be  so  broad  as  to  invest  him  with  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  adopting  a  rule  applying  to  localities. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF   VESSELS   AND   LAUNCHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "For  maintenance  of  vessels  and 
launches,  including  purchase  and  repair  of  boats,  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  facilities  required  for  use  with  the  same,  hire  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  in  connection  therewith; 
and  money  accruing  from  commutation  of  rations  and  provisions  on 
board  vessels  may  be  paid  on  proper  vouchers  to  the  persons  having 
chaise  of  the  mess  of  such  vessels."  You  have  reduced  your  esti- 
mate for  this  item  $10,000.  In  1922  you  had  $120,000  and  for  192a 
you  are  estimating  $110,000.  That  "is  encouraging;  we  w;ould  be 
very  pleased  to  have  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  decrease  in  our  estimates  is  made  possible  by 
the  putting  of  the  Albatross  out  of  commission  for  t\ie  time  being. 
The  expense  connected  with  her  now  is  very  small. 

COMMUTATION   OF  RATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  commutation  of  rations.  You  might 
explain  what  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Moore.  On  a  number  of  our  vessels  we  give  the  crews  the 
privilege  to  commute  their  subsistence.  In  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
crew  there  is  a  salary  plus  the  subsistence.  We  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous, instead  of  providing  the  actual  subsistence,  to  commute  the 
subsistence  and  allow  the  officers  and  crews  to  run  their  own  messes 
AS  they  may  see  fit.  This  is  the  practice  which  has  been  followed  not 
only  by  our  bureau  but  by  various  other  bureaus  in  the  department, 
and  we  are  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce  be  given  authority 
to  fix  these  rates. 

Mr.  Shrevs.  What  are  the  rates  now;  what  are  your  commutation 
rates? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  no  fixed  rate  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  are  not  given  here. 

Mr.  Bower.  In  Alaska  they  are  $1  a  day.  That  is  not  any  too 
wnch  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  consumed;  prices  are  pretty 
%li  up  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  "  And  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  him.''  That  is  new 
language  which  you  have  added  here;  is  not  that  a  contradiction  of 
the  first  part  of  the  paragraph,  "not  to  exceed  $1  a  day"  ? 

Mr. Moore.  "Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  hinu^' 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  say  "not  to  exceed  $1  per  day." 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  old  language,  which  we  are  recommending 
^  eliminated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  why  do  you  make  that  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  in  some  plaices  it  is  impossible  to  buy  sub- 
sistence within  the  limit  of  $1. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  fact  is  that  you  cover  all  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  localities  the  cost  of  living  is  much  higher  than  in 
otheRl 

Mr.  Moore.  The  conditions  vary  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of 
^ne  country  and  there  are  places  where  provisions  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  expensive  means  and  you  can  not  feed  a  man  on  $1  a  day. 
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Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  Alaska  than  on  the  New 
England  coast. 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Bower  says  it  is  $1  a  day  in  Alaska,  and 
that  seems  to  be  all  right.  This  would  allow  the  secretary  to  fix  any 
price  he  wants  to — $2  a  day  or  $5  a  day. 

Mr.  Moore.  Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  not  going  to 
be  particularly  lavish  in  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  intor- 
ested  in  conserving  his  appropriations. 

Mr,  Hutchinson,  We  may  not  always  have  the  present  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Leach.  He  can  not  spend  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money  on  that  item  and  he  will  have  to  make  that  amount  go  around. 

FUEL. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  your  fuel  item  that  last  year  you  had 
S27,000  and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $31,000;  while  in  tne  fiscal 
year  1921  you  had  $34,000.  Are  you  going  to  get  through  the  year 
1922  on  $27,000? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  we  will.  We  are  getting  through  the  year 
1922  for  the  reason  that  we  have  releaded,  at  the  very  urgent  demand 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  certain  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
appropriated  and  we  have  curtailed  our  operations;  we  have  put 
vessels  out  of  commission  and  we  have  operated  them  less  expensively 
and  less  actively  than  ordinarily  we  would  do  and  than  ordinarily 
we  would  be  justified  in  doing. 

PURCHASE,   CONSTRUCTION,   AND  EQUIPMENT,   NEW  BOATS.  * 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  purchase,  construction,  and  equipment,  new 
boats,  I  notice  you  are  decreasing  from  $21,000  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  MooRE.  When  we  found  that  $30,000  was  to  be  taken  from  our 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  just  did  not  do  things; 
we  did  not  purchase  any  boats  and  we  did  not  purchase  any  equip- 
ment to  amount  to  anything.  You  will  notice  in  the  year  preceding; 
we  spent  $17,000,  that  was  the  actual  expenditure  in  that  year,  and 
we  are  asking,  for  this  year,  for  that  particular  item,  $7,000  less. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  With  'the  decreltse  in  the  cost  of  rations,  and  the 
decrease  in  fuel  and  the  decrease  in  overhead  that  seems  now  apparent 
all  along  the  line,  could  not  your  bureau  efficiently  operate  under  this 
item  for  the  same  amount  of  money  that  you  have  for  this  vear — 
$90,000  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  we  can  not,  because  we  have  cut  out  this  year 
certain  things  that  we  ought  to  be  doing.  We  got  $120,000  this 
year  in  the  appropriation;  Congress  appropriated  to  us  that  amount 
of  money  for  these  purposes.  We  surrendered  $30,000  of  that  as 
our  contribution  to  the '  effort  to  decrease  Government  expendi- 
tures under  the  urgency  demand  that  was  made  last  summer.  We 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  country  was  going  to  the  dof^s 
if  economies  were  not  effected,  and  we  scaled  thmgs  down  to  the 
limit.  We  scaled  down  our  appropriations,  as  I  re^l  it,  $130,000, 
all  told.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  came  from  the  appropriation  item 
for  propagation  of  fishes,  and  $30,000  came  from  tnis  item  for  ves- 
sels.   Now,  I  want  to  say  this :  It  aeems  hardly  fair  that  when,  in  an 
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effort  to  economize,  we  scale  down  to  the  limit  and  below  the  limit — 
we  knew  at  the  time  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  to  skimp  on  things — 
it  seems  hardly  fair 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  we  have  all  been  skimping;  every  business 
man,  evervinan  in  the  United  States  who  has  any  business  at  all 
has  been  skimping.  The  same  way  with  the  Government;  you  have 
to  do  a  little,  as  well  as  everybody  else.     Everybody  is  at  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  Quite  true;  but  I  say  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  compare 
that  item  this  year,  when  we  voluntarily  scaled  down  to  the  limit, 
with  what  we  are  asking  for  1923,  with  the  same  thing  in  view — 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  were  your  prewar  appropriations  for  this 
item? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  given  on  page  156,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
In  1916  the  appropriation  was,  all  told,  $67,500;  in  1917,  $90,000;  in 
1918,  $100,332;  in  1919,  $95,000;  in  1920,  $125,000;  in  1921,  $124,422; 
and  in  1922,  $120,000. 

COMMUTATION  OF  RATIONS. 

(See  p.  693.) 

Hasn't  it  been  a  fact,  Mr.  Bower,  that  we  have  had  difficidty  in 
keeping  our  crews  full  in  Alaska,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  oi  the 
subsistence  allowance? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  been  a  fact,  and  I  may  add  fiurther  that  in 
traveling  on  one  of  our  small  boats  in  Alaska  last  summer,  the 
members  of  the  crew  informed  me  that  they  were  going  into  their 
own  pockets  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day,  the  $1  not 
being  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  food,  and  that  was  for  the 
bare,  actual  cost  of  the  food. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  run  any  commissary  similar  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  where  goods  are  purchased  up  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  BowfiR.  No;  these  employees  buy  locally,  as  a  rule,  but  they 
take  advantage,  whenever  possible,  of  the  conamissaries  at  the  mih- 
tary  posts,  in  which  event  they  get  a  very  substantial  reduction.  I 
may  say,  also,  that  they  eat  fish  a  great  deal,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  meat,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  they  can  not  get  along 
on  the  $1  a  day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  commissary  on  the  Prib  ilof  Islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  run  our  own  commissary  there;  we  buy  the  sup- 
plies from  the  States  and  ship  them  up  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  the  commissary  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  the  only 
♦me  you  have  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  a  com- 
missary at  Sitka  and  some  of  the  other  ports  along  the  coast  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  overhead  costs  and  other  costs  would  probably 
make  it  unprofitable.  We  do,  when  possible,  take  advantage  of  the 
Nary  stores  and  Army  stores  which  are  available  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  a  Navy  store  at  Sitka,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  at  present, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  an  Army  store  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Not  at  present.  The  Navy  has  a  coal  depot  at  Sitka, 
but  nothing  more  than  that.  I  was  there  in  the  past  summer  and 
that  was  the  situation  then. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  no  Army  or  Navy 
commissar}^  station  on  the  Alaska  coast  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  there  are  several,  but  not  within  reachable 
distance.  There  is  one  at  Fort  Seward,  between  Juneau  and  Ska^- 
way,  and  one  at  Fort  Gibbon,  near  Fairbanks,  or  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Lkach.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  these  vessels 
are  mostly  used  on  patrol  work  in  Alaska  for  the  protection  of  the 
salmon,  and  also  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where 
important  commercial  species  are  handled,  and  any  curtailment  of 
the  funds  means  a  curtailment  in  the  output  of  the  commercial 
species  and  also  in  the  protection  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

INQUIRY   INTO   CALSES   OF  DECREASE   OF   FOOD   FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  a  very  important  question: 
Inquiry  respecting  food  fishes:  For  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
decrease  of  food  nshes  in  the  waters  oi  the  United  States,  anil  for 
investigation  and  experiments  in  resnect  to  the  aquatic  iinimals, 
plants,  and  watere,  in  the  interests  oi  fish  culture  and  the  fishery 
industries,  including  expenses  of  travel  and  preparation  of  reports, 
$50,000.  Last  year  you  had  $45,000.  Tell  us  the  reason  for  the 
increase. 

Dr.  Coker.  The  activities  of  that  division  are  well  defined  in  the 
words  of  the  paragraph,  except,  I  might  add,  that  we  have  buildinirs 
and  equipment  and  other  property  valued  at  about  $300,000  which 
has  to  DC  maintained  out  oi  this  appropriation.  And  where  property 
is  concerned  there  are  always  minor  repairs  to  be  attended  to— 

{tainting,  plumbing,  etc.,  besides  the  maintenance  of  the  groundj<  in  a 
airly  respectable  condition.     That  takes  quite  a  nice  slice  out  of  thin 
appropriation. 

The  work  is  concerned  with  the  habits,  the  mirations,  and  condi- 
tions of  propagation  of  the  whitefish  on  the  Great  Lakes,  for  example: 
and,  on  the  west  coast,  of  the  salmon.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  there  has  grown  up  the  practice  out  there  of  taking  salmon  off 
the  mouths  of  flhe  streams.  The  question  has  been  put  up  to  us 
whether  this  should  be  allowed.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  will  soon  bring  about  the  extermination  of  the  salmon:  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  it  does  not  do  harm  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  hindrance 
to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  these  resources  if  it  was  prohibited. 
So  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  an  investigation  of  that  kind,  and 
it  takes  some  time  to  do  it.  The  salmon  have  to  be  taken;  we  have 
to  learn  how  old  they  are;  where  they  came  from:  what  is  going  to  be 
their  future. 

Mr.  Shre>t:.  I  was  speaking  last  night  with  a  gentleman  from 
Alaska,  who  said  there  snould  be  a  limitation  of  the  catch  of  salmon. 
He  talked  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  Would  that  be  one  of  the 
propositions  you  would  investigate  ? 

Dr.  CoKERi  That  would  be  one  of  the  propositions  we  w^ould  inves- 
tigate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  had  another  theory,  that  they  were  deprived  of 
going  up  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  season  to  the  extent  they  should 
go :  W  ould  that  come  under  this  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  It  would,  yes,  sir.  We  have  to  g^t  the  information 
necessary  to  say  just  how  far  the  fishery  resources  can  be  exploitM 
'afely  and  also  to  learn  where  and  when  propagation  is  necessary. 
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And  then  we  go  farther  and  conduct  fish-cultural  experiment  work 
to  improve  the  methods  of  propagation,  to  make  them  more  econom- 
ical and  efficient.  We  take  up  the  diseases  of  fishes  and  a  survey  of 
the  fishing  grounds.  The  ovster  industry,  for  example,  in  Long  Island 
Sound  and  that  region  is  badly  on  the  decline;  leased  grounds  are 
being  given  up,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  set  of  oysters  each  year; 
that  is,  the  coming  on  of  the  new  crop.  That  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  working  on  that  for  several  years  and  we  have 
nat  seen  our  way  through  yet.  These  biological  problems  on  the 
water  are  even  more  difficult  than  those  on  the  land,  and  we  know 
some  of  the  agricultural  problems  on  the  land  have  baffled  investi- 
gators for  a  long  period. 

We  have  now  $45,000,  which  is  a  little  less  than  we  had  four  years 
ago,  when  we  were  getting  $50,000,  and  we  have  one  more  biological 
station  in  operation  now. than  we  had  then.  So  that  after  we  take 
out  of  that  appropriation  the  money  that  is  required  to  keep  the 
buildings  and  founds  and  other  equipment  in  reasonable  repair,  we 
have  very  little  left  to  cover  all  these  investigations  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  Florida  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  west  coast. 

VALUE   OF  PROPERrY  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

ilr.  Griffin.  You  have  stated  you  have  proper tv  and  equipment 
valued  at  $300,000  which  you  have  to  maintain.  Does  that  include 
all  of  the  real  estate  and  land  held  in  fee  by  the  bureau  throughout 
the  United  St'ates  ? 

Mr.  CoKJEB.  Not  the  value  of  the  land,  but  merely  the  amount  that 
we  have  expended.     You  see,  most  of  these  lands  were  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Coker  is  directing  his  attention  simply  to  the 
biological  stations  now,  to  the  property  which  is  embocaed  in  the 
biological  statioils;  he  is  not  addressmg  himself  to  the  property  which 
is  involved  in  our  fish  cultural  stations.     That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there,  anywhere  in  the  record,  a  statement  from 
your  bureau  showing  the  total  amount  of  property  in  land  and  build- 
ings that  you  have  ? 

ilr.  Moore.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record,  but  we  can  furnish 
that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  and  to  distinguish 
ako  between  the  biological  stations  to  which  Dr.  Coker  refers  and 
the  other  stations  to  which  you  refer.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
general  survey  of  the  situation,  and  know  the  extent  of  the  property 
that  rests  in  the  custody  and  control  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  well,  sir;  we  will  segregate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  testimony  yesterday,  for  instance,  you  re- 
ferred to  the  Green  Lakes  station,  which  you  proposed  to  abandon. 
There  are  820  acres  there  with  the  eight  buildings.  That  has  some 
^alue,  and  that  ought  to  appear  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  some  cases  we  perhaps  will  not  be  able  to  furnish 
you  with  the  present  value ;  we  will  have  to  base  our  figures  on  what 
the  property  cost  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  see,  you  are  asking  for  money  here  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  stations  and  of  land  and  buildings  and,  in  order 
that  your  claim  may  be  set  out  in  its  true  proportions,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  have  these  figures  embraced  somewhere  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  MooRE.  We  can  furnish  that.  As  far  as  Green  Lake  is  con- 
cerned, the  cost  of  that  property  to  the  bureau,  as  it  stands  to-day, 
'is  approximately  $70,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  cost  to  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  cost  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Independent  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  land;  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  the  buildings  thereon,  and  the  improvements  made  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  some  cases,  you  say  the  land  was  donated  to  the 
•Government  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  your  statement  indicate  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  can  indicate  that.  Do  you  wish  these  by- 
stations  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  think  we  can  furnish  that.  It  may  take  a  little 
time;  I  do  not  know  just  how  directly  that  is  available  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to  dispose  of  this 
land,  or  anvthing  of  that  kind?  Why  should  we  make  a  general 
survey  of  all  the  land  at  the  different  stations  unless  there  is  some 
<K>ntemplated  sale  or  question  of  maintenance  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  improvements,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  that  question  involved  in  this  demand  for  an 
appropriation.  It  appears  in  almost  every  item — part  of  the  appro- 
pnation  is  to  be  used  for  maintenance  and  upkeep.  That  is  mevi- 
tably  so,  I  should  judge. 

Au*.  MooRE.  I  will  say  this,  that  the  value  of  the  land  or  the  value 
of  the  property  is  not  a  fair  index  of  the  necessities  of  the  expenditures 
for  mamtenance.     The  local  conditions  may  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Oh,  undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  property  valued  at  $20,000  may  require  more  for 
maintenance  than  property  valued  at  $50,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  no  index  at  ^11  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  increase  in  this  item  is  very  slight;  yoii  are  only 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $5,000  over  1922.  Don't  you  suppose  you 
can  get  along  with  $45,000  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir. 

Valvie  of  Government  property  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  o/  Fineries ^  Jan.  1, 1922. 


Washing, 
ton,  D.  C. 


Land 

Building  and  improvements 

Fixed  equipment  and  machinery. 

Toob  and  appliances 

Scientific  apparatus 

Office  ftmuture^  etc 

Hones  and  vehides 

Vessels  and  boats 

Fish-distribution  cars 


Total. 


too,  000 
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123,485 

30,000 


Fish  cul- 
tural sta- 
tions. 


S272,SS0 

1,336,  OftS 

208,831 

09,flB6 

2,316 

29,446 

54,192 


434,577    12,002,986 


Biotogical 
stations. 


65,000 
227,500 

22,740 
7,4S0 
6,329 
4,180 
7,690 


Total. 


1. 


2»4,3SS 

115,184 

132,130 

63,«S5 

61,843 
522,923 
U6.r 


3,357,644 


>  Indndea  property  on  the  PrfbUof  Islands  valued  at  6111,561,  bat  does  not  indode  the  ▼aliiaeCtlie  talaods 
'or  the  seal  and  fox  herds,  which  produced  in  1920,  skins  the  sale  of  which  netted  the  Qovenunnt 
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LOCATION   OF  BIOLOGICAL  STATIONS  AND  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  You  say  these  buildings  are  worth  $300,000. 
How  many  stations  are  there,  and. where  are  they  situated? 

Dr.  CoKER.  There  are  three  stations;  Fakport,  Iowa;  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  and  Key  West,  Fla. 
'  Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  two  stations  in  Beaufort. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Then  there  is  a  laboratory  in  Woods  Hole,  MqiSS., 
but  we  only  have  part  of  the  expense  of  that  laboratory. 

WAGES,   TEMPORARY  LABOR,    ETC. 

Mr.  Hutxjhinsgn.  I  notice  here  you  have  estimated  for  50  men 
for  wages — ^miscellaneous  temporary  labor — including  carpenters, 
cooks,  fishermen,  janitors,  laborers,  painters,  plasterers,  etc.  They 
are  paid  out  of  the  salarv  item,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  that  is  temporary,  I  think. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  paid*  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation. 

Dr.  CoKER.  They  are  paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation; 
they  are  temporary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  they  do  this  repair  work  to  these  buildings 
and  so  on  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Repairs  to  the  buildings  and  the  necessary  opera- 
tions in  some  cases,  and  care  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Still,  you  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
for  the  repair  ofyour  building  and  you  have  50  men  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Moore.  Tiiat  is  an  estimate  of  what  it  will  cost  and  the  pay 
of  these  men  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  kept  on  the  roll  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  are  lust  men  who  are  employed 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  tne  service  may  require. 

We  may  have  a  carpenter  for  two  day^  at  one  place  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  six  or  eight  days  at  another  place  during  the  same 
year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  plumbers  and  plasterers  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Moore.  And  the  plumbers  and  plasterers  the  same  way.  It 
is  just  the  sort  of  service  that  the  ordinary  property  owner  requires 
from  time  to  time  to  take  care  of  his  property. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  not  50  men  on  your  salary  list 
all  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  50  men  is  the  total  number  employed,  the 
total  number  of  names  that  have  appeared  on  the  pay  rolls  in  that 
capacitv. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  One  of  those  men  may  have  been  just  employed  for 
one  day  or  a  half  a  day,  but  his  name  appeared  on  the  pay  roll,  and 
therefore  he  was  included  in  the  total  enimierated. 

Dr.  C!oKER.  Our  major  repairs  are  not  made  by  temporary  labor; 
they  are  arranged  for  by  contract.  It  is  just  the  minor  repairs  that 
would  be  taken  care  of  under  this  item. 

INVSanOATION  INTO  CAUSES  OF  DECBSA8E  OF  FOOD  FISHES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  leave  that  subject,  can  you  make  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  as  to  what  your  achievements  have  been  in  dis- 
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closing  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  food  fishes  and,  where  you  find 
a  very  marked  decrease,  to  what  it  is  due  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  It  is  due  in  different  places  to  different  causes. 

There  are  so  many  different  causes,  we  might  cite  examples.  One 
of  the  most  recent  exafliples  is  that  of  the  blue  crab  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  annual  production  has  fallen  off  recently  to  an 
amount  of  something  over  15,000,000  pounds.  The  fishermen  of 
both  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  very  much  concerned. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  had  had  a  scientific  investigation 
•  made  to  determine  the  facts  of  the  life  history  of  the  blue  crab. 
The  results  of  that  were  very  interesting.  It  revealed  the  fact  that 
different  measures  of  protection  were  required  in  the  lower  and 
upper  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay;  that  is,  the  important  features  of 
legislation  in  Vii^nia  were  not  the  same  as  those  that  would  be 
important  in  Maryland.  Just  to  show  what  the  concrete  effect  of 
it  was 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  ascertain  the  reasons  for  this  deterioration 
or  decrease  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  were  thev  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  It  was  due  to  excessive  fishing  and  the  use  of  improper 
methods  and  at  improper  times. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  your  researches  result  in  any  recommendation 
for  improvement  of  the  conditions  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  The  authorities  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, after  reading  the  report  of  this  man  who  made  the  investiga- 
tion, submitted  this  proposition  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce— 
the  two  States  were  almost  ready  to  go  to  war  with  one  another  over 
the  subject,  each  blaming  the  other  for  the  condition  which  led  to 
the  decline  of  the  fishery— they  agreed  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  call  them  into  conference  and  bring  into  that  confer- 
ence the  man  we  had  employed  to  make  that  investigation,  who  was 
no  longer  in  our  service  and  in  the  far  West,  they  would  agree,  before 
they  went  into  the  conference,  to  adopt,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
their  legislatures,  the  recommendations  that  he  would  maice.  They 
were  called  into  conference  and  they  did  adopt  his  recommendations 
and  that  is  now  being  presented  to  the  legislatures  of  those  two 
States.  On  the  west  coast,  it  is  my  understanding  that  legislation 
is  now  pending  or  under  consideration  in  Washington  and  Oregon 
on  this  salmon  question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  have  these  inquiries  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  CoKER.  They  have  been  going  on  since  the  founding  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  Moore.  Since  1871. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  marked  result  as  a  result  of 
these  inquiries,  in  the  changing  of  the  laws  and  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  material. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  point  to  any  such  instance  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Dr.  Coker  as  just  pointed  to  one,  the  most  recent 
one,  in  the  case  of  the  .blue  crab.  The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
for  instance,  adopted  laws  which  were  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  They  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  representative 
on  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  a  joint  legislative  committee  of  North 
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Carolina.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  representative  on  one  occasion 
voted  in  the  joint  committee  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  see,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  to  put  in  tangible 
form  the  result  of  your  efforts,  because  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  spend 
money  on  this  investigation  unless  it  results  in  something  tangible 
■and  practicable. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  can  give  numerous  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  woula  suggest  that  you  do  so;  don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea.     Just  put  it  in  the 

record  at  this  point. 

February  11,  1922. 

11e8ult8  of  scientific  inquiries  respecting  causes  of  decrease  op  fishes,  etc. 

The  diract  and  indirect  results  of  inquiries  previously  conducted,  while  too  ex- 
tensive and  varied  to  be  detailed  in  a  Irief  statement,  may  le  illustrated  by  the 
following  examples: 

1.  The  knowledge  of  fishes  and  their  enwonments  gained  has  formed  the  basis 
for  nearly  all  the  sound  protective  measures  enforced  by  the  several  State  go\'ern- 
ments. 

2.  The  knowledge  gained,  supplemented  by  practical  experiments,  formed  the 
t)ri{dnal  basis  of  all  artificial  propagation  of  fishes. 

3.  While  many  improvements  in  fish-cultural  methods  have  resulted  from  the 
practical  experience  of  fish  culturists,  others  are  the  direct  result  of  scientific  inquiries; 
notably  among  these  are  tne  removal  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  hatchery  ponds  and 
troughs,  the  treatment  of  fish  diseases,  improved  practices  of  feeding,  and  more  in- 
telligent use  of  nature's  food  producers  (plants,  insect  larvae,  etc.)  in  nsh  ponds. 

4.  Inquiries  and  experiments  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  profitable  industry 
of  oyster  farming  in  Louisiana,  the  promotion  of  oyster  farming  elsewhere,  and  the 
relief  of  the  oyster  industry  from  various  handicaps. 

5.  Extensive  and  lon^-continued  investigations  laid  the  basis  for  the  artificial 
propagation  of  fresh- water  mussels,  the  maintenance  of  the  important  fisheries  and 
manufacturing  industries  based  upon  these  resources,  and  the  reduction  of  wasteful 
practices  in  those  industries. 

6.  Investigators  of  the  bureau  devised  a  new  plan  of  protection  of  fishery  resources, 
now  applied  by  several  States,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  supply  of  fresh-water 
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7.  Oareful  inquiries  and  experiments  have  brought  about  the  protection  of  the 
sponges  and  maintenance  of  a  unique  public  resource  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
brought  to  depletion,  and  they  have  developed  methods  of  sponge  farming. 

8.  Systamatic  surveys  resulted  in  the  discovery  and  charting  of  new  fishery  grounds, 
as  the  blackfish  grounds  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the  halibut  grounds  off  the 
northwest  coa«t,  the  tilefish  grounds  off  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast,  and  shellfish  grounds 
in  various  places. 

9.  The  recent  discovery  of  new  facts  regarding  the  life-history  of  the  blue  crab 
promises  to  give  immediately  better  form  to  protective  legislation  and  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  a  previously  declining  resource. 

10.  Scientific  inquiries  and  earnest  representations  to  proprietors  of  industrial 
^tablishments  have  brought  about  in  some  instances  the  alleviation  of  conditions  of 
pollution  inimical  to  fisheries. 

11.  Investigations  of  toxic  effects  of  certain  chemicals  upon  animals  of  the  water 
have  thrown  light  upon  the  conditions  of  protection  of  submerged  wood  against 
Bhipworms  and  other  marine  borers. 

12.  Ix)ng-continued  observations  of  the  parasites  of  fishes  have  enabled  the  bureau  in 
specific  instances  to  protect  the  fisheries  and  fish  markets  from  dieafitrous  economic 
loases  due  to  scant  iniormation  on  the  part  of  inspectors  and  ill-founded  prejudices. 

13.  Intensive  studies  and  demonstrations  in  cooperation  with  the  iJnited  States 
Public  Health  Service  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  efficient  and  econcn^ical 
practices  for  the  control  of  mosquito  breeding,  the  elimination  of  malaria  and  other 
dieeases,  and  the  l)etter  preservation  of  public  health  and  of  property  values. 

14.  Lalx)ratory  and  field  observations  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  domestic  sources 
^or  a  commercial  product  (agar-agar)  necessary  for  certain  industries  and  essential  for 
national  security. 
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Dr.  CoKER.  There  will  be  a  good  many  examples  which  can  not  be 
recorded  definitely,  where  our  advice  is  requested  as  to  the  advisa* 
bility  of  enacting  such  and  such  a  measure,  and  we  might  advise 
against  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  no  record  of  anything  abso- 
lutely tangible  to  show  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  want  to  say,  in  addition,  that  this  particular  field  of 
work  not  only  supplies  the  mformation  that  Dr.  Coker  has  recounted 
but  it  furnishes  tne  information  upon  which  new  fisheries  are  estab- 
lished. For  instance,  it  furnished  the  basis  for  the  tile  fish  fishery  off 
the  coast  of  Long  Island,  a  fish  which  was  discovered  many  years  ago 
by  the  bureau  and  which  the  bureau's  investigation  found  to  occur 
in  great  abundance  and  no  use  was  made  of  it,  although  of  very  high 
<}uality.  We  took  appropriate  steps,  a  few  years  ago,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  very  important  fishery  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  the  shad  industry  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  used  to  be  of  some  consequence,  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
owing  to  the  pollution  of  the  waters  by  the  factories,  etc.  Have  you 
gone  mto  that  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  done  a  little  there;  we  have  determined  some 
of  the  facts  of  depletion,  but  we  have  not  carried  on  any  actual  in- 
vestigation there  to  determine  the  cause. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  probably  leave  that  to  the  fisheries  depart- 
ment of  New  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  would  not  necessarily  leave  it  to  them,  but  it 
happens  it  has  been  so  left  on  account  of  the  multiplicity  of  other 
things  we  have  had  to  attend  to. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  easily  see  where  your  services  can  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  the  country  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  output. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  beine  called  on  constantly  by  the  States  and 
by  private  persons  to  furnish  information  such  as  has  been  developed 
unoer  this  item  of  the  appropriation.  Not  a  day  passes  that  we  art* 
not  called  upon  to  furnish  some  information  which  we  have  acquired 
as  a  result  of  these  expenditures. 

Dr.  Coker.  On  the  pollution  question,  which  you  bring  up,  we 
have  a  special  item  to  cover  that  further  on,  so  that  more  adequate 
and  special  attention  can  be  given  to  it  when  we  reach  that  item. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  order  to  get  this  record  complete,  it  was  my 
understanding  yesterday  that  the  fish  production  for  food  was  about 
$85,000,000  total  value  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  total  value  to  the  fishermen  is  about  $sr>.- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  in  the  United  States,  including  .Vlaska. 
I  can  give  you  that  by  sections. 

Mr.  Moore.  Please  understand  that  is  the  first  value,  the  value  of 
the  fish  as  they  are  brought  to  the  dock. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  value  of  the  sales  by  fishermen. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  total  appropriation,  estunated,  for  1923,  is 
about  $1,250,000.  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  products  in  food 
value  are  about  $7,000,000,000,  and  for  agriculture  we  appropriate 
approximately  $33,000,000,  of  which  $18,000,000  is  purely  regulatorv. 
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which  has  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law,  etc. 
Looking  at  it  from  my  barn-door  point  of  view,  as  a  Representative  of" 
a  district  that  produces  hogs  and  com,  I  wondered  if  we  were  not 
rather  fair  with  vou  folks  in  expanding  this  service  to  the  extent  it 
has  been  expanded  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  do  vou  think  vou  can  make  a  very  accurate 
comparison  between  the  nsheries  and  agriculture  ?  The  fisheries  are 
something  which  are  not  under  the  immediate  and  direct  control  of 
man.  The  fishes  are  produced  more  or  less  naturally,  in  verv  large- 
quantity.  The  agricultural  products  are  more  directly  und.er  the 
control  of  man.  The  sea  problems  of  fisheries  and  the  land  problems- 
of  agriculture  have  to  be  handled  in  quite  different  ways.  For 
instMice,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  appropriation  is  for  the 
salaries  and  operations  in  fish  culture. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  true  with  the  research  department  in  the 
Bepartment  of  Agriculture,  in  the  $8,000,000  that  is  given  for  research, 
in  amculture. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  that  agriculture  does  anything  which. 
is  comparable  to  fish  culture. 

Mr.  DicKSiNSON.  Let  me  suggest,  now,  that  we  started  in  here  in 
agriculture  a  number  of  years  ago  with  a  little  scrawny  longnosed  hog 
that  would  not  weigh  200  pounds  when  two  years  old  and  by  the 
development  of  that  hog  they  have  made  him  weigh  250  poimds 
when  ne  is  six  months  old.  Is  not  that  propagating  pork  just  as 
your  production  of  fish  here  is  the  propagation  or  fish  'i 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  propagating  pork,  out  that  pork  is  propagated 
in  private  ownership  and  for  private  profit.  It  happens  the  experi-: 
ments  were  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  that 
particular  breed  of  hog  was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— I  am  assuming  that — but  it  did  not  undertake  hog  culture; 
it  did  not  undertake  to  grow  hogs  for  the  public  benefit.  It  simply 
showed  the  public  how  it  could  best  grow  those  hogs  for  its  own^ 
profit.  Witn  our  appropriation,  we  are  stocking  public  waters; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  stocking  pubnc  pastures  or 
commons.     We  are  farming  the  waters  for  the  general  good. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  but  the  public  is  practically  furnishing  the 
method  here  by  which  you  can  keep  your  stock  of  fish  alive;  that  ifr 
probably  the  real  purpose  of  your  Bureau,  is  it  not  ?  In  other  words, 
it  was  just  admitted  by  Dr.  Coker  that  if  vou  were  to  let  the  fishermen 
go  and  did  not  have  any  limitation  on  tnem  at  all,  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  our  population  our  fish  would  practically  be  eliminated  in  a 
certain  length  of  time. 

^  Mr.  MooBE.  Certain   of   the   fishes  would,   without   any  doubt. 
Some  of  them  have  been. 

Mr.  Leach.  Sturgeon  is  a  good  example  on  the  Delaware  River. 
Stm^eon  is  very  scarce  everywhere  in  the  country;  I  suppose  it  is 
worth  now  $1  a  pound,  and  in  the  earlv  days  the  fisnermen  considered 
it  worthless  and  it  was  thrown  on  the  bank. 

.  Mr.  Moore.  They  were  stacked  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
like  cord  wood  and  burned. 

Mr.  Leach.  Another  example ;  the  shad  have  left  the  waters  of  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Hudson,  and  now  the  Potomac  River 
and  Albemarle  Sound  are  the  only  shad-producing  waters. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  I  take  it  it  is  your  view — and  I  am  just  get- 
ting your  viewpoint — that  it  is  not  fair  in  considering  the  appropria- 
tion made  for  nsheries  to  base  it  on  the  food-production  value  purely*, 
that  you  have  to  take  another  view  than  that  in  order  to  justify  it. 

STATISTICAL  INQUIRY — FISHERY  INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  '*  Statistical  inquiry,"  and  I  notice 
you  have  some  new  language  here,  ^^  including  compensation  of  tem- 
porary emplovees.'^  You  are  also  asking  for  $25,000  for  1923  as 
compared  with  $20,000  for  1922.  You  might  explain  what  you  pro- 
pose to  do  with  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  is  used  in  behalf 
of  the  commercial  fisheries,  in  the  solution  of  their  problems;  that  is. 
the  practical  problems  of  the  industry.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  and  written  about  the  poor  farmer,  but  not  very  much  about  the 
poor  fisherman,  and  I  would  like  to  try  and  present  a  little  picture  to 
you  of  the  conditions  in  the  industry,  which  I  consider  very  acute. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  In  1920  in  the  New  England  vessel  fisheries,  cen- 
tered at  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Portland,  the  decrease  in  1921  of  the 
number  of  trips  landed  at  those  three  ports  as  compared  with  1920, 
was  400,  and  as  compared  with  1918  it  was  over  1,500.  The  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  in  1921  as  compared  with  1920  was  some 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  million  pounds;  as  compared  with  1918,  over 
54,000,000  poimds:  a  decrease  in  the  value  to  the  fishermen  as  com- 
pared with  1920  of  over  $2,500,000  and  something  like  $4,750,000  as 
compared  with  1918.  In  1916,  the  average  price  for  all  fish  the  re- 
ceived throughout  the  year  was  3.44  cents  per  pound.  In  1918,  it 
had  jumped  to  5.12  cents,  and  in  1920  it  was  4.61  cents,  and  in  1921 
it  was  down  to  3.79  cents  per  pound  for  some  150,000,000  pounds  of 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.*  One  hunared  and  fifty  million  pounds.  In  other 
words,  the  1918  catch  was  something  like  205,000,000  and  the  1921 
catch  150,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  referring  to  the  catch  in  this  restricted  area 
which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  In  this  restricted  area,  by  vessels  landing  at  the 
•three  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  the  field  of  their  activity? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  On  the  fishing  banks  of  our  own  coast  and  the 
Canadian  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  include  the  New  Foundland  fishing} 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir;  up  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  includes  all  the  fisheries  that  have  headquarters 
at  those  three  ports  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir;  vessel  fisheries.  Down  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  region,  a  producer  told  me  recently  that  in  the  case  of  the 
renowned  red  snapper,  which  as  you  know  is  one  of  the  highest 
class  fishes  we  produce,  he  had  sold  some  15  per  cent  of  his  last  year's 
catch  on  consignment  at  less  than  the  cost  oi  production.  In  Maine, 
the  pack  of  sardines  in  1919  was  something  like  2,500,000  cases.     In 
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1920  it  had  dropped  to  1,900,000  cases,  and  last  year's  pack  was  not 
much,  if  any,  over  1,250,000  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  salmon,  the 
pack  in  1920  was  something  over  5,000,000  cases  and  last  year  a 
little  over  3,300,000  cases. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  that  the  demand  for  food  products  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  falling  off  of  that  supply  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  demand  has  undoubtedly  lallen  off,  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  fisheries  are  in  a  particularly  critical 
condition  and  they  need  the  kind  of  help  that  this  particular  appro- 
priation is  intended  to  give,  in  order  to  alleviate  those  conditions. 

YIELD  FROM  PRODUCTION  OP  FISH — ^TRANSPORTATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  your  figiu'es,  how  are  you  able 
to  get  the  production  or  at  least  the  catch  of  fish  in  these  different 
sections  so  accurately? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  At  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Portland  we  have 
local  agents  stationed  there  who  report  every  landing  day  by  day. 
They  are  taking  those  landings  as  they  come  in  and  they  are  sending 
io  those  schedules,  and  the  schedules  are  tabulated  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  published  as  a  monthly  statistical  bulletin,  and  then 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  all  totaled  into  an  annual  statement 
that  gives  the  whole  story,  so  that  these  figures  are  as  accurate  as 
they  can  be  gotten. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  that  the  yield  to  the  fishermen  in  1921  was 
only  3.79  cents  per  pound,  and  I  presume  that  includes  cod  and  the 
large  fish  which  retail  in  the  New  York  markets  for  prices  running 
up  to  50  and  60  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  any  research  into  the  subject  or 
can  you  account  for  that  wide  discrepancy  between  the  yield  to  the 
fishermen  and  the  price  which  the  consumer  has  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  whole  story,  but  I  can 
point  out  a  high  light  or  two,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  it.  I 
may  say  that  fish  is  one  of  the  most  perishable  commodities  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  when  you  consider  the  transportation  of 
fish  in  England  and  in  this  country,  for  example,  where  a  trawler's 
landed  catch  in  England  can  be  distributed  to  tne  housewife  by  after- 
noon, whereas  in  tms  country  it  takes  several  days  and  up  to  a  week 
or  10  days  or  more  to  get  the  fish  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
you  can  see  that  we  have  a  vastly  different  proposition.  There  is 
one  of  our  chief  difficulties.  One  of  the  thmgs  we  are  trying  to 
solve  now  is  to  perfect  ways  whereby  we  can  get  these  fish  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  better  condition.  Another  high  point 
is  that  the  retailer  in  the  fish  business  makes  50  per  cent  of  his 
sales  on  one  day  of  the  week,  and  he  makes  about  80  per  cent  in  the 
three-day  period  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  inclusive.  It  is  an 
entirely  different  proposition.  High  transportation  rates  and  other 
things  enter  into  this  problem.  These  are  just  some  of  the  things 
that  make  for  high  prices.     I  can  not  give  you  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  vou  state  what  you  know  about  the  trans- 
portation of  fish  ?  Take  the  progress  of  the  catch  that  is  landed  at 
Gloucester,  can  you  state  how  it  arrives  at  New  York,  for  instanflb, 
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and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  given  weight  of 
fish? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  could  not  give  vou  the  cost  of  transportation 
between  different  points,  although  tney  are  given  in  these  market 
surveys  which  I  handed  in  yesterday;  but  we  will  start  at  Boston, 
say,  and  a  trawler  goes  out  to  the  banks  and  may  be  gone  fire  or 
six  days.  Those  fish  have  to  be  iced  down  in  the  hold.  They  come 
into  Boston  and  they  have  to  be  imloaded,  and  that  may  take  from 
24  to  72  hours.  Then  they  are  reiced  and  packed  into  boxes  or 
containers,  and  then  if  they  have  a  long  journey,  it  may  be  from 
24  to  48  hours  before  they  reach  their  destmation.  When  once  there, 
they  go  into  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  and  he  may  have  them  in  his 
stall  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are  all  sold.  So  there  is  a 
considerable  period  of  time  between  the  time  those  fish  were  taken 
from  the  water  until  they  are  placed  in  front  of  the  consumer.  Bein^ 
a  highly  perishable  commodity,  we  need  to  develop  means  which 
will  retain  the  high  equalities  of  those  fish  as  they  come  from  the 
water  until  they  get  mto  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  thmgs  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  the  packing  of  these  fish  for  transportation 
done  by  the  fishermen? 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  prepares  his  catch  for  transportation  by  putting 
them  in  boxes  and  getting  them  ready  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  true  of  the  small  operator.  In  the  case  of 
the  large  operators,  such  as  we  have  in  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  Port- 
land, tne  companies  have  special  men  for  that  work,  as  they  are 
bringing  in  packs  of  150,000  pounds  or  so  at  a  trip. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  those  cases  the  wholesalers  buy  the  fish  from  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Radcliffe,  you  have  published  a  number  of  bul- 
letins along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  covered  the  eastern  situation  yet? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  On  the  market  situation  we  have  covered  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago.  We  hope 
to  cover  Boston  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  also  Washington 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  that  in  New  England,  for  example » 
they  have  some  40  or  50  trawlers  ready  to  go  out  and  catch  these  fish. 
The  average  number  operated  in  1921  per  month  was  nine.  That  was 
the  average  number  tnroughout  the  year.  The  apparatus  that  the 
fishermen  of  this  country  nave  could  produce  annually  something 
like  200,000,000  pounds  more  than  we  are  now  producing,  if  we  could 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  such  form  that  he  would  buy 
it.  We  have  the  means  for  catching  much  larger  quantities  of  fish. 
Our  production  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  10-year  period,  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  has  fallen  off  between 40 and  66  per  cent, 
and  if  we  can  get  the  fish  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in  the  form 
he  will  buy  it,  it  seems  to  me  we  will  supply  that  deficiency. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  propose  to  do  that  i 
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METHODS  aF  PRESERVATION   OF  FISH. 


Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  working  now  on  a  system  of  freezing  fish 
in  brine,  and  in  the  words  of  a  man  in  the  industry,  if  we  can  adapt 
it  to  the  commercial  needs,  it  promises  to  revolutionize  the  fishing 
industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  experiment  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  getting  along  very  nicely,  and  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  get  results  from  it  within  the  next  year  or  two.  I 
am  verv  hopeful  that  we  may. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  experimentation  included  under 
this  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  a  part  of  the  exp^imentation  being  done 
in  our  fisheries  products  laboratory  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now.  tell  us  why  you  need  this  provision  for  the 
enployment  of  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  1  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration.  We  have 
here  in  Washington  a  refrigeration  plant,  a  plant  for  freezing  fish  in 
air.  We  are  now  building  one  for  freezing  fish  in  brinC;  and  when 
we  get  that  one  built  we  want  to  run  parallel  experiments.  That 
means  we.  must  operate  that  refrigeration  machinery  continuously 
throughout  the  24  hours  for  some  days.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  we  have  two  technologists.  We  have  no  one  else  to  operate 
that  machinery  continuously,  and  we  would  like  permission,  at  stated 
times,  to  go  out  and  hire  men  to  tide  us  over  these  times,  in  order  to 
do  this  work.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  operate  continuously  for 
some  days,  we  would  like  to  have  this  permission. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  need  special  permission  for  that  ?  It  seems 
to  me  your  general  authority  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  No;  that  is  specifically  prohibited. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  additional  appropriation  would  you  require  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  would  not  require  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  this  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  The  reason  we  are  asking  for  that  $5,000  is  because 
we  believe  we  are  not  rendering  the  industry  the  service  it  merits  at 
this  time.  This  employment  would  be  only  a  very  small  item,  and 
and  would  be  paid  out  of  the  general  lump  sum,  and  no  estimate  is 
made  for  it  in  this  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  1921  you  only  had  $7,500  for  this  service,  and  in 
1922  jrou  had  $20,000,  and  for  1923  you  are  requesting  $25,000, 
which  is  a  very  rapid  increase  and  I  think  requires  some  explanation 
in  comparison  with  your  appropriation  of  $7,500  for  1921.  Just  how 
is  this  statistical  service  gomg  to  benefit  particularly  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  May  I  answer  that  by  giving  some  illustrations  of 
the  work  we  are  actually  doing.  Back  in  1918  we  went  to  the  fer- 
tilizer people  on  this  coast  who  are  making  fish  scrap,  and  we  pointed 
out  to  them  that  they  ought  to  be  making  fish  meal  as  well  as  fish 
scrap.  Fish  meal  is  a  commodity  that  can  oe  fed  to  hogs,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  and  in  that  way  the  meal  can  be  converted  directly  into  food, 
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whereas  if  it  is  used  for  fertilizer  some  time  must  elapse.  As  to  the 
concrete  results  I  have  a  letter  in  my  office  in  whicn  a  man  in  the 
industry  says  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  we  did  in  one  center  in  that 
particular  year  it  increased  the  value  of  their  products  $100,000. 
That  was  just  in  one  region. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FISH  NETS. 

We  are  carrying  on  work  in  the  preservation  of  nets.  Our  fisher- 
men have  been  having  to  pay  exceedingly  high  prices  for  the  twine 
they  have  been  using  for  their  gear  in  recent  years.  Just  to  give  you 
a  little  picture  of  what  that  means,  the  total  value  of  the  gear  of  our 
fishermen  is  something  over  $15,000,000.  We  use,  for  example,  in 
excess  of  700,000  pounds  or  trap  net«  and  the  like,  300,000  gill  nets,  and 
60,000  fyke  nets.  We  are  carrving  on  investigations  at  this  tune  to 
show  the  fishermen  how  to  lengthen  the  life  of  that  gear;  how  to  make 
it  last  longer.  That  is  another  feature  of  our  work.  In  the  case  of 
fish  merchandising,  there  is  one  thing  I  did  not  mention  yesterdav 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Just  pause  there  a  moment  and  give 
us  some  idea  as  to  how  any  suggestion  you  might  make  would  have 
the  effect  of  prolonging  the  life  of  the  gearx)r  the  net. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Our  technologist  has  been  working  on  a  preserva- 
tive. He  has  studied  all  that  have  been  made  and  has  gotten  all  the 
information  he  can  about  preservatives.  He  has  been  perfecting  a 
new  preservative.  He  has  gotten  together  samples  of  tne  preserva- 
tives that  are  'on  the  market  and  we  are  now  conducting  wearing 
tests,  shrinkage  tests,  tests  of  the  amount  of  added  weight  the  pre- 
servative adds  to  the  net,  and  a  whole  series  of  practical  tests,  so  that 
when  we  are  through  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  one  class  of  prt^serv- 
ative  is  superior  to  some  other,  and  why.     Then  we  will  be  able  to 

{>oint  out  to  the  fishermen  what  kind  of  a  preservative  he  should  use 
or  a  particular  type  of  gear. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  your  plan  is  simply  to  soak  the  net 
in  some  sort  of  preservative. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  We  are  using  preservatives  and  we  want  to  know 
which  is  the  best,  and  in  some  cases  it  might  be  one  preservative 
would  be  better  for  one  type  of  gear  and  another  preservative  for 
another  type  of  gear.  We  are  carrying  on  tests  along  those  lines  antl 
we  consider  that  practical  work. 

CANNING   OF  SARDINES. 

If  that  satisfactorily  answers  that  question,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  on  the  west  coast  we  are  carrying  on  some  experiments  in  the 
canning  of  sardines.  We  have  foimd  that  they  are  using  out  there 
cottonseed  oil  in  the  fry  bath.  These  fish  at  one  staee  of  their  pre- 
paration are  carried  in  trays  through  the  hot  oil  and  Tried  to  fry  out 
the  moisture.  You  can  imagine  those  fish  entering  that  cottonseed 
oil  and  being  carried  along  through  it  for  some  distance  to  the  next 
stage  of  preparation.  The  fish  oU  is  fried  out  in  that  cottonseed  oil« 
ana  some  day  the  consumer  gets  a  can  of  that  fish  and  says, ''  I  can*t 
eat  sardines  any  more."  That  is  because  he  is  tasting  the  fish  oil 
that  is  introduced  in  that  way.  We  have  shown  that  they  should  do 
away  entirely  with  the  fry  bath,  which  is  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  we  are  now  developing  a  method  that  will  obviate  the  necessity 
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for  using  it,  which  promises  to  chea{>en  the  process  and  to  give  the 
consumer  a  better  product  than  he  has  been  getting  heretofore. 
In  South  America  and  other  countries  our  packers  have  not  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  packers,  and  one  of  the  things  we  would 
lilte  to  accomplish  would  be  to  show  our  packers  not  only  how  to  in- 
crease their  consumption  at  home  but  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  foreign  products  in  the  foreign  markets.  That  is  another 
object  of  this  particular  work. 

There  is  just  one  point  more  in  regard  to  this  appropriation  of 
$25,000  which  covers  the  entire  field  of  preservation  and  utilization 
of  fishery  products  for  the  whole  country.  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
a  circidar  where  men  in  special  industries  are  paying  from  $1,500  to 
121,000  a  year  for  special  investigations  in  their  particular  fields  to 
solve  their  technical  problems.  We  are  trjring  to  solve  the  problems 
for  the  whole  industry,  and  what  we  do  in  made  available  to  the 
vhole  public,-  where,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  other  men,  the 
particular  beneficiary  retains  the  benefit  of  the  investigation. 

SPONGE   FISHERIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  the  s^ponge  fisheries. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  described  that  in  my  preliminary  statement  yes- 
terday. Is  it  necessary  to  say  anything  further?  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  appropriation  is  just  the  same  as  for  the  current 
year? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  ATTENDANCE   UPON   MEETINGS  OF  COMMERCIAL,   SCIENTIFIC,   AND 

TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shheve.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

Hereafter  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  per  annum  may  be  expended  out  of  the  appro- 
priations for  the  miflcellaneous  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  expenses  of 
duly  qualified  representatives  of  the  bureau  in  attendance  at  meetings  of  commercial, 
scientific,  or  technical  societies,  or  associations,  when  specifically  authorized  by  the 
8ecretar>'  of  Conunerce. 

You  may  explain  this  item,  Doctor. 

Mr.  MooBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  present  we  are  prohibited  from 
sending  anybody  to  attend  meeting  where  any  special  expenditure 
is  involved.  A  large  part  of  our  mvestigational  work  such  as  Mr. 
Radcliffe  has  been  describing,  and  such  as  Dr.  Ck)ker  described  this 
morning,  is  only  useful  when  it  becomes  known  to  the  public.  We 
we  given  appropriations  for  getting  the  information  and  then  we 
»re  prohibitM  from  disseminating  that  information  in  the  most 
effective  way,  which  frequently  is  to  have  somebody  in  attendance 
on  a  convention  of  the  fisnermen,  where  the  matter  can  be  presented 
to  th«n  first  hand.  We  are  merely  asking  that  the  small  sum  of 
(^  from  the  miscellaneous  appropriation  be  authorized  to  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  expended  solely  in  the  United 
States. 
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ALASKA   GENERAL  SERYICE. 
PURCHASE   OF  SUPPLIES,    FOOD.    ETC. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item: 

Alaska,  general  eervice:  For  protecting  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  includinR  the 
furnishing  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of  life  to  the  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska,  transportation  cf  &upplies  to  and  from  the  islands,  expense 
of  travel  of  agents  and  other  emplovees,  and  siibfdstence  while  on  said  islands,  hire 
and  maintenance  of  vessels,  $105,000. 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  the  same  sum  we  have  had  availal  le  during 
the  current  year.  Notwithstanding  the  great  necessity,  in  our 
judgment,  of  expanding  activities,  we  have  feU  moved  to  endeavor 
to  get  along  with  the  same  sum.  The  money  is  applied  to  two 
general  purposes.  Our  work  refers  first  to  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  the  lur  seal  activities  there,  and,  secondly,  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries.  At  the  Pribilof  Islands  we  are  spending  about  $85. ()()() 
a  year  to  purchase  supplies  and  furnish  food  and  fuel  and  other 
necessities  to  the  natives  there. 

SIZE   OP  SEAL   HERD. 

M^:.  Shreve.  Doctor,  when  we  referred  to  this  matter  yesterday, 
I  believe  the  question  was  not  asked  you  as  to  the  size  of  the  seal 
herd  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  herd  now  numbers  581,453  animals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  an  increase  i 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  an  increase  of  5.2  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  number  in  the  herd  in  1920  was  552,718.  That  is  a  very 
satisfactory  growth. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  seals  did  you  take  last  year? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  took  23,671  in  the  calendar  year  1921.  That  is 
according  to  telegraphic  reports  and  is  subject  to  perhaps  slight 
correction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  for  the  record, 
in  addition  to  what  you  said  yesterday  i 

Mr.  Bower.  Nothing  in  particular."  I  merely  want  to  say  that 
the  money  is  urgently  neeaed  and  is  well  applied.  This  money  is 
well  invested  and  Congress,  I  am  sure,  is  getting  a  good  return  for 
every  dollar  it  puts  into  this  activity. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  you  have  some  new  proposed  language 
in  this  item,  **  including  $10,000  to  be  used  in  providing  a  reserve 
supply  of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  necessities  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.'' 

Mr.  Bower.  I  believe  that  was  in  the  appropriation  act  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  not  a  duplication  in  this  paragrapK  of  what 
went  ahead  on  page  136  ?  Your  estimate  there  for  1923  is  S42,200 
which  includes  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  agents,  school* 
teachers,  physicians,  storekeepers,  and  on  page  162,  in  the  enumera* 
tion  of  salaries  I  notice  you  have  physicians  and  school-teachers  also. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  first-mentioned  are  the  statutory  positions  and 
the  second  are  temporary  assistants.  The  reason  why  the  physician 
appears  in  the  list  of  temporary  assistants  is  because  during  the 
exchange  of  physicians  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  a  man 

uporarily,  so  that  the  Islands  will  not  be  without  medical  service. 
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FOR  PAYMENT  TO  TBTE   NAVY  FOR  TRANSPORTATION   OF  SUPPLnES. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Did  you  request  an  additional  or  supplementary 
estimate  of  $30,000  for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  take  that  up  later,  if  I  may.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  language  of  the  present  item  refers  to  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  but  we  do  not  contemplate  that  the  item  will  cover 
that  expense.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  submitted  a  supple- 
mentary estimate  of  $30,000  to  cover  transportation  of  supplies.  The 
circumstances  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  supplies  are  that  the 
Navy  Department  heretofore  has  furnished  that  service  without  cost. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a 
supplementary  item,  ''for  payment  to  the  Navy  of  freight  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  $30,000."  Will 
you  explain  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  As  I  just  started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  the 
Navy  Department  has  furnished  that  transportation  to  us  free  of  cost, 
but  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  a  letter  to  us  under  date  of 
December  28,  1921,  just  very  recently,  advising  that  in  view  of  the 
limited  appropriations  for  fuel  for  the  Navy,  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
the  Navy  Department  feels  it  will  be  necessary  to  request  other 
departments  of  the  Government  to  bear  their  share  of  any  transpor- 
tation aflForded.  This  information  was  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  and  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Has  the  Navy  heretofore  transferred  those  supplies 
free  of  charge  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  several  seasons. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  this  a  trip  that  the  Navy  would  be  apt  to  make 
in  the  due  course  of  their  operations,  whether  they  transport  these 
supplies  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Only  in  part  have  they  made  special  trips  for  us. 
They  maintain  radio  stations  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  customary  to  send 
a  supply  ship  to  those  stations  each  summer.  We  started  out  by 
getting  part  of  our  cargo  on  board  that  ship,  and  two  or  three  different 
seasons  they  have  made  voyages  specially  for  our  supplies.  Ordi- 
narily about  2,000  tons  of  supplies  are  moved.  The  cheapest  we 
could  get  it  done  by  commercial  vessels,  at  present  rates,  would  be 
from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  The  estimated  cost  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  based  on  $15  a  ton.  That  does  not  provide  for  any  profit; 
it  simply  represents  the  actual  outlay  to  the  Navy,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  the  cheapest  means  for  the  Government  to  get  these 
ureent  supplies  moved  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Navy,  by  reason  of 
this  purtailment  in  their  appropriation  has  now  concluded  they  can 
charge  you  this  amount  ana  add  it  to  the  funds  they  are  receiving 
from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  undertsanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  often  do  you  have  to  have  supplies  trans- 
ported to  this  island  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Once  a  year,  during  the  summer  time,  when  naviga- 
tion is  open. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  get  in  your  supplies  for  the  whole  year  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  take  in  the  annual  supplies,  and  the  vessel  also 
brings  out  the  sealskins  and  fox  skins. 

NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS  ON  PRIBILOFF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  inhabitants  did  you  say  were  on  the 
islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  315  natives,  and  we  have  a  staff  of  about 
15  white  employees. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  furnish  the  provisions  for  everyone? 

Mr.  Bower.  For  everyone. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  all  the  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Bower*.  For  all  the-  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  time  have  you  spent  during  the  last 
year  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  was  up  there  about  three  or  four  months  in  the  past 
year.     I  have  made  1 1  trips  to  Alaska  in  as  many  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Bower.  I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  May 
I  mention  the  fact  that  the  fisneries  side  of  it  has  been  not  expendecl 
here,  but  you  will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  urgent  need  of  protecting 
the  salmon  fishery.  A  good  measure  of  thi^  appropriation  goes  to 
that  highly  important  work.  It  is  well  known  tnat  the  salmon 
fishery  of  Alaska  is  suffering  a  decline.  The  bureau  has  been  criti- 
cized for  its  lack  of  effort,  nut  that  is  unfair  criticism,  because  we 
devote  every  dollar  we  possibly  can  to  the  protection  of  the  fisheries. 

ALASKAN    canneries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  canneries  in  Alaska, 
are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  There  are  about  140  canneries  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  told  us  yesterday  about  what  they  pro- 
duce, but  you  niight  put  it  in  the  record  again  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  production  year  before  last  was  valued  at 
$40,000,000,  in  round  figures,  for  the  finished  product.  The  first 
value  to  the  fishermen  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000.  The  invest- 
ment in  the  industry  is  approximately  $70,000,000.  Employment  is 
given  to  more  than  25,000  persons.  That  represents  a  vast  number 
of  people  taken  up  in  the  spring  and  returned  in  the  fall,  simply 
because  Alaska  has  not  a  population  suflTiciently  large  to  furnish  the 
help  locally. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wc  understand  they  take  them  up  from  the  Slates. 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  especially  in  the  Bristol 
Bay,  or  western  district  of  Alaska,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  central 
section,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  southeastern  section.  Employ- 
ment is  given  to  many  vidians  and  natives  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
We  need  as  much  money  as  we  can  possibly  get  to  protect  and  con- 
serve that  very  valuable  industry. 
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EXPENSES   OF  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  SflREVE.  The  next  item  is  ^^  Expenses  of  advisory  committee, 
$21,000."     That  is  the  same  as  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  item,  I  think,  is  probably  fully 
explained  in  the  text  of  the  item.  It  was  an  idea  of  Secretary  Hoover 
himself,  who  wished  to  establish,  in  connection  with  our  bureau,  an 
organization  something  like  that  which  I  understand  is  provided  in 
the  organic  act  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards — a  committee  to  examine 
into  our  operations,  the  way  we  conduct  them,  and  to  criticize  and 
advise  concerning  them. 

YES    BAY,    ALASKA,  .STATION — REPAIRS    TO    BUILDINGS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  station,  ''For  repairs  to  buildings, 
$7,000.^' 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  a  special  appropriation  which  is  asked  for 
Yes  Bay,  which  station  was  constructed  in  1907  and  has  become  run 
down  and  requires  a  good  many  repairs.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  have  become  decayed,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  necessary  repairs  on  account  of  the  small  appropriations 
we  have  had  during  the  last  few  years  for  that  work. 

The  item  is  segregated  into  three  principal  parts:  One  for  the 
repair  of  buildings,  S3 ,000;  the  other  for  renewal  of  hatchery  equip- 
ment, $2,000.  The  renewal  of  hatchery  equipment  is  several  new 
troughs  in  which  we  incubate  our  eggs;  part  oi  it  is  for  racks  which 
we  use  in  the  river  to  stop  the  ascent  of  salmon,  so  that  we  can  catch 
our  fish  below.  The  balance  of  $2,000  it  is  intended  to  use  for  pur- 
chasing a  new  boiler  for  the  station,  for  heating  purposes,  and  the 
rest  for  a  small  sawmill.  It  is  felt,  if  we  could  get  a  small  portable 
mill  in  that  locality,  we  have  plenty  of  timber  available  on  the 
reservation,  and  we  could  saw  our  own  lumber  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  expense.  The  station  is  situated  30  miles  from  Ketchikan  and 
to  get  material  into  the  station,  after  you  get  it  to  our  landing,  it 
has  to  be  hoisted  up  over  a  tramroad  for  a  half  a  mile,  down  the 
other  side,  and  across  the  lake  to  the  station — a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  With  a  little  mill  we  can  do  away  with  that,  and  in 
the  end  effect  a  great  deal  of  saving  in  the  operation  of  that  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  can  cover  all  these  items  for  $7,000  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir;  we  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  feel  that  mill  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  will  do 
away  with  the  expense  for  lumber  in  the  future.  Lumber  is  worth 
about  $100  a  thousand  when  we  get  it  to  our  landing,  not  including 
the  transportation  to  the  station  from  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  operate  the  mill  with  steam  power  ? 

Mr.  O^Malley.  We  have  water  power.  We  operate  a  pipe  from 
the  hatchery  which  is  big  enough  to  take  care  of  the  mill  during  the 
summer  months  when  we  would  not  be  running  the  hatchery. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  any  additional  help  required? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  No  additional  help  is  required;  we  will  do  it  with 
the  same  crew  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
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DULUTH    (MINN.)    STATION — REPAIRS    TO    HATCHERY,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  Duluth  (Minn.)  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  the  Duluth,  Minn.,  hatchery,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some 
very  necessary  repairs  and  replacements  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, which  we  can  not  supply  from  our  general  funds.  We  will  be 
$25,000  short  in  1923  for  our  general  fish-cultural  fund.  We  have 
estimated  that  the  repairs  to  the  hatchery  will  reouire  $1,500,  about 
$1,000  to  purchase  the  new  equipment  which  will  be  needed,  while 
the  boiler  and  pipe  lines  will  be  aoout  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  boiler  equipment  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  boiler  has  been  in  there  for  35  years  and  we  feel 
it  is  more  than  the  life  of  an  ordinary  boiler.  We  feel  that  the  boiler 
is  not  safe.  It  is  inspected  each  vear,  but  the  inspector  does  not 
insure  it  against  blowing  up  and  destroying  life  and  property,  and 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  to  put  this  before  your  committee  so  that  vou 
can  understand  the  true  condition,  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  1o^j> 
of  property  or  life  the  situation  will  be  fully  understood. 

The  water  supply  should  be  repaired,  since  it  is  carried  through  a 
wooden  flume  for  some  distance.  The  flume  is  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition.    We  estimate  that  will  require  about  $1,500. 

The  next  item  is  the  completion  of  the  foreman's  cottape.     At  the 

E resent  time  the  foreman  and  his  family  are  living  upstairs  over  the 
atchery.  We  feel  that  such  a  place  is  not  suitable  for  a  residence. 
The  public  uses  it  to  quite  an  extent,  and  then,  too,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  from  nre  and  things  like  that,  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  family  using  it  as  a  residence,  the  foreman  should  have 
his  own  cottage.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  Congress  appropriate 
about  $4,000  for  a  foreman's  cottage.  The  prices  of  building  mat^ 
rials  and  construction  went  up  so  fast  that  we  could  not  construct 
it  for  the  money  appropriated. 

Mr.  Gripfix.  Dm  you  start  work  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  No,  sir,  because  the  lowest  bid  we  had  was  $6,(>(X), 
and  we  only  had  $4,000  appropriated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  $4,000  still  available? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  still  available  and  we  are  asking  for  $l,o<)0 
additional  to  complete  the  house. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  the  boiler,  do  you  think 
you  would  be  justified  in  using  that  boiler  if  the  condition  is  as  bad 
as  you  say  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  no  other  alternative.  We  have  to  use  the 
boiler  for  heating  and  for  pumping  water  during  the  winter  when 
our  water  supply  through  tne  gravitj-  system  is  frozen  up. 

Mr.  Griffix.  But  if  it  is  dangerous  and  unsafe,  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  close  down  the  station,  would  it  not,  than  to  continue  it  i 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  a  very  important  commercial  station  and  I 
imagine  there  would  be  considerable  criticism  if  we  did  have  to  close 
down  for  that  purpose.  Thev  usuallv  collect  20,000,000  lake  trout 
e^  in  that  end  of  Lake  Superior,  an(l  also  20,000,000  to  30,000.OO<) 
n^te  fish  eggs.  We  feel  it  is  one  of  our  important  commercial  sta- 
tions and  should  be  operated.  We  have  the  boiler  inspected  each 
r  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  inspector  give  you  a  certificate  of  its  in- 
spection ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.  The  steam  pressure  has  been  lowered  from 
100  pounds  down  to  25  or  30  pounds — I  believe  it  is  30  pounds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  inspector  say  it  can  be  safely  operated  at 
from  25  to  30  pounds'  pressure  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  He  believes  it  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  each  year  that  margin  of  safety  decreases  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Decreases;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  time  is  going  to  come  when  the  pressure  will  be 
reduced  below  that  at  which  we  can  operate  at  all,  or  the  inspector 
will  order  the  boiler  out  himself,  and  we  have  thought  the  time  is 
imminent  now  and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  money  at  this 
time.  We  do  not  want  to  put  that  station  out  of  commission  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  will  the  boiler  cost  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  The  boiler  will  cost,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
about  $1,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Including  setting  up  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Including  setting  up ;  yes,  sir.  That  will  leave  us 
about  $500  for  the  purchase  of  suction  pipe  and  other  necessary 
mechanical  equipment  in  the  building  and  for  general  repairs  to 
machinery. 

GLOUCESTER  (MASS.)  STATION. 
GENERAL  REPAIRS  TO  DOCKS   AND  BUILDINGS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  your  Gloucester  (Mass.)  station:  ''For 
general  repairs  to  dock  and  buildings,  purchase  of  boiler  and  equip- 
ment, $6,500."     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  That  is  another  special  appropriation  we  are  asking 
for  the  Gloucester  station,  which  is  located  on  a  little  island  out  in 
the  harbor,  called  Ten  Pound  Island.  It  is  possibly  a  mile  out  from 
the  shore.  We  have  to  maintain  a  very  extensive  dock  there  for 
the  landing  of  the  supplies,  fish  and  eg;gs  and  such  other  material  as 
are  required  by  the  station,  and  the  piers  or  piling  for  that  dock  are 
giving  away.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary,  also,  to  refloor  it  and  put 
m  some  brace  timbers  and  such  as  that.  We  feel  it  will  cost  about 
$2,000  to  put  that  in  good  shape,  and  if  it  is  not  properly  cared  for 
the  deterioration  is  going  to  be  considerably  OTeater. 

At  that  station  we  also  need  a  new  boiler.  The  old  boiler  has  been 
in  service  for  some  time  and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  make 
considerable  changes  in  the  piping. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  has  the  ooiler  you  have  now  been  in  use  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  think  that  has  been  in  use  for  something  like  25  or 
30  Years.  It  is  an  old  upright  boiler  and  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
coal.  1  believe  with  more  modern  equipment  we  can  save  con- 
siderable money  on  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  would  you  distribute  this  $6,500  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  would  put  $2,000  in  the  dock;  $1,500  in  repairs  to 
the  building  and  $3,000  in  a  boiler  and  repairs  to  machinery  ind 
equipment — ^making  a  total  of  $6,500. 
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UTILIZATION   OF  PACIFIC   COAST  FISHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  $10,000,  ''Utilization  of  Pacific 
coast  fishes:  For  the  conduct  of  investigations  in  the  development 
and  standardization  of  methods  of  preservation  of  Pacific  coast 
fisheries,  including  the  payment  of  salaries  and  traveling  expenses 
and  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies." 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  small  experimental 
fishery  products  laboratory  out  there,  temporary  in  character,  for 
the  conauct  of  technological  investigations,  the  method  of  preserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  fishery  products,  suitable  for  the  work  I 
mentioned  in  my  products  talk  on  the  canning  of  sardines. 

Now,  the  conditions  on  the  west  coast,  usmg  California  as  an  ex- 
ample, are  something  like  this:  In  1915  the  catch  for  the  State 
was  93,000,000  pounds.  In  1919  it  had  grown  to  260,000,000 
pounds,  and  has  since  decreased.  I  believe  it  is  now  about  200,000,- 
000  pounds.  In  that  period  more  than  40  canneries  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, so  that  there  were  in  this  State  exceeding  50  canneries  for 
the  canning  of  fish,  representing  an  investment  of  more  than  $20,000,- 
000.  During  1921  that  investment  was  practically  idle.  The  park 
10  years  ago,  which  only  numbered  a  few  thousand  cases  in  1919, 
hacT grown  to  in  excess  of  2,000,000.  I  believe  it  must  have  dwindled 
to  less  than  half  that  amount  in  1921,  although  I  have  not  the  exact 
figures  at  hand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  no  appropriation  in  1921. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  not  carry  on  this  work  under  your  statis- 
tical inquiries  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  It  represents  too  heavy  a  drain  on  that  small  ap- 
priation  with  which  we  are  trving  to  render  service  to  the  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  entire  United  States.  If  we  were  to  take  it  and  put  it 
all  in  one  bag,  so  to  speak,  the  rest  would  get  very  little  attention. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickinson''^ 
question  on  the  paragraph  on  page  159,  that  you  had  reference  to 
methods  of  preservation  of  fishery  products  throughout  the  United 
States  at  all  your  stations  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  Yes.  But  here  is  a  particular  commercial  sta- 
tion  

Mr.  Griffix.  I  know,  but  the  point  is  there  seems  to  be  a  diversion 
in  these  paragraphs  and  a  scattering  of  them  through  the  bill,  where 
common  sense  would  seem  to  indicate  they  ought  all  to  be  put 
together.  If  this  first  paragraph  on  page  159  means  anything,  it 
means  your  intention  is  to  conduct  your  investigations  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  That  is  our  general  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yet  when  you  go  along  further  in  the  bill,  we  find 
the  paragraph  on  page  164  providing  lor  the  same  sort  of  work  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Now  what  part  of  the  appropriation  on  page  159 
do  you  contemplate  using  on  tne  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  With  the  appropriation  given  on  page  159,  if  we 
had  to  use  that  appropriation  we  probably  would  not  be  able  to  give 
more  than  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  out  of  that  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  why  can  you  not  shift  the  pargaraph  on  page 
164  and  put  it  in  under  the  paragraph  at  page  159,  in  its  proper  con- 
text and  relation  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  That  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Moore.  If  we  get  the  money,  it  is  immaterial  to  us  whether 
it  is  in  one  paragraph  or  two.     Wnat  we  need  is  the  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  is  we  have  to  justify  any  appropriation 
that  is  made  and  we  will  find  it  very  awkward  to  explain  this  diver- 
sion of  the  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  very  large  increase  in  this  item  on  page 
159.  In  1921  you  had  $7,500  and  you  are  estimating,  for  1923, 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Moore.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Radcliffe, 
what  our  relations  have  been  to  that  laboratory  out  there  and  the 
makeshifts  to  which  we  have  been  put  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  I  would  like  to  answer  this  other  question  first. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  industry  is  not  receiving  the  consideration  it 
merits.  That  old  appropriation  of  $7,500  did  not  admit  of  our 
doing  this  kind  of  worK  and  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at 
us,  and  we  believe  justly,  have  been  very  numerous.  In  recent 
years,  since  we  have  had  the  appropriation,  we  have  been  able 
to  render  the  industry  some  service  which  is  very  ^eatly  appre- 
ciated, but  we  can  not  do  it  with  any  such  appropriation  as  $7,500. 
That  item  alone  would  not  cover  the  expense  of  getting  up  the 
statistics  on  the  industries,  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  index  as  to 
the  trend.  We  should  spend  a  similar  amount  on  the  technological 
work.  I  wish  the  committee  could  come  out  and  see  our  labora- 
tory and  the  facilities  we  have  for  work  and  see  how  little  can  be 
done  with  that  old  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  able  to  justify 
all  of  these  appropriations.  The  comment  I  make  is  not  altogether 
one  of  criticism,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seems  rather  strange  to  sep- 
arate these  items  that  have  relation  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  This  work  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  started  some- 
thing in  this  way 

Mr.  Griffin.  1  know,  but  that  is  another  story.  The  point  is  this: 
On  page  159  you  have  a  general  paragraph,  presumably  relating  to 
all  of  your  activities,  and  it  includes  a  provision  for  ''methods  of 
preservation  and  utilization  of  fishery  proaucts.''  You  ask,  for  1923, 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000.  Then  we  go  along  further  in  the  bill 
and  on  pa^e  164  you  ask  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  practically 
the  same  thin^,  except  you  qualify  it  by  stating  ''methods  of  preser- 
vation of  Pacific  coast  fishes.^' 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  I  think  the  point  may  be  very  well  taken. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  proper  place  for  that,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
under  the  first  paragraph  on  pace  159. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  As  one  oi  tne  items  imder  that  general  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

for  investigation  of  the  pollution  of  waters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''For  investigation  of  pollution  of 
waters  as  affecting  fisheries,  including  compensation  of  employees 
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expenses  of  travel,  and  preparation  of  reports.  $7,500/*     Is  not  the 
Public  Health  Service  doing  this  same  work.  Doctor? 

Dr.  CoKER.  They  are  doing  some  work  from  the  standpoint  of 
pablic  health,  but  not  from  the  standpoint  of  fisheries. 

Mr.  Shke^'E.  Just  what  would  you  expect  to  do  with  this  appro* 
priation  i 

Dr.  CoKER.  In  the  first  [dace,  we  would  conduct  exp^iments  to 
find  out  just  which  of  the  polluting  substances  were  injurious  to  the 
fish  and  in  what  dilution  thev  are  injurious.  That  varies  with  the 
substance  and  with  the  water  into  which  it  is  dischaigeable.  Certain 
waters,  more  outlying  than  others,  will  take  up  more  acid,  for  example. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  ^ou  use  the  information  procured  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  do  you  not.  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  this 
information  is  to  be  used  that  is  set  out  here  i 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir:  we  can  use  that  information  to  some  extent. 
but  they  could  use  our  information  to  a  larger  extent.  The  efiTect  of 
these  substances  on  the  fish  and  on  the  small  organisms  that  consti* 
tute  the  food  of  the  fishes  is  really  one  of  the  methods  of  testing  the 
effect  of  water. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Have  you  been  doing  anything  along  this  line  in 
the  past  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  have  done  very  httle  systemaCically  imder  our 
general  appropriation. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Have  vou  ever  obtained  an  appropriation  before  for 
this  investigation  on  the  pollution  of  waters  i 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  have  not,  sir. 

^Ir.  Griffin.  Under  what  authority,  then,  have  you  been  acting 
in  conducting  those  studies  ? 

Dr.  CorBR.  The  inquiry  respecting  food  fishes  ^nerally.  But  the 
situation  just  now  is  so  acute  and  so  serious  that  the  little  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  handle  it  before  is  not  at  all 
adequate.  You  may  know  that  that  is  a  very  acute  question  just 
now  along  the  whole  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  contemplate,  if  this  appropriation  is  allowed, 
the  employment  of  special  men  for  that  work  i 

Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  su-.  We  have  to  have  a  rather  high  grade  man. 
too.  a  chemist 

Mr.  Shreye.  Why  could  you  not  use  the  information  you  get  from 
the  PubUc  Health  ^rvice  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  The  Public  Health  Service  does  not  ascertain  the  effect 
of  these  things  on  fishes  and  their  spawn.  For  example,  take  copper 
in  the  water  of  Bridgeport  Harbor:  From  the  standpoint  of  public 
health,  that  operates  to  no  injury;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
oyster  industry,  that  is  a  very  serious  pollution. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  about  the  Pittsburgh  situation  up  here  i 

Dr.  CoKER.  That  is  a  very  complicated  situation.  It  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  mine  wastes,  that  is,  the  waste  from  aban* 
doned  mines,  go  into  the  Ohio  River  and  its  upper  tributaries. 
That  requires  further  investigation.  It  will  likely  be  a  very  difficult 
situation  to  cope  with. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  vou  have  alreadjr  found  that  the  wastes 
from  those  mines  does  kill  the  fish.  That  is  already  proved  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 
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Dr.  CoKER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  known,  that  the  fish  have  practically 
disappeared  from  the  Ohio  River  down  to  a  certain  point,  and  that 
that  pollution  is  extending,  gradually,  down  the  river,  and  it  may  go 
farther. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  would  not  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  is  in  that  water  so  that  the  information  can  be 
used? 

Dr.  CoKER.  Well,  we  have  relied  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Army  engineers,  verv  largely,  for  information  on  that  par- 
ticular river;  but  they  would,  not  oe  able  to  give  us  the  information 
in  other  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  chemical  analysis  division  in  your 
bureau  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  vou  would  have  to  intrust  the  analysis  of 
the  water  to  some  other  bureau  of  the  Government  ? 

Dr.  CoKER.  We  would  be  able  to  do  that,  undoubtedly,  if  we  had 
this  small  appropriation,  because  the  man  that  we  would  employ 
would  be  a  cnemist  and  we  have  the  chemical  equipment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  other  instrumentalities  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  these  chemical  analyses;  you  could  take  a  sample  of  the 
water  and  send  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  probably  would  have  the  routine  analysis  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  We  have  done  that  in  the  past;  that  is 
our  general  practice,  but  there  would  be  special  determinations  that 
would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertam  what  particular  thing  it 
was  in  this  water  that  had  the  ill  effect,  if  ill  effect  were  observed. 
The  situation  is  a  very  complex  one,  as  Dr.  Coker  has  pointed  out. 
The  effect  on  the  fish  depends  not  only  on  the  material  which  is  dis- 
charged into  the  water,  but  on  the  concentration  of  that  material  at 
any  particular  point  in  the  stream,  and  also  upon  the  character  of  the 
water  which  is  m  tte  stream  naturally.  There  are  some  cases  where 
a  given  substance  would  be  advantageous  to  the  fry  and  not  what 
would  ordinarily  be  called  pollution. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  is  better  able  to  determine  that  question  than 
the  Public  Health  Service  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  believe  the  Public  Health  Service  can  deter- 
mine that  question  at  all,  as  far  as  fisheries  are  concerned.  They 
are  not  interested  in  the  fisheries;  they  know  nothing  about  the 
fisheries,  and  this  is  purely  a  fisheries  problem.  They  are  interested 
in  determining  what  the  effects  of  those  conditions  are  from  the  point 
of  view  of  puolic  health,  and  a  pollution  which  even  may  be  advan- 
tageous from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  health  might  be  fatal  to 
the  fishes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  trouble  is  the  term  '*  pollution  "as  you  use  it 

has  a  broader  meaning  than  in  its  ordinary  acceptation.     You  use 

'pollution"  to  describe  matter  that  is  destructive  to  the  life  of  fishes. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  any  material  that  is  contained  in  the  water 
resulting  from  other  than  natural  sources. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Foreign  matter  in  the  water  may  destroy  the  life  of 
fishes  and  may  not  necessarily  affect  human  life. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  not;  it' may  be  helpful  to  human  life  at  times. 
For  instance,  Dr.  Coker  mentioned  copper.  The  discharge  of  copper 
in  the  water  may  be  fatal  to  the  fishes,  but  it  would  also  be  fatal  to  the 
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bacteria  in  that  water,  which  bacteria  might  be  inimical  to  the  public 
health.  Therefore,  the  discharge  of  copper  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public  health  might  be  a  good  thing;  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
fisheries  it  might  be  a  very  bad  thing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  have  you  found  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  sew- 
age in  waters  to  be  on  the  life  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  has  a  very  complex  effect,  and  if  it  is  discharged  in 
large  quantities  it  is  fatal,  for  the  reason  that  it  contains  great  quan- 
tities of  organic  matter  which  oxidizes  in  the  water  under  the  activi- 
ties of  bacteria;  and,  in  oxidizing,  these  materials  extract  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  from  the  water,  which  is  the  material  on  which  aquatic 
life  depends,  and  if  it  is  not  there  aquatic  life  is  suffocated. 

Mr.  Griffix.  The  ordinary  sewage  in  the  water  is  not  detrimental 
to  the  fish,  is  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  depends  on  the  quantity.  It  is  like  every  other 
pollution.  There  are  pollutions  which,  in  some  quantity,  might  be 
perfectly  harmless.  Tne  ordinary  domestic  sewage,  the  sewage  from 
municipalities,  is  very  bad  in  large  quantities.  In  New  York  Harbor, 
for  instance,  there  are  belts  across  the  channels  that  are  practically 
devoid  of  oxygen  at  certain  times,  certain  seasons.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  activities  of  the  bacteria  are  very  energetic,  this  organic 
matter  is  oxidized  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no  free  oxygen  in  the  water 
for  the  support  of  life.  That  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  shad  are 
not  running  up  the  Hudson  River;  they  can  not  get  through  this  belt 
of  oxygenless  water. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  and  it  is  serious  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fisheries  but  from  the  standpoint  of  industry  in 
general.  Unless  we  have  some  information  which  will  tell  us  just 
under  what  conditions  pollution  affects  the  fisheries,  we  are  either 

foing  to  lose  our  fisheries  or  we  are  going  to  handicap  other  industries. 
*here  are,  perhaps,  one  dozen  bills  in  Congress  now,  some  of  which 
have  been  tne  subject  of  extended  hearings  nef ore  commit t<?es.  which 
would  practically  nearly  wipe  out  some  industries,  on  the  theory  that 
all  pollutions  are  injurious  to  fisheries.  We  do  not  know  that  they 
are  mjurious  to  fisheries.  They  probably  are,  undoubtedly,  injurious 
to  fisheries  ui  some  localities,  but,  everywhere,  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  you 
to  secure  this  information  without  having  the  Hpproj)riation  of  thi:* 
amoimt  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  absolutely  impossible.  No  other  agency  of  the 
Government  can  do  it  or  will  do  it.  The  other  agencies  of  the  Gor- 
emment  have  their  appropriations  for  their  own  purposes;  naturally 
they  are  interested  in  serving  their  own  purposes  and  naturally  their 
appropriations  will  be  spent  for  those  purposes  and  we  will  ^ret 
nothing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yesterdaj^  vou  remarked  that  the  reason  for  the 
extermination  in  the  Delaware  of  the  shad  was  on  account  of  pollution  ' 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  did  you  get  at  that  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  made  that  statement,  but  I  will  admit  on  the  basis  of 

Eurely  scientific  data  the  statement  was  not  justified.     But  we  do 
now  that  the  loss  of  the  fisheries  there  was  very  largeh'  coincident 
with  the  increase  of  the  pollution  of  the  Delaware  River,  particulariy 
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pollution  from  petroleum.  Now,  we  do  know  this,  that  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  are,  in  a  great  many  cases,  fatal  to  the  fish- 
eries; fatal  to  the  adult  fishes  themselves  and  fatal  to  the  young  fry 
which  swim  near  the  surface,  and  they  are  fatal  to  the  food  on  iraicn 
the  fish  primarily  depend  for  their  sustenance.     We  are  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Up  there  we  have  thought  the  main  cause  of  it  is 
dredging;  dredges  all  up  the  Delaware  have  been  dredging,  so  that  the 
fishes  could  not  get  up. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  certainly  admitting  bigger  ships  to  the 
Delaware  than  were  ever  able  to  get  up  there  before. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  think  the  shad  could  go  in  the  same  place 
with  the  ships  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  I  think  the  shad  could  follow  in  the  wake  of  a 
35-foot  vessel. 

Dr.  Coker.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Public  Health  Service  or  any  other  department, 
because  we  would  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  they  are  doing 
and  to  tie  up  our  work  to  theirs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  further  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  just  want  to  say  tnis  thing,  that  if  in  an  effort  to 
protect  the  fisheries  drastic  legislation  is  passed  without  funda- 
mental information  it  may  work  a  very  serious  ill  effect  to  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  If,  for  instance,  we  attempt  to  put 
out  of  business  the  coal  mines  in  western  Pennsylvania,  I  tnink  tnat 
the  country  at  large  would  not  support  the  attempt. 

FOR   EXPENSES    OF    REPRESENTATIVES    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    FOR 
INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  SEAL  HERDS  OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  **To  defray  the  expenses  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  on  a  commission  for  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  seal  herds  of  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  cov- 
ered by  the  treaty  of  July  7,  1911,  including  the  salaries  of  experts, 
expenses  of  travel  and  subsistence,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  therewith,  $5,000."  Is  this  commission  authorized 
by  law  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir.    Mr.  Bower  will  speak  to  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  Bower.  The  primary  objects  of  the  expedition  are  to  Jknow 
the  condition  of  the  fur-seal  herds  in  the  North  Pacific,  with  a  view 
to  proper  action  when  it  comes  to  renewing  the  fur-seal  treaty  which 
we  have  with  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan.  That  treaty  is  so 
hi^ly  advantageous  that  we  want  to  get  information  with  a  view 
to  its  renewal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  does  that  treatv  expire  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  expires  in  1926,  but  the  State  Department  has 
advised  us  that  it  is  time  to  begin  this  work.  Now  we  have  no  one 
iii  our  regular  employ  available  at  that  particular  season.  It  is 
at  the  peak  of  our  work  of  killing  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
so  that  we  need  a  certain  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
several  special  assistants — experts.  It  will  cover  their  salaries, 
their  traveling  expenses,  and  incidental  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  these  experts  come  from  your  department; 
we  they  idready  in  your  employ  ? 
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Mr.  BowerI  No.  We  have  in  mind  employing  them  from  the 
outside;  that  is  the  Secretary's  idea. 

Mr.  Moore'.  They  will  be  particularly  high-grade  men,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whose  findings  will  command  the  respect  of  everybody. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  this  commission  to  be  constitutecl?  Will 
it  be  made  up  from  representatives  of  this  country  and  the  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  will  be  our  own  expedition. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  providing  for  representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  way  the  para^aph  is  worded. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  representatives  of  omer  nations  to  sit  on  this 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  This  is  a  commission  or  board  of  inquiry  of  our  own 
making.  We  want  to  get  our  view  of  the  situation;  we  want  to 
visit  every  rookery  of  the  Russian  islands  and  the  Japanese  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  your  lan^age  is  rather  indefinitely  phrased. 

Mr.  Bower.  '*0f  representatives  of  the  United  States.'* 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  rather  indefinitely  phrased,  because  it  gives  the 
impression  you  are  providing  for  representatives  of  the  United  Statics, 
presumably  on  a  commission  on  which  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries will  sit,  and  that  is  not  your  purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  Bower.  Possibly  those  words  *^on  a  commission''  might  be 
omitted. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  idea  is  to  form  a  committee  or  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  these  conditions;  is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  absolutely  it.  We  want  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese  herds. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  speaking  of  getting  information  for  our 
country.  Would  not  these  experts  have  to  come  to  your  department 
for  the  data  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  would  be  temporary  employees  of  our  depart- 
ment. We  have  in  mind  a  number  of  men  in  the  scientific  world  wh<» 
have  been  on  such  commissions  before.  There  have  been  similar 
commissions  or  boards  of  inquiry,  if  you  mav  term  them  such,  wIh» 
have  visited  these  particular  islands.  Possibly  one  of  the  men  would 
be  drawn  from  another  department;  a  man  we  have  in  mind,  who 
has  visited  all  three  groups  of  islands,  is  employed  in  another  depart- 
ment. We  could,  perhaps,  secure  his  detail,  and  to  that  extent  there 
would  be  a  saving  on  this  item. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  commission  would  meet  in  1923,  would 
they  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  It  would  be  the  purpose  to  have  the  work  done  this 
year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  would  not  you,  as  the  chief  of  tliis  division, 
have  more  data  than  they  could  possibly  get  and  more  information 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  up  there  than  they  could  possiblv 
get  in  just  an  incidental  visit  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  considerable  information  and  I  would  like 
to  go  on  the  expedition.     I  think  it  would  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  make  an  annual  trip  to  Alska,  do  you  not  i 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  but  we  can  not  draw  from  our  regular  staff  to 
do  this  particular  work.  The  work  must  be  done  in  a  very  short 
time. 
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Mr,  GRimN.  Will  you  kindly  state  just  what  the  work  is  you 
propose  this  body  of  experts  are  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  To  visit  every  fur-seal  rookery  on  each  of  the  islands. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

Mr.  Griffin,  to  ascertain  what? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  number  of  seals  there.  We  want  to  make  an 
accurate  census.  Now,  the  taking  of  a  census  is  not  an  easy  job; 
it  recjuires  several  people  simultaneously  to  do  it  right.  We  want  to 
inquire  into  the  general  administration  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
islands  and  we  want  to  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  sea  otters  in  the 
North  Pacific,  because  sea  otters  are  mentioned  just  as  much  in  the 
treaty  as  fur  seals.  Wherever  a  reference  to  fur  seals  appears  there 
also  appears  a  reference  to  sea  otters.  That  is  a  very  valuable  sea 
mammal,  which  is  protected  in  Alaskan  waters.  Its  killing  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  you  are  going  to  take  a  census  of  the 
seals  in  1923  and  sign  the  treaty  in  1926.  According  to  your  own 
statement  there,  it  would  not  be  anywhere  near  accurate,  because 
you  have  a  large  production  every  year,  and  this  is  three  years  now 
from  the  time  when  you  will  sign  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Bower.  Well,  we  can  figure  the  ratio  of  increase  very  closely. 
As  the  situation  exists  now,  we  have  no  information  with  respect 
to  the  Russian  islands. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  -Then  you  want  this  for  the  information  of  the 
other  parties,  not  yourself,  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Wer.  We  want  it  for  our  own  information,  too.  We  do  not 
have  it  now. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  want  it  for  your  own  information  in  your 
»ie|otiations  with  the  other  parties  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  he  wants  this  inform- 
ation with  reference  to  the  Japanese  and  Russian  islands. 

Mr.  Bower.  We  feel  we  need  that  information.  We  have  data  for 
our  own  islands. 

Mr.  Moore.  Those  items  will  be  involved  in  any  negotiations  con- 
cerning ours.     The  whole  thing  is  tied  up  together. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  census  of  seals,  for  instance,  is  sufficiently  full 
and  complete  on  our  own  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.     Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  you  have  representatives  there  who  give 
you  that  information.  The  only  gap  seems  to  be  in  the  figures  on  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  islands. 

Mr.  Bower.  Absolutely.  There  is  no  stable  government  in  Russia 
^'ith  which  we  can  negotiate.  We  have  various  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  seals  on  the  Russian  islands,  the  number  varying  all  the 
^av  from  16,000  to  60,000.  We  think  perhaps  there  are  50,000  or 
60,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  corresponding  agreement  with  the 
Iwissian  and  Japanese  Governments  as  to  a  share  in  their  output  of 
seals—their  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  have  with  Japan ;  we  get  a  share  of  their  skins. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Japan  gets  15  per  cent  o?  our  catch  of  seals  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  we  get 
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Mr.  Bower.  We  get  10  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  output. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Of  tne  Japanese  catch  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  and  we  have  had  no  one  over  there  to  check  up 
and  observe  the  situation  on  their  islands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  anybody  on  their  islands  to  check  our 
figures? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  have  sent  a  representative  to  our  islands.  It 
was  a  few  years  ago;  it  was  not  recently.  But  we  never  had  anyone 
over  there  since  the  treaty  was  promulgated,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  if  they  have  faith  in  us,  don't  you  think  we 
should  have  faith  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  essential 
information  when  we  are  negotiating  a  new  treaty. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  approximate  figures  have  you  as  to  the  catch 
of  seals  on  these  Japanese  and  Russian  islands,  as  compared  to  our 
own? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  last  information  we  have  is  that  555  seals  wore 
taken  on  the  Japanese  islands. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-five;  a  comparatively  small 
number.     It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  North  Pacific  herds. 
Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  Russian  islands  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  I  think  the  last  figures  we  had  was  a  take  of  about  SiH) 
seals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  are  only  1,350  seals  all  together  in  those  two 
groups  of  islands  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  That  is  according  to  the  information  we  have. 
Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  we  have,  on  our  island,  a  census  of  550,000. 
have  we  not  ? 
Mr.  Bower.  Yes;  that  is  the  approximate  number  in  our  herd. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  their  catch  or  their  census  is  hardly  worth  while 
considering,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  We  think  it  is  worth  while.  It  has  not  been  the  object 
of  a  special  study  or  investigation  all  these  years,  and  now  seems  to  be 
a  good  time  to  undertake  such  an  investigation  or  inquiry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  of  these  seal  beds  are  there;  just  the 
three  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  The  three  groups.  The  Russian  group  of  islands,  the 
Kommandorski  Islands,  which  are  somewhat  the  same  as  our  islands: 
there  are  two  islands  40  or  50  miles  apart,  as  I  have  noted  on  the 
chart.  I  have  never  been  over  there,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the 
department  to-day  who  has  ever  visited  those  islands,  other  than  our 
oWn.  So  that  before  we  go  up  to  the  State  Department  to  talk  thi< 
situation  over  we  feel  as  though  we  ought  to  nave  some  first>hand 
information. 

-  Mr.  Dickinson.  And  these  are  the  principal  seal  beds  of   tl:e 
country? 

Mr.  Bower.  Of  the  world.  There  are  a  few  off  Lobos  Island,  on 
the  Uruguayan  coast,  and  a  few  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  thev 
get  a  few  s^ins;  but  the  take  of  skins  from  those  groups  is  almost  nil 
m  the  world's  markets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  seals  migrate  as  far  eastward  as  Greenland  ami 
Iceland  ? 
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Mr.  B6wER.  Oh,  no;  the  fur  seals  only  migrate  as  far  as  the  lower 
California  coast;  that  is,  from  our  herd.  The  others  go  down  the 
Japanese  coast  and  down  the  Asiatic  side.  Of  course,  you  must 
not  confuse  the  ordinary  hair  seals,  which  are  found  the  world  over, 
with  fur  seals.  The  hair  seal  looks  very  much  the  same  as  the  fur 
seal  in  outward  appearance,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  under- 
neath coat  of  the  fur  seal,  it  has  a  fine,  rich,  velvety  coating. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  San  Francisco  seals  are  really  not  seals  at 
all;  they  are  sea  lions? 

Mr.  fiowER.  They  are  sea  lions.  They  are  not  even  hair  seals. 
The  so-called  trained  seals  of  the  vaudeville  shows  ordinarily  are 
young  sea  lions. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  the  natives  use  seal  meat  up  there  to  live  on, 
on  these  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Oh,  yes;  especially  the  fall  killings  are  given  over  to 
that  purpose  and  as  much  of  the  meat  is  preserved  as  they  can  eat. 
Formerly  they  ate  it  very  largely,  but  our  physicians  have  recom- 
mended its  discontinuance  in  part,  as  it  lowered  the  general  health 
of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  Doctor,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  S52,620 
over  the  appropriation  for  1920,  including  your  deficiencies.  I  wish 
vou  would  think  this  over  verv  carefully  and  see  if  there  is  any 
way  we  can  make  that  much  of  a  reduction  so  as  to  bring  it  down 
to  about  the  same  amount  we  had  last  year.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  it;  we  will  let  you  think  about  it  and  call  you  again  before 
we  get  through. 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  very  full  and  complete 
information  you  have  given  us. 

}ifiT.  Moore.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  a  very 
considerate  and  courteous  hearing. 


Tuesday,  February  14,  1922. 

printing  and  binding,  department  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  little  item  we  omitted  last  week,  printing 
and  binding  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  There  is  an  estimate 
here  for  1923  of  $550,000,  and  it  appears  that  the  1922  appropriation 
only  carried  $325,000.  There  is  quite  a  material  increase.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  to  us  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

STATEHENT  OF  MS.  THOMAS  F.  McKEON,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
DIVISIOlSr  OF  PUBLICATIONS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  COM- 
KEECE. 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  department's  estimate  is  $550,000,  an  increase 
of  $225,000  over  the  appropriation  for  1922.  Of  this  amount,  $143,425 
is  required  for  the  worK  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  bureau  has 
not  participated  in  the  department's  allotment  since  1919,  as  the 
printing  and  binding  for  tnat  bureau  during  the  decennial  census 
period  of  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1922,  is  chargeable  against  the 
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appropriation  for  the  Fourteenth  Census.  Eliminating  the  amount 
required  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  increase  in  the  departments 
estunate  for  1923  over  the  allotment  for  1922  is  $81,000. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  There  is  quite  a  diflFerence. 

Mr.  McKeon.  For  comparative  purposes,  that  represents  the 
increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  ask  Mr.  Steuart,  after  a  while,  to  tell  us  what 
he  is  going  to  do  with  this  $143,000,  and  you  may  confine  yourself  to 
the  $81,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Of  this  increase  of  $81,000,  $49,476  is  requested  for 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conmierce,  and  $31,799  for  the 
other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department. 

Very  little  opportunity  exists  in  our  department  for  further  print- 
ing economies.  Our  department  has  a  number  of  publications  show- 
ing the  results  of  scientific  and  trade  investigations.  Practically  all 
of  our  publications,  our  expensive  publications,  are  specifically  au- 
thorized by  law.  For  instance,  our  report  on  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  the  most  expensive  report  we  print,  costing  approxi- 
mately $20,000,  is  specifically  authorized.  Tne  Statistical  Abstract, 
costing  approximately  $8,000,  and  the  weekly  Commerce  Reports, 
costingmore  than  $1,000  each  issue,  are  specifically  authorized. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  you  able  to  get  this  material  out  with  suffix 
cient  promptness  to  the  public  so  that  it  will  be  a  material  benefit  td 
American  business  men  in  competing  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  J 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  should  say  yes,  sir.  We  print  statistics  of  imports 
and  exports  in  the  publication  called  '*  Monthly  Sunmiary  of  ForeiOT 
Commerce,'*  and  tnrough  special  efforts  of  the  issuing  bureau  tW 
publication  has  been  advanced  possibly  two  weeks.  T^ie  Decembet 
issue  shows  figures  for  that  month  and  other  periods.  At  the  close 
of  business  on  December  31,  the  figures  are  tabulated,  checked  up  ano 
compiled,  and  the  copy  goes  to  the  printer  within  18  days.  Printed 
copies  are  received  a  week  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  just  explained  that  the  major  portion  ol 
this  increase  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Conajnerce. 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  is  of  the  increase  of  $81,575,  which  is  the  in- 
crease for  the  whole  department  over  the  preceding  year,  excluding 
the  amount  required  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  seems  to  be  some  increase  in  the  Bureau  ol 
Navigation.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  McKeon.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  ol 
$5,000  over  the  allotment  for  this  year;  that  is,  the  suballotmont 
made  within  the  department.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  during  1921  their  aotual  expenditures  were  $24,987.71. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  consider  this  an  increase,  then  I 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  is  an  increase  over. the  allotment  for  1922,  but  in 
order  to  do  the  work  for  this  bureau  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
we  will  have  to  increase  their  suballotment  of  $20,000  by  getting  thfl 
money  from  some  other  source.  I  know  that  the  $20,000  suballotted 
to  them  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  do  that  without  incmring  a  deficiency  t 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  any  dcficienry 
this  year.  The  expenditiures  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  I  can  give 
you  m  detail. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  McKeon.  They  publish  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation.  Also  a  list  of  merchant  vessels,  specifically  required 
by  law,  which  report  gives  the  names  of  the  vessels,  their  tonnage, 
call  letters,  the  year  in  which  built,  where  built,  etc.  We  also 
publish  a  list  of  seagoing  vessels.  The  list  of  merchant  vessels  is 
those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  other  is  the  seagoing 
vessels.  This  bureau  prints  the  navigation  laws  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing commercial  and  Government  radio  stations.  All  of  those  reports 
are  specifically  required  by  law. 

There  are  also  printed  lists  of  amateur  and  commercial  radio 
stations.  That  constitutes  their  publication  work,  except  a  monthly 
list  of  documented  seagoing  vessels,  which  is  printed  in  very  small 
editions.  Other  items  woula  be  blank  forms,  letterheads,  envelopes, 
memorandum  sheets,  blank  books,  etc.,  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
office  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  $10,000  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
can  you  explain  that?  The  allotment  for  1922  was  $35,000  and  now 
you  are  asking  for  $45,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Their  actual  expenditures  in  1921  were  $38,899.38. 
A  statement  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  says  that  owing 
to  the  lack  of  printing  funds  during  1921  approximately  20  reports 
covering  investigations  by  the  bureau  could  not  be  printed,  and  the 
results  of  that  much  of  the  bureau^s  work  were  not  made  known  to 
the  industries  oif  the  country.  It  is  estimated  by  the  bureau  that  it 
viU  take  $45,000  to  cover  its  printing  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  1923. 
1  am  satisfied  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  not  had  a  sufficient  fund 
available  for  printing,  and  as  a  result  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  made  known  only  through  the  news- 
papers, informal  typewritten  statements,  mimeographed  statements, 
and  the  publicity  given  through  technical  and  trade  ioumals. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  lou  consider  this  amount  absolutely  necessary  to 
carn^  on  their  work,  do  you  ? 

\jfr.  McKeon.  Absolutely  necessary.  I  want  to  say,  as  a  general 
statement,  that  the  estimates  relating  to  the  department  have  been 
gone  over  very  carefully.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Division 
of  Publications  has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  all  of  the  bureaus  in 
eliminating  waste  wherever  it  was  found,  or  wherever  any  printing 
and  binding  could  be  eliminated.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  little 
matter.  In  order  to  keep  within  our  allotment  for  1922,  and  also 
in  line  with  the  adopted  policy  of  the  department  to  curtail  free 
distribution,  which  we  think  means  wasteful  distribution,  we  have 
cut  down  the  editions  of  a  great  many  of  our  publications.  We  have 
reduced  the  edition  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  from  5,000  copies 
to  750  copies.  We  had  a  mailing  list  calling  for  5,000  copies,  out 
nearly  all  of  those  on  the  list  were  notified  that  hereafter  the  pub- 
lication would  be  sold  by  the  superintendent  of  documents  and  the 
free  distribution  confined  to  an  official  distribution  entirely. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  your  various  publications  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  statistics,  ana  I  feel  a  great 
pride  in  these  statistics.  They  show  that  our  department  has 
adopted  the  scientific  and   correct  policy  in   the  handling  of  the 
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distribution  of  its  publications,  confining  the  free  distribu 
newspapers,  Members  of  Congress,  and  trade  organizations- 
who  really  should  have  free  copies.  During  1919,  the  receip 
the  sales  of  publications  issued  by  our  department  were  $ 
Publications  are  sold  by  the  superintendent  of  documeni 
price  that  does  not  include  setting  the  type,  but  merely  the 

ftrinting  from  electrotype  plates.  Many  of  the  pubUcations  t 
or  5  or  10  cents. 

Compared  with  1919,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
for  1921,  which  show  that  the  receipts  from  sales  were  i 
In  two  years  there  was  an  increase  in  tiie  sales  of  publications 
by  our  department  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  All  of  that  money  is  covered  into  the  Trea 
suppose  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Absolutely  every  bit  of  it  is  covered  into  the 
ury.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  publications  of  one  bu 
our  department,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Con 
during  one  year,  1921,  amounted  to  more  than  $45,000.  Thi 
cates,  to  my  mind,  that  the  publications  contain  worth-while  ir 
tion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  McKbon.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  note  your  average  for  printing  for  the 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  the  years  1917  to 
$130,000.  The  highest  amount  ever  appropriated  is  $160,000 
is  for  the  year  1921,  and  in  your  estimate  for  1923  you  are 
for  $195,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  In  connection  with  that,  we  must  keep  n 
that  Congress  haa  authorized  that  particular  bureau  to  ext 
operations.  During  the  pa-st  few  months  there  have  been  i 
in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  many  ne 
of  activity — commodity  divisions  and  geographical  di' 
Certain  investigations  have  been  authorized  oy  Congress,  the 
of  which  hftve  to  be  printed  or  the  investigations  will  be  c 
value. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  expansions  the  result  of  legislal 
are  they  the  result  of  policies  adopted  by  the  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  I  think  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  a  r* 
leg^lation,  are  they  not.  Dr.  Klein? 

Dr.  Klein.  Specifically  so.  The  deficiency  appropriation 
June  authorized  us  to  spend  $250,000  for  new  divisions  in  st 
export  industries.  We  nave  established  14  of  those  and  thei 
have  been  created  of  men  of  the  highest  caliber,  selected  with  p 
lar  reference  to  their  specific  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  specific  amount  of  this  appropria 
allocated  to  those  new  divisions  ? 

Dr.  Klein.  Those  are  all  within  the  Bureau  of  Foreif 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  the  $195,000,  of  course,  will  be  u 
the  entire  bureau.  A  very  large  piortion  of  it,  I  imagine,  will  1 
to  print  the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  by  these  di 
The  work  they  do,  for  example,  is  best  shown  in  Commerce  R 
Articles  on  foodstuffs  and  coal  ar<?  edited  by  the  chiefs  ir 
commodity  divisioos.  They  produce  an  enonnous  amount  o1 
'ial  that  can  not  even  be  published  in  Commerce  Reports 
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<Mrder  to  secure  the  most  effective  distribution  of  that,  we  have  to 
print  all  kinds  of  folders  and  special  agents'  series,  miscellaneous 
series,  etc. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  going  to  have 
some  trouble  in  explaining  to  the  House  the  expansion  of  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  reason  you  nave  an  application  for  an  increase  of^per- 
sonnel,  of  publications,  and  all  along  the  line  there  is  shown  an 
inclination  to  expand — probably  the  result  of  legislation — but  it 
ought  to  be  very  thoroughly  covered  in  these  hearings  or  the  chair- 
man will  have  a  bad  half  hour. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  referred  to  thfe  List  of  Merchant  Vessels,  which 
you  reduced  from  5,000  copies  down  to  750.  Did  that  materially 
reduce  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  did. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  It  eflFected  a  saving  of  approximately  $6,000 — over 
50  per  cent.  It  was  necessary  to  do  that  m  order  to  get  by  on  our 
allotment  for  1922.  In  addition,  it  was  also  necessary  for  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  has  heretofore  issued  an 
annual  report  showing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  world, 
with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  to  determine  that 
they  would  print  that  every  two  vears  instead  of  each  year.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  called  on  the  department  for  that 
report.  They  were  advised  that  we  did  not  have  the  money  avail- 
able to  print  it,  and  that  it  would  be  discontinued  for  1922  and  printed 
in  1923.  The  Finance  Committee  stated  that  the  material  m  that 
report  was  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and  if  the  depart- 
ment would  fumisn  the  manuscript  they  would  authorize  a  com- 
mittee print,  which  they  have  done — indicating  we  have  been  obliged 
to  go  too  far  to  keep  within  our  1922  allotment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  some  new  language  here: 

That  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per  centnm  of  this  appropriation  may  be  expended 
for  salaries  of  persons  detailed  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  service  as 
copy  editors. 

Will  you  kindly  explain  that  provision  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  look  upon  that  as  a  very  important 
item.  It  has  forits  purpose  the  effecting  of  economies.  With  the 
limited  personnel  of  tne  Division  of  Publications  it  is  very  difficult — 
practically  impossible — to  give  careful  analysis  to  all  of  the  manuscripts 
submitted  for  printing.  A  great  many  of  our  publications  are 
statistical.  Frequently  writers  in  tabulating  statements,  unless  it 
is  a  form  that*  has  been  adopted  and  in  use  for  some  time,  are  rather 
extravagant,  and  unless  they  are  condensed  they  will  spread  out 
into  many  pages.  Tabular  matter  is  very  expensive  printing,  and 
i^  we  had  the  privilege  of  getting  a  detail  of  a  trained  employee  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  we  could  effect  economies  by  con- 
solidating statements.  Instead  of  having  them  cover  a  dozen  pages, 
perhaps  we  could  get  the  same  material  in  two  pages.  I  am  satisfied 
we  could  save  in  our  allotment  $10,000  a  year  by  expending  $2,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  expenditure  of  $2,000  a  duplication — is  that 
wlditional  compensation  for  these  men  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  No.  If  the  committee  recommends  that,  and  it 
hecomes  l^islation,  we  could  make  requisition  on  the  Public  Printer 
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for  the  services  of  one  of  his  men.  It  would  not  mean  any  appropria- 
tion at  all;  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  making  of  an  appropriation; 
it  merely  means  granting  us  the  privilege  to  pay  out  oi  our  printing 
and  binding  appropriation  for  the  detail  of  men  to  help  out  during 
certain  emergencies  in  effecting  economies. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  existing  law 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  existing  law  prohibits  that  unless  it  is  specifically 
authorized. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  provision  in  the  existing  law  is  that — 

No  part  of  any  money  appropriated  in  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  employed 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office  while  "detailed  for  or  performing  service  in  any 
other  executive  branch  of  the  public  service  of  the  United  States  imless  such  detail 
be  authorized  by  law. 

Now,  it  is  your  purpose  here,  by  this  proviso,  to  make  an  exception 
to  this  general  law  that  I  have  just  read  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  would  be  sufficient.^ 
It  would  not  reouire  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,800  or  $2,000.' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  not  say  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  then;  would  not 
that  be  better  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  department,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  these  men  paid  on  the  Government  Printing 
Office  nay  roll  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes;  and  we  would  pay  the  Public  Printer  out  of 
our  printing  and  binding  fund  the  amount  of  their  salaries  during 
the  period  of  detail.  It  does  not  require  any  appropriation,  but  it 
would  eflFect  a  saving  in  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  limit  that  to  ^'not  to 
exceed  $2,000,''  rather  than  '^not  to  exceed  1  per  cent.'' 

Mr.  McKeon.  That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

printing  and  binding,  bureau  of  census. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.   WILLIAM  M.   STEUABT,   DIRECTOB  OF 

THE  BUBEAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  vou,  Mr.  Steuart. 
We  would  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to  spend  that  $143,000. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  transfer  of  the  appropriation  for  the  census  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  1923  leads  to  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  for  the  department, 
much  is  hardly  justified.  You  wiU  probably  recall  that  all  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Census  Bureau  during  the  census  period  were  to  be 
paid  from  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  for  the  census.  That 
mcluded  printing  and  everything  else.  Therefore,  when  the  census 
period  started  the  appropriation  took  over  to  itself  all  of  our  expenses, 
which  included  the  printing,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  reduced  accordingly. 

The  printing  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  necessarily  are 
very  heavy,  consisting  as  they  do  of  billions  of  blanks  and,  in  addition, 
the  publication  of  large  quarto  volumes  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Now,  it  is  my  expectation  that  all  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
printing  of  the  Fourteenth  Census  will  be  paid  from  the  appropriation 
♦hat  expires  next  July.    Therefore,  the  estimate  for  the  1923  expenses, 
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that  under  the  law  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce general  fund  for  printing  and  binding,  will  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  blanks  and  reports  that  will  be  issued  during  next  year. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  will  care  to  have  me  enumerate  all  the 
items  covering  that  $143,000,  but  I  will  enumerate  just  some  of  the 
main  ones. 

For  instance,  the  report  on  mortality  for  1921,  for  which  the  figures 
will  be  printed  in  1923,  will  cost  $14,700.  The  last  preceding  report 
cost  $13,509.  There  is  a  very  small  increase,  and  that  increase  is 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  registration  area  into  other  States,  where 
there  are  additional  deaths  reported. 

Another  large  item  is  the  one  for  the  statistics  of  births,  of  $4,700. 
That  represents  a  decrease  from  $6,400  that  we  had  the  preceding 
year,  because  we  have  found  that  we  could  eliminate  some  of  the 
figures  or  some  of  the  lines  of  presentation  that  had  been  included 
in  preceding  reports. 

Another  item,  of  $10,000,  represents  the  statistical  atlas  for  the 
census  of  1914.  That  is  one  publication  that  we  can  not  get  out 
during  the  census  period,  because  the  information  on  which  the  atlas 
is  based  is  not  finished  until  the  end  of  the  period.  And,  as  I  ex- 
plained when  I  was  before  the  committee  some  time  ago,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  each  census  to  publish  a  statistical  atlas.  The  atlas 
for  the  census  of  1910  cost  $13,500,  and  we  have  estimated  $10,000 
for  thig  one,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $3,000. 

Another  item  of  $10,000  consists  of  job  printing  and  is  represented 
principally  by  the  printing  of  4,000,000  blanks — one  is  for  the  cer- 
tificate oi  birth  and  the  other  is  for  the  certificate  of  death.  Those 
blanks  are  distributed  to  registrars  and  people  in  each  State,  who 
collect  that  information  and  send  it  to  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  estimate  of  $143,000  was  prepared  before  we  were  aware  that 
we  would  have  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business  that  was  referred  to  and  explained  by  me  the  last  time 
I  was  before  the  committee.  We  estimate  that  it  will  cost  $15,000 
and  I  have  got  to  provide  some  way  to  make  that  up  out  of  the  esti- 
mates we  have  suomitted  to  you.  Whether  I  will  succeed  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  imagine  if  we  print  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness we  will  make  it  up  without  asking  for  any  deficit  appropriation. 
Now,  I  have  brought  with  me  two  publications  that  I  thought  you 
would  inquire  about.  One  is  an  Annual  of  International  Causes  of 
Death.  That  is  a  book  that  enumerates  all  the  causes  of  death  and 
gives  them  a  serial  number  that  has  been  agreed  upon  in  interna- 
tional conferences. 

Here  is  a  volume  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  proper  presenta- 
tion of  the  statistics,  because  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time 
a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting  the  causes  of  death. 

Another  one  is  an  index  of  the  joint  causes  of  death.  Very  frequently 
there  is  more  than  one  cause  for  the  person's  death,  and  we  have  to 
decide  which  is  the  predominating  cause  and  to  assign  that  in  our 
statistics  for  deaths.  Therefore  we  have  got  to  bring  together  almost 
all  of  the  causes  of  death  under  certain  other  causes  of  death  and  to 
group  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  editors  in  editing  these  little  slips 
of  the  causes  of  death  can  assign  them  to  the  proper  cause. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  get  thb  information  from  the  Stat4 
you  not! 

Mr.  Steuart,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  HiiTCHiNSON,  A  doctor  gives  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  d 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hltciiinson.  Of  what  benefit  is  this? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  may  give  two  or  three  causes  for  the  pc 
death. 

Mr.  HcTcmssoN.  Suppose  he  does ! 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  to  assign  it  to  one;  we  can  not  give 
all  of  them. 
,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  know  what  benefit  this  book  is. 

Mr.  Steuaet.  That  book  puts  under  each  cause  all  the  subsi 
causes  that  are  associated  with  that  cause  in  general.  Inte 
adhesions  may  be  the  cause  of  death;  it  may  be  hernia.  They  i 
call  it  intestinal  adhesions,  but  it  is  hernia,  and  he  says  it  is  b 
The  clerk,  in  editing  that  certificate  of  hernia,  has  to  refer  tc 
and  say  that  he  has  signs  of  intestinal  adhesions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  benefit  is  that  to  humanity?  What 
does  it  do  the  people  to  know  that  after  a  person  is  dead  and  ! 
tificate  is  given  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  suppose  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  people  to 
how  many  are  dying  of  tuberculosis,  liver  complaint,  or  cancer 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  aid  to  science! 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  should  say  it  was.  You  want  to  know" 
diseases  are  predominating  in  different  localities  and  the  per  c 
death  rate  for  those  different  diseases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  are  these  books  distributed;  whei 
they  go ! 

Mr.  Steuart.  On  the  joint  causes  of  death,  there  are  500  of  1 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  bound ! 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  they  are  all  bound.     Of  international  c 
of  death,   there   are   1,000.     These  books  'are  only  distributi 
persons  who  are  compiling  statistics,  who  are  making  out 
death  certificates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  distribute  to  the  different  libraries 
colleges  throughout  the  country  1 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  they  are  asked  for. 

Mr.  Grifhn.  What  is  the  demand  for  them! 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  not  a  great  demand  for  them,  because 
not  generally  known  they  are  available.     We  do  not  publish  thei 
general  gratuitous  distribution.     They  are  for  scientific  work 
actual  use  in  compiling  statistics. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  much  would  you  say  the  cost  of  those  i 
Mr.  Steuart.  That  annual  of  international  causes  of  dea 
$2,500.    The  last  one  cost  »2,400.    The  joint  causes  of  death 
S2,100. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  the  last  edition,  19141 
Mr.  Steuart,  Yes.     We  are  estimating  now  for  a  new  edi 
U  does   not   come   out  regularly.     There   have   been   conside 
changes  in  the  list  there  at  the  international  conference. 

Just  one  other  thing.  While  I  am  talking  about  these  caua 
death,  I  might  refer  to  this  little  edition,  a  pocket  reference  1 
Phis  is  the  only  thing  we  publish  in  connection  with  this  ci 
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of  death  for  gratuitous  distribution.  There  are  200,000  copies  of 
that  little  book  printed  and  distributed  to  physicians.  They  cost 
$2,500. 

Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

aids  to  navigation,  raritan  river. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  T.  FEANK  APPLEBY,  A  EEPEESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGEESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  only  want  to  speak 
for  two  or  three  minutes  on  a  supplementary  item  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  pertains  to  the  lignts  in  Raritan  River,  which  river 
runs  from  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  South  Amboy  end  Perth  Amboy. 
Tbe  appropriation  also  calls  for  lights  in  the  Raritan  Bay,  which  takes 
in  Pertn  Amboy,  Roosevelt,  Chrome,  and  the  points  on  the  Staten 
Island  shore. 

That  is  a  very  busy  section  of  New  York  Harbor;  there  is  a  very 

freat  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  railroad  terminals  of  the 
ennsylvania  Railroad,  from  their  docks  at  South  Ambov,  through 
barees  into  the  various  plants  along  the  Raritan  Bay  and  into  New 
York  Bay,  and  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  the  shipping  interests, 
as  well  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  New  Brunswick  and  Perth 
Amboy  have  petitioned  Congress  to  furnish  the  lights. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Dawes,  it  having  been  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Lighthouse  Commission  among  a  number  of  items 
which  came  in.  In  the  general  proposition  it  was  not  in,  because 
they  did  not  know  the  importance  of  it.  I  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Dawes,  and  Mr.  Putnam,  who  has  charge  of  the  lighthouse  work, 
went  with  me,  and  we  met  Mr.  Dawes,  and  Mr.  Putnam  explained 
to  him  it  was  a  very  necessary  item  and  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  original  amount.  Mr.  Dawes  said  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  but  was  perfectly  willing  to  refer  it  to  the  people 
who  did  know  something.  So  he  sent  out  an  inquiry  through  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  maritime  interests  in  and  around  New  York 
Harbor,  and  that  section,  and  the  report  came  back,  favorable,  stating 
that  the  section  should  be  lighted  and  it  would  be  money  wefl 
expended. 

In  brief,  that  is  about  the  situation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  that  the  improvement  where  it  was  shown  they 
had  1,5  boats  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dawes,  on  file  here  in  his 
snpplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Appleby.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Putnam  referred  to  the  channel  along  the  south- 
east coast  of  Staten  Island  from  Princess  Bay  to  Perth  Amboy  and 
Keyport;  that  is  the  section  to  which  he  referred. 

fir.  Dickinson.  This  is  the  item  in  the  supplemental  estimate  that 
^ame  in  here  and  was  one  of  the  last  items  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Daw^es's  statement  shows  there  are  15  boats  a  month, 
and  if  they  only  have  15  boats  they  can  use  lanterns. 
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Mr.  Appleby.  That  is  wrong,  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  ought  to  be  something  in  the  record  to  show 
it  is  wrong,  because  that  is  the  way  the  record  stands  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Putnam  was  of  the  opinion  that  was  a  misprint, 
I  beUeve,  and  promised  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  because  Mr.  Putnam  went  with  me  to  gather  the 
figures  which  we  submitted  and  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee, 
snowing  the  number  of  boats.  There  is  a  large  number  of  boats,  and  I 
will  say  they  are  mostly  coal  barges  going  from  the  coal  docks  to  the 
plants.  And  he  makes  a  very  strong  recommendation  and  I  will  file 
that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  put  in  with  your  statement  the  traffic  there  is. 
because  as  the  record  stands  now  there  are  only  15  boats,  and  we 
would  have  to  have  something  to  show  that  is  absolutely  erroneous. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

FOR  executing  PRECISE  TRIANGULATION  AND  LEVELING  IN  REGIONS 

SUBJECT  TO   EARTHQUAKES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  HENKT  E.  BABBOUB  AHD  HON.  PHILIP 
D.  SWING,  BEPBESENTATIVES  IN  CONOBESS  FBOM  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFOBNIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  you  gentlemen  want  to  make  some 
statements  in  reference  to  the  item,  ''For  executing  precise  triangu- 
lation  and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  $15,000," 
requested  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  this  item,  as  it  has 
been  described  to  me,  is  that  the  Coast  Range  Mountains  of  California 
are  moving  north.  That  is  a  rather  starthng  statement,  and  I  ^nil 
confess  that  it  startled  me  the  first  time  I  heard  it,  but  they  say  that 
they  have  definitely  determined  that  this  section  of  the  countrv  is 
moving  north  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  meter  to  a  meter  a  year.  The 
theory  of  the  geologists  and  the  men  connected  with  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  that  when  that  movement  of  the  earth 
reaches  a  certain  point  and  creates  a  certain  amount  of  stress,  there 
will  be  a  break  and  an  earthquake,  and  that  this  movement  of  the 
earth  is  the  cause  of  the  earthquakes. 

They  do  not  know  and  have  not  any  information  as  to  how  much 
stress  will  cause  an  earthquake,  and  the  purpose  of  thisappropriation 
is  to  make  tests  and  determine,  if  they  can,  just  the  amount  of  move- 
ment that  will  result  in  an  earthquake,  and  possibl}^  devise  a  way  of 
forecasting  earthquakes.  They  are  not  very  optimistic  about  being 
able  to  determine  the  exact  date  upon  which  an  earthquake  wiU 
happen  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  they  compare  the  work,  which 
they  desire  to  do,  with  the  work  being  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Of  course,  the  Weather  Bureau  reports  the  weather  from  day  to  day. 
One  of  the  plans  they  have  in  mind  is  to  sink  a  cement  shaft  some- 
where in  that  territory,  and  I  believe  they  have  located  about  the 
place  where  they  want  to  sink  one  or  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them, 
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and  then  run  lines  from  that  shaft  or  shafts  to  possibly  Reno,  Nev., 
another  one  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  another  one,  possibly,  to 
Spokane,  or  some  place  in  Washington,  and  then  having  tied  the 
shaft  or  shafts  on  to  those  points,  which  I  understand  are  not  moving, 
they  will  be  able  to  measure  the  distance  that  the  earth  moves  in  a 
given  time,  and  then  when  the  next  earthquake  occurs  they  will  have 
a  record  of  the  movement  that  was  made  up  to  the  time  when  the 
break  and  the  earthquake  happens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  large  system  of  triangulation  now  in 
California  that  would  work  out  that  same  result  ? 

Mr.  Barbour.  I  understand  not.  The  work  is  almost  entirely, 
vou  might  say,  experimental.  I  asked  one  of  the  geologists,  Mr. 
Ralph  Arnold,  whom  you  probably  know,  and  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  California  and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the 
Government  here  in  Washington,  what  would  be  the  practical  results 
of  these  experiments,  and  he  said  they  would  be  able  to  determine 
eventuallv,  and  probably  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  where 
earthquakes  were  apt  to  occur,  and  probably  be  able  to  warn  the 
people  a  considerable  period  in  advance  of  the  earthquake  that  one 
was  apt  to  occur,  so  that  their  buildings  may  be  erected  with  that  in 
view  and  buildings  put  up  which  will  resist  these  quakes,  so  that  the 
damage  which  we  now  sometimes  have  with  an  earthquake  will  not 
result  in  the  future,  because  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
those  contingencies.  I  gathered  this  information  from  a  t'alk  I  had 
with  Mr.  Rfuph  Arnold.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he 
has  marked  for  me  on  a  map  of  California  over  in  my  oiHice  what  he 
calls  the  earthquake  line. 

Mr.  Swing.  Is  that  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  San  Andreas 
vault? 

Mr.  Barbour.  It  is  a  part  of  it,  at  any  rate.  It  is  down  in  that 
section  and  goes  east  into  your  district  and  runs  up  the  coast  out 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  near  Cape  Mendocino  or  one  of  those  capes 
north  of  San  Francisco.  They  are  very  much  interested  and  they 
believe  a  great  deal  of  good  can  be  done  by  this  appropriation  and  a 
lot  of  valuable  and  useful  information  obtained.  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  that  is  the  substance  of  his  statement  to  me. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Swing. 

Mr.  Swing.  I  would  simply  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  fiar- 
bour  has  said.  I  am  not  a  geologist  ana  I  have  not  even  talked 
with  a  geologist,  but  the  common  talk  and  the  common  understand- 
ing in  California  is  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  well  established  fault 
or  break  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  beginning  somewhere  down  in 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  in  Lower  California,  running  up  the  Imperial 
Valley,  through  San  Jacinto  in  Riverside  County,  through  High- 
land in  San  Bernardino  County,  and  on  up  through  the  San  Fran- 
cisco territory  and  up  north,  and  then  veering  off  out  into  the  ocean. 
That  is  the  general  character  of  this  fault.  At  some  places  they 
think  they  have  it  definitely  located.     ^ 

They  refer  to  being  able  to  see  indications  of  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  otherwise  from  tracing  the  course  of  earthquakes. 
Several  years  ago  we  had  quite  a  severe  one  in  the  Imperial  valley 
which  shook  down  a  good  many  buildings  and  you  could  trace  the 
course  of  the  earthquake  across  the  valley  by  the  chimneys  that  fell| 
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and  you  could  mark  its  course  just  as  definitely  as  you  con 
course  of  a  cyclone.  It  took  a  very  definite  and  rather  i 
sweep  across  that  country  and  everywhere  in  its  path  the 
nevs  fell,  and  the  country  houses,  and  in  towns  the  brick  bu 
fell. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Barbour  and  wish  to  express  the  interest 
people.  They  feel  that  if  this  can  be  definitely  located  ai 
theory  which  they  have  evolved  can  definitely  locate  the  fai 
its  probable  movement  and  tell  where  the  next  earthquake  is 
to  come  from  those  that  already  have  happened,  it  will  b 
valuable  in  saving  property  and  probably  in  saving  of  lives. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  then  that  this  appropriation  of  S 
for  executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  regions  s 
to  earthquakes  is  worth  whfle  ? 

Mr.  SwTNO.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  it  I  would  h 
leave  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  because  I  do  not  knc 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  I  know  that  Stanford  I'niversil 
some  other  institutions  out  there  have  volunteered  to  coUei 
data  and  have  been  trving  to  collect  it  to  the  extent  that  the; 
been  able  to  do  so.  All  earthquake  disturbances  are  collecte 
they  are  trying  to  tabulate  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  th 
draw  any  general  conclusions,  and  what  I  am  told  is  that  they 
like  to  conduct  these  investigations  on  a  somewhat  broader 
than  they  have  been  able  to  do  up  to  date. 

Mr,  Shreve.  The  university  is  cooperating,  then,  in  this  wo 

Mr.  Swing.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  thiuK  it  is  a  very  important  n 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  should  think  that  perhaps  Stanford  University 
he  better  prepared  and  have  men  better  quaUfied  for  the  solui 
a  problem  of  this  sort  than  any  agency  oi  the  Government  th 
not  given  special  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  SwiNd.  Of  course,  Stanford  University  is  verv  hard  p 
for  funds,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief  that  it  is  a  ricli  oi^ani: 
rhey  are  sending  out  appeals  now  to  their  alumni  to  give  thei 
port,  and  they  have  established  a  tuition,  which  is  contrary 
original  intention,  and  after  having  established  that  tuitior 
have  since  raised  and  doubled  the  tuition. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Mv  understanding  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
desire  of  the  people  of  California  that  the  Government  shoulc 
the  whole  enterprise  and  that  it  should  be  considered  as  a  g 
mental  function,  but  the  work  to  be  carried  on  largely  by  the  u 
sities  and  other  people  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  Barbolti.  The  way  the  information  came  to  me  was  th 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Sfr.  Swing.  They  are  interested  in  it  and  they  have  submittt 
item  as  a  part  of  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Barbour.  Another  thing  which  I  foigot  to  mention  she 
reason  why  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  very  much  intei 
rhere  have  been  a  good  many  passenger  steamship  wrecks  c 
Pacific  coast  in  recent  years  and  some  freight  vessels  have  gone 
reefs.  We  have  lost  two  warships  also,  I  believe,  on  that 
rhe  MUvfauhfe  and  a  submarine  were  lost  in  coming  down  alon 
joast  and  went  ashore,  and  there  was  a  destroyer  that  went  i 
lear  San  Francisco  not  long  ago.  There  have  been  an  ui 
lumber  of  wrecks  of  that  tind^  ana  as  Mr.  Arnold  stated  it  to  mt 
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feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  shift  in  the  earth's  crust  out 
there  has  caused  a  change  in  the  currents  that  have  been  charted  and 
mapped  out  there. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Tlie  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  have  an  item  in  the 
bill  covering  an  examination  of  those  tides  and*  currents,  and  they 
have  another  item  for  further  triangulation  in  that  country.  Of 
course,  this  is  really  a  matter  of  enlarged  triangulation. 

I  suppose  they  take  their  starting  points  at  greater  distances  and 
they  start  with  some  point  they  know  is  fixed  on  the  universe,  and 
from  that  they  take  their  triangle  on  to  the  position  in  California, 
where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  movement  north. 

Mr.  Barbour.  That  is  the  way  they  describe  to  me  how  the  work 
will  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  nothing  more  you  desire  to  submit,  we 
thank  you  very  much. 


Wednesday,  February  8,  1922. 
Title  II. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  EDWARD  J.  HENKIlfG,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY ;  SAMUEL  J.  GOMPERS,  CHIEF  CLERK ;  HUGH  L. 
KERWIH,  COMMISSIONER  OF  CONCILIATION;  GEO.  W. 
LOVE,  DISBURSING  CLERK ;  AND  HENRY  A.  WORKS,  CHIEF 
OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SUPPLIES. 

I     statement  of   HON.    MARTIN   B.    MADDEN,    CHAIRMAN   COMMITTEE   ON 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  chairman  of  the  full  coimnittee  is  present  and  we 
would  be  very  pleased  if  he  would  make  a  statement  before  we 
begin  the  hearing  on  the  estimates  for  the  department  of  Labor 
similar  to  that  which  he  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  that  this  committee  will  not  hear  any  arguments  or  consider  any 
proposals  or  any  items  of  appropriation  that  are  not  included  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  If  in  the  consideration  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
Labor  Department,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  not  able 
to  convince  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  the  need 
for  any  particular  item  that  he  suggested,  and  it  was  left  out,  we  will 
not  listen  to  any  argument  for  its  restoration  here,  so  that  forecloses 
that. 

We  will  not  go  above  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  we  will  not  listen  favorably  to  any  argument  for 
any  increase  in  compensati(Hi  not  authorized  by  law.  It  any  such 
reconunendations  are  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  they  won't 
|)e  considered  by  this  committee  and  we  won't  report  any  legislation 
in  one  of  these  appropriation  bills.  So  that  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  seeks  to  enlarge  m  any  new  activity  that  is  not  now  authorized 
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by  law  and  which  would  require  substantive  l^islation  to  gii 
authority,  and  the  I^islation  has  not  already  been  enacted  gi 
the  authorization,  there  will  not  be  any  use  to  make  an  argur 
favor  of  such  an  item  to  be  inserted  in  this  bill. 

If  the  activity  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require  legislatio 
the  department  believes  it  should  embark  on  a  new  activity  foi 
it  has  no  authority,  there  is  an  orderly  way  in  which  the  depa 
can  reach  that  case  by  having  a  bill  introduced  and  having  it  r 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  or  such  other  committee  as  ma 
jurisdiction  of  it,  and  presenting  their  case  to  that  commit 
think  it  is  just  as  well  for  those  who  come  from  the  departmi 
realize  that  it  is  onlv  wasting  their  time  and  ours  to  urge  acl 
something  that  the  law  does  not  authorize.  We  are  not  doii 
with  the  mtention  or  expectation  of  embarrassing  the  departn 
all,  but  rather  to  expedite  and  facilitate  the  consideration 
problems  that  are  properly  before  us. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  think  that  is  entirely  fair,  everything  yoi 
said,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  waste  none  of  your  time  if  thi 
cedure  is  adhered  to,  and  none  of  ours;  and  time  is  of  the  ess< 
the  contract  with  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  might  add  to  what  the  chairman  has  said,  t! 
do  not  intend  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions  of  the  legislativ 
mittees,  and  matters  properly  belonging  to  those  committees 
be  taken  up  with  them.     We  are  purely  an  appropriating  conn 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  Secretary  Davis  is  not  present 
and  hope  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  iiim  bef 
finish  tne  hearings.  However,  the  Secretary  is  ably  represen 
his  assistant  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  the  | 
men  present.  If  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  reg 
the  department,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hai 
do  so. 

OFFICE   OF   THE    SECRETARY. 
SECOND  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY — PRIVATE   SECRETARY   AND   STENOCRAPHI 

Mr.  Henninq.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  statement  mi 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  there  is  not  much  by  wa 
general  statement  that  I  care  to  say.  We  made  our  recorar 
tions  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  approved  some  ant 
thev  disapproved;  and  I  take  it  we  are  here  to  sustain,  if  w 
witn  this  committee  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  i 
mended  for  us.  I  might  inquire  whether  or  not,  under  the  ann< 
rule  that  you  will  not  consider  strictly  legislative  matters 
ruling  is  that  would  exclude  our  request  for  an  additional  Sec 
of  Labor — a  Second  Assistant  Secretary '( 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  will  aak  you  if  there  is  any  authorization  of  I 
an  Assistant  Secretary? 

Mr,  Henxino.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no.  authorization  of  li 
would  be  precluded  from  considering  the  matter  at  this  time, 
would  be  a  matter  that  you  should  take  up  before  the  othpi 
mittees  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Gompers.  May  I  ask  a  question  there,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  states 
that  there  shall  be  a  Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  and  such 
other  assistants  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  already  have  one  Assistant  Secretary,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  that  was  provided  for  in  that  act — ''and  such 
additional  assistants  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide.'' 

Mr.  Shreve.  **Such  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  provide." 
Ttat  would  mean  further  legislation,  would  it  not  ?  I  think,  having 
provided  specifically  for  one  Assistant  Secretary,  that  that  would  be 
the  limit  under  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Since  the  enabling  act  there  have  been  a  number  of 
statutory  positions  created  by  the  appropriation  bills;  for  instance, 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  an  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplies,  a  deputy  disburs- 
ing clerk,  and  a  number  of  other  statutory  positions,  which  have  been 
prodded  for  in  appropriation  bills  in  furtherance  of  that  enabling  act 
that  says,'*  such  other  assistants  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
provide." 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  not  doing  now;  the 
appropriating  committee  is  not  legislating.  That  is  what  Mr.  Mad- 
den, tne  chairman  of  the  committee,  explained. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Is  there  any  way  that  the  department  could  get 
additional  help,  then,  without  an  act  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  regular,  orderly  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  introduce 
your  bill.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Ciommittee  on  Labor  and  they 
authorize  it,  and  then  it  is  simply  for  the  appropriating  Committee  to 
make  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Henning.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  we  were  to  submit 
to  Congress,  through  other  channels,  a  measure  creating  a  second 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  private  secretary,  or  whatever 
cleric-al  help  is  necessary,  and  that  was  enacted  into  law,  then  this 
committee  would  make  the  necessary  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  might  read  the  organic  act  into  the  hearing: 

There  shall  be  in  aaid  department  an  Assistant  Secretaxy  of  Labor,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  He  shall  perform  such 
daties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  required  by  law.  There 
fhallalsobe  one  chief  clerk- and  a  disbursing  clerk,  and  such  other  clerical  assistants, 
ui^pectors,  and  special  agents,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  piErovided  by  Congress. 

This  committee  would  not  have  the  authority  to  create  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  just  put  that  up  to  the  committee  to  find  out 
whether  that  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Not  as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  provision  in  your 
bill  for  a  superintendent  at  $3,000;  to  the  private  secretary  and 
stenographer  to  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  at  $2,100.  That  is 
*1I  in  the  nature  of  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Heming.  The  first  one  you  mention  I  think  is  merely  adding  an 
additional  duty  to  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerk,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  already  have  the  chief  clerk  at  $3,000,  and  we 
ve  merely  adding  an  additional  responsibility,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  has  the  responsibility  now,  and  this  is  simply 
making  his  title  conform  to  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  maKe  a  statement  before  we  take  up 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Henncng.  Yes.  Under  the  ruling  that  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  and  a  clerk  for  him  is  not 
fcefore  the  conmiittee,  or  can  not  be  taken  up  by  the  committee  at 
this  time,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  that  I  can  say.  I  will  at  this  point 
insert  statement  of  the  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  Labor 
Department. 

STATEMENT  OP   MR.   JAMES   J.    DAVIS,    SECRETARY  OP  LABOR. 

The  request  was  made  by  me  in  sending  my  report  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg:<»t 
for  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  together  with  a 
combination  private  secretary  and  stenographer  for  him.  * 

The  immigration  law  provides  that  any  ahen  denied  admission  at  a  port  may  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  through  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration.     It 
further  provides  appeals  when  aliens  are  arrested  on  warrants  for  deportation  and 
are  ordered  deported.    The  law  provides  for  similar  appeals  in  Chinese  cases  under 
the  Chinese  exclusion  law.    These  appeals  are  to  the  Secretary  and  not  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  but  they  are  transmitted  from  the  port  through  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  *s  office.  ! 
The  Secretary's  office  deals,  of  course,  with  all  the  bureaus  in  the  department  and  j 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  as  it  comes  to  the  Secretary  is  only  a  portion  I 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.    The  total  clerical  force  , 
assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  is  ridiculously  small  and  requires  the  assign-  i 
ment  from  various  bureaus  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  from  12  to  14  clerks  in 
order  to  do  the  work  at  all.    The  bureaus  from  which  these  clerks  are  assigned  natu-  j 
rally  suffer  from  this  practice.    The  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  a  force  of  from  65  to 
75  people  at  the  Washington  office  and  until  July  1,  1921,  had  over  100.    A  great ; 
portion  of  the  work  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  comes  to  the  Secretary* 's 
office  for  final  official  action. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  time  and  labor  necessary  in  the  proper  consideration 
of  an  appeal  case  of  any  class  consumes  vastly  more  time  than  the  transmittal  of  it 
back  ana  forth  between  the  port  and  the  Secretary's  office.  The  average  appeal  case 
has  a  file  of  about  100  pages,  and  many  of  them  have  more  than  1,000  pages.  All 
involves  important  human  rights  both  as  to  the  appellant  and  as  to  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  is  practically  without  any  help  to  assist  him  in  handling  these  appeals. 
Only  by  securing  transfers  from  other  services  was  the  Secretary  able  to  finally  pro- 
vide a  board  of  review  in  an  effort  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  work  coming  from 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

The  number  of  appeals  handled  in  the  Secretary's  office  per  week  during  the  past 
six  months  has  equaled  and  at  times  exceeded  the  total  number  handled  per  month 
a  year  ago  and  the  weekly  number  has  equaled  the  total  number  of  appeals  handltNi 
in  six  months  during  the  war  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war.  The  leig;i>la- 
tion  restricting  immigration  has  brought  down  an  avalanche  of  appeals. 

The  total  number  of  warrants  of  arrest  and  decisions  of  appeals  on  warrant  cast-? 
in  addition  to  the  appeals  from  the  ports  and  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  ca8»?s  and  oi 
other  items  arising  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  alone  and  coming  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  Eignature,  approximate  400  per  day.  They  greatly  vary  fn>ni 
day  to  day,  but  they  run  at  about  that  number.  Every  one  of  them  is  important, 
every  one  of  them  requires  consideration  before  being  signed;  many  of  them  require 
clcse  e>amination  of  the  file  and  in  many  cases  a  different  order  is  made  than  roc»)m- 
mended  by  those  who  previously  handled  the  matter.  The  law  requires  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  or  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  all  of  these  matters  except  the 
signing  of  letters.  With  all  the  efforts  and  inventions  resorted  to  thus  far  in  ordf  r 
not  to  delay  the  business  of  the  office,  it  yet  has  been  necessary  for  the  Socreian 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  labor  long  hours  each  day  way  beyond  the  pos^bility 
for  human  nature  to  endure  permanently  and  yet  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  that 
oareful  consideration  to  very  important  matters  which  these  matteiB  require  and 
which  the  law  contemplates. 

An  additional  or  Second  AesiBtant  Secretary  of  Labor  is  absolutely  necessary  under 
tbA  law  as  it  now  exists  to  make  possible  the  performance  of  the  duties  required  to 
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be  performed  by  the  Secretary  or  the.  Aflsistant  Secretary.  Under  present  regula- 
tions, immigration  matters  primarily  go  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  yet  during  the 
past  10  months  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  has  been  taken 
up  by  immigration  matters  ana  they  have  consumed  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  time 
01  the  Assistant  Secretary.  This  has  made  impossible  the  attention  to  the  business 
of  all  the  other  bureaus  in  the  department  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
which  their  importance  demand. 

It  is  respectfully  urged  that  a  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  be  provided 
who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  because 
of  death,  resignation,  absence  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  sickness  of  both, 
shall,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  President,  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  until  otherwise  proA  idea. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  J.  Davis. 


February  15,  1922. 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

House  Office  BuUding,  Washington^  D.  C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shreve:  Secretary  Davis  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  this  morn- 
ing unexpectedly  to  be  back  in  the  morning.  He  had  prepared  the  attached  state- 
ment but  decided  to  recast  before  transmittal.  One  of  the  things  particularly  in  his 
mind  was  to  say  that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  this  position  of  Second  Assistant 
J^retary  of  Labor  permanent  should  any  readjustment  of  departments  take  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  to  some  other  department  or  should  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  immigration  or  any  cause  change  the  situation  which  now  so  urgently  demands 
this  additional  help. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  must  have  this  matter  to-day,  I  am  making  this  addi- 
tional statement  for  the  Secretary. 
Xery  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  J.  Hen'ninq, 
Assist  jnt  Secretary. 

commissioners  of  conciliation. 

We  ask  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Budget  Committee  for  an 
increase  of  $150,000  for  conciliation.  Mr.  Kerwin  is  here,  the  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Conciliation,  which  is  an  activity  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  under  the  provision  of  the  law  creating  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Conciliation  is  the  activity  dealing,  of  course,  with  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  and  the  settlement  of  strikes ^  which  is  a  volunteer 
service  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  It  is  not  a  thing 
that  we  can  compel.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  last  year,  and 
which  promise  to  be  very  similar  for  some  time  to  come,  of  course, 
are  conducive  to  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor,  more  so  than 
during  a  period  of  advancing  prices  as  we  had  during  the  war.  We 
think,  under  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  is  one 
of  the  big  factors  in  the  servi<5fe  that  we  can  render — conciliation ;  not 
the  settlement  of  strikes  so  much  as  the  prevention  of  strikes.  We 
get  innumerable  communications  from  employers  and  employees, 
telling  of  approaching  difficulties  and  asking  for  help. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  pleased  if  you  wuold  just  tell  us  what 
those  men  in  this  department  do.  You  do  not  care  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  office  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Hbnning.  Conciliation  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  taking  up  specially  the  statutory  positions. 
I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $140,380  to  $147,480. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes;  that  $7,100  is  represented  by  $5,000  for  the 
proi)08ed  additional  assistant,  and  $2,100  for  the  clerk  and  secretary 
to  him,  and,  as  has  been  said,  that  is  not  before  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  commissioner  of 
tion.  You  had  in  1922,  $100,000,  and  then  you  also  had  a  de 
How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Hennino.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Making  a  total  of  $150,000.  You  are  now  a 
1923,  for  $250,000? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  us  why, 

Mr.  Hennino.  We  have  not  been  able  in  the  last  year  to 
with  a  very  lai^e  number  of  requests  for  the  services  of  cor 
in  threatened  difficulties  that  can  be  avoided  and  are  being 
constantly  by  our  conciliators. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  just  what  the  conciliators  do — wh) 
they  perform. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  would  he  glad  to,  except  I  make  this  su; 
that  Mr.  Kerwin,  in  charge  of  that  service,  is  here  and  can  j 
do  that  more  acceptably  and  intelligently  than  I  can.  Tht 
intermediaries  and  try  to  avoid  strikes,  and  when  a  strike 
they  try  to  bring  those  people  together.  As  Assistant  Secre 
at  times  Acting  Secretary,  I  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  wi 
good  many  requests  for  service  of  this  kind  with  which  we 
comply,  because  we  have  not  the  men.  We  often  use  the  in 
inspectors  at  different  points  and  ask  them  to  go  in,  but 
not  trained  in  the  work  and  they  are  busy  in  their  own  ' 
simply  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  we  can  not  sup 
haps,  over  half  of  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  labor  am 
for  the  services  of  conciliators,  lai^elv  m  an  effort  to  ayoi 
rather  than  the  settling  of  strikes,  ifr.  Kerwin  will  testify 
as  to  just  how  that  work  is  carried  on. 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSE. 
ATJTOMOBn,B   FOR   BECneTARY. 

The  contingent  expense  item  is  next  on  my  memorandu 
bureau  asked  for  an  increase  of  $5,000  for  the  burpose  of  the  | 
or  exchange  of  mo  tor- propelled  vehicles.  The  departmeni 
old  Hudson  car.  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention  t( 
going.  If  we  could  have  spent  the  money  we  spent  on  rep 
maintenance  this  last  year  toward  trading  the  old  car  for  a  i 
we  would  probably  have  a  new  car  by  this  time  instead  o 
one,  at  the  same  cost.  We  are  asking  for  $5,000  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  car  in  place  of  the  old  car. 

Mr.  Griffin,  You  have  only  one  car  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes.  We  have  only  one  for  the  use  of  tl 
tary,  a  so-calle4  pleasure  vehicle.  We  have  some  motortn 
two  or  three  other  vehicles. 

Mr,  GouPERS.  We  have  one  truck,  one  mail  wagon,  aod  i 
cycle. 

Mr.  Hennino.  We  have  right  now,  under  assignment  f 
Secretary  of  War,  a  Cadillac  car.  Our  Hudson  has  practice 
out  of  commission  ever  since  summer.  We  fix  it  up  and  it 
a  while  and  then  it  just  simply  quits  on  us;  so  the  Secretarj 
has  loaned  us  a  car. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  not  procure  another  car  from  the  surplus 
material  of  the  War  Department?  They  have  quite  a  number  of 
these  cars  in  storage  somewhere. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  would  require  legislation. 

Mr.  Henning.  They  tell  us  that  they  can  not  convey  them  that 
way;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  do  not  have  them. 
It  Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  Caaillac  you  have  a  good  car;  will  that  answer 
your  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  in  fairly  good  shape;  it  is  a  car  that 
has  traveled  a  great  deal,  and  it  was  out  of  commission  this  morning. 
It  belongs  to  the  War  Department  and  was  loaned  to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  that  was  transferred  to  you,  would  that  answer 
the  purpose? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  I  think  it  would;  or  another  car  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill,  or  the  part  of  this  bill 
relating  to  your  department,  which  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
material  from  other  bureaus  or  departments  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Dawes,  when  he  was  before  our  committee,  said 
he  had  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  the  war  materials  surplus  stocks 
to  other  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  Well,  we  have  found  difficulty  in  that  regard, 
especially  with  reference  to  motor  vehicles.  They  were  pretty  well 
cleaned  out.  I  went  over  to  Camp  Holabird  and  I  f oimd  tne  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  under  some  legislation,  had  the  option  to  take 
over  nearly  all  the  cars  that  were  left  in  running  condition,  for  road 
^ork,  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  have  you  included  in  this  estimate  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new  car  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  $5,000,  the  idea  of  it  being  to  get  the  power  to  con- 
vert the  old  Hudson  into  some  asset  or  trade  it  m  and  get  a  car  that 
von't  cost  so  much  to  maintain.  This  old  Hudson  is  worn  out  and 
it  13  very  expensive  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  old  this  Cadillac  is  which  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Works.  It  is  a  1918  car. 

Mr,  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  miles  it  has  traveled  ? 

Mr.  Works.  Forty  thousand  miles  at  least — 70,000  miles,  I  am 
now  informed. 

Mr.  Henning.  Other  than  the  car,  the  item  remains  as  it  has  been 
'or  a  number  of  years.  In  the  printing  and  binding  item  we  ask  for 
wi  increase  of  $50,000.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Works  and  Mr.  Gompers 
to  tell  you  about  that;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

children's  bureau. 

The  next  item  is  the  Children's  Bureau.  We  asked  for  considerably 
^ore  than  the  increase  of  $10,000  which  the  Budget  gave  us.  In  that 
serrice  the  opportunity  is  great  for  service  and  it  is  just  a  limitation 
p'  finances  that  keeps  us  from  doing  many  things  we  would  like  to  do 
*n  the  service  of  the  children  in  industry.  The  Children's  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  a  Children's  Bureau  in  the  way  that 
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we  often  speak  of  a  children's  bureau;  it  is  a  bureau  for  children  in 
industry,  m  seeing  that  regulations  of  that  kind  are  observed — 
juvenile  employment  for  high-school  students  during  the  summer, 
vocational  training,  and  all  those  things.  We  asked  for  a  consid- 
erable increase,  \mich  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  gave  us  an  increase  of  S10,000. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  On  what  page  is  that  reference  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  am  not  using  the  bill;  I  am  using  a  memorandum 
I  made.  I  supposed  it  was  in  the  same  order  as  the  items  appear  in 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  the  Children's  Bureau,  on  page  187,  in  the 
bill,  the  appropriation  for  1922  was  $106,040,  and  the  estimate  for 
1923  is  the  same.  It  must  be  in  another  item.  Your  total  increase 
for  that  service,  page  190,  is  $50,000. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  They  passed  us  for  $95,000,  in  the  budget. 
That  is  on  page  189,  in  the  last  item.  That  is  a  service,  as  I  tried 
to  say,  that  we  will  extend  as  you  give  us  the  finances.  There  are 
many  things  that  could  be  done  and  which  we  would  like  to  do,  that 
we  are  unable  to  do,  because  of  the  limitation  of  our  finances.  We 
can  do  very  good  work  within  that  limitation,  and  render  wonderful 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  immediate  charge  of  that  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Well,  like  all  other  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  it  is  under  our  charge. 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  I  mean  you  particular  charge. 

Mr.  Henning.  Personally? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Personally,  yes. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  some  of  its  activities.  Of  course  the  committee 
understands  that  one  assistant  secretary  is  not  able  to  give  the 
personal  supervision  to  some  of  these  bureaus  that  he  should.  The 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  so  exacting  in  its  demands  on  my  time  that 
I  have  had  very  little  time,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  give  the  Children's  Bureau  the  attention  1  would  like  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  Chief  of  this  Children's  Bureau,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of;  you  have  a  Chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  the  chief  here? 

Mr.  Henning.  She  will  be  here  on  call. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  chief  of  the  bureau  and  also  an  assistant 
chief  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  well  organized  and  they  are  wonderful 
people.  This  woman  who  has  been  there  so  long.  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
you  know,  stands  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  that  line  of  work  in 
America.  She  was  chief  of  the  bureau  for  many  vears  and  resigned 
only  last  summer,  and  Miss  Grace  Abbott  is  now  tne  chief.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  a  very  good  and  effective  organization  to  handle  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement, 
Mr.  Secretary.  We  will  take  up  these  things  with  the  various  chiefs 
of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  Thev  have  divided  it  here;  they  have  an  item  for 
ivestigation  of  child  welfare  in  which' the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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allowed  an  increase  of  $40,000.    Miss  Abbott  can  give  you  the  details 
of  that  much  more  readily  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  each  one  of  those  items  in  detail  with 
your  various  chiefs. 

WOMEN^S    BUREAU. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  with  the  people  in  charge  of  that  work.  Next 
on  this  memorandum  I  have  comes  the  Women^s  Bureau.  That  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Anderson^  who  has  been  there  a  good  many  years — a 
very  wonderful  woman.  While  we  speak  of  it  as  a  Women's  Bureau, 
it  has  to  do  with  women  in  industiy.  It  is  the  protection  of  women 
in  industry  and  the  increasing  of  the  opportunities  of  'women  in 
industry  and  an  effort  to  equalize  wages.  The  position  of  the  depart- 
ment is  that  we  want  to  keep  women  and  children  out  of  industry  so 
long  as  there  are  unemployed  men  in  the  country;  but  there  are  those 
women  who  must  work  in  industry  as  the  sole  support  of  families. 
We  find  that  growing  daughters  who  get  into  industry,  perhaps  more 
so  than  growing  sons,  are  the  support  of  families.  They  are  great 
factors  in  many  unfortunate  homes,  and  our  effort  is  to  protect  them 
in  every  way  from  the  dangers  which  women  meet  in  industry. 
Miss  Anderson  will  give  you  a  full  explanation  of  the  work  which  she 
is  doing. 

bureau  of  immigration. 

The  Bureau  of  Immigration  is  next  on  my  list.  It  represents 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Department  oi  Labor, 
both  as  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  and  the  number  of  the 
personnel,  and  I  should  say  it  takes  90  per  cent  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  add  very  much  for  me  to  say  much  on  that.  Mr. 
Husband,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  will  appear 
before  you  and  it  is  rather  an  elaborate  story.  We  had  hopea  to 
get  a  very  substantial  increase  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Ellis  Island  in  physically  good  shape.  We 
have  about  50  ports  altogether  in  the  country,  but  the  port  of  EUis 
Island  handles  about  85  per  cent  of  all  aliens  who  enter  the  United 
States — just  about  85  per  cent.  The  island  is  small  for  the  number 
of  people  who  must  be  handled  and  it  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
equipment  we  have  is  in  good  shape.  The  whole  place  needs  general 
overnaiding.  There  was  an  estimate  made  that  it  would  take  some 
$90,000  for  paint  on  Ellis  Island  to  put  it  in  the  right  shape.  That 
I  think  is  a  little  high.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  kilter  and  tne  system 
for  extracting  the  salt  from  salt  water,  or  bringing  in  more  fresh 
water,  is  one  of  the  biff  problems  there. 
Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  thev  get  their  drinking  water  there? 
Mr.  Henning.  By  mains  irom  Jersey  City. 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  From  Communipaw. 

Mr.  Henning.  But  it  is  insufficient  for  flushing  and  cleaning. 
Take  one  of  the  toilets  in  the  hospital  there;  it  has  to  be  flushed  now 
by  taking  water  and  putting  it  in  the  bath  tubs  and  taking  buckets 
and  pouring  the  water  into  the  toilets  and  flushing  them,  because 
the  plumbing  has  become  corroded  from  the  salt  water.  It  seems 
that  after  a  lew  years  the  salt  water  gets  to  work  on  the  plumbing 
and  corrodes  it. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  true.  That  is  a  problem  you  might  submit 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  people,  who  are  making  an  investigation 
on  the  corrosion  of  pipes  due  to  soil  factors.  This  would  be  a  very 
interesting  thin^  for  them  to  take  up,  because  it  would  be  the  means 
of  saving  considerable  money  to  the  Government.  Salt  water  is  so 
handy  tnat  it  ought  to  be  used  wherever  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
flushmg,  and  yet  you  are  met  with  that  difficidty 

Mr.  Henning.   les. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  it  puts  the  plumbing  out  of  order  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  said  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  takes  about  90 
per  cent  of  your  time.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  some  detail,  if  you 
will,  and  teU  us  just  what  you  do.     You  handle  appeals  ? 

Air.  Henning.  Yes.  The  law  requires  that  all  appeals  shall  be 
to  the  Secretary  through  the  Conunissioner  General  of  Immigration. 
Of  course  the  Secretary,  personally,  is  too  busy  to  give  it  practically 
any  attention,  to  follow  up  the  matters  and  actually  decide  on  those 
appeals.  He  deals  with  policies  and  other  broad  questions,  and  not 
with  details  as  a  rule. 

By  regulation  of  the  department  for  many  years  that  has  been 
the  special  duty  of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  law  also  requires 
that  where  an  alien  is  here  unlawfully  he  shall  be  arrested  on  the  order 
of  the  Secretary,  a  hearing  shall  be  had  and  the  Secretary,  if  an 
appeal  is  taken  after  this  order  is  made,  shall  hear  the  appeal  and 
issue  his  final  warrant  of  deportation. 

Just  simply  the  signing  ot  the  warrants  preliminary  to  deportation 
and  the  signing  of  the  appeals  would  take  four  or  five  hours  a  day. 
We  handled  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  and  odd  appeals 
in  the  last  five  days  before  Christmas,  for  example.  Now,  those 
appeals  are  not  simple;  some  are,  but  in  many  of  them — hundreds  of 
them — relatives  appear,  lawyers  appear 

Mr.  Griffin.  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  secretaries  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Members  of  Congress;  and  when  a  decision  is  rendered,  some  other 
relative  tries  another  angle  and  gets  some  other  lawyer  and  wires, 
''In  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the  name  of  God,  hold  it  up  for 
one  day  until  I  can  come.' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  your  decision  final  ? 

Mr.  Henning.   i  es,  sir;  this  decision  is  final. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  appeal  to  any  court? 

Mr.  Henning.  No  direct  appeal.  Writs  of  habeas  corpus  are  taken 
out  quite  frequently,  and  sometimes  are  sustained ;  but  as  a  rule  they 
are  gotten  out  as  a  last  rush  act  appeal.  The  sailing  is  scheduled  for 
to-morrow,  for  instance,  and  some  lawyer  who  usually  has  had  the 
matter  for  two  or  three  days  before,  waits  until  noon  of  the  day 
before  and  then  gets  us  on  long  distance,  ''The  alien  will  be  on  boarH 
of  the  ship  to-morrow  morning  unless  the  order  is  stayed."  Then  he 
makes  a  last  rush  act  appeal,  "Something  overlooked:;  now  jtist  stay 
it  for  48  hours."  That  means  the  ship  goes  and  the  alien  does  not 
sail,  and  probably  there  won't  be  another  sailing  for  a  week  or  two 
weeks,  or  maybe  two  or  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  it  is  just  to 
keep  the  alien  from  sailing  until  a  further  appeal  can  be  made. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  far  can  you  go  into  an  appeal  case  yourself? 

Mr.  Henning.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  tne  grounds  of  the 
appeal,  and  no  man  liTkes  to  determine  the  rights  of  people  in  his 
immediate  care  without  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  enumerate,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  class  of 
cases  into  which  they  divide  themselves. 

Mr.  Henning.  Well,  there  are  many.  Before  the  quota  act  was 
eflFective,  there  were  the  cases  of  ''likely  to  become  a  public  charge;" 
people  coming  in  here  without  visible  means  of  support,  great  floods 
of  widows  and  children  coming  from  Italy  and  the  countries  where 
the  war  created  many  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  orphans  coming 
alone.  The  law  says  no  alien  can  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  16 
years  unless  accompanied  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  Then  they 
come  in  and  try  to  show,  ''Well,  there  has  been  no  legal  adoption, 
but  I  am  the  guardian  of  the  child  and  want  to  be  heard  on  that,'^  or, 
"I  am  the  natural  guardian,"  being  the  brother,  uncle,  or  some 
relative.  We  hear  those  things,  and  the  Secretary  is  given  the  power 
under  the  law  temporarily  to  admit  any  otherwise  inadmissible 
aliens,  under  such  regulation  as  he  may  adopt,  and  that  opens  up  a 
wonderful  field  for  appeals — I  mean  for  pleas  to  your  sympathy  and 
showing  a  hardship  in  not  granting  a  tempiorary  admission. 

People  afflicted  with  diseases — trachoma,  ringworm  of  the  scalp, 
or  some  signs  or  suspicions  of  tuberculosis — they  want  hospital  treat- 
ment and  they  are  ordered  temporarily  admitted  so  that  it  can  really 
be  determined  whether  they  have  that  particular  disease.  Of  course, 
anyone  certificated  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  as 
aflSicted  with  a  contagious  and  loathsome  disease  has  no  appeal,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  one  to  carry  out  deportation  and  he  may 
delay  deportation.  And  then  the  appeals  come  for  delay  for  a  great 
many  reasons,  just  as  numerous  as  anyone  can  imagine. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  cases  of  feeble-minded  aliens 
that  were  brought  in  during  the  war,  and  just  before  the  war,  and 
who  have  been  here  for  four  or  five  years — ^feeble-minded  children, 
the  last  of  a  family,  who  can  not  be  admitted  legally  and  must  be 
deported  at  some  time.  And  of  course  it  is  a  horrible  thing.  You 
taice  a  child — the  whole  family  is  here — 12  or  14  years  old,  and  often 
younger,  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  have  to  deport  tnat  child  to  Russia, 
Poland,  or  Italy,  or  some  devastated  part  of  Europe  where  there  is 
no  one.  That  story  is  endless. 
.    Mr.  Shreve.  Are  those  appeals  taken  up  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  these  cases  come  along  for  action.  Temporary 
admissions  were  granted  rather  freely  during  the  war,  admission  for  a 
year  or  six  months,  for  these  feeble-minded  and  illiterates.  Under 
the  literacy  clause  temporary  admission  was  granted  often,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  learn  to  read  and  pass  the  test.  The  time 
comes  and  they  are  retested  and  they  can  not  pass  it,  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  deport  them.  Then  those  appeals  are  made,  and  the  inspectors 
^ong  the  line  keep  tabs  on  the  expiration  of  those  temporary  admis- 
sions, and  they  write  in  and  ask  for  action  and  we  say,  ''Deport." 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  1,360  appeals  you  heard  in  the  week  pre- 
<^ing  Christmas  characteristic  of  the  general  classes  of  the  cases  1 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  those  were  mosUy  quota  appeals,  and  there  is 
really  not  much  to  determine.     I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  permit  an 
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appeal  in  the  case  of  excess  (juota,  because  it  is  simply  the  fact  of 
exceeding  the  quota.     There  is  nothing  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  confronted  by  the  law;  you  have  no  alter- 
native ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes>  sir.  They  will  put  it,  then,  on  the  basis  of 
hardship.  We  hiid  a  case  before  us  this  morning  of  some  Syrians 
who  left  their  moorings  in  January,  1921,  and  never  arrived  at  the 
American  port  until  January,  1922.  They  had  been  on  the  road 
all  that  time.  They  came  around  and  were  landed  at  San  Francisco. 
They  came  down  through  the  Mediterranean  and  down  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  down  around  Australia  and  everywhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  must  have  met  with  shipwreck  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  they  could  not  get  vis6s,  they  could  not  get 
passports,  and  they  could  not  get  to  the  seaboard  at  once — they  were 
refugees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  allowed  entrances  in  excess  of  your  quota  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  we  have  on  our  hands  now  about  3,000  in 
excess  of  the  quota. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  do  not  know.  We  are  hoping  and  praying  Con- 
gress will  pass  an  act  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Syrians?  That  seems  to 
be  a  very  meritorious  case,  where  they  were  held  back  without  any 
fault  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  Here  is  this  case  I  was  speaking  of.  Con- 
gressman Stafford,  I  think  it  was,  was  there  this  morning.  There 
were  men  from  his  home  town,  which  was  also  my  home  town  before 
I  left  for  California,  and  we  knew  about  all  these  people.  The 
immigrants  have  a  son  at  Milwaukee  who  is  a  citizen,  and  has  been 
for  several  years,  and  he  served  in  the  war,  and  he  spent  $3,000  in 
trying  to  bring  his  father,  mother,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  United  States — all  he  had  practically.  Here  they  are;  the 
quota  is  exceeded.     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  no  alternative  except  to  send  them  back. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  can  stay  temporarily,  admit  temporarily,  be- 
cause of  the  great  hardship ;  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  when  the 
temporary  period  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Was  the  quota  filled  when  the  ship  sailed  I 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  The  quota  had  not  been  passed  when  they 
left  their  original  place,  but  they  never  got  to  the  ship  for  coming^ 
directly  to  the  United  States  until  in  December. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  whose  expense  are  these  people  being  detained 
here;  at  their  own  expense  or  at  Government  expense  I 

Mr.  Henning.  That  depends  on  the  circumstances.  People  who 
are  temporarily  admitted  are  admitted  under  bond  and  those  law- 
fully in  the  custody  of  the  Government  are  taken  care  of — people  who 
get  hospital  treatment,  for  example,  at  the  expense  of  the  steamsliip 
company,  especially  in  cases  where  the  certification  is  that  the  disease 
could  have  been  discovered  before  the v  sailed ;  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  alien,  if  the  hospital  treatment  is  allowed  to  continue  beyond  the 
next  return  trip  of  the  ship.  You  see,  the  ships  must  return,  at  their 
own  cost,  aUens  who  are  not  admitted  for  causes  which  existed  and 
could  have  been  known  when  they  left  the  foreign  port* 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  About  how  many  of  those  3,000  had  been  tempo- 
ratily  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Those  are  all  temporarily  admitted.  As  a  matter 
of  law,  we  have  no  power  to  admit  permanently  when  it  is  in  excess 
of  quota. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  For  what  length  of  time  can  you  temporarily  admit 
them  ? 

Mr.  Henninq.  There  is  no  limitation  in  the  law;  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  discretion,  and  of  course  we  are  not  supposed  to  abuse  that  dis- 
cretion. We  issued  an  order  on  the  23d  of  December,  the  day  before 
Christmas  eve,  which  resulted  in  the  landing,  for  90  days,  of  1,100 
people  that  were  in  the  ports,  who  fell  withm  certain  classifications 
of  relation  to  people  already  here,  under  the  suggestion  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  that  a  certain  bill  would  be  p&.ssed  pro- 
viding for  the  bringing  in  of  relatives  within  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Now,  can  you  hold  that  3,000  people  imtil  the  time 
when  they  would  be  admitted,  say,  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  As  a  matter  of  actual  power,  we  can;  but  it  is  not 
good  administration  to  permit  the  temporary  admission  of  people 
who  come  in  violation  of  law,  and  then  give  them  the  first  chance  to 
slide  in  when  the  quota  is  open  again,  i  et  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen;  1  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  deport  them. 

y^.  Shbeve.  If  that  system  obtained,  nowever,  then  they  might 
preempt  the  quota  every  year,  and  you  would  never  know. 

Mr.  Henning.  They  might.  Of  course  3,000  is  a  small  number 
in  view  of  the  900,000  that  were  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jtme  30,  1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  behind  in  considering  appeal  cases  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  we  keep  pretty  well  up  to  date.  I  worked  10, 
11,  and  12  hours  a  day  the  first  six  months  I  was  here,  just  trying  to 
clean  them  up,  and  I  did  not  attend  to  the  business  with  the  detail  mat 
it  should  have  been  attended  to.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  having 
had  an  experience  of  about  eight  months,  we  have  organized  a  boara 
of  review,  called  the  *' Secretary's  board  of  review,"  composed  of  four 
or  five  men  whom  we  have  borrowed  from  four  or  five  places.  They 
sit  as  a  reviewing  board,  composed  of  experts  in  various  lines — a  man 
from  the  solicitor's  staff,  a  man  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  a 
man  representing  our  contract-labor  end,  and  men  of  that  kind — 
who  digest  the  cases  and  hear  the  arguments  of  attorneys  and  of 
relatives;  also  of  Congressmen,  if  they  are  willing  to  go  to  them- 
Of  course  the  door  to  our  office  is  always  open  to  the  Member  of 
Congress;  we  do  not  turn  a  Congressman  over  to  the  board  unless 
he  is  willing  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  on  one  point;  that  is, 
whether  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  so 
many  of  these  aliens  coming  over  here  after  the  quota  is  exceeded  f 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  been  able  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
our  consuls  abroad  or  upon  the  agents  of  the  shipping  companies  i 

Mr.  Henning.  The  steamships,  largely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  responsible  for  that  ? 
Mr.  Henning.  Yes.     They  get  about  $100  for  bringing  an  alien 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  only  penalty  under  the  quota  law  is 
that  they  must  take  them  back  at  their  own  cost.     Now  we  have 
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figured  out  that  it  does  not  cost  them  over  $2.50  to  take  ODe 
and  it  does  not  cost  over  S50  altogether  to  bring  them  here  an 
them  back,  so  there  probably  is  $50  profit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  it  is  a  safe  speculation  to  them  to 
chance  ? 

Mr.  Hbnning.  Yes.  They  do  not  have  to  refund  the  mo 
they  come  in  and  the  quota  is  exceeded.  They  do  in  other 
where  the  alien  has  ringworm  of  the  scalp  in  Europe  when  he 
for  here.  In  that  case,  the  shipping  company  is  required  no 
to  take  them  back,  but  also  to  refund  the  money  paid  for  c« 
and  that  stops  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  a  result  of  your  experience,  have,  you  co 
any  conclusion  as  to  any  recommendation  to  avoid  this  ; 
because  it  is  certainly  a  great  abuse  ?  It  is  a  great  hardship  tt 
people  to  be  carried  so  far  and  then  to  bo  met  with  this  repuls 
Mr.  Hbnning.  Oh,  yes.  It  means  that  it  has  wiped  ther 
financially. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In.a  great  many  cases,  I  know,  they  have  soU 
homes  and  their  farms  and  all  Uieir  effects,  and  broken  up  witl 
connections  of  a  lifetime  and  then  have  come  over  here  and 
confronted  with  this  quota  law. 

Mr.  Henninq.  Oh,  yes;  their  property  has  been  sold  and 
money  is  gone.     Yes,  we  have  made  recommendatiions  to  the 
mittee  on  Immigration.     One  would  be  a  fine  on  the  steamship 
pany  for  bringing  excess  quota  cases,  just  the  same  as  in  other 
Mr.  GraFFiN.  A  restriction  ought  to  be  put  on  them  one  v, 
the  other. 
Mr.  Henninq.  That  is  the  principal  thing. 
Mr.  Griffin.  So  as  to  put  them  on  notice  to  stop  this  illegal  f 
of  passengers  coming  over  here,  who  are  not  going  to  gain  enl 
because  of  excess  quota,  the  other  things  being  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Henninq.  Yes.     I   think  the  experience  of  this  yea 
taught  everyone  how  to  handle  it  if  the  quota  law  is  reenacted. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  taken  that  up  before  the  Immigi 
Committee  ? 
Mr.  Henninq.  Yea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  considering  that  feature? 
Mr.  Henninq.  Oh,  ^es. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  to  the  appeals  made  to  you,  as  the  su] 
authority,  do  you  review  all  the  testimony  taken  in  those  cas 
Mr.  liENNiNQ.  It  depends.  There  is  a  memorandum  writti 
the  inspector  at  the  port  who  sends  it  in — the  commissioner  or  f 
commissioner,  or  assistant  commissioner — very  briefly  statin; 
facts.  Then  there  is  a  memorandum  written  by  the  Commit 
General  of  Immigration,  whose  office  sort  of  reviews  it.  Usu; 
rely  on  that,  but  in  a  case  involving  unusual  conditions,  on 
through  the  testimony  I  often  discover  that  the  man  who  rev 
the  testimony  missed  some  important  fact,  .  Those  men  an 
lawyers,  and  they  miss  a  good  many  things  that  a  lawyer  i 
catch,  on  account  of  experience. 

Mr.  Shrbve,  How  far  do  you  follow  the  findings  of  the  boa 
which  you  have  referred  ? 
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Mr.  Henning.  Very  closely.  I  think  it  has  a  great  future;  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  solutions  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The  only  trouble  is 
we  have  not  any  money,  really,  to  pay  that  board. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  voluntary  service  ? 

Mr.HENNiNG.  No,  we  are  borrowing  them  from  otherservices  where 
they  are  needed,  and  we  should  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  immigration  cases,  on  account  of 
all  these  other  activities  of  the  department.  I  can  not  give  two  or 
three  minutes  at  a  time  to  anything  else  without  having  to  give  at- 
tention to  an  immigration  case.  Here  is  a  ship  sailing  and  they  rush 
in  with  an  appeal  and  the  decision  has  to  be  signed  at  once  in  order  to 
let  them  sail  on  that  ship. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  that  come,  naturally,  under  the  scope 
of  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Imtmigration  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  the  law  puts  it  on  the  Secretary.  I  think  it 
should  stay  with  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  under 
a  proviso  analogous  to  the  writ  of  error  by  which  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  may  reach  down  and  bring  up  any  case  that  it  wants 
to  near,  but  is  not  obliged  to  hear  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  construction  that  your  department  puts 
upon  the  law  as  to  the  excess  of  quota  ?  Do  you  consider  that  the 
act  is  retroactive  so  as  to  cover  the  case  of  those  Syrians  who  started 
before  the  law  went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes*  I  am  very  clear  it  does,  although  we  have 
construed  that  it  would  not  hold  people  or  keep  people  out  who  had 
actually  sailed  on  the  last  leg  oi  the  journey — liad  actually  taken 
ship  before  the  quota  law  was  enacted.  We  differentiate  between 
those  two  classes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  do  you  differentiate  between  the  first  leg  and 
the  last  leg  of  the  Journey  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  mean  the  ship  end  of  it — the  water  journey. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Syrians'  journey  really  commenced  witn  their 
abandonment  of  their  homes;  their  leaving  of  their  homes  with  the 
intention  of  coming  here  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Henning.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  govern. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  really  have  not  the  power  to  stretch  it  as  far 
as  we  did,  except  we  feel  the  American  people  want  to  be  just  and 
humane,  and  for  that  reason  we  put  this  construction  on  it,  that  if 
they  had  left  the  last  chance  of  stopping  before  coming  before  the 
law  was  enacted  (in  other  words,  they  had  sailed  from  the  final  port 
and  were  on  the  high  seas  when  the  law  was  enacted),  they  could  not 
stop,  and  therefore  we  would  admit  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Since  you  have  gone  so  far  in  the  exercise  of  your 
discretion,  might  not  you  still  go  the  whole  hog  ? 

ih*.  Henning.  I  am  thinking  of  doing  that  in  the  case  of  the  very 
family  I  have  spoken  about. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Don't  you  feel,  with  only  3,000  excess,  that  is  a 
very  good  administration  of  the  law  in  its  limitations  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Absolutely.     I  think  it  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  was  this  law  passed  ? 
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Mr.  Henning.  On  May  17  or  19,  1921,  and  took  effect  June  3,  1921. 
I  think  it  has  been  very  successful;  if  the  policy  is  to  limit  immigra- 
tion, that  law  has  been  a  great  success. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  not  find  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  are 
cases  where  there  was  a  misunderstanding,  they  did  not  understand 
the  law,  and  that  your  cases  are  diminishing  now  as  the  law  is  be- 
coming known  and  effective  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  And  not  only  that,  but  the  quota 
act  was  passed  in  a  hurry,  without  any  experience  on  the  subject  of 
limiting  immigration,  and  we  have  learned  a  good  many  little  things 
that  we  can  put  into  the  act  now  that  will  cover  a  multitude  of  diffi- 
culties which  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  All  of  those  suggestions,  I  take  it,  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Immigration  Committee  and  will  be  included  in  the 
next  bill  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  seen  Chairman  Johnson  almost 
daily  for  the  last  30  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  many  cases  where  they 
had  been  on  the  road  for  eight  months,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No;  thev  are  rare;  but  we  had  this  case  of  the 
Syrians  who  drifted  arouna  everywhere  and  finally  came  to  this  place. 
Mr.  Griffin.  And  some  of  tne  Czecho-Slovakians  drifted  across 
Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  I  imagine  there  are  1,000,000  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia  who  have  drifted  since  the  war,  hoping  to  come  to 
America. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Now  you  may  proceed  with  your  general  statement. 
Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  very  important  statement  you  make,  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  to  the  number  of  1,000,000.  Have  you  any  figures  to 
back  that  up?  If  so,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  them  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Henning.  We  have  no  figures.     It  is  based  upon  statements 
made  to  us  by  all  kinds  of  people  who  have  traveled  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  merely  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  For  example,  we  had  at  one  period  during 
the  administration  of  this  law  a  report  that  there  were  60,000  people 
living  in  tents  at  Warsaw  and  Poland,  waiting  their  turn  for  vis^  of 
passports. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  not  only  that,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  case 
over  there  where  a  sister  wanted  to  come  over  here,  through  the 
request  of  her  brother,  and  they  have  riven  her  a  passport  telling 
her  to  come  back  in  nine  months;  and  of  course  if  they  get  the  pass- 
port, the  consul  has  to  vis6  the  passport,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Henning.  Of  course;  that  is  being  regulated  now.  The  de- 
partment has  no  power  to  refuse  to  vis6  a  passport,  as  a  diplomatic 
matter,  but  they  are  warning  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  vis?  the  passports  in  advance;  they  vis^  the 
passports  good  for  entrance  six  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  nothing  on  the  vis6  as  to  when 
they  are  to  sail.  Vise,  judging  from  the  little  Latin  I  learned  when  I 
was  in  college,  simply  comes  from  ''vide'' — I  see;  I  saw.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  certificate  that  this  identical  person  described  in  the 
passport  has  appeared  before  me  and  he  is  the  identical  John  Sxnith, 
or  wnatever  his  name  is,  who  carries  the  passport  issued  by  his  Govern- 
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menfr.  Now,  beyond  that  they  can  not  well  go.  If  the  consul  is 
satisfied  that  the  identity  is  complete  and  that  the  man  is  not  an 
anarchist  or  some  one  prohibited  from  being  recognized  as  a  decent 
subject,  he  can  not  refuse  him  a  vis6.  He  can  not  say  *'The  quota 
is  exceeded;  you  can  not  go.*'  It  is  a  diplomatic  function,  one  of 
those  amenities  between  nations,  and  the  State  Department  is  loath 
to  help  us  out  by  limiting  the  visfe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  they  have  to  be  beyond  the  time 
limit  to  help  you  out  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  they  might  vis6  more  passports  than  Jhe 
quota  will  permit  to  come. 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh,  yes.  There  must  be  40,000  visfe  of  passports 
of  people  in  Poland  that  can  not  come  unless  there  is  additional 
legislation.  The  vis6  is  good  for  one  year.  They  do  not  set  any 
definite  limitation,  only  the  vis6  must  be  used,  under  our  own  law, 
within  12  months. 

Sometimes  it  expires  while  they  are  on  the  sea,  and  there  is  a  case 
where  the  inspector  at  the  port  says  they  can  not  enter,  the  vis6  is 
over  a  year  old.  We  can  not  deal  with  it;  they  must  take  it  up  to 
the  State  Department,  and  they  must  waive  that  requirement  in 
order  to  let  the  alien  in.  Then  they  have  vis6s,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  vis6s,  where  they  can  not  get  shipping,  and  there 
are  ghouls  and  crooks  all  over  the  world,  at  the  places  where  the  immi- 
grants are  refused  vis6s,  and  they  sit  around  and  watch,  and  when 
they  see  the  alien  coming  away  weeping,  and  will  say  *'  What  is  the 
matter?''  The  immigrant  will  say,  '*  I  could  not  get  a  vis6.''  '•*  I  will 
fix  it  up  for  you."     iSid  they  sell  them  a  forged  vis6. 

.\jiotner  game  is  to  divert  passengers  from  the  regular  lines,  and  to 
say  to  them  "Go  to  Mexico;  here  is  a  ship  to  Mexico,  and  it  only  takes 
a  few  hours  to  go  from  Mexico  across  to  the  United  States,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  across  the  line."  And  thousands  of  them  are 
down  there  who  can  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  people  down  there  try  to  smuggle  them  over 
the  line  1 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes:  they  are  on  Mexican  soil,  and  there  are  sharks 
down  there  who  will  take  $25  or  $50  from  them  and  say,  '^I  will  get 
you  over;  I  will  fix  that."  And  then  they  bring  them  over  the  bor- 
der. We  catch  them,  and  a  warrant  is  issued  lor  deportation,  and 
then  there  is  an  appeal;  they  have  relatives  from  Chicago,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  and  everywhere,  who  come  in  flocks  and  make  very  touch- 
ing appeals,  and  those  things  take  up  the  time  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  done  to  prevent  that  fraud  that  is 
perpetrated  on  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  It  is  difficult  to  prevent  it.  We  have  no  power  on 
the  other  side;  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  no  arm  that  reaches  across  the  sea.  European  coun- 
tries object  to  our  trying  to  regulate  these  things  on  the  other  side; 
they  say  we  are  trying  to  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty  in  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  are  cases  where  men  have  had  passports 
and  they  get  on  vessels  and  through  some  exchange  of  tickets  they 
are  put  on  a  vessel  that  takes  them  to  Mexico. 
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Mr.  Henning.  I  think  that  has  happened.  And  this  has  ha 
a  number  of  times:  Where  some  fellow  coming  from  a  foreigi 
try,  who  has  been  here  before  and  finds  the  quota  exceeded 
the  ship  (he  is  aubject  to  the  quota  law)  and  he  meets  son: 
who  comes  from  some  country  whose  quota  is  not  exceeded, 
gets  to  comparing  notes  with  him,  and  this  other  European  < 
read  anything  on  the  Tis4,  and  the  shark  slips  his  own  in  th 
of  the  other  fellow's,  and  then  this  poor  fellow  who  is  ignorani 
along  with  a  vis6  from  a  country  he  had  had  nothing  to  d 
and  the  quota  of  which  is  exceeded.  We  have  had  a  lot  o 
cases  and,  when  we  are  satisBed,  we  have  appealed  to  thi 
Department  to  waive  the  requirement  and  to  permit  them  t 
in,  hut  they  have  been  very  stiffnecked  about  those  things. 

Mr,  DiCKjNaos.  What  is  your  recommendation,  so  far  a' 
lation  is  concerned;  that  we  ought  to  continue  the  quota  limi 

Mr.  Henninq.  That  is  a  double  question  in  a  sense.  I  fe 
the  executive  department  has  nothing  to  do  with  deter 
legislative  policies.  That  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  deti 
whether  or  not  immigration  ought  to  be  limited.  We  are  t 
enforce  any  law  that  is  passed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  it  should  be  decided  that  the 
should  be  limited,  what  is  your  recommendation  as  to  whe 
not  the  present  methud  is  the  best  way  of  limiting  it? 

Mr.  Hennino.  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  20  different  plans  tl 
Committee  on  Immigration  has  had  before  it,  and  I  think  w 
all  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  quota  law  e.\ 
more  .wisdom   than  anything   that  has  ever  been  worked 
think  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  dealt  with  the  I 

There  is  another  item,  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  ol 
000  for  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens.  Our  jails  and  a 
are  full  of  aliens  that  are  deportable  under  the  law;  the  cou 
full  of  alien  ex-convicts  and  discharged  subjects  of  insti 
who  are  deportable  under  the  law  ana  we  have  not  the  m» 
deport  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Some  one  has  charge  of  that  service,  have  I 

Mr.  Henninq.  That  is  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Husband  has  chaise  of  that  t 

Mr.  Hesnino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  that  up  in  detail  with  him. 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  item  for  de 
undesirable  aliens  is  a  very  modest  item,  and  I  think  it  would  bi 
the  money  if  we  had  spent  a  million  and  a  half  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  did  not  appear  in  former  bills  ? 

Mr-  Henning.  Not  as  a  special  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  an  allotment  from  the  lump  sum  apf 
UonJ 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  It  is  merely  a  budget  division  of  the 
priation  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  We  have,  for  ej 
under  the  seamen's  law,  a  provision  whereby  the  alien  sea 
allowed  shore  leave  while  he  is  waiting  to  reship.  That  is  the 
lette  seamen's  law.  Before  that  law  was  passed,  the  seam 
bound  to  stay  with  his  ship  until  his  contract  expired,  but  the 
lette  seamen's  law  allows  any  alien  seaman  to  leave  the  i 
reaching  an  American  port. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  And  a  great  many  of  them  forget  to  go  back  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  He  has  60  days  to  reship  foreign,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  the  60  days  he  does  not  reship  foreign,  he  must  qualify 
under  the  immigration  law.  If  he  can  not,  we  deport  him.  The 
Chinese  have  taken  great  advantage  of  that  and  they  are  one  of  the 
excluded  races.  We  have  in  New  York  to-day  in  excess  of  2,000 
Chinese  seamen  on  shore  leave,  some  of  them  have  been  there  as  long 
as  a  year,  who  have  been  imable  to  find  emplojrment  to  reship  foreign. 
Of  course,  they  can  not  become  immigrants;  they  are  Chinese  laborers; 
and  if  we  started  to  deport  that  2,000,  it  would  cost  us  about  $200 
a  head.     That  is  $400,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  take  care  of  themselves,  do  they? 

Mr.  Henning.  We  hope  they  will  all  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Th^y  are  no  expense  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  they  are  a  nuisance.  They  are  there  in  viola- 
tion of  law  and  some  of  them  will  pass  into  the  country  and  remain 
for  all  time  because  we  can  not  locate  them.  The  only  reason  they 
do  not  is  because  they  are  real  seamen  bom  on  the  sea  and  their 
ancestors  were  seamen  and  they  are  unfit  for  anything  else  and  they 
are  waiting  for  the  chance  to  feship  foreign.  We  took  that  up  with 
the  Shipping  Board  and  asked  Mr.  Lasker  if  they  did  not  have  a 
vacant  ship  which  they  could  use  to  go  to  the  various  ports  and 
gather  up  all  these  derelict  seamen  and  take  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  take  them  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  be  a  very  good  use  for  some  of  their 
ships. 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Lasker  agreed  to  take  them  if  we  would  assemble 
them  on  the  Pacific  coast — that  he  would  put  them  on  a  ship  and  send 
them  back  at  a  cost  of  $75  a  head — but  it  would  cost  over  $100  to  get 
them  to  the  Pacific  port. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  under  bond  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Oh  no;  that  is  before  the  bonding  provision  was 
put  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  simply  know  of  their  existence  without  having 
anv  direct  surveillance  over  them  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes.  The  Chinese  themselves  in  New  York  are 
complaining  about  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  a  privilege  given  them  under  the  La  Fol- 
lette  seamen's  act  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  for  60  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  th^y  go  ashore  and  stay  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  and  then  we  are  supposed  to  deport  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  supposed  to  find  them,  if  you  can  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes;  and  we  can  find  these.  The  Chinese  are  one 
of  the  excluded  races  and  we  not  onlv  have  the  case  of  these  Chinese 
seamen,  but  we  are  double  crossed.  In  other  words,  they  often 
come  as  stowaways  under  an  arrangement  with  the  regular  crew  and, 
when  they  get  to  port,  the  stowaway  comes  out  and  puts  on  the  sea- 
nian's  clothes  ancl  gets  his  card  ana  credentials  and  gets  shore  leave 
and  then  disappears  among  the  people  and  thus  he  is  smuggled  into 
tho  country.  They  are  not  seamen,  but  they  are  Chinamen  who  want 
to  come  to  America  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  pretty  good  prices. 
The  seaman,  meanwhile,  stows  away  and  then,  whUe  the  ship  is  in 
port,  he  comes  out  and  assumes  the  duties  and  sails  the  ship  back, 
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while  the  Chmaman  who  was  not  a  seaman  at  all  got  the  shore  leave. 
So  we  promulgated  a  regulation  requiring  Chinamen  to  put  up  a  bond 
of  $500  to  get  shore  leave,  for  which  we  probably  have  not  the  power, 
and  we  have  found  where  112  Chinamen  jumped  their  bonds  and  we 
stand  to  collect  $56,000  in  forfeited  bonds. 

This  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  of  the  country  the  people 
who  are  deplorable  under  the  law,  but  primarily  we  want  to  deport 
the  anarchisticaUv  inclined,  the  disturbing  elements  and  ex-convicts, 
the  feeble-mindea  and  insane  people  and  aliens  of  that  kind,  who  are 
a  menace  to  us,  and  of  course  the  Chinese  too. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

BUREAU   OF   NATURALIZATION. 

Mr.  Henning.  The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  asked  for  an 
increase  of  $7,000,  which  is  merely  giving  us  less-  then  we  wante<l. 
There  is  an  increase  of  business;  there  is  a  great  flood  of  naturaliza- 
tion cases  since  the  war,  people  wanting  to  be  naturalized,  and  we 
are  getting  after  the  alien  who  is  naturalizable  and  who  has  neglec*t(»<l 
it,  more  vigorously  then  we  have  done  heretofore.  The  Commissioner 
of  Naturalization  will  appear  before  you. 

UNITED    states   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

The  last  item  I  have  here  is  the  Employment  Service,  in  which  we 
are  given  an  increase  of  $100,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the 
current  year.  The  Employment  Service  is  like  several  of  these 
services;  we  can  use  a  lot  more  money  than  we  are  getting.  We  will 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  the  money  we  have,  but  we  can 
extend  the  service  and  render  more  service  by  enlarging  the  service. 
That  is  about  all  I  can  say  in  regard  to  that  item. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  do,  generally,  in  the  way  of  helping 
out  the  problem  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Hexning.  There  are  two  principal  lines.  In  the  States  which 
have  an  employment  service  of  their  own,  and  there  are  some  very 
highly  developed  State  employment  services,  we  simply  cooperate 
with  the  State  employment  service.  We  appoint  a  lot  of  those  State 
employment  officers  as  doUar-a-year  men  and  make  them  our  own. 
so  that  they  can  use  the  frank  in  disseminating  information,  and  we 
make  the  surveys.  The  employment  service  in  Pennsylvania  knows 
whether  there  is  more  opportunity  for  employment  in  Pittsburgh 
than  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  Pennsylvania  people  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  more  opportunity  for  employment  in  Chicago  than 
in  either  Pittsburgh  of  rhiliadelpha.  That  is  where  we  come  in. 
We  gather  information  in  the  Employment  Service;  we  keep  in  touch 
with  the  different  industries  by  classifying  statements  that  our  people 
gather  in  the  different  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  contribute  any  part  of 
the  expense  for  the  upkeep  of  the  different  offices  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  we  do.  It  varies  anywhere  from  $100  a  vear 
to  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Who  makes  that  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  The  man  immediately  in  charge,  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Employment,  under  a  schedule  which  we  consider  with  him. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  equipping  offices  ? 

Mr.  Henninq.  We  have  very  few  offices  of  our  own  now  that  we 
equip.  During  the  war  we  hacl  a  lot  of  them,  but  we  usually  confine 
it  now  to  office  space  with  the  State  employment  service.  I  do  not 
think  we  pay  any  rent  in  Chicago.  We  have  a  desk  room  with  the 
existing  agencies  of  the  State,  and  I  think  one  of  our  men  is  in  our 
immigration  office  and  has  a  desk  there,  so  that  we  are  paying 
nothing  for  rent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  pay  rent  in  some  cases  ? 

Mr.  Hexninq.  I  think  we  do  pay  rent  in  some  places;  in  fact,  I 
know  we  do.  There  are  a  good  many  States  that  have  a  limited 
employment  service  of  their  own,  and  some  have  none.  In  those 
cases  we  equip  offices  and  furnish  the  only  employment  service  there  is. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  offices  of  the  kind  have  you  throughout 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  could  not  tell  you  oflFhand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Mr.  Jones,  the  Director  General  of  Employment, 
will  be  here  and  give  you  those  details.  In  a  general  way,  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  employment  service  what  is  analogous  to  the 
history  of  the  public  scnools.  A  century  ago  a  public  school  was 
looked  upon,  more  or  less  as  a  charity  by  the  wealthy,  as  something 
for  the  poor,  and  the  children  of  the  well  to  do  went  to  private 
schools.  To-day  it  is  the  pride  of  ever3rone  to  be  a  graduate  of  the 
public  schools.  We  have  put  the  spirit  of  Americanism  into  the 
school  and  the  conception  that  the  puolic  school  is  the  thing.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  more  or  less  stigma  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
who  labor,  in  the  thought  of  going  to  the  employment  office  for  a  job, 
especially  to  a  free  employment  office.  They  would  go  aroimd  and 
pay  a  fee  rather  than  go  to  some  free  employment  service;  they  would 
rather  g:o  to  some  private  employment  service  where  the  thing  is 
done  auietly,  without  any  publicity.  We  are  trying  to  bring  home 
to  the  laborer  the  thoi^ht  that  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  come 
lo  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  employment  when  he 
is  out  of  employment;  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  lie  out  of  a  job. 
Some  of  the  best  workmen  of  the  world  to-<iay  are  walking  the  streets 
and  can  not  get  a  job,  and  we  are  doing  educational  work,  with  what 
we  have,  in  connection  with  these  offices. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  overcome  the  pride  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Henning.  That  is  it,  exactly;  to  dignify  the  employment 
service  of  the  United  States  '*  because  it  is  your  service;  you  are  a 
taxpayer,  even  though  jrou  may  not  own  a  house  or  a  farm,  and  it  is 
your  service."  I  thmk  it  is  a  great  service,  a  wonderful  service,. and 
It  is  just  being  appreciated  by  the  American  worker.  We  would  like 
lo  expand  it  very  much. 

That  is  all.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  in  the  mind  of 
any  of  you  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  think  of  anything.  We  will  take  up  these 
items  now  with  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Henning.  I  find  that  some  of  the  arguments  I  wanted  to  make 
I  will  have  to  make  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  others,  to  get 
more  help.  The  chief  clerk  is  here  and  he  can  answer  a  lot  of  tne 
questions,  and  Mr.  Works  and  Mr.  Kerwin,  the  commissioner   of 
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conciliation  is  here.     Mr.  Kerwin  will  be  ready  to  give  you 
details  about  the  Conciliation  Service. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  think  you  may  not  want  me  I 
back  to  the  department. 

TOTAL   NUBCBER   OF   EHPLOYBBS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  just  one  thing  we  omitted :  Will  you  j 
the  record  a  statement  of  the  number  of  employees  in  all  of  the 
bureaus,  and  also  give  a  statement  similar  to  tnat  which  you  g 
year,  that  is,  for  1922?  I  notice  in  the  hearings  a  year  ago ; 
m  there  at  that  time  the  figures,  and  we  would  like  to  have  ' 
date. 

Mr.  Henking.  The  number  of  employees 

Mr.  Shkevb.  In  your  department. 

Mr.  Hennino.  In  the  whole  department! 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  In  Washington  and  in  the  field) 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  Washington  and  in  the  field,  and  separate 
to  show  the  number  in  each  department. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  In  each  bureau  and  service? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  in  each  bureau  and  service. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  have  that  right  on  my  desk  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  add  to  that  the  number  of  additioi 
you  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  In  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yea. 

Mr.  Gohpers.  Just  make  a  condensed  statement  of  it ! 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  show  that  in  parallel  colums. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Do  you  not  want  that  statement  to  includ 
the  employees  in  the  field  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbii 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  be  a  separate  matter;  that  woul 
under  another  classification.  We  feel  that  would  be  a  good 
get  that,  too. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have,  for  instance,  in  immigration,  a 
number  of  statutory  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  aj 
have  a  lump  surii  for  the  field.  But  we  can  give  you  the  nui 
employees   in    the    tield;   we   have    that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Classifying  them  according  to  the  place  of  i 
or  headquarters. 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  You  want  them  by  stations  ? 

Mr.  Geipfin.  I  think  so,  if  it  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  make  it  pretty  comphcated. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Do  you  mean  by  stations,  or  bureaus  I  , 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  give  it  by  bureaus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  the  Immigration  Bureau,  put  in  all  t 
ployees  of  that  bureau,  and  you  would  classify  them  natu 
imagine,  in  accordance  ■  with  their  station  or  their  headq 
For  instance,  starting  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  yoi 
first  give  a  list  of  your  employees  in  the  District  of  Columl 
then  you  would  give  a  list  of  your  employees  at  Ellis  Island 
delphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  porta. 

Mr.  GoMPBBS.  We  can  do  that,  but  of  course  it  is  a  litt 
complicated. 

Mr,  Griffin.  What  other  idea  have  you  in  mind  ? 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  understand  the  chairman  simply  wants  the  figures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  start  out  with  a  little  statement  of  the 
bureau,  first,  the  number  of  employees  in  Washington,  and  then  in 
the  field,  in  1922,  and  in  1923.     That  is  a  simplified  statement. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes;  that  is  easy;  I  have  those  figures  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  only  confines  you-  to  the  total  and  gives  you 
no  idea  of  the  strength  and  the  expense  of  the  various  stations  or 
headquarters  you  have. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  but  we  are  going  to  get  all  these  other 
details,  Mr.  Griffin,  when  we  take  up  the  various  items  with  the 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  get  them  from  the  bureaus,  that  is  the 
thing? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Certainly;  we  will  get  everything  as  we  go  along 
with  the  hearing. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Of  course  we  can  supply  that  information;  we  can 
get  it  on  a  couple  of  ho\irs  notice.  Our  appointment  office  will  have 
those  records. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  get  it  up  and  submit  it  to  us  and  let  us 
see  if  we  want  it  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  heads  of  the  bureaus  are  going  to  furnish  the 
information,  I  presume  you  will  have  to  furmsh  me  information 
to  them. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Oh,  no;  they  will  have  their  own  records. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  get  the  information  from  them? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No;  I  know  from  the  appointment  records,  but  they 
also  have  the  same  records  for  the  handling  of  their  own  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  how  it  appears,, 
as  long  as  we  get  it  in  the  record  somewhere  so  as  to  get  a  perspective 
of  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  a  tabulated  statement  on  my  desk  for  all  the 
employees  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  by  bureaus  and  services, 
for  January  1,  1922.  We  can  make  a  copy  of  that.  I  can  give  you 
that  for  July  1.     I  suppose  that  is  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  that.  For  the  field,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  contemplates  an  increase  of  personnel  in 
the  field.  They  are  asking  for  about  the  same  amount  of  money,  or 
a  little  more  than  they  had  before,  for  field  work,  but  it  is  mostly  for 
taking  care  of  repairs  to  stations,  etc.  I  do  not  think  they  contem- 
plate an  increase  in  personnel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  personnel  since 
July  1,  1921? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  A  very  great  reduction. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  very  great  reduction  since  July  1  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  In  the  Immigration  Service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  your  figures  furnish  us  with  the  information  as 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  can  give  you  the  information  as  of  July  1  and 
January  1. 
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Mr.  Hennino.  There  has  been  a  50  per  cent  reduction,  or 
that,  at  Ellis  Island. 

CONTINOENT   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  here  bef 
go.  On  page  170,  I  notice  all  the  way  down  the  line  there, 
estimates,  "  oy  transfer."  For  instance, "  by  transfer,  1816,  SI 
and  on  the  other  side,  under  "appropriations,"  it  is  "by  ti 
'  $13,500."     What  does  the  "by  transfer"  mean? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  lump-sum 
priated  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  by  the  old  sundry  ci 
to  purchase  suppUes  for  the  stations,  where  they  can  be  pui 
through  the  General  Supply  Committee  at  a  saving  over  - 
would  be  if  they  were  bought  in  the  field.  For  instance,  the  ( 
Supply  Committee  requires  a  standardization  of  furniture  ai 
plies,  and  they  make  contracts  for  furniture  and  supplies  to 
the  Government  activities.  Say  the  immigration  station  j 
York  wants  150  dozen  pencils.  Our  contract  would  call  f( 
possibly,  at  22  cents  a  dozen.  If  they  bought  those  pencils 
open  market,  they  would  possibly  cost  35  cents  or  40  cents  a 
They  send  the  order  down  to  us,  and  we  send  the  order  to  the 
facturer,  who  ships  direct  to  them,  at  a  saving  of  possibly  2 
per  cent  over  the  market  price.  So  that  $13,500  is  taken  fr 
immigration  fund  and  put  in  the  direct  control  of  the  chief  i 
purchase  for  the  Immigration  Service  these  supplies.  That 
IS  not  available  for  anything  else  but  the  purchase  of  supplies 
Immigration  Service.  They  would  otherwise  have  to  purcha 
greater  price  if  they  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  it  in  thi 
ment  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  simply  to  show  what  the  contingent  i 
fund  is.  It  is  part  of  the  contingent  expense  fund  of  the  depa 
•so  that  they  can  buy  that  way;  instead  of  having  to  bill  it  i 
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the  Immigration  Service,  the  S13,500  is  put  under  the  head  of  con- 
tingent, for  the  Immigration  Service.  It  is  about  used  up  every 
year.  It  is  just  about  enough  to  carry  us;  sometimes  a  little  too 
short  and  sometimes  a  little  too  large,  but  about  the  amount  needed 
for  that  purpose.  I  myself  would  say  it  would  be  better  if  the  com- 
mittee would  increase  that  amount  to  about  S25,000.  I  know  we 
could  save  the  Immigration  Service  considerable  money  if  we  bought 
more  of  their  stuff  for  them,  because  we  buy  through  the  General 
Supply  Committee,  and  the  contract  prices  are  always  lower  than 
you  have  to  pay  in  the  open  market.  They  make  contracts  for  a 
year  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gross  of  pencils,  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  quarts  of  ink,  furniture,  and  all  those  things.  Their 
furniture  is  not  bought  that  wajr;  the  furniture  is  bought  direct  by 
the  Immigration  Service.  This  is  for  stationery,  and  1  understand 
the  comnuttee  knows  that  stationery  means  a  multitude  of  thin^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  use  hundreds  of  thousand^  of  quarts  of  inlc  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  entire  Government  service  uses  tnis  ink;  we  do 
not  buy  that  much.  The  General  Supply  Committee  contracts  for 
a  number  of  things  for  the  entire  Government.  Therefore  they  get 
a  low  price.  If  we  had  to  buy  a  dozen  quarts  of  ink  for  the  Immi- 
gration Service  in  New  York  I  think  it  would  cost  possibly  $1.50  a 
quart  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Works.  Yes;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  get  it  through  the  General  Supply  Committee 
for  about  $1.10.  Ana  you  go  all  along  the  line  in  tne  purchase  of 
stationery,  and  you  will  find  that  is  a  reduction  sometimes  of  50  per 
cent  from  the  market  price  on  the  contracts  of  the  General  Supply 
Committee. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  CONCILIATION, 

STATEHEHT  OF  HTTOH  L.  KEBWIK,  COHHISSIOITEB  OF  COST- 

CILIATIOir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  now  the  estimates  for  the  Conamis- 
sioner  of  ConciUation,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Director.  Your  appropriation  for  1922  is  $100,000  and  your  estimate 
for  1923  is  $250,000.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us  what 
makes  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  Kjerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  got  a  deficiency  appropriation  of 
S50,000  in  December  last  for  1922,  making  this  years  amount 
$150,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.    That  makes  $150,000  for  1922. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  we  are  asking  for, 
this  increased  appropriation — $250,000— is  to  promptly  take  care  of 
the  requests  receivea  for  the  good  offices  of  conciliators  in  industrial 
disputes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  to  have  you  give  a  general  statement, 
if  you  will,  as  to  your  work;  just  exactly  what  these  conciliators  do, 
and  what  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  do. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  doing  that  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  this  bureau. 
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DUTIES  AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  go  back  to  the  organic  act  for  the 
authority  for  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Section  8  of  the  oi^anic  act  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  act  as  a  mediator  or  to  appoint  commissioners  of  concil- 
iation whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may 
require  it  to  be  done.  Under  the  authority  in  that  section  of  the  act 
there  has  been  built  up  within  the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  a  Division  of  Conciliation,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  was  started  in  a  very  small  way  in  1913,  with  an  appropriation 
at  that  time  for  the  balance  of  that  fiscal  year  of  $5,000.  In  19U 
Congress  granted  for  this  service  $20,000;  in  1915,  $50,000;  the  next 
two  years  $75,000  each.  Then  we  got  $175,000,  for  the  next  two 
years  $200,000  each  year,  the  last  year  $155,000,  and  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  we  have  $150,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  large  appropriations  were  largely  during  the 
years  of  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  During  the  war;  yes,  sir.  There  was  an. abnormal 
activity  in  this  bureau  of  conciliation  during  the  war  period.  But 
while  we  have  not  as  many  cases  to  conciliate  at  present  as  we  had 
during  the  war  years,  the  cases  of  to-day  are  so  much  more  difficult 
to  handle;  they  are  so  much  more  bitterly  contested  by  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  during  this  period  of  readjustment  that  it 
takes  more  time  and  a  great  deal  more  of  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
commissioners  to  bring  about  an  adjudication  than  it  did  during 
1917-18. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  have  been  hampered  consid- 
erably in  our  efforts  by  having  to  cut  our  expenses,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence have  not  been  able  to  assign  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
many  times  to  the  extreme  portions  of  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  travel  cost — the  expenses  incident  to  railroad  transportation.  Of 
course,  we  are  also  hit  by  the  increase  in  the  transportation  charges 
on  railroads.  Now,  we  have  always  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  in 
this  service  a  sufficient  appropriation  so  that  we  could  promptly 
answer  any  call  made  upon  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  Mr.  Director,  will  you  state  generally  your 
modus  operandi,  first,  to  determine  the  places  where  your  board 
ought  to  operate,  then  the  nature  of  the  labor  troubles  that  you 
investigate,  and  how  far  you  proceed  in  attempting  to  conciliate,  and 
your  success  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  before  we  take  that  up — I  am  glad  Mr.  GrifRn 
referred  to  that — we  want  to  know  just  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  question  will  bring  out  What  he  does. 
.  Mr.  Kerwin.  All  rjght. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  start,  do  you  know  how  many  men 
you  have  in  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  at  present  about  21  conciliators 
on  duty.  To  go  back  to  the  authority  in  the  organic  act,  which  I 
quoted.  Under  that  authority,  gentlemen,  you  whI  observe  that  we 
have  not  any  force,  power,  or  authority  that  we  can  utilize  in  bring- 
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ing  to  a  close  an  industrial  dispute;  that  all  our  men  can  do  is  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  capacity.  We  have  not  been  given  any  authority 
to  make  decisions  and  then  to  enforce  those  decisions.  We  can  only 
suggest  and  advise. 

Mr.  Griffin.  First  of  all,  how  do  these  questions  arise;  how  do 
you  learn  of  the  existence  of  labor  troubles?  Is  that  knowledge 
brought  to'  you  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  by  your  men,  or  is  it 
by  the  complaint  either  of  the  employer  or  employee  ? 

Mr.  KiRWiN.  Except  in  cases  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
siders of  very  great  importance  as  affecting  directly  or  indirectly 
large  numbers,  we  do  not  proffer  our  services.  We  generally  pursue 
the  policy  of  not  intervening  in  a  case  except  at  the  request  of  one  of 
three  parties — the  employer,  the  employee,  or  the  public  directly 
affected.  When  such  requests  are  received,  then  we  assign  a  man 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  Director  of  Conciliation  endeavors  to 
assign  to  that  case  the  commissioner  best  fitted  to  handle  the  parti- 
cular situation.  We  consider  the  section  of  the  country  concerned; 
the  man's  knowledge  of  the  particular  industry  affected  by  the  strike, 
or  threatened  strike;  the  experience  the  commissioner  may  have 
gained  in  similar  situations  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  finally 
nis  standing  with  both  employer  and  employe  in  the  industry  affectea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  man  you  send  to  investigate  and  exercise  his 
good  oflfices  in  the  effort  oi  conciliation,  you  Call  a  commissioner  of 
conciliation  ? 

Mr.  KiRWiN.  Yes,  sir.     A  commissioner  of  conciliation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  pay  him  a  per  diem  allowance,  running  from 
$8  to  $15  a  day? 

Mr.  KiRWiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  goes  into  the  field,  and  then  what  does  he 
do? 

Mr.  KiRWTN.  For  instance,  let  me  explain  the  work.  An  employer 
wires  the  department  of  a  threatened  strike  (it  may  be  10  days  or  it 
may  be  a  week  distant) ,  and  he  asks  for  our  good  offices  in  preventing 
the  same.  We  select  the  best-equipped  man  we  can  to  nandle  the 
case  and  he  proceeds  immediately.  In  the  meantime  we  get  in  touch 
with  the  employees  and  ask  them  not  to  strike  pending  the  efforts 
of  our  commissioner  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Naturalfy,  the  employer  having  asked  for  the 
assignment  of  a  commissioner,  our  man  proceeds  first  to  see  the  em- 
ployer, who  places  the  situation  before  him  as  it  appears  from  his 
side.  Then  he  informs  our  commissioner,  naturally,  who  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  workers,  or  it  may  be  a  committee,  that  has  the 
matter  in  charge.  The  next  move  now  is  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 
He  finds  out  their  version  of  the  case,  how  it  appears  to  them,  and 
then  finds  if  they  are  very  far  apart. 

Mr.  Griffin.  IJp  to  that  time,  they  are  far  apart. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  far  apart. 

Mr.  Gi^FFiN.  Because  he  meets  each  side  separately. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  he  do  anything  to  bring  them  about  a  table  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  Then  he  starts  in  to  do  that  very  thing 
you  speak  of.  He  puts  forth  every  effort  to  bring  them  together  on 
some  common  groimd,  to  bring  tnem  together  at  the  council  table 
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and  to  get  them  to  look  each  other  in  the  eye  across  the  table.  £ 
times  he  iinds  the  feeling  is  so  bitter  that  the  employer  w-ill  not 
the  committee  of  his  employees.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to  carrj- 
and  forth  between  the  dinerent  parties  propositions  and  surges 
and  oftentimes  to  try  to  wear  down  the  opposition  and  bring 
together.  If  he  can  possibly  do  so,  he  avoids  m^ng  sugge; 
whatsoever,  but  lets  them  work  it  out  in  their  own  way,  becau 
knows  when  they  bring  about  a  decision  voluntarily  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  decision  that  can  be  made  for  a  lasting  peace.  But 
he  sees  they  are  getting  further  apart,  he  then  makes  sugges 
he  tells  them  about  what  has  happened  in  another  difficulty, 
similar  nature,  and  makes  propositions  and  recommendation 
consideration  by  both,  ao  that  negotiations  will  not  be  brok&n 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  he  brings  mem  tt^ether  at  the  table,  d< 
have  a  stenographer  to  take  down  the  testimony  of  their  vi 
demands  and  the  answers  ( 

Mr,  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  desirable.  Occasionally  we  do 
a  record  kept,  but  not  often.  The  people  participating  talk 
freely  and  more  frankly  when  no  records  are  Kept.  We  make  I 
progress,  in  fact. 

Mr,  Griffin.  Assuming  you  arrive  at  no  results,  your  cor 
sioner  fails  to  accomplish  a  conciliation,  what  does  Iw  do?  Dc 
make  a  report  to  you  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor?  < 

Mr.  Kerwin.  He  makes  a  report  to  the  department  whi 
carefully  considered  by  the  Secretary  or  the  director.  We  can 
surest  or  advise  a  method  that  may  have  been  overlooked 
remove  the  barriers  separating  them.  The  commissioner  doe 
give  up;  he  keeps  at  it,  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting  an  adjust 
Uiough  at  times  it  seemed  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Ultimately  there  is  an  end  to  that;  thej'  < 
succeed  or  they  fail. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  either  succeed  or  they  fail. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take  one  of  the  cases  where  they  fail;  what  is 
then) 

Mr.  Kerwin.  When  he  absolutely  is  convinced  that  he  can  n 
of  any  service,  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  he  reports  that  he  is  u 
to  adjust  this  situation  and  we  assign  him  elsewhere.  Often 
when  we  have  done  this,  one  side  or  the  other  will  soon  wire 
have  the  commissioner  return  and  on  many  occasions  we 
recorded  a  settlement  when  it  had  appeared  practically  impossil 


Mr,  Griffin.  Now  we  have  two  general  classes.  Now  car 
state  for  the  last  year  how  many  labor  situations  of  that  kint 
have  handled  ? 

Mr.  Keh'win.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  how  many  ca^es  you  succeeded  and  in 
many  cases  you  failed  ?  • 

Mr,  Kerwin.  We  handled  last  year  444  cases  and  we  were  su' 
ful  in  adjusting  about  90  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  you  succeed 
bringing  the  employer  and  the  employee  together  on  a  common  I 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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NUMBER  AND  PRESENT  LOCATION   OF  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  present  time,  how  many  conciliators  or  com- 
missioners of  concihation  have  you  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  Twenty-one. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  Engaged  in  the  consideration  of  labor  troubles  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  have  no  specific  locations  for  them,  with 
two  exceptions;  we  have  one  commissioner  in  Los  Angeles  and 
another  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  both  with  offices  in  the  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  they  are  engaged  in  settling  an  existing  labor  dis- 
pute, they  will  be  located  somewiere  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  I  mean  they  are  not  permanently  located  in  districts. 
We  move  them  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  are  needed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  wnat  places  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  men  at  present  in  California,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  in  several  other  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  can  not  state  from  memory,  you  can  put  it  in 
the  record. 

Mr,  Kerwin.  I  can  tell  you  where  every  one  of  them  is.  We  have 
two  commissioners  in  the  New  England  States  to-day  engaged  on  the 
textile  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Situated  where  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island — 
going  from  place  to  place.  This  is  what  we  term  a  general  situation. 
So  that  our  men  may  be  to-day  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  to-morrow 
at  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  they  doing  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  difference  will  that  make,  Mr.  Griffin;  why 
do  you  want  it  for  to-day;  to-morrow  they  will  be  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  can  only  handle  one  situation  at  one  time, 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  may  be  working  on  a  dozen  situations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  there  is  a  labor  dispute  going  on  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  why  your  commissioner  of  conciliation,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Pardon  me.  Congressman,  the  present  is  a  general 
situation  in  the  textile  industry  of  New  England.  It  grows  out  of  a 
cut  in  wages,  and  it  applies  to  three  or  four  different  States  and  a 
score  of  different  places.  They  are  moving  from  place  to  place 
where  they  think  they  can  be  most  eflFective.  They  were  in  New 
York  City  and  while  there  is  no  strike  in  textiles  there,  they  spent  two 
days  in  riew  York  because  certain  interests  there  are  concerned  in 
the  New  England  situation.  Then  they  went  to  Boston.  They 
intended  to  be  in  Boston  to-day.  To-morrow  they  are  going  to 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  unless  their  plan  is  changed,  I  think,  and  then 
they  will  come  back  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  because  they  seek  full 
information  so  they  will  know  the  whole  field  and  be  able  to  cope 
with  it  where  they  can  be  most  effective. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  now,  up  to  date,  you  have  two  men  on  the 
textile  situation  in. the  New  England  States? 

Mr.  EisRWiN.  Yes;  and  we  have  two  men  in  New  York  on  general 
work,  a  number  of  smaller  cases. 
Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  mean  by  '^ general  situation''  ? 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  I  mean  there  is  a  fur  strike  in  New  York,  a  lithog- 
raphers' strike,  two  or  three  machinists'  strikes,  some  important, 
otners  not  so  important.  We  have  in  all  about  10  cases  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  find  out,  and  I  think  the  committee 
would  like  to  know,  just  what  labor  troubles  are  now  being  con- 
sidered by  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Kerwix.  We  have  66  cases  before  us  now  at  this  minute,*  or 
we  did  have  two  days  ago.  There  might  have  been  two  or  three 
settlements  to-day,  and  two  or  three  new  cases.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  check  them  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  throuehout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Throughout  the  United  States.  In  this  connection 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  the  disparity  in  strike  statistics. 
For  instance,  the  packing-house  situation:  While  some  of  these  inde- 
pendent statisticsd  agencies  would  list  the  number  of  strikes  in  the 
packing  industries  by  cities  affected,  making  an  aggregate  of  25  or  30 
strikes,  possibly,  carrying  them  as  the  strike  at  Omaha,  East  St. 
Louis,  Albert  Lee,  Minn.,  Fort  Worth,  Seattle,  Chicago,  etc.,  we  would 
carry  it  in  our  records  as  the  ^'  packing  house  strike  situation.''  This 
will  illustrate  that  point.  On  this  strike  we  used  at  least  eight  of 
our  commissioners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  men  have  you  on  the  packing-house 
situation  to-day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  There  are  only  two  men  assigned  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  strike  imminent  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  the  strike  has  been  called  off. 

WEST  VIRGINIA   COAL   MINERS*    STRIKE   SITUATION. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  the  coal  situation;  have  you  done  anything  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  five  to  six  men  working  on  the 
coal  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Two  of  them  are  here  in  Washington  working  on  the 
data,  tabulating  information  as  to  past  agreements,  etc.,  and  hare 
been  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  men  in  West  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  two  men  who  just  came  in  this  morning 
from  West  Virginia  and  they  are  writing  tneir  report  now.  We  have 
a  man  in  Iowa  and  another  one  in  Indiana,  and  abo  in  Pennsylvania 
who  are  there  getting  correct  information  as  to  the  various  situations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  of  them  on  the  coal  situation  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  All  on  the  coal  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  two  men  from  West  Virginia  to-day  have  to 
report  a  failure,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  They  went  down  there  to  make  an  investigation. 
If  you  will  remember,  a  few  days  ago  a  committee  from  there  visited 
President  Harding.  The  President  referred  the  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  who  appointed  commissioners  of  the  department  to 
investigate  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges  as  to  the  eviction  of 
miners  from  their  homes,  and  the  reported  destitution  in  that  field. 
Both  sides  asked  us  to  send  men  down  there  to  find  out  the  truth 
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of  the  actual  situation  in  the  New  River  field.  We  sent  those  men 
in  and  thev  have  just  returned  this  morning  and  are  writing  their 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Whether  it 
wul  be  released  by  the  President  or  Secretary  Davis,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  made  any  effort 
to  bring  the  employers  and  employees  together  in  the  mining  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  trouble  down  there  is  that  there  is  no  market 
and  the  mines  are  only  working  a  couple  of  days  a  week;  there  is  no 
strike  on  there.    The  trouble  in  the  coal  situation  now  is  no  market. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  the  men  are  out  of  work? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  men  are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  are  alleged  to  be  suffering  extreme  distress. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  and  our  men  went  down  there  for  the  purpose 
of  trying:  to  arrange  to  alleviate  any  distress  and  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  allegations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  a  hint  of  a  strike  to  be 
called  within  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  on  March  31  the  agreement  expires. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  have  you  done  anything  to  anticipate  that 
strike  or  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing  now  and  have  been 
for  the  last  five  weeks;  we  are  trying  to  be  useful  and  to  have  at  our 
finger  tips  the  information,  that  will  reduce  the  chances  of  there 
being  a  general  strike  on  March  31,  if  we  can  possibly  do  so?  We 
have  in  the  city  now  a  man  thoroughly  informed  on  the  anthracite 
operations,  who  has  given  us  valuable  information  as  to  the  exact 
situation  in  the  anthracite  field;  and  we  have  been  in  conference  with 
other  men  coming  in  from  time  to  time,  both  operators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  miners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  men  representing  the  miners  who  are 
giving  their  views  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  are  in  daily  touch  with  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
representatives  who  are  stationed  in  Washington,  and  also  are  in 
touch  with  the  coal  operators  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
as  they  come  in.  Otners  we  are  in  communication  with  through 
correspondence  and  through  sending  personal  agents  to  them,  and 
we  are  also  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  tne  exact  situation  among  the 
men  in  the  various  fields. 

NEED   OF  ADDITIONAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  in  the  active  work  of  conciliation,  you  have  21 
men  at  present  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  your  estimate  figures  on  having  42  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  addi- 
tional 21  commissioners? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  that  appropriation  large 
^'nough  so  that  Secretary  Davis  can  answer  the  calls  made  upon  this 
service.  For  instance,  we  had  five  calls  from  Texas  in  one  week 
recently,  and  we  could  not  send  anyone  in  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Perhaps  two  or  three  months  ago. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  What  kind  of  calls  were  those  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Printers'  strikes,  building  trades  strikes — I  can  not 
remember  just  what  all  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Small,  local  affairs,  or  general? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Some  of  them  were  small;  some  of  them  involved 
200  men,  another  one  35  men,  and  another  one  300  or  400  men.  A 
strike  of  200  men  means  a  loss  to  the  general  locality  and  often 
unsettles  the  whole  civic  industrial  relations  of  the  section  in  which 
it  occurs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  how  far  do  you  want  to  go  on  that  ?  There  are 
arq:^  strikes  and  small  strikes;  just  where  woifld  you  draw  the  Une  ^ 

Mr.  Kerwix.  We  desire  to  take  up  any  case  tnat  is  presented. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  your  purpose  at  the  present  time,  what  do 
you  attempt  to  adjust — strikes  like  the  big  packing-house  strike,  or 
strikes  of  printing  offices  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir;  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  go  where  there  were  only  50  men  involved  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Oh,  yes — or  seven  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  would  not  expect  to  have  funds  enough  to 
be  able  to  send  men  to  California  for  a  strike  of  seven  men,  would  you  ( 

Mr.  Kerwix.  No;  but  we  have  a  man  there  and  he  handles  the 
entire  situation  in  that  locality,  and  we  might  as  well  put  those  seven 
workers  back  on  their  jobs  if  we  can  do  so.  At  the  same  time  other 
cases  would  be  kept  moving. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  any  of  these  increases  for  what  you  call  key 
men? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  vSecretary  Davis  has  that  in  mind — an  extension  of 
the  service,  by  adding  to  our  force  specialists  in  some  of  the  basic 
industries  like  the  textile  industry,  publishing  and  printing  trades, 
building  trades,  mining,  etc.  With  these  expert  conunissioners  we 
could  be  made  more  effective.  This  special  commissioner  in  a 
specific  industry  would  be  an  expert  with  a  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  the  industrv  and  he  would  keep  in  constant  touch  with  manage- 
ment and  worker,  and  then  at  the  time  when  a  strike  threatened  or 
trouble  is  likely  to  occur  this  special  commissioner  would  be  able 
to  cooperate  and  ad\^se  our  regular  commissioners  of  conciliation, 
in  planning  a  board  or  some  agency,  that  would    adiust  matters, 

Eromptly  and  satisfactorily.     But  we  actually  need  this  money  to 
andle  conciliation  service  in  an  effective  manner. 

WORK   ACCOMPLISHED  SINCE   CREATION    OF  SERVICE. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  something  to  you  gentlemen  about  what 
we  have  done  in  the  eight  years  since  this  service  was  created.  We 
have  handled  5,108  cases,  and  we  have  had  but  410  failures — cases 
we  could  not  do  anything  with. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  many  men  were  involved  in  those  5,108 
cases? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  There  were  7,150,000  workers  involved  in  the  cases 
we  handled,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection,  you  might  also  state  how  many 
men  were  affected  in  the  settlements  to  wnich  you  referred  a  little 
while  ago.     You  said  you  had  90  per  cent  of  settlements  last  year. 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes;  I  have  that  here.  We  just  made  a  statement 
for  the  calendar  year  the  other  day.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  workers  were  affected  in  the  cases  we  handled  during  the 
calendar  year  1921;  that  is,  up  to  January  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  in  the  444  cases  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes.  We  have  that  for  the  fiscal  year;  but  this 
statement  is  for  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Four  hundred  and  forty-six  trade  disputes,  involving 
657,000  workers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would  give  us 
a  statement  going  back  over  a  period  of  vears  and  show  us,  from  the 
beginning  of  vour  bureau,  the  number  of  cases  that  vou  have  settled 
and  the  number  of  men  involved.  I  do  not  mean  By  that  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  take  those  7,000,000  men  you  referred  to:  Does 
that  mean  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  operations  that  were 
striking,  or  is  that  the  men  engaged  m  that  industry? 

Mr.  S[erwin.  Directly  and  inmrectly — ^men  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  controversies  affecting  those  activities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  actually  on  strike  at  the  time,  or  threaten- 
ing to  strike  ? 

Air.  Kjjrwin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  There  is  one  question  there  I  would  like  to  bring 
out,  that  sometimes  when  there  is  a  controversy  that  affects  only  40 
or  50  men,  it  might  mean  the  shutting  down  of  a  factory  that  em- 
ploys 3,000  or  4,000  men.  Mr.  Kerwm  can  give  you  instances  of 
certain  industries  where  a  certain  branch  has  been  affected  by  a 
controversy  and  there  may  be  only  45  or  50  specialized  men;  but  if 
those  45  or  50  specialized  men  go  out  the  entire  industry  will  shut 
down ;  that  is,  the  entire  factory  of  several  thousand.  That  is  what 
he  means  by  directly  or  indirectly.  The  number  of  men  involved 
does  not  always  mean  what  the  figures  show:  the  number  of  men  in- 
volved might  be  only  50,  but  it  might  stop  an  industry  of  5,000  or 
6,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  ever  analyzed  the  average  cost  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  as  to  what  goes  to  the  laborer,  what  goes  to  overhead  and  what 
goes  to  transpor^ion  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  are  just  doing  that  thing  now  and  expect  to  have 
that  ready  in  a  day  or  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  can  not  give  any  summary  of  it  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Kebwin.  No,  sir;  because  we  have  just  been  going  into  the 
freight  rates  in  various  fields. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Was  that  shown  in  the  West  Virginia  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Eebwin.  Some  of  it  was;  yes. 

METHOD   OF  SELECTING  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  inc[uire  about  and  that 
is  as  to  the  method  of  selection  of  your  conmiissioners  of  conciliation. 
From  what  field  do  you  take  them  and  what  is  the  class  of  men  you 
employ  ? 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  Sometimes.  At  other  times  they  spring  up  rather 
suddenly.     They  walk  out. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  the  big  strikes,  like  the  packers'  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  know  in  advance  sometimes;  yes.  You  see,  a 
strike  of  800  people  in  a  town  of  10,000  is  as  important  to  that  locality 
as  is  a  strike  of  55,000  garment  workers  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  folks  appreciate,  though,  that  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  these  for  their  ousiness,  trade,  etc.,  should  not  contn)l 
ihe  situation.  Of  course,  they  are  interested  in  the  situation,  Thev 
are  a  part  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Kerwin.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
conciliators,  where  they  are  employed,  and  tjhe  number  of  pending 
strikes  that  they  adjusted,  and  where  ? 

February  11,  1922. 
Present  Activities  op  Federal  Commissioners  of  Conciliation. 

General  coal  situation,  1  at  $15  per  day,  2  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Coal  situation  in  Indiana,  1  at  $7.50  |>er  day. 

General  textile  situation,  1  at  $12  per  day. 

Textile  situation  in  Rhode  Island,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Steel  strike,  Newport,  Ky.,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Textile  strike,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  also  sheet-metalworkers,  painters,  and  musician^' 
troubles  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Strike  cap  makers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1  at  $10  per  day. 

Ix)ckout  painters,  Washington,  D.  C,  controversy*  musicians  and  stage  em  ploy  c«-^. 
Washington,  D.  C,  1  at  $12  per  day. 

General  strike  lithographers;  machinists'  strike,  Chicago;  also  wind-up  packimr-houso 
strike,  1  at  $11  per  day,  1  at  $9  per  day. 

Garment  industry,  Philadelphia;  also  leather  workers  and  furriers'  disputes,  that 
-citv,  1  at  $12  per  day. 

Culinary  workers,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  longshoremen  dispute,  Portland,  Oree.,  1  at 
$11  per  day. 

Strike  metal  polishers,  cycle  works,  Middletown,  Ohio,  1  at  $8  per  day. 

Controversy  bakery  industry.  New  York  City;  also  disputes  in  gold-beating  induct r\ 
and  shirt-waist  shops,  1  at  $9  per  day. 

While  conciliators  are  actively  engaged  on  the  above  cases  at  this  time,  many  hav<» 
other  assignments  not  yet  cleaned  up. 

As  of  this  date  we  have  73  cases  before  the  Conciliation  Service. 

PAT  OF  commissioners. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  minimum  pay  is  $8,  and  your  maximum 
$15  per  day? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  only  have  one  man  at  $15  per  day,  and  three  at 
$12,  and  the  majority  of  them  get  $10  a  day. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  generally  known  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  does  one  man  get  more  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  One  is  getting  $12  a  day;  it  so  happens  we  took  him 
from  a  $6,000  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  simmers  down  to  this,  that  that  man  is  more 
efficient. 

Have  the  men  in  this  department  been  with  you  some  time,  or  i> 
there  some  turnover  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Secretary  Davis  has  been  compelled  to  reduce  the 
force  one-third  in  the  last  six  months,  and  he  recently  made  a  few 
additions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  not  taken  from  the  civil  service  ? 
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Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  not  civil  service;  they  do  not  get  steady 
employment.  Of  course,  we  have  been  able  only  to  keep  six  or  seven 
employed  steadily.  One  man,  who  has  just  returned,  nas  been  fur- 
lou^hed  three  months,  and  another  leaves  on  the  10th. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  That  means  when  actually  employed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  a  limitation,  not  to  exceed  $12,000,  and 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  for  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Clerical  services  and  director's  salary  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  contingent  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  of  the  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  department,  for  its  appro- 
pnation  for  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  not  specifically 
made.  You  are  asking  for  1923  $55,000  and  $13,500  by  transfer. 
What  makes  up  the  increase  of  $5,000  ? 

ilr.  GoMPERs.  As  explained  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  it  is  to 
replace  the  old  passenger-carrying  vehicle  with  a  new  one,  and  also 
the  department,  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  comptroller,  we  must 
pay  long-distance  telephone  calls  for  the  Conciliation  Service,  ruling 
that  calls  emanating  in  Washington  must  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department  and  not  from  its  own  appropriation,  so  that 
while  that  is  not  veiy  heavy  it  adds  to  the  tax  on  the  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  could  not  say.  Possibly  $100  a  year  is  the  total, 
I  suppose.  But  now,  in  the  delicate  situation  of  various  strikes  thef 
hoped  for  settlement  of  these  long-distance  telephone  calls  are  more 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  You  have  to  call  up  people  and 
make  arrangements  to  get  conciliators  to  go  from  place  to  place,  all 
on  rush  call,  and  one  cause  of  the  increase  is  for  that  reason. 

STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  your  stationery  item  is  $14,000,  the  same  as 
you  had  in  1922,  and  the  same  as  in  1921.  Has  there  not  been  some 
reduction  in  the  price  of  stationery  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  If  you  will  note,  in  1921  we  spent  $14,973.29  for 
stationery.  Of  course  the  figures  here  are  only  indicated.  This  is  an 
allotment,  and  it  is  simply  what  we  expect  to  spend  the  money  for. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  General  Supply  Committee  reports  that  there  has 
heen  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent  in  stationery  supplies. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  With  nearly  $15,000  that  we  spent  last  year  it 
^ould  be  about  the  percentage  of  reduction  if  we  spent  $14,000  this 
year.  We  spent  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  more  last  year  than  we 
estimate  for  next  year. 

HEAT,   LIGHT,   AND  POWER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  heat,  light,  and  power  item  remains  the  same, 
♦o,000? 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  coal.  It 
has  increased,  if  anything.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  price  of 
electricity.     That  is  the  same," and  that  covers  that. 

TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  telegraphic  and  telephone  charges  are  the 
same  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  Our  telephone  and  telegraph  charges  are  the  same. 
The  telegraphic  tolls  are  on  a  different  basis,  but  they  average  about 
the  same.  The  old  statement  of  the  Government  showed  a  certain 
rate,  so  much  per  word,  including  address  and  signature;  now  they 
pay  40  per  cent  of  the  commercial  rate,  not  counting  address  and  sig- 
nature. 

LAW   BOOKS,    BOOKS   OP  REFERENCE,   PERIODICAL.S,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  law  book  item  remains  the  same? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  law  books  and  periodicals  are  purchased  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  library,  and  the  cost  of  tnat  has  been 
increased  very  greatly.  Our  library  is  constantly  protesting  that  you 
can  not  get  the  same  books  as  they  got  in  the  past,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  printing  does  not  help  us.  A  great  many  of  the  States  that 
in  the  past  supplied  copies  of  their  labor  laws  free  now  make  us  pay 
for  them.  We  asked  that  the  item  in  the  estimate  for  1922  be  in- 
creased $3,000.  The  committee  did  not  allow  that,  and  we  did  not 
put  it  in  this  year,  although  the  librarian  protested  that  it  should 
go  in. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   MOTOR    VEHICLES. 

•  Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  motor-propelled  vehicles  do  you  keep  up 
under  this  appropriation,  which  is  quite  an  increase  from  $7,000  to 
$12,000  ?    How  many  machines  do  you  keep  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  We  have  the  old  lludson,  the  cost  of  upkeep  beinj: 
tremendous,  because  it  is  constantly  being  repaired.  Sometliin^: 
happens  to  it  all  the  time.  It  is  out  ot  commission  half  the  time,  and 
for  the  last  six  months  it  has  not  been  in  commission  one  month. 
It  is  in  the  shop  practically  all  the  time.  We  can  run  it  a  week  and 
then  it  goes  back. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  other  vehicles  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  A  three-fourths  ton  Dodge  mail  truck,  a  one  and  one- 
half  ton  Jeffreys  truck,  which  carries  freight  and  express  and  heavy 
mail  to  the  post  office,  and  the  motor  cycle  with  the  side  box  car,  to 
carry  small  parcels  from  the  department  proper  to  its  annex,  and  for 
making  auxiliary  mail  and  express  trips  where  the  load  is  not  heavy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  these  motor  vehicles  in  fairly  good  condition  I 

Mr.  Gompers.  Fairly  good.  The  difference  between  the  passenger 
vehicle  and  trucks  is  tms:  The  trucks  run  at  stated  periods.  Tho 
passenger  vehicle  is  in  constant  use  by  the  Secretary,  and  it  can  not 
get  the  care  and  attention  that  the  motor  trucks  do,  because  bet  ween 
trips  we  can  make  slight  repairs,  as  each  chauffeur  is  responsible  for 
keeping  his  machine  in  repair. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  get  a  car  from  the  War  Department,  would 
not  that  reduce  this  item  of  $7,000  here  estimated  ? 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  would  not  cost  as  much  for  repairs  if  we  have  si 
new  car,  but  if  that  Cadillac  car  from  the  War  Department  was  turned 
over  to  us— it  has  been  run  40,000  miles.  That  will  come  apart  and 
need  all  kinds  of  repairs,  and  when  you  get  to  repairing  a  Cadillac 
it  is  very  costly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  seems  like  a  very  heavy  item  for  repairing  cars, 
$2,000  apiece. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  is  not  only  repairs,  but  it  is  gasoline,  tires,  and  oil. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Chauffeurs  are  not  included  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  includes  the  entire  upkeep  ? 

Jlr.  GrOMPERS.  It  includes  the  entire  supplies  of  every  description. 
Now  and  then  they  hit  something,  and  you  have  got  to  get  a  new 
fender,  or  a  spring  breaks  and  you  have  got  to  replace  it.  We  try 
to  work  it  as  economically  as  possible.  We  make  minor  repairs  in 
our  own  garage.  We  have  already  put  in  a  gasoline  tank,  so  that 
we  can  buy  tne  gasoline  in  wholesale  quantities  and  get  it  at  the 
lowest  price. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  expense  of  upkeep  of  the  cars  in  your  depart- 
ment exceeds  that  of  the  District. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
repairs  to  these  cars,  and  also  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  You  mean  the  repairs  separately  from  the  mainte- 
nance? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  showing  cost  of  maintenance  and  cost  of  tires,  gasoUne,  oils,  etc.,  of  department 
motor  eq^tipment  duriyig  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921. 


Vehicles. 


Hadsoo,  passenger  car 

yodw,  t-ton  truck 

Jeffrey's,  Ifton  truck 

Motor  cycle  with  ade  van. 


Maintenance. 


$2,054.14 
745.59 
683.65 
355.80 


Tires,  • 
gasoline, 
oils,  etc. 


$1,672.33^ 
768.98 
597.13 
302.97 


Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Works  reminds  me  that  the  District  has  their 
own  repair  shops.  We  have  not,  and  we  can  only  make  minor  re- 
pairs. Anything  like  replacing  parts  has  to  go  to  tne  service  station, 
and  they  cnarge  very  heavily  for  anything,  $1.50  an  hour  for  labor, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  put  plenty  of  labor  on  it. 

.  Mr.  Shreve.  This  statement  that  you  put  in  will  clear  up  the 
situation. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  $24,000  for  rent. 

ilr.  GoMPERS.  We  are  in  a  building  that  was  built  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  imder  authority  of  Congress,  and  we  were  authorized 
to  make  a  lease  for  that  buildmg  for  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal,  at  a  cost  of  $24,000  a  year.  The  first  five  years  expires  the 
30th  of  June,  1922,  but  we  have  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  five  years 
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additional.  That  building  has  been  stated  by  the  Public  Buildings 
Commission  as  the  cheapest  rented  Government  building  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  same  price  as  in  1918. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  have  an  aimex  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  three  bureaus  in  Tempo  Building  No.  4. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  sanction  your 
re-lease  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  been  directed  by  the  Secretary  to  write  them 
and  ask  them  to  assign  space,  so  the  whole  department  can  get  in  one 
building. 

The  Chairman.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Labor.  You  had  $200,000  for  1922,  and 
your  estimate  for  1923  is  $250,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  did  not  come  prepared  to  talk  on  printing  and 
binding,  but  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  can  wait  until  to-morrow.  We  can  take  it  all 
up  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  down  at  anv  time  the  com- 
mittee wants  me  here.  I  could  give  you  a  general  statement.  I 
looked  through  this  estimate  book  and  noted  that  there  was  nothing 
about  printing  and  binding,  so  we  did  not  bring  anything  with  us. 
In  past  years  printing  and  binding  has  been  handled  separately,  under 
the  sundry  civil  bill. 


*•  Thursday,  February  9,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  ETHELBERT  STEWART,  COMMISSIOITEB^ 
AND  CHARLES  E.  BALDWIN,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tliis 
morning.  I  notice  the  total  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  for  1923,  is  $267,240;  you  had,  in  1922,  $242,260.  There 
is  a  material  increase.  Mr.  Stewart,  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you 
would  tell  us  how  that  increase  is  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  is  a  restoration  rather  than  an  increase.  We  had  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  of  1920, -$44,180  which  was  taken  away  from  us  in 
1921.  Ill  the  estimates  before  you  we  ask  for  a  restoration  of 
$25,000  of  the  $44,180  because  that  is  the  best  compromise  we  could 
get  out  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  positions  here,  are  you 

not? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are'  asking  for  nothing  that  we  did  not  have  in 
the  appropriation  bill  of  1920.  The  apparently  new  positions  in  the 
estimate  before  you  results  from  the  compromise  that  we  got  with 
the  Budget  Committee.  Instead  of  a  restoration  of  the  $44,180, 
they  agreed  to  a  restoration  of  $25,000. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  I  know,  but  this  is  the  committee  you  have  to  talk 
with  about  restorations,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Exactly  so. 

ifr.  Shbeve.  On  page  172  here  you  are  asking  for  several  new 
positions.  For  instance,  you  are  asking  for  three  statisticians  at 
$3,000  each  in  place  of  one  at  $3,000,  and  you  are  asking  for  a  niunber 
of  new  positions  in  that  paragraph.  Your  estimates  imder  that 
subdivision  are  increased  from  $172,960  to  $197,940,  an  increase  of 
$25,000  in  your  office  force. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes— well,  over  1921.     You  had  $172,000  in  1921. 

Mr.  Stew^art.  Yes.  In  1920  we  had  $44,000  more  than  we  had  for 
last  year.  I  tried  to  explain,  in  1920  we  were  given  a  certain  appro- 
priation which  involvea  22  places  as  an  increase.  In  1921  those 
places  were  taken  away  from  us.  What  we  have  been  asking  for 
ever  since  is  a  restoration. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  an  increase  given  to  you  for  that  war  period. 

Mr.  Stkwart.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics is  concerned,  the  war  work  we  did  was  done  from  the  President's 
fund.  He  gave  us  $650,000  and  all  the  war  work  of  the  biu'eau  was 
done  from  that  money.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  as  such  as  a  result  of  the.  war.  It  was  entirely  an  extra 
force  which  was  dropped  automatically  when  the  war  was  ended  and 
that  fund  was  returned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  the  force  that  was  provided  for  under  the 
national  defense  fund  of  $625,000;  that  is  what  it  says  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  the  distinctivelv  war  work  of  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics  was  performed  entirely  out  of  a  fund  set  aside  by 

the  President  from  the  national  security  and  defense  fund.     That 

consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  $75,000;  subsequently  $325,000, 

and  then  again  $300,000,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  $250,000. 

A  special  and  entirely  distinct  force  of  employees  was  employed  to 

carry  on  that  work.     At  one  time,  that  force  numbered  400  persons; 

it  was  an  organization  practically  distinct.     The  Biu'eau  of  Labor 

Statistics,  as  such,  was  simply  the  overseer  of  that  force.     After  the 

war,  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  war,  in  1920,  we  were 

^ven  an  increase  of  22  places.     That  was  no  unusual  increase.     In 

1916,  we  had  been  given  21  places  at  one  time.     I  can  give  you  the 

number  of  places  we  were  given  from  year  to  year,  if  you  would  like 

to  have  that  put  in  the  record.     For  instance,  in  1916,  we  were 

increased  from  71  to  92,  an  increase  of  21  places.     In  1918,  we  were 

given  7  places,  bringing  us  up  to  99.     In  1919,  we  were  given  4  places; 

in  1920,  we  were  given  22  places,  and  in  1921  those  22  places  were 

taken  away  from  us,  breaking  our  neck  right  in  the  midst  of  the 

greatest  demand  for  industrial  statistics,  and  our  efforts  to  meet  that 

demand.     I  object  to  the  position  that  the  committee  took  last  year 

in  considering  these  22  places  as  a  war  measure.     The  war  was  over 

^'hen  this  increase  was  ^iven,  and  they  were  given  us  solely  as  a 

recognition  of  the  increasing  industrial  demands  upon  the  bureau. 

Mr,  Shreve.  Are  these  22  places  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  just  carried  in  the  appropriation  bill;  is 

not  that  ^1  ?    That  did  not  give  them  the  status  of  substantive  law 

oy  any  means. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  in  the  organic  law; 
but  there  is  no  prohibition  against  growth  in  the  organic  law. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  trouble  is  this,  Mr.  Stewart:  We  are  operating 
now  under  an  entirely  new  and  different  system,  under  the  Director 
of  the  Bureaii  of  the  Budget.  Now,  the  House  is  very  jealous  of  its 
rights  and  the  House  does  not  propose  to  let  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  become  a  legislative  committee  and  it  does  not  propose 
to  let  us  increase  the  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
and  on  a  number  of  things  they  are  watching  us  very  carefully,  so 
we  are  hewing  to  the  line.  There  is  another  committee  to  which  you 
can  go  if  you  need  legislation,  and  I  think  you  need  plenty  of  it. 
These  legislative  committees  need  to  get  to  work,  and  they  can  get 
to  work;  but  as  to  anything  that  pertains  to  legislation,  we  do  not 
care  to  do  anything  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  legislation  required  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  that  right  under  the  organic  law  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  limit  set  except  the  limit 
you  make  here  in  this  Appropriation  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Except  you  are  asking  for  some  increases  in  your 
statutory  rolls  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  an  increase  as  against  last  year;  but  I  am 
trying  to  explain  that  we  have  persistently  asked  for  the  restoration 
of  those  22  places.  Now,  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  got  a 
$25,000  addition  to  our  statutory  roll  as  a  compromise,  and  we  were 
asked  to  distribute  that  $25,000  among  the  classes  of  people  we 
if  wanted;  and  we  distributed  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  restore  11  of  those 

22  places.  That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  two  additional  $3,000 
positions.  That  would  give  us  the  same  number  that  we  had  in 
1920.  We  are  asking  for  one  expert* at  $2,760.  That  would  give 
us  the  same  number  we  had  in  1920.  We  are  asking  for  one  at 
$2,500,  which  will  give  us  the  same  as  we  had.  We  are  asking  for 
two  at  $2,280,  which  will  give  us  the  same  as  we  had.  We  are  asking 
for  three  at  $2,000,  which  gives  us  one  less  than  we  had  in  1920.  We 
are  asking  for  one  at  $1,800,  which  gives  us  four  less  than  we  had  in 
1920.  Then  we  are  asking  for  one  at  $1,600,  which  gives  us  the  same 
as  we  had.  This  apparent  increase  in  numbers  is  simply  a  distribution 
of  the  $25,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  I  understand  the  proposition  now,  Mr. 
Stewart.  It  simply  means  this,  that  you  are  increasing  the  pay  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  by  promoting  them  into  certain  otner  jobs 
and  doing  away  entirely  with  the  lower  jobs;  no  more  money  is 
spent,  but  fewer  men  will  have  more  money.  Is  not  that  the 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  These  places  will  in  effect  be  filled  bv  new  men. 
A  considerable  number  of  our  best  employees  accepted  reductions 
when  we  were  cut  $44,180,  and  these  are  for  most  part  entitled  to 
restitution,  but  in  any  event  it  gives  us  11  more  employees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  but  you  are  asking  for  certain  positions 
here — four  or  five  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  know,  but  that  is  far  less  than  we  had  in  1920. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  tell  us 
just  what  these  additional  men  are  doing;  how  it  is  helping  your 
department ;  what  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  ?    I  am  a  new  man  on 
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the  committee  and  I  want  to  know  why.     There  is  no  use  in  your 
saving  you  want  men;  we  want  to  know  what  you  want  them  for. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  regular  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
is  that  of  collecting  facts  from  the  field,  tabulating  them,  and  present- 
ing them  in  reports. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  we  start  into  that,  let  me  see  if  I  have  this 
correct — ^before  you  answer  Mr.  Hutchinson's  question.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  dinerent  reports  on  subjects  you  cover  are  as  follows: 
Wholesale  prices;  retail  prices  and  cost  of  living;  wages  and  hours  of 
labor;  women  in  industrv;  workmen's  insurance  and  compensation; 
industrial  accidents  and  nygiene;  conciliation  and  arbitration,  includ- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts;  labor  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
decisions  of  courts' affecting  labor;  foreign  labor  laws;  vocational 
education;  miscellaneous  series;  employment  and  unemployment, 
and  prices  and  cost  of  living,  again.  That  is  about  what  you  cover, 
Mr.  Stewart,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  list  you  have  is  an  old  one.  We  do  not 
conduct  now  any  specific  investigation  of  women  in  industry;  that 
goes  to  the  Women's  Bureau,  which  has  since  been  formed  and 
handles  that  work.  Vocational  Education  was  taken  up  years  ago 
merely  as  a  report  on  the  number  and  types  of  schools  doing  that 
kind  of  work,  and  their  methods  of  doing  it.  This  was  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  industrial  education.  The  kind  of  actual  rehabilitation  or 
training  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  never  did  do  that. 
Mid  we  are  not  now  doing  anything  along  this  line.  So  far  as  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  is  concerned,  that  needs  some  explanation. 
Where  facts  are  needed  by  the  Division  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
to  be  applied  to  cases  that  the  conciliation  division  handles,  we  do 
the  statistical  work  of  getting  the  wages  in  the  same  industry  in 
other  places,  for  instance,  and  the  cost  of  living  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     We  do  not  do  any  conciliation  and  arbitration  work  as  such. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No,  I  understand;  it  is  just  the  facts  and  figures  that 
you  cover. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Collection  of  the  facts  and  figures;  that  is  what  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  for. 

COLLECTING   STATISTICS    ON    WHOLESALE    AND   RETAIL  PRICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  doing  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
and  cost  of  living  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  covering  326  articles  in  wholesale  prices  and 
we  expanding  that  a  little  so  far  as  the  number  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  a  publication  you  issue  once  a  month 
covering  those  items  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  of  general  distribution  and  circulation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  can  a  man  secure  a  copy  of  that  ?  .  How  can  a 
Member  of  Congress,  for  instance,  secure  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  By  asking  for  it,  if  it  is  not  already  placed  on  his 
desk.  My  imderstanding  is  that  a  copy  of  that  is  placed  on  your 
desk  once  a  month. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  find  that  of  great  value? 

Mr.  Stewart.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  publication  of  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  This  publication  gives  current  and  up-to-date  cir- 
culation to  the  important  material  collected  by  the  bureau  on  retail 
and  wholesale  prices,  cost  of  living,  and  wages,  and  makes  available 
information  regarding  these  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  It  also 
shows  the  latest  available  information  regarding  labor  agreements 
and  awards,  employment  and  unemployment,  labor  laws  and  deci- 
sions of  courts  regarding  labor,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  acci- 
dents and  hygiene,  and  in  fact  invaluable  information  regarding 
labor-  conditions  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  Review  is  important  not  only  to  the  wage-earning  classes,  but 
also  to  employers,  and  its  publication  is  one  of  the  distinct  achieve- 
ments of  the  bureau  whicn  should  be  continued  and  strengthened 
in  the  future. 

So  far  as  wholesale  prices  and  price  indexes  are  concerned,  I  want 
to  say  that  these  are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  the  best  pub- 
lished and  the  only  wholesale  price  index  that  covers  a  wide  enough 
range  of  articles  intelligently  weighted  to  be  of  great  value. 

WHOLESALE  rRICES*. 

Much  information  relatini^  to  wholesale  prices  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  fumished  each  month  to  the  following  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  agencies: 

1.  The  Federal  Beserve  Board  obtains  information  for  use  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.    Much  information  is  also  supplied  to  the  di\'ieion  of  analysis  and  research 

f  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  located  in  New  York  City. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  receives  each  month 
prices  of  building  materials,  together  with  a  special  index  number  of  building  nna- 
terial  prices.  These  are  published  in  a  photostated  chart,  which  is  widely  dis- 
seminated . 

3.  The  Census  Bureau  receives  each  month  wholesale  price  information  for  use  in 
the  '* Survey  of  Current  Business." 

•  4.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  T>epartment  of  Agriculture  publishes,  in  the 

Market    Reporter,    considerable   infirm ition    supplied    bv    the    Bureau  of    Labor 
Statistics.    Information  is  also  furnished  regularly  to  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

5.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  calls  on  the  bureau  for  much  information  con- 
cerning wholesale  prices. 

6.  The  Tariff  Coimnission  obtains  regularly  from  the  bureau  specially  prepared 
information  for  its  use. 

7.  Information  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  the  bureau  is  furnished  annually 
to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  inclusion  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract. 

8.  The  National  Federation  of  Construction  Industiies  receives  each  month,  for 
use  in  its  monthly  service  letter,  information  similar  in  character  to  that  furnished 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

9.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Agricultural  Inquiry  of  the  House  and  Senite.  also 
other  committees  of  Congress,  have  called  on  the  bureau  for  much  specially  prepared 
infonnation. 

10.  Information  is  also  regularly  furnished  to  F'ederal  reserve  banks,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commission  on  F'ederal  Valuation  of  Railroads  in 
the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  and  various  statistical  agencips 
maintained  by  commercial  bodies. 

11.  The  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  of  Chicago  is  furnished  monthly  a  complete  statement  of 
prices  for  use  in  System  magazine. 

12.  Specially  prepared  information  is  also  furnished  regularly  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Statistics  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  right  there;  how  do  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Stewart.  For  the  most  part  we  get  our  wholesale  prices  direct 
from  the  manufacturers.  In  a  few  instances  we  are  .getting  our 
quotations  from  trade  journals.  As  stated,  our  wholesale  price 
material  consists  of  326  different  articles.  We  take  the  average 
price  for  the  month  for  each  article  and  weight  this  by  the  amount  of 
that  commodity  which  entered  into  commerce  in  the  United  States 
as  shown  by  the  last  census  year.  We  are  now  changing  our 
weighting  system  from  the  census  of  1910  and  basing  it  upon  the 
information  furnished  by  the  census  of  1920.  For  instance,  the  com 
that  is  sold  in  this  country  is*  our  weighting  for  corn  and  we  take  the 
average  price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  how  do  you  get 
that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  take  the  selling  price  of  cash  com  on  Tuesday 
morning  of  each  week  in  Chicago  and  use  this  as  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  corn  for  the  country.  We  weight  this  as  stated  above  by  the 
amount  of  com  used  in  this  country.    For  wheat  we  takei  the  average 

f)ricc  for  the  month  in  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Port- 
and,  Oreg.  For  beef,  wholesale,  we  take  the  average  price  for  the 
month  in  Uhicago  and  in  New  York  City.  For  cattle  on  loot  we  take 
the  Chicago  market  only. 

For  iron  and  steel,  for  instance,  we  take  Pittsburgh  only,  because 
after  all  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  anywhere  is  the  Pittsburgh  plus 
price,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  quotations  from  a  large  number 
of  localities.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles 
where  we  take  the  price  at  the  door  of  the  mill,  of  course  we  get  a 
much  larger  range  of  quotations.  We  are  getting  80  quotations  on 
brick,  for  instance,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Take  for  instance  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  State, 
Iowa,  com  is  sellingthere  at  retail  I  guess  for  25  or  30  cents. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  my  State  it  is  worth  80  cents.  How  do  you 
average  up  that  price? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  do  not  give  the  retail  price  of  corn.  We  make 
no  effort  to  ascertain  what  the  farmer  gets  lor  his  grain,  his  com  or 
his  wheat  or  his  hay;  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does,  and 
we  do  not  interfere  with  their  affairs.  What  we  do  is  to  get  the 
wholesale  price,  which  in  the  case  of  corn  is  the  Chicago  price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  goes  into  the  cost  of  living.     It  affects  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  not  in  corn.  We  get  the  retail  price  of  corn 
meal.  That  is  one  of  the  items  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living; 
that  is  a  food  item  and  we  take  it  up  in  our  retail  prices. 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  give  the  retail  prices,  too  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes;  we  publish  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  right  there:  In  different 
cities  they  have  different  retail  prices.  You  do  not  give  the  varia- 
tions, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  make  an  average  for  each  article  for  each  city. 
For  instance,  suppose  we  take  25  stores  in  your  town.  We  could  not 
give  the  25  quotations  on  meat  each  month;  we  would  not  have  the 
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space  to  print  it,  but  we  give  the  average  for  sirloin  steak  for  that 
town  each  month.  Then  once  a  year,  when  we  get  out  our  annual 
report  on  retail  prices,  we  do  print  the  actual  retail  price  of  each  one 
of  those  stores,  not  naming  the  stores,  of  course.  But  we  could  not 
give  the  actual  figures  for  each  store  each  month. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  it  based  on  the  cash  prices  or  credit  prices— 
these  prices  that  you  give  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Cash  prices.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
twenty-five  hundred  ana  odd  stores  in  51  cities  in  the  United  States 
vand  we  furnish  them  the  blank  form  and  on  the  15th  day  of  each 
month  they  fill  in  the  figures  as  to  what  they  sold  sugar,  sirloin 
steak,  and  various  things  for  on  that  day.  These  reports  are  sent 
to  us  and  for  each  city  we  make  an  average,  and  then  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  we  make  an  average  as  to  the  retail  price  of  43  articles 
of  food,  in  51  principal  cities,  these  articles  weighted  on  the  basis 
of  the  consumption  oi  the  average  family. 

As  to  how  we  get  the  weights.  We  made  an  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  living  from  the  family  budgets  of  12,096  families  in  92  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  nimaber  of  pounds  of  potatoes 
that  those  12,000  families  use  is  our  weight  on  potatoes;  the  average 
number  of  quarts  of  milk  that  those  12,000  fanulies  use  is  our  weight 
on  milk.  When  we  get  the  price  of  potatoes,  milk,  etc.,  our  weighting 
is  the  average  consumption  as  shown  by  12,000  families  in  92  cities. 

MAKING   INFORMATION   AVAILABLE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  you  get  these  reports  from  various 
jl  cities  of  the  United  States  on. about  the  15th  day  of  the  month? 

C4  Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  send  out  that 
information;  how  soon  is  it  available? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  information  begins  to  get  into  us  about  from 
the  17th  on  and  continues  to  come  in  for  five  or  six  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  that  when  the  consumer  gets  the  information,  it 
is  not  over  a  week  or  10  days  old,  or  2  weeks  1 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  course,  after  it  comes  in,  we  have  to  do  some 
combining  and  figuring  on  that.  We  issue  press  notices  for  the  1st 
of  the  month  for  the  cities  that  have  been  completed  at  that  time. 
That  will  take  in  practically  everything  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  least,  the  information  is  not  over  two  weeks  old  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  not  over  two  weeks  old,  no. 

NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  then,  I  wish  you  would  answer  the  question 
asked  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  to  what  you  proi>ose  to  have  these  new 
men  do. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  from  the  out^de  and  the  inside  to  increase 
the  number  of  surveys  of  cost  of  living  from  twice  a  year  to  four 
times  a  year.  We  have  been  issuing  those  retail  prices  within  two 
weeks,  instead  of  four  weeks  as  heretofore.  Our  cost  of  living 
investigation  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  retail  price  of  food- 
stuffs.    In  our  cost  of  living  work  we  get  the  price  of  clothing,  of 
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rent,  of  fuel,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  and  weight  them  as  we 
do  foods,  to  those  we  combine  our  retail  food  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  any  other  department  of  the  Government  carrying 
on  the  same  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  None  whatever  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  any  of  your  activities  duplicated  by  any  other 
department  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No.  The  only  instance  of  overlapping  -is  in  our 
own  family,  which  is  being  ironed  out.  The  Employment  Service 
of  the  department  gathers  statements  of  the  employment,  which 
they  are  doing  by  cities,  by  geographical  districts.  We  get  that 
information  in  addition  to  wages  from  the  manufacturers  direct  as 
of  the  15th  of  the  month,  but  we  are  taking  it  by  industries.  We 
have  never  tried  to  make  a  geographical  distribution  of  employments 
There  is  some  overlapping,  but  it  is  inside  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  is  being  taken  care  of.  There  is  no  duplication  by  other 
departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  your  bureau  do  anything  to  assist  a  man 
in  getting  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  that  is  the  work  of  the  Employment  Service, 
to  get  the  fellow  a  job. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  assist  in  it  in  any  way  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  we  are  simplv  a  facts  gatherer;  we  have  no 
machinery  by  which  we  can  assist  tnem. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  very  much  interested  Mr.  Stewart,  in  what 
you  said  a  moment  ago  about  the  development  of  this  information. 
As  I  understand,  you  develop  the  information  along  the  lines  of 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Of  industry,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  other  department  develops  along  the  line 
of  localities^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  You  see  the  business  of  the  other  bureau 
is  to  get  a  man  a  job.  Now,  they  want  to  know  where  the  jobs  are, 
in  what  towns.  Our  business  is  not  getting  men  jobs.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  Che  trend  of  employment  and  wages  in 
industry,  the  number.  Of  people  employed  and  the  wages  paid,  and 
we  are  not  locating  jobs  oi  course  wiien  we  say  employment  is  in- 
creasing in  the  automobile  industry  it  naturally  suggests  Detroit; 
if  empfo3rment  is  increasing  in  iron  and  steel  it  suggests  Pittsburg, 
but  we  do  not  specifically  locate  it,  we  simply  deal  with  industry 
and  groups  of  industries. 

OTATISTICS  CONCERNING   WORKMEN'S  INSURANCE  AND  COMPENSATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  gather  the  statistics  for  the  insurance 
companies  covering  workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Tme  bureau's  interest  in  workmen's  insurance  and 
compensation  grew  out  of  a  request  from  various  States  that  we 
act  as  a  sort  of  unifying  agency.  Various  States  had  different 
methods  of  procedure;  they  md  not  know  what  other  States  were 
doing;  they  wanted  some  general  plan  to  work  upon,  and  they 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make  an  investigation  of 
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the  working  of  the  compensation  commissions  in  the  variou 
gather  statistics  as  to  how  many  were  injured  and  what  ' 
pensation,  and  rates  of  compensation  for  the  various  thir 
so  that  each  State  could  know  what  was  done  in  the  othe 
We  did  that;  we  are  doing  nothing  now  beyond  publishin] 
suit  of  some  of  our  investigations,  except  that  the  conve 
Chicago  wanted  to  get  some  basis  for  the  payment  of  pai 
manent  disability-  For  instance,  a  man,  ii  both  arms  are 
in  practically  everv  State  it  is  listed  as  total  permanent  d 
We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  man  would  get  $10,000  l 
stretched  over  a  period  of  20  years,  or  something  of  that  aoi 
they  want  to  know  what  relation  to  total  permanent  dis( 
the  partial  permanent  disability  of  losing  a  left  hand,  for  ins 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  expect  you  to  furnish  that  inforraat 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  studying  occupatio 
machinist  had  his  left  hand  cut  off,  he  is  through  as  a  m 
If  a  clerk  gets  his  left  hand  cut  off,  he  is  not  injured  much- 
as  compared  with  the  total;  but  if  big  right  hand  is  cut 
done  for.  You  see,  there  are  all  sorts  of  complications  that 
They  wanted  us  to  advise  them  on  the  question  of  a  sched 
partial  permanent  total  disability.  We  are  doing  that  woi 
request  of  the  various  States  represented  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  have  laid  the  groundwork,  Mr. 
BO  that  we  will  understand  the  work  of  your  bureau,  and  ; 
tell  us  just  what  you  propose  to  have  these  20  men  do,  Ji 
part  of  this  great  activity  will  they  carry  on  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  cut  22  people 
bureau  that  only  had  135,  you  necessarily  very  much  redi 
work  of  that  bureau.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  back,  to 
ground  that  we  had  already  gained.  For  instance,  on  tl 
Business 

Mr.  Sheevb.  I  do  not  think  we  care  to  hear  the  subject  • 
discussed  any  more,  because  we  are  not  going  to  raise  the  wa 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  not  talking  about  raising  the  wt^es  ( 
our  clerks;  I  mean  the  curtailment  of  our  work  in  the  loss 
positions. 

Mr,  Baldwin.  The  loss  of  these  places  has  made  it  nece 
cut  out  a  lot  of  work  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  is  the  reason  you  have  not  put  in 
personnel  of  your  bureau,  so  that  we  can  see  how  many  men 
ftmploying,  what  classes  you  are  employing,  and  what  you  ar 
your  clerks,  etc.? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  on  page  172.  All  those  except  the 
parenthesis  are  the  ones  we  have- 
Mr.  Dtckinson.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  demand  for  this 
in  the  1920  appropriation? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  expansion  of  our  work.  I  want  to  s 
QOW  that  this  apparent  mcrease  is  not  "growing  pains"  at 
simply  to  catch  up  with  the  work  of  the  bureau, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  to  get  hock  what  you  had  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  it  was  the  natural,  gradual  growth. 

Mr,  Dickinson.  There  are  a  lot  of  departments  that  want 
war  expansion  as  gradual  growth  and  you  will  have  to  mi 
distinction  awfully  clear  here. 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  we  were  given  21  places  in  1916,  which  was 
the  natural  growth,  certainly.  We  have  been  ffiven  increases,  when 
any  change  was  made,  right  up  to  1921,  when  mey  cut  the  top  right 
oflf,  22  places. 

ilr.  Shreve.  This  is  really  an  increase  of  the  force  of  the  Wash- 
ington office,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  field  men 
and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  use  them  inter- 
changeaoly  when  competent. 

PER  diem  in   lieu  OF   SUBSISTENCE, 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  of  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  for  instance;  your  estimate  is  for  $69,000. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  asked  for  $80,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  estimate  before  us  is  for  $69,000,  which  is  the 
same  amount  as  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 

STATISTICS   OP  WAGES,    ETC.,   IN   VARIOUS   INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  the  estimate  in  the  budget  bill.  Now,  to 
answer  your  question  further,  in  our  iron  and  steel  wage  investiga- 
tion, which  we  have  been  carrying  on  for  years,  continuously,  we  had 
227  plants  from  which  we  got  information.  As  a  result  of  tne  reduc- 
tion, we  had  to  reduce  to  155  plants. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  that  information  any  less  valuable  and  does 
not  it  serve  the  full  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  can  not  cover  the  whole  field;  we  can  only  take 
samples,  the  sample  system  of  investigation  is  all  right  provided 
your  sample  is  large  enough.  When  you  get  your  sample  aown  too 
small,  it  is  very  much  open  to  question  as  to  whether  the  information 
is  adeouate  or  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  you  say  you  take  the  retail  price  of  a  com- 
modity in  25  stores  in  one  town,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  reason 
why  6  or  10  would  not  be  almost  as  good  a  criterion  as  25,  if  properly 
selected. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Those  stores  do  not  all  report  on  the  same  thing. 
For  instance,  a  town  in  which  we  had  25  stores,  we  would  not  get  25 
reoorts  on  meat. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  going  back  again  to  the  statistics 
you  just  referred  to,  iron  and  steel,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  gathers  the  same  information  under  their  manufactures 
census,  which  is  taken  once  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No,  sir;  the  census  gets  the  amount  and  cost  of 
material,  the  number  of  emplovees,  the  total  wages  paid,  the  amount 
added  to  the  raw  material  by  the  work  appUed  to  it.  In  other  words, 
material,  labor,  and  value  of  the  product.  What  we  get  are  the  rates 
of  the  waees  paid  by  occupations. in  the  various  industries  for  a  pay- 
roll perioa,  showing  the  number  of  days  that  the  man  gets  work  and 
Ws  hours  of  labor.  The  census  does  not  get  what  we  get  and  we  do 
not  get  what  the  census  gets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  no  duplication  there  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  There  is  no  duplication  there  at  all;  oura  i 
a  lahor  proposition. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  reason,  Mr.  Stewart.  I  am  so  anxious 
about  this  is  because  it  seems  to  me  this  question  of  statist! 
most  contagious  thing  in  Washington.  As  soon  as  you  est 
bureau,  it  begins  to  expand  until  tbere  is  no  limit  to  expansi 
are  trying  to  confine  this  to  some  reasonable  limit. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  oiga 
1885.  We  have  blazed  the  way.  The  census  has  now  take 
great  many  things  we  used  to  do.  We  made  the  first  invei 
on  marriage  and  divorce  and  they  took  it  up  and  have  sino 
up.  The  statistics  of  the  expenditures  of  cities  was  taken  by 
number  of  years  and  printed  by  us  in  a  very  simple,  eai 
understood  way.  The  census  took  it  up  and  has  carried  it  i 
Now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  not  at  any  time  re: 
flicted  with  the  work  of  any  other  bureau;  when  another  bur 
up  any  of  our  special  investigations  we  dropped  it. 

For  instance,  we  take  the  housing  figjures.  That  was  ct 
by  the  Geological  Survey.  It  was  carried  on  for  a  long  t 
they  asked  us  to  take  it,  and  now  we  are  taking  it  and  they 
We  are  taking  it  our  way;  we  are  getting  the  number  of 
provided  for  by  the  increase  in  building.  They  used  to 
number  of  briclts  used,  and  the  materiaT  side  of  building 
was  emphasized  more  particularly.  We  are  getting  the  ai 
number  of  families  provided  for  by  the  new  buildings.  To 
we  are  also  reporting  factories,  churches,  and  that  sort  of  tl 
our  main  point  is  how  many  families  are  being  provided  f 
we  did  not  touch  that  until  they  dropped  it  and  asked  us  t( 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  subject  to  all  sorts  of  en 
calls  and  we  need  the  men  to  do  the  work  on  such.  For  : 
when  the  labor  dispute  in  the  stockyards  came  up  last  sp 
it  was  agreed  that  the  then  existing  arrangement  shouln 
tinned  until  the  1st  of  September  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ; 

I  saw,  that  when  the  1st  of  September  came  it  would  be  r 
to  have  some  up-to-date  statistics  on  wages  by  occupati 
extent  of  possible  employment  and  conditions  of  labor  in  tl 
packing  industry  and  that  that  would  have  to  be  ready  bj 
of  September  and  be  current  stuff.  A  cost-of-living  surve; 
be  made  practically  as  of  September  1  to  meet  the  den 
infonnation.  The  same  thing  happens  in  coal.  We  knew,  o 
that  the  wage  agreements  expire  April  1  and  in  Septeci 
October  we  put  12  or  15  men  in  the  field  to  gather  statistics 
in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fieliia,  and  turned 
force  to  tabulating  this  material  so  as  to  be  ready  when  the 
came  for  it.  This  tabulation  will  be  ready  within  a  we' 
mands  are  already  made  for  cost  of  living  surveys  in  the  bit 
coal  centers  and  I  foresee  that  we  must  do  this  even  thou| 
other  things  have  to  be  dropped,  things  that  will  probablj 
as  important  in  the  very  near  future,  such  as  textile  w( 
special  surveys  of  cost  of  hving  in  textile  towns.     These  a. 

II  people  are  needed  at  once,  and  twice  that  number  coult 
the  really  pending  emeigency  work  that  the  bureau  ought 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  cotton  industry  we  formerly  carried 
106  mills.  We  had  to  cut  to  96.  That  did  not  affect  the  thing  very 
much,  because  there  was  not  very  much  of  a  cut  there.  For  boots 
and  shoes  we  carried  143  factories.  We  had  to  reduce  to  117  fac- 
tories. I  do  not  know  whether  that  affected  it  much  or  not;  my 
impression  is  it  did.  For  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  we  carried 
83  plants  and  we  had  to  reduce  to  34. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  get  it  for  12  and  get 
almost  the  same  criterion  as  you  can  get  with  34,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  because  even  the  big  five  are  not  paying  the 
same  wages  in  all  of  their  plants. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Not  in  all  of  their  plants,  but  relatively  they  are 
paying  practically  the  same  wages.  For  instance,  Omaha  has  a  little 
different  scale  from  Chicago,  but  relatively  the  wages  are  the  same 
in  Omaha  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  not  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  No;  but  relatively  they  are  very  close? 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  say  just  what  that  ratio  is 
unless  you  first  get  the  facts.  As  Mark  Twam  says,  *^  When  you  want 
to  juggle  with  facts,  first  get  your  facts;''  and  when  you  start  to  dis- 
cuss relatives  and  ratios  as  between  Chicago  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
for  instance,  you  have  got  to  know  what  your  facts  are  before  you 
begin  to  discuss  relatives;  and  when  you  get  these,  you  do  not  need 
to  discuss  relatives. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Suppose  you  want  to  discuss  gasoline:  I  think  one 
inquiry  would  be  suflScient  anywhere,  because  the  Standard  Oil  plus 
transportation  means  the  whole  thing.  If  you  want  to  discuss  Quaker 
Oats,  you  take  your  Fort  Dodge  quotation,  Chicago  Quotation,  and 
Michigan  City  quotation,  and  they  are  practically  all  the  same — 
transportation  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  Would  the  labor  in  the  production  of  gasoline  be  as 
easily  handled  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Labor  is  a  very  infinitesimal  integral  in  figuring  the 
cost  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Stewart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  just  closed  an  investi- 
gation in  wages  of  labor  in  the  oil  industry,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
the  StandardOil  pays  the  same  wages  everywhere.  You  talk  about 
the  price  of  gasoline;  we  are  not  taking  the  price  of  gasoline;  we  are 
taking  the  wages  paid  to  the,  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  it  goes  into  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  the 
only  thing  you  are  investigating  here  with  these  additional  22  men. 

Mr.  Stewart.  These  additional  11  men  would  do  all  the  different 
kinds  of  work  the  bureau  does,  if  we  get  them.  But  we  are  talking 
al>out  two  different  things;  we  are  talking  about  the  wages  of  men 
wid  you  are  talking  about  the  retail  prices. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  These  men  work  on  both  of  them,  do  they  not; 
this  whole  organization  has  to  do  with  both  ? 

^  Mr.  Stewart.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  rates  of  wages  ? 
Even  if  you  get  the  relation  between  total  wages  and  prices  it  would 
Dot  give  you  wage  rates. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  the  retail  price  of  a  thing  has  something  to 
do  with  the  wages  paid  in  industry  all' the  time. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  would  be  very  much  harder  to  find  what  that 
relative  was  than  to  find  what  the  wages  are;  we  can  get  the  wages 
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much  quicker  than  we  can  get  the  relation  between  retail  price  and 
rates  oi  wages. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baldwin.  And  when  people  want  to  know  the  relation  between 
wages  and  retail  prices,  we  get  both. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  only  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  here  is 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  whicn  this  expansion  shoiud  go.  It  is  just 
like  getting  a  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  coast  line;  I  think  we  could  open 
up  the  Treasury  and  they  would  survey  everything  and  mark  every 
stone,  and  we  dare  not  do  that.  Now  the  question  here  is  how  wide 
we  ought  to  make  this  scope;  what  is  a  reasonable  limit  for  getting 
this  data  you  folks  are  trying  to  get  at  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  are  simply  trying  to  meet  the  demand  upon  us 
for  wages.  For  instance,  there  is  not  a  day  that  we  do  not  get  scores 
of  inquiries  about  wages  in  the  automobile  industry.  Certainly  we 
ought  to  know  what  the  automobile  industry  pays.  We  do  not  know. 
What  is  the  labor  paid  in  the  brick  yard,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  I 
We  do  not  know.     We  took  that  in  1919  and  had  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  many  automobile  inquiries  do  you  send  out 
to  determine  the  wages  in  the  automobile  industry?  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  the  wages  of  the 
Franklin  the  same  that  you  woul3  of  the  Ford,  by  any  manner  of 
means. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  true.     Now,  how  far  do  you  have  to  po  to 
,  get  the  standard  wages  of  the  automobile  industry  ?    That  is  what  I 

/I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

^  Mr.  Stewart.  Outside  of  Detroit,  there  is  no  centralized  automobile 

industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Exactly;  of  course  there  is  not.  And  when  you 
get  the  standard  in  Detroit,  you  have  fixed  the  whole  thing  so  far  n-^ 
the  automobile  industry  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Oh,  yes.  But  a  man  who  can  not  get  a  job  in  De- 
troit is  entitled  to  know  what  the  wages  are  in  the  Franklin  shop,  for 
instance.  Now,  here  is  a  list  of  things  that  we  have  taken  ancl  that 
we  ought  to  take,  that  we  have  had  to  drop. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  This  covers  automobiles,  brick,  cars,  men's  and 
women's  clothing,  foundries,  furniture,  glass,  hosierv,  and  under- 
wear; paper  and  pulp,  pottery,  silk,  and  typewriters.  Now,  those  are 
the  industries  that  we  did  mvestigate,  that  we  have  had  to  drop. 
And  I  submit  that  is  not  expansion  and  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  expansion  or  increase,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  we  are 
simply  asking  for  at  least  a  partial  restoration,  if  we  can  not  get  a 
total  restoration  of  what  we  had  in  1920. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  on  page  173,  you  say  "purchase  of 
reports."  How  much  is  that;  how  far  do  you  go  with  that?  That 
does  not  look  very  good  in  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Wliat  we  mean  there  is,  for  instance,  some  man  or 
group  of  men  have  made  an  investigation  of  a  thing  along  our  line, 
and  it  is  good  stuff,  it  is  good  work,  and  we  take  advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  far  does  that  go?  Can  you  tell  us  how 
much  you  have  spent  for  the  purchase  of  reports  out  of  your  appro- 
priation ? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  Since  July  1,  1921,  we  have  purchased  $700  of  such 
material.     Last  year  it  was  $1,125. 

ilr.  Oliver,  lii  this  connection,  suppose  the  principle  of  '^  Ameri- 
can valuation"  thould  be  adopted  in  the  tariff  bill,  and  the  President 
was  given  authority  to  make  changes  from  time  to  time :  The  infor- 
mation which  you  are  collecting,  and  which  you  are  asking  to  collect, 
might  be  of  very  vital  importance,  might  it  not? 

ilr.  Stewart.  It  seems  to  me  so.  It  will  give  a  line  on  whole 
prices  which  will  after  all  have  to  be  taken  as  general  basis  for  estab- 
lishing tariff  valuations  if  that  phase  of  the  bill  is  passed.  Our 
wholesale  price  index  is  the  most  practical  guide  in  that  event.  The 
Tariff  Board  uses  our  index. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  suggested  changes  in  the  tariff  bill  as  proposed 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  information  for  which  you  are  here 
asking  an  appropnation  to  collect,  and  which  you  state  an  existing 
department  of  the  Government  has  utihzed  in  tne  past. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes.  We  have  continuous  records  on  most  of 
these  things  back  to  1890. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Stewart,  do  I  understand  that  there  is  no 
other  department  of  the  Government  securing  the  information  from 
these  various  manufacturers  you  have  just  enumerated,  these  various 
industries;  there  is  no  other  bureau  of  the  Government  securing  from 
those  industries  the  information  regarding  wages  paid  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  wages  paid  and  hours  of  work,  no.  But  the 
lump  wages,  for  instance,  the  census  might  ask  for  the  total  wages 
paid.    That  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  I  want  to  know  the 
real  rates  of  wages  the  men  and  women  get  every  day. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No;  rates  of  wages  by  occupations  and  the  number 
of  days  a  worker  gets  a  chance  to  work  in  a  given  period,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.    NoDody  else  is  doing  that,  and  never  has  done  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  important.  Have  you 
anvthing  further  to  say  on  this  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  ask  right  there:  How  often  do  you 
get  from  the  manufacturer  how  many  days  a  man  has  worked  and 
the  wage  he  gets  ? 

ilr.  Stewart.  In  wage  investigations  of  an  industry  we  make  it 
once  every  year,  if  we  can;  if  we  can  not,  we  make  it  once  every  two 
years.  We  take  a  pay-roll  period.  That  may  be  a  week;  it  may  be 
two  weeks;  it  may  oe  a  month.  If  it  is  for  a  week,  we  try  to  com- 
pare with  it  several  other  pay  rolls  at  different  times  of  the  year,  but 
we  only  have  an  office  force  sufficient  to  tabulate  about  one  pay  roll 
for  each  concern. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  we  never  had  but  135  people  on  the  statu- 
tory roU,  and  mey  cut  off  22  of  those. 

ylii,  Hutchinson.  I  understand  your  position;  that  is  the  reason 
I  asked  you  how  often  you  do  it.  You  say  once  a  year  and  some- 
times once  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Once  a  year,  if  we  can.  Under  present  conditions, 
^th  the  rapid  changes  in  wage  rates  and  constant  pressure  to  lengthen 
tours  of  work,  the  record  in  each  industry  we  take  ought  to  be  taken 
yearly;  but  these  11  men,  nor  twice  that  number,  would  not  enable 
us  to  do  that  in  all  industries.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  say  about  our 
wages,  the  advantage  of  our  wages  over  wages  taken  in  any  other 
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country  in  the  same  way  is  that -we  keep  the  same  plant  right 
along  year  after  year,  unless,  of  course,  a  plant  goes  out  of  h 
Then  we  try  to  find  a  corresponding  plant  in  the  same  general 
which  ia  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  So  that  we  have  a  ( 
ous  record. 

Now,  on  that  per  diem 

PER   DIBU   IK    UEU   OF   SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr,  Shreve.  We  will  hear  you  briefly  on  that. 

Mr.  Stewaet.  That  miscellaneous  fund,  of  course,  is  our  ' 
capital.  It  is  out  of  that  we  pay  the  railroad  fares  and  per 
lieu  of  subsistence,  and  so  on.  It  used  to  be  that  that  fie 
was  considered  a  nice  thing;  people  wanted  to  go  into  the  1 
suppose  they  saved  some  money  on  $3  a  day  Uiey  used  t( 
subsistence.  Now,  when  it  costs  them  S6  a  day  and  they  gi 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  men  to  go  into  the  field.  It  in  effect  p 
our  best  employees;  the  ones  we  can  send  to  the  field.  B 
not  know  that  tnere  is  any  use  to  discuss  any  increase  in  per 

Mr.  Shreve,  You  might  discuss  this'item:  "The  total  expj 
for  such  temporary  clerical  assistance  in  the  District  of  O 
not  to  exceed  J6,000."     What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stewaet.  That  means  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  a: 
when  the  office  work  gets  behind  and  can  not  be  done  w 
rf^ular  office  force.  This  gives  us  permission  to  employ  fi 
Civil  Service  record  temporarily  such  additional  clerical  hel] 
need,  not  to  exceed  16,000.  It  is  simply  a  permission  to  t 
much  of  our  lump-sum  appropriation  for  temporary  clerk 
Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  your  people  are  all  under  the  civil  se 
understand  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  they  are  all  under  the  civil  service;  thi 
gives  us  the  authority  to  employ,  temporarily,  for  a  period 
exceeding  six  months  for  any  one  person,  at  $100  a  month,  if 
find  people  to  do  this  work,  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
us  to  $6,000  to  be  so  spent.  Sometimes  that  is  a  hardship 
bureau  and  sometimes  we  do  not  spend  it  all  for  that  purpost 
a  permission  to  meet  clerical  emei^encies  within  a  limit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  balance  now^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  About  half  used  this  year  so  far,  but,  of  ci 
it  is  not  used  for  that,  it  is  used  to  do  more  field  work. 

PERIODICALS,  newspapers,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  "  For  periodicals,  newspapers,  documents,"  et( 
Mr.  Stewart.  I  believe  that  was  not  increased.     I  regret 

was  not  increased,  because  the  price  of  paper  has  gone  up  to  ti 

where  it  is  not  enough. 
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Thursday,  February  9,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  W.  W.  HUSBAND,  COMMISSIONEB  GEV- 
EBAI  OF  IMMIGBATION,  AND  MB.  W.  H.  WAGNEB,  SPECIAL 
IMMIGBANT  INSPECTOB. 

DUTIES  AND  ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  We  will  take  up  next  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
Before  we  take  up  the  various  items  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Husband,  we 
would  like  to  have  you  make  a  general  statement  covering  the  whole 
situation  of  the  bureau's  activities.  Of  course,  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  you  to  go  into  details  at  this  time  about  the  items  which  we  will 
take  up  later,  but  give  us,  in  a  general  way,  what  your  bureau  is 
doing? 

EXAMINATION   OF  SEAMEN. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Bureau  of  Inunigration  is  concerned,  under  the 
immig;ration  law,  with  two  principal  fimctions,  one  the  admission 
into  me  United  States  of  aliens  under  the  law;  the  other,  the  removal 
from  the  United  States  of  those  aliens  who  have  entered  in  violation 
of  law  or  who  become  subiect  to  deportation,  for  some  reason,  after 
entry.  I  said  '^  two,"  I  will  add  anotner  to  that,  which  is  more  recent. 
Under  the  seaman's  act,  the  so-called  La  FoUette  Seaman's  Act,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  charged  with  the  examination  of  every 
seaman  coming  to  the  United  States.  Last  year  about  1,100,000 
examinations  were  made  under  the  seaman's  law. 

Mr.  OovER.  'Can  you  state  right  there,  briefly,  the  nature  of  that 
examination  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Public  Health  Service  makes  a  physical 
examination  of  the  seamen  and  we  are  obliged  to  hold  such  as  are 
found  to  be  .afflicted  with  certain  diseases.  Immigration  inspectors 
then  make  an  examination  to  see  that  the  crew  lists  on  which  seamen 
appear  are  duly  visaed,  and  that  they  possess  the  credentials  of  a 
seaman,  which  we  issue  in  the  form  oi  a  so-called  seaman's  card. 
In  the  case  of  a  seaman  coniing  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  time, 
or  a  seaman  who  has  lost  his  card,  he  must  be  supplied  with  another 
one.  Then  it  is  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  determine  whether  he 
is  a  seaman  in  fact,  or  whether  he  is  some  one  coming  under  the  guise 
of  a  seaman  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the  United  States.  That  is 
particularlv  imi)ortant  just  now  because  of  the  rather  radical  re- 
striction OI  immigration  that  is  taking  place.  But  that,  I  might  say, 
is  quite  futile  because  under  the  seaman's  law  if  he  is  signed  on  the 
papers  of  the  ship  and  the  crew  list  is  duly  visaed,  we  are  obliged  to 
treat  him  as  a  seaman  and  to  give  him  shore  leave.  He  may  remain 
ashore  if  he  so  chooses,  and  unless  we  afterwards  find  him  and  prove 
that  he  did  come  in  unlawfully,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  it. 

I  wonder  if  that  answers  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Yes.     . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Husband,  he  has  a  right  to  change  his  mind 
after  60  days,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  He  may  come  in  for  60  days  without  in  any  way 
violating  the  immigration  law,  if  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  reshippin 
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Deserting  alien  seamen^  from  July  1  to  Dec,  Slj  1921,  by  ports. 


Alaska 1 

SanPedro,  Calif 16 

Tampa 5 

Porto  Rico 3 

Miami 1 

Key  West 1 

Savannah 16 

Mobile 3 


New  York 1,400 

Boston 174 

Philadelphia 74 

Baltimore 66 

Portland,  Me 6 

Norfolk 357 

New  Orleans 194 

Galveston 115 

San  Francisco 299 

Seattle 92                Total 2, 823 

DESERTING   CHINESE   SEAMEN. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  you  read  over  that  question  and  supply- 
whatever  information  you  find  that  you  think  might  be  valuaole 
tons. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  We  are  trying  ta 
check  the  desertion  of  Chinese  seamen  through  a  revival  of  the  old 
custom  of  bonding  Qhdnese  seamen  for  shore  leave.  It  was  thought 
probable  that  that  safeguard  was  wiped  out  by  the  seaman's  act,  and 
It  may  be  that  it  was;  but  some  two  or  three  months  ago  we  revived 
the  bonding  system,  so  far  as  Chinese  seamen  are  concerned,  and  as  a 
rule  they  get  shore  leave  now  only  when  a  bond  of  $500  is  given. 
Up  to  two  or  three  weeks  ago  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $56,000  had  been 
forfeited;  but  that  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Chinamen 
stayed  in  the  United  States;  it  simply  meant  that  evidence  was  not 
produced  to  show  that  they  had  gone  out  of  the  country  within  the 
60  days  allowed. 

ilr.  Shreve.  He  is  still  subject  to  arrest  at  any  time,  if  you  find 
him,  and  deportation  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  ves  indeed;  that  does  not  help  his  status  at 
all;  if  we  find  him  in  the  United  States  he  can  be  deported. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  simply  a  method  of  protection  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  a  matter  of  protection,  and  the  same  rule,  it 
is  thought,  ought  to  apply  to  seamen  from  other  countries;  immigra- 
tion from  which  is  prombited;  it  ought  to  apply  to  the  East  Indians 
and  other  eastern  peoples  who  are  not  admissible  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Law;  but  it  d!oes  not  and  we  have  no  peg  or  hook  to  hang  a  bond 
on,  in  the  case  of  those  peoples,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  Chinese 
under  the  Chinese  exclusion  law. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  all  very  interesting,  Mr.  Husband,  because 
that  will  be  valuable  to  the  legislative  committee  to  know. 

Mr.  Husband.  For  example,  in  December,  1920,  43  East  Indian 
seamen  deserted  a  ship  in  New  York  and  went  to  a  town  in  Connecti- 
cut. Unemployment,  of  course,  was  prevalent  there  as  it  was  every- 
where at  the  time;  people  were  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 
Forty-one  of  those  men  immediately  Found  work  in  a  foundry;  the 
other  two  set  up  the  usual  boarding  house,  as  is  customary  with  people 
from  that  part  of  the  world,  and  they  went  along  merrily  for  about 
three  months  imtil  in  some  way  we  foimd  where  they  were.  They 
were  arrested  on  warrants  and  deported  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

^A  group  of  Arabians — ^I  think  there  were  about  125 — deserted  at 
New  York  and  went  into  Pennsylvania.    Some  of  them  got  work  for 
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a  little  while,  but  eventually  all  were  without  employment,  and  they 
have  been  living  under  very  distressing  conditions.  I  have  a  picture 
now  of  one  of  tnem  who  has  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  a  hor- 
rible sight.  They  have  scattered  out  in  the  communities  until  I  think 
the  last  report  stated  there  are  now  about  34  in  the  original  quarters. 
They  are  aeportable,  but  the  difficulty  is,  if  we  were  to  go  mto  the 
business  of  searching  for  and  deporting  deserting  seamen  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  expense  and  the  money  that  is  available  for  necessary 
deportations  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  immigration  law  would 
soon  be  exhausted.  The  vessels  that  bring  them  should  be  compelled 
to  take  them  back. 

Mr.  Oliver.  These  men  all  came  over  as  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  all  came  over  as  seamen.  After  seeing  the 
picture  of  that  fellow  who  had  tuberculosis,  we  are  attempting  to  find 
some  means  of  getting  the  entire  group  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  will  work  out  or  not;  but  they  ougnt  to  be  de- 
ported. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  information  is  that  the  Shipping  Board  are  per- 
mitted to  take  15  on  their  cargo  ships  and  at  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  they  can  and  they  have  done  it — ^not  desertinj: 
seamen  but  stranded  seamen,  I  think,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
number  of  this  class  is  considerably  decreased. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  any  new  legislation  in  prospect  to  cover 

this  situation,  so  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  this  class  of  people 

coming  in  here  and  imposing  upon  our  humanity  ? 

«  Mr.  Husband.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  for  you  come  in 

i>  contact  with  the  inherent  rights  of  the  seaman  in  a  foreign  port.     It 

^  is  something,  of  course,  that  has  been  talked  of  for  years  and  years. 

The  situation  happens  to  be  worse  just  now  because  so  manyship*^ 

have  discharged  tneir  crews  in  a  United  States  port  and  laid  up. 

Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  present  very  restrictive  immio^ation 

law;  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of^ European  countries  can 

send  no  more  immigrants  until  July   1   has  maae   those  who  are 

anxious  to  come  take  every  possible  means  of  getting  in,  and  cominj: 

in  the  ^ise  of  seamen  and  aeserting  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted. 

Mr.  DiCKiNsox.  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  it  is  a  very  difficult  question.  Things  can  be 
improved,  perhaps,  but  illegal  immigration  by  this  means  can  not  be 
prevented  without  additional  legislation. 

We  have  in  New  York  and  vicinity  perhaps  2,000  Chinese  seamen; 
not  deserting  seamen,  but  stranded  Cninese  seamen.  Some  reports 
have  put  it  at  5,000,  but  we  have  kept  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
situation  as  is  possible,  and  the  last  report  which  came  in  a  few  davs 
ago  placed  the  number  at  about  2,000.  It  would  cost  fully  S2(H) 
each  to  deport  those  people  to  China  at  the  lowest  rate.  That  would 
mean  $400,000,  and  tnat  is  more  than  is  available  for  all  deportationii 
for  the  year.  The  Shipping  Board  has  tentatively  agreed  that  if  we 
will  transport  these  seamen  to  Seattle  thev  will  take  them  to  China 
at  cost  of  subsistence,  which  would  probably  mean  about  $20  each; 
but  we  can  not  spare  the  money  to  take  them  to  Seattle  even. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Within  what  time  has  this  number  accumulated  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Chinamen  in  New  York  are  an  accumulation  of 
six  months  to  a  year — since  shipping  began  to  go  down.     Now,  they 
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do  not  want  to  stay;  these  Chinamen  have  no  work;  their  friends  are 
feeding  them,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  undoubtedly  would  go 
back  as  seamen  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  seamen,  anyway. 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  seamen,  anyway. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  with  the  restoration  of  the  shipping  business 
they  will  gradually  work  out  in  the  seaports. 

Mr,  Husband.  They  will  gradually  go,  but  the  situation  is  still  a 
serious  one. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  think  we  ought  to  carry  our  share. 

Mr.  Husband.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  carry  our  share,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

ACTIVITIES   IN   connection   WITH   PASSPORTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  you  to  say  something  about  the  pass- 
port situation  and  the  visaing  of  passports.  I  think  that  is  a  matter 
which  would  be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  Just 
yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  somebody  wanting  me  to  take  up  the 
question  with  the  consul  and  have  the  passport  for  some  certain 
person  vis6ed  on  the  other  side;  although  the  quota  is  exceeded,  you 
see  they  gain  some  preference  in  the  way  of  coming  in  at  a  later 
period,  i  wish  you  would  explain  that,  because  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  every  man  is  deeply  interested  in  just  what  the  pro- 
cedure is. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  The  passport  and 
visaing  requirement  is  not  an  immigration  requirement,  but  results 
from  a  war-time  law,  "which  our  service  enforces  at  ports  and  places  of 
arrival.  Aliens  coming  from  countries  which  are  within  the  operation 
of  the  passport  law  are  not  admissible  unless  they  present  passports 
duly  vis^exr  by  American  consular  officers.  As  I  nave  already  ex- 
plained, the  vis6  is  also  required  on  crew  lists  of  alien  seamen. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Who  places  the  vis6  on  the  crew  lists  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  consuls  at  foreign  ports.  When  the  quota 
law  went  into  effect,  on  June  3,  there  were  a  large  number  of  out- 
standing vis6s  in  Europe  which  were  good  for  one  year  from  date 
of  issue,  so  that  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  volimie  of 
immigration  through  limiting  the  number  of  vis6s.  The  State 
Department,  however,  did  stop  visaing  passports  when  the  quota 
of  a  country  for  the  year  was  exhausted,  and  without  a  vis6  of  course 
an  alien  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

The  case  to  which  you  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  undoubtedly  of 
this  nature.  It  may  be  estimated  that  500,000  or  possibly  a  million 
P^ple  who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States  are  now  being,  held 
back  by  the  quota  law,  and  the  pressure  for  the  first  step,  as  you 
express  it,  the  vis6,  is  very,  very  strong. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Where  is  the  worst  congested  condition  so  far  as 
the  vis^  condition  is  concerned — Warsaw  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  Warsaw  probably  is  the  worst,  or  at  least  it 
has  been,  for  the  Polish  quota  is  now  exhausted  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Does  the  State  Department  require  the  consuls  to 
keep  the  number  of  vis6s  so  that  they  will  know  when  the  quota  has 
heen  exceeded  from  the  different  countries  ? 


,? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  that  system  is  workmg  out  very  well  now. 
We  furnish  daily  statements  and  weekly  statements  to  the  State 
Department,  and  when  the  quota  of  any  country  is  in  danger  of  being 
exceeded,  the  consular  officers  there  are  immediately  notified. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Prima  facie,  the  figure  actually  in  the  office  of  the 
consul  himself  would  determine  the  limit  of  the  vis6s,  would  it  not  1 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  he  can  not  expand  that  list  imtil  he 
has  definitely  ascertained  that  the  parties  wno  had  obtained  vises 
had  recently  died  or  would  be  prevented  from  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  terminating  period  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  June  30. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  all  the  passports  they  vis6  on  the  other  side  ter- 
minate on  Jime  30,  do  they,  or  do  they  extend  them  over  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  no  visfe  are  now  being 
issued  in  countries  where  the  quota  is  exhausted  which  would  be 
available  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  they  are  only  good  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Husband.  Vises  are  only  good  for  a  vear,  and  as  practically 
all  that  have  been  issued  will  have  been  usea  or  will  have  expired,  it 
would  seem  possible  to  start  with  a  clean  slate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Then  it  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy  to  regulate 
the  number  who  are  allowed  to  come  by  tne  number  of  vis&  issued, 
and  thus  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  we  have  had  with 
people  coming  in  excess  of  quotas.  In  other  words,  such  a  plan  would 
^  regulate  numbers  practically  at  the  source. 

l^  Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  lot  of  the  people  who  have  the  vis6  issued  now 

.  will  wait  until  June  30  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  do  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  do  not  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  they  do  not  get  them;  they  are  not  issuing 
vis6s  for  next  year,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  one  is  issued  in  August;  that  would  be 
after  Jime  30 

Mr.  Husband.  That  would  be  after  June  30. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  they  be  in  line,  then? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  vis6  is  concerned  they  would;  but 
the  vis6  that  is  issued  in  August  and  won't  be  used  before  Jime  is  a 
very  rare  thing. 

aliens   gaining   entrance   into    united   states   through   MEXICO 
AND   CANADIAN   BORDERS   AND  FLORIDA  COAST. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  any  fimd  for  searching  out  those  who  have 
come  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  except  in  the  regular  way.  We  have  no  special 
fund  for  making  a  canvass. 

Mr.  Oliver.  1  rather  inferred  that  from  what  you  stated  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  this  work  is  now  done  under  the  regular  ap- 
propriations. There  is  an  item  here  intended  to  cover  special  work 
m  that  regard. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  find  there  is  sufficient  public  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  law  is  enforced  for  people  to  suggest  to  your  bureau  from 
time  to  time  that  parties  have  come  in  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  we  get  more  or  less  information  in  that  way; 
and  then  a  great  part  of  the  deportations  are  those  who  get  into  insti- 
tutions of  some  sort — jails,  insane  asylums,  charitable  mstitutions — 
or  otherwise  become  a  public  charge  of  the  States  and  the  cities.  We 
have  arrangements  unaer  which  the  bureau  is  notified  of  such  cases, 
and  State  authorities  usually  are  anxious  to  furnish  the  information 
because,  naturallv,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  their  burdens. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  are  the  most  common  avenues  you-  are  led  to 
beUeve  they  are  liable  to  take  in  coming  in  in  violation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  the  common  avenues  are  the  seamen,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders;  and  the  Florida 
coast,  just  now,  is  important,  because  Cuba  is  the  gathering  ground 
for  inadmissible  aliens. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  you  in  need  of  additional  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  those  borders,  or  do  you  provide  guards  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  have  some  more  or  less  radical  ideas  about 
guarding  our  borders.  There  are  on  the  Mexican  border,  for  ex- 
ample, four  major  services  of  the  Government  which  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  the  border.  The  Customs  Service,  of 
course,  for  one  purpose,  prohibition  enforcement  for  another,  and 
the  Agricultural  Department,  because  of  the  introduction  of  plant 
diseases,  and  ours  because  of  the  introduction  of  aliens  in  violation 
of  the  law.  There  are  four  services  which  are  interested  in  guarding 
that  border,  and  each  one  is  trving  to  guard  it  in  its  own  wav.  There 
is  cooperation,  of  coiu^e,  but  I  have  talked  with  our  men  on  the  border 
and  our  supervising  inspector  who  has  been  there  for  years  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  the  monev  that  is  spent  now  in  guarding 
the  Mexican  border  a  single  or  carefully  coordinate  agency  could 
make  it  practically  tight. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Because  there  is  no  proper  coordination  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  If  there  were  a  border  guard,  let  us  say,  whose 
business  it  was  to  apprehend  people  coming  across  the  border,  for 
whatever  illegal  purpose  they  might  come,  and  then  turning  suspected 
violators  of  the  immigration  law  over  to  us;  violators  of  the  customs 
laws  to  the  Customs  Service,  and  so  on,  that  I  believe  would  be  an 
ideal  system.  In  other  words  do  not  make  policemen  out  of  our 
people;  have  one  imited  police  force.  That  is  my  opinion  of  the  way 
to  handle  the  border  situation.  Our  service  could  be  improved,  of 
course,  by  putting  on  more  men;  but  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not 
I  do  not  Know.  We  have  picked  up,  in  six  months,  on  the  Mexican 
border  somewhat  more  than  2,000  people  and  turned  them  back. 
How  many  got  by  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  thought  from  your  statement  that  probably  the 
sifting  in  over  the  Mexican  border  was  larger  than  the  sifting  in  from 
ftny  other  source. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  Canadian  border  is  longer,  of  course,  but  pre- 
sumably there  are  more  illegal  entries  frpm  Mexico.  But  in  any 
event  I  think  the  number  is  not  large;  it  is  not  going  to  overwhelm 
the  country,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  some  do  get  by;  there  is 
^0  question  about  that. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Has  not  Canada  some  restriction  on  immigration  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Canada  has  restrictions  on  immigration  very  similar 
to  our  own. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  should  think  that  would  furnish  you  some  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  affords  a  great  deal  of  protection,  except  as  to 
numbers.  A  person  admitted  to  Canada,  except  for  the  single  cause 
of  illiteracy,  would  ordinarily  be  admissible  to  the  United  States;  so 
that  we  lose  nothing  in  that  respect  until  the  quota  law  comes  in  and 
we  begin  to  restrict  numbers  and  Canada  does  not.  There  is  where 
the  important  leak  will  come  over  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  not 
very  serious  as  yet,  however.  A  good  many  people  are  alarmed  over 
it,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  undue  cause  for  alarm. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  read  a  lot  about  it  in  the  newspaper  reports;  I 
suppose  that  is  highly  colored  i 

Mr.  Husband,   i  es. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  now  your  first  paragraph  on  page  175, 
for  salaries.  I  note  you  are  asking  for  $74,200,  which  is  a&o  the 
current  law;  there  are  no  changes  there? 

Mr.  Husband.  This  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Husband.  There  are  no  changes  asked  for  in  the  estimate. 

enforcement  of  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  '^Regulating  immigration."  In 
1922  you  had  $3,000,000,  and  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $4,055»632. 
I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  Mr.  Husband,  if  you  would  go  into 
some  detail  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  large  increase. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  am  responsible  for  the  estimate  for  1923,  but  not 
for  1922.  With  regard  to  the  item  of  $4,055,632,  if  it  would  simplify 
the  matter,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  over  the  estimates  again  and 
have  reduced  them  by  $457,068,  and  there  is  a  further  reduction  in 
the  Ellis  Island  estimates  which  I  will  come  to  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  reduces  that  item  to  $3,598,564. 

Mr.  Husband.  And  add  to  that  another  reduction  of  $75,000  on 
Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  reduces  the  estimate  for  1923  to  $3,523,564. 
Well,  that  is  a  very  substantial  decrease  and  we  thank  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  explain  why  the  estimates  may  be  reduced. 
When  these  estimates  were  made,  it  was  impossible  to  forecast  what 
immigration  in  1923  would  be,  Us  the. quota  law  expires  on  June  30. 
The  present  indications  are  that  the  laws  will  be  continued  along 
substantially  the  same  lines.  That  being  the  case,  it  seemed  unfair 
to  come  here  and  ask  for  money  on  any  other  basis. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  might  tell  us  just  what  this  increase 
covers.  The  increase  as  it  stands  now,  over  your  current  appro- 
priation, is  $523,564. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  the  current  appropriation  that  was  made  last 
year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  have  a  deficiency? 
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Mr.  Husband.  We  had  a  deficiency  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  not  shown  here.  Well,  you  are  not  very  far 
away  from  your  estimates,  then,  for  last  year? 

iir.  Husband.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  onlv  requires  an  explanation,  then,  of  $291,938. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  that  is  all  taken  up  and  more  in  the  item  of 
8305,632  for  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens  unlawfully  in  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Davis  became  very  much  concerned  about  the  number 
of  presumably  deportable  aliens  now,  and  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  here;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
He  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  $500,000,  as  a  special  appro- 
priation for  deportation  work,  but  the  amount  becomes  $305,632 
because  of  a  horizontal  reduction  of  estimates  that  was  made  later. 

DEPORTATION   OF  UNDESIRABLE  ALIENS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  note  that  one  of  the  large  items  is  the  item  of 
deportation,  and  the  thought  occurs  to  me  that  since  these  people  are 
virtually  prisoners,  why  would  it  not  be  proper  for  an  Army  transport 
to  carfy  them  back  ?  I  am  led  to  suggest  that  for  this  reason :  The 
hearing  before  another  branch  of  the  Appropriation  Committee,  a  few 
days  ago,  disclosed  that  the  Shipping  Board  quoted  what  they  said 
was  a  low  cost  figure  on  bringing  back  troops  from  Germany,  and  the 
estimate  that  they  gave  was  something  over  $700,000.  Tne  Army 
Transport  Service  claims  that  they  took  into  account  every  dollar 
of  expense  and  they  brought  back  those  same  troops  for  something 
like  $360,000.  Now,  if  a  saving  of  that  kind  is  apparent  in  a  recent 
offer,  since  these  parties  are  really  prisoners  and  in  charge  of  the 
Government,  why  would  it  not  be  entirely  proper  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  vessels  that  they  have  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  these  people  who  are  here,  if^a  saving  can  be  effected  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  difficulty  would  be  this,  A&.  Oliver — they  are 
not  prisoners.  They  are  scattered  all  through  the  country.  A 
Government  transport,  the  Bufordj  was  used  to  take  a  party  df 
so-called  Reds  bacK  to  Russia.  That  was  possible  because  tnere  was 
a  considerable  group  of  aliens  going  to  a  common  destination* 
Ordinarily,  deportees  are  gathered  from  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
There  are  no  oig  groups  until  the  individuals  are  rounded  up  and 
brought  to  some  port.  Sometimes  as  many  as  200  are  brought  to 
New  York  at  one  time,  but  ordinarily  these  are  deported  to  widely 
separated  foreign  ports,  so  that  deportation  in  a  single  ship  is  hardly 
practicable. 

Mr.  Oliver.  When  you  are  gathering  these  up  and  holding  them 
preparing  to  deport  them,  where  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  make  arrangements  for  their  deportation,  if  it 
is  possible,  before  they  are  brought  to  the  port;  that  is,  when  we  pick 
up  a  man  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  St.  Louis,  we  know  when 
we  start  with  him  mat  we  are  not  going  to  detain  him  very  long  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  OuvER.  The  point  I  am  anxious  to  develop  is  this :  When  you 
find  that  he  should  be  deported,  what  steps  are  then  taken  to  take 
1^  in  charge  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  they  are  kept  at  Ellis  Island,  or  wherever  it 
may  be,  for  the  short  time  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  you  should  find  him  in  ot.  Louis,  would  you  carry 
him  from  there  to  ElUs  Island  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  would,  when  the  monthly  train  comes  through. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  take  him  in  charge  when  you  first  find  him  1 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  always.  A  great  many  oi  them  are  out  on 
bond,  while  others  are  held  in  county  jails  or  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  They  give  a  bond  that  they  must  be  surrendered  at  a 
certain  time  and  place  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  the  quota  last  year  by 
months  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  part  of  your  deficiency  of  $300,000  was  used  for 
the  deportation  service  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  would  have  been  obliged,  without  it,  to  have 
stopped  deportations.  I  do  not  mean  it  is  lul  used  for  that;  it  won't 
be,  but  that  would  have  been  about  the  firat  work  that  would  have 
been  stopped. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  was  the  total  expenditure  for  deportations  last 
year? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  want  the  cost  of  the  deportations  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  leave  that  matter,  you  have  asked 
•  for  $300,000  here,  practically,  for  deportations.     What  is  the  item 

^  of  transportation  ? 

j.^  Mr.  Husband.  That  also  includes  deportations.     I  explained  that 

this  item  of  $300,000  is  a  special  additional  appropriation  that  the 
Secretary  wanted  for  a  clean-up  campaign,  as  he  expressed  it. 

Mr.  liuTCHiNSON.  That  would  mean  $550,000  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  would  mean  a  little  more  than  $550,000  for 
the  two  items — transportation  and  deportations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  employees  would  you  have  under  this  and 
what  would  be  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Deportation  of  aliens  is  largely  immigrant  inspec- 
tors' work,  and  the  average  salary  of  an  immigrant  inspector  is 
approximately  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  means  additional  employees,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  It  might  mean  the  reinstatement  of  some  who 
had  been  laid  off;  it  might  mean  the  reinstatement  of  old  employees 
for  a  year,  or  for  the  necessary  period. 

Mt.  Oliver.  You  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  a  party  found  in 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  immigration  law  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  prisoner.  The  fact  that  you  take  an  appearance 
bond  from  him  would  seem  to  carrv  the  inference  that  he  could  be. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  he  can  be  detained  usually,  but  the  detention 
of  aliens  is  a  very  expensive  business. 

Mr.  Oliver.  So  really  under  the  immigration  law  the  United 
States  officials  have  the  right  to  take  charge  of  a  party  who  is  here  in 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws  for  the  purpose  of  deporting  him 
from  here  to  the  place  from  which  he  came  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  But  a  recent  court  decision  is  to  the  eflfect 
that  detention  for  more  than  four  months  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  within  that  period  of  time 
you  would  probably  be  able  to  assemble  a  good  number  if  the  viola- 
tions continue  on  the  same  scale  as  thev  have  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Probably  in  the  course  of  two  months,  say, 
or  three  months,  we  could  round  up  a  small  shipload  of  deserting 
and  stranded  seamen,  going  to  the  Near  East  and  India;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  in  those  groups. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  This  whole  $3,000,000  would  be  available  for 
deportation,  or  any  amount  of  it  that  is  overplus  in  any  of  these  other 
allocations;  is  not  that  true? 

NUMBER  OF  DBPOBTATIONB. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Here  are  the  records  of  deportations:  In 
1910,  3,520;  in  1911,  3,310;  in  1912,  2,863;  in  1913,  3,626.  Then 
of  course,  tne  war  came  on  and  upset  it,  but  beginning  in  1919  there 
were  3,003;  in  1920,  2,762,  and  in  1921,  4,617,  and  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  2,389,  indicating  it  would  run  over  6,000  during 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Can  you  give  the  expense  incident  to  the  deportation 
of  that  number  for  tne  last  six  months  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  we  can;  certain  expenses.  It  is  so  mingled 
with  other  expenses,  you  see,  that  it  is  difiicult  to  say  just  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Oljveb.  You  would  keep  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Waoneb.  We  keep  the  transportation  and  traveling  expenses 
and  We  can  estimate  the  cost  of  detention  at  immigration  stations. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  you  give  us  those  three  factors  when  you 
revise  your  hearing  f 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  approximating  the  expense. 

Mr.  Waoner.  Yes. 

Transportation $163, 922. 68 

Travel  and  per  diem 31,760.00 

Detention  and  maintenance  (estimated) 55, 000. 00 

250, 682. 68 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Husband,  do  you  not  believe,  with  your 
S3,000,000  appropriation  and  with  the  $300,000  deficiency,  that  you 
could  get  along  all  right? 

Mr.  Husband.  With  $3,300,000  for  1923? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  I  think  we  could,  if  the  quota  law  is  simplified 
^d  extended  and  no  unusual  effort  is  made  to  deport  undesirable 
aliens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  if  there  should  be  anything  unforeseen,  why 
Congress  is  in  session  here  most  of  the  time,  and  the  committee  is 
always  working.  * 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  that  is  true.  To  do  the  bureau's  work  as  it 
ought  to  be  done  is  about  a  $3,500,000  job. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  do  you  not  feel  that  the  peak  of  the  load  is 
pretty  near  over  now  ? 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  except,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  holding  back 

Srobably  1,000,000  people  who  want  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
.nd  it  is  no  easy  task. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  we  are  going  to  continue  to  hold  them  back. 
Mr.  Husband.  And  they  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to  come  in. 

PERSONAL  SERVICER  IN   DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA — TOTAL  NUMBER  OP  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Mr.  Husband,  I  notice  you  have  some  language  here, 
"Personnel  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  Will  you  explain 
the  necessity  of  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  The  enect  of  that,  as  I  imderstand  it,  would  be  to 
permit  bringing  personnel  from  the  field  to  serve  temporarily  or 
otherwise  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that  was  put  into 
this  bill  because  of  a  pressing  situation,  which  had  arisen  in  tnis  way: 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  there  were  two  lump-sum  appropriations — 
the  anarchist  fund  and  another  for  the  deportation  ol  aliens.  Two 
special  appropriations  which  could  be  expended  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Tinder  these  special  appropriations  there  was  built  up  in 
the  bureau  a  force  of  about  90  people.  This  force  included  12 
people  employed,  in  statutory  places,  under  the  so-called  division  of 
mformation,  the  appropriation  for  which  was  not.  continued  during 
the  present  fiscal  year.  As  the  result  of  this  and  the  expiration  of 
the  special  appropriations  referred  to,  the  personnel  of  the  bureau 
was  reduced  irom  90  to  60.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  the  machine  going,  to  bring  in  a  few  people  from  the  field. 
TTie  maximum  that  we  nave  had  was  10,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  I  thought  you  might  state  how  many  men  you  have 
in  this  field  service. 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  approximately  1,723  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  That  is  less  than  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Some  300  less.  On  June  30  we  had  2,027 
employees  and  on  February  1  we  had  1,723.  The  comptroller  has 
ruled  that  after  February  15  we  can  not  pay  the  employees  in  the 
bureau  now  on  detail  from  the.  field,  and. tnis  proposal  was  put  in  in 
order  to  make  such  details  possible.  It  would  permit  bringing  in 
men  when  there  were  emergencies,  and  then  let  them  go  back  to 
their  ordinary  duties  when  tney  did  not  need  them  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  it  provide  for  an  unlimited  number? 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  number  can  be  limited  by  the  committee.  In 
1920  the  bureau  asked  for  six. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  it  ever  allowed? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  allowed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  six  about  the  number  you  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  want  to  get  the  situation  complicated, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently  organized  in 
the  department  a  board  of  review,  to  assist  him  in  handling  appeals 
that  come  before  him,  and  he  has  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  request  for  the  following  emergency  legislation:  **Immi- 
gfatlon  Service,  section  4  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1882,"  and  so  on, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
hereafter  detailing  five  inspectors,  four  clerks,  and  three  stenog- 
raphers to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions 
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of  the  act  approved  February  20, 1907,  and  acts  amendatory  thereto/' 
This  number  would  include  the  six  persons  desired"  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  that  is  new  legislation,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  new  legislation  that  you  can  not  consider. 
I  understood  that.  What  we  need  in  the  bureau  now  are  five  or 
six  people  from  the  field,  practically  all  the  time,  in  addition  to 
60  statutory  places  that  we  have,  and  the  Secretary  would  need  the 
remainder  for  his  board  of  review.  He  asked  for  seven  for  that 
work.  This,  of  course,  would  permit  bringing  those  seven  and  it 
would  permit  the  bringing  of  70;  but  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  really  new  places  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  not  new  places.  They  are  places  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  they  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir.  They  are  authorized.  It  is 
merely  the  privilege  of  detailing  them  for  service  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shreve.  loa  are  sure  that  would  not  involve  any  new 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  involve  new  leg;islation, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  were  trjdng  to  avoid  that,  understanding  that 
there  was  to  be  no  new  legislation.  It  is  simply  that  we  have  the 
I>eople  in  the  field.  Temporary  details  from  the  field  are  permis- 
sible now;  but  what  we  need  is  something  for  more  permanent 
service.  The  reason  for  it  is  this,  just  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
work:  The  quota  law  has  enormously  increased  the  work  of  the 
department  and  bureau  in  the  way  of  appeals  and  in  work  gen- 
erally. For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1920,  that  is,  the  year 
endiDg  December  31,  1920,  there  were  3,087  appeals  from  Ellis 
Island  alone.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921,  there  were 
3,570.  It  had  more  than  doubled.  We  handled  from  January  1 
to  January  19  this  year  680  appeals. 

The  new  law  brings  added  work,  which  we  can  not  avoid,  and  it  has 
strained  the  machinery  very  severely,  but  we  have  gotten  along  with 
it.  There  has  been  some  complaint  on  account  of  delays,  and  so  on, 
but  we  can  not  avoid  that.  We  had  90  people  on  the  30th  of  June 
and  we  dropped  to  69  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  have  gone  along 
with  that  force,  or  less,  ever  since,  and  have  really  done  more  work 
with  them,  and,  in  a  way,  more  difficult  work  than  before. 

RETURN    OF   ALIENS   DEPORTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  referring  a^ain  to  the  undesirable  aliens  that 
have  been  returned  after  deportation,  do  any  of  them  ever  come  back 
here,  or  do  you  find  you  are  unable  to  deliver  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  You  mean  do  they  return  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  HcsBAND.  An  occasional  one.  There  is  no  penalty  for  that. 
Some  of  our  field  men  have  urged  an  amendment  to  the  law  providing 
a  severe  penalty  for  the  return  of  deported  aliens. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  deport  them  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Send  them  back  agam  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Send  them  back  again.  It  does  not  happen  in  very 
many  cases. 
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Mr.  Shbeye.  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  not  very  often. 

FUHCHA8E,  EXCHANGE,  ET€.,  OP  MOTOR  TBHICLBS. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  There  is  another  item  that  is  new  there: 

That  the  purchase,  exchan^.  uae,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  h<x9e  and  motor 
vehicles  required  in  any  portion  of  the  immiffration  service  exduaive  and  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  contracted  mr  and  the  cost  theteof  paid  out  of  the 
appropriation,  etc. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  was  put  in  for  this  reason:  The  automobiles 
in  the  service,  I  think,  are  practically  all  Ford  cars.  We  now  have 
the  privilege  of  selling  those  when  they  go  out  of  commission  and  buy- 
ing new  ones;  but  the  trading  value  is  CTeater  than  the  selling  value, 
and  the  item  is  simply  to  make  it  possible  to  trade  in  any  cars  rather 
than  to  sell  them  and  buy  new  ones  outright. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Now,  here  is  another  item: 

Provided,  That  no  more  than  $12,000  of  the  sum  appropriated  herein  may  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  such  motor  vehides. 

Mr.  Waoneb.  That  has  been  in  the  bills  each  year  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  What  automobiles  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  We  maintain  automobiles  along  the  Mexican  border 
and  at  some  of  the  smaller  seaports.  We  now  have  about  18  machines 
in  the  service.  Then  we  also  allow  some  of  our  inspectors  from  $35 
to  $50  a  month  to  maintain  their  own  machines  for  the  use  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  That  means  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  oil,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  Yes,  sir;  tires  and  everything,  and  we  pay  them 
a  flat  rate  of  from  $35  to  $50  a  month  for  the  service  rendered.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  machines  at  the  ports  to  visit  the  docks  where 
the  street  car  service  is  not  available  or  where  the  docks  are  located 
at  remote  places.  Quick  service  is  essential,  and  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  get  our  men  to  those  places. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Do  you  maintain  or  operate  any  cars  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Wagneb.  No,  sir;  none  whatever 

Mr. Husband.  To  illustrate  the  value  of  a  Ford:  At  Newport  News 
our  service  had  three  boats,  and  we  foimd,  I  think,  that  the  lowest  cost 
was  about  $3,000— from  $3,000  to  $4,000 — ^but  we  found  it  possible 
to  substitute  a  Ford  car  for  one  of  the  boats  because  it  was  possible 
to  reach  some  ships  at  their  piers. 

lifb'.  Shbeye.  Are  you  deporting  anarchists  along  these  lines  men- 
tioned here  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes.  Of  course,  not  so  many  as  immediately  after 
the  war.     We  are  getting  a  few. 

On  page  176,  Mr.  Chauman,  the  item  relating  to  personnel  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — ^it  is  not  the  desire  to  overdo  that  or 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  way.  If  it  could  be  limited  to  the 
number  we  actually  need,  there  will  oe  no  objection  whatever  to  that, 
if  it  could  be  done.  We  do  not  want  to  bring  the  whole  field  into 
Washington,  but  we  want  to  bring  some  of  them  once  in  a  while. 
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DBTENTION  OF  AUBNS  IN  JAILS. 


Mr.  Shreye.  Now,  the  item  of  '*  Detention  of  aliens  in  jails,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  institutions,"  etc.,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of 
$70,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  reduced  that  to  $150,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  item  that  we  took  credit  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  items  that  we  included. 


REDUCnON  IN   ESTIMATES. 


Mr.  Shreye.  I  wish  you  would  restate  those  items  again,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  can  give  you  those  items  just  as  they  are  quoted 
here,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Shreye.  That  will  be  Ycrv  interesting,  I  think. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  salary  roll,  estimated — that  is,  including  both 
the  salaries  and  wages — totals  $2,600,000.  We  have  reduced  that 
J300,0OO.  ''Per  di6m  in  lieu  of  subsistence,"  $45,000;  we  have  re- 
duced that  to  $40,000,  which  is  $7,000  less  than  1921. 

The  item  of  rental  of  offices  and  detention  quarters,  we  originally 
asked  for  $71,000.     We  have  reduced  that  to  $65,000. 

The  item  of  detaining  aliens  in  jail,  $200,000;  we  have  reduced 
that  to  $150,000. 

The  item  of  alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings,  $93,000,  we  have 
reduced  to  $25,000.  ''Maintenance  of  vessels  operated  and  owned 
by  the  Immigration  Service;''  we  have  reduced  that  from  $73,350  to 
$50,000.     We  have  laid  up  six  boats. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Five  small  launches  and  one  large  cutter. 

Mr.  Shreye.  How  many  boats  have  you  in  the  service  now? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  seven. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Where  are  they  employed  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  One  is  the  ferrv  boat  EUi^  Island,  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  We  have  a' small  launch  at  Philadelphia.  We  rent  two  boats 
at  Norfolk;  we  have  a  ferry  boat  and  cutter  at  San  Francisco;  one 
launch  at  San  Pedro:  a  small  laimch  at  Seattle;. and  a  launch  at  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Husband.  Now,  in  the  item  '*  telephone  and  telegraph  service*' 
we  have  reduced  that  from  $24,000  to  $20,000.  That  makes  a  total 
reduction  of  $457,068,  as  mentioned  before. 

RECEIPTS  FROM  HEAD  TAX,  FINES,   COURT  COSTS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreye.  You  might  at  this  point  give  us  a  statement  of  the 
income  which  you  receive. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  income  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  from  head  tax, 
fines,  court  costs,  etc.,  amounted  to  $6,111,022.33.  From  July  to 
December,  1921,  inclusive,  the  income  from  the  same  sources  was 
11,741,411.05,  a  falling  off,  because  of  the  restriction  of  immigration 
^d  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  head  ta?^  receipts. 

« 

BEFUND  TO   SWEDISH-AMEBICAN   LINE. 

Mr.  Shheve.  The  next  is  a  small  refimd  item  on  page  180. 
Mr.  HcsBAND.  Yes;  an  item  of  refund  to  the  Swedish- American 
Line  of  $30  imposed  in  the  case  of  the  steamship  Drottimholm  for 
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failure  to  furnish  proper  manifest  with  respect  to  three  alien  members 
of  the  crew.  It  appears  that  the  fine  was  erroneously  assessed,  as  the 
names  of  the  aliens  concerned  were  included  in  a  supplemental  sheet 
which  was  not  discovered  until  later. 

ELLIS   ISLAND,    N.    Y.,   IMMIGRATION    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Under  '^Immigration  stations  at  Ellis  Island^'  you 
had  a  number  of  appropriations.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  how 
you  have  been  getting  along  with  that  fund: 

Mr.  Husband.  You  are  referring  to  page  180? 

Mr.  SuREVE.  I  think  the  items  are  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Husband.  Those  have  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  just  wanted  to  know  how  you  are  getting  along  with 
the  work. 

Mr.  Husband.  Why,  I  went  over  that  at  Ellis  Island  last  week,  and 
some  of  the  work  is  already  under  way  and  bids  axe  just  coming  in  on 
the  other — the  reconstruction  of  the  laundry  and  the  repair  of  the 
plumbing  system  on  Island  No.  2,  for  which  we  received  $20,000. 
I  think  the  work  is  under  way  on  part  of  the  second  item;  on  the 
first  item  they  are  still  considermg  whether  to  repair  the  old  machinery 
or  get  new. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  report  progress  on  all.  of  those  items. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  a  certain  amount  of  progress;  that  is,  they 
are  not  standing  idle;  work  is  under  way. 

FOR   ELEVATOR  IN   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING,   ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  '^For  elevator  in  administration  building,  $15,000.'* 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  do  not  know  how  that  got  in  here,  but  it  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1921,  and  it  goes  out  of  here.  We 
already  had  the  money  for  that  elevator  when  this  estimate  was  made 
up. 

items  that  can  be  omitted. 

■ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  next  item  is  '^  Dredging  channel  and  ap- 
proaches, Ellis  Island,  $40,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  That  can  go  out.  The  engineer  told  me  the  other 
day  that  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.     It  can  go  .out. 

Mr. Shreve.  The  next  is  'Afresh  water  storage  tank  with  necessary 
foundation  and  connections,  $15,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  That  may  go  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  *^new  vacuum  pumps  for  steam- 
heating  system  on  islands  1  and  2,  $20,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  That  may  go  out.  It  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
essential  now. 

FOR   vacuum   heating   SYSTEM   ON  ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  ''For  vacuum  heating  on  island  No.  3,  including 
installation,  $15,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  Concerning  that  item  of  $15,000,  it  is  deemed 
that  not  less  than  $4,000  would  be  saved  annually  in  coal  consump- 
tion of  this  system  is  installed. 
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Note. — ^To  install  vacuum  heating  system  on  No.  3  island,  $15,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  $4,000  would  be  saved  annually  in  cosd  consumption  if  this 
system  is  installed.  The  present  steam-heating  system  on  No.  3  island  is  what  is 
known  as  a  two-pipe  system  with  air  lines  connected  to  each  radiator.  There  are 
576  radiators  in  the  17  buildings  composing  these  hospital  buildings,  known  as  the 
contagious  disease  hospital  group.  The  relators  are  supplied  with  high  pressure 
steam,  and  the  dischaige  is  &ken  care  of  by  three  steam  traps  under  each  building. 
These  steam  traps  natiu^ly  pass  a  considerable  quantity  of  live  steam  at  such  times 
as  scales  may  lodge  on  the  valve  seats.  Any  such  live  steam  passing  the  traps  is  a 
clear  loss.  In  addition  to  losses  through  the  steam  traps,  we  have  small  individual 
loaaes  through  the  air  valves  in  each  of  the  radiators,  all  of  which  losses  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  installation  of  a  Vacuum  system.  The  vacuum  system  would  use 
steam  at  a  very  low  pressure  or  exhaust  steam,  when  it  is  available. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  medical  men  complain  bitterly  about  the 
thumping  of  the  pipes  in  these  hospitals,  in  some  of  which  there 
are  very  sick  people.  That  would  be  overcome  by  the  proposed 
iini)rovement  our  engineer  tells  us,  and  he  also  says  it  will  be  a  real 
saving  of  money  every  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  estimate  the  saving  at  about  $4,000  ? 

Mr,  Husband.  He  estimates  the  saving  at  not  less  than  $4,000  a 
year,  through  the  installation  of  that  system. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  might  also  add  that  some  of  these  buildings  are 
detached  buildings,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  under  the  present 
system,  to  have  any  equalization  of  heat.  One  building  will  be 
extra  hot  and  the  next  one  will  be  so  cold  that  the  patients  almost 
freeze.  They  claim  that  with  the  vacuum  system,  it  will  have  a 
uniform  h'eat  throughout. 

Mr.  Husband.  As  I  understand  it,  the  installation  of  a  complete 
system  at  this  time  is  not  contemplated,  but  the  engineer  states 
that  everything  that  is  done  with  this  appropriation  would  be  of 
service  in  completing  the  system. 

FOR   RENEWAL  OF  PLUMBING   SYSTEM,  ISLAND   NO.    3. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  renewal  of  plumbing  system  on 
island  No.  3,  including  the  installation,  $23,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  in  seven  buildings 
on  island  No.  3  are  almost  completely  stopped,  by  reason  of  corrosion 
and  scale,  and  must  be  renewed.  The  floor  drains  installed  in  40 
toilet  rooms  which  are  not  now  so  provided.  This  does  not  refer 
to  the  improvements  themselves,  but  simply  to  risers  and  other 
piping.  Trie  detail  is  $22,063,  as  given  in  the  estimate.  The  plumb- 
ing has  been  included  in  both  of  the  hospital  buildings.  You  gave  us 
in  the  deficiency  appropriation  $20,000  for  island  Ino.  2,  which  had 
utterly  gone  to  pieces  in  places.  This  is  for  island  No.  3,  where  the 
plumbing  is  somewhat  newer  than  it  was  in  the  other  building.  In 
all  these  buildings  it  is  in  bad  shape  for  hospital  purpose,  or  any 
purpose  in  fact. 

FOR   REMODELING,   ETC.,   OF  BUILDINGS   AND   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  "For  remodeling  and  renovating 
buildings  and  plant,  $100,000." 

Mr.  Husband.  An  appropriation  of  approximately  $900,000  has 
been  estimated  in  recent  years  for  remodeling  and  bringing  EDis 
Island  up  to  date.     $900,000  could  be  asked,  but  that  is  something 
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that  can  wait  very  well.  That  mcludes  the  completion  of  the 
sea  wall  and  various  other  items.  I  have  been  over  the  place  time 
and  time  again,  and  what  it  most  needs  is  just  what  any  group  of 
buildings  of  that  size  that  have  been  neglected,  as  that  was  during 
the  war  and  since,  needs  to  bring  them  back  to  just  the  normid  con- 
dition and  keep  them  so.  Now,  I  have  here  a  little  statement  con- 
cerning Ellis  Island,  if  you  care  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  Mr.  Husband,  is  this  going  to  give 
the  general  conditions  of  Ellis  Island  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  This  is  going  to  give  you  the  nujnber  of  buildings, 
the  acreage  and  floor  space  and  so  on  of  the  buildings  at  Ellis  Island. 


CRITICISM  OF  PERSONNEL. 


Mr.  Hutch  [NSON.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
criticism  against  Ellis  Island  and  that  will  come  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  Now,  you  give  us  something  that  we  can  get  up  there 
and  defend. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  the  criticism  that  you  have  heard  of  Ellis 
Island  has  been  directed,  because  thev  don't  know  where  else  to 
direct  it,  I  judge,  against  the  personnel  and  the  treatment  of  ixmni- 
grants  at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  don't  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  is  so  much  that  as  it  is  people  going  over  tnere  have  not  had 
good  treatment;  people  going  over  there  in  the  interest  of  some  one. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  that  is  a  long  story,  too.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  about  that.  I  have  followed  back  probably  50  cases  of 
complaints,  maybe  more  than  that,  of  the  treatment  people  received 

foing  to  EUis  Island.  In  practically  every  case  their  complaint  was 
ased  on  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  special  privileges,  that  thev 
did  not  get  the  case  of  some  immigrant  in  whom  they  were  interested, 
set  ahead  four  or  five  days.  There  have  been  some  cases  where  people 
who  have  gone  there  have  been  so  persistent,  so  absolutely  persistent 
in  trying  to  get  what  they  wanted,  that  our  employees  have  come  up 
a  little  snort  with  them  at  the  end.  That  is  true.  There  have  beea 
some  bitter  complaints  on  that  score,  but  I  would  say  that  in  practi- 
caQv  every  case  I  have  seen  it  has  been  only  after  long  suffermg. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Now,  you  might  give  us  the  statement  that  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Husband.  Now,  the  difliculty  with  Ellis  Island  was  not  pri- 
marily with  the  personnel.  It  was  not  with  the  amount  of  room 
there,  but  I  think  with  the  proper  utilization  of  the  room*  Since 
Mr.  Todd  went  to  the  island  as  commissioner  he  has,  with  a  veiy 
small  expenditure,  rearranged  things,  so  that  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
hear  the  complaints  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

CONDITION   OF  BUILDINGS  AND  BANTFART  CONDITIONS,    BTC. 

The  island,  however,  is  in  bad  shape.  The  interior  rooms,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  painted  for  years  and  years.  The  plumbing  is 
going  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  toilets  are  bad,  and  the  heating  system 
IS  old.    Those  buildings  are  for  the  most  part  20  years  old. 

Note. — ^The  immigratioD  station,  New  York,  consists  of  three  islands — ^Ellis  Island 
^roper,  island  No.  2,  and  island  No.  3.    See  block  plan  dated  December  24.  1913, 
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accompanying.  The  area  of  Ellis  Island  proper  is  10.1  acres;  of  No.  2  island,  3.3 
acres;  of  No.  3  island,  4.8  acres;  and  of  the  ferry  bridge,  connecting  gangways,  etc., 
about  0.5  acre.  Original  Ellis  Island  has  been  doubled  in  size  by  cribwork,  sea  wall, 
and  filling.  Islands  Noe.  2  and  3  are  whoUy  artificial.  Where  tJiey  now  stand  there 
was  open  water  from  6  to  15  feet  in  depth. 

There  are  30  independent  structures,  not  counting  covered  ways,  connecting  cor- 
ridors, etc.,  and  these  j^:gregate  about  11,453,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  roof  area  of  about 
250,000  square  feet.  The  main  building  and  the  adjacent  original  structures  were 
built  in  1899-1900,  as  were  island  No.  2  and  the  first  hospital  group.  Island  No.  3 
and  its  buildings  were  constructed  in  1905-1907.  The  total  investment  in  permanent 
structure  at  Ellis  Island  may  be  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Husband  (continuing).  That  gi\res  you  something  of  the  lay 
out  of  the  island.  It  was  hardly  possible  'to  go  over  that  enormous 
area  of  buildings  and  pick  out  here  and  there  the  various  repairs 
that  ought  to  be  made.  But  there  are  many  of  them  and  this  item 
is  fixed  at  $100,000,  because  that  amount  is  2  per  cent  of  the  approxi- 
pi&te  cost  of  the  buildings,  which  seems  quite  reasonable  for  repairs 
in  one  year.  I  believe  that  that  amoimt  has  not  been  spent  for 
severalyears,  except  in  some  repairs  after  the  Black  Tom  explosion. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  spent  $396,995  on  the  Black  Tom  explosion. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  much  of  that  is  imperative;  that  is,  how 
much  do  you  actually  need  i 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  you  could  spend  five  times  as  much  as  that 
without  making  all  desirable  repairs  and  changes  on  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Could  you  get  along  with  one-fifth  of  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  With  one-fifth  ?     Why,  if  you  want  to  let  the  place 

50  to  pieces,  yes;  but  if  you  want  to  keep  it  up  in  respectable  con- 
ition  for  absolute  necessities,  $100,000  is  by  no  means  too  much. 
Mr.  Secbeve.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  island  ? 
Mr.  Husband.  The>generid  sanitary  condition  of  the  island  is  only 
fair.    What  I  have  asked  for,  for  the  hospitals,  will  put  them  in  very 
good  shape.     Of  course,  that  is  the  first  call.     One  of  the  complaints 
about  Ellis  Island  is  the  horrible  condition  of  the  toilets. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  this  estimate  for  plumbing  here  include 
that? 

Mr.  Husband.  Not  for  island  No.  1  no,  sir.  That  is  included  in  the 
1100,000. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  right  there,  you  say  it  is  fair,  and  still  you 
say  the  toilet  conditions  are  horrible. 

Mr.  Husband.  Well,  I  wont  say  the  toilet  conditions.  Some  of  the 
toilets  are  in  very  bad  shape.  A  toilet,  with  the  class  of  boarders  that 
we  have  at  Ellis  Island,  has  to  be  pretty  nearly  fool  proof. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Husband.  There  are  about  500  toilets  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  In  your  opening  statement,  when  you  mentioned  the 
it^ms  that  could  go  out,  did  you  include  for  remodeling  and  reno- 
vating the  building  and  plant  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  included.  We  feel  that  we 
wtually  need  that,  and  that  would  be  used  lai^ely  for  improving  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  island.  It  has  been  a  good  many  years 
since  tne  place  has  been  properly  painted.  We  are  going  over  the 
Jjjprst  of  it  with  one  coat  of  paint  now,  to  make  it  even  respectable. 
>^« roof  in  one  place  has  to  be  repaired.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is 
S^ing  to  cost,  but  the  coping  is  rotting  off. 
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Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  dangerous  part  of  that  roof  proposition  is  that 
the  copper  flashing  on  the  root  have  rotted  away.  The  water  is 
drippii^  down  inside  of  the  walls  and  the  walls  are  peeling  off. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  toilet  situation  is  partially  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  the  people  don't  know  how  to  use  them,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  are  a  little  different  from  what  they  have  had 
over  in  some  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  Oh,  yes;  where  they  do  not  have  any  at  all.  They 
get  a  little  training  on  board  ship,  but  they  do  not  graduate. 

RECAPITULATION   OF  ESTBIATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  say  that  $228,000  is  your  estimate  for  1923. 
Now,  you  have  taken  off  quite  a  lot  of  the  things  that  came  out  of 
that  $228,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  $75,000  comes  out  of  that  $228,000. 

Mr.  Husband.  Ellis  Island — ^we  deducted  $75,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Those  are  special  continuing  appropriations  and  not 
annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  leaves  $153,000  instead  of  $228,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  real  increase  is  the  $100,000  for  re- 
modeling and  renovating  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  $15,000  is  counted  in  that  $228,000 
for  the  elevator,  why  that  should  come  out  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  will  make  a  general  recapitulation  now  to  see 
if  we  have  got  it  right.  Your  estimate  for  1923  is  $4,267,832,  and 
your  appropriations,  including  the  deficiency  for  1922,  were  $3,426,- 
470.25.  That  leaves  you  with  an  increase  of  $841,361.75,  from  which 
you  make  a  general  deduction  of  $457,068,  which  would  leave  an 
mcrease  over  1922  of  $384,293.75.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Husband.  No.  I  think  it  is  not  q.uite  as  bad  as  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  continuing 
appropriations  asked  for  Ellis  Island,  totaling  $138,000,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  for  expenses  of  regulating  immigration. 
If  this  is  aone,  the  net  increase  will  be  $246,293.75.  But,  as  already 
explained,  this  increase  is  altogether  due  to  the  approximately 
$300,000  which  has  been  asked  as  additional  appropriation  for  de- 
porting  undesirable  aliens. 

Mr.  Wagner.  You  are  including,  are  you  not,  the  bureau  proper 
in  your  figures,  Tfiv,  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  covering  the  whole  service  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  may  be  where  the  discrepancy  is,  then. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  then,  I  will  ask  you  to  make  a  general  recapitu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Husband.  The  total  appropriations  available  in  1921  were 
$3,898,000.  In  that  year  we  expended  for  salaries  $2,726,720.12. 
We  are  asking  this  year  for  $2,300,000,  a  saving  of  $426,720.12  over 
the  fiscal  year  of  1921  on  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  is  that  less  than  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  $300,000  less  than  the  estimate.  It  is  $426,720.12 
less  than  the  expenditures  in  1921.     We  can  not  tell  for  this  year 
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what  that  will  be,  of  course,  but  it  is  $300,000  less  than  the  estimate 
of  1923. 

"Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence"  is  $7,451  less  than  was  expended 
in  1921.     It  is  $5,000  less  than  the  estimates  for  1923. 

"Traveling:  expenses/'  the  estimates  are  $496.55  less  than  in  1921. 

"Rentals"  were  $59,731.98  m  1921  and  esthnated  $71,368  for  1923. 
We  have  made  that  $65,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

There  is  an  increase  in  field  supplies,  equipment,  and  material; 
$290,000  expended  in  1921  and  $350,784  estimated  in  1923,  and  we 
have  not  changed  that.  We  have  discussed  it,  but  thought  it  was 
not  any  too  much  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  various  items 
that  go  to  make  up  the  contingent  expenses. 

Now,  transportation  was  $179,604.10  in  1921,  but  in  addition  to 
that  there  was  the  anarchist  fund  and  the  special  deportation  fund, 
so  that  approximately  $330,000  altogether  was  spent  on  that  one 
it^m  of  transportation  in  1921.  We  could,  perhaps,  verify  that. 
We  have  asked  for  $250,648  for  that  purpose,  and  that  request  stands. 

Now,  the  increase  is  practically  all  in  the  item  '*  Deportation  of 
undesirable  aliens  unlawfully  in  the  United  States,  $305,632."  That 
is  the  one  I  spoke  of  this  morning  as  the  Secretary's  special  desire 
that  he  have  that  money  for  combing  the  country;  cleaning  it  up. 

Now,  on  "detaining  aliens  in  jail,"  etc.,  we  have  reduced  that 
$50,000.  That  was  $130,000  in  1921,  but  again  I  suspect  that  a 
considerable  sum  from  the  anarchist  fund  was  expended  for  that 
purpose.  That  is  now  $150,000,  a  reduction  of  $50,000  from  the 
estimates. 

"Alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings,"  the  estimate  being  $93,350, 
we  have  cut  to  $25,000,  but  I  have  asked  $100,000  for  needed  repairs 
at  Ellis  Island.  This  $25,000  would  be  for  our  other  stations,  which 
are  quite  numerous  and  in  some  instances  quite  expensive  to  main- 
tain. 

"Maintenance  of  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  Inmiigration 
Service,  $50,000."  That  is  reduced  to  $23,350  in  the  estimates,  a 
decrease  over  1921  of  $22,578.55.  The  bulk  of  the  saving  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Coast  Guard  now  does  certain  work  whicn  we  were 
doing  in  New  York. 

''Telephone  and  telegraph  service,"  which  has  remained  at  $24,000 
through  three  years,  we  have  reduced  to  $20,000.  That  is  possible 
partly  because  we  dispatch  telegraphic  mail  to  New  York  instead  of 
maldiig  free  use  of  the  wire.  It  gets  there  the  next  morning  about 
the  same  time  it  would  if  it  was  put  on  the  wire. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  got  the  ifigures  there  sufficient  to  give 
the  entire  amount  that  your  department  wants  and  how  much  it  is 
altogether  ? 

5&.  Husband.  The  total  amount  that  we  have  asked  for  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Husband.  It  is  $3,810,764. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  chairman  is  going  to  have  the  burdens 
y>  bear  here  when  he  gets  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  We  passed  the 
hnmigration  law,  whicn  limits  our  per  cent  very  materially,  and  with 
that  limitation  which  reduces  the  number  of  immigrants  that  can  be 
^dniitted  the  Immigration  Department  is,  nevertneless,  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $380,000. 
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Mr.  Husband.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  the  chairman  is  going  to  be  confronted  with 
that  problem  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Now,  can  you  justify  it  on 
your  deportation  chaise  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Husband.  So  far  as  r^ulating  the  admission  of  immigrants  is 
concerned,  we  could  reduce  very  considerably,  and  have  done  so. 
But  the  stations  must  be  maintained  and  the  machinery  kept  in 
motion.  Tlierein  lies  a  considerable  part  of  the  cost,  and  you  can 
not  avoid  it.  The  stations  must  be  maintained  whether  tnere  are 
500,000  or  1 ,000,000  immigrants.  We  have  been  unable  to  make  any 
saving — ^in  fact,  as  thin^  work  out,  we  ought  to  increase  the  force 
along  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  and  the  Florida  coast, 
because  restriction  at  the  seaports  has  obviously  made  it  essential 
that  the  borders  be  more  closely  guarded  than  ever. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  immigrants  come 
through  there. 

Mr.  Husband.  But  now  that  cjuotas  are  exhausted,  no  one  can 
say  how  many  are  going  to  try  it.  The  last  estimate  I  heard  was 
that  there  were  15,000  Europeans  in  Mexico,  who  were  suspected  of 
desiring  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Additional  numbers  are 
said  to  DC  arriving,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  many  of  them  are 
coming  to  Mexico  with  the  intention  of  getting  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  got  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  headed 
for  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  are  headed 
for  the  United  States.  We  catch  enougn  of  them  to  know  that  it  is 
so.  There  are  new  steamship  lines  having  sailings  directly  from 
Europe  to  Cuba,  and  people  of  classes  who  never  went  to  Cuba  before 
are  now  ^oing  there  by  tne  hundreds,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  by  the 
thousanos.  That  means  that  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Gulf  ought 
to  be  guarded  more  carefidly  than  ever  before  in  order  to  keep  them 
out. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  able  to  justify  $380,000 
increase  on  the  possibility  of  admission  through  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Husband.  No;  I  would  not  ask  for  that,  and  I  am  not.  The 
increase  here  is  in  deportations  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  why  is  deportation  more  now  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Husband.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  during  the 
past  six  months  for  various  reasons,  possibly  because  of  increased 
effort. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Just  because  they  say  there  are  more  drunkards 
in  New  York  now,  because  now  they  are  trying  to  catch  them  and 
they  used  to  let  them  go. 

Mr.  Husband.  Of  course,  the  States  are  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
We  will  send  out  more  than  5,000  during  the  preasent  year,  if  de- 
portations continue  at  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  could  you  give  us  the  receipts  of 
your  office  ? 

^fr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuTcmNsON.  How  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Husband.  It  was  S6, 111,022.23  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1921. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  $1,741,411. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  is  that  decreasing  on  account  of  the 
immigration  ? 
Mr.  Husband.  Yes,  sir. 

WATCHMEN. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  notice  in  your  allocation  on  page  178  you  are 
increasing  the  number  of  watchmen  to  252  as  against  152.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  you  have  cut  off  a  lot  of  those  in  your  reductions  that 
you  have  already  made  here. 

Mr.  Husband.  That  is  true,  we  have  cut  off  $300,000  of  that; 
that  would  reduce  the  number. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  you  use  watchmen  for? 

Mr.  Husband.  They  are  guards  rather  than  watchmen  and  are 
now  so  designated. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  the  present  limitation  of  immigration  continues 
and  we  ever  get  the  slate  anywhere  near  clean  here,  we  ought  to  re- 
duce more  in  this  department,  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Husband.  I  will  agree  with  you  there,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
possible.     The  present  fiscal  year  has  been  a  very  trying  one,  however. 

quota  law. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  There  is  one  more  matter  that  I  want  to  suggest, 
and  that  is  this:  That  with  the  ratio  of  percentage  allotment  that  is 
coming  in  here  now,  it  ought  to  make  a  more  steady  flow  through 
Ellis  Island  every  month,  and  with  that  steady  flow  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  it  by  your  department,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  personnel 
on  EUis  Island  ought  to  be  arranged  accordingly  and  that  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Husband.  Yes;  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  trouble  this  year 
was  that  under  the  quota  law  20  per  cent  of  any  nationality  who  may 
be  admitted  during  the  year  could  come  in  each  month.  That  meant 
that  five  months  would  admit  the  whole  Quota.  Five  months  or  six 
months  has  exhausted  practically  all  of  tne  quotas  of  southern  and 
^tem  Europe.  Now,  we  expected  that  and  prepared  for  it,  but  the 
difficulty  witn  the  situation  was  that  the  20  per  cent  due  in  any  one 
month  nearly  all  tried  to  come  in  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month.  But  next  year,  if  the  plan  that  is  now  being  advocated  is 
adopted  immigration  wUl  be  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  to  spread 
it  over  10  months  of  the  year,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  work  day 
and  night  for  six  months  as  has  been  the  case  until  recently. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  just  anticipating  that  the  chairman  is  going 
to  have  a  little  trouble  in  defending  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Husband.  Under  the  new  law  reductions  in  the  force  have 
been  possible  only  at  Atlantic  seaports.  The  ^uota  law  does  not 
affect  the  Pacific  coast.  That  is  oriental  immigration  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  law.  As  already  pointed  out  we  ought  to  strengthen 
the  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  on 
tbe  Florida  coast,  where  inadmissible  aliens  are  coming  from  Cuba. 
'Hiat  is  the  situation.  It  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other, 
but,  as  Mr.  Dickinson  sa]^,  because  a  large  nimiber  come  throug;h 
^Qis  Island,  people  think  that  Ellis  Island  is  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
^e,  of  course,  tnat  Ellis  Island  is  important,  and  it  is  the  one  place 
^kere  we  can  save  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  in  personnel, 
although  overhead  expenses  are  not  correspondingly  decreased. 
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FOR   NEW    SERVICE   PUMPS    FOR  WATER   SUPPLY. 

Now,  there  is  another  item;  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  new 

legislation  or  not.     In  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  4,  1921, 

is  this  item:  ''For  new  service  pumps  for  water  supply,  including 

installations,  $1 1,000 ''  for  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.     The  desired  change 

in  this  item  is  explained  in  the  following  letter  which  has  been  sent 

to  the  chairman: 

Department  of  Labor, 

Wcshington,  February  11,  19^:i. 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ,  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shreve:  The  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  approved  March  4. 
1921,  contained,  among  other  items,  an  appropriation  for  new  service  pump  for  water 
supply,  including  installation,  $11,000. 

Tne  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  construction  now  requests  the  reena<t- 
ment  of  this  appropriation  with  the  following  change  of  phraseology: 

*  'For  a  new  service  pump  for  water  supply,  including  installation  of  present  salt- 
water suction  connections  to  existing  pumps,  and  also  for  extension  of  present  sewer- 
age system  at  and  near  the  northwestern  portion  of  Ellis  Island,  also  for  extension  of 
suction  and  discharge  piping  between  present  pumps  and  new  reserve  water  suppiv 
tank,  $11,000." 

The  reason  for  this  recjuest  is  that  bv  allotments  it  has  been  possible  during  the  last 
year  to  thoroughly  repair  several  of  the  present  pumps  on  Ellis  Island,  as  well  as  Xo 
complete  the  installation  of  two  new  pumps,  previously  authorized.  This  has  so 
greatly  bettered  the  situation  that  the  installation  of  but  one  additional  pump  will 
prove  necessary,  and  even  this  is  secondary  in  importance  to  the  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  present  salt-water  suction  line  so  it  will  serve  two  of  the  recently  reconditione<i 
salt-water  pumps,  the  suction  lines  of  which  are  becoming  unavailable. 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  the  sewers  that  serve  the  northwestern  portion  of  EIii» 
Island,  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  construction  of  a  new  sea  wall  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  island  about  85  feet  beyond  the  present  wall.  Before  this  wall 
was  constructed  the  offal  from  the  sewers  waa  carried  away  by  the  tide,  but  it  is  now 
filling  in  between  the  new  wall  and  the  crib  work  which  protects  the  island,  and  this 
condition  can  not  be  permitted  to  continue,  as  a  matter  of  sanitation  and  health 
protection. 

Your  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  additional  appropriation  is 
requested,  but  merely  a  change  of  language  in  the  appropriation  already  aD\'ailable, 
which  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  sewer  in  lieu  oi  one  of  the  service  pumps  now 
authorized. 

Respectfully, 

E.  J.  Hennino,  Assistant  Secretary, 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  not  included  in  the  Budget?  I  mean  the 
$5,000  you  referred  to  there — ^you  have  it  $11,000? 

Mr.  Husband.  We  have  it  $11,000.  We  would  like  the  item 
reenacted  to  permit  us  to  use  it  in  the  way  indicated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all  to-day,  unless  you  have 
something  further. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXFENDITXTRES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  give  for  the  last  10  years  the  receipts 
of  your  office  and  expenditures? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Certainly;  we  can  get  that. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsaN.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  into  the  record, 
please. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  will  do  that. 
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Receipts  of  the  Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  years  1912  to  19il,  inclusive. 


1912 $3, 457, 010. 91 

1913 4,  801,  395.  39 

1914 5,  225,  344. 37 

1915 1,  325,  648: 01 

1916 810,882.94 

1917 879,  820.  00 


1918 II,  031,  955.  00 

1919 1,202,427.00 

1920 3, 144,  267. 00 

1921 6,  111,  022.  33 


27,  989,  772. 95 


Annual  appropriations  for  Immigration  Service  during  the  fiscal  years  1912  to  1921  y 

inclusive. 


1912 $2,  525, 000.  00 

1913 2,  525, 000. 00 

1914 2,550,000.00 

Deficiency 95, 000. 00 

1915 2,  649,  500.  00 

1916 2,  450, 000. 00 

1917 2, 450,  000.  00 

Deficiency 47,  028. 35 

im 2,  450,  000. 00 

Deficiency 400,  000. 00 

191 9 2,  450, 000. 00 

Deficiency 263, 072. 04 

1920 2,460,000.00 

Deficiency 150, 000. 00 

The  above  table  does  not  include  special  continuing  appropriations  for  immigratioD 
Btations  from  1912  to  1921,  inclusive,  totaling  |2,070,095. 


Enforcement      of      laws 

against  alien  anarchists .  |750, 000. 00 
Expenses     of     deporting 

aliens 100,000.00 

1 921 2,  600, 000.  00 

Deficiency 336, 000. 00 

Deficiency 150, 000. 00 

Enforcement      of       laws 

against  alien  anarchists .  300, 000. 00 
Expenses     of     deporting 

aliens 100,000.00 


27,  790,  600.  39 


BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION. 

STATEMElfT    OF    THOMAS    B.    SHOEMAKER,    DEPUTY    COM- 

MISSIOITER  OF  NATURALIZATION. 


Claries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  Salaries — estimates  for 
1923,  $97,010,  the  same  as  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  only  two  slight  changes  that  I  see  you 
are  asking  for  here.  You  are  asking  for  one  position  at  $900  in 
place  of  two,  and  adding  some  new  language  here,  providing  for  a 
messeneer  at  $900;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  are  asking  for  a  change  in  tiiat  title.  The 
title  of  the  present  position  is  '^  clerk."  During  the  war  we  were 
compelled  to  increase  the  salary  of  one  of.  the  messengers  there  to 
this  $900  position  in  order  to  hold  him.  .He  is  a  very  eflBcient 
messenger,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  we 
^re  askmg  that  the  title  of  that  position  be  changed  from  *' clerk" 
to  '* messenger."     There  is  no  increase  in  appropriation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  Mr.  Shoemaker,  wnat  is  the  object? 
^v  can't  you  use  that  man  for  vour  work  ? 

Mj.  Shoemaker.  We  can,  but  the  Civil  Service  Commission  objects, 
l>ecause  he  has  not  passed  an  examination,  although  he  can  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  this  messenger  pass  an  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  passed  a  civil  service  examination;  yes. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  How  would  they  transfer  him  from  a  messengerehip 
to  a  clerkship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  permitted  that  during  the  war,  because  of 
the  existing  emergency. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  fact  still  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  I  think  not. '  I  think  they  have  a  regular 
register  now,  and  they  can  send  anyone  you  want.  It  was  an 
exception  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  purport  of  this  ?  Does  this  authorize 
you  to  describe  a  clerk  as  a  messenger  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  did  authorize  us 
to  desimate  a  messenger  as  a  clerk.  Now,  we  want  to  designate 
that  tiUe  as  ''messengership"  instead  of  "clerkship." 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  man  already  occupies  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  man  occupies  the  position  already  and  is 
very,  very  efficient  as  a  messenger. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  the  salary  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  it  involves  no  increase  1 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  involves  no  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  did  this  man  get  before  he  was  promoted  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  $840,  and  he  was  promoted  to  $900.  It  is  a 
$60  increase. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 
INCBEA8B   IN  WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  general  expenses,  1022,  you  had  $550,000.  In 
1923  your  estimate  is  $620,000,  an  increase  of  $70,000.  Hiat  is  a 
material  increase,  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  tell 
us  how  you  expect  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  say  that  we 
have  never  been  able  to  perform  our  duties  up  to  the  maximum 
efficiency,  or  an  efficiency  whidh  would  be  expected  of  our  bureau. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  in  this  way:  Last  year  there  were  over 
29,000  petitions  for  naturalization  examined  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  shreve.  What  per  cent  is  that,  about  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  180,000  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  reason  I  am  asking  is  because  I  recall  a  year 
ago  I  think  they  said  it  was  16  per  cent.  I  was  wondering  if  tnere 
was  an  increase. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  represents  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  over 
the  prewar  period,  in  examinations  by  correspondence. 

APPUCATIONS  fob  CITIZENSHIP. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  there  any  reason  why  citizenship  is  delayed 
in  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  for  you  to  exnlain  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Very  well.  I  should  say  that  citizenship  is  not 
delayed  in  our  office.  An  applicant  for  citizenship  who  came  to  this 
country  after  June  29,  1906,  must  support  his  application  by  a 
certificate  of  arrival.    That  certificate  of  arrival  must  be  obtained 
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through  us.  When  the  application  comes  to  us,  we  in  turn,  forward 
it  to  the  ixmni^ation  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry.  There  has 
been  for  some  four  to  six  months  past  a  considerable  congestion  at 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  consequence,  men  sending  their  applica- 
tions to  us  are  delayed  through  no  fault  of  ours  On  the  same  day 
that  they  come  into  our  office  they  go  to  the  immigration  authorities 
at  New  York,  and  there  they  remain  until  they  are  able  to  send  the 
certificates  of  arrival  to  us.  That  is  where  the  congestion,  if  any,  in 
naturalizations  exist,  and  there  is  congention,  but  it  is  not  due  to  any 
fault  of  ours,  because  as  I  say,  the  day  that  application  comes  in  to 
us — certainly  never  a  day  longer — it  goes  to  Ellis  Island,  and  when 
that  application,  in  turn,  comes  back  from  Ellis  Island  to  us,  it  goes 
immediately  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  alien  may  file  his 
application.  There  is  no  congestion  in  our  office  whatsoever,  and 
there  is  no  delay  in  naturalizations,  as  far  as  our  office  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  restrictive  immigration  law  makes  it  desir- 
able, frecjuentlv  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alien,  that  he  acquire 
citizenship  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Many  of  them  came  ixere 
unmediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  filed  their  first  papers, 
and  as  a  consequence  now  are  eligible  except  for  the  5  vears'  residence. 
It  makes  it  imperative  that  a  most  painstaking  and  careful  exami- 
nation be  made  of  each  case,  to  see  that  nothing  is  being  put  over, 
because  if  that  man  be  naturalized,  his  wife  also  can  come  into  this 
country,  and  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  without 
imputing  any  improper  motives  to  the  aliens,  it  would  only  be  natural, 
that  they  would  want  to  get  their  families  over  here.  If  they  can 
pt  them  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  law  allows,  some  of  them  might 
^e  induced  to  try  it.     Some  of  them  have  been  induced  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  through  speedy  naturalization  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No.  Through  proceeding  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  law.  In  other  words,  claiming  they  have  been  here 
5  years.  Now,  you  can  readily  understand,  when  I  refer  back  to  the 
Investigations  by  correspondence.  Consider  that  an  army  of  approxi- 
mately 30,000  men  are  being  admitted  into  American  citizenship 
annually,  simply  through  this  process:  An  alien  files  a  petition  for 
naturalization  before  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

In  due  course  we  receive  advice  that  that  petition  has  been  filed. 
We  do  not  have  the  personnel,  we  do  not  have  the  force  to  go  and 
investigate  those  cases  as  they  should  be  investigated,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  must  adopt  this  expedient:  We  send  to  him  a  question- 
naffe,  which  he  fills  out,  but  which  he  does  not  swear  to,  because  it 
would  serve  little  or  no  purpose,  and  we  send  to  each  one  bf  his 
^tnesses  a  questionnaire  ana  ask  them  what  they  know  about  this 
appUcant.  They  come  back.  On  those  statements,  made  ex  parte. 
of  course,  the  court  admits  that  man  to  citizenship.  Now,  with  all 
the  isms  rampant  as  they  are,  it  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  like  this 
We  should  stop  that  sort  of  practice. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  what  is  your  system  where  you  do  not  send  out 
*  questionnaire  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  For  instance,  in  a  place  where  a  chief  examiner 
nappens  to  reside  or  where  we  have  a  man  stationed,  he  calls  that 
^an  into  his  office  and  he  talks  with  him,  and  he  talks  with  his  wit- 
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nesses,  and  if  the  case  be  satisfactory,  necessarily  because  of  insuffi- 
cient personnel  again,  he  must  accept  those  statements  on  faith. 
For  instance,  suppose  you  are  a  petitioner  and  these  other  two  gentle- 
men are  your  witnesses.  You  come  before  me  for  investigation.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  your  heart  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  your 
mind,  but  I  have  to  taKe  it  on  mj  own  judgment  of  you  and  your 
own  witnesses.  Now,  if  my  investigation  of  you  is  not  satisfactory 
I  go  to  some  place  where  I  am  going  to  learn  something  about  you, 
eimer  at  your  place  of  business  or  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  and 
all  of  that  takes  time,  assuming  I  can  do  it  at  all. 

ADDITIONAL  EXAMINERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  examiners  have  you  doing  the  class  of 
work  you  have  just  described  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hiindred  and  fifteen. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  increase  for  the  purpose  of  employing  addi- 
tional examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Primarily  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  employing  new 
examiners,  new  clerks,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  filing 
of  petitions,  to  make  proper  allotments  to  the  clerks  of  courts  in 
order  that  they  can  carry  on  their  .portion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  place  in  the  record  the  various  cities  where 
those  examiners  are  situated  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.     I  think  I  can  tell  you  offhand,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  need  not  do  it  now.  Then  could  you  alsd  insert 
a  list  of  the  towns  or  cities  where  you  would  employ  these  additional 
examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Where  we  would  employ  them  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  that  is,  if  you  are  given  enough  money. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  enlightening  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  You  would  want  the  substations,  too  1 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Cities  where  chief  examiners  are  located:  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Wo.;  St. 
Paul,  Mnn.;  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cities  in  wluch  substations  are  located:  Pro\'idence,  R.  I.;  New  Orleans,  La.:  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.;  Portland,  Oreg. 

COOPERATION   OP  VOLUNTEER  AMERICANIZATION   80CIBTIE8,    ETC. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Now,  the  Americanization  societies — of  course 
you  know  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  so-called  Americanization 
societies,  and  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  conscience  of  the 
native-born  American  as  to  his  responsibility  in  this  so-called  Amer- 
icanization movement.  These  and  the  American  Legion  are  pointing 
out  to  our  men  daily  cases — I  should  not  say  daily,  perhaps,  but  cases 
which  require  more  careful  investigation,  all  of  which  necessarily 
takes  time.  In  nay  own  experience  in  the  field — I  was  chief  examiner 
for  some  years  at  rhiladelphia — we  found  it  necessary  frequently,  and 
I  might  say  generally,  to  require  the  examiner  to  investigate  40  to  50 
petitions  a  day.    That  means  two  witnesses  for  each  petitioner.    That 
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is  120  to  150  petitioners  and  witnesses  questioned  daily.  It  is  most 
obvious  that  no  man  can' question  150  witnesses  a  day  and  get  any- 
thing out  of  it  of  a  substantial  nature  except  his  judgment  of  the 
individual  as  he  sees  him. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  the  court  grants  the  application  on  the 
reauest  of  the  examiner  ? 

Mr.  Sho£B£AKER.  The  court  frequently  says,  "  What  is  your  mo- 
tion ?"  The  examiner  does  not  request  the  naturalization.  If  there 
be  any  objections,  he  interposes  them,  but  the  court  frequently 
accepts  the  results  of  the  examiner's  work,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  personnel  themselves  to  make  the  investigation.  The  examiner 
then  says,  ''No  objection,  your  Honor.^' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  receive  any  other  fund  for  this  service? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  receive  the  statutory  and  the  lumpsum,  and 
we  receive  some  money  for  contingent  expenses  of  the  department, 
and  a  small  sum  for  printing  and  binding.  Outside  of  that  this  is  the 
onJy  appropriation  to  us. 

lir.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  these  Americanization  organ- 
izations. What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  people  who 
have  schools  to  teacn  these  people  American  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  Tney  are  Americanization  societies.  There 
are  organizations  both  of  the  native  bom  and  of  the  foreign  bom  who 
band  themselves  together  to  assist  ahens  of  the  various  nationalities 
as  far  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  get  no  pay  from  the  Government  or  any- 
thing Uke  that  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  volunteer  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  are  volunteer  organizations.  State  organ- 
izations, sometimes  paid  by  State  authorities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  should  not  the  restriction  of  immigration  be 
reflected  in  your  appropriations.?  Why  shouldn't  it  be  reduced 
instead  of  increased  § 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that 
if  on  the  census  figures  we  were  to  naturalize  every  alien  that  was 
admitted  into  this  country  it  would  take  us  20  years  with  those  who 
are  already  here,  without  regard  to  those  who  continue  to  come  in. 

AUEN8  KATURAUZED,  1921 — ^MILITARY  CERTIFICATES   GRANTED. 

Mr.  Shreve. 'How  many  aliens  did  you  naturalize  in  1921  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  petitions  were  filed.  Certificates  were  issued 
163,656. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  1921  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  the  military 
certificates  granted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  imder  the  act  of  May  9  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  under  the  act  of  June  9,  1906,  and  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  was  an  act  of  Mav;  9,  1918. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  the  so-callea  soldier  clause. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  were  naturalized  under  that  law  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  Seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six 
for  the  year.  That  is  naturally  falling  off.  '  That  feature  of  the  work, 
the  soldier  naturalization,  is  gradually  falling  off.  It  has  been 
considerable. 

Mr.  Shreve.  a  man  has  to  be  here  five  years,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  the  work  that  you  are  doing  now  really  started 
back  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  men  who  were  naturalized  in  the  current  year 
filed  their  first  papers  two  years  ago  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Generally  speaking,  that  is  correct,  except  as  to 
the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  the  reduction  made  by  the  recent  immigration 
laws  I  can  see  would  not  affect  you  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  begin  to  get  the  effects  of  that  four  or  five 
years  hence  ? 

RECEIPTS. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Possibly  so.  Last  year  represented  the  high- 
water  mark  for  collections  for  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  amount  did  you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-sLx  thousand  some  hun- 
dred dollars— $696,854.35. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  for  1921. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  was  for  1921.  That  is  the  highest  figure 
ever  received,  and  this  year,  if  the  increase,  as  we  anticipate,  and  as 
the  figures  would  indicate,  will  be  continued,  1922  will  be  larger  than 
1921. 

ARREARAGE   OF   WORK  AT   ELLIS   L<4LAND. 

Now,  with  regard  to  arrears  at  Ellis  Island,  there  were  35,000  or 
40,000  applications — I  think  I  am  correct  on  that  figure — pending 
and  congested  there  at  Ellis  Island.  If  those  men  haafiled  petitions 
for  naturalization  there  would  have  been  an  enormous  increase. 
Those  men  are  going  to  file  petitions  within  the  next  year  or  so.  We 
had  14,000  increase  last  year  over  the  year  preceding  that.  If  that 
35,000  or  40,000  file  within  the  next  year  or  so,  it  will  represent  that 
much  more  increase.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  and 
in  fact  they  will  file,  because  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country  when  citizenship  meant  so  much  to  the  aliens. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  war  brought  that  on  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly;  ana  the  Americanization  societies 
and  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  way :  they  say,  we  will  not  employ 
a  man  unless  he  is  a  citizen.  Frequently,  when  he  has  filed  his  first 
paper,  after  which  he  must  wait  at  least  two  years,  they  keep  a  record 
of  that  declaration,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  nim  to  file  his 
petition  they  ask  him  whether  he  has  filed  it.  As  a  consequence, 
everybody  has  prompted  the  alien  to  become  a  citizen.  There  is  no 
prompting  on  our  part,  don't  misunderstand  me.  We  do  not  consider 
that  withm  our  province.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  become  a  citizen, 
but  other  people  do.  Other  people  are  insistent  that  he  do  become 
H  citizen. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  that  measures  are  taken  to  prepare  him  for 
citizenship  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  I  mean  to  go  into  that  in  a  moment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  cases  where  men  came  in  either  as  stow- 
aways or  as  deserting  seamen  or  for  some  reason  or  another  were  not 
inspected  by  the  inmiigration  authorities  when  they  were  landed  in 
this  country.  If  they  have  been  here  over  three  years — unless  they 
be  men  whose  moral  character  is  bad — they  can  not  be  deported. 
Heretofore  those  men,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support  their  appli- 
cations by  a  certificate  of  arrival,  were  compelled  to  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, and  we  furnished  what  we  called  a  nunc  pro  tunc  certifi- 
cate of  arrival.  We  did  not,  prior  to  the  present  year,  collect  any 
immigration  tax  for  them.  Now  we  have  adopted  a  practice,  since 
January  1,  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  of  collecting  a  tax 
of  $8  from  each  one  of  those  individuals,  and  as  a  consequence,  as  I 
have  the  figures  up  to  and  including  the  8th,  when  I  called  for  them, 
we  had  collected  $1,320  in  head  tax  from  aliens  who  had  evaded  the 
immigration  authorities  on  the  occasion  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country.  At  that  rate  there  will  be  over  $12,000  additional  added  to 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  head  tax  when  they  come  in  in  the  regular 

Air.  Shoemaker.  $8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly,  yes,  sir;  but  you  understand  we  were 
not  collecting  that  until  recently,  because,  as  a  legal  proposition,  we 
could  not  collect  it  they  held,  but  we  put  it  up  to  the  alien  in  this  way: 
'You  are  coming  here  asking  for  citizenship  and  you  have  got  to 
show  that  you  are  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of" this  coimtry.  An  honest  man  recognizes  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  does  not  bar  an  honest  debt.  If  you  want  to  show  your 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  this 
country,  you  can  pay  vour  head  tax  now.*'  If  he  does  not  pay  it,  we 
would  not  have  any  nesitancy  in  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  at  the  final  hearing,  as  to  whether  such  a  man  was  a  desirable 
acQuisition  for  citizenship.  As  a  consequence,  as  I  say,  up  to  and 
including  the  8th  of  this  month,  we  have  collected  since  January  1 
over  $1,320. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  When  does  he  pay  this  $8  ^  * 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  pays  it  at  the.  time  of  this  examination  now  by 
our  men.  Under  the  immigration  laws  he  pays  it  when  he  comes  into 
this  country. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is,  under  the  regular  immigration  laws  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Whether  he  gets  his  papers  or  not,  does  he  pay 
$8? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Whether  he  gets  his  papers  or  not,  he  pays  $8, 
f^Rardless. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  SHOE^L4KER.  No,  sir.  That  is  in  the  Immigration  Bureau. 
They  turn  it  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  does  he  pay  for  the  naturalization  papers  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  dollar  for  the  declaration  and  $4  for  the  pe- 
tition for  naturalization.  Our  collections  last  year  were  in  excess  of 
,  the  money  specifically  appropriated  for  the  biireau. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  it  costs  him  $13  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  should  say  it  costs  him  $8  to  get  into  this 
country  whether  he  becomes  a  citizen  or  not,  and  it  costs  him  $5  to 
become  a  citizen. 

RENT  Oi   QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  auite  an  increase  in  the  rent  item;  from 
$13,422  to  $25,000.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  they  are  considerably  in 
arrears  in  the  disposal  of  their  work,  in  fact,  when  a  man  comes 
before  our  examiner  in  Chicago  he  must  wait  out  in  the  corridors 
because  the  office  room  is  not  sufficient  te  enable  them  to  seat  hira. 
The  conditions  are  actually  a  menace  to  the  health  of  our  men  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  The  chief  examiner  there  has  repeatedly  asked  for 
some  assistance  to. enable  him  to  get  outside  quarters.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  any  further  quarters  in  the  Federal  building  at  Chicago. 
We  are  desirous,  if  possible,  to  secure  quarters  which  will  not  be  a 
menace  to  health  of  tnese  men  and  which  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  some  kind  of  an  efficient  manner. 

I  know  last  year  I  was  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  right  here  was 
the  examiner  examining  a  man  sitting  beside  him.  [Showing.] 
Right  here  was  another  examiner  examining  another  man.  Right 
over  here  [showing]  was  another  man  being  examined,  and  right  over 
here  was  another  one.  It  sounded  like  Bedlam.  Coming  into  the 
door,  as  you  walk  into  the  office,  there  was  a  man  stationed  to  meet 
all  callers  as  they  came  in  and  try  to  give  advice  to  those  who  not 
only  were  seeking  naturalization  but  wanting  some  information  with 
regard  to  citizenship  or  naturalization  in  general,  and  you  really  had 
to  fight  your  way  into  the  office. 

I  maintain  that  no  man.  however  efficient  he  may  be,  with  such 
bedlam  as  that  can  get  any  concrete  results.  It  is  almost  impossible. 
You  examine  a  man  and  you  say  to  him, ''  How  long  have  you  known 
this  man  ?  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  Do  you  go  to  his  home  ?  Do 
yoii  know  his  wife  ?  Do  you  know  his  family  ?  Do  you  meet  him 
m  his  office  ?  Do  you  meet  him  in  his  place  of  business  ? "  You  get 
so  that  you  are  going  so  fast,  in  order  to  take  care  of  that  crowd 
which  is  ever  there  before  you.,  that  you  hardly  wait  for  his  answer 
sometimes.     You  are  pushed  to  the  maximum. 

These  men  are  not  wnat  you  would  call  desk  men.  They  are  here  in 
this  town  and  they  are  gone  to-morrow  to  another  town.  They 
work  without  regard  to  hours — hours  do  not  enter  into  it — Sundays, 
holidays,  nights.  They  have  done  it  through  a  source  of  interest,  cie- 
cided  interest,  in  their'  work  and  regard  for  the  service. 

These  men  must  be  lawyers.  They  must  be  typists.  They  must 
be  able  to  write  their  own  reports,  and  after  thev  go  through  this 
examination  all  day — it  may  not  be  120  (there  might  not  be  so  many 
applicants)  they  have  to  write  their  reports,  and  then  they  have  to 

fo  out  frequently  and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  things  that  have 
een  told  to  them  by  some  of  the  applicants  are  true. 
In  the  city  of  Chicago,  getting  tack  to  that  room,  it  would  be 
lecidedly  advantageous,  from  the  standpoint  of  that  city  alone,  if  a 
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man  on  the  threshold  of  American  citizenship  were  made  to  realize 
that  this  Government  is  not  such  an  institution  that  welcomes  men 
under  such  conditions  as  that;  the  thing  which  impresses  the  foreigner 
is  something  which  is  above  him,  and  of  which  ne  must  stand  to  a 
certain  extent  in  awe.  If  you  do  not  have  that  vou  do  not  get  that 
feeling  for  the  Government  which  should  be  inculcated  in  him  at  the 
threshold  of  his  steps  toward  naturalization.  Now,  in  the  city  of 
Boston  last  year,  because  of  insufficient  appropriation,  we  were 
compelled  to  give  up  some  of  the  rooms  in  tne  Old  South  Building 
there,  because  we  could  not  pay  the  increase  which  was  asked  by  the 
landlords,  and  we  could  not  get  sufficient  quarters  in  the  Federal 
Building.  So  we  adopted  the  next  best  expedient.  They  roped  off 
one  of  the  corridors  in  the  Federal  Building,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  put  some  desks  in  there,  and  that  is  where  some  of  these  men  are 
working  to-day.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  quarters 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  if  possible,  and  after  we  take  care  of  Chicago 
to  get  quarters  in  Boston  which  will  enable  our  men  to  do  their  work 
more  emciently. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  situation  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  very  good  quarters.  We  are  at  present 
in  the  Tribune  Building  on  Nassau  Street.  We  have  no  complaint 
whatsoever  to  make  in  New  York.  We  moved  there  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  utilize  the  different  court  houses  to  a 
great  extent? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes;  in  places  where  our  chief  examiners  are 
not  stationed.  « 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  pay  for  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  at  all.  In  the  Federal  Building — well,  in 
most  of  the  post  office  building  we  are  enabled  to  get  quarters  when 
a  man  is  to  proceed  to  a  certam  place  for  a  preliminary  examination, 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that 
as  a  general  proposition.  If  we  can  not  get  it  there,  we  can  frequently 
get  a  room  in  the  court  house.  We  have  no  difficulty  as  far  as  those 
places  are  concerned.  It  is  in  the  headquarters  in  the  cities  of  Chicago 
and  Boston  that  we  are  having  the  most  difficulty. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  difficulties  are  all  in  the  larger  cities  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly.  We  receive  the  finest  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  State  clerks  and  judges  in  this  work. 

CITIZENSHIP  TRAINING. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  about  the  citizenship  training  work  of  the 
bureau.  Under  the  law  we  are  authorized  to  promote  citizenship 
training  of  applicants  for  citizenship.  In  the  furtherance  of  this 
work  we  attempt  to  have  the  public  schools  opened,  and  do  have  them 
opened,  to  receive  applicants  for  citizenship  who  are  desirous  of 
learning  the  English  language,  something  about  the  fundamentals 
and  elementary  principles  of  our  Government,  and  we  have  had  a 
decided  increase  during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  those  towns  which  are 
cooperating  with  the  Dureau.  We  furnish  the  textbooks  to  indi- 
vidual appUcants  in  attendance  upon  public  night  schools.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  that  we  act  ^mewhat  as  a  clearing  house  for  disseminating 
ideas  in  what  is  considered  a  new  science  of  pedago^. 

Mr.  Shreye.  How  are  those  night  schools  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  are  mamtained  by  the  State  authorities^ 
and  we  make  no  allotment  to  them.  The  only  thing  which  we  fur- 
nish to  them  is  the  citizenship  textbook  and  helps.  For  instance, 
such  as  the  results  of  efforts  which  teachers  in  one  vicinity  have  made 
successfully  are  sent  to  another  teacher  in  order  that  he  may  put  it 
into  practice  and  get  the  same  results.  It  is  frequently  easy  to  start 
a  school,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  after  you  start  it  to  keep  the  individual 
interested,  and  we  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  our  time  and  effort 
to  getting  up  plans  whereby  we  may  keep  these  foreigners  in  night 
schools  in  order  that  they  mav  learn  first  that  the  Constitution  is  not 
something  which  was  established  in  1789  and  is  dead  to-day,  but  that 
it  is  a  livmg  document,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  manu- 
f actiu-ers  and  employers  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  do;  we  do,  unquestionably.  Right  along 
that  line  last  year  on  this  date  we  were  in  cooperation  with  the 
pubhc  schools  in  816  towns — in  other  words,  furnishing  them  help 
and  assistance.  That  is,  the  main  towns.  This  year  we  had  1,531. 
That  does  not  mean  any  increase  in  our  personnel  to  obtain  this 
success.  That  means  increased  efficiency  and  further  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  present  personnel.  We  had  subtowns,  that  is,  towns 
which  furuisned  applicants  for  citizenship  to  those  public  school 
authorities,  and  there  were  more  of  them  last  year.  This  year  we 
have  571,  because  we  have  more  main  towns  in  cooperation  with  our 
work.  There  are  911  new  communities  which  have  been  added  to 
our  list  during  this  year.  It  represents  25  per  cent  increase  in  the 
results,  which  we  are  able  to  continue  because  of  growing  knowledge 
of  this  new  science  and  the  helps  which  we  receive  and  disseminate 
from  the  school  authorities  themselves. 

I  might  refer,  in  connection  with  that  work,  to  the  increased 
activity  in  the  rural  work.  There  have  been  about  1,000  teachers 
desi^ated  throughtout  the  country,  at  our  instance  principally— 
I  might  say  almost  entirely  at  out  instance — to  enable  them  to  teach 
about  3,000  applicants  for  citizenship  throughout  the  rural  communi- 
ties. Some  men  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  and  women 
also  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  teaching  one  applicant  something  about 
our  country;  some  things  which  they  ought  to  know.  In  these  davs 
when  men  come  here  and  say  ''I  want  to  get  citizenship, "  frequently 
it  is  a  pro  forma  thing  with  them;  they  want  to  get  it  because  it  means 
sometning  to  them  irom  a  selfish  standpoint.  We  ought  to  go  to 
them  and  say:  "We  want  you  to  know  what  this  country  stands  for. 
We  do  not  give  you  a  piece  of  paper  and  make  you  a  citizen.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  it  means."  That  is  what  oiu*  men  are 
doing.  They  are  around  at  night  time,  after  their  daily  investiga- 
tions, and  after  making  their  reports,  addressing  communities  and 
explaining  this  proposition  and  planting  the  seed  wherever  they  can, 
to  mduce  others  to  carry  it  on.  Of  course,  it  is  our  work;  and  every- 
body thinks  his  own  work  is  the  finest,  but  I  think  it  is  a  grand  work 
and  the  results  have  made  us  think  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results,  are  you  f 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Eminently  so. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  tell  me  about  what  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion is  spent  for  the  use  of  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  estimated  it  to  be — necessarily  it  must  be  an 
estimate — $121,230.54,  from  all  appropriations.  That  does  not  take 
into  consideration,  however,  the  interlocking  of  that  portion  of  the 
service  with  the  naturalization  work  proper.  In  other  words,  the 
chief  clerk  must  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work.  I  must 
devote  a  portion  of  my  time  to  it;  the  commissioner  must  devote  a 
portion  oi  his  time  to  it;  the  file  clerks  must  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  it;  the  index  clerks  must  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  it;  the  requisition  clerk  must  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  it; 
things  of  that  nature  were  not  computed  in  connection  with  that 
figure  which  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Then,  a  large  amount  of  this  work  is  done  by  people 
employed  in  other  services;  that  is,  in  a  general  way,  I  mean  to  say? 
Mea  who  are  employed' in  your  department  all  turn  their  attention^ 
afc  times,  to  this  work,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No  ;  not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  special  service  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  is  a  special  service,  authorized  by  law  for  us 
to  perform.  That  includes  the  salaries,  of  course,  you  understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  traveling  expenses;  salaries  in  the  bureau  and 
salaries  outside  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  the  items  enumerated  here  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  have  you  other  gentlemen  any  questions  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  finished  with  the  exammation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE   OP  PHOTOSTAT  MACHINE  POR  NEW  YORK  OPPICE. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Just  along  that  line,  the  chief  examiner  at  New  York  the 
other  day  requested  us  to  allow  him  to  purchase  a  photostat  machine 
for  $800,  because  some  of  the  courts  in  his  district  require  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  naturalization  service  be 
made  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  court.  We  were  unable  to 
do  it,  because  we  did  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  was  Sturges,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  was  Sturges,  of  New  York  City. 

•Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  making  application  for  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  we  could  cover  it  if  we  got  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  the  present  time  he  has  to  send  down  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  photostat  copies  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  must,  or  tave  copies  made  on  the  typewriter 
right  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  the  facilities  here  in  Washington  to  make 
photostat  copies  if  they  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  naturalization  law  for 
f umishing  those  on  the  hearing  of  a  naturalization  case  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  None  at  all  in  the  naturalization  law  proper.  1 
should  correct  that.  The  law  provides  that  certified  copies  of  all 
papers  shall  be  furnished  and  shall  be  admitted  equally  in  evidence 
with  the  originals,  but  there  is  no  specific  provision  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  them. 

STATUS   OF  WORK,   NEW  YORK   OPFICB. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  only  part  of  the  problem  that  I  am  particularly 
interested  in — of  course  I  am  interested  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
throughout  the  whole  country — is  the  situation  m  New  York;  that 
is,  the  great  numbers  who  are  applying  for  naturalization  and  the 
delays  to  which  they  are  subjected,  both  applicants  and  witnesses,  in 
being  heard  before  the  court  and  in  completing  their  naturalization. 
It  is  a  serious  hardship  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  it  means  prac- 
tically a  denial  of  the  right  to  be  naturalized,  because  of  the  want  of 
proper  facilities.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  provision  might 
be  made  to  hear  those  cases  at  night,  particularly  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  A  man  applying  for  citizenship  is  ooliged  to  get  two  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  nave  known  him  lor  some  years.  The  wit- 
nesses are  generally  employed  somewhere  else  and  they  must  lose  a 
day's  pay  in  order  to  go  down  to  the  court  and  sit  there  all  day,  and 
often  then,  on  some  occasions,  not  be  called  to  give  their  testimony. 
The  conseauence  is  that  an  applicant  for  citizenship  makes  another 
appeal  to  tnem  to  appear  in  court  on  his  behalf  as  witnesses.  They 
beg  oflF  or  they  refuse. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  frequently  true,  but  if  provision  were 
made  to  take  care  of  those  men  at  night,  an  increased  force  would' 
have  to  be  provided.  Many  of  our  men  work  at  night.  The  men 
particularly  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  engaged  at  night  in 
traveling,  and  frequently  in  starting  night  schoolsj  and  frequently 
examining  petitioners  and  witnesses. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  the  employees  of  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Employees  of  our  office;  but  if  he  were  to  perform 
that  as  a  daily  task  and  a  nightly  task,  it  would  not  be  long  before  his 
efficiency  .would  be  nil. 

Mr.  Griffin.  No,  I  should  not  suggest  that  the  same  man  should 
do  the  day  work  and  also  the  night  work. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  would  mean  a  much  larger  estimate  than  we 
have  felt  justified  in  asking.  It  would  mean  that  first  you  would 
have  to  induce  many  of  the  State  authorities  to  open  the  courts  at 
night— judges,  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  tipstaves. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  do  not  have  tipstaves  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  was  thinking  about  Pennsylvania.  That  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  English  law. 

additional  examiners — examinations  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  I  see  there  is  an  increase  of  from  8  to  24  in  the 
examiners.  Have  you  three  times  as  many  applications  now  as  you 
had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Why  do  you  want  to  treble  the  force  of  examiners 
then? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  are  not  trebling  the  force,  don't  misunder- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  trebling  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  115  examiners,  or  there  are  at  present. 
We  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  enable  us  to  employ  16  more 
examiners^  because  the  examinations,  as  conducted  now.  and  as 
reflected  in  over  29,000  petitions  for  naturalization,  were  made  by 
correspondence  and  were  not  made  personally.  In  other  words, 
many  men  are  admitted  to  citizenship  to-day  and  they  were  exam- 
ined by  correspondence.  None  of  those  men  were  seen.  Not  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  none  of  them  are  admitted  to  citizenship  in 
court  without  the  examiner  being  present,  are  they? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes;  y^es,  indeed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  that  is  not  done  in  Iowa,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  may  be  true,  but  in  many  of  the  State 
courts  there  are  men  admitted.  There  were  1,514  hearings,  that  is, 
court  sessions  attended  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  what  location  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  States? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Throughout  the  entire  country.  One  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fourteen  hearings  were  attended  by  correspondence. 
In  other  words,  when  the  chief  examiner  received  a  questionnaire 
and  noted  what  the  petitioner  and  witnesses  had  to  say  with  regard 
to  their  admissibility,  he  then  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  court  in 
those  cases  in  which  he  had  objection,  as  reflected  from  the  question- 
naire, and  he  made  the  objection  by  motion  which  he  drew  up  and 
sent  to  the  court.  No  examiner  ever  appeared  in  the  court 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  thought  it  was  always  customary  to  have  the 
examiner  present  and  examine  the  aUen  as  he  applied  m  person. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Wherever  possible,  yes.  -  For  instance,  I  have 
been  throughout  the  State  of  Iowa  myself,  and  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
we  generalfy  do  examine  them  by  personal  attendance,  but  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  presume  this  is  covered  in  your  general  state- 
ment, but  a  little  review  will  not  hurt,,  because  the  chairman  will  have 
his  troubles  on  the  floor.  In  your  number  of  applicants  since  the  war, 
do  you  find  difficulties  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  matter  of  a  man's 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  that  were  not  customary  and  did  not  creep  into 
the  citizenship  cases  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  can  explain  that  in  this  way:  Many  men 
have  been  residing  in  this  countiV  for  vears,  and  they  have  never 
filed  a  declaration  of  intention.  Some  of  them  voted  in  States  where 
they  could  vote  on  filing  their  first  papers  and  did  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  completing  their  citizenship.  They  had  their  first  papers, 
and  when  they  came  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  claimed  exemption 
on  account  oi  being  aliens.  Now,  when  those  cases  come  up  into 
court,  the  courts  generally  decline  to  admit  them  to  citizenship, 
resatdless  of  whether  they  had  filed  a  declaration  of  intention  or  not, 

Mr.  Dickinson.  We  found  in  certain  sections  of  our  country,  in 

fiarticular  localities,  men  that  had  lived  30  years  there  and  had  raised 
amilies,  in  America,  without  any  declaration  as  to  citizenship. 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  haven't  any  doubt  of  it  at  all.    I  know  you  did. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  after  the  war  was  over  they  began  to  be 
very  patriotic  and  concluded  they  wanted  to  be  American  citizens 
right  away.  Now,  doesn't  that  desire  on  the  part  of  those  men  that 
have  been  here  all  these  years,  increase  your  requirements  here  in 
this  office  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Unquestionably  it  affects  us.  That  is  just 
what  I  said,  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alien  himself,  American  citizenship 
meant  so  much.  He  is  extremely  anxious  for  it.  If  he  never  had  a 
desire  before,  he  has  it  now.  The  war  did  this.  Many  men  labored 
under  the  misapprehension  that  they  were  citizens  because  they  had 
lived  here  for  years,  and  when  the  war  came  on  and  they  were  required 
to  register,  eitner  as  alien  enemies  or  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  Army 
and  were  required  to  evidence  some  citizenship  status,  they  coulcl 
not  do  it.     Now,  those  men  to-day  we  are  investigating  very  carefully. 

STATES   PERMITTINa   BCEN  TO  VOTE   BEFORE   SECURINQ   FIMAL  PAPERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  States,  and  state,  if  you  know,  what  they 
are,  still  retain  the  practice  of  permitting  a  man  to  vote  without 
securing  final  papers  f 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Indiana  is 
through.  They  enacted  a  State  law  which  has  repealed  that.  They 
must  DC  citizens  now.  I  heard  that  Texas  has  recently  done  the 
same  thing.  Missouri  requires  that  a  man  shall  have  filea  a  declara- 
tion at  least  a  year  before  he  can  vote.  Arkansas  requires  that  he 
shall  have  filed  a  declaration  at  least  six  months  before  he  can  vote 
or  it  is  vice  versa.  So,  the  old  practice  of  filing  thousands  of  declara- 
tions, as  was  done,  for  instance,  in  Indiana  just  before  election,  in 
order  to  enable  men  to  vote,  is  forever  killed.  I  think  it  was  in  1920 
there  were  166  declarations  filed  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  so  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  from  that  standpoint,  especially  in 
face  of  their  State  law  that  a  man  must  have  filed  his  declaration  at 
least  six  months  before  he  can  vote. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Sometime  ago  it  was  disclosed  that  there  were  seven 
or  ei^ht  States  that  still  retained  the  practice  of  admitting  a  man  to 
franchise  without  having  filed  any  papers. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.,  Only  two  of  them,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  find  that  that  is  not  correct,  will  you  please 
correct  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  will.  I  want  to  say  that  we  took  it  upon  our- 
selves to  write  to  the  attorneys  general  of  the  respective  States  in 
regard  to  that  particular  fact,  and  we  feel  some  pride — ^whether  we 
were  instrumental  or  not — ^in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  vote  any 
more. 

Note. — States  allowing  voting  on  first  papers:  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  you  stated  something  that  is  very  interesting* 
that  part  of  your  examination  of  intended  citizens  was  conducted  by 
mail,  by  correspondence.  How  far  is  that  practice  followed  in  the 
department,  and  in  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  were  filed  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
304,481  first  papers.    That  is  5,000  more  than  the  previoos  year. 
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There  were  filed  180,894  petitions.  That  is  14,000  more  than  the 
previous  year  of  petitions.  There  were  examined  personally  184,633 
petitioners.  Winesses  examined  personally  included  332,421.  We 
examined  by  correspondence,  petitioners,  29^623.  We  examined  by 
correspondence,  witnesses,  62,061. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  cases  do  you  resort  to  correspondence  for 
the  examination  of  the  petitioners  and  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Frequently  in  the  Western  States;  somewhat  in 
the  Eastern  States,  but  only  in  the  more  or  less  isolated  sections. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  factor  that  governs  you  in  designating 
which  cases  you  will  examine  that  way  ?  Is  it  the  difficulty  oi  access 
to  the  parties  or  the  difficulty  on  their  part  to  get  to  your  examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  is  the  personnel  to  get  there.  They  have  to 
take  where  they  can  get  the  most.  That  is  what  must  govern.  You 
know  frequently  it  is  not  always  the  place  where  so  many  petitions  are 
filed  that  is  the  dangerous  place  to  the  country,  or  the  menace,  or 
that  the  clerk  is  the  most  efficient. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that  very  well. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  iust  the  opposite.  It  is 
the  smaller  place  where  we  have  the  difficulties  with  the  clerks,  and 
frequently  with  the  individuals  themselves,  so  it  must  be  personnel 
aft^r  all  which  governs  the  examination  by  correspondence  instead 
of  personally. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  men  that  conduct  those  examinations  throughout 
the  country  are  called  examiners  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Are  called  examiners;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  are  they  distributed  geographically?  How 
many  have  you  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  115. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  115  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  One  hundred  and  fifteen. 

LOCATION   OP  EXAMINERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  are  they  distributed  geographically  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  Boston  district  we  nave  11,  in  New  York 
we  have  22^,  in  Philadelphia  we  have  7,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
takes  in  the  southern  districts,  aroimd  through  Texas,  we  have  6,  in 
Pittsburgh  we  have  11,  in  Chicago  we  have  17,  in  St.  Louis  we  have 
10,  in  St.  Paul  we  have  10,  in  Denver  6,  in  San  Francisco  8,  and  in 
Seattle  7.  We  have  some  clerks  also.  That  includes  the  chief  exam- 
iner at  each  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  that  means  that  only  in  those  localities  can 
you  personally  examine  the  petitioners  and  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No;  it  doesn't  mean  that,  Mr.  Griffin.  It  means 
in  those  cities  we  do  examine  them,  each  one  personalljr.  Also  in 
niany  of  the  outlying  sections — I  can  state  more  particularly  of 
Philadelphia,  because  I  was  chief  examiner  at  Philaaelphia — we  go 
over  everything  in  the  Philadelphia  district  personally. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  take  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  or  Philadel- 
phia, you  say  you  have  seven  examiners  stationed  there.  Is  it  your 
custom  to  distribute  them  throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin,  And  at  fixed  times  they  hold  hearings  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  in  that  way  vou  are  able  to  obtain  personal 
examination  of  the  petitioners  and  of  their  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Don't  you  find  that  the  local  courts  cooperate  also? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  wonderfully.  We  would  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  if  it  was  not  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
your  bureau  without  them  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactljr. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  It  is  your  aim,  is  it  not,  to  have  United  States  exam- 
iners at  the  State  courts  also  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes.  The  judges  rely  upon  them.  There  is 
to  be  a  hearing,  for  instance,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  March. 
I  am  just  takmg  a  hypothetical  case.  We  will  send  up  there  to- 
morrow, having  previously  called  in  all  of  these  witnesses  whose 
cases  will  come  up  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  all  of  those  men  are  seen 
personally,  except  those  who  do  not  appear,  who  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  disregard  that  req^uest.  Frequently  the  court  will  continue 
such  case  forthwith  for  then*  failure  to  appear  before  the  examiner  as 
requested,  because  the  judge  relies  upon  the  examiner.  He  has  no 
facilities  for  making  any  mvestigation.  Frequently  the  objection 
of  the  examiner  will  result  in  the  dismissal  of  tne  petition.  I  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  general  proposition. 

QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  examination  of  petitioners  and  witnesses  by 
correspondence,  have  you  a  questionnaire  prepared? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  is  sent  to  them? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  has  questions  to  be  filled  out  or  answered  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  questionnaire 
which  ordinarily  the  applicant  has  to  fill  out  in  a  large  city  like  New 
York? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  He  does  not  fill  out  any  in  the  large  city,  except 
the  petition  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Everyone  must  sign  the  petition,  regardless  of 
where  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Aside  from  the  petition,  you  have  a  questionnaire, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly;  in  those  cases  where  we  investigate  by 
correspondence,  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  use  that  questionnaire  also  where  there  is  a 
personal  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  ascertain  the  same  facts  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  same  class  of  facts  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  they  put  in  the  record  in  any  way  ? 
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Mr.  Shoemakeb.  Not  on  the  record  of  the  court.  They  are  kept  in 
our  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  mean  whether  it  goes  into  the  court  or  in 
your  office;  where  your  examiner  personally  examines  the  witnesses, 
for  instance,  does  he  write  out  the  answers  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  He  makes  a  notation  of  every 
response  which  is  made  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  does  tnat  blank  compare  with  the  blank 
that  you  use  in  the  case  of  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Entirely  different. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  respect  ?  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  degree 
of  completeness  with  which  you  ascertain  the  facts  that  ought  to  be 
ascertained  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  a  proper  man  for 
citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  I  would  answer  it  in  this  way:  That 
substantially  the  same  questions  would  be  asked  on  a  personal 
examination,  as  well  as  by  correspondence. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  imagine  so. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  But  as  you  know,  in  an  investigation  or  in  the 
questioning  of  any  witness,  one  question  leads  to  another,  and  where 
you  investigate  a  man  personally  you  imquestionably  ask  him  further 
questions,  because  his  answer  reflects  what  questions  you  are  going  to 
ask  him  next. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Nevertheless,  there  ought  to  be  some  formal  questions 
that  are  asked. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  there  are.  For  instance,  like  this:  A  man 
must  establish  that  he  has  been  here  five  years.  He  must  establish 
that  he  has  been  in  the  State  one  year.  He  must  establish  that  he 
is  of  good  moral  character.  He  must  establish  that  he  is  not  an 
anarchist,  and  he  must  establish  that  he  is  not  a  polygamist.  >  could 
show  you,  for  instance,  the  usual  way  they  would  run : 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  married? — A.  Onc3. 

Q.  Where  is  your  wife  living?  Is  she  here  with  you  in  this  country  Jiving  at  your 
house?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  children? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  living  with  you? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  trouble? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  court  room? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  sued? 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  stay  in  this  country  all  your  life? 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  fight  for  this  country? 

Q.  Where  were  you  dunng  the  war? 

Q.  Did  you  register  in  the  draft? 

Q.  Did  you  claim  exemption  on  account  of  alienage? 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  money  in  the  bank? 

Q.  Have  you  reaA  the  Constitution? 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  it? 

Q.  Who  makes  the  laws  of  the  country? 

Q.  How  are  they  made? 

Q.  How  many  Senators  are  there  from  each  State? 

Q.  Could  you  be  President  of  the  United  States? 

Q.  If  you  owned  any  property,  could  the  President  of  the  United  StAtes  take  that 
P'opeTtv  away  and  give  it  to  some  one  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  V?Tiy  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q-  What  stops  him  from  taking  that  property  away  from  you? 
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You  finally  get  out  of  him  that  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  that  controls  him.  We  try  to  impress  that  fact  on 
hiiQ.     We  get  back  to  the  fundamentals. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  this  questioning  that  you  have  given,  is  that 
incorporated  in  your  questionnaire  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Questions  along  that  line;  yes.  The  witness,  of 
course,  is  asked  everything  to  evidence  his  knowledge  of  the  appli- 
cant's residence  and  character. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  continuing  this  method  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  applicants  for 
citizenship  by  means  of  correspondence.  Do  you  feel  that  that  gives 
satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Surely  not.  It  should  not  be  practiced  except 
in  cases  where  absolute  efficiency  would  demand  that  you  not  send 
a  man  to  some  section;  for  instance,  you  were  going  to  have  only  one 
petitioner  and  it  would  cost  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  are  to  understand  that  you  resort  to  this  as  an 
expediency  because  you  have  not  the  forces  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
law  by  personal  and  direct  examination  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  are  asking  this  increase  here  on  account  of 
that  fact  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO   COURTS   FOR  SERVICES   PERFORMED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  allotments 
made  to  the  various  courts  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  to  the  counties  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  we  make  it  only  to  the  counties,  but  they 
are  very  few  indeed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  allotments  for  compensation  .in  the  way  of 
service  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  The  allotment  for  the  supreme  court  for  New 
York  County  in  1922  is  $31,500.  The  supreme  court  for  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Kings  County,  is  $21,000.  The  supreme  court  for  Bronx 
County,  N.  Y.,  $7,000.  Common  pleas  court,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 
$3,000.  The  circuit  court  for  Chicago,  Cook  County,  $6,750.  The 
same  for  the  superior  court  fqr  Chicago,  Cook  County,  111. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  all  of  the  allowance  that  your  bureau  makes 
to  the  courts  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just  what  those  services 
are  that  those  courts  perform  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  You  asked  me  a  question  just  a  moment  ago 
about  whether  this  was  all  the  amount  which  we  allowed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Under  the  existing  law  the  clerk  of  a  court  may 
retain  one-half  of  the  $6,000  which  is  collected  to  defray  the  cost  of 
clerical  hire,  in  connection  with  naturalization.  When  he  collects 
over  $6,000  he  must  forward  all  fees  collected  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization.  The  department,  under  the  existing  law,  may 
allow  such  salaries,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  fees  ccmected,  as  in 
its  judgment  seems  justified.     That  is  what  is  done. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  What  are  those  New  York  salaries  now  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  offhand  what  the  salaries 
are.  The  supreme  court  for  New  York  County  collected  $79,000  in 
naturalization  fees  last  year. 

►  'Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  can  you  give  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
other  counties  that  you  have  mentioned  ?  You  need  not  go  into  that 
now,  but  simply  put  it  into  the  record  in  connection  with  tne  amounts 
which  you  have  stated  were  allotted  to  the  different  counties.  Just 
show  in  parallel  column  the  amount  which  those  offices  turned  into 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  as  a  comparison. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  The  clerk  of  the  court  operates  that  and 
we  can  not  control  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Then  we  should  fix  it  so  that  you  can  control  it. 
Why  should  you  let  the  clerk  of  the  court  apportion  the  Government 
fees? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  wanted  to  put  those  n;ien  under  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  you  ought  to  get  some  legislation  on  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  have  tried  to.  It  has  been  advocated  fre- 
quently. 

Amounts  allotted  to — 

Supreme  court,  New  York  County $31, 500 

Supreme  court,  Kings  County,  Brooklyn 21, 000 

Supreme  court,  Bronx  County 7, 000 

Common  pleas  court,  Jersey  City 3, 000 

Circuit  court,  Chicago 6,  750 

Superior  court,  Chicago 6,  750 

Amounts  collected  by — 

Supreme  court,  New  York  County , 79, 815 

Supreme  court,  Kings  County,  Brooklyn 54,  700 

Supreme  court,  Bronx  County 27, 810 

Common  pleas,  Jersey  City 17, 933 

Circuit  court,  Chicago 31,  950 

Superior  court,  Chicago 36, 066 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in  the 
Bronx,  a  part  of  which  is  in  my  district,  the  county  clerk  tells  me 
that  the  clerks  of  his  office  are  employed  and  paid  for  by  the  State, 
doing  this  naturalization  work;  that  the  demand  is  so  great  that  the 
regular  clerk,  paid  out  of  the  allotments  for  your  bureau,  is  unable 
U)  perform  the  work. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  That  frequently  happens.  Frequently  in  the 
smaller  communities  where  they  do  not  exceed  $6,000  the  clerk  does 
not  get  anything  out  of  it  at  all.  It  is  turned  in  to  the  State  treasurer, 
but  still  he  has  to  carry  on  that  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  what  happens  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  recall  that  they  raised  that  question  there. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  They  checked  it  in  against  the  clerk  and  the  clerk 
refused  to  turn  it  oyer  and  said  that  it  was  his  compensation. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  recall  that  very  distiiictly. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  So,  regardless  of  how  much  New  York  falls  below, 
We  do  it  in  Iowa  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  don^t  know  whether  there  are  any  clerks  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  who  collect  over  S6,000. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Of  course,  in  New  York,  as  I  say,  they  collected 
$79,000  in  one  court. 

Mr.  Griffin.  From  what  fund  are  these  allotments  to  the  counties 
made? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  From  the  former  simdry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  item  of  the  bill  covers  that  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Assistants  to  clerks  of  courts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  expended  $70,000  in  1921  and  you  are  asking 
for  $91,800  in  1923? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  That  necessarily  must  be 
an  estimate.  We  must  be  able  to  take  care  of  any  increase  in  the 
work  which  comes  along. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker. 


Saturday,  February  11,  1922. 

CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MISS   GRACE  ABBOTT,   CHIEF,   AND   MISS 

LAURA  ELMORE,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Miss  Abbott,  on  page  187  you  are  asking  for  $106,040 
for  1923  for  salaries  of  your  bureau,  which  is  the  amount  carried  in 
the  current  law,  so  we  will  not  have  to  spend  much  time  on  that  item. 

I  think  before  we  take  up  the  next  item,  though,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  state  in  detail  the  work  of  your  bureau,  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  inform  the  House  just  what  you  are  doing. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  Children's  Bureau,  as  you  probably  know,  was 
created  about  nine  years  ago  at  the  demand  of  a  large  group  of  social- 
service  workers  and  great  numbers  of  women's  organizations  in  order 
to  provide  national  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  care  of  children. 
The  act  which  creates  it  directs  the  bureau  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life 
among  all  classes  of  our  people,  and  then  it  specifies  infant  mortality, 
birth  rate,  orphanage,  juvenile  courts,  desertions,  dangerous  occupa- 
tions, accidents,  ana  diseases  of  children,  employment,  and  legislation 
affecting  children  in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  This  gives 
to  the  bureau  a  vast  field  of  social  research.  In  its  work  the  bureau 
has  always  felt  that  it  had  two  quite  different  constituencies  to  which 
it  was  reporting  for  whom  it  was  making  its  investigations. 

One  of^  these  constituencies. is  the  individual  mothers  or  the  mot^er^ 
organized  in  groups  and  organizations,  and  the  other  the  professional 
workers  in  the  field  of  child  care.  The  individual  mothers  and  groups' 
of  mothers  look  to  the  biu'eau  for  advice  on  problems  connect€3  with 
the  care  of  their  own  children,  and  the  professional  workers  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  and  many  of  the  women's  oi^anizations  look  to 
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the  bureau  to  undertake  research  on  a  national  scale  that  will  help 
them  to  give  to  the  children  that  they  are  responsible  for  in  their  indi- 
vidual communities  the  best  standards  of  child  care.  The  funda- 
mental research  is  the  same  for  both  these  groups,  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  material  for  the  two  groups  must  be,  after  all,  quite  diflFer- 
ent;  that  is,  the  point  of  view  of  a  student  who  is  viewing  infant 
mortality  in  the  community  as  a  whole  is  very  different  from  the 
mother  who  is  concerned  with  her  own  individual  problem. 

The  bureau  is  at  present  organized  in  the  following  divisions:  A 
child  hygiene  division,  which  has  work  in  the  field  of  child  hygiene;  a 
social  service  division,  which  has  covered  a  number  of  the  points  that 
number  of  the  points  that  I  have  just  quoted  from  the  act  creating 
thebiu-eau;  dependent  children,  juvenile  courts,  desertion,  and  legis- 
lation affecting  children  in  need  of  special  care,  and  an  industrial 
division,  which  has  charge  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  accidents,  dangerous  occupations,  which  we. are 
directed  by  act  of  Congress  to  study.  In  addition  to  these  divisions 
we  have  an  administrative  division,  a  statistical  division,  which  is 
very  important  because  a  very  large  number  of  the  studies  that  the 
bureau  makes  are  statistical;  and  an  editorial  division. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent,  it  seems  to  me,  that  as  the  bureau  includes 
this  whole  field  witn  such  widely  different  subject  matter  as  we  have, 
it  needs  to  have  experts  in  the  various  fields.  Its  tasks  must  be  a  de- 
veloping one,  as  tne  demand  for  service  develops  and  as  the  possi- 
bility 01  successfully  serving  the  two  groups  that  we  have  in  mind 
develops.  For  this  service  uie  bureau  must  have  an  increasing  staflF 
of  technical  experts,  if  the  service  is  of  really  fundamental  value. 
Unless  they  are  technical  experts  they  are  not  able  to  serve  success- 
fully either  the  mothers  or  the  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
social  service. 

Under  Miss  Lathrop's  able  leadership  the  bureau  gained  a  national 
and  an  international  reputation  for  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
work  that  it  has  undertaken  and  also  for  its  practical  character. 
Still  I  am  sure  every  one  will  agree  that  it  has  hardly  made  a  begin- 
ning in  the  whole  task  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  various  fields 
that  it  is  directed  by  statute  to  study.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  its  work  along  the  lines  for  which  it  was  created  that  an 
additional  appropriation  nas  been  sought  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  the  additional  appropriation  largely  for  increase 
of  salaries  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Jfo,  sir;  it  is  largely  for  new  positions;  that  is,  there 
we  a  number  of  fields  in  which  we  have  no  experts  at  all.  I  want 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  statutory  roll,  for  which  no  increases 
have  been  asked,  that  it  is  not  because  the  basis  of  payment  is  fair. 
Manv  of  these  salaries  are  very  much  lower  than  similar  positions 
^^  the  Government  service  and  outside.  Because  we  hope  that 
^ualization  will  come  in  connection  with  reclassification,  we  have 
Dot  asked  for  any  increase. 

^On  INVESTIGATION   OF   WELFARE   OF   CHILDREN   AND   CHILD   LIFE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  *'To  investigate  and  to  report 
^pon  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  chfldren  and  child  life, 
ete."  For  the  current  year  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $80,000, 
wid  you  are  asking  for  $120,000  for  1923. 
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Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  makes  up  that  increase  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  most  important  items  are  several  increases  in 
positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  a  large  number  of  new  positions. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  the  associate  directors  are  all  new,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  new  positions  in  the  lower  scale  also. 


i> 


additional  employees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  go  into  some  detail  as  to  how  you  expect 
to  expend  the  increase  of  $40,000  requested  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Two  of  the  new  positions  we  are  adding  are  a 
recreational  expert,  which  we  have  not  had  at  all,  and  which  is  a 
very  important  field  in  child  welfare;  and  an  exhibit  expert,  which 
we -also  nave  not  had.  Fundamental  educational  work  can  be  done 
by  reporting  through  exhibits.  The  bureau  has  not  been  able  to 
do  that  as  successfully  in  the  past  as  it  should.  We  have  done  some 
work  but  it  has  not  been  as  skillfuUy  done  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  might  indicate.  Miss  Abbott,  the  outlay  for  those 
special  matters. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  recreation  expert  is  put  at  $2,400,  the  exhibit 
expert  at  $2,400,  and  the  associate  directors  at  $2,400.  There  is 
an  error  in  printing  in  putting  one  at  $3,400.  It  should  be  $2,400. 
Then  we  have  requested  a  special  expert  in  the  study  of  employ- 
ment of  minors  and  the  care  of  dependent  children  and  in  connection 
with  a  child  welfare  motor  truck  that  we  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  investigations  in  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Are  those  all  new  positions  or  are  they  additional 
positions  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Thev  are  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  nave  somebody  aoing  this  work  now,  have  you  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  one  in  most  of  these  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  please  indicate  which  ones  are  entirely  new  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  no  recreation  expert  and  we  have  no  one 
who  is  an  exhibit  expert,  and  we  have  no  one  doing  the  group  of  things 
mentioned  below — me  expert  in  industrial  research,  care  of  deoena- 
ent  children,  and  child  h^^giene  research.     Those  positions  are  all  new. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  been  doing  some 
exhibit  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have,  but  we  have  had  no  permanent  expert 
directing  it.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  get  as  a  permanent  staff 
member  some  one  else  who  could  qualify  as  an  expert  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  state  the  nature  of  that  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  It  is  preparing  in  popular  form  for  exhibit  use  the 
scientific  findings  of  the  oureau.  We  have  a  great  many  requests 
for  exhibit  material.  It  is  all  a  question,  so  far  as  child  care  is 
concerned,  of  how  well  we  are  able  to  get  across  to  a  very  large  group 
of  women  the  findings  of  the  bureau.  It  is  more  or  less  like  the  type 
of  thing  that  the  advertising  people  do,  and  it  is  not  at  all  the  kind 
of  thing  that  the  expert  in  research  can  do. 

Mrr  Oliver.  Have  you  any  field  agent  to  carry  this  information 

At  into  the  country  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  We  have  a  few.  We  do  not  have  nearly  as  many 
as  we  would  like  to  have.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  significant 
moTements  in  child  welfare  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
creation  of  State  commissions  on  child  welfare.  These  have  been 
created  with  the  idea  of  codifying  existing  State  laws  and  bringing 
into  harmony  old  laws  that  are  conflicting  and  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  standards  in  child  welfare  in  the  various  States  so  that  whatever 
the  State  does  for  its  children  would  approximate  what  was  consid- 
ered the  best  known  standard  for  the  care  of  children.  We  get 
requests  from  all  these  commissions  to  furnish  them  with  material, 
and  we  have  furnished  them  with  considerable  material.  In  addi- 
tion to  requests  for  material  we  are  also  frequently  asked  to  send 
someone  in  the  field  to  consult  with  these  commissions  or  with  local 
agencies  that  are  at  work  on  the  problem  of  child  care.  Usually  we  are 
not  able  to  send  anyone  because  we  have  not  the  necessary  personnel. 
The  commissions  are  made  up  partly  of  experts  and  partly  of  inter- 
ested citizens,  and  you  can  see,  of  course,  the  value  of  not  only  sending 
the  typewritten  or  printed  material  that  is  assembled  in  the  bureau, 
but  also  of  going  out  and  talking  it  over  with  them.  We  would  not 
go  into  a  State  and  tell  the  State  what  it  ought  to  do,  but  simply 
make  available  to  it  the  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  otner 
States  and  in  other  countries,  for  that  matter.  That  is  what  the 
commissions  want  to  Icnow,  what  has  succeeded  here  and  what  has 
not  succeeded  there,  and  how  the  general  movement  is  developing. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  consultation  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture undertakes  to  give  in  the  field  to  farmers  and  experts.  They 
not  only  send  out  printed  material,  but  also  have  somebody  who  can 
go  out  and  consult  with  the  local  people. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  are  doing  it  in  a  limited  way  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  doing  it  in  a  very  limited  way. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  slides  or  moving  pictures  that  you  use  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  nave  one  moving  picture  that  is  constantly  in 
demand,  it  is  principally  on  the  child-nygiene  side,  and  we  also  have 
some  slides. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  the  best  way,  probably,  to  get  the  people 
together. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  our  moving  picture  has  been  very  successful. 
It  has  been  translated  into  a  number  of  different  languages  for  use 
in  other  countries.  The  last  translation  we  know  of  is  into  Chinese. 
The  bureau  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  popularizing  of  its 
material  but  that  is  all.  There  is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  us  just  what  the  recrea- 
tion expert  will  be  expected  to  do. 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course,  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
connection  with  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  the  general  devel- 
onment  of  the  child  is  providing  proper  recreational  opportunities. 
There  have  been  considerable  developments  in  some  communities; 
other  communities  are  asking  for  the  results  of  their  experience; 
that  is,  they  want  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  recreation  work,  how  successful  it  is,  and  things  of  that 
8ort.  The  bureau  would  not  actually  conduct  recreational  work 
unless  it  was  necessary  for  a  small  demonstration,  such  as  we  have 
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sometimes  made,  in  the  hygiene  field.  What  we  would  do 
to  assemble  information  on  the  subject  and  have  an  expert 
the  results  of  different  methods.  We  made  a  recreation  s 
year  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  request  of  Senatoi 
We  had  to  get  some  one  in  temporarily  to  do  that,  as  wi 
have  a  specialist  in  what  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  co 
problems  in  child  care. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  extent  are  the  municipalities,  to 
Tillages  cooperating  with  you. 

Miss  Abbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bureau  has  had  very  re 
cooperation  in  its  work.  We  have  a  great  many  reouests 
cials  of  State  and  local  as  well  as  private  agencies  for  nelp. 
to  refuse  a  very  large  percentage  of  them.  Since  I  can 
bureau  lust  August  it  has  seemed  to  me  most  of  the  lette 
signed  have  explained  why  we  could  not  do  the  things  we  w 
to  do.  We  have  to  pick  and  choose  very  carefullj'  m  ordei 
the  investigations  and  demonstrations  in  different  parts  of 
try  and  in  the  different  fields  of  child  welfare.  It  is  not  t 
we  had  just  delinquency  or  just  dependency  or  just  child 

i'ust  child  hygiene,  but  the  people  of  this  country  want  all 
ems  of  childhood  considered  as  a  whole.  We  have  general 
of  the  problems,  yet  they  can  not  furnish  the  type  of  techni 
mation  that  we  can  get  from  some  one  who  is  trained  in 
and  is  recognized  as  having  the  type  of  experience  whic] 
them  to  properly  interpret  and  evaluate  what  is  being  done 
ent  communities. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  "assistant  in 
special  studies  of  industrial  employment  ol  minors"  ?  Is  n 
neld  that  is  already  covered  i 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  there  are  problems  in  which  no 
been  done,  practically,  at  the  present  time.  For  example 
the  child-labor  laws  all  over  tlie  couptry  have  a  long  lis 
hibited  occupations  for  children.  This  list  was  not  deten 
scientific  investigation,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows 
that  list  is  complete  or  whether  it  is  much  too  complete, 
had  several  letters  this  year  asking  if  we  were  not  gomg  to  I 
do  something  that  would  be  a  scientific  determination  of  wh 
list  of  prohibited  occupations  for  children  from  14  to  16  is 
list  or  not.  What  really  has  happened  is  that  somebody 
that  list  to  begin  with,  and  it  has  been  copied  in  State  af 
There  is  nothing  that  has  been  done  in  that  field  that  is  at 
tific;  absolutely  nothing. 

FOB    ELIMINATION   OF   SALARY   LIMITATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  have  requested  us  to  strike  oul 
vision  on  page  188  "that  not  exceeding  eight  persons  sha 
ployed  hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  of  $2,000  each  p 
ana  above  that  sum." 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  very  eager  to  have  that  provisior 
out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Iq  making  up  your  estimates  have  you  Cj 
the  bonus  at  all  I 
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Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  employees  get  the  benefit  of  the  bonus. 
The  bureau  must  compete  with  the  great  foundations  that  are  doing 
investigational  work  and  with  the  colleges  and  universities.  These 
people  have  been  very  much  underpaid  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
been  substantially  and  permanently  raised  in  the  last  few  years. 
Unless  the  bureau  is  to  take  mediocre  people,  people  who  have 
shown  no  capacity  for  leadership  and  real  scientific  ability,  we  have 
got  to  be  able  to  compete  in  that  field  with  the  colleges  ana  the  great 
research  foundations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  made  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  subconmiittee. 

Miss  Abbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  keeping  entirely 
within  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have 
not  asked  for  increases  for  the  directors  of  the  editorial  division, 
hygiene,  social  service,  and  so  on,  although  the  trairiine  and  expe- 
rience required  and  the  work  actually  performed  by  these  people 
should  place  them  in  a  higher  salaried  position.  These  people  have 
been  allocated  to  higher  paid  positions  under  the  various  reclassifica- 
tion bills. 

I  think  anybody  who  went  through  the  files  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  would  feel  that  the  bureau  really  is  of  great  practical  value  to 
an  increasing  number  of  individual  families  and  conmiimities,  and 
that  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned  the  extension  of  its  facilities  is  a 
matter  of  national  economy  at  least  as  women  view  economy.  If  it 
is  not  enabled  to  go  ahead  steadily  as  each  need  is  demonstrated  and 
as  the  possiblities  for  conservative  and  careful  extension  are  indi- 
cated it  will  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

SUPPLIES   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  quite  a  large  increase  indicated  in  your 
item  for  supplies  and  equipment.  You  estimated  $7,900  for  this 
purpose  for  1922  and  you  are  estimating  $15,000  for  1923.  Will  you 
please  explain  the  cause  of  that  increase. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  largest  single  item  we  had  in  mind  was  the  pur- 
chase of  some  of  the  exhibit  material  I  have  been  talking  about  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  an  exhibit  expert.  We  esti- 
mated for  that  $6,000. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  traveling  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  from  $85,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  $95,000  for  1923. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  mainly  created  by  the  increase  in  the  other 
positions.  If  we  have  an  increased  number  of  positions  on  the  other 
foil  and  undertake  more  work,  then  we  will  need  an  increase  in  this 
Item  to  pay  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  if  you  do  not  get  those  employees,  of  course, 
you  will  not  need  this  increase. 
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ADDITIONAL  TEMPORARY  CLERKS. 
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Miss  Abbott.  No;  there  are  several  other  things  involved  here. 
We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  temporary  clerks 
that  can  be  employed  in  connection  with  our  statistical  work.  That 
is  extremely  important  because  it  means  great  delay  in  getting  out 
things  unless  we  can  have  them.  We  have  asked  for  a  $2,000  item 
in  order  that  eight  additional  temporary  clerks  may  be  employed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year  to  keep  our  statistical  work  up  to 
date. 

•RENTAL,   ETC.,  OP   ROOMS   FOR  TEMPORARY   FIELD   QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  please  explain  the  new  language  requested 
in  this  item  for  rental  and  equipment  of  rooms  for  temporary  field 
quarters,  including  furniture  and  telephone  service,  and  so  forth, 
$5,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  This  amounts  to  very  much  less  than  $5,000,  and  we 
have  not  estimated  $5,000  for  it.  TTie  change  in  language  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  cost  of  renting  and  equipping  rooms  for  temporary 
field  quarters.  These  items  are  now  paid  under  the  child  welfare 
appropriation,  and  we  feel  that  it  really  belongs  in  general  expenses. 
We  usually  use' for  a  field  investigation,  some  room  in  the  local  post 
oflSce  building,  whenever  there  is  any  such  space  available,  and  we 
have  really  a  very  small  expense  for  field  rent,  but  from  time  to  time 
t  we  do  have  to  have  quarters  because  we  can  not  get  them  in  any  gov- 

-  i  emment  building,  and  we  therefore  have  a  relatively  small  item  for  rent . 

^'"•J  MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  asked  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing new  language:  ^^And  for  other  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the 
Children's  Bureau." 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  there  are  certain  miscellaneous  expenses  which 
now  must  also  be  paid  out  of  the  child-welfare  appropriation.  Miss 
Elmore,  what  are  the  principal  items  under  that  i 

Miss  Elmore.  Telegrams,  telephone  calls,  and  a  few  emergency 
supplies  which  the  field  agents  have  to  buy. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  Sso  a  small  item,  and  what  we  have  to  do 
now  is  to  charge  the  same  expense  account  to  two  different  appropri- 
ations. It  will  be  a  relatively  small  amount,  but  it  would  sunplify 
very  much  the  turning  in  of  the  accounts  and  the  checking  of  tnem 
if  we  charged  them  to  one  instead  of  two  different  appropriations. 

SCHEDULES   USED   IN    MAKING   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  questionnaires  and  bulletins 
that  have  been  sent  out  by  your  department  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Do  you  mean  with  me  ?  I  have  only  a  list  of  the 
publications  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  more  interested  in  the  questionnaires  that 
you  used  to  get  the  information. 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  the  schedules  we  use  in  our  investiga- 
tions ?  I  do  not  have  them  here,  but  I  could  send  you  a  set  of  them 
'*  -^ou  desired  to  have  them.  They  differ  very  much  in  dtfferent 
of  investigation. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  get  most  of  your  information  by  this 
method  of  schedules  ana  questionnaires  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  type  of  investigation. 
If  it  is  an  investigation  of  infant  mortality,  for  example,  the  bureau 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  a  schedule  for  every  infant  bom  in  the 
town  or  city  for  the  year,  ana  the  field  agents  are  sent  in  to  interview 
the  mothers  and  fill  out  those  schedules.  Sometimes  an  investiga- 
tion is  made  by  having  an  expert  go  into  the  field  and  evaluate  some 
work  that  is  being  done.  Where  you  have  a  large  number  of 
schedules,  you  have  a  much  larger  staff  and  a  small  number  of  super- 
visory persons.  Of  course,  if  an  expert  goes  out  for  a  consultation 
with  some  official  with  reference  to  infant  mortality  then  we  do  not 
send  out  this  kind  of  schedule. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  When  you  send  out  these  questionaires,  do  you 
find,  as  a  usual  thing,  that  the  women  quite  generally  respond? 
What  is  the  percentage  of  your  replies  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  At  one  time  during  what  was  called  children's  year, 
the  bureau  sent  out  through  women's  organizations  a  request  for  the 
women  to  participate  in  a  weighing  and  measuring  test  for  children 
under  school  age.  In  the  beginning  the  expectation  was  that  prob- 
ably something  like  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  would  be  used; 
something  like  7,000,000  were  eventually  sent  out.  At  that  time 
literally  millions  of  women  were  working  without  pay  in  cooperation 
with  the  bureau.  They  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  in  making  examinations.  We  have  never  been  able  to  tabu- 
late the  returns  on  all  the  children  who  were  weighed  and  measured, 
but  we  did  tabulate  stature  and  weight  for  172,000  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  In  many  communities  there  was  extensive  follow-up 
work;  in  many  States  child  hygiene  divisions,  both  local  and  State, 
were  created  and  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  work  along  other 
lines  was  done. 

.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Do  you  ever  find  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  individuals  to  whom  these  questionnaires  are  sent,  on  the  theory 
that  you  are  inquiring  into  matters  that  are  personal,  and  that  the 
scope  of  your  inquiry  goes  too  far? 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  infant  mortality  investigations,  for  example, 
schedules  were  taken  for  something  like  21,000  schedules,  and  out  of 
that  number  14  mothers  objected  to  giving  the  answers.  The  agents 
were  all  trained  women  and  except  for  tnat  very  small  number  all 
the  mothers  were  glad  to  reply  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  A  short  time  since  the  matter  of  a  questionnaire 
being  sent  out  by  either  your  bureau  or  some  other  bureau  of  the 
Government  was  severely  criticized  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
1  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  that  discussion  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention,  and  if  so,  whether  your  bureau  had  anything  to 
tlo  with  the  questionnaire  discussed,  as  above  suggested. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up  and  submit  a  statement  with 
reference  to  it. 

Note.— I  find  that  in  the  (Congressional  Record  for  January  G.  1922,  page  1083.  Con- 
^^i^nmum  Johnson  of  Washington  called  attention  to  a  publication  known  as  a  "Diary 
^  Home-making  Activities, "  which,  I  take  it,  is  the  questionnaire  referred  to  in  the 
ijjove  inquity.  This  is  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
^e  Children's  Bureau  has  issued  nothing  of  the  sort. 
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PEOMOTION  OF  WELFARE  AND  HYGIENE   OF  MATERNITY  AND 

INFANCY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  new  item  which  has  come  over  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  House  Document  169,  ''Promotion  of  the 
welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy."  This  is  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  comes  to 
this  committee  in  regular  form  and  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
S 1 ,240,000.     Can  you  make  a  statement  regarding  this  appropriation  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  SI  ,240,000. 
That  is  not  the  deficiency  appropriation  for  this  year.  This  is  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  Congress  of  November  23,  1921,  providing  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy. 
The  act  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,480,000  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  $1,240,000  for  1923  and  for  a  period  of  four  succeeding  years. 

It  is  a  cooperative  undertaking  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. The  Children's  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  administration 
and  is  allowed  5  per  cent  of  the  additional  $1 ,000,000,  which  is  $50,000. 
The  estimate  is  based  on  the  act.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  over  the 
individual  items  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  simply  make  a  general  statement. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  had  acceptances  up  to  date,  including  the 
one  that  came  in  this  morning,  from  29  States,  although  the  appro- 
priation is  not  yet  available. 
^  j  Mr.  Shreve.  The  appropriation  is  only  available  to  those  States 

^1  that  join  in  it. 

l^^  Miss  Abbott.  That  accept,  yes;  that  is,  $240,000  is   to  be  dis- 

i^'  tributed,  $5,000  to  each  State  which  accepts;  and  the  $1,000,000  is 

to  be  distributed,  $5,000  to  each  State  that  matches  the  $5,000,  and 
an  additional  amount  depending  upon  their  population. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  what  portion  of  the  fund  is  proposed  to 
remain  for  operating  expenses  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  $50,000  is  for  administration  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  limited  to  that? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the 
additional  $1,000,000.  The  act  directs  us  not  only  to  report  on 
State  expenditures,  but  to  cooperate  with  the  individual  States  and 
to  make  such  studies  and  investigations  and  reports  as  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  act;  that  is,  the  hygiene  ana  welfare  of  maternity 
and  infancy. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Does  this  work  in  any  way  duplicate  the  work 
now  being  done  by  your  bureau  ? 

Miss  Abbott*.  The  bureau  has  made  some  investigations  and 
reports  in  connection  with  the  welfare  and  hyriene  of  maternity  and 
infancy.  That  $50,000,  however,  will  not  enaole  us  to  eliminate  the 
other.  It  is  a  new  act  and  wiU  call  for  a  great  deal  of  consultation 
in  the  field.  If  it  were  a  going  concern  it  would  be  less  expensive  to 
admimstel*. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  My  thought  was  in  view  of  the  present  financial 
stringency,  whether  or  not  you  would  be  able  to  reduce  any  of  your 
other  requirements,  by  reason  of  the  allowance  of  this  $50,000  for 
administration } 
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Mis8  Abbott.  No;  I  think  it  will  cost  us  money  in  several  divisions 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  you  have  had  sufficient  experience  along 
these  lines  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  spend  all  this  money  the  first 
year  ?    Can  you  not  make  a  saving  there  in  some  way  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  in  this  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  do  not  know  how  many  States  will  accept  it. 
The  States  that  have  accepted  it  already  extend  from  Oregon  to 
Mississippi  and  from  Floriaa  and  the  New  England  States  to  the 
Southwest.  We  can  not  tell  how  many  will  eventually  accept  it,  and 
we  are  required  to  certify  that  the  money  has  been  expended  by  the 
several  States  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  estimate  is  based  entirely  upon  the  theory  that 
all  of  the  States  are  going  to  accept;  is  that  it? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  and  the  indications  are  that  most  of  them  will. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  hardly  possible  you  would  get  the  organization 
going  in  good  shape  by  the  first  of  next  year,  and  it  is  a  new  proposition, 
and  1  was  wondering  if  you  could  not  help  us  reduce  a  little  there. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  cost  is  greater  because 
it  is  a  new  organization. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  have  a  deficiency  estimate  in  this  year? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  a  deficiency  estimate  in  this  year  for  the 
Sheppard-Towner.  The  act  of  Congress  provided  for  a  larger  ex- 
penditure the  first  year  than  in  subsequent  years,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  States  will  be  meeting  the  expense  connected  with  initiating 
the  work.  Moreover  the  expenditures  under  this  act  are  not  limitea 
to  the  year,  either;  it  does  not  expire  with  the  fiscal  year  (sees.  2 
and  5).  There  is  no  one  thing  that  is  going  to  be  watched  more 
closely  by  large  groups  of  women  than  the  way  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act  is  administered  and  the  way  the  money  is  expended.  There 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  very  great  disappointment  if  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  put  sufficient  people  into  the  field  to  do  the  thing 
properly.  '     • 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  you  understand  we  are  going  to  aid  you  in 
carrying  out  the  law  ? 

Mjss  Abbott.  I  am  sure  you  will. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  wondering  whether  you 
could  put  the  machinery  in  full  operation  this  year,  so  that  you  would 
need  all  of  the  fund  at  this  time  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  This  is  not  for  this  year;  it  is  for  next. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  the  year  for  which  we  are  appropriating — 
1923. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  are  required  to  have  the  machinery  in  operation 
before  July  1,  1922,  so  that  we  will  be  organized  before  July  1,  1922. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Some  new  personnel  comes  to  you  under  this 
maternity  act  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  you  would  want 
to  make  any  recommendation  to  the  committee  with  reference  to  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  additional  personnel  asked  for  in  the  bill? 
Tou  ask  for  an  increase  of  $32,100  for  additional  positions. 

Miss  Abbott.  These  people  will  have  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
administrative  problems  connected  with  the  act  primarily;  that 
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they  will  have  to  be  nurses  and  doctors  and  some  one  to  act  more  or 
less  as  an  auditor  of  the  accounts.  We  have  gone  over  these  items 
veij  carefully  ourselves  and  have  consulted  with  other  bureaus 
which  administer  50-50  acts,  and  find  that  5  per  cent  is  considered  a 
low  administrative  cost.  We  will  have  to  make  more  trips  and  send 
more  people  into  the  field  the  first  year  than  we  will  afterwanls.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  first  year  is  going  to  cost  the  Child  H\^ene 
Division  money  instead  of  freeing  for  the  Child  Hygiene  Division 
money  formerly'  used  for  maternity  and  infancy. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  suggestion  I  am  trying  to  get  into  the  record 
is  the  fact  vou  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  personnel  of  approxi- 
mately $40,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  for  investigational  work  in  all  aspects  of  child 
welfare. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now,  here  is  an  additional  $50,000  adding  person- 
nel for  carrying  out  alomost  the  same  line  of  work. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  DickinsonI  Not  the  same  line  of  work,  but  in  a  general  way. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  bureau  now  has  no  administrative  obligations 
at  all;  I  mean  it  administers  no  law.  We  are  purely  a  research  hu- 
Teau,  only  investigating  and  making  reports — reports  in  popular 
form  or  scientific  form,  depending  on  the  group  to  which  the  bureau 
is  reporting.  That  sort  of  work  is  not  reduced  by  a  law  which  calls  for 
^  admmistrative  work  in  connection  with  48  States  or  as  many  as  accept 

^  J  the  act. 

^^  Mr.  Dickinson.  But  would  not  those  people  who  are  doing  admin- 

ir^'%  istrative  work  also  make  some  of  the  reports  that  you  could  cover 

^^^  into  your  research  work  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  You  can  see  how  large  a  staff  we  can  get  with 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  section  14  of  the 
maternity  bill,  the  last  section,  which  provides: 

That  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  intended  to  secure  to  the  various  Statep  ci»ntr<»! 
of  the  administration  of  this  act  within  their  respective  States,  subject  only  to  thi*  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  ves.  The  actual  administration  in  the  States 
will  be  lodged  with  the  child  hygiene  divisions  of  the  various  State 
departments  of  health,  and  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  $1/240,000, 
minus  the  $50,000  that  goes  to  the  bureau  will  be  by  the  States.  The 
Children's  Bureau  is  not  to  initiate  or  determine  the  plans  on  which 
they  are  to  act. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  some  way  I  can  not  quite  divorce  my  mind 
from  the  fact  that  with  these  State  demonstrations  and  with  your 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  maternity  act  a  great  deal  of  the  field 
of  your  research  will  be  covered  in  the  respective  States. 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  think  it  will.  In  the  first  place. 
I  should  like  to  make  this  clear.  The  Sheppard-Towner  Act  relates 
only  to  maternity  and  infancy  and  does  not  mcludethe  older  children, 
whereas  the  field  of  the  bureau  has  to  do  with  all  children.  Of  course, 
the  effort  to  reduce  maternity  and  infant  mortality  is  largely  an  educa- 
tional effort  through  doctors  and  nurses  and  consultation  centers. 
All  of  that  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  States. 
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It  will  still  be  the  bureau's  duty  under  the  act  creating  it,  as  well  as 
under  the  terms  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  to  study  the  causes  of 
infant  mortality  and  methods  by  which  the  rate  can  be  successfully 
lowered.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  make  48  different 
investigations,  for  example.  The  field  in  which  practically  no  reduc- 
tions in  infant  mortality  rates  have  been  made,  is  in  the  first  month  of 
life.  The  death  rate  in  the  later  months  of  infancy  can  be  quickly 
reduced  if  it  is  due  to  improper  feeding.  This  is  done  by  education, 
by  advocating  breast  feeding,  or  if  mixed  feeding  is  necessary,  the 
proper  kind  of  food  and  environ,  mental  hygiene.  But  in  that  period 
of  tne  first  month  of  life  very  little  or  much  less  is  known — ^little  has 
been  done  but  certain  few  large  cities  have  demonstrated  that  much 
can  be  done.  We  have  had  requests  for  further  investigations  in 
this  field.  It  is  practicallv  agreed  that  most  of  the  causes  of  deaths 
during  the  first  month  of  life  are  maternal  in  their  origin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  mean  by  '*  very  little  is  known"  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  as  much  is  known  about  this  period  as  of  the 
third  and  fourth  months,  although  it  is  agreed  that  with  good  pre- 
natal care,  obstetrical  care,  ana  care  during  confinement  for  the 
mother,  that  the  high  mortality  during  the  first  month  of  life  of  the 
child  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  say  it  is  little  known,  by  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Miss  Abbott.  By  anybody. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Not  even  by  physicians  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  even  by  physicians;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  how  can  you  help  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  By  a  study  of  what  the  causes  of  this  mortality  are, 
and  by  promoting  through  educational  methods  a  wider  knowledge 
among  women  of  the  neeaof  good  prenatal  care,  we  should  use  doctors 
and  nurses  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  physicians  whom  you  might 
be  able  to  emplov  in  your  department  or  bureau  will  be  able  to 
make  better  headway  than  physicians  of  long  standing  who  have 
been  making  that  study  for  years  1 

Miss  Abbott.  The  physicians  of  long  standing,  most  practicing 
physicians,  are  necessarily  concerned  with  the  care  of  their  individual 
patients.  They  can  not  do  general  educational  work,  nor  can  they 
assemble  statistical  evidence  as  to  causes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  have  experts  in  child's  diseases  in  all  of  the  large 
cities;  there  are  institutions  devoted  to  the  study  and  examination  of 
children  and  of  their  diseases,  and  books  are  published  on  the  subject  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  you  say  the  thing  remains  dark. 

Miss  Abbott.  As  to  that  first  month  of  life  we  have  very  few 
results.     The  death  rate  for  the  later  months  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that  you  intend  to 
undertake  original  research  as  to  that  phase  of  child  life  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  would  be  very  glad  to.  We  won't  be  able  to  do 
it  on  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  administering  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act.  1  was  replying  to  the  statement  that  uie  child-hygiene 
divisions  of  the  various  States  which  administer  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  would  be  able  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  We  have  had 
during  the  past  year  requests  from  some  of  the  most  distinguish^'^ 
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experts  in  child  hygiene  that  we  should  make  a  special  investigation 
of  this  first  montii  of  life,  a  statistical  determination  of  the  causes 
of  death. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  dependent  necessarily  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  and  if  you  are  enabled  to  make  hy^ene  researches 
you  can  not  do  anything  or  contribute  much  to  the  unproyement  of 
the  situation. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  can  assemble  information  that  is  not  now  assem- 
bled. I  do  not  mean  so  much  that  it  shall  be  medical  research  as  a 
statistical  and  social  study. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  good  would  the  mere  assembling  of  statistics 
on  the  death  rate  of  children  be  unless  something  is  done  to  alleviate 
their  distress  and  improve  their  condition  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  It  gives  the  information  on  which  that  may  be  done. 

When. they  first  began  the  study  of  infant  mortality,  the  supposition 

was  that  what  children  needed  was  pure  milk,  and  that  tne  death 

rate  of  children  under  1  year  of  age  aiu'ing  the  sununer  months  was 

very  largely  because  they  did  not  have  it.     The  first  e£Forts  toward 

the  reduction  of  infant  mortality- in  this  countiy  and  other  countries 

was  the  opening  of  milk  stations,  where  good  milk  would  be  available 

for  poor  cnildren  at  a  low  cost.     When  they  began,  however,  definitely 

to  assemble  information  about  the  causes  of  death  of  infants,  they 

found  it  was  not  a  matter  of  supplying  pure  njilk  for  the  children 

I  at  a  low  cost,  but  in  most  cases  it  was  a  matter  of  teaching  breast 

C  feeding  to  mothers.     When  you  foimd  how  many  babies  died  that 

-■J  were  breast  fed  and  how  many  who  were  not  breast  fed,  you  found 

'^n  that  breast  feeding  was  one  oi  the  most  important  factors  in  infant 

^^J  mortality. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  there  were  more  deaths  from  breast  feeding  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  there  was  a  very  great  reduction.  The  first 
movement  was,  however,  not  for  increasing  breast  feeding,  but  to 
give  pure  cow's  milk  to  poor  families. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  can  you  hope  to  encourage  or  increase  breast 
feeding  by  mere  preachment  ?  Do  you  expect  your  bureau  will  be 
able  to  induce  women  or  to  qualify  them  for  breast  feeding  by  merely 
talking  to  them  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  almost  every  mother  can  nurse  her  baby  the 
doctors  find,  and  we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  get  this  fact  known  to 
women. 

Mr.  Griffin.  My  information  is  that  women  naturally  feed  their 
children  by  the  breast  if  they  can,  and  the  difficulty  is  they  can  not. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  they  do  not  have  the  milk  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  not  have  the  milk;  there  is  some  organic 
reason  that  the  mothers  do  not  have  the  milk — ^wearing  stays  and  high 
heeled  shoes  and  late  hours  and  attending  receptions  and  going  to  tne 
movies. 

Miss  Abbott.  Our  information  is  that  most  mothers  can  with 

•    proper  care,  develop  a  sufficient  amount  of -milk  so  that  they  can  breast 

feed  their  babies,  and  that  it  is  a  very,  very  small  per  cent  that  can 

not  and,  consequently,  the  corollary  is  those  who  can  not  need  a 

special  formula  for  feeding.     Pure  cow's  milk  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  most  of  that  work  would  be  done 
by  the  family  physician  ? 
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Miss  Abbott.  It  must  be  done  by  the  family  physician,  but  if 
the  women  do  not  know,  if  they  think,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  calling  the  family  physician,  it  won't  be  done,  and  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  doctor 
needs  to  be  called  much  earlier  than  he  has  been  called,  and  much 
more  freauently.  If  we  can  get  into  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of 
women  tnat  there  can  be  a  great  reduction  of  the  death  rate  of 
children  by  prenatal  care,  why  they  are  goine  to  try  to  get  prenatal 
care.  The  same  way  with  breast  feeding;  if  they  know  the  baby's 
chance  of  living  is  enormously  increased  by  breast  feeding  (and 
almost  all.  women  can  feed  their  children  that  way),  then  they  are 
going  to  want  the  kind  of  medical  skill  that  will  help  them  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  find  the  ability  of  women  to  nurse  their 
children  is  largely  dependent  upon  their  environment,  and  their 
occupation  and  situation,  as  to  whether  they  are  in  the  city,  town,- 
or  country  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  No;  the  practice  varies  somewhat,  but  not  the  ability. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  find  it  to  be  the  fact  that  women  in  the 
cities  are  less  able  to  nurse  their  children  than  women  in  the  coimtry  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  Not  if  they  are  given  the  proper  prenatal  care  and 
proper  care  afterwards. 

}iSr.  Griffin.  Without  the  "  if , "  you  are  not  answering  the  question. 
You  are  saying  only  *'  If  in  certain  circumstances.''  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  record  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  take  it  you  mean  that  city  life  disqualifies  them 
from  doing  that.     I  have  no  information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  merely  wanted  your  observation  as  a  result  of  your 
study  of  the  question,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  women  brouffht  up  in  city 
environments  are  less  able  to  nurse  their  children  than  mose  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  there  are  large  groups  of  city  women  that 
are  peasant  women  that  do  nurse  their  babies;  I  mean  immigrant 
women  nurse  their  babies  almost  always. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  ascertained  what  the  true  fttcts  are,  as  a 
result  of  your  investigation  and  study  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  can  not  generalize  as  to  that.    We  have  made  a 
number  of  rural  studies,  as  we.ll  as  a  number  of  city  studies. 
Mr.  Geiffin.  What  is  the  general  result  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  course  infant  mortality  is  lower  for  rural  dis- 
tricts than  for  cities,  as  a  whole;  but  there  are  remote  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  mortality^  rate  is  very  much  higher  than  in  the 
cities. 
Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  ability  to  nurse  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  As  I  say,  practically  all  mothers  have  the  ability 
to  nurse  their  children;  it  is  a  question  of  whether. they  understand 
the  importance  of  breast  feeding.     There  has  been  a  very  general 
feeling  that  a  great  many  women  could  not  nurse  their  babies  when 
in  fact  they  can.     The  filoility  to  do  it  is,  after  all,  about  the  same. 
The  practice  with  reference  to  doing  it  is  different,  and  I  think  a 
great  many  city  women  did  suppose  that  they  did  not  need  to  nurse 
their  babies,  and  it  suited  their  own  convenience  sometiines  not 
to  do  it.    They  did  not  realize  it  was  an  important  contributing 
cause  in  infant  mortality.     Now  the  evidence  of  the  value  of  breast 
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feeding  is  inescapable.  If  you  can  get  that  fact  to  the  women, 
every  woman,  practically,  wants  to  save  her  baby,  and  she  will 
then  be  glad  to  do  it;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  and 
that  is  very,  very  rare,  they  can  nurse  their  babies. 

Mr.  DiCKixsox.  Before  we  drop  this  subject — ^Mr.  Griffin  has 
headed  me  off  on  a  different  line  of  thought  from  what  I  was  follow- 
ing at  the  time  I  asked  you  the  last  question — ^how  many  States 
have  declined,  if  any,  to  cooperate  in  the  administration  of  the 
maternity    bill  i 

Miss  Abbott.  You  mean  as  a  result  of  having  been  up  in  the  legis- 
lature and  voted  down  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Yes. 

Miss   Abbott.  None. 

Mr.  IhcKiNsoN.  You  have  had  no  declinations  up  to  the  present 
.time? 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  we  have  had  none  who  refused.  We  have  had 
five  States  that  accepted  before  the  act  was  passed.  A  special 
session  in  Oregon  accepted  in  December.  Very  few  of  the  State 
legislatures  are  in  session  this  year.  We  had  a  telegram  yesterday 
from  Virginia  saying  it  had  oeen  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Senate  of  Virginia.  The  other  acceptances  we  have  had  have  come 
from  the  governors.  The  governors  are  authorized  to  accept  pending 
the  next  regular  session  oi  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  reply  to  my  former  question  you  said  tliat 
there  might  be  some  of  the  research  work  that  would  be  carried  on  in 
a  way  under  the  maternity  bill,  but  that  your  scope  of  work  was  a 
great  deal  broader  than  mere  maternity. 

Miss  Abbott.  And  infancy,  yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  you  take  in  a  broader  field  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Now  what  per  cent  of  your  present  work  is 
maternity  and  infancy  work,  and  what  per  cent  is  covered  in  that 
broader  field,  or  approximately  what  per  cent? 

Miss  Abbott.  In  the  first  place  the  Child  Hygiene  Division  is  only 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Cnildren's  Bureau.  I  could  not  give  you, 
offhand,  how  much  our  maternity  and  infancy  work  cost;  I  would 
have  to  look  that  up.  We  have  a  cost  accounting  system  in  the 
bureau,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  When  you  revise  your  remarks,  you  can  put  that 
in.  My  purpose  in  asking  that  question  is  to  put  something  in  the 
record  which  will  show,  if  there  is* any  duplication  in  your  work  on 
maternity,  it  only  applies  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  work  you  are 
now  doing. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in. 

The  Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  bureau  is  spending  approxi- 
mately S30,000  a  year  and  about  $10,000  on  maternity  and  infancy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  the  Children's  Bureau  we  are  now  coiisidering. 
Would  you  give  me  a  definition  of  a  child ;  how  far  would  you  go  i 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  usually  gone  only  up  to  16  years  of  age. 
The  statute  does  not  define  it  in  any  way.  Of  course,  legally  it  is  up 
to  21  years  of  age.  We  have  never  thought  that  the  older  group  was 
our  special  field.  In  the  study  of  recreation  we  would  want  to 
consioer  the  recreation  of  the  group  over  16;  but  most  of  our  studies 

ve  been  Umited  to  children  under  16. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  In  your  research  work  on  the  child  under  the  age  of 
16,  which  is  just  about  the  time  he  is  leaving  school,  do  you  look 
forward  to  his  employment  in  the  future,  as  to  the  character  of  his 
employment  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  We  are  making  an  investigation  at  the  present 
time  with  reference  to  vocational  guidance  and  its  relation  to  voca- 
tional education. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  your  study  of  maternity,  you  ought  to  begin  at 
16,  I  think. 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes;  you  ought  to  begin  with  a  child  from  the 
beginning  and  go  right  straight  through. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  But  your  particular  function  should  be  taking  care 
of  the  girl  from  16  until  she  becomes  a  mother. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  education 
needed  at  that  age. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  inquire  on  two  points:  First,  what 
steps  have  you  taken  to  reorganize  your  bureau  in  view  of  the  passage 
of  the  maternity  bill  ?  What  have  you  done  to  organize  your  bureau 
and  to  organize  a  staff  to  get  into  operation  with  the  States  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  To  date,  all  that  we  have  done  is  to  reprint  the  act 
and  to  send  a  letter  to  the  governors  and  to  the  State  departments 
of  health,  telling  them  what  the  provisions  of  the  act  are.  We  have 
had  no  appropriation  available  yet,  and  we  have  not  organized  a 
division  for  the  administration  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  We  are 
getting  a  great  many  inquiries,  and  people  have  come  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  nearly,  to  talk  over  plans  with  us,  but  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  act  contemplates  a  Federal  allotment  to  the 
various  States  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Griffin.  Providing  that  they  will  agree 

Miss  Abbott.  To  matcn  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  come  into  the  fold. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  the  States  do  assent  to  the  terms  of  this  act 
and  a^ee  to  the  supervision  your  bureau  will  give,  what  do  you  hope 
to  do  m  the  various  States  in  the  way  of  carrymg  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  the  act  provides  that  the  plans  that  the  State 
submits  shall  be  approved  by  the  Federal  board,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Chudren's  Bureau,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  also  pro- 
vides, if  the  plans  are  reasonable  and  appropriate  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  tne  act,  that  they  shall  be  approved.  I  take  it  that  means 
we  are  to  approve  anything  that  is  at  all  reasonable  that  the  States 
submit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  approve  the  plans  of  the  State  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  the  indiviaual  State;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  first  form  in  your  mind  a  system  of  operation,  I 
assume? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  each  State  shall  use  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 
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Miss  Abbott.  No;  that  is  just  what  we  are  not  doms.  We  are 
assuming  .that  the  situation  is  very  different  in  the  individual  States; 
that  Mississippi  has  a  very  different  prohlem  from  Kansas  and  that 
Kansas  has  a  very  different  problem  irom  New  York,  or  some  other 
State,  and  that  they  must  initiate  their  own  plans  much  better  than 
we  can  for  them.  The  thii^  we  are  responsible  for  is,  after  the  plans 
are  initiated  and  approved^  to  see  that  the  money  is  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  from  you,  then,  as  to  what 
you  contemplate  in  the  way  of  plans.  What  plans  of  the  Stat<?s 
would  come  within  your  approval  f 

Miss  Abbott.  The  State  will  be  required  to  send  to  us  a  plan  under 
which  they  propose  to  operate  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Fe<leral 
money  ana  the  State  money  appropriated  to  match  the  Federal  allot- 
ment. They  will  submit  a  budget  or  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
various  items  in  the  plans.  These  will  have  to  be  approved  for  each 
State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  organization  is  concerned. 
What  I  am  particularly  interested  in  is  the  scope  of  the  activities  of 
the  bureau  as  to  the  line  of  study  and  research. 

Miss  Abbott.  Of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  States  won't  have  money  to  engage  in  much 
research. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  plan  to  have  them  do  in  that  regard  I 

Miss  Abbott.  The  States  will  be  engaged  in  public  health  work 
which  will  reduce  maternal  and  infant  mortality.  It  will  be  very 
different  in  the  different  States,  because  the  population  element  is 
very  different.  The  State  which  has  already  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  will  be  able  to  do  very  tnuch  more  than  others  ynl\. 
The  most  successful  type  of  education  is  done  in  the  consultation 
centers  to  which  the  mother  and  child  can  go  for  consultation  with 
the  doctor,  and  the  educational  work  of  the  public  health  nurse  in 
the  homes.  This  does  not  mean  medical  treatment  or  actual  nursing 
care  in  most  cases,  but  examination  and  explanation — **Now,  you  do 
need  to  watch  for  these  things.*'  **  You  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of 
this."  ''Your  baby  needs  such  and  such  care  to  keep  well,''  or  *It 
is  sick  and  a  doctor  should  be  consulted  at  once." 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  your  primary  purpose  is  educational,  to  in- 
struct mothers  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly.  The  dire<5t  educational  help  wiU  be  given 
by  the  individual  States  and  our  cooperation  will  be  with  the  State 
agency  that  is  doing  the  direct  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  we  to  understand  that  imder  your  constructoa 
of  this  plan  that  the  link  between  the  mother  and  the  Federal 
Grovemment  shall  be  the  State  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  And  the  agencies  of  the  State;  yes,  exactly,  except 
as  we  might  imdertake  investigations  or  conduct  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  not  to  have  any  direct  contact  with  the 
mother  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Ebccept  as  we  make  an  investigation  under  the 
Children's  Bureau  act,  or  as  we  make  demonstrations  in  an  individual 
community.    Now,  we  have  done  that  a  good  many  times;  that  is, 
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where  there  is  no  infant  and  child  health  center  or  a  prenatal  clinic 
Mid  its  purpose  is  not  understood.  If  the  local  authorities  ask  for 
assistance  in  demonstrating  what  it  is,  we  have  sometimes  gone  in  and 
made  a  demonstration  of  what  the  type  of  work  would  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  demonstration  cars  have  you  in  your 
employ  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Miss  Abbott.  Just  at  the  present  moment  we  have  only  the  one 
motor  center.  Its  staff  includes,  at  the  present  moment,  a  doctor, 
nurse,  and  clerk. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  do  you  contemplate  having  when  you 
get  in  full  working  trim  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Our  present  one  does  not  operate  imder  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act;  we  have  used  it  under  the  general  powers  of  the  bureau. 
The  staff  examines  more  than  infants;  they  make  examinations 
through  the  preschool  age  and  sometimes  through  adolesence. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  directing  my  inquiries  chiefly  to  the  operation 
of  the  Sheppaxd-Towner  Act. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  no  one  out  now;  we  have  no  money 
available. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  propose  that  in  the  event  you  get  the  money  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  a  unit;  in  fact,  this 
year  we  would  like  to  have  three  units,  if  we  could,  for  use  in  some  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  to 
visualize  the  scope  of  your  operations  and  how  you  propose  to  use 
this  money. 

Miss  Abbott.  This  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Geiffin.  Outside  of  the  allotments  which  go  to  the  States, 
how  will  this  central  bureau  in  Washington  get  in  contact  with  the 
mothers  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  biU  in  improving  mother- 
hood and  improving  the  condition  of  children  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Primarily  we  won't  get  in  contact  with  the  mothers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  not  crystalized  in  your  mind,  as  yet,  any 
plan  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  send  out  such  units  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  asked  you  and  you  said  you  had  not. 

Miss  Abbott.  We  have  crystalized  it.  You  will  see  that  we  have 
estimated  for  two  doctors,  two  nurses,  a  special  agent,  a  clerk,  and  a 
stenographer  who  will  be  at  work  in  this  field  service,  which  will  be 
for  demonstration  purposes.     That  item  is  $13,700. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  propose  to  send  those  into  the  various  States  ? 
Miss  Abbott.  We  propose  to  send  those  into  the  various  States. 

^e  can  not  expect  to  send  them  into  many  and  do  not  expect  to  have 

to  send  them  into  many.     There  are  a  good  many  States  that  already 

Know  of  the  thing  and  of  our  working  facilities,  and  there  are  others 

^'ho  know  nothing. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  many  States  already  have 

Ihese  units  and  are  engaged  in  instructing  mothers  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  A  few  of  the  States  have.     Kansas  has  a  child  wel- 
fare work  not  unhke  ours,  so  has  New  York— a  number  of  States 
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have.     A  number  of  others  have  not  made  even  a  beginning  in  child 
hygiene  work. 

Their  public  health  work  is  confined  to  contagious  diseases  and. 
so  far,  with  practically  all  of  the  State  boards  of  nealth,  the  mother 
and  child  have  come  last,  although  they  ought  to  be  first  in  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Can  j^ou  not  economically  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
measure  by  encouraging  the  States  to  do  that  work,  to  organize  these 
units  for  personal  contact  with  the  mother? 

Miss  Abbott.  Oh,  yes,  they  will;  that  is  the  way  they  will  spend 
their  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  your  ultimate  plan  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  should  be  your  ultimate  plan,  should  it  not  t 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  and  we  are  already  doing  that.     We  get  every 

day  a  great  many  individual  inquiries  from  mothers  with  reference 

to  the  problems  connected  with  thier  children,  child-health  inquiries, 

and  in  replying  to  those  we  give  them  the  information  the3*  ask,  hut 

we  make  it  a  regular  practice  always  to  say,  if  the  inquiry  is  from  a 

State  in  which  tney  are  doing  work  of  that  sort,  ''You  have  a  State 

child  hygiene  division  in  your  State  department  of  health.     The 

director  is  so  and  so.     I  think  if  you  will  write  them  you  will  jret 

M  additional  help."     We  try  to  divert  as  many  of  those  letters  to  the 

^  States  as  we  can,  because  we  know  whether  you  increase  our  appro- 

^a  priation  by  $50,000  or  not,  that  $50,000  is  nothing  compared  with 

-m^  the  generalproblem  of  reaching  all  the  mothers  and  fathers  on  this 

j^^  problem.     We  would  have  to  nave  an  enormous  local  organizati^m 

"  ""  for  it  and  this  we  do  not  of  course  contemplate,  so  we  try  to  direct 

them  to  their  State  centers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yesterday  Mr.  Gompers  spoke  of  a  number  of  puh- 
lications  and  dodgers  which  your  bureau  has  gotten  out  for  tho 
instruction  of  mothers,  etc.  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  your  means  of  acquainting  the  public  with 
your  activities  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  one  means;  yes.     We  have  several  popular 
bulletins  for  mothers:  Prenatal  Care.  Infant  Care,  and  Child  Care- 
up  to  6  years  of  age.     These  are  most  popular.     The  demand  is  far 
beyond  our  resources. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  copies  of  those  with  you? 

Miss  Abbott.  No;  T  have  not.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  send  some  copies  for  the  members  of  the 
committee — a  complete  set  of  your  publications  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  The  demands  for  Infant 
Care,  which  was  the  first  one  of  these  that  the  bureau  issued,  are 
very  much  greater — and  have  been  every  year — than  we  can  supply. 
We* get  about  6,000  individual  letters  from  mothers  asking  for  Infant 
Care  every  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  this  dodger  you  get  out  and  circulate  to  sueh 
a  lai]ge  extent  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  a  short  dodger  which  gives  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  longer  bulletins.  The  dodgers  are  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  malnutrition,  exercise,  care  of  tne  baby,  etc. 
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Mr.  GwPPlN.  You  will  send  us  copies  of  those  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  have  to  do  both 
a  scientific  study  and  a  statistical  study  of  child  care  that  appeals 
primarily  to  the  specialist,  and  another  type  best  suited  for  the  use 
of  the  mother. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  the  maternity  bill  it  is  provided: 

That  the  additional  appropriation  herein  proposed  shall  be  apportioned  15,000  lo 
f>ach  Stat«  and  the  halaocp  amon^  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  their  popuU- 
tinn  Ivears  It  the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
Vnited  Stat«e  cenaus. 

In  your  answer  will  you  just  insert  in  the  record  that  apportion- 
ment? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Dickinson.  So  that  if  anyone  asks  us  on  the  floor  we  will 
have  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  that  in  the 
record;  will  you  do  so? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 
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5:000.00 

1R,6JB. 

Oregon 

TK1,3I« 

.7Mlt9« 

10,21a 

P.nn^™nto.... 

g,7»017 

8.2IBZ37S 

5^000.00 

»t>ia9g 

Rhode  Inlnd... 

60*,xn 

ooaoo 

5,  ooaoo 

9]07S. 

.^ooaoo 

11:^^615 

South  Dmkota.'/ 

'saeiMT 

:S04M3»  i 

5, 00a  00 

1.290.11 

TeoDBwee 

2,J17,W5 

5,  ooaoo 

U.  787  55 

x'.m. 

T«i» 

4,«63,221! 

ooaoo 

5, 00a  00 

3i:(5a.52 

X.tiO. 

M8>S 

5,000.00 

342.  IW 

isMTTSl         5 

5;ooaoo 

l:mS 

7, 37*. 

VlrgUila 

!,3M,IS7 

5, 00a  00 

15,574.00 

X.^li. 

l^^nii::: 

L3see2i 

I.2SSB6W        5 

000.00 

5,00a  00 

B.IM.55 

14^  IW. 

i>n>i 

L3M3»3         5 

000.00 

5,  ooaoo 

9,871.74 

I4:X7L 

vrimooaS. 

2,tSa.<K7 

£5002a7        5 

000.00 

slooaoo 

17,751.02 

22,751. 

Wy<Hnln« 

iu.m 

.IMB«4fi         5 

000.00 

5, 00a  00 

«.31L 

Friday,  February  1 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU. 

STATEH EVTS  OF  HISS  XAZT  AVSKRSOF,  DIBECTOR, . 
AOITES     L.     PETERSOH,     ASSISTANT     DIEECTOB, 
BUBEATT. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Miss  Anderson,  you  are  the  Director  of  th( 
Bureau  ^ 

Miss  Anderson.  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  Dept 
Labor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriatioD  for  1922  is  $75,000* 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  asking  for  1923  for  JIOO.OOO  i 

Miss  Anderson.  Ves. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  kindly  state  how  jou  expect  t< 
additional  S25,000  and  how  badly  you  need  it? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau  si 
been  in  existence  has  been  to  make  investigations  reque8te< 
organizations,  governors  of  States,  State  departments  of 
women's  organizations,  such  as  the  Federation  of  Womc 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  They  I 
us  to  make  investigations  of  women  in  industry  in  the  Sta 
year  we  have  made  investigations  in  Kentucky,  Georg 
Island,  and  we  have  just  completed  an  investigation  in  St 
Una;  we  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  the  Bureau  of  Engi 
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at  the  request  of  the  director  and  a  study  of  conditio! 
-bag  equipment  shop  of  the  Post  Office  Department  ai 
if  the  Postmaster  General.     We  begin  an  investigation  u 

Alabama  this  month.  We  have  made  plans  to  mak 
tion  in  Missouri  after  we  finish  Alabama.  These  invea 
!  mainly  on  working  conditions,  hours,   and  wages. 

otganizations  want  to  use  the  results  of  these  investiga 
cts  for  legislative  purposes  in  the  States.     We  have  at 

make  three  investigations  requested  during  the  last  yei 
af  the  lack  of  sufficient  money. 

aeans  we  are  pursuing  one  line  of  investigation  only,  w 
the  bureau's  creative  act,  we  should  be  making  ori 

For  instance,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  kno 
or  not  women  are  provided  with  facibties  in  the  factoi 
'  can  sit  down,  because  there  is  nothing  more  fatiguing 
/o  stand  on  the  feet  all  day  long,  and  there  is  practical 
1  that  can  not  at  least  have  either  a  rest  period  or  an  b\U 
Ltting  and  standing.  For  instance,  in  a  candy  factory 
tana  all  the  time,  causing  swollen  feet  and  innumerable  < 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  that  operation 
irformed  while  sitting  or  standing.  Really,  very  often,  i 
gh  the  factories,  we  are  asked  by  the  manufacturer 
ion  as  to  what  would  be  considered  improvements,  ett 
dng  conditions.  We  ought  to  be  making  investiga 
m  State  investigations. 
aiFFLN.  Will  you  pardon  me  there,  Miss  Anderson  f 

.NDEKSON.    Yes. 

tiPFiM.  jn  what  States  do  you  find  those  conditions  to 
you  speak — lack  of  proper  comforts  for  female  wor 
Miommodations,  and  so  forth? 

J4DEBHON.  In  all  States,  where  we  have  made  investiga 
found  good  and  bad  conditions.  One  plant  in  a  State 
y  gooif  conditions,  and  another  plant,  perhaps  acrosi 
.ay  have  very  bad  conditions  in  the  same  industry. 
UFFiN.  Do  you  not  find  some  of  the  States  have  tnese  1 
the  benefit  of  women  1 
lNDEESON.  Yes. 

UFFIN.  And  other  States  have  not  f 
J4DERSON.  Yes;  we  have  found  a  great  deal  of  variatif 
!s,  and  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  nave  much  more  uiii 
Ls  in  the  State  laws,  because  of  competition  between 
turers,  if  nothing  else. 

tiFFiPi.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showii^  the  S 
ive  labor  laws  affecting  the  comfort  of  women,  and  t 
,ve  not  % 

j*DBRSOS.  Yes;  we  have  compiled  a  bulletin,  No.  16,  "! 
cting  women  workers,"  In  this  we  have  all  the  State 
women.  In  it  we  have  also  colored  maps  showing  the  d 
in  the  different  States. 


ntEVE.  Now,  Miss  Anderosn,  I  am  very  much  interest* 
1  say,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  take  some  one  Sti 
,,  for  instance,  is  a  splendid  State — and  give  us  just  a 
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idea  of  your  mode  of  operating.  What  do  you  do;  who  do  you  send. 
in  the  nrst  phice,  to  Alabama,  and  how  many  peojple  do  you  send  ? 
What  we  want  to  laiow  is  what  you  are  doing.  We  do  not  care  so 
much  about  these  books  and  printed  matter,  but  we  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  right  now. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  go  into  the  factories  and  we  look  over  the 
working  conditions,  such  as  the  lighting,  ventilation,  guarding  of  the 
machinery,  seating,  cleaning,  toilet  facilities,  rest  rooms,  and  lunch 
rooms.  In  one  place  we  find  excellent  facilities  and  in  the  next  place 
we  find  just  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do,  right  there,  when  you  find  a  reverse 
condition  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  After  all  the  information  for  the  State  has  been 
gathered  we  compile  it  and  issue  a  report. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  all  you  do — ^make  a  report  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  take  it  up  with  the  people  who  are  interested. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  take  it  up  with  the  owner  of  the  factory  ( 

Miss  Anderson,  if  he  wants  us  to;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  probably  would,  or  he  would  not  ask  you  to  go 
in  there. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  saj  very  often  he  does.     Very  often  he  asks 

our  agents  for  information  and  advice,  and  if  they  say  '*  these  walls 

I  look  pretty  dirty"  or  *' these  floors  look  pretty  dirty,     he  often  goes 

^  right  to  work  and  cleans  them  up.    The  management  of  any  factory 

included  in  our  investigations  is  gladly  given  a  detailed  report  on 

his  plant,  if  he  asks  for  it. 

Mr.  Ouver.  I  presume  you  file  a  statement  of  that  kind  with  the 
^IJJ  State  officials  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  do;  when  it  is  desired  we  file  with  State 
oflicials  the  detailed  reports  on  the  establishments  visited,  otherwise 
we  file  a  general  report.  Where  the  governor  asks  for  that  informa- 
tion we  file  a  statement  with  him  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  go  on  and  give  us  a  little  statement  in  connection 
with  the  things  you  are  doing. 

Miss  Anderson.  In  connection  with  the  wages,  we  copy  the 
earnings  of  the  women  from  the  pay  roll.  You  understand,  we 
never  go  in  and  say  **You  must  give  us  this  information."  It  is 
all  voluntary  with  the  manufacturers,  and  they  cooperate  with  us 
verv  satisfactorily.  We  take  the  week's  earnings  from  the  pay  roll 
and.  when  we  can  find  the  number  of  actual  hours  worked  as  well 
as  the  pay,  we  take  this  record,  too.  We  also  record  the  scheduled 
hours;  that  is,  what  the  firm  tells  us  their  regular  hours  are  by  the 
day  or  week.  We  compile  that  information  in  statistical  form  and, 
combining  it  with  the  other  information  on  working  conditions,  we 
make  a  report  to  the  people  in  the  States  who  have  asked  us  particu- 
larly to  do  the  investigation.  We  also  send  this  report  to  the  firms 
that  we  have  visited.  You  understand,  of  course,  we  have  no  legis- 
lative powers  and  can  only  collect  information  and  give  it  to  the 
people  in  the  States  so  that  they  can  act  upon  it  themselves. 

Air.  Shreve.  Just  how  do  you  disseminate  this  information  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  have  re^lar  investigation  blanks  for  the 
information  that  we  ask.  We  bring  those  blanks  back  into  the  office 
and  compute  that  information  and  put  it  in  statistical  form  and  then 
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3Ur  reports  and  bsue  them.     When  the  report  is  issued  it  i 

lose  peisons  on  our  maihug  list  who  tue  interested  in  thi 

Qaterial.     Xews  releases  are  also  sent  to  the  pHpejs,  an 

tides  to  magazines. 

[REVE.  Do   Tou   secure    this   informHtioii    largelv    throuf; 

■ervice  or  through  the  circulation  of  a  ()^uesti(uwturt>  ( 

SDERSON.  Entirely  through  personal  visits  at  the  faotorj 

^hedules  only  for  recording  tne  data.     We  use  no  questico' 

atsoever, 

VER.  How  thorough  is  your  examination  of  these  condition 

«DBR80N'.  We  make  as  thorough  investigations  as  pos^hli 
I  attempt  to  include  every  estaolishment  employing  womei 
•r  to  get  representative  estabhshments  in  all  indtiRtrif 
;  a  sufficiently  lara:e  number  of  women  to  form  a  satisfactnr 
inclusions.  In  the  different  State  studies  we  Imve  alroad 
number  of  women  included  has  ranged  between  5,000  an 

i£VE.  How  much  investigating  have  you  done  in  Alabama 
4DER80N.  We  are  about  to  begin  an  investigation  in  Alt 

[FFiN.  Does  it  not  also  depend  upon  the  laltor  conditions  i 
3  themselves,  as  to  how  far  the  States  have  passed  an 
aws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  i 
iDEKSON.   Yes. 

\FFis.  That  lai^eiy  governs,  does  it  not? 
iDERSOX.  Yes.  We  always  find  out,  for  instance,  if  we  d 
beforehand,  the  conditions  in  the  State,  what  laws  ther 
regulations  have  been  made  by  State  industrial  commit 
i  we  work  in  close  cooperation  with  either  the  industrii 
ins  or  the  State  labor  departments,  whichever  it  may  be, 
JFFIN.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State,  you  have  n 
•Ai  go  in  there  whatsoever? 

IDEKSON.  They  have  a  very  good  industrial  board. 
[FFiN.  There  are  very  full  and  complete  laws  on  the  statut 
re  providing  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  i 

SDKRSOK.  We  have  been  asked  to  go  into  New  York  an' 
el  study,  but  we  could  not.  That  was  one  of  the  request 
d;  we  could  not  undertake  so  large  a  study,  for  financii 

iFFiN.  To  study  the  employment  0/  women  in  hotels  ? 
•iDERSON.  Yes;  to  study  the  employment  of  women  in  th 

[FFix.  Who  made  that  request? 

!«DERSON'.  The  woman  in  industry  division  of  tlic  Slat 
commission. 

[FFis.  The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  ? 
iDERSON.  Yes;  the  request  was  made  last  spring, 
imx.  They  are  investigating  that  thing  now  tncmoelvea 
NDER80N.  The  Consumer's    League    is    making    a   smal 
ion. 

iFFix.  What  was  the  idea  of  askipg  your  department  t* 
nd  cover  the  ground  they  had  alreat^  covered  1 
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Miss  Anderson.  They  had  not  covered  it.  They  did  not  feel 
themselves  they  were  sufficiently  equipped,  and  if  we  had  all  gone  in 
together  it  would  have  been  a  more  thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  problem  is  there  there,  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  women  hotel  employees  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  There  is  tne  problem,  particularly  in  the  summer 
hotels,  of  housing — the  living-m  system.  It  is  also  a  seasonal 
industry.  There  are  some  hotels  m  New  York  City  that  have 
excellent  working  conditions,  and  there  are  others  which  are  not 
good.  There  is  a  great  question  about  hours,  as  the  hotels  are 
exempted  under  the  State  laws,  and  the  housing  and  the  food  under 
the  living-in  system. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I5^ow,  Miss  Anderson,  wiU  you  tell  us  about  how  you 
distributed  the  $75,000  you  had  last  year,  and  the  year  before? 
You  have  that  statement,  have  you  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  be  all  right  if  you  put  that  statement  in  the 
record,  and  for  you  just  to  toucn  the  high  points  now. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  will  insert  here  the  estimate  for  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  which  was  accepted  in  every  item  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  shown  by  its  report  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  present  time? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  have  a  balance  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  budgeted  according  to  the  appropriation  allowed  for  1922.  We 
are  always  very  careful  to  do  that. 

Estimate  for  the  Women's  Bureau  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  19ii 


Employees. 


Director 

Assistant  director 

Chief  clerk 

Statistician 

Secretary  to  director 

Editor 

Research  assistants 

Industrial  supervisor 

Industrial  assistants 

Industrial  agents 

Soeelal  agents,  Si,800  to  $1,000. 

Clerks,  $1,800  to  $1,200 

Messenger 


alaries. 


OTHEE  OBJKCTS  OF  EXPENDrTURE. 

Per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 

Transportation 

Material  for  reports  and  exhibits 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  including  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service 


Total. 


Rate  per 
annum. 


$5,000 
3,500 
2,500 
2,500 
1,900 
2,200 
2,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 


1,080 


2 

2 

10 

12 

1 


Estimated, 

Estimated. 

1023. 

1022. 

Number. 

yumter. 

1 

1 

(») 

(») 

(«) 

(*) 

2 

(*) 

1 

Expended. 
1921. 


Snmbtr. 


(•) 


1 
10 
12 

1 


I 
I 
I 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
«k 
>k 
I 


•(        $67,880 


I 


15,700 
8,500 
7,320 

600 


$57,400 


8,600 
6,500 
2,000 

500 


$50,T2N 


6,9< 

11,527 

300 


100,000 


75,000 


75,l1l« 


^  Salary  of  position  reduced  to  $2,000  by  the  proviso  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  act  of  1922. 
I  Persons  performing  the  duties  of  these  positions  are  included  with  clerks  receiving  $1,800. 

PROPOSED  INVESTIQATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  how  yeu  propose  to  dis- 
tribute this  extra  $25,000  you  are  asking  for  ? 
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Ande&bon.  We  propose  to  extend  our  inveBtigations.  For 
»,  we  would  like  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  question  of 
ork.  Piecework  is  carried  on  pnncipally  in  the  women- 
dng  industries,  and  the  question  is  its  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
.  It  may  be  all  right,  or  it  may  be  harmful.  We  ought  to 
ffhat  its  effect  really  is. 

I  the  other  investigation,  the  chairs  and  the  working  facilities 
len  in  the  factories. 

FOB    EUMINAtlON   OF   PROVISIONS    kESTRICTINO   SALARIBB. 

>uld  like  to  say  something  about  the  proviso  in  the  bill  for  the 
ion  of  the  salaries.  Last  year  there  was  a  proviso  inserted 
reads  that  we  can  not  pay  more  than  $1,800  per  annum,  with 
:eption  of  one  at  $5,000,  one  at  $3,500,  and  three  at  S2,000  each, 
^e  thousand  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollar  positions 

director  and  assistant  director,  whose  salaries  are  provided  for 
creative  act.  So  that  the  proviso  really  affects  the  $1,800  and 
ree  at  $2,000.     We  have  found  that  a  tremendous  handicap, 

making  a  comparison  with  the  provisos  for  other  bureaus  we 
at  that  is  the  most  limited  proviso  that  has  been  given  in  any 

3hbeve.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised  ? 
Anderson.  Yes;  we  would. 
^HREVE.  To  about  what  amount  ^ 

Anderson.  If  we  could  have  it  as  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
1  it,  that  would  form  a  satisfactory  workmg  oasis  for  us  at 
ne.  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  insert  which  shows 
re  need  as  experts  and  shows  what  the  proviso  has  done  to 
be  six  months  it  has  been  in  operation. 
Sbreve.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record. 
Anderson.  It  is  as  follows:  The  position  of  industrial  super- 
t  $3,000  per  annum  is  vacant,  as  no  one  qualified  to  fill  it  can 
cured  for  leas  salary.  One  industrial  assistant  reduced  from 
to  $2,000;  chief  clerk  reduced  from  $2,500  to  $2,000;  statis- 
■educed  from  $2,240  to  $2,000;  two  industrial  agents  reduced 
!,200  to  $1,800;  one  editor  reduced  from  $2,200  to  $1,800;  one 
h  assistant  reduced  from  $2,000  to  $1,800;  one  research  as- 
reduced  from  $1,840  to  $1,800,  and  secretary  to  the  director 
1  from  $2,040  to  $1,800.  That  is  what  it  has  meant  to  us. 
smbers  of  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Bureau  who  accepted  de- 
did  so  in  the  hope  that  this  restriction  would  be  for  one  year 
In  the  past  six  mouths  the  bureau  has  had  four  resignations 
;ial  agents  and  one  assistant  editor,  because  of  the  higher 
I  secured  in  other  positions  and  because  there  are  no  chances 
motion  in  the  bureau.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  staff  num- 
ily  29  in  all  and  that  four  of  the  five  resignations  came  from 
cstigational  staff,  which  comprises  only  seven  people,  it  can 
be  seen  what  this  proviso  has  done  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
In  a  recent  civil-service  examination  held  by  the  Women's 
I  for  information  assistants,  which  means  writing  and  editing 
lorta,  and  for  which  a  salary  of  only  $1,800  could  be  offered, 
ro  people  took  the  examination.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
iry  was  not  adequate  for  the  expert  work  which  has  to  bo  donp. 
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Candidates  for  these  positions  must  have  a  college  education  and  a 

treat  deal  of  experience,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  accept  $4.88  a 
ay,  after  the  reduction  for  the  retirement  fund  is  made,  which  is 
the  pay  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  who  needs  no  preparation  for  the 
work  he  is  doing.  The  resignations  from  the  bureau  and  securing 
positions  at  higner  rates  of  pay  by  those  who  resigned  occurred  in 
the  last  six  months  *of  1921,  when  unemployment  was  the  most 
severe  in  the  history  of  the  country  in  private  employment,  and  when 
a  large  number  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in  the  Government 
had  been  dismissed.  If  better  positions  can  be  secured  so  readily 
during  such  a  period  by  those  whose  training  and  experience  fits 
them  for  the  work  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
bureau  faces  the  possibility  of  even  more  extensive  changes  than  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  during  the  period  of  less  industrial  depression. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  let  me  understand  you.  You  are  asking  for  an 
increase  in  salaries  in  six  clerkships  above  $2,000? 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  as  I  figure  it.     Of  course,  this  is  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  and  you  make  your  own  salaries,  but  you  want  the 
limitation  removed  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  pay  six  people  now  in 
your  employ  the  sum  of  $2,000  or  over;  is  that  right? 
Miss  Anderson.  No;  six  people  more  than  $2,000. 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  another  thing,  that 
#  the  Women's  Bureau  does  not  receive  the  bonus.     That  is  another 

^  proposition  to  bear  in  mind;  when  we  say  their  salary  is  $2,000,  it  is 

a  $2,000  and  not  $2,240. 

^  Mr.  Oliver.  How  do  the  salaries  you  have  spoken  of  compare  with 

the  salaries  paid  positions  in  other  bureaus  doing  similar  work? 

Miss  Anderson.  I  might  illustrate  that  by  saying  that  we  have  a 
statistician.    We  got  her  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 

Baid  her  $2,240.  When  she  came  to  us  the  Commissioner  of  the 
ureau  of  Labor  Statistics  said  that  she  was  in  many  respects  his  best 
statistician.  His  statisticians  get  $2,500  and  $3,000.  And  we  had 
to  reduce  her;  we  were  not  paying  even  the  full  salary  and  we  had  to 
reduce  her  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  had  you  been  paying  her  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  $2,240.  If  we  nad  had  the  bonus  privilege  it 
would  have  helped  some;  but  being  deprived  of  that,  we  really  de- 
moted our  experts  twice,  which  is  very  severe  in  its  effect  on  the  bu- 
reau's work. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  feel  you  could  do  the  work  more  efficiently 
within  the  appropriation  that  was  allowed  if  this  limitation  was  re- 
moved ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  we  do;  very  decidedly  so.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  more  than  anything  else  is  this  large  labor  turnover.  We  are  all 
the  time  taking  on  new  people. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  I  understand,  taking  a  survey  of  your  work  for 
1922,  you  feel  that  the  amount  ftppropriated  ift  sufficient  provided 
you  are  given  a  larger  discretion  as  to  the  amouiu  that  should  be  paid 
to  your  employees? 

Miss  Anderson.  It  would  help,  but  it  would  allow  us  to  do  other 
much  needed  work. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  You  want  six  people  about  $2,000,  where  you 
now  have  only  two  ? 
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Andebson.  We  have  not  anybody  now  above  $2,000  ( 
'ector  and  assistant  director,  and  we  want  six  above  i 
ve  of  the  director  and  assistant  director,  and  it  mu 
in  mind  that  we  do  not  receive  the  bonus. 
Oliver.  And  I  assume,  referring  to  the  salaries  you  ha 
Rxed,  that  they  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  that  you  s 
to  restore  to  that  class,  and  that  that  class  would  be  youi 
event  the  limitation  was  removed? 

Ankerson.  Yes.  I  might  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Efli< 
mmer,  in  allocating  the  positions  of  the  Government,  wai 

us,  and  the  salaries  would  be  about  the  same  as  they 
the  proviso  was  inserted  in  the  bill, 
Shheve.  Now,  Miss  Anderson,  when  you  revise  your 

if  you  will  just  put  in  the  part  of  your  table  which  I 
ed.  I  think  it  would  be  very  instructive  to  the  commit 

Anderson,  Yes. 

DiCKiN.soK.  In  case  your  appropriation  is  cut  down  to  $7. 
ne  as  it  is  for  this  vear,  would  vou  still  want  this  limii 
!d?  '  '      .    .      .        . 

Anderson.  Oh,  my,  yes.  The  limitation  is  a  very 
ition  for  us. 

NL-MBEE   OF    EMPLOYEES — SALARIES. 

Griffin.  Miss  Anderson,  will  you  give  us  a  general  id 

method  of  operation  of  your  bureau?  Beginning  with 
igton  office,  just  state  what  the  force  is  and  what  you 
3n  of  bureaus  is  and  how  you  do  your  work, 

Anderson,  That  will  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 
Griffin,  Yes:  but  can  not  you  do  it  now — just  give 

view  and  brief  summary  / 

Anderson.  Yes.  We  have  a  total  of  29  in  the  bu 
ve  in  our  office  here  in  Washington  19  people.  That  i 
ector's  office  with  her  secretary,  the  assistant  directoi 
lerk,  stenographers  and  clerks,  a  statistical  expert,  an< 
,  and  two  research  assistants. 
Griffin.  You  appear  to  have  5-5  employees  altogether 

Anderson.  No;  29  employees  altogether,  and  19  of 
ited  in  Washington, 

Dickinson.  What  do  you  pay  your  experts  that  you  sent 
iff erent  States  ? 

Anderson,  We  can  only  pay  them  $1,800,  with  the  per 
1  the  field,  and  we  usually  send  some  one  in  charge  of  I 
at  person  is  now  being  paid  $2,000,  When  we  havt 
in  tne  field,  the  person  m  chaise  of  the  second  party,  be 
imitation  of  the  proviso,  can  only  be  paid  $1,800,  the  saj 
;nts  whose  work  she  directs, 

Dickinson.  Then  you  send  one  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $2 
Anderson.  No;  we  send  about  four  with  salaries  of  $1,£ 

and  one  at  $2,000  into  the  field. 

Dickinson.  That  field  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  inspec 
Anderson.  Tliat  is  a  matter  of  investigation;  yes. 
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Mr.  Dickinson.  How  does  the  pay  of  those  inspectors  compare 
with  the  pay  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  where  they  are  graded 
and  must  have  an  educational  requirement  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  such  in- 
dustrial experts.  You  see,  our  people  have  to  be  special  investiga- 
tors— ^not  only  investigators  but  thev  also  have  to  be  experts  in 
industry.  There  are  very  few  people  who  can  (jualify  for  these 
positions,  as  our  examinations  have  proved.  For  instance,  we  could 
not  send  a  woman  into  a  factory  who  did  not  know  factory  conditions. 
That  would  not  be  fair  to  eitrier  employers  or  employees.  We  re- 
quire in  the  agent  personality  which  will  inspire  confidence.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  in  and  demand  things.  We  go  in  with  their 
knowledge  and  cooperation. 

ACTIVITIES   IN    8TATE8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  States  have  you  visited  so  far? 

Miss  Anderson.  Kansas,  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
.  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  South  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  am  interested  in  Iowa.     I  want  to  know  what 

you  did  out  in  Iowa,  and  what  you  found. 

*  Miss  Anderson.  We  went  out  there  at  the  request  of  the  Iowa 

K  bureau  of  labor  statistics  to  investigate  the  hours  and  working  con- 

•  ^  ditions  of  the  wage-earning  women.   .The  request  came  mainly  be- 

^3  cause  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Federation  of  Women's 

^3  Clubs  wanted  the  information.     They  wanted  information  so  that 

i^>  they  could  go  before  the  legislative  body  and  ask  for  a  limitation  of 

hours  in  Iowa.     Iowa  is  one  of  the  six  States  in  the  Union  that  has 
no  limitation  of  hours  for  women  in  industry. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Did  they  go  before  the  legislature  with  that  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  They  did.  They  introduced  a  bill,  but  it  did  not 
pass.  I  understand  that  they  are  again  working  on  it  for  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  women  emplo^'ed  in 
factories  in  Iowa  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  and  the  number  is  increasing  all  the  time, 
because  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  industrial  State.  There 
are  a  great  many  women  in  the  packing  industry  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shreve,  How  many  States  have  regulations  governing  women  I 

Miss  Anderson.  There  are  43.  There  are  five  States  that  have  no 
limitation  of  hours. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  five  States  have  not  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Iowa,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Florida,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  have  no  law  at  all  protecting  women  as  to  the 
hours  of  labor  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  they  have  nothing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Going  back  to  the  organization  of  your  bureau,  1  find 
in  the  Budget  that  you  had  28  employees  outside  of  the  director,  in 
1921. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1923  you  ask  for  34  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Outside  of  the  director  and  assistant  director ! 
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NDEBSON.    Yes. 

JFFiN.  That  provides  for  six  additional  employees. 

NUERSON.   Yes. 

LiFFiN.  You  have  stated  already,  I  believe,  what  you  intenc 

-h  thorn  f 

NDERSON.   Yes. 

iiFFiN.  Now,  how  is  this  force  divided;  are  thev  all  kept  ii 

NDERSON.  No:  they  would  be  divided  between  the  office  ir 

ton  and  the  field  with  official  station  in  Washington.     As  w( 

re  field  agents,  we  would  have  to  increase  the  Washington 

>ro  portion. 

IIFFIN.  Does  the  28  include  your  field  agents,  for  1921! 

.NDERSON.  Yes;  all  employees. 

tiFFiN.  How  many  of  that  2S  were  sent  on  field  work  dunn^ 

NDERSON.  Nine  including  the  industrial  assistants  in  charge 
ed  on  field  investigations. 

RiFFiN.  You  have  no  field  headquarters  or  stations  in  ani 
suppose  ? 

NDEKBOJJ.    No. 

tiFFiN.  You  operate  direct  from  Washington ! 

.NDERSON.  From  Washington,  yes. 

RIFFIN.  You  send  your  agents  wherever  their  services   an 

necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the  information  for  which  yoi 

ng? 

.NDERSON.    Yes. 

IIFFIN.  Now,  will  not  j-our  activities  necessarily  be  confine( 
States  where  they  have  no  laws  protecting  women  in  hour 

lNDERSON.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  investiga 

■d  for  related  to  hours  of  labor. 

RIFFIN.  Ought  you   not  to  concentrate  your  efforts  upoi 

ates? 

.NDERSON.  Their  needs  are  greatest. 

oiFFiN,  You  could  very  well  afford  tp  leave  the  other  Statei 

t  their  own  remedies — the  States  where  they  have  reachet 

t  of  realizing  that  such  legislation  is  necessary  ? 

\.NDERSON.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.    Take  thi 

idustry,  for  instance,  in  which  women  are  entering   at   i 

:e  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  the  rubber  manufacturer 

£ed  us  to  come  in  and  give  them  information  relating  t 

IS  under  which  women  should  be  employed. 

RIFFIN.  Where  do  those  manufactures  center,  chiefly,  in  th 

Itates? 

Vnderson.  The  rubber  industry  is   carried   on   chiefly   ij 

ew  York,   New  Jersey,   Connecticut,   and  Massachusetts 

e  principal  States  I  have  in  mind. 

coOPBRATioK  wrra  statx  indubtbial  boabos. 

BIFFIN.  How  far  do  you  cooperate  with  the  State  industria 
1  securing  inf ormation  t 
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Miss  Anderson,  We  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fulles 
Ve  never  go  into  a  State  without  conferring  and  coopera 
hem. 

Mr.  GRiFFi.t.  So  that  if  you  get  complaints  from  a  Sti 
las  an  industrial  board,  do  jou,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refe 
he  State  industrial  board  first  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  very  often  get  a  complaint  that 
re  not  enforced,  or  women  are  working  over  hours,  or  oi 
ilaints.     We  immediately  refer  that  to  the  State  commissi 
an  not  enforce  any  laws  or  regulations.     That  is  a  State  fu 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  should  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the  industi 
if  the  State. 

Miss  Anderson,  It  does  if  there  is  one,  or  to  the  agency  i 
nforcing  power. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Your  imphed  admission  to  Mr.  Griffin's 
hat  your  efforts  were  largely  in  those  States  where  they  ha 
egulating  it  now  might  be  misunderstood  in  this  way,  tl 
itner  five  States  were  to  pass  laws,  your  bureau  would  be  i 
fou  ought  to  be  careful,  because  some  Congressman  will  h 
hat  on  the  floor. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  think  that  has  to  be  nualified,  becauai 
aws  entirely,  but  other  matters,  with  whicn  we  deal. 

Mr,  HuTcinNSON,  I  see  on  page  191  you  say  "Purchase  ol 
or  reports."     What  do  you  mean  by  tnat? 

Miss  Anderson.  Where  valuable  material  relating  to  si 
^hich  the  bureau  is  interested  has  been  compiled  and  not  ] 
t  is  much  cheaper  to  purchase  it  than  to  do  the  work  over  ai 
nd  compile  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  purchase  it.  do  you! 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  any  material  that  we  can  get  from  tl 
f  the  department,  or  from  any  other  library,  we  use.  Bu 
ther  material,  such  as  described  above.  We  buy  reports  1 
een  written,  because  there  is  no  use  of  our  going  out  t«  get 
tiat  has  already  been  collected  if  it  is  valuable  to  our  wort 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  spending  much  money  for  that 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  we  have  not  spent  very  much. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  the  amount 

Miss  Anderson.  We  spent  a  little  over  $5,000  in  1921 
urpoae. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  data  that  goes  in  your  rej 
o  not  mean  the  paper  or  work  or  anything  like  that? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  is  right;  it  only  includes  the  data. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  a  bill  penmng  in  Congress  kno^ 
latemity  bill.     Will  that  absorb  your  bureau,  or  will  you  a 

Miss  Anderson.  The  Children's  Bureau  will  administer  tl 

Mr.  HtrrCHiNsoN.  That  is  a  separate  bureau  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  ours  is  the  Women's  Bureau. 
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CE3N80N.  What  results  have  been  forthcoming  from  tt 
liahed  by  your  bureau,  in  the  way  of  constructive  legisli 
■  you  can  suggest  ? 

MDERSON.  The  results  are  hard  to  enumerate.  There  hi 
jat  deal  of  resultant  education  and  there  has  been  a  great  dei 
t  aroused  on  the  employment  of  women  that  has  never  bee 
lefore.  I  can  not  mention  anv  particular  results  that  ha^ 
lined;  laws  have  been  passed  but  I  can  not  say  that  it  wi 
ue  to  our  investigations,  but  our  reports  have  nelped. 
HKiNsoN.  The  purpose  of  that  question  was  this:  You  ai 
r  an  increase  of  $25,000;  this  is  a  strenuous  time  for  tfa 
tates  Treasury,  and  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  nc 
:ency  exists  sufficiently  in  your  department  so  that  we  woul 
id  in  expanding  your  expenditures  and  imposing  the  addi 
•den  on  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 
NDBRSON.  Well,  the  emei^ncy  does  exist.  I  think  it  ii 
gress  to  decide  how  much  we  should  have,  but  the  emergenc; 
,,  because  we  have  women  working  in  industries  under  coc 
at  ought  not  to  continue.  And  it  is  a  question  of  limitin 
ties  of  our  bureau.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  employ 
'omen  had  a  most  important  bearing  not  only  on  the  healtl 
re  of  the  workers  themselves  but  upon  the  future  citizen 
ation.  America  will  be  as  strong  as  her  women  is  tb 
Bureau  motto. 

vER.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  point  ou 
11  were  prevented,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  last  yeai 
g  very  ureently  needed  work? 
(DEBSON.   Yes. 

rvER.  And  how  you  expect  to  expend  this  additional  fund 
en  to  you.  I  think  Congress  will  want  something  concret 
iild  justify  the  appropriation  of  the  additional  amount  yoi 

iDBRSON.  You  want  us  to  insert  that? 

VER.  I  would  like  you  to  do  that;  yes. 

IDER30N.  'We  will  insert  that. 

[VEB.  I  think  if  you  will  take  the  work  you  did  last  yea 

point  out  wherein  you  were  limited  in  the  work  you  shoul( 

s  by  reason  of  the  appropriation,  and  then  demonstrate 

work  can  progress  and  wherte  you  expect  to  use  this  addi 

,000,  it  would  help  you. 

[DERSON.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

le  additional  125,000  would  be  Hsed  to  extend  our  inveetiKftlin^  work 
resent  time  this  work  has  been  concerned  largely  with  inveslifsliODB  o 
I,  and  working  conditiooB  for  women  in  different  Statee.  The  hrta  gath 
these  inveHUj^atioDB  are  important  and  fundamental,  but  they  do  no 
very  eignificant  phased  of  women's  emplo^Tnent.  Among  the  Bubjecti 
creased  appropriation  would  permit  the  Women's  Pnreaii  to  eludy  ari 
n  production' of  poeture  at  work  and  of  lighting  and  veDtllalion.  Thi 
yatem  involving  constant  repitilion  of  one  or  more  motionB  at  high  speet 
eat  tencior ;  the  reatilta  of  the  emplo}  ment  of  women  in  haxardous  indus 
ecta  of  Bpeciai  legislation  to  provide  reaeonable  hours,  wages,  or  worhin) 
—22 55 
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conditions  for  women;  all  thei^  are  que^^iions  which  are  uigently  in  need  of  attention. 
And  this  attention  must  be  keen  and  painstaking  and  informed.  Investi^tions  of 
Btich  Hubjects  as  the?e  must  ]>e  done  very  carefully  and  in- great  detail  if  their  results 
are  to  be  valuable.  For  this  reason  it  has  not  been  possible  to  undertake  them  under 
the  present  appropriation,  as  the  ^tate  investis:ation8  have  required  practically  the 
entire  resources  of  the  bureau.  With  an  increase  of  $2.'>,000  the  bureau  will  be  able 
to  continue  this  altogether  necessar>-  coopt ration  with  the  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  supplying  some  fundamental  scientific  data  upon  other  ^liiists  of  women's 
employment  in  industry. 

Jrfr.  Dickinson.  There  is  one  other  phase  of  it  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you.  You  spoke  about  no  limitation  of  hours  in  Iowa,  and  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  the  citizenship  of  Iowa.  Our  illiteracy 
is  the  lowest  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  point  that  out  in  our  Iowa  report. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  And  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  was  really  a 
demand,  over  and  above  the. present  appropriation,  so  that  we  would 
be  justified  in  expending  tne  additional  $25,006.  .  That  was  the 
reason  I  asked  you  for  the  definite  results. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  prepare  a  statement 
along  that  line  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Miss  Peterson.  Our  first  investigation  was  in  Indiana,  and  they 
are  guite  frank  to  state  that  they  feel  the  creation  of  a  division  in 
the  industrial  commission  devoting  their  time  to  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industry  was  the  direct  result  o{  our  survey. 

The  second  survev  we  made  was  a  State  survey  in  Virginia  and  the 
commissioner  of  labor  in  Virginia  has  stated  publicly  mat,  as  a  re- 
suit  of  that  investigation,  conditions  in  plants  were  improved  volun- 
tarily on  the  part  of  the  employers;  that  they  have  found  in  going 
through  that  matters  which  we  discussed  at  the  time  of  the  inves- 
tigation were  put  into  effect  bv  a  great  many  of  the  employers  be- 
cause of  suggestions  made  by  the  investigators  as  they  went  through 
and  the  appropriation  for  the  State  department  down  there  was 
doubled,  and  they  feel  that  we  gave  them  the  assistance  that  they 
needed  at  the  time,  when  they  needed  more  money  for  their  own 
State  work. 

In  Kansas  we  made  a  study  of  wages  paid  the  women,  and  the  State 
industrial  commission  followed  it  with  a  cost-of-living  study,  and  a 
minimum  wage  board  has  been  organized  as  a  direct  result  of  that. 
It  is  badly  needed,  because  the  oM  wage  rates  in.  Kansas  are  ver3% 
very  low.  The  information  which  we  gave  them  was,  as  to  the 
wages  which  were  being  paid  to  almost  6,000  women  in  Kansas,  and 
that  information  assisted  the  industrial  commission  in  carrving  on 
their  work.  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  make  tne  wage 
study  at  the  time  we  made  it. 

In  Iowa  I  had  charge  of  the  investigation. 

Miss  Anderson.  And  also  in  Kansas  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes.  I  know  quite  a  little  about  the  details  of  the 
investigation.  We  found  some  very  splendid  men  employing  women 
in  Iowa,  and  we  found  some  who  were  not  so  considerate,  ana  1  know 
these  men  who  were  doing  things  for  their  employees  were  very  glad 
we  went  in,  because  they  lelt  we  were  bringing  the^laggard  up  to  what 
they  were  doing ;  that  is,  if  legislation  followed. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  different  companies 
or  factories  you  investigated  in  Iowa  ? 
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Miss  Pktkbsox.  We  are  not  supposed  to  do  that.  We  feel  we  owe 
that  to  the  emploTers  who  aie  good  enough  to  w%>rk  with  us«  and  we 
try  not  to  discuss  them  as  indiTiduals. 

Mr.  Outer.  In  other  words,  beneficial  results  have  foUowei)  by 
the  carrring  out  of  tout  suggestions  about  women  employees  i 

Miss  t^ETRHSox.  1  think  just  contact  means  a  greal  deal.  For 
instance,  in  Iowa  a  large  number  of  plants  had  drinking  fountains,  but 
so  many  of  them  were  insanitary,  and  they  had  never  thought  alnnit 
it.  and  I  am  sure  in  Iowa  many  establishments  have  put  in  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  as  a  result  of  the  contact  alone. 

Mr.  OuTRR.  You  are  the  people  who  carry  on  these  survej's  io 
carrv  information  to  the  emplover  that  he  himself  has  no  means  of 
obtaming  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oljvrr.  Do  jou  find  they  are  very  receptive  of  it  and  usutUly 
act  on  it  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Very  receptive.  In  fact,  we  very  frequently  fimi 
they  would  like  to  have  us  stay  and  help  reorganize  their  plant  and 
make  suggestions  in  that  way. 

STATEICEHT  OF  MISS  XAEIE  L.   OBEVAUEB,   WASEINOTOH. 

D.  C. 

Miss  Obenauer.  I  am  director  of  the  Industrial  Survey  ami 
Research  Service.  That  is  not  a  Government  organization.  I  am 
here  because  I  had  charge  of  the  women's  work  before  you* had  a 
Women's  Bureau.  I  have  directed  probably  a  dozen  investigations 
into  the  conditions  surrounding  women  wage  earners  throughout  the 
country.  My  name  is  attached  to  probably  8  or  10  bulletins,  and 
I  am  still  domg  that  work. 

I  am  only  here  to  say,  if  I  can,  some  word  that  will  help  you  to  see 
just  what  effect  that  limitation  of  $1,800  has  upon  the  efficient  use 
of  the  money  you  are  appropriating  for  the  women's  work — that  and 
one  other  thing.  What  nappens  when  yoii  limit  too  much  the  work 
of  the  Womeirs  Bureau?  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  illustration. 
In  1919,  the  Womisn's  Bureau  was  asked  if  they  could  give  some 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  women  were  used  in  the  place 
of  men  during  the  war,  with  what  success,  and  to  what  extent  they 
had  been  kept.  The  Women's  Bureau  at  that  time  was  purely  an 
administratively  created  agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  going  to  live  after  the  30th  of  June. 
1919,  and  they  had  but  J40,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  a  moment  there.  Miss  Obenauer.  I  find  that  the 
Women's  Bureau  was  not  created  until  June  5,  1920. 

Miss  Obenauer.  That  was  the  statutory  bureau.  Before  that  tamo 
there  was  a  so-called  woman  in  industry  service,  created  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  a  war  emergency. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  voluntary  service  ? 

Miss  Obenauer.  Not  a  voluntary  service,  an  emergency  war 
^fvice,  and  it  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  or,  rather,  from  fiscal  year  to 
^cal  vear.  Now,  it  was  during  that  time  that  they  were  requested 
jor  information  which  I  think  you  will  admit  was  very  important  to 
h^^ve,  both  from  the  side  of  industry  and  from  the  side  of  labor, 
^e  Women's  Bureau  could  not  do  the  work  because  Congress  had 
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not  given  money  enough  for  it.  The  Young:  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation put  up  that  money.  But  if  the  Women's  Bureau  had  had 
enough  money  to  do  the  work  it  could  not  have  done  it  with  the 
$1,800  restriction,  for  getting  the  information  required  the  handling 
of  10P,000  schedules  by  high-grade  experts,  and  you  can  not  get  that 
class  of  service  for  $1 ,800  or  for  $2,000.  There  were  100,000  schedules 
that  showed  exactly  the  extent  to  which  the  war  industries  used 
women  and  with  what  degree  of  success.  The  schedules  showed  the 
failures  and  what  were  the  conditions  of  the  failures. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  took  a  back- 
ground, that  it  took  experts,  to  go  through  100,000  schedules.  It 
took  people  who  knew  vrhat  an  industry  involved;  what  occupations 
were  kindred  in  the  various  industries,  and  what  conditions  could  be 
compared. 

Now  jou  have  given  them  more  money  so  that  they  could  have  done 
that  thmg,  but  you  have  restricted  its  efficiency  by  putting  a  limita- 
tion on  its  appropriation  which  shuts  out  expert  service.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  not  gomg  to  use  your  records  for  advertising  our  concern,  but  I 
only  want  to  say  this,  that  we  are  doing  the  same  grade  of  wcjfk  I 
know  that  the  quality  of  training,  experience,  judgment,  the  good 
sense,  involved  in  that  work  you  can  not  get  for  $1,800  and  you  can 
not  get  it  for  $2,000.  It  is  just  exactly  as  if  you  were  telling  the 
Women's  Bureau  or  any  agency,  "Go  out  and  build  an  important 
structure  with  nothing  but  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor — no 
architect,  no  expert  draftsman,  no  engineer — ^but  you  expect  the 
bureau*  to  do  good  work  just  the  same.  Now  I  do  not  think  you 
meant  to  do  that.  I  think  it  was  simply  an  oversight  when  you  drew 
i^r=  that  line,  which  is  seriously  crippling  the  work  of  this  important 

*  bureau. 

When  you  put  that  limitation  of  $1,800  in  there,  you  not  only  shut 
off  a  lot  of  brainy  and  expert  work,  but  I  am  going  to  say  without 
qualification  that  you  shut  it  out  of  the  place  where  brainy  work  is 
most  needed,  because  the  great  swelling  stream  of  women  in  industry 
is  making  complications  of  serious  social  and  industrial  significance. 
Constant  and  constructive  studies  are  needed  to  steady  the  activities 
and  the  policy-shaping  agitations  affecting  women  in  industry  if  those 
activities  and  agitations  are  to  make  for  order  by  progress. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Miss  Anderson  one  more 
question.  Suppose  that  limitation  were  taken  oflf  and  you  were 
permitted  to  allocate  this  $100,000,  just  how  would  you  place  it  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  That  will  be  inserted  in  this  record. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  page  174  of  the  Budget  for  1923  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  That  is  going  to  be  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  My  only  suegestion  was  that,  of  course,  if  this 
limitation  was  taken  off,  and  tne  privilege  was  seemingly  abused  in 
comparison  with  salaries  in  other  industries,  there  would  be  a  reaction 
against  your  department  next  year  that  would  be  hard  to  withstand. 

Miss  Anderson.  That  would  be  a  forgone  conclusion.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  we  would  allocate  tne  positions  in  a  reasonable 
way.  I  feel  that  the  salaries  of  the  bureau  were  right  before  the 
proviso  was  put  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  And  there  would  be  no  increase  beyond  the  $1,800 
other  than  you  have  enumerated  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  There  would  not. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Except  when  exceptional  cases  arose  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No  exceptional  cases  could  arise  if  the  proviso 
was  made  to  incorporate  the  1923  estimates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  connection  with  your  statistician,  are  you  not 
able  to  cooperate  with  the  Census  Bureau  and  obtain  many  figures  as 
to  the  emplojrment  of  women  from  their  researches  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  No;  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  gather  the 
material  we  gather. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  gathers  some  of  it;  it  gathers  the  number  of 
women  in  the  various  employments. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  always  use  the  census  figures  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  do.  you  go  beyond  the  census  figures  in 
obtaining  information  with  respect  to  women  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  ^o  into  the  actual  conditions  of  work,  which 
the  Census  is  not  authorized  to  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  not  also  inquire  somewhat  as  to  the  wages, 
too? 

Miss  Anderson.  Onlj  as  to  totals  for  States  and  industries.  The 
Census  Bureau  is  a  dictionary  and  can  in  no  way  interpret  the  figures. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  the  other  bureaus  in  the  Government  to  interpret. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  investigations  go  into  hours  of  work  and  wages, 
too? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  living  conditions  and  working  conditions  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Working  conditions  in  the  factory  and  living  con- 
ditions outside. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  alfeo  go  into  the  homes  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  do  home  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  interview- 
ing the  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  sanitary  conditions  in  the  factory;  you  investi- 
gate those  t 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  And  that  is  entirely  different  information 
from  that  which  the  census  gathers. 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  want  to  ask  Miss  Peterson  a  question.  Miss  Peter- 
son, to  what  extent  does  the  assurance  that  you  give  to  the  heads  of 
these  industries  that  the  information  you  outain  will  not  be  made 
public  preclude  or  embarrass  you  in  the  dissemination  of  that  in- 
formation ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Not  at  all.  For  instance,  Kansas  is  a  pretty  good 
case  to  c^uote.  There  they  asked  us  to  classify  wages  according  to 
certain  cities.  Now,  in  some  cases  we  felt  we  could  not  do  that,  be- 
cause the  number  of  industries  and  kinds  of  industries  in  a  particular 
city  are  so  limited  that,  if  we  were  to  do  that,  they  could  immediately 
pick  out  the  particular  plant.  So  we  refused  to  do  it.  It  really  did 
not  matter  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Suppose  the  legislature  should  desire  the  information 
that  you  have  obtamed  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  legislation  on  the 
subject,  would  you  feel  free  to  give  it  to  them  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  I  think  in  that  case  we  would.  We  would  of 
course  have  to  give  them  what  was  necessary. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  But  you  would  withhold  the  names  of  the  parties? 
Miss  Peterson.  We  do,  unless  it  is  with  their  consent;  then  we  give 
them. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  give  the  information  in  the  abstract,  but  separate 
it  from  the  names  oi  the  parties  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  we  give  the  information  in  the  abstract, 
separated  from  the  names  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  found  that  really  gives  the  helpful  informa- 
tion upon  which  constructive  action  can  be  based  ? 

Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Oliver.  To  what  extent  have  you  found  that  employers  and 
industrial  enterprises  have  complied  with  your  recommendations 
and  suggestions? 

Miss  Peterson .  We  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  up;  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing,  because  we  have  a  very  small  force. 

Mc.  Oliver.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  few  moments  ago  they  had 
•  accepted  your  recommendations. 

Miss  Peterson.  We  know  that  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana. 
Kansas,  and  Iowa  good  use  has  been  made  of  our  recommendations. 
Mr.  Oliver.  You  got  that  from  reliable  sources  ? 
•  Miss  P^eterson.   Yes;  we  got  it  from  reliable  sources. 

<  Mr.  Oliver.  I  assume  in  the  different  States  in  which  you  have 

C  made  these  surveys,  that  the  labor  organizations  are  all  interested  ? 

.3  Miss  Peterson.  Yes;  they  are. 

*  S  Mr.  Oliver.  And  they  have  shown  cooperation  and  possibly  have 

j^5  followed  it  up  everywhere? 

i^>  Miss  Peterson.  Labor  organizations  have  naturally  been  inter- 

ested in  our  investigations  and  their  results,  but  there  has  been  no 
special  cooperation  between  them  and  us.  We  have,  in  every  instance, 
cooperatea  with  State  labor  departments ;  gone  in  at  their  request, 
ana  they  have  used  our  reports  in  their  efl^rts  to  better  conditions 
in  their  vStates. 

Miss  Anderson.  I  want  to  say  the  proviso  does  not  change  the 
amount  in  the  appropriation;  it  does  not  save  any  money  and  it 
prevents  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  money  appropriated. 


Friday,  February  10,  1922. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  Of  MB.  FBANCIS  I.  JONES,  DIBECTOB  GEN- 
EBAL,  AND  MB.  WADE  H.  SKINNEB,  ASSISTANT  DIBECTOB 
GENEBAL, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Jones,  in  your  estimate  for  1923  you  call  for 
$325,000,  which  is  $100,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for  1922. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  vou  make  a  general  statement  cov- 
ering that  item  of  increase  and  snow  the  necessity  for  it. 
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AID  TO   STATES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES  IN   DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFICIENT 

PUBLIC   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  necessity  for  aii  increase  in  supporting  the 
States  and  assisting  in  developing  an  efficient  public  employment 
service.  We  have  it  here  as  $86,000  for  State  aid,  to  assist  them  in 
developing  information  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  to  assist  in  the  clearance  of  labor  throughout  the  country,  and 
we  have  cut  this  down  to  the  minimum.  Now,  since  this  estimate 
was  made  we  have  made  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  we  are  now  concluding  arrangements  with  Mon- 
tana, who  have  recently  established  a  public  employment  service 
there,  with  several  offices,  with  which  the  various  municipalities  co- 
operate in  the  way  of  furnishing  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Right  there,  if  you  would  go  into  some  detail  of  your 
arrangement  in  Pennsylvania,  which  would  probably  be  similar  to 
the  arrangement  in  other  States,  it  would  enable  us  to  understand 
in  detail  just  what  your  practice  is. 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  arrangement  in  Pennsylvania — we  are  not  con- 
tributing a  dollar  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  because  we  had  not  any- 
thing to  contribute  to  them,  but  we  extend  to  them  our  standard 
forms,  our  franking  privilege,  and  cooperate  with  their  service  and 
Pennsylvania  in  cooperating  with  ours.  Mr.  Peters  is  doing  very 
good  work  with  us,  and  we  clear  the  various  labor  referred  to  us 
looking  for  employment.  We  send  the  requests  to  them,  and  then 
they  send  the  request  to  the  office  nearest  to  where  the  applicant 
applies  for  work.  Next  year  we  expect  to  make  a  contribution  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  State  appropriates,  I  understand,  about  $100,000 
for  the  service  there. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  I  know  your  service  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the 
manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  we  are  anxious  to  know  something  about  what 
you  are  doing.  Do  you  send  men  into  the  field  in  Pennsylvania — 
agents  of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  money  available  for  that,  and  we  have  no 
field  men  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  done  by  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  done  by  correspondence  and  I  go,  whenever  I  can 
get  away.  I  returned  this  morning  from  South  Carolina,  where  we 
are  now  entering  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  them.  They 
have  not  a  service  there,  but  they  are  very  anxious  to  have  one  es- 
tablished, and  I  went  down  there  and  am  assisting  them  to  establish 
the  service  in  South  Carolina.  We  get  many  letters  asking  *' Where 
can  I  find  a  job,"  and  they  invited  us  down  to  discuss  this  and  to 
assist  them  to  start  the  service,  and  we  are  making  them  an  appro- 
priation of  (100  a  nlonth  from  now  on  till  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  will  provide  for  a  placement  employee  and  they  furnish  the 
office  space,  and  a  clerk.  A  Federal  director  has  been  appointed  at 
81  a  year,  who  is  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
labor  for  the  Commonwealth  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  what  other  States  are  you  making  contributions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  contributing  to  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  You  might  state  the  amount  you  contribute  to  each 
one  as  you  proceed. 

Mr.  Jones.  To  Alabama  we  are  contributing  $130  a  month,  Ari- 
zona, $150;  Arkansas,  $150;  Cdifomia,  $200;  Connecticut,  $110; 
District  of  Columbia,  $245;  Georgia,  $50  (that  is  for  developing  in- 
formation; they  have  no  service  t&oughout  the  State,  but  it  is  for  the 
piu*pose  of  developing  information  for  us,  and  we  direct  our  men  to 
apply  to  them) ;  Illinois,  $280;  Indiana,  $130;  Iowa,  $200;  and  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Sioux  City  Officer  ammounting  to  $775  per  annum. 
This  office  is  principally  a  farm  labor  office.  iLentucky,  $150;  Mary- 
land, $55  (we  are  now  making  a  contribution  there;  they  just  started 
a  service  and  this  will  be  approved,  I  expect,  by  the  Secretary  per- 
haps to-day).     Massachusetts,  $495. 

They  have  a  very  good  service  there  and  are  contributing  a  great 
deal  oi  money,  the  State  and  the  municipalities','tind  recently  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  a  mercantile  placement  office  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, the  business  men  wanting  a  placement  office  for  high-grade 
placements.  The  private  agencies  have  been  exploiting  those  people 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  wanted  a  high-grade  placement  office 
away  from  their  common  labor.  We  entered  into  correspondence 
and  Mr!  Phelps  (who  is  assistant  Federal  director,  and  I  think  a  stat- 
istician) came  here  in  August  and  we  started  to  work  on  this  and  it 
was  consummated  in  January,  and  we  made  an  extra  contribution  of 
$145  a  month  there  in  order  to  assist  that,  and  we  have  detailed, 
for  a  period  of  two  months,  a  capable  woman  to  assist  them  in 
functioning  that  office,  and  fo  get  goin^  well.  We  also  make  a 
contribution  to  Kentucky  of  $150;  Michigan,  $110;  Minnesota, 
$110;  Missouri,  $250,  and  Montana — we  have  just  made  a  contri- 
bution there  of  $110;  Nebraska,  $110;  New  Jersey,  $410;  New 
York,  $360;  North  Carolina,  $300;  North  Dakota,  $110;  Ohio 
$110;  Oklahoma,  $110;  Oregon,  $110;  Rhode  Island,  $100;  South 
Dalcota,  $110;  Texas,  $110;  Virginia,  $110;  Washington,  $200; 
Wisconsin.  $110. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  totals  how  much  ?  * 

Mr.  Jones.  That  totals  $5,595  a  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  this  money  is  being  expended  by 
the  States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  being  expended  in  clerks,  some  of  them 
for  developing  information  for  us,  and  for  the  peoplcbwe  refer  there, 
and  then  lor  the  general  clearance,  and  in  some  of  the  offices  is  the 
examiner  in  charge  of  the  placements  and  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing  their  office  and  in  placing  men  who  are  seeking  employment. 

ORIGIN,    ACTIVITIES,    AND   RESULTS    OF   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  tell  us  son»- 
thing  about  the  origin  of  the  Employment  Service  and  what  you  have 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  started  away  back  in  about  1914,  I  think,  or  there- 
about. Mr.  Gompers,  here,  who  has  been  chief  clerk  for  a  number 
of  years,  could  possibly  give  vou  better  information  than  I  regarding 
that.  I  think  it  was  originally  started  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  its  immigration  service.  It  was  to  prevent  the  exploitation 
of  aliens  that  came  to  the  country.     Then  when  the  war  came  on 
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the  President,  I  understand,  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take 
over  the  directing  of  the  labor  throughout  the  country,  and  a  large 
service  was  built  up  during  the  period  of  the  war,  with  which  I  thimc 
all  the  States  in  the  Union  were  in  cooperation,  and  then  the  Employ- 
ment Service  of  the  Federal  Government  took  over  the  directing  of 
the  labor  of  all  these  States,  and  each  State  was  made  a  unit  in  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  some  one  was  appointed  the  Federal 
director  to  look  after  the  work  in  the  State.  Then  they  had  a  general 
clearance;  they  had  a  large  organization  in  which  they  cleared  men 
from  one  State  to  another,  wherever  the  Government  and  the  war 
industries  required  men. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  In  case  an  industry  springs  up  and  has  a  sudden 
demand  for  labor,  what  facilities  have  you  that  would  notify  labor 
that  employment  was  there  waiting  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  publish  a  bulletin  that  perhaps  you  have  seen, 
Mr.  Ck>ngressman,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here.  That  information  is 
developed  as  to  where  there  is  need  for  men  and  where  there  is  no 
need;  where  industry  is  prosperous  and  where  it  is  not.  Now,  then, 
for  instance,  if  they  should  need  100  men  down  in  North  Carolina, 
we  know  from  the  information  we  get  that  thereris  a  surplus  of 
labor  in  Chicago.  We  will  notify  our  Federal  director  in  Chicago 
of  the  condition  that  exists  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere  about 
the  demand  for  labor  there.  Then  they  get  right  in  touch  with  our 
Federal  director. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  How  long  does  it  take,  after  you  receive  that 
information,  to  see  that  it  is  at  the  point  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  get  a  wire  from  North  Carolina.  We  wire 
Illinois,  if  that  is  the  near^t  point  where  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor,, 
or  wherever  we  have  that  information. 

Mr.  DicKtNSON.  It  is  almost  instantaneous  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  as  quick  as  the  wire  is  carried.  Then  it  is  up  to 
them  to  find  the  workmen  for  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere.  That  is 
in  the  clearance. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  record  that  the  laboring, 
man  did  not  starve  before  he  found  a  job  some  place  else. 

Mr.  JoNBS.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  you  publish  a  bulletin.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Industrial  Employment  Survey  Bulletin,  giving  the 
condition  of  industry  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  often  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  published  every  month,  sir.  I  believe  you  have 
kad  a  copy  of*  it;  we  have  sent  it  to  each  Congressman. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  have  a  copy.  I  merely  wanted  to  get  the 
name  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  give  us  some  of  the  actual  results  of  this 
work  you  have  just  described — just  some  concrete  example? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  you  a  concrete  example  right  now. 
A  Congressman  from  Alabama  came  to  my  office  the  early  part  of 
last  week,  and  he  said: 

Here  is  a  certain  adver^sement  that  appeared  in  a  Savannah  (Ga.)  paper:  Muscle 
'""lioals,  Ala:,  needs  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands.  Thousands  of  positions  still 
ppen.  Stenographers,  clerks,  mechanics,  foremen,  and  laborers  needed.  Write  for 
infonEation  and  application  blank  to  employment  agent,  care  of  News. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  contemplating  Mr.  Ford  is  going  to  take  hold  \ 
Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not  know.     Now,  this  was  exploiting  men.    I 
aTi  going  to  tell  you  just  what  your  employment  service  did.    1 
immediately  wrote  a  letter:  • 

Washington,  February  1,  192?. 
Mr.  H,  M.  Stanley, 

Federal  Director^  United  States  Employment  Service^  Atlanta,  Ga. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Stanley:  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Savannah 
News  under  date  of  Januarv  16: 

''Wanted  male  help. — ^Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  needs  trained  minds  and  skilled  hands. 
Thousands  of  professions  still  open.  Stenographers,  clerks,  mechanics,  electricians, 
plumbers,  and  laborers  needed.  Write  for  information  and  application  blanfe. 
Employment  Manager,  care  News." 

Have  you  any  information  regarding  it?    I  am  informed  that  our  stationerx'  was 
used  in  replies  to  the  inquiries  that  came  in.    Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
know  by  return  mail? 
Very  truly,  y^urs, 

Francis  I.  Jones,  Director  General 

I  got  this  letter  back.     May  I  read  the  whole  of  it? 

Department  of  Labor, 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  February  4,  19  J  J. 
Hon.  Francis  T.  Jones. 

Director  General  United  States  Employmevt  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  February  1 ,  with  reference  to  an  adverti;^'- 
ment  which  appeared  in  the  Savannah  News,  and  a  statement  from  you  tliat  you  an* 
informed  that  United  States  Employment  Service  stationery  was  used  in  reply  t') 
the  inquiries  that  came  in,  I  beg  to  advise  that  on  January'  14  my  attention  to  thl^ 
advertisement  was  called  by  Mf .  Georpe  Strongman,  who  has  charge  of  the  Federal 

I'r^  '^  Municipal  Employment  Service  office  m  Savannah. 

4^^  ^Vhile  endeavoring  to  arrange  to  go  to  Savannah  and  investigate  this  case,  my 

attention  was  called  to  an  article,  under  big  head  lines,  in  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Dail> 
News,  'o  the  effect  that  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  Government  intended  ^)on  to 
resume  activities  at  Muscle  Shoals.  This  advertisement  was  referred  tp  and  it  wa.^ 
stated  that  M.  A.  Sweat,' who  answered  the  advertisement,  received  from  Mr.  Strone- 
man  at  Savannah  an  application  blank  of  the  United  States  Employment  Servic*'. 
The  paper  thus  connected  up  the  Government  with  the  advertisement. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  the  Florence  Daily  News,  stating  that  there  was  no  truth 
at  all  in  this  article.  In  the  meantime  about  100  applications  were  received  from 
parties  in  Alabama. 

And  they  all  paid  money  for  it;  I  think  it  was  from  $1  to  $3. 

I  prepared  a  mimeographed  letter,  stating  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that  the  Gt»vern- 
m?nt  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  the  advertisement,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  work  \yemg  resumed  at  Muscle  Shoals  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  publicati'>n 
in  the  Florence  Daily  News  was  unfortunate  and  ill-advised. 

I  communicated  with  Mr.  Strongman  and  asked  him  about  this  letter  to  Sw<*at. 
He  replied  that  there  was  no  record  m  his  office  of  having  received  such  a  letter. 

Under  a  later  date  Mr.  Strongman  advised  me  that  twj  men  had  been  arrest C'd  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  the^'  having  insert i^i 
the  advertisement  in  the  Savannah  News. 

I  am  inclosinsr  you  a  copy  of  the  blank  form  sent  in  reply  to  this  advertisement  l»y 
a  concern  calling  itself  the  "General  Employment  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  2272.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  *  This  blank  was  sent  to  this  office  by  Mr*  Strongman,  who  obtaint**^ 
it  from  V.  J.  Yeomans,  1916  Habersham  Street,  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  answerwl  th^ 
advertisement. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  when  Sweat  answered  the  advertisement  he  simply  directed 
it  to  "Employment  Manager,  Savannah,  Ga..'  and  in  this  way  it  fell  into  the  han'i- 
of  Mr.  Strongman.  Mr.  Strongman  must  have  sent  him  a  blank  application  tor  a 
position,  which  was  stamped  to  be  returned  to  me,  although  he  states  that  he  ha.^  n»' 
recollection  of  doing  so.  and  that  there  was  no  record  in  his  office  of  ha\inp  receive<i  a 
letter  from  Sweat.  .  Some  one  connected  with  the  Federal  municipal  office  in  Savannah 
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must,  however,  have  sent  it  out.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Strong- 
man is  a  very  capable  and  conscientious  official  and  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  sought  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Government  had  anything  to  do  with 
tliia  advertisement.  On  the  oth/^r  hand,  as  his  correspondence  will  show,  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  fix  the  responsibility  and  get  the  guilty  parties  prosecuted.  I  don't 
understand  about  this  letter  anci  it  must  have  been  sent  out  inadvertently  bv  some 
one  connected  with  the  Savannah  office.  Sweat  perhaps  had  overlooked  sending  his 
letter  care  of  the  Savannah  News  and  when  Mr.  Strongman  sent  him  the  blank  he 
connocted  the  advertisement  with  the  United  States  Emplo>'ment  Service. 

()f  course,  when  I  prepared  this  mimeographed  letter,  disclaiming  any  knowledge 
of  any  activities  the  Government  might  have  ])een  contemplating  at  Muscle  Shoab, 
and  expressing  my  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  it,  1  used  our  stationery  in  mailing 
out  the  mimeographed  letter.  As  far  as  I  know  or  believe  the  only  time  this  stationery 
was  used  Was  by  Mr.  Strongman  in  sending  this  one  application  )«lank  to  Sweat  and 
the  mimeographed  letter  mailed  out  from  this  office. 

I  think  the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  reporter  of  the  Florence  Daily  News  ispoesessed 
Ota  vi\-id  imagination  and  on  a  very  small  pretext  wrote  an  article  which  was  untfue 
and  very  misleading.  I  do  not  know  that  the  article  was  ever  corrected.  I  think 
ii  must  have  been,  however,  because  no  further  applications  are  being  received. 

Mr.  Strongman  was  under  the  impression  that  this  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
the  Savannah  News  by  a  private  employment  agency  in  Savannah.  I  immediately 
Umk  the  matter  up  with  the  Attorney  General  on  this  assumption  and  was  advised 
^^y  him  that  we  could  prosecute  this  man  on  three  charges.  About  that  time  it  de- 
veloped that  the  guilty  parties  lived  in  Birmingham.  As  has  been  stated,  they  are 
n)w  in  the  hands  of  the  Government -and  I  trust  will  receive  the  limit  of  the  law. 

1  am  inclof^ing  you  copies  of  the  correspondence  with  reference  to  the  matter.    I 
trujjt  this  explanation  is  complete  and  satisfactory. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  M.  Stanley, 
Federal  Director  far  Georgia. 

They  have  traced  these  men  down  and  they  were  fraudulently 
using  the  mails  and  advertisements  in  order  to- lure  men  to  send  in 
their  money  to  get  jobs.  This  is  what  our  service  does — it  prevents 
the  exploitmg  of  laoor.  That  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  we  have  to  do, 
and  if  we  had  more  money  we'  could  do  more  effective  work.  What 
we  would  like  is  to  have  money  so  as  to  have  some  field  men  covering 
the  country,  in  order  that  we  can  direct  labor  where  it  should  be 
directed  and  save  them  from  going-  to  districts  that  are  already 
congested. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  were  proceeding,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's 
question,  to  tell  something  about  the  organization,  development,  and 
growth  of  this  bureau.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would 
continue,  and  to  indicate  the  changes  in  the  bureau.  During  the  war 
the  bureau  established  employment  agencies  all  over  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  might  state  the  achievements  of  those  em- 
ployment agencies  and  why  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  them,  and 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  renew  them  or  to 
establish  &  new  activity  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Jones.  Nothing  the  same  way  as  it  was  during  the  war.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  Federal  employment  service  at  this 
time.  *  I  believe  that  the  States  should  be  the  unit,  with  which  we 
f-ooperate,  as  I  said  before  the  committee  at  the  President's  un- 
employment conference.  They  spoke  about  a  $5,000,000  appropria- 
tion that  was  asked.  I  said  to  tnem  there,  **  Please  do  not  give  the 
employment  service,  while  I  am  director  general,  $5,000,000.  We 
<*an  not  use  it  and  do  a  good  piece  of  work.'  What  we  want  is  suffi- 
cient money  to  do  an  effective  piece  of  work.     With  $5,000,000,  we 
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would  break  down  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  We  are  trying 
to  select,  with  great  care,  the  people  who  come  into  this  service. 
people  with  experience,  people  who  know  how  to  handle  men,  who 
will  devote  their  entire  time  and  enei^ies  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tell  us  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  we  want  to  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  cooperation  with  States,  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing information  regarding  where  there  is  employment  and  to  aid  them 
and  to  aid  men  in  finding  employment,  in  cooperation  with  States. 
We  have  no  desire  to  set  up  an  independent  Federal  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Were  you  connected  with  the  bureau  at  the  time 
those  employment  offices  were  in  operation  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  entered  the  service  in  1918.  I  think  it  was  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  I  was  in  Philadelphia  for  some  little  time,  and 
I  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  care  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
I  think  at  that  time  Ene  was  in  my  district,  and  I  had  charge  of  the 
Federal  United  States  Employment  Service  for  five  montl^  in  the 
Pittsbui^h  district.  Then,  later  on,  I  was  asked  to  go  out  to  organize 
the  offices  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsvlvania,  in  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  Later  on  I  traveled  from  one  office  to  the  other. 
meeting  with  the  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  people, 
doing  everything  in  order  to  develop,  assist,  and  aid  and  get  men  for 
the  industries  that  were  clamoring  for  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was  your  observation  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
those  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Of  course  the  service  was  put  up  hurriedly,  as  you  under- 
stand, overnight.  It  was  a  big  undertaking;  there  were  some  mis- 
takes made,  such  as  are  made  m  all  departments;  but  I  think  it  is 
only  in  fairness  to  them  to  say  that  they  did  recruit  some  6,000.000 
of  people.  Perhaps  there  was  some  waste  of  money,  because  tlie 
thing  was  done  hurriedly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  they  procured  jobs  for  6,000,000  people? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  during  the  period  of  the  war  that  they 
did  place  in  employment  6,000,000  people.  Then  they  has  a  system 
of  diluting  men,  you  know,  a  system  of  propaganda,  and  they  en- 
couraged women  to  go  into  industrial  work  in  order  to  release  men 
who  could  go  to  the  front  and  engage  in  the  war.  That  was  another 
one  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  respect,  that  would  indicate  considerable  of 
an  achievement. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  was;  it  was  a  big  achievement.  There  are  many 
who  claim  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  central  directing  agency, 
such  as  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was,  that  pertiaps  they 
would  not  have  put  over  the  war  successfully.  You  know  they  claim 
that  they  won  the  war.  Some  people  sav  oil  won  it,  and  so  on. 
but  I  think  they  all  contributed,  ana  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  did  achieve  a  big  success  during  the  period  of  the  war  in 
finding  men.     They  located  men  and  did  bring  them  into  the  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  branch  offices  have  all  been  abandoned,  have 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  only  Federal  offices  we  have  is 
the  one  in  Kansas  City  and  the  one  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  we 
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have  in  cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Iowa  in  our  farm  work. 
We  feel  that  farm  service  is  essentially  a  Federal  fimction.  We  start 
in  in  Texas  wd,  as  the  grain  ripens,  we  move  right  along  and  go  up  to 
North  Dakota.  We  recruited  last  year  some  60,000  men  through  our 
service,  and  29,000,000  acres  of  wheat  were  harvested  ^nd  then 
threshed  out.  Then  we  went  into  the  com  States  afterwards.  We 
believe  that  is  a  Federal  function  in  which  the  farm  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  so  on,  cooperate,  and  they  do  splendid 
work  from  Texas  up  to  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  work  was  already  being  done  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Employment  Service  by  the  Government,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not.     They  did  have  separate  enaployment 
organizations,  and  they  were  crisscrossing  men  irom  one  State  into 
another,  but  the  crop  was  not  successful^  harvested. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  in  these  branches  you  have  preserved  you  keep 
up  a  continued  contract  with  the  unemployed  masses  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  put  them  where  their  services  are  most  needed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  try  to  find  men  who  are  not  working  in  industries 

that  need  them;  we  aim  to  find  men  who  are  out  of  work  and  put 

them  into  .this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  a  good  piece  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  we  believe  it  is,  and  the  farmers  throughout  the 

wheat  belt,  why  they  say  they  can  not  getf  along  without  the  Federal 

Employment  Service,  because  there  was  not  a  farmer  who  sent  us  a 

complaint.     We  only  received  one  complaint,  from  Amarillo,  Tex.     I 

will  explain  that;  it  was  from  a  banker  there.     We  opened  temporary 

offices  m  order  to  accommodate  the  farmers  in  Texas  and  then  as  we 

would  go  on  to  another  place  we  closed  the  offices  in  Texas.     We  only 

have  these  temporary  offices  while  ttey  are  in  need  of  men,  which  we 

send  from  the  recruiting  centers,  such  as  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  St. 

Paul,  and  various  other  congestedpoints,  and  then  we  close  tne  offices 

and  go  on  to  another  point.     This  banker,  when  we  opened  the 

office  at  Amanllo,  wired  to  Senator  Sheppard  and  Senator  Culberson 

to  the  effect  that  we  were  in  there  to  take  men  out;  and  then  when 

he  discovered  that  we  were  in  there  to  assist  them,  he  came  back  with 

a  wire  and  letter,  that  the  work  was  admirably  done  and  no  farmer 

had  suffered  by  reason  of  no  help  for  harvesting  his  crops. 

'     Mr.  Griffin.  Instead  of  taking  men  out,  you  were  operating  to  put 

I  naen  in  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  the  function  of  this-  service  is. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  You  are  a  general  clearing  house  for  labor? 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  find  this  business  of  keeping  in  contact  with  the 
unemployed  and  placing  them  where  their  services  are  most  needed 
^  be  very  useful  and  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  farms,  and  why 
^ould  that  not  be  equally  successful  in  the  industrial  centers  and  in 
the  mines  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  the  textile  industry,  for  instance  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  doing  that  work  with  the  States.    If  we  were 
setting  up  our  United  States  Employment  Service  throughout  the 
^'oited  States,  as  a  Federal  function,  each  State  is  jealous  of  its  rights, 
^d  I  do  not  think  we  could  accomplish  the  results. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Why  are  not  these  States  jealous  where  you  have 
been  working  in  helping  the  farmers  to  harvest  their  crops  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  not,  because  they  are  anxious  to  cooperate 
and  are  willing  to  do  anything  and  everything  to  find  men  for  the 
harvest.     It  is  different  work;  it  is  quick  work. 

COOPERATION    OF   STATES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  3'ou  not  imagine  that  the  States  where  there  are 
industrial  enterprises  and  minihg  industries,  and  so  on,  would  also  be 
anxious  to  cooperate  with  you  i 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  us  if  there  is  a 
service  in  their  own  State,  and  then  with  the  clearance  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  in  developing  information  as  we  do  in  their  own  State 
that  we  can  not  give  to  tJiem.  But  to  set  up  a  service  in  their  State 
we  would  run  into  trouble,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  could 
not  accomphsh  the  same  amount  of  good  that  we  are  doing  to-dav 
with  the  States.  For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  they  have  an  excel- 
lent State  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  was  coming  U)  that.  I  was  just  going  to  suggest 
that  probably  the  reason  was  that  they  have  their  own  service. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  but  they  are  very  anxious  and  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  us,  and  in  that  way  we  can  do  a  perfect  piece  o7  work. 
Take  New  Jersey;  we  have  a  splendid  cooperative  agreement  with 
them,  and  through  the  service  and  aid  we  have  given  them  they  have 
opened  different  offices  to  meet  this  present  emergency  of  unemploy- 
ment. Take  New  York  State;  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  there, 
and,  in  fact,  we  are  trying  to  cover  the  United  States  with  the  work 
as  far  as  we  can.  In  this  connection,,  if  you  will  please,  allow  me  to 
read  a  letter  I  just  received  from*  the  Federal  director  in  Minnesota, 
dated  February  3 : 

Industrial  Commission  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Pan!,  F(hniary  .f,  i^.w 
Francis  I.  Jones, 

Dircctar  General  United  States  Employment  Service^ 

Department  0/  Labor.  Wuahington.  I).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  A  conditioD  that  exists  at  the  preseot  time  in  the  three  larger  (uti(•^  <  f 
Minnesota,  where  employment  offices'  are  operated  under  our  joint  supervision  h^ 
reached  the  stage  where  I  believe  it  should  be  outlined  to  you  hoping:  tnat  you  niieht 
be  able  to  assist. 

Owing  to  the  low  prices  of  farm  products  last  fall,  moet  farmers  in  this  part  of  th«' 
country  discontinued  the  services  of  their  farm  hands  because  they  could  not  aiivnJ 
to  pay  them  for  their  services.  A  very  lai^e  number  of  these  men  verj-  naturally 
driitod  into  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth.  These  men  have  in  various  ways  manai^cd 
to  obtain  food  and  lodg[ing  for  the  last  three  months. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  now  at  haryd  when  farmers  are  sending  in  orders  to  our  officii 
for  men.  The  farmer's  financial  condition  is  no  better  now  than  it  wa?  last  fall,  and 
consequently  the  wages  offered  are  very  low,  ranging  from  merely  board  and  washinj: 
without  any  pay  to  board  and  $20  a  month.  However,  the  $20-a-month  orders  aro 
few.  Most  farmers  are  ofiering  $10  a  month  when  they  offer  any  pay.  In  addition, 
the  farm  hand  must  find  a  way  to  reach  his  destination  himself,  as  the  farmer  can  not 
advance  his'  railroad  fare  as  a  rule. 

There  are  many  idle  men  who  could  fill  these  orders,  but  they  are  naturally  reluctant 
about  applying  for  these  jobs  when  they  know  what  the  wages  are.  We  have  been  M*' 
to  induce  some  of  our  citizens  to  contribute  money  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  for  these  men . 
When  that  is  done  it  is  neceaaary  for  U4  to  send  some  one  out  on  the  street  to  inform  tbest' 
men  that  if  they  have  any  kind  of  baggage  that  can  be  checked  to  their  destinatian 
we  can  advance  the  fare. 
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^^^len  the  trans]>ortation  item  is  cared  for,  either  by  tlie  farmer  placing  the  order, 
or  by  obtaining  the  fare  some  other  way,  it  is  necessary  for  iis  to  take  these  men  to 
the  depot,  buy  their  ticket,  and  mail  tlie  baggage  check  to  the  fanner.  When  they 
have  no  baggage  it  is  necessary  for  our  men  to  accompany  them  to  the  depot,  buy 
the  tickets  and  gi^  e  them  to  the  conductor  of  the  train  on  which  they  are  going. 
1  need  not  emphaaze  to  you,  Mr.  Jones,  that  all  this  takes  time  and  is  necessarily 
a  MTy  slow  procedure,  and  we  ha^'e  not  been  able  to  ship  nearly  as  man^  men  as 
we  should,  considering  the  number  of  orders  on  hand  and  the  number  of  idle  men. 

You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  the  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the  Northwest 
depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  this  year. 
It  naturally  follows  that  this  can  not  be  done  unless  tne  farmer  can  obtain  the  nec- 
(«Bry  help.  If  this  help  is  obtained  for  him  it  will  also  relieve  the  unemploymicnt 
situation  in  the  cities. 

I  am  \ery  strongly  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Jones,  that  if  we  could  put  three  or  four 
men  to  work  in  this  field  we  could  do  some  very  necessary  work.  Our  present  force 
is  doing  as  much  as  possible  now,  but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  placements  have 
fallen  off,  our  force  has  been  busier  than  ever  trying  to  find  places  in  the  local  field 
for  married  men  who  can  not  leave  the  city  on  account  of  family  connections. 

As  the  inclosed  budget  statements  will  show%  we  have  determined  $36,121.80  as 
the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  expended  this  year  in  our  employment  offices. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  D.  Williams, 

Federal  Director. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  that  when  I  was  out  there  last  August 
their  service  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  have  been  and 
^ith  their  Federal  director,  I  had  a  conference  with  Gov.  Preus,  and 
then  later  on  with  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Leach,  and  from  that 
interview  and  that  conference  they  went  before  the  council  and  the 
council  advanced  $5,000  to  start  an  employment  service  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  they  have  done  mighty  good  work.  We  detailed  a  capable 
man,  a  man  who  has  had  many  years  experience  in  governmental 
matters  with  the  employment  service,  to  assist  them  for  uxree  months, 
and  they  have  done  mighty  good  work :  and  then  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Federal  director,  is  a  very  active  man  in  the  work. 

Gentlemen,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?  Our 
funds  are  gone;  they  need  nelp;  men  are  without  anytning  to  eat; 
farmers  need  men.  They  should  have  three  or  four  men  out  there 
connected  with  that  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  they  need  is  money  to  pay  the  railroad  fare. 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  they  have  got  to  find  the  men;  to  get  the  men  and 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  men  to  go  there.  We  have  no  money  to  pay 
raifroad  fare. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  would  not  do  it  either,  would  you,  if  you  had 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  we  will  not  enter  into  that,  because  that  is  a  dan- 
gerous proposition;  we  will  not  spend  the  Government's  money  for 
paying  raifroad  fare. 

STATES  HAVING  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  States  are  there  that  have  employment 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  doNES.  To^ay  there  are  30,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
makes  31,  and  we  have  established  6  additional  since  I  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  work,  and  there  are  some  other  States  where  we  expect 
to  get  them  to  the  point  where  they  feel  they  should  have  an  employ- 
ment service  in  their  State.     They  are  realizing  it  more  and  more,. 
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and  it  requires  some  one  to  ^  to  them  and  show  them  how  it  should 
be  done4  At  the  present  tmie  we  have  no  one  to  do  it  unless  mv 
assistant,  Mr.  Skinner,  or  I  go,  and  we  can  not  get  away  because  we 
have  taken  on  an  additional  niece  of  work.  In  order  to  save  money, 
we  cut  oflF  one  of  our  district  mrectors,  who  was  costing  us  about  $4 ,000 
a  year,  and  we  are  doing  that  additional  work  in  the  administrative 
omce  apd  have  that  money  to  throw  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  how  many  of  those  States  have  you  helped  to 
oi^anize  employment  bureaus  ? 

>Ir.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  how  many  before  I  came  into  the  service, 
but  we  have  recently  started  one  in  Delaware^  I  made  two  trips 
there  and  got  the  service  citizens  of  Delaware,  to  put  up  $10,000  for 
that  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  know  how  many  offices  you  maintained  in 
1921? 

Mr.  Skinner.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five,  I  think;  that  is.  State 
and  municipal  offices  cooperating  with  the  United  States  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  there  any  other  States  besides  Delaware  where 
you  have  helped  to  organize  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  referred  there  exclusively  to  the  Federal  oflBcos. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  only  Federal  office  we  have  is  in  Kansas  City,  a 
farm  office,  and  the  one  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  only  one  you  had  in  1921? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  I  understand  this  increased  appropriation  you 
are  asking  is  to  aid  the  States  and  municipahties  in  s6lving  the  labor 
problems  which  you  have  just  enumeratea  ? 

junior  guidance  and  placement  work. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  Then,  a^ain,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  fact — 
you  are  familiar  with  the  junior  guidance  and  placement  work,  with 
the  splendid  service  in  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere.  Frank  M.  Leavitt 
is  in  charge  of  the  school  system  of  Pittsburgh  and  is  cooperatincr 
with  us.  This  is  constructive  work;  we  are  {Hacing  the  young  boy 
and  girl,  going  out  of  school,  in  confeience  and  consultation  with  the 
young  man  and  young  woman  and. with  their  parents,  and  trying  to 
put  a  round  peg  in  a  round  hole.  We  keep  track  of  them  and,  if 
a  mistake  occurs,  we  place  them  again  where  they  are  bappy  and 
contented  and  will  not  become  derelicts  later  on  in  life.  That  is 
what  the  junior  placement  work  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.   lou  have  some  men  employed  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  some  men  and  quite  a  number  of  women;  we 
have  several  services  with  which  we  cooperate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  them? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  cooperation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  not  these  largely  voluntary  oiganizations  and 
local  oi^anizations  ? 

Mr.  «K>N£s.  No;  this  junior  guidance  and  placement  is  a  service 
that  requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  to  hanole. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  it  your  creation ; 
4lid  you  organize  it,  or  is  it  a  voluntaiy  organisation  ? 

Hr.  Jokes.  No;  it  is  not  a  voluntary  oi^faoization. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  organize  it  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  organized  this 
junior  guidance  and  placement  service  in  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  There  have  been  many  organizations  attempted  to 
do  work  of  that  kind,  some  that  have  little  fads  and  fancies,  psycho- 
logical tests  and  one  thing  and  another,  which  we  do  not  feel  we  ought 
to  deal  with.     We  are  dealing  \\4th  practical  matters. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  how  much  do  you  allot  to  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  This  year  it  is  $25,000.  For  next  year,  we  have  in 
mind  $50,000,  because  we  have  manj^  places  that  are  asking  us  if  we 
will  not  come  there  and  establish  a  junior  service  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools.  They  cooperate  with  it.  We  have  some  people 
on  part  time,  paid  part  by  the  schools  and  part  by  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  organized  the  service  anywhere  else  except 
in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  yes;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Jackson  Cityj  Mich., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  other  places.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  we  have 
recently  established,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  wants  us  to  come  there. 
I  think  we  can  get  in  there  without  hardly  any  expense  to  us;  they 
are  so  interested  in  this  service  that  they  want  to  cooperate  and  the 
women  and  the  business  men  are  very  keen  to  assist  in  this  work, 
because  they  see  it  is  really  constructive,  and  they  do  Help, 

Mr.  Griffin.-  That  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  finding  places 
for  boys  who  are  leaving  school. 

Mr.  Jones.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  leaving  school;  yes,  sir.  We 
have  a  service  in  Stockton,  Calif.  We  did  not  have  money  to  extend 
to  them,  but  we  have  extended  to  them  our  forms,  and  we  want  to 
give  them  money  next  year  in  order  to  develop  that  service  better. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  good  work  if  it  does  not  cost 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does  not  cost  too  much  money  for  the  results  that 
are  produced.  I  think  it  is  the  best  money  the  Government  can 
expend. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  chief  problem  you  have  to-day  is  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  fathers  and  older  brothers  of  those  boys  ? 

Mr,  Jones.  It  is;  that  is  our  adult  service,  but  there  are  young  men 
and  young  women  starting  out,  and  they  should  be  started  out  right 
in  life  and  perhaps  later  on  there  would  be  less  trouble  in  the  country 
if  we  had  a  service  developed  like  this  all  through  the  country — 
there  would  be  less  trouble  than  there  is  to-day  and  less  derehcts 
and  failures. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  social  aspect  of  the  situation,  but  the 

! problem  which  I  think  chiefly  concerns  your  bureau  is  finding  work 
or  adults. 
Mr.  Jones.  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  that  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
to-day. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.  You  know  this,  that  conditions  are  going  to 
come  back  again  in  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  a  demana  for 
young  men  and  young  women,  and  they  have  got  to  be  started  out 
right  m  life. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  I  do  not  deprecate  it  at  all,  but  it  seems 
to  me  you  ought  to  concentrate  your  chief  effort  to-day  in  the  placing 
of  adults  in  work,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  this  to  you,  that  last  year  it  cost  more 
money  for  the  junior  work  than  we  could  allow  them  this  year,  and 
we  cut  off  some  of  the  higher  paid  people  connected  with  it,  because 
we  could  not  afford  it;  we  did  not  have  the  money.  And  I  will  say 
in  this  connection  we  made  a  saving  in  our  administration;  we  have 
cut  down  salaries  of  the  district  directors  that  were  getting  $900 
more  than  they  are  to-day.  We  cut  down  those  salaries  in  order  to 
throw  that  money  into  the  field  to  help  unemployment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  making  any  application  in  this  bill  for  the 
support  of  this  junior  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  we  are  asking  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  that  service  alone  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  service  duplicated  by  any  other  organizations  i 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  have  no  information  about  that. 
You  know,  there  are  in  some  places  some  women  who  get  together 
feeling  that  they  have  something  that  they  want  to  do,  but  there  h 
nothing  done  on  the  same  line  such  as  we  are  doing  in  this  constructivt' 
phase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  commendable  service,  but  it  seems  in 
me  just  at  the  present  time  you  should  direct  your  energies  towar<l 
finding  employment  for  adults. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  say  to  you,  if  you  want  a  little  better  information 
of  what  this  junior  work  is  doing — do  you  know  Mr.  Leavitt,  cf 
Pittsburgh  ? 

Mr.  SiLREVE.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  recommend  that  you  get  in  correspondence 
with  him  and  find  out  about  that  junior  service.  First,  find  out  wh(» 
Mr.  Leavitt  is,  and  then  get  m  touch  with  him  and  find  out  what  the 
service  is.  I  want  to  say  to  you  it  is  the  great  service  of  to-morrow; 
it  is  a  meritorious  service  and  is  doing  a  wonderful,  big  work  with 
the  boys  and  girls. 

estimate   of    UNExMPLOYMENT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  your  researches  enable  you  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  men  out  of  employment  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  made  a  special  survey  for  the  President's  unem- 
ployment conference.  Perhaps  you  have  that  information.  Out  of 
a  population  of  35,300,000,  and  odd — I  have  not  just  the  exact  figure.^ 
in  mind  now — ^we  foimd  there  were  2,301,000  people  out  of  work. 
That  was  along  in  last  September. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  that  condition  improved  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  no  information  to  show  that  it  has  improved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  figure  of  2,300,000,  how  were  they  divided  as  to 
sex  and  age;  how  many  of  those  are  women  and  how  many  children 
of  working  age  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  did  not  develop  that  information;  we  got  this  from 
the  payrolls  and  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  so  on,  and  then  it 
was  rechecked  back  by  the  committee  that  met  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  figure  you  give  embraces  men,  women  and 
children,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JoN£S.  Yes.  The  figure  that  was  given  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I  think  early  in  July,  of  5,735,000,  men,  women  and  children, 
is  essentially  correct.  He  was  absolutely  conservative  in  his  figures 
at  that  time.  Now,  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Babson,  and  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  made  a  very  conservative  statement  when 
he  published  the  data.  What  I  was  leading  up  to  is  this:  This 
employment  survey  bulletin  covers  industry  that  numbers  1,600,000 
men.  Naturally,  at  this  time  of  year,  these  industries  absorb  all  of 
the  men  they  have  let  out  during  the  periods  of  depression,  because 
this  is  supposed  to  be  the  season  of  the  year  that  they  call  them  back 
into  employment. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  If  your  figures  are  correct  and  the  Secretary's 
figures  are  correct,  that  would  seem  to  show  a  decrease  in  employ- 
ment of  about  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Ah,  no;  there  is  no  decrease  in  unemployment  of  3,- 
000,000.  I  just  want  to  read  you  this,  if  you  please.  Here  is  our 
analysis  covering  the  month  of  November,  if  you  will  turn  to 
page  6 

Mr.  Gmffin.  Do  you  refer  to  the  bulletin  for  December? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  for  November.  Now,  these  figures  are  not 
grabbed  out  of  the  air;  thev  are  actual  pay-roll  figures  and  they 
come  r^ht  from  the  pay  rolls  of  the  firms,  1,428  firms  throughout 
the  United  States,  employing  500  people  and  upwards.  There  was 
a  decrease  in  November,  since  January  31,  1921,  of  60,760,  or  3-7 
per  cent.  I  will  give  you  this  for  the  month  of  December.  There 
IS  a  decrease  there  of  135,000.  There  are  some  70,000  less  people 
in  emplovment  to-day  than  there  were  on  January  31,  1921,  m  the 
1,400  industries  that  were  reported  on.  They  have  not  taken  up 
their  own  slack;  consequently  they  can  not  take  up  the  casual 
worker  and  the  seasonal  worker. 

There  have  been  statements  made  in  the  press — I  do  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  them,  we  are  not — showing  that  therie  are  two  or 
three  million  more  people  in  employment.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  get  that  information;  we  have  not  got  it,  and  we  are  develop- 
ing imormation  as  to  unemployment.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion also  to  our  survey  in  the  month  of  January. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  January,  1922. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  May  I  interject  there.  1  think  Congressman  Griffin 
has  the  wrong  impression  oi  what  you  said.  You  said  there  was 
2,000,000  unemployment  in  a  population  of  35,000,000.  You  see,  if 
you  multiply  that  by  3,  making  it  the  population  of  the  country,  you 
yiU  find  that  5,700,000  is  about  right.  That  2,000,000  in  35,000,000 
IS  the  average. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  caught  my  thought  on  that  point,  that  in  a  popu- 
lation of  35,448,000,  I  think  it  was,  out  of  that  population  there  were 
2,301,000  out  of  work  in  a  population  of  35,000,000.  Multiply  that 
^y  3  and  you  will  just  about  get  what  the  unemployment  in  the  total 
population  was. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  will  include  men,  women,  and  children 
^'1^0  do  not  work  ? 

^*r.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  The  35,000,000, 1  take  it,  is  the  estimated  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  of  working  age  who  are  capable  of  working. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  that  is  in  cities  of  a  population  of  25,000  and 
upwards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  the  total  population  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  total  population. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  35,000,000  estimate  was  merely  an  estimate 
of  the  population  in  cities? 

Mr.  Jones.  Cities  of  25,000  and  upward. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  connection  with  those  figures, 
that  the  same  ratio  of  unemployment  would  not  exist  in  the  farming 
and  suburban  sections,  as  you  find  it  to  exist  in  the  cities? 

Mr.  Jones.  At  that  time  the  farming  interests  were  asking  for 
men;  they  were  employing  men;  but  they  are  not  at  work  to-day. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Therefore,  it  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  mulliply 
those  figures  you  have  just  given  by  three. 

Mr.  Jones.  At    that    particular    time 

Mr.  Griffin.  Pardon  me  just  a  minute;  let  me  see  if  I  can  uot 
get  this  clear.  Your  estimate  of  2,300,000  men  out  of  employment 
was  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  total  population  of  those  cities  aggregate 
about  35,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  unemployment  in  those  cities  was  2,300,000 1 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  why  did  you  take  those  cities;  was  it  for  tht» 
reason  that  unemployment  is  greater  in  the  cities  tnan  it  is  hi  tho 
farming  sections  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  If  you  please,  sir.  Now,  Secretary  Davis  asked  me  to 
call  and  see  Secretary  Hoover  and  to  find  out  just  what  he  wanted, 
to  put  down  on  paper  just  what  he  wanted,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter.  He  wanted  information  of  the  unemployment 
in  cities  of  25,000  and  over.     We  developed  that  information.  * 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  where  the  imemployment  exists. 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  well.  In  one  particular  instance,  we  developed 
information  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  test  the  question,  in  towns 
of  5,000  and  upward  and  in  38  cities,  and  we  found  that  there  was  a 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  more  unemployment  in  those  towns  than 
in  cities  of  25,000  and  over.  That  is  in  the  New  England  section; 
that  takes  in  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  that  be  true  generally  in  the  smaller  towns  ami 
villages  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  judge  that  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  what  it  would  be 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  index  for  New  England,  where  they  are 
dependant  largely  on  manufacturing  concerns  for  employment;  it 
would  hardly  be  an  index  for  Illinois  or  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  could  not  tell  you  any  further,  because  I  would  have 
to  guess. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  just  the  trouble;  that  is  why  I  am  asking  for 
more  money  to  develop  this  information,  so  that  we  will  have  no 
guessing.     That  is  why  I  am  asking  for  more  money;  we  want  some 
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more  money  to  develop  this  to  that  point  where  the  Government 
is  not  going  to  grab  in  the  air  for  a  figure,  so  that  we  will  have  that 
information  for  you.  That  is  what  we  want.  And  we  are  asking 
for  some  more  money  in  connection  with  our  budget  here  to  further 
develop  this  bulletin. 

PUBLICATION   OF   BULLETIN. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  this  bulletin  ?  It  was  held  up  for  a  mon  ^h 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  which,  as  you  well  know,  held 
up  many  Government  publications.  I  did  not  raise  a  finger;  I  said 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  "This  bulletin  can  live  or  die; 
we  know  it  is  a  good  thing;  we  know  we  are  developing  information 
that  is  valuable  for  business  men." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  is  it  distributed  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  publish  20,000  of  them  and  we  distribute  it  upon 
request.  Perhaps  you,  as  many  Congressmen  do,  will  request  that 
we  send  a  bulletin  to  this  man .  and  that  man.  Municipalities  and 
bankers  are  interested  in  it,  and  they  wrote  us  for  it,  and  we  told 
them  we  could  not  send  it  because  it  was  held  up  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  they  made  an  appeal  to  tnis  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  and  asked  for  the  continuation  of  that  bulletin.  Not  a 
finger  was  raised  by  me  in  the  matter,  or  by  our  department.  We 
just  simply  said,  "Here,  this  is  what  our  bulletin  is.**  And  many 
Congressmen  and  Senators  called  our  department  up  and  wanted  to 
know  what  about  this  bulletin;  they  were  getting  letters  from  back 
home  wanting  to  know  why  they  did  not  get  it.  We  said  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Joint  CSommittee  on  Printing.  And  they  have 
authorized  the  continuance  of  this  bulletin.  We  want  to  make  this 
a  better  bulletin;  we  want  to  get  this  so  that  it  does  not  only  show 
the  trend  but  a  real  picture  of  employment  and  unemployment  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  that  information  printed  by  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  not;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  How  many  of  these  bulletins  do  you  publish  a  month  S 

Mr.  Jones.  Twenty  thousand  a  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  editions  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  one.  We  have  no  money  to  publish  any  more  tA 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  I  find  two  bulletins  here  published  in  December. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  for  the  month  ending  December,  you  see,  and 
the  other  one  is  for  information  developed  in  November  and  then 
this  one  is  for  the  end  of  the  year — **for  the  month  ending-"  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  had  to  do  on  that  bulletin.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  got  a  letter,  Congressman,  or  not,  but  we  sent  a  letter  to  every 
Senator  and  Congressman,  and  said  to  them  if  this  bulletin  did  not' 
serve  the  maximum  of  utility  that,  automatically,  if  we  did  not  hear 
from  you  you  would  cease  to  get  it:  because  we  do  not  want  to  send 
it  only  where  it  serves  the  greatest  purpose,  because  the  demand  com- 
ing from  the  field  for  that  bulletin  is  so  great  we  can  not  meet  it. 
List  week,  from  Madison,  Wis.,  Prof.  Leschoiro  wired  us  and  asked 
if^  we  could  not  send  him  100  copies  of  this  for  last  June  for  use  in 
his  class  work  on  economics. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  told  us  of  the  very  com- 
mendable work  you  are  doing  for  the  farmer;  I  wish  you  would  tell 
us  now  what  you  are  doing  for  the  manufacturer.   - 

SERVICE  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Jones.  At  the  present  time  we  can  not  do  as  much  for  the 
manufacturer  as  we  can  at  other  times,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
great  number  of  men  unemployed  and  we  are  trying  to  be  helpful  to 
the  men  who  are  out  of  work;  we  find  where  jobs  exist,  you  know. 
There  is  no  use  for  me  to  try  to  tell  you  we  can  make  jobs,  because  we 
can  not.  But  later  on,  when  men  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  manu- 
facturers are  demanding  from  us,  ^^Find  us  men;  get  us  men,''  then 
we  will  try  to  supply  them  again.    The  situation  cnanges. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  there  are  so  many  men  out  of  work,  why  can  not 
they  find  the  men  themselves;  why  do  they  look  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  furnish  them  with  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  fair  question  to  ask.  I  have  known  men  in 
Washington  tramping  the  streets  of  Washington,  who  have  a  civil 
service  status,  returned  soldiers.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Bell^  came  to 
me  and  said,  "I  want  a  job;  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  job  and  I 
can  not  get  one."  Inside  of  two  days  he  was  at  work.  Last  week  a 
Congressman  sent  me  a  young  man  and  said,  **  I  want  you  to  see  what 
you  can  do  in  your  placement  office  for  him.''  Inside  of  two  days  that 
man  was  at  work.  He  had  been  trying  to  find  work.  They  do  not 
know  where  the  jobs  exist.  There  snomd  be  a  pooling  place  for  men 
to  pool  their  labor,  as  there  is  a  pooling  place  to  deal  in  cotton,  coffee, 
moneys,  bonds,  or  anything  else.  !\fen  should  be  taken  care  of,  1 
think,  in  finding  jobs  for  them,  and  this  is  the  only  way  that  they  can 
be  taken  care  of  unless  they  can  go  to  a  pay  agency,  and  then  they 
pay  their  $2  for  enrolling  and  perhaps  get  a  job  and  perhaps  not. 
And  then  if  it  is  a  job  such  as  we  fillea  the  other  day  through  the 
Wilmington  office,  a  $3,000  job,  he  has  to  pay  an3rwhere  from  $150  to 
$250  for  that  job.  I  ask  you,  sir,  in  all  fairness,  should  any  man 
pay  for  the  opportunity  of  working.  Should  he  ?  Should  any  man 
pay  to  get  a  job  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  question  that  answers  itself;  nobody  would 
say  he  should. 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  regard  to  that  matter  of  employment,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  newspapers  fill  the  gap  to  a  large  extent  in  indi- 
cating where  employment  is  to  be  had?  Every  day  they  have  col- 
umns of  **Help  wanted,"  ^'Men  wanted." 

Mr.  Jones.  A  great  many  people  advertise  for  men.  They  get  a 
lot  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  fcringing  a  whole  lot  there  to  hurt  some 
other  man.    This  is  to  help  men,  ana  so  on. 

This  bulletin  shows  you  our  activities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States — ^what  we  are  doing.  It  shows  for  the  months  of  October, 
November,  and  December  the  number  we  have  placed  in  employ- 
ment. Is  not  that  worth  while,  to  place  93,000  men  in  work  m 
December  (men  who  could  not  find  jobs  for  themselves)  through  this 
service? 

I  will  say  to  you  this,  that  there  is  not  a  man  engaged  in  this 
service,  in  any  of  our  offices,  after  he  gets  into  the  work,  that  you 
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could  drive  him  out.  It  gets  under  his  skin.  We  do  not  pay  big 
salaries;  but  it  is  the  fact  of  doing  something  to  help  their  fellow 
man,  that  is  the  compensation.  It  is  wondenul  to  help  the  other 
man  get  a  job.  This  shows  what  we  placed  in  employment  last  year — 
1,397,138  men  and  women. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  item  of  transportation.  I 
notice  there  is  a  very  material  increase.  For  1922  you  have  $24,350, 
and  your  estimate  for  1923  is  $54,000 — an  increase  of  $30,000.  How 
do  you  expect  to  use  that  amount  ? 

Jir.  Jones.  That  is  in  connection  with  our  district  directors  who 
are  developing  this  information.  There  were  nine  of  them  through- 
out the  United  States.  These  districts  follow  the  classification  made 
by  the  Census  Bureau.     Now  that  is  traveling  expenses  and  their 

er  diem  when  away  from  their  station.  We  have  in  mind,  also, 
or  our  traveling  representatives — ^we  hope  to  have  a  few  representa- 
tives here  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  well  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  this  is  what  that  transportation  is. 

State  aid,  $86,000,  and  field  supervision  this  year  was  reduced  to 
S34,200;  farm  harvest  work,  $25,000;  monthly  industrial  bulletins, 
$80,000;  general  work,  $50,000;  administration,  total  amount, 
S69,800.  That  includes  all  of  the  people  connected  on  our  pay  roll 
with  the  general  administration  work,  our  field  people  and  others 
that  are  connected  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  do  you  anticipate  employing  more  than  twice 
as  many  men  in  this  field  service  ?  This  is  a  large  sum,  $54,000  for 
transportation. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  three  more  men  added  to  our  district  offices, 
in  developing  this  information  for  our  bulletin — three  that  we  have 
added.  One  we  would  like  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
only  have  one  man  now,  who  takes  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
ana  New  Jersey,  and  in  order  to  develop  the  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
^e  feel  we  should  have  a  man  for  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania work.  We  also  have,  for  our  first  district.  New  England, 
another  man  there,  and  an  additional  man  in  our  No.  3  district. 
That  takes  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Skinneb.  The  work  of  collecting  information  for  the  bulletin 
reouiras  considerable  travel.  It  was  only  in  operation  six  months 
of  last  year.  We  are  asking  for  the  full  year  in  this  estimate.  Last 
year  it  was  just  a  new  piece  of  work  and  we  consider  the  increase 
very  reasonable.  We  got  a  deficiency  last  year,  after  we  started, 
also. 

STATIONERY,  OFFICE   SUPPLIES,  AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  item  for  stationery,  office  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment is  also  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  $5,000. 

Mr.  Jokes.  In  the  States  with  which  we  cooperate,  and  the  new 
States  coming  into  our  service,  we  supply  them  with  forms,  and  so 
on,  and  the  ciemand  for  this  bulletin  now  exceeds  the  numbev  we  are 
publishing.  We  feel  we  must  meet  the  demand  that  comes  from  the 
country  for  the  bulletin,  and  it  will  cost  us  a  little  additional  money. 
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Mr.  Skinner.  When  the  war  employment  service  was  discontinued 
very  suddenly,  we  had  on  hand  a  number  of  supplies  and  we  have 
been  using  those,  and  the  increase  this  year  is  because  those  supplies 
have  been  gradually  exhausted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  estimate  brings  it  back  to  normal  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Brings  it  back  to  normal,  yes. 

STATE   COOPERATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  anticipate  increasing  the  fund  for  State 
cooperation  ?     You  nave  here  tne  sum  of  $86,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  because  additional  States  are  coming  in  and  we 
must  develop  that  information  in  the  States,  and  $86,000  is  what  we 
have  estimated  that  it  will  require  for  this  year.  Now  we  have  not» 
as  I  said,  contributed  anything  to  Pennsylvania  this  year.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  give  them  something.  They  have  $100,000  of  their 
own  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  have  told  us  what  you  contributed  to  the 
States  last  year.     Do  jou  recall  just  what  that  figure  was  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  $5,595  is  whQ,t  we  are  pairing  to  the  States  now  a 
month.     Some  of  that  was  not  for  the  entire  year,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  desire  to  increase  your  appropriation  to  the 
States  about  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  $80,000;  no. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  used  last  year  only  $5,595 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  it  is  a  matter  of  some  $60,000  or  something  like 
that,  and  we  are  increasing  about  $20,000  for  this  next  year  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  are  now  edlotting.  We  are  giving  them  now  $5,595 
per  month. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Oh,  per  month;  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  not  given  anythmg  to  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  it  is  an  increase  of  about  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  $20,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  194  of  the  Budget  we  find  that  the  direct 
Federal  contribution  to  States  in  1921  was  $88,899.96. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  for  1923  you  are  asking  for  $86,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  From  what  fund  did  you  allot  that  sum  that  you  gave 
to  the  States  ?    It  does  not  appear  here  in  our  report. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  $225,000  appropriation  that  was  given  us 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending- June  30,  1922. 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  We  started  this  buUetin 
in  January,  1921;  we  cut  down  on  the  allotment  to  the  States  and  al- 
located it  to  the  work  of  this  bulletin.  We  are  allotting  this  year 
$5,595  a  month.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921,  we  ex- 
pended $89,000  shown  in  the  estimates,  and  we  want  to  go  back  to 
what  we  feel  was  the  normal  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  nothing  included  in  the  statement  in  our 
bill  for  either  1921  or  1922  for  that  item. 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  when  we  submitted  it  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  194  there  is  a  summary  there  wowing  the 
amount  alloted  last  year  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  you  propose 
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to  allot  for  1923.     That  shows  you  contributed,  in  1921,  $88,899.96. 
Now  you  said  you  contributed  tliis  out  of  this  fund  of  $225,000  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  before  we  started  this  bulletin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  did  you  use  the  balance  of  that  appropriation 
for  the  bulletin  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  was  used  in  the  general  administration  work, 
here  and  the  other  activities  of  the  service.  * 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  this  appropriation  of  $225,000  specifically  for 
contributions  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop 
information  aiid  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earner,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  discretion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  expended.  It 
sajs  *'  In  the  clearance  of  labor  between  the  States  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  municipalities." 

Mr.  Jones.  And  regularly  collecting  and  publishing  employment 
information  industrially  and  geographically  as  to  the  opportunities 
for  employment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  you  exercise  a  discretion  then  in  using  the 
sum  for  the  general  work  and  for  cooperation  with  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  as  to  the  specific  sums  which  were  allotted  or 
contributed  to  the  various  Stat^  and  municipalities,  as  shown  on: 
page  194,  what  method  did  you  employ  in  making  that  distribution  ? 

Mr.  JONES.  It  was  a  question  of  what  kind  of  terms  we  could  make.. 
There  was  no  standard  oasis.  It  was  in  order  to  develop  this  service 
and  to  get  what  we  wanted  on  as  good  basis  as  we  could;  there  is  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  give  the  money  outright  to  some  States  and 
municipalities  i 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  no;  it  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  men  who  are  regu- 
larly appointed  in  the  same  way  that  we  appoint  men  here.  They 
make  a  recommendation  and  we  find  out  about  the  person,  if  they  are 
qualified  for  it,  and  then  an  allotment  is  made,  or  a  salary  is  provided' 
at  such  an  amount. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  for  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  made  a  Federal  contribution  of  $1,800.  To 
whom  did  that  go  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  i&.  H.  E.  Oliver  was  the  examiner  in  charge  there  at 
Jl,560 — that  is  the  amoimt  of  his  salary. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  he  a  State  employee  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Last  year  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  1921. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  not  that  information.  Mr.  Skinner  was  in  the 
service  in  1921 ;  perhaps  he  can  give  vou  that  information. 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  contributions  by 
the  States.  When  they  express  a  desire  to  cooperate,  we  take  it  up 
with  the  States,  and  we  find,  say,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is  appro- 
priating $3,200  for  the  emplo3rment  service,  and  they  would  lite  to 
liave  the  Federal  Government  furnish  one  good  worker.  Then  they 
recommend  the  name  of  a  good  worker.  We  look  uphis  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  we  find  he  is  O.  K.,  he  is  appointed.    They  are  paid 
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$1,800,  or  $1,620,  or  whatever  it  may  be;  there  is  always  a  little 
variation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  these  allotments  to  the  employment  stations  are 
really  allotments  for  salaries  for  the  employment  of  men  in  those 
stations,  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and  municipalities  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Practically  so.  Occasionally  they  may  not  have  the 
monev  to  rent  a  building,  and  they  have  for  salaries,  and  we  would 
pay  tne  rent  for  them — whichever  way  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment felt  would  further  the  employment  service  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.  After  contributing  this  money  for  the  salaries  of  these 
men,  what  method  do  you  employ  to  check  up  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  make  monthly  reports  to  our  office,  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  do  they  make  any  reports  to  the  municipalities 
and  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  They  are  made  to  the  municipalities  or  to  the  State 
if  it  is  a  State  system.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  State  and 
municipal  employment  offices.  What  we  call  a  State  system  is  where 
the  State  makes  an  appropriation  for  one  or  more  offices  in  the  State: 
and  we  term  it  ''municipal"  where  the  local  municipalities  have  an 
employment  service  of  tneir  own. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take,  for  instance,  New  York,  in  1921,  which  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  this  service,  and  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
contribution  to  New  York  of  $8,040.  How  was  that  contrib^ion 
used  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  was  used,  all  except,  say,  $300,  for  employing 
individuals  to  assist  in  their  State  work.  They  were  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Federal  director  in  the  State,  who  has  charce 
of  the  $350,000  for  the  State  and  who  is  part  of  their  personnel,  it 
is  paid  through  the  Federal  director,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  he 
is  a  State  man,  and  they  conduct  whatever  work  we  request  of  them 
in  clearance,  furnishing  special  reports,  or  reports  for  the  general 
service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  you  use  this  man,  then,  as  part  of  your  survey 
force,  to  acquire  information  as  to  the  local  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Largely. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  the  state  of  the  industries  and  the  extent  of 
unemployment  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  Yes.  This  particular  man  may  not  do  that  work, 
but  some  other  State  man  will  do  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  result  will  be  transmitted  to  you  through 
these  men  whose  salaries  you  pay  in  municipal  and  State  appoint- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No;  not  through  them.  It  will  come  through  the 
State  man.  For  instance,  they  will  appoint  a  good  man,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  carry  him  on  its  pay  roll,  and  he  will  have 
his  headquarters  in  one  of  New  York  State  offices  and  will  acquire 
all  of  our  information  and  submit  it  to  the  employment  service 
tlw'ough  the  Federal  director.  It  is  just  an  exchange  of  jobs.  We 
pav  so  much  for  his  salary,  and  in  return  they  furnish  us  with  the 
information. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  get  the  report  from  the  Buffalo  office  ? 

Mr.  Skinner. 'No;  it  comes  from  tne  Federal  headquarters.  We 
^o'^e  no  connection  at  all  with  the  Buffalo  office. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Are  the  reports  delayed  in  any  way  by  being  for- 
warded to  the  New  York  office  first  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No.  They  are  compiled  in  the  central  office  and 
then  transmitted  to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  about  how  many  days  would  you  get  the  informa- 
tion regarding  the  conditions  at  BuflFalo  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  8  to  10  days,  and  sometimes  in  a  week. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  attracted  my  interest  there  is  that  here  is  the 
State  of  New  York  spending  $350,000  for  this  service,  and  why 
would  it  want  the  Federal  Government  to  contribute  to  the  salaries 
of  a  few  men,  which  would  mean  an  outlay  of  only  about  $8,000. 
What  conceivable  good  can  be  accomplished  by  that;  how  does  it 
help  the  State  and  how  does  it  help  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  It  helps  the  Federal  Government  in  that  we  can  call 
on  the  State  for  information  at  any  time  pertaining  to  employment 
or  uneinployment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  could  do  that  at  any  time,  could  you  not, 
whether  you  had  any  employees  there  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Congressman.  They 
insist  that  we  make  some  contribution. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  You  could  call  on  them,  but  you  would  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  is  the  consideration  for  this  information 
you  get  from  the  States,  that  you  shall  contribute  so  much  to  each 
of  those  offices  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  That  is  a  good  way  of  putting  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  the  clearance  service  too,  many  people  write  to 
us  for  jobs,  and  through  our  clearance  that  we  have  we  make  con- 
tracts by  which  these  men  get  jobs? 

Mr.  Skinner.  When  labor  was  scarce  New  York  City  was  a  fertile 
field  for  recruiting,  and  when  we  received  demands  for  labor  not  too 
greatly  distant  from  New  York,  because  the  cost  of  transportation 
would  be  too  great,  we  recruited  men  in  New  York  City.  We  called 
on  New  York  State  to  recruit  those  men.  The  State  would  not  have 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  recruiting  men  and  sending  them  down  to 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  but  thev  would  do  it  for  us  because  we 
were  putting  money  in  the  State.     And  that  is  part  of  the  aereement: 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  gives  you  all  the  information  which  the  States 
possess  regarding  the  situation  of  emplo3anent? 

Mr.  Skinner.  In  the  States;  and  any  special  information  we  may 
want. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  may  contribute  to  the  various  States  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  We  usually  try  to  base  the  Federal  allotment  on 
the  amount  of  money  appropriated  in  a  State  and  the  importance  of 
the  State  industrially.  We  nave  to  have  a  minimum  of  the  amoimt 
which  the  State  is  cx)ntributing  itself. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  statutory  limit? 

Mr.  SdNNER.  No;  there  is  no  legislative  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  statute  which  limits  your  generosity  ? 

Mr.  Skinner.  No,  except  the  limit  of  the  total  appropriation, 
which  is  quite  a  restriction  in  itself. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  makes  that  limitation  t 

Mr.  Skinner.  Congress,  when  it  gives  us  $225,000.  That  in 
Itself  is  quite  a  restriction. 
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FOR   COLLECTING    AND   PUBLISHING    EMPLOYMENT   INFORMATION,  Lit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have  some  new  language  here 
on  page  192: 

Regularly  collecting  and  {publishing  employment  infonnation,  industrially  and  p«)- 
graphically,  as  to  opportunities  for  employment:  maintaining  a  system  for  clearinir 
labor  between  the  several  States;  cooperating  with  and  coordinating  the  public  em- 
ployment offices  throughout  the  country. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  further  development  of  information  that  we  need  for 
this  industrial  employment  survey  bulletin.  That  is  for  developing^ 
information  itidustrially  and  geographically. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  applies  to  your  bulletin? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  may  say  here  that  this  is  substitute  language  for 
the  preceding  language  in  the  brackets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  italicized  language  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
is  omitted  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Takes  the  place  of  the  language  which  is  in  the 
brackets.  The  language  in  the  brackets  says  ''maintaining  a  na- 
tional system  of  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  They 
do  not  want  a  national  system  of  employment  offices;  they  just  want 
to  collect  and  publish  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  there  never  was  any  statute  authorizing  the 
maintenance  of  a  national  system  of  emplojnoient.  offices,  was  there  i 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  yet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  never  was  any  such  statute  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  yet. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 
STATEHEITT  OF  SAMUEL  J.  OOXPEBS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  notice  for  printing  and  binding  that 
in  1922  you  had  $200,000.  Did  you  also  have  a  deficiency  that 
year,  or  do  you  anticipate  a  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  we  supplied  all  of  the  printing  requested  by  the 
bureaus  we  would  have  had  a  deficiency;  but  imder  the  orders  of 
the  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  we  are  endeavoring  to 
avoid  it.  We  are  telling  the  bureaus  they  can  not  publish  many 
things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  1923  you  are  asking  for  $250,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $50,000.     What  will  make  up  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  If  we  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  this  year  we 
would  not  require  the  increase  next  year;  but  there  are  now  in  the 
safes  of  some  of  our  publishing  bureaus  a  large  amount  of  publica- 
tions ready  for  publication  that  they  can  not  print  because  they 
haven't  the  money. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  they  publications  that  are  authorized  to  be 
printed  under  the  law? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  The  manuscript  is  all  prepared  and  it 
has  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  gather  together  the  material. 
The  appropriations  made  for  those  bureaus,  such  as  the  Children's 
'^  "^eau  and  the  Women's  Bureau — the  money  that  you  appro- 
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priated  for  those  services  are  for  eventifally  publishing  the  results 
of  those  investigations.  Now,  if  they  can  not  publish  those  results, 
the  money  is  wasted,  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Children's  Bureau  have  asked  for  the  largest  increase  next 
year.  They  have  a  large  amount  of  manuscripts  in  their  safe  waiting 
to  be  printed,  and  if  it  is  unduly  delayed  it  will  be  ruined,  and  if  it  is 
not  published  at  all  there  will  be  a  tremendous  waste  of  money  for 
gathering  this  material.  The  Children's  Bureau  alone  have  requested 
for  next  year  an  allotment  of  $71,604.50. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  for  printing? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  me  read  the  law  and  see  if  these  allotments  you 
are  referring  to  are  made  under  this  law: 

The  money  appropriated  in  the  foregoing  allotments  shall  not  be  expended  for 
printinc  or  binoing  or  for  any  of  the  executive  departments  or  other  Grovemment 
^tablisnments  except  such  as  shall  be  certified  in  writing  to  the  Public  Printer  by 
the  respeotive  heads  or  chiefs  thereof  to  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  ordinary  routine 
buan^Bs  required  by  law  of  such  executive  department  or  Government  establishment, 
and  except  such  reports,  manuscripts,  bulletins,  or  other  publications  as  are  authorized 
by  law  or  specifically  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  herein.  All  other  printing 
required  or  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
or  Government  establishments  or  bureaus  thereof  shall  be  done  only  as  Congress  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  so  authorize. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  enabling  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor  says 
that  the  Secretarv  of  Labor  snail  gather  information  and  publish  in 
such  manner  as  he  may  deem  best,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
enabling  act  of  the  Children's  Bureau  directs  it  to  collect  information 
And  publish  it  as  the  head  of  the  department  may  see  fit.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  their  enabling  act.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  is  an  old  bureau — the  old  Bureau  of  Labor 
and  pfrevious  to  that  the  Department  of  Labor — is  authorized  by  law 
to  collect  and  disseminate  information  by  publication.  They  have 
authority  distinct  from  the  ordinary  printmg  act  in  that  they  can 
print  their  publications  up  to  the  amount  of  15,000,  whereas  ordinary 
publications  are  limited  to  2,500,  and  1,000,  as  the  case  may  be. 
oo  they  have  that  authority  to  print  to  the  extent  of  20,000  their 
bimonthly  and  other  bulletins.  So  all  of  these  three  publishing 
bureaus  are  allowed  by  statutory  law  to  print  their  puolications. 
Thev  do  not  require  any  extra  authority  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing,  and  they  print  accordingly.  The  enabling  act  says  they 
may  publish  it  in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Secretary 
may  see  fit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  how  does  the  act  of  June  16,  1921,  affect  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  does  not  affect  it,  because  it  is  a  statutory 
authority. 

Mr.  Shrjive.  The  law  is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  keep  expenditures  within  or  tinder  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
yt*ar  of  1922  for  printing  and  binding,  the  heads  of  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments and  Government  establishments  are  authorized  to  discontinue  the  printing 
<if  any  annual  or  special  report  under  their  respective  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That 
wheie  the  printing  of  said  report  is  discontinued,  the  original  copy  thereof  shall  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  or  Government  establish- 
ments for  public  inspection. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  permits  the  secretary  to  discontmue  any 
publication  that  he  feels  should  not  be  published,  or  that  his  money 
will  not  permit  him  to  publish,  and  under  that  head  we  discon- 
tinued the  printing  of  three  of  the  annual  reports  that  we  have  been 
printing  since  the  inception  of  the  department;  the  report  of  the 
Chief  01  the  Division  of  Publication  and  Supplies;  the  report  of  the 
Division  of  Information,  that  was  also  printed  separately;  and  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  which  is  not 
really  a  statutory  bureau.  Those  three  reports  were  not  printed 
this  year.  We  used  to  print  each  year  sufficient  extra  copies  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  department  to  permit  them  to  be  bound  in 
one  large  oook,  as  you  have  seen  them — reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.     We  discontinued  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  was  the  total  annual  cost  of  these  various 
annual  reports  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  figured  that  we  saved  about  $2,500.  Instead 
of  that  we  took  about  15  copies  of  those  annual  reports  and  had  them 
bound  together  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  bureaus  in  the  depart- 
ment instead  of  printing  500  of  those  bound  volumes;  so  that  you 
see  the  department  is  trying  to  carry  out  the  rules  laid  down;  but  if 
you  do  not  supply  the  money  for  these  publishing  bureaus  to  print 
the  reports  that  they  have  gathered  you  will  simply  be  wasting  the 
money  that  you  are  appropriating  to  carry  on  those  bureaus. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Are  there  any  other  reports  printed  which  can  be 
dispensed  with  ? 

mr.  GoMPERS.  Well,  you  could  dispense  with  the  printing  of  any 
report,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Well,  I  mean  and  yet  have  efficient  work  in  the 
bureaus.     In  other  words,  are  you  down  to  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  printing  of  the  depart- 
ment. There  is  nothing  printed  that  they  do  not  investigate.  When 
a  bulletin  is  coming  out  the  advance  notices  are  prepared,  and  they 
must  go  to  the  Secretary's  office  for  his  approval  beiore  they  can  be 
published. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  state  that  there  are  two  or  three  direct 
allowances  in  the  different  departments  to  print  their  own  work 
Where  does  that  appropriation  come  from  ?    Does  it  come  out  of  this  ( 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Oh,  yes.  It  is  simply  the  authority  that  is  granted. 
They  all  print  from  the  same  appropriation,  through  allotments  to 
each  bureau. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  to  gather  up  data  if  you 
were  not  going  to  print  it  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  thing  to  do.  If 
you  do  not  permit  them  to  publish  this  material  there  is  no  use 
gathering  the  data. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  be  my  idea.  There  is  no  use 
spending  several  thousand  dollars  getting  something  together  that 
we  are  not  goingto  print 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  a  mailing  list  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  have  a  mailing  list  for  every  class  of  pubUcation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  then  you  also  send  them  out  on  application  i 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  also  send,  them  out  on  application,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  We  used  to  print  that  and 
distribute  it  free.  Our  mailing  list  got  to  such  gigantic  proportions 
that  it  wiped  out  the  possibility  of  printing  the  straight  reports,  as 
the  mailing  list  got  larger  and  the  activities  got  larger,  and  the  pub- 
lication, instead  of  costing  as  it  does  now  approximately  $2,000  a 
month  to  print  it,  it  costs  as  high  as  $6,000. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  tne  assistant  secretary  on  the  printing 
committee  of  the  department  got  together  and  agreed  that  they 
would  print  a  sufficient  number  of  those  to  supply  the  economic 
societies  and  large  organizations,  libraries,  etc.,  that  all  others  had 
to  pay  for  it  on  the  subscription  plan.  We  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  superintendent  of  documents  that  they  would  get  this  publi- 
cation at  15  cents  a  copy  or  $1.50  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  About  what  do  you  receive  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  We  do  not  receive  any  money  from  that  source.  It 
goes  to  the  superintendent  of  documents.  We  have  to  make  a  report 
each  year  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  but  those  figures  are 
all  supplied  by  the  superintendent  of  documents,  because  when  a 
man  sends  in  a  check  we  simply  indorse  it  and  send  it  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  you  could  keep  watch  on 
the  receipts  from  that  review,  because  it  would  be  an  index  of  its 
usefulness,  whether  it  is  appreciated  sufficiently  to  warrant  its  con- 
tinued publication.  My  own  View  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  very 
useful  and  a  very  interesting  review  and  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  free  list  that  is  maintained — there  are  about 
2,100  copies  that  go  on  the  free  list  to  libraries,  economic  societieSj  and 
employers'  associations,  headquarters  of  trade-uiiioii&,  and  the  ex- 
change bureaus.  We  exchange  with  the  bureaus.  Now,  there  is  the 
really  important  thing.  It  goes  to  the  places  where  it  reaches  the 
most  people  for  the  least  number  of  copies  issued.  We  send  to  a 
library  and  the  same  copy  will  be  read  oy  hundreds  of  people  who 
never  would  get  it  unless  tney  saw  it  there.  The  individual  will  get  it 
and  he  will  dance  through  it,  and  he  might  see  one  thing  that  inter- 
ests him,  and  he  will  read  that  and  then  toss  it  aside.  Being  a  paper- 
bound  book  he  does  not  usually  keep  it,  so  the  real  index  of  its  utuitj 
is  its  going  out  on  the  free  list.  People  that  pay  for  it  individually,  it 
is  just  like  a  magazine  to  them.  If  they  feel  interested  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  $1.50  for  it,  but  if  you  supply  it  free,  anybody  will  take  it. 
^e  revise  our  mailing  list  about  once  a  year.  We  send  a  card  to  a 
man  saying,  *'  If  you  do  not  answer  this  within  so  many  weeks  we  will 
tike  it  for  granted  that  you  do  not  want  the  publication.''  Then,  if 
be  does  not  answer,  we  cut  him  off  the  list.  We  also  get  a  lot  of  re- 
sponses back  that  they  do  want  it.  The  mailing  lists  are  materially 
reduced  every  time  we  revise  them.  Then,  next  year  a  Congressman 
will  write  in  and  say,  *' Please  send  this  publication  to  so  and  so.'' 
We  tiy  to  supply  it.  But  with  the  Monthly  Review — that  is  referred 
to  the  superintendent  of  documents — wnich  is  not  supplied  free, 
b3cause  we  can  not  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  another. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  repay  work  charged  to  other  appropria- 
tions.? 

Mr.  GoMPEBS.  The  only  repay  work  that  we  have  is  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service.    The  Employment  Service  has  a  provision  for  printing 
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and  binding,  and  that  is  the  only  repay  work  that  we  have.  That  id 
all  done  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  No  printing  is  done  out- 
side of  that  office  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the  exception  oj 
one  or  two  isolated  cases  of  small  amounts  where  some  State  supervise! 
of  employment  had  gone  ahead  and  printed  a  few  placards,  but  he 
discovered  he  did  not  have  any  right  to  do  so  after  he  sent  in  the  bill 
We  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  it  again  he  would  have  to  pay  for  it 
himself.  There  are  only  a  very  few  instances  of  that.  I  am  an  old 
printing  office  man  myself,  and  I  know  what  the  Printing  Office  can 
do,  and  I  insist  that  all  work  in  the  department  go  to  the  Uovermnent 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  If  this  increase  was  not  allowed,  the  curtailment 
would  come  entirely  on  the  failure  to  print  this  data  that  has  been 
gathered  up  by  these  different  organizations  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  is  another  point  that  I  want 
to  bring  out,  and  that  is  the  blanks  for  the  Immigration  Service  and 
the  Naturalization  Service,  which  must  be  printed  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Will  that  be  larger  this  year  than  in  previous 
years  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No,  it  is  not  larger;  but  it  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  last  year.  For  instance,  we  used  to  allot  to  the  Immigration 
Service  $19,000.     Last  year  we  allotted  $19,000,  but  used  $36,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  what  allotments  you  made  out  of  the 
1921  appropriation? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  put  that  into  the  record,  I  think,  to 
show  where  this  money  went. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  In  1921  we  used  $250,000,  the  same  as  we  are  asking 
for  this  year.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  and  another  of 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well — I  assume  you  will  make  a 
similar  allotment  out  of  the  appropriation  for  this  year,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  just  show  that  m  the  record. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  I  have  the  proposed  allotment  right  here.  For 
instance,  if  vou  will  permit  me  to  read  this  I  will  show  vou.  We  have 
cut  down  the  estimates  of  the  bureaus.  They  asked  for  a  total  of 
$280,329.50.  The  department  reduced  that  to  $250,000,  believing 
it  could  justify  it. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Let  me  ask  you,  have  you  made  a  calculation  of  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  printing? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  printing  has  not  yet 
struck  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  can  not  see  any  reduction  in 
our  printing  bills.  They  are  still  working  on  the  old  scale  of  wages — 
old  stocks  of  paper  that  they  bought  at  war  prices,  and  we  have  to 
pay  for  that.  The  paper  they  are  buying  now  may  be  reflected  a 
year  from  now  in  reductions  to  us,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  hitting 
us  yet. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  appropriation  is  for  1923. 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  mignt  mean  a  small  reduction,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  great  hope  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  sign  of  it  helping  you  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  has  been  hitting  you  right  along. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  has  been  hitting  us  right  along.  J^or  instance,  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  we  figure  that  m  at  $15,000,  and  that  was 
cut  to  $14,500.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  asked  for  $107,225. 
We  cut  that  to  $97,500.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  asked  for 
$7,000,  and  we  gave  them  $7,000,  because  that  was  about  what  they 
had  last  year.  The  Immigration  Bureau  asked  for  $35,000  for  its 
blanks  for  the  field.  We  gave  them  $30,000,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  spent  $36,766.82  last  year.  The  Children's  Bureau 
asked  for  $71,604.50.  We  cut  them  to  $60,000.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  asked  for  $6,500  for  the  bureau,  and  we  cut  them  to 
S5,500.  The  Naturalization  Service  asked  for  $28,000,  and  we  cut 
that  to  $26,500. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  make  those  cuts  on  your  own  volition  or  was 
that  after  conference  with  Gen.  Dawes  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  No.  Gen.  Dawes  has  not  seen  this.  We  sent  that 
$250,000  to  Gen.  Dawes  and  he  approved  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  What  do  you  do  with  a  department  when  they 
exceed  their  allotment  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  try  to  see  that  they  don't  do  it.  I  notice  one 
of  our  bureaus  here  came  pretty  close  to  its  allotment,  and  I  just  told 
him  that  they  could  not  do  any  more  printing  until  they  catch  up. 

The  Women's  Bureau  askedf  for  $10,000  next  year.  We  cut  it  to 
$9,000.  That  Woman's  Bureau  is  the  one  that  I  have  in  mind  when 
I  say  that  I  just  instructed  the  chief  to  tell  them  that  they  could  not 
have  anv  more  printing  until  thev  catch  up  with  this  allotment. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  you  call  that  economy,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Call  what  economy  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  To  cut  off  a  publication.  For  instance,  you 
said  that  you  had  stopped  three  publications  and  saved  $2,500. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  }rou  give  me  what  it  cost  to  get  that  data  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Oh,  that  is  not  data.  These  are  the  annual  reports. 
It  is  kept  on  file  as  directed,  but  we  did  discontinue  the  printing  of  it. 
We  keep  it  on  file.  It  is  not  information  that  the  general  public 
desires. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  the  reports  from  your  bureaus  to  the  head  of  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  reports  from  the  bureaus  to  the  head  of  the 
department.  That  is  not  of  general  information  to  the  public,  and 
therefore  we  have  the  manuscript  on  file,  if  anyone  wants  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  incorporates 
those  reports  in  his  annual  report  t 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  report  is  printed? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Gompers,  I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  put  in  the 
record  a  list  of  the  publications  that  you  propose  to  print  next  year 
and  their  mailing  lists  for  such  publications  and  the  number  you 
propose  to  print. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  number  of  the  edition  ?  The  mailing  list  would 
not  make  any  diflFerence,  because  we  print  enough  to  cover  the 
mailing  list. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  I  want  your  present  mailing  list  also. 
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Mr.  GoMPERS.  Well,  I  can  get  that  for  you;  but,  for  instance,  here 
is  a  list  of  publications  that  tne  Children's  Bureau  'furnished  as  their 
proposed  list.  It  is  three  pages  of  material  that  they  expect  to  get 
out  next  year.  They  say  here,  for  instance,  "dodgers."  There  are 
10,000,000  of  them  that  they  use  in  this  child- welfare  campaign. 
I  Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  dodgers  ? 
^  Mr.  GoMPERS.  How  to  take  care  of  the  baby.  Instructions  to 
young  mothers  how  to  take  care  of  their  infants;  how  to  feed  them 
and  things  like  that;  how  to  make  economical  clothes  for  them. 
They  do  a  great  deal  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  to  cook  oatmeal  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  How  to  cook  oatmeal  for  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Gompers. 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  have  asked  a  question  here  that  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  strike  it  out  if  you  can  not. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  It  is  such  a  hig  thing — the  information  -that  you 
ask.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  expecting  to 
get  out  a  lot  of  material  the  next  year  with  relation  to  retail  prices, 
wholesale  prices,  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  industrial  boards, 
scales  of  wages,  and  hours  of  labor,  wages  in  various  industries. 
Altogether  there  are  nine  bulletins.  The  labor  legislation  of  1921. 
the  workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  decisions  of  courts  affecting  labor,  administration 
of  labor  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  ought  to  put  the  whole  of  it  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  you  had  better  just  make  a  statement 
which  will  cover  it. 

[  Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau, 
and  it  is  a  guide  to  Members  of  the  House  who  are  making  a  study 
of| these  various  questions,  and  it  will  enable  them  to  get  possession 
01  this  information. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  will  furnish  such  statement  for  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gompers , 

StaUment  showing  publications  contemplcUed  by  the  Deparhnent  of  Labor  during  t^ 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1922. 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary  

MlsceUaneous  printing  and 
binding. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 
25  buUetins  in  the  bureau's 
regular    series    (average 
edition  of  8,000),  averag- 
ing 250  pages. 
Retail  prices.  1922. 
Wh(de8ale  prices,  1890  to 

1922. 
Proceeding  of  meeting 
of  the  International 
Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards 
and  ComnUssions. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics- 
Continued. 
25  bulletins  in  the  bureau's 
regular  series,  averaging 
250  pages. 

Union  scale  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor, 
1922. 
Wages  in  various  indus- 
tries (9  bulletins). 
Labor    legislation     of 

1921. 
Workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation  of 
United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 
Dedsions  of  courts  af- 
fecting labor. 
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Statement  shovnng  publications  contemplated  by  the  Departm^ent  of  iMbor  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1922 — Continued. 


Title. 


Bureau  oi  Laboi:  Statistics— Con. 
25  bulletins  in  the  bureau's 
regular  series,  averaging 
250  pages. 
Admimstration  of  labor 
laws  in  the  United 
States. 
Statistics  of  industrial 

accidents. 
Social  insurance  legis- 
lation in  United  States 
and  foreign  countries. 
Employees  representa- 
tion. 
Cost  of  living. 
Labor  unrest. 
Methods    of  adjusting 
wages    by    cost    of 
living. 
Standardisation    of   a 

day's  work. 
Standard  family  budg- 

ets. 
Monthly     Labor     Re- 
view/12  issues. 
Separates  and  reprints. 
Binding  (500  copies). 
Miscellaneous  Job  print- 
_  ing. 

Women's  Bureau: 

Annual    report    of    Chief 

Women's  Bureau 

Women    workers    in    the 

canning  industry 

Women    workers    in    the 

cotton  industry 

Women    workers    in    the 

robber  industry 

Women    workers    in    the 

clothing  industry 

Factory  equipment  in  se- 
lected inaustries 

Recreational  facilities   for 

women  in  industry 

Special  studies  of  industrial 
conditions— lighting, 
seating,  hygiene,  rest 
rooms,  cafeterias,  dormi- 
tories  

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 

Manrland 

A  stuay  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 

Alabama 

A  study  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  In 

Kentucky 

A  stndy  of  conditions  affect- 
ing women  in  industry  in 

South  Carolina 

Posters,  informational. 
Miscellaneous  jpb  printing, 
tnudren's  Bureau: 

Annual  report  of  chief  of 

Children's  Bureau 

Juvenile  court  bibliography. 
Summary  of  juvenile  court 

laws 

Physial  defects  in  relation 
to  stature  and  growth  of 

^  rural  children 

JodgersO) 

i^cpeudent  children  in  the 

^District  of  Cbhimbia 

Maternity  and  chikl  care, 
Qeorgia 


Edition. 


22 

2,500 

100 

15,000 

75 

15,000 

50. 

15,000 

100 

15,000 

75 

15,000 

50 

15,000 

100 

15,000 

50 

15,000 

50 

15,000 

50 

15,000 

50 

15,000 

31 
50 

2,500 
7,500 

200 

7,600 

100 
12 

10,000 
1,500,000 

75 

7,500 

40 

7,500 

Children's  Bureau— Continued. 

A  study  of  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  in  the 
South 

Gary  medical 

The  regulation  of  street 
work  for  children 

Truck-farming  study  (child 
welfare  in  representative 
truck-farming  areas) 

Handbook  of  statistics  of 
children 

Infant  mortality  in  eight 
cities 

Results  of  Porto  Rican 
child-welfare  survey 

A  study  of  domestic- 
relations  courts 

Juvenile  courts  in  rural  sec- 
tions  

After-care  of  children  re- 
leased from  institutions 
for  delinquents 

Study  of  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  adults  contrib- 
uting to  delinquency  of 
children . .  .• 

Infant  mortality,  Australia 

Constructive  work  with  de- 
linquent girls 

Study  of  dependent  chil- 
dren (State-wide) 

Dependent  children  under 
care  State  departments 
(State  schools,  placed- 
out,  etc.) 

Results  of  the  placing  out  of 
dependent  children 

Analysis  of  laws  relating  to 
State  care  of  dependent 
children 

Preventive  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  delin- 
quency  

Child  welfare  in  tobacco- 
raisin  g  areas 

Li\ing  conditions  among 
children  (Philadelphia) 
who  go  out  to  work  on 
truck  farms 

Effect  of  certain  occupa- 
tions on  the  physical 
development  of  children 

Standaros  of  child-labor 
law  enforcement  (full  re- 
port)  

Study  of  orsaniz^  methods 
of  vocational  guidance, 
placement,  and  super- 
vision of  working  min- 
ors.  

Study  of  apprenticeship 
systems : 

Study  of  requirements 
made  and  (q>portunities 
offered  minors  in  some 
comparatively  skilled 
occupations 

Study  of  industrial  acci- 
dents to  children 

Study  of  State  employment 
certificate  laws 

Child4abor  legislation  in 
the  United  States  (re- 
vised)  

Infant  care  (reprint) 

Prenatal  care  (reprint ) 


Num- 
ber of 
pages. 

Edition. 

• 

100 
100 

10,000 
5,000 

100 

7,600 

300 

10,000 

50 

10,000 

150 

5,000 

150 

10,000 

150 

7,600 

100 

7,500 

100 


100 


10,000 


100 
75 

7,500 
5,000 

40 

7,500 

100 

7,500 

• 

125 

7,500 

100 

7,500 

7,500 


50 

7,600 

100 

10,000 

100 

10,000 

100 

10,000 

250 

2,000 

150 

10,000 

100 

5,000 

100 

10,000 

KM) 

10,000 

50 

7,500 

800 
87 
41 

10,000 
300,000 
175,000 

900 
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Statement  showing  publications  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  192i — Continued. 


Title. 

Num- 
ber of 
pages. 

Edition. 

'  Num- 
Title.                         ber  of 

pages. 

Edition. 

Children's  Bureau— Continued. 
Child  care  frenrint) 

88 

32 

20 
15 
40 

35 
165 

100,000 

75,000 

50,000 

25,000 

2,000,000 

15,000 
3,000 

Bureau  of  Immigration— Con. 

ImmiRT^tion  Iftwsand  nilefi.i         lift 

5,000 
7,500 

Milk,     the     indispensable 
food    for    children    (re- 
print)? -. 

Treaty,    laws,    and    rules 
governing  tne  admission 
of  Chinese 

62 

WTiat  IS  malnutrition  (re- 
print)  

Blanks    for    Immigration 
service. 

Save  the  youngest  (reprint). 

Dodeers  ( 10)  reprints 

Child-welfare        programs 
(reprints) 

Bureau  of  Naturalization: 
Annual  report  of  the  com- 
missioner  

28 
45 

2,500 

Naturalij»tion    laws    and 
regulations 

Reprints  (miscellaneous). 

Miscellaneous     (schedules, 
jobs  etc.). 
Bureau  of'immigration: 

Annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner General 

5,000 

Blanks  for  Naturalization 
Service. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

A. 

Alaska:  Page. 

Afognok  Station 656 

Aid  to  navigation 607 

Canneries 712 

Fishery  products,  value  of 649 

Yes  Bay,  repairs  to  buildings 713 

Alpena,  Mich.,  station 657 

Appleby,  Hon.  T.  F.,  statement  of 733 

B. 

Baird  and  Battle  Creek,  Calif.,  station 657 

Baker  Lake,  Wash.,  station 657 

Barbour,  Hon.  H.  E.,  statement  of 734 

Beaufort,  N.  C,  station 658 

Berkshire,  Mass.,  trout  hatchery 658 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.,  station 659 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  station 659 

Bower,  W.  T.,  statement  of 634 

Bowie,  William,  statement  of 274 

Brians  Point,  Md.,  station 660 

Buildings,  rent  of,  in  district  of  Columbia 56 


Calumet  Harbor,  III.,  aids  to  navigation 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  station 


C. 

612 

661 

Carp  industry 674 

Carson,  D.  B.,  statement  of 382 

Census,  Bureau  of 23, 194 

Assistant  director 207 

Authority  to  suspend  certain  work  during  decennial  census 200-211 

Chief  clerk 204 

Chief  statisticians 208 

Clerks — geographer 210 

Collecting  statistics 212 

Active  and  idle  wool  machinery 231 

Administration  expenses 213 

Analysis  of  census  data 227 

Birth  and  death  statistics 222 

Census  of  hides,  skins,  and  leathers,  1923 230 

Census  of  manufacturers,  1921 228 

Cotton  statistics 231 

Defective  classes 216 

Electrical  industries,  1922 230 

Estimates  of  pjopulation '. 213 

Financial  statistics  of  cities  and  States 237 

Life  tables.... : 224 

Marriage  and  divorce  records 225 

Marital  conditions  of  employed  women 226 

Population  by  tracts 226 

Publications 216 

Searching  and  care  of  census  records 214 

Statistical  Atlas 214 

Statistics  of  fats  and  oils 236 

Survey  of  current  business 240 

Tobacco  statistics 234 

Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation 239 
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CensuB,  Bureau  of — Continued.  !**«*• 

Disbursing  clerk 205 

Employees — 

Number  of,  in  Washington  at  peak  of  census 199 

Reduction  in  salaries  of 201 

Salaries 246 

Printing  and  binding 730 

Special  agents,  pay  of 247 

Statements,  showing — 

Cost  of  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census  as  compared  with  Thirteenth. .  198 

Employees  and  present  salaries  compared  with  1919 202, 203 

Employees  on  statutory  roll,  1919,  and  estimated  for  1923 203 

Mechanical  equipment  of  bureau 244 

Prisoners,  paupers,  juvenile  delinquents,  etc.,  1910  census 218 

Proposed  estimates  for  statutory  pK)6itions,  1922,  1923 205 

Statistical  experts,  additional 202 

Tabulating  machines — 

Construction  and  upkeep  of 243 

Rental  of 245 

Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Censuses,  cost  of 197 

Unexpended  balance 199 

Cheltenham,  Md.,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Observatory 355 

Clackamas,  Oreg.,  and  subsidiary  station 662 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 21, 274 

Astronomic  longitude  determinations,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and 

Minnesota 351 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  survey  of 286 

Activities 296 

Appropriations  and  work,  1915-1921,  comparisons  of 301 

Cnanging  of  coast  line,  constant  resurveying  required 297 

Salaries  and  wages 287 

Salem  Harbor,  Mass 295 

Wages  of  men  estimated  for  full  year ■. 289 

Wrecks  due  to  uncharted  rocks 305 

Wire  dragging  New  England  coast,  Porto  Rico,  etc 291 

Cartographers 379 

Cheltenham,  Md.,  Observatory 355 

Coal 310 

Coast  Pilot,  compilation  of 335 

Commissioned  personnel,  salaries  of 372 

Commutation  oi  technical  field  force  while  in  Washington 284 

Copperplate  en^vers,  litho^phers,  etc 379 

Executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  regions  subject  to  earth- 
quakes   734 

Expenses  of  officers  of  field  force  temporarily  ordered  to  Washington  office.  361 

Federal,  boundary,  and  State  surveys 339 

Field  expenses,  total  estimate  for  1923 362 

Geodetic  work 277 

Hawaiian  Islands,  adjusting  triangulation  of 358 

Hydrographic  work 274 

Magnetic  Division 280 

Magnetic  observations  and  meridian  lines - 336-352 

Manila  office i 327 

Motor-propelled  and  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  maintenance  and  repair 

otf • 281 

Need  to  develop  safe  sea  lanes 325 

New  vessels 308 

Objects  not  hereinbefore  named 360 

Observatories 353 

Office  expenses 380 

Office  force 374 

Pacific  Ocean,  surveys  and  resurvevs  of  coast  of  the 306 

Chartering  of  principal  channels  in  southeastern  Alaska 3i^ 

Field  stations 327 

Operating  expenses  of  vessels 309 
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Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — Continued. 

Pacific  Ocean  surveys,  resurveys,  etc. — Continued.  Page. 

Seward  Harbor,  Alaska 312 

Vessels  used  in  survey  work  of,  number  of 320 

Wire  dragging  in  Alaska 314 

Wrecks  due  to  lack  of  accurate  surveys 321 

Panama  Canal,  survey  at 286 

Pay,  etc. ,  officers  and  men 368 

Philippine  Government,  cooperation  of 320 

Physical  hydrography; 332 

Precise  leveling  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  etc 350 

Primary  triangulation  and  precise  regulations 336 

Precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in  earUiquake  regions 355 

Special  surveys  required  by  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 359 

Statements  showing — 

Commissioned  officers *  374 

Geodetic  work  projects  1923,  nim[iber  and  location 3i37 

Necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  vessels 372 

Party  expenses — 

Atlantic  coast 291 

P^icific :'. 330 

Trucks,  number  and  maintenance  of 282 

Vessels,  repairs  of,  estimated  for  1923 — 

Value  of 364  367 

Surveying  instruments,  purchase  of 282 

Tides  and  currents 279 

Extra  compensation  for  observing 282 

Triangulation  work — 

Alaska 341 

Idaho 345 

Money  allotted  by  War  Department  for 346 

Nashville,  Tenn 345 

Pecofl,  Tex.,  to  Colorado 343 

United  States 339 

Value  of 347 

Traverse  work  in  Mississippi,  etc 347 

Vessels,  repairs  and  maintenance  of 363 

Vessels  us^,  type  of 276 

Coker,  R.  E.,  statement  of 634 

Cold  Springs,  Ga.,  station 663 

Commercial  attaches 9 

Contingent  expenses 38 

Automobiles  for  Secretary,  maintenance  and  repair  of 52 

Automobiles,  maintenance  of / 40 

Electricity  and  gas 50 

Expenses  of  officers  and  employees  attending  meetings  of  scientific  and 

trade  bodies 44 

First  aid  outfits 55 

Fuel 49 

Furniture  and  floor  coverings 47 

Miscellaneous 53 

Photographic  supplies  and  meteorology  instruments 48 

PostRt^e 52 

Purchases  in  open  market 56 

Rental  of  card-sorting  and  card-tabulating  machinery 41 

Repairs  to  buildings 51 

Stationery  and  drafting  supplies 46 

Storage  of  documents  of  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 54 

Telephone  and  telegraph 50 

Transfer  of  appropriations  to  contingent  fund 43 

Traveling  expenses 51 

Typewriting  and  computing  machines 49 

Water-cooling  plant,  rental  of 53 

<  onway,  J.  S.,  statement  of 533 

^^aig  Brook,  Me.,  station 663 
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D. 

Pige. 

Deal,  Hon.  J.  T.,  statement  of -..  610 

Delaware  Bay  Entrance,  aids  to  navigation 602 

Detroit  Lighthouse  riepot,  improvements  to 62*2 

Duliith,  Minn.,  station,  repairs  to  hatchery 663. 714 

E. 

Edenton,  M,  C,  station 664 

Employees,  number  of,  salaries,  etc.,  statement  of 28 

England's  commercial  organization 69 

Erwin,  Tenn. ,  station. 664 

Exports 8 

F. 

Fairport,  Iowa,  station 664 

Faris,  R.  1..,  statement  of 274 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of 22, 6.'i4 

Administration  expenses , 6H6 

Advisory  committee,  expenses  of 713 

Alaska  Sei  vice 648,  710 

Additional  agent 6-V_' 

Agent 67:J 

Canneries 712 

Fishery  pro<lucts,  value  of 6 19 

Fox  skins,  revenue  from 6>1 

Pribilof  Islands,  rare  of  natives 67)3 

Pribilof  Islands,  number  of  inhabitants  on 712 

Resident  deputy  commissioner 64S 

Seal  herd,  size  of 710 

Sealskins,  revenue  from 6'»0 

Transp(^rtation  of  supplies,  for  payment  to  the  Navy  for 711 

TUiildings,  repairs  to obS 

Commercial,  scientific,  and  technical  societies,  for  attendin^e  upon  meet- 
ings of •. 700 

Cnminisaioners'  oflice ^''f^ 

Editorial  clerk 647 

Fishery  technologist 6  H 

Fish  pathologist 612 

Fish  technologist 639 

("ommutation  of  rations 693-6^5 

Distributioa  car  employees 03ti 

Distribution  of  fish  to  States,  statement  showing 676 

Duluth,  Minn.,  station,  repairs  to  hatchery,  etc "14 

Eniplovees  at  large 6'^* 

Estimates  for  1923 -'-' 

Fish  cultural  stations,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of 6^^ 

Fishery  industries p** 

Fish  nets,  preservation  of "0^ 

Food  fishes,  distribution  of 61*0 

Food  fishes,  inquiry  into  causes  of  decrease  of *;-^'' 

General  statement ♦f^j 

Gloucester.  Mass..  station,  repairs  to  docks  and  buildings 715 

Pacific  coa«^t  fisheries,  utilization  of ^1^ 

Pollution  of  w^aters,  for  investigation  of Jl^ 

Pre6er\'ation  of  fish,  method  of p' 

Propagation  of  food  fisheries 6*^^ 

Property  and  equipment,  value  of JJ-^l 

Production  of  fish,  yield  from "05 

Proposed  cliarge  for  planting  fish  in  private  waters j>^^ 

Sardines,  canning  of "OS 

Seal  herds  of  the  N'orth  Pacific  Ocean,  expenses  of  representatives  of  United 

States,  investigation  of p-^ 

Sponge  fisheries '^^ 
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Fisheries,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

Statements  showing —  Page- 
Pish  distribution,  etc 676 

Property,  value  of 698 

Results  of  inquiries  into  cause  of  decrease  of  fishes 701 

Stations.    (See  Individual  cities.) 

Statistical  inquiry 704 

Vessels —    • 

Additional  in  service 686 

Albatross 684 

Gannet... 685 

Halcyon 6  85 

Launches,  maintenance  of 693 

Phalarope 685 

Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  station,  repairs  to  buildings. 713 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of 7-24, 58 

Advertising ^ 184 

American  banks  in  foreign  countries 80, 85 

American  shipping  and  rates - 79 

Assignment  or  commercial  attach^  to  Washington 123 

Assignment  of  four  trade  commissioners  to  Washington 151 

Assistant  directors Ill 

Books  of  reference,  periodicals,  etc.,  purchase  of 165 

Chemicals,  investigations  of 164 

Clerks,  additional >. 119 

Collecting  and  distributing  export  statistics 90 

Commercial  attach^  and  trade  commissioners  in  China 168 

Commercial  attaches,  clerks,  etc 115 

Quality  of  men  selected  for :  84 

Commeroial  Law  Division 97 

Commodity  Divisions 174 

Cooperation  with  State  Department. •. 67 

District  offices 142 

Duplication  of  work  by  Agriculture  Department 185 

Duties  and  activities 58 

Effect  of  high  cost  of  American  labor  on  foreign  markets 75 

Effect  of  rate  of  exchange  on  foreign  trade 92 

Employees,  additional 110 

England  *s  commercial  or^nization 69 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  commercial  attaches'  positions 120 

Exchange  of  official  checks 166 

Expert  on  commercial  law  in  foreign  countries : 114 

Export  trade,  necessity  for 70 

Summary  of,  for  1920  and  192T 72 

Financial  conditions  of  foreign  firms 97 

Foodstuffs,  investigations  of •. 164 

Foreign  credit 94 

Foreign  lumber  market 91 

Foreign  trade  in  Philippines  and  East  Indian 94 

Foreign  trade-mark  ana  patent  laws 89 

For  establishment  of  new  offices  in  Cuba  and  Stockholm 115-118 

German  propaganda  against  American  manufacturers 160 

iireece,  need  of  trade  commissioners 189 

Information  and  reports,  distribution  of 102-105 

Investigation  of  domestic  and  foreign  problems  of  production,  distribution, 

and  marketing 174 

Investigation  of  lumber  industry  in  Scandinavian  countries 135 

Janitor  and  messenger  service 122 

Jxrag-time  credits 101 

Maps  and  commercial  geography 183 

Method  of  aiding  firms  in  foreign  trade 95 

New  divisions  to  be  established  in  1923 179 

New  offices,  establishment  of 154 

New  trade  comnussioners'  offices,  1  ndia  and  China 167 

Office  force  in  Washington 171 

Packing  and  shipping  of  commodities  to  foreign  countries 98 

Patents,  registration  of,  in  Latin  American  countries % 154 

Personal  services  in  Washington 151 
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Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of — Continued.  P»««. 

Promotion  of  commerce 124 

Colombia,  trade  with 155 

Greece  and  Canada 126, 128 

Russia,  sales  to 126 

Uruj^uav,  trade  with 15.*^ 

With  the  Far  East IfiG 

With  South  America  and  Central  America 152 

Proposed  fee  charge  for  commercial  reports 103 

Publications,  sale  of 103 

Kates  of  pay  of  attaches  as  compared  to  consul  general,  etc 116 

Rent \ 117,163,165 

Salaries,  increases  in 110 

Salaries  of  clerks,  increases  in 119 

Secretaries,  private 112 

South  American  trade ^7 

Special  agents  and  esnpert  clerks 172 

In  Washington  office 165 

Special  technical  investigation 132-138, 170 

Statements  showing — 

Associations  cooperating  with 1 141 

Employees,  Januarv  1,  1922,  and  estimated  for  1923 Ill 

Exports  of  specified  articles 74 

Field  offices,  location,  rent,  etc ' 3S1 

Firms  making  inquiries,  etc 62 

Publications  sold  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1919,  1920,  and 

1921 382 

Salaries  paid  from  $25,000  authorization 382 

Tariff  Commission,  cooperation  with,  in  collection  of  data 134 

Tariffs  in  foreign  countries,  readjustments  of • 109 

Trade  commissioners 125, 127,  I'M 

Trade  commissioners  and  commercial  attaches 64 

Trade  opportunities 106 

Transportation  and  communication 1^5 

Travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employees 12;) 

Travel  and  subsistence  and  supplies  for  special  tecnnical  experts 171 

Fox  skins,  revenue  from 651 

G. 

Gillette,  E.  C,  statement  of 53:^ 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  station,  repairs  to  docks  and  buildings 665, 715 

Gosnell,  F.  A.,  statement  of 194 

Green  Lake,  Me.,  station 6»'6 

Gries,  Mr.,  statement  of 459 

H. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  triangulation  in 3.'>^ 

Homer,  Minn.,  station 668 

Hoover,  Hon.  H.  C,  Secretary  of  Commerce 1 4 

J. 

Jones,  E.  L.,  statement  of 274 

E. 

Key  West,  Fla.,  station 669 

King,  H.  D.,  statement  of 5:^ 

Klein,  Julius,  statement  of 58 

L. 

Leach,  G.  C,  statement  of 6:H 

Leadville,  Colo.,  station 670 

Libbey,  E.  W.,  statement  of 38 

Lighthouses,  Bureau  of ' 7-23, 5:W 

Aids  to  navigation  in  NorUi  Carolina 584 

Buoys  and  lights  at  entrances  of  harbors,  placing  of 591 

Buoys  to  mark  rocks,  establidbment  of 578 
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Lighthouses,  Bureau  of — Continued.  Page- 
Duties  and  activities 533 

Employees,  total  number  of,  in  Lighthouse  Service 536 

Estimates  for  1923 

General  expenses 546 

Allotment  of  appropriations 564 

Buojrs,  establisnment  of 551 

Day  marks  and  spindles 550 

Depots 561 

Ren  t '. 561 

Repairs  and  improvements 562 

Supplies 564 

Employees  paid  from  appropriations  for  general  expenses,  duties  and 

wages  of 566 

Establishment  of  lights  and  fog  signals 550 

Fuel  and  rent  for  keepers 547 

General  supplies 54& 

Incidental  expenses 550 

Offices 562 

Freight,  etc 564 

Stationery  and  supplies 562 

Telegraph  and  telephone 563 

Traveling  expenses 563 

Poetlights 550 

Rations  and  provisions 547 

Repairs  and  improvements 549 

Supplies  and  spare  equipment 568 

Tenders; 554 

Incidental  expenses 560 

Light  vessels 560 

Rations  and  supplies 544 

Repairs  and  improvements 560 

Supplies — Coal,  paint,  etc 557 

History  of  service 538 

Lighthouse  services,  condition  of 565 

Lighthouse  vessels 573 

Average  pay  of  officers  and  men 574 

Constructing  and  equipping  of 594 

In  course  of  construction 573 

Officers  and  crew,  salaries  of 573 

Tied  up  during  winter  months 582 

Pay  and  quarters  of  light  keepers 539 

Pay  of  officers 541 

Public  works  in  Lighthouse  Service 593 

Alaska,  aids  to  navigation  in 607 

Calumet  Harbor,  111.,  aids  to  navigation 612 

Delaware  Bay  entrance,  aids  to  navigation 602 

Detroit  Lighthouse  Depot,  for  improvements  to 622 

Florida,  aids  on  the  coast  of 626 

Lighthouse  vessels,  for  constructing  and  equipping 594 

Portsmouth,  Va. ,  for  enlarging  and  improving  lighthouse  depot  at 610 

Radion  fog  signals,  for  installation  and  development  of 615 

Raritan  Bay  and  River,  aids  to  navigation 628 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,   Lighthouse  Depot,   for  construction  of  new 

wharf  at 626 

Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich.,  for  completing  improvement  to. .  614 

Vessels  and  tenders,  construction  of  under  building  program 599 

Raritan  River,  aids  in  navigation 733 

Retired  pay  of  offic?rii  and  employees  in  field  service 589 

Salaries 544 

Salaries,  keepers  of  lighthouses 570 

Statements  snowing — 

Buoys,  comparative  cost  of 553 

Commuted  daily  ration  for  vessels 555 

Keepers  of  lighthouses,  pay  of 572 

Rents  paid  for  lighthouse  depots 561 
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Lighthouses,  Bureau  of — Continued.  PaR*- 

Superintendents,  clerks,  etc 586 

Increases  in  pay : 58il 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of 587 

Vessels,  number  of 536 

Personnel  of 540 

Louisville.  Ky.,  station 670 

M. 

McKeon,  T.  F.,  statement  of 725 

Madden,  Hon.  M.  B. ,  statement  of •. 3 

Mammoth  Sprine:8,  Ark. ,  station 672 

Manchester,  Iowa,  station 672 

Miller,  James  B.,  report  of 30fi 

Moore,  H.  F. ,  statement  of 634 

N. 

Naskua.  N.  H.,  station 67? 

Navip:ation,  Bureau  of 6,  IS,  382 

Additional  duties  imposed  by  seaman's  act 3SH 

Adjuster  of  admeasurements 393 

Berne  publications 414 

Canal  and  pilotage  t^lls 405 

Clerk,  additional 392 

Clerk  hire,  increases  in  salaries 417 

Contingent  expenses 421 

Counting  passengers,  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  for 39o 

EmploNTnent,  conditions  of 401 

Inspectors,  duties  of 387 

Laws  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  passenger  vessels,  etc.,  for  enforcement..  407 

Measurement  of  vessels ^ 395 

Medal  of  merit  to  personnel  of  merchant  marine 41.'» 

Motor  vessels  Dixie.  Kilkenny,  Phyche,  and  Siwash 401 

Motor  vessel  Tarragon,  operating  expenses  of 40<^ 

Navigation  laws,  for  the  enforcement  of 39r) 

New  instruments,  purchase  of • 4U 

Operators  and  instruments  of  ocean  vessels,  inspection  of 413 

Passengers  of  excursion  boats,  counting  of 31ts 

Radio  stations  1912-1921 ,  statement  showing  number  of 412 

Shipping  commissioners 4 !'• 

Dismissal  of  for  accepting  gratuities 4 1  *^ 

Shipping  commissioners  and  clerks,  salaries  of 420 

Statements  showing — 

Commercial  and  private  radio  stations  in  United  States  1921-1921 412 

Officers'  wai?e  scale,  etc 401 

Receipts  1917-1921,  inclusive :-^'J 

Rent  paid  at  ports 422 

Shipping  commissioners  offices,  work  of  year  1921 420 

Steamboat  inspection  organization  and  proposed  organization  under 

navigation 410 

Sul>si8tence 4or-> 

Tonnage  tax,  collection  of 395 

Wages  of  men  compared  with  commercial  and  Shipping  Board  vessels 401 

Washington  office 3S'^ 

W^ireless  communication  laws,  for  enforcement  of 411 

Neosho.  Mo. ,  station 673 

Northville,  Mich.,  station 673 

O. 

O'Malley,  Henry,  statement  of 634 

Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  station • 674 

P. 

Parker,  W.  E. ,  statement  of 274 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  enlarging  and  impro\ing  lighthouse  depot 610 

Printing  and  binding 23-725 
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HBABIN0S  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  STJBCGIOCITTES,  MESSRS.  HILTOK 
W.  SHREVE  (CHAIRMAN),  ELUAH  C.  HUTCHINSON,  CHARLES  F. 
OGDEN,  WILUAM  B.  OUVER,  AND  ANTHONY  J.  GRIFFIN,  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-^ 
TIVES,  ,IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1924,  ON 
THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY; 

Tuesday,  Novembek  14,  1922. 

Title  I. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  JULIUS  KLEIN,  ACTING  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MR.  E.  W.  LIBBET, 
CHIEF  CLERK,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  MR. 
HENRT  O'MALLET,  COMMISSIONER  OF  FISHERIES. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Dr.  Klein,  I  understand  you  are  representing  Sec- 
retary Hoover  this  morning. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  make  a  de- 
tailed statement  covering  some  of  the  activities  in  the  last  year,  and 
especially  some  of  the  things  that  have  reference  to  any  items  enum- 
erated in  this  new  bill.  In  fact,  we  just  want  to  have  a  general 
survey  from  you  before  we  take  up  the  other  specific  matters,  a  sort 
of  outline  of  the  history,  for  the  last  year,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  formidable  undertaking,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  one  or  two  general  things  to  be  said  with 
reference  to  the  appropriations  for  the  department  as  a  wl^ole.  The 
committee  knows  tnat  the  increase  for  the  whole  department  which 
is  requested  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  only  5  per  cent.  The  items 
increased  are  focused  largely  in  three  different  points.  The  Secre- 
tary's office  has  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  one  of  slightly  more  than  35  per  cent,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  about  12  per  cent.  There  is  urgent  justification 
for  the  5  per  cent  increase  which  we  are  asking.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  committee  knows,  is  the  ''business  men^s  depart- 
^nt,"  the  name  applied  by  the  business  men  themselves.  The  com- 
naercial  and  manuiacturing  community  of  the  country  looks  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  service,  advice,  and  guidance,  just  as 
the  farmers  look  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  as  the  miners 
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look  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological  Survey.  For  this 
reason  the  department  feels  that  its  growth  and  the  development  of  its 
facilities  should  be  at  least  somewhat  in  step  with  general  improve- 
ments in  business  throi^hout  the  country.  The  growing  importance 
of  such  lines  of  production  and  distribution  as  are  represented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, and  the  other  offices  of  the  department  clearly  requires  propor- 
tional support  to  the  bureaus  covermg  those  lines  of  business. 

IMPROVED   BUSINESS  SITUATION   SINCE  JANUARY   1. 

It  is  rather  important,  therefore,  for  the  committee  to  bear  in 
mind  that  whereas  the  increase  requested  for  this  department  is  > 
per  cent,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates  that  manufactures 
throughout  the  country  have  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  17  per 
cent  since  the  first  of  the  year,  that  the  value  of  building  permits, 
which  is  another  index  oi  business  conditions  in  general  has  in- 
creased 60  per  cent  since  January,  and  that  the  prices  of  industrial 
stocks,  which  is  another  index  of  the  general  improvements — pre- 
cisely the  condition  with  which  this  department  deals — have  in- 
creased 25  per  cent  since  January.  Pig  iron  production,  which  is 
regarded  throughout  the  country  as  a  oasic  index  of  the  general 
business  situation  has  increased  25  per  cent  since  January,  and  the 
unfilled  orders  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  a  commonly  accepted  mdi- 
cation  of  general  commercial  conditions,  have  increased  50  per  cent. 
These  figures  show  the  improved  situation  in  business.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  as  a  service  oi^anization  to  business,  must  move, 
at  least,  somewhat  in  step,  you  might  say,  with  the  general  improve- 
ment ot  trade  and  manuiacturing,  and  we  submit  that  the  5  per  cent 
increase  for  the  department  as  a  whole  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
modest  figure.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  committee  will  see 
its  way  ckar  to  the  maintenance  of  that  very  small  proportionate 
increase,  because,  as  1  said^  whenever  any  improvement  is  noted  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  coimtry,  we  feel  it  instantly 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  not«  the 
increases,  particularly  as  applied  to  tnis  bill;  that  is,  point  out  where 
the  increases  ^11  take  effect. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  will  be  brought  out  clearly  in  connection  with 
each  one  of  the  individual  bureaus. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  brought  out? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  I  mention  the  topic  now  simplv  as  a  general 
index  for  the  department  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  business  men  s 
department  of  the  Government^  and  it  should  be  enlai^ed  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  needs  of  business. 

There  is  another  point  for  the  committee's  attention,  and  that  is« 
that  these  bureaus  in  presenting  their  estimates  this  year  will  mention 
especially  the  possibilities  of  their  developing  sources  of  revenue. 
Several  of  the  bureaus  will  bring  before  you  specific  items  which 
will  result  in  income  to  the  Government.  That  is  the  case  with 
reference  to  the  Bureaus  of  Navigation,  Fisheries,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  one  or  two  others.  I  mention  that  in 
passing  because  the  committee  will  undoubtedly  have  some  interest 
m  appropriating  money  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
money  out. 
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Mr.  Shrevb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  other  words,  we  are  interested  in  putting  the  depart- 
ment on  a  business  basis  as  far  as  we  can.  Furthermore,  the  general 
increase  in  the  department  is  concentrated  in  what  have  been  called 
service  bureaus.  That  is,  they  are  bureaus  where  constructive 
efforts  are  especially  involved.  The  present  is  a  period  above  all 
things  of  reconstruction  in  business;  it  is  a  period  of  growing  industry 
and  trade  on  all  sides,  and  these  are  the  very  bureaus  that  contribute 
to  that  reconstruction  and  expansion.  For  this  reason  we  hope  that 
some  consideration  will  be  given  to  these  functions  in  harmony  with 
the  general  situation  in  business  throughout  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  committee's  time,  if  I  may,  to 
call  attention  to  certain  general  features  of  the  increase  asked  for 
the  Secretar3^'s  office. 

REQUESTED   INCREASE   FORCE   FOR  SECRETARY'S   OFFICE. 

The  8  per  cent  increase  requested  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Secretary's  office  will,  if  granted,  be  the  first  increase  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Secretary's  office  since  1920.  And  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary's  imntediate  staff 
have  increased  enormously,  especially  since  1921. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Right  here,  let  me  ask  you  if  there  is  any  new  legis- 
lation involved. 

Mr.  Klbin.  No  new  legislation,  except  for  certain  additional 
positions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  under  the  same  rule  which  has  obtained  in  this 
last  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  This  bill  would  keep  the  Secretary's  office  with 
exactly  the  same  general  organisation  except  that  there  are  one  or 
two  aidditional  employees  whose  duties  would  still  be  within  the 
original  legislation  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  not  a  legislative  committee  but  an  appro- 
priating committee;  it  is  not  our  intent  or  purpose  to  have  any  legis- 
lation in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Klein.  With  that  very  thing  in  view  and  acting  on  the 
President's  suggestion  last  year,  we  are  drafting  a  bill  for  the  whole 
department  to  be  presented  concurrently  with  tiiis  appropriation  bill 
to  cover  any  points  which  this  committee  regards  as  legislation.  We 
had  expected  that  these  hearings  would  not  come  until  along  in 
January,  and  had  planned  to  cover  the  new  items  in  this  bill  by 
adequate  legislation  introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 

This  proposed  increase  will  be  the  first  one  wliich  the  Secretarv's 
ofiice  has  had  since  1920.  The  department  since  1920  has  expancled 
very  considerably.  The  Bureau  oi  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
is  an  illustration,  and  this  committee  knows  by  its  observation  that 
every  part  of  the  department  has  been  growing  steadily. 

It  is  only  logical  and  businesslike  that  the  Secretary's  office,  which 
is  the  administrative  and  general  constructive  force  in  the  depart- 
ment, should  have  at  least  a  commensurate  increase.  The  details  of 
that  increase  will  be  brought  out  by  Mr.  Libbey,  chief  clerk  of  the 
department,  but  I  want  to  mention  here  one  or  two  general  con- 
siclerations  that  are  well  worthy  of  the  committee's  careful  thought. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary's  oflSce  under  Mr.  Hoover's  direc- 
tion has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  enormous  amount  of  general 
economic  leadership  for  the  whole  Government.  A  large  number  of 
vital  economic  proolems  have  been  arising  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  and  a  number  of  them  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the  crucial 
months  ahead  of  us  in  the  next  year,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
solution  of  these  problems  has  involved  the  Secretary's  office. 

It  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  struggle  with  such  issues  in  the 
future  on  the  present  arrangement  of  funas,  and  only  by  resorting  to 
all  sorts  of  expedients,  including  a  considerable  [personal  outlay  from 
the  Secretary's  own  pocket,  as  was  indicated  in  the  hearings  last  year, 
has  it  been  possible  to  carry  on  this  year.  I  might  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  largest  problems  which  have  come  before  the  department 
along  that  line,  questions  and  situations  which-could  not  be  assigne<i 
to  any  one  bureau  in  the  department;  in  other  words,  they  were 
focussed  on  the  Secretary's  office  because  they  involved  a  number  of 
more  or  less  general  issues. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  CONFERBNCB. 

For  example,  take  the  unemployment.  The  unemployment  con- 
ference was  called  by  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  President's  behest  when  we 
had  between  four  and  five  million  unemploved,  with  a  growing  agi- 
tation for  Government  doles  and  for  other  /allacious  remedies  of  one 
sort  and  another.  On  September  26,  1921,  a  conference  to  deal  with 
this  problem  was  called  in  the  department,  and  85  representatives  of 
various  organizations,  employees,  employers,  and  the  public,  were 
brought  together  there  in  a  working  conference  which  involved  an 
administrative  task  of  the  very  first  order — secretarial  and  st  no- 
graphic  help,  clerks,  etc.  It  was  faced  bv  an  administrative  staff  a> 
of  1920.  Temporary  assignments  of  employees  were  made  from  such 
bureaus  as  could  spare  them  without/hampering  their  work.  In  ad- 
dition the  Secretary  had  to  employ  a  number  of  others  and  various 
organizations  helped  as  far  as  they  could. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  these  problems  arise  suddenly  and  have 
got  to  Be  met  at  once.  You  can  not  say,  '^Here  is  this  terrible  situ- 
ation, let  us  take  it  up  in  a  month  or  so."  The  issue  must  be  at- 
tacked immediately,  before  it  gets  beyond  control.  That  was  the 
difficulty  in  the  unemployment  situation. 

Special  arrangements  were  made  for  cooperation  with  no  less  than 
200  municipalities,  and  the  Secretary  will  show  in  his  forthcomini! 
annual  report  that  the  most  severe  winter  of  unemployment  in  our 
history  was  passed  without  any  notable  suffering  and  without  a  single 
public  disturbance.  That  was  one  of  the  most  striking  achievement- 
in  the  history  of  the  department  in  recent  yeart,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished only  after  all  sorts  of  expedients  were  resorted  to,  many  of 
which  might  not  be  available  on  another  occasion.  I  submit  that  a 
situation  of  this  sort  certainly  indicates  the  necessity  for  an  improvt»- 
ment  of  the  fiscal  status  of  the  Secretary's  office.  But  many  other 
instances  can  be  cited 

HOUSING   PROBLEM. 

The  housing  problem  involved  a  shortage  of  homes.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  a  shortage  of  a  million  dwellings.     It  had  to  be  met  ir: 
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one  way  or  ahother.  Various  preliminary  investigations  were  made 
by  the  Secretary's  office,  and  under  appropriations  by  Congress  a 
definite  program  was  started  by  this  aepartment.  Preliminary  to 
that  appropriation  a  study  had  to  be  made  by  some  one  within  the 
department  to  define  the  problem.  There  was  no  bureau  in  the 
department  whose  obligations  were  clearly  involved  in  this,  and  so 
once  more  the  Secretary's  office  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 
I  need  not  review  the  enormous,  helpful  results  to  at  least  100  dif- 
ferent municipaUties  cooperating  in  tnat  study.  A  uniform  building 
code  was  drawn  up,  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  a  very 
considerable  benent  ultimately  resulted.  , 

ACTIVrriBS  IK  COAL  STRIKE. 

The  third  big  problem  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  this  connection 
was  the  coal  situation.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  joined  in  an  effort  in  October,  1921,  to  handle 
the  situation.  This  department  undertook  a  general  campaign  to 
increase  the  stocks  of  coal  as  a  security  for  the  continuance  of  in- 
dustrial activity  throughout  the  country.  This  required  a  survey 
of  the  coal  stocks  at  the  end  of  each  month.  As  a  result  of  these 
activities,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  Secretary's  annual  report,  the 
country  entered  the  coal  strike  with  the  largest  stock  of  coal  ever 
known,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  commerce  and 
industry  throughout  the  longest  strike  in  history  was  in  no  small 
degree  due  to  this  effort.  That  was  carried  on  simply  and  solely  by 
emergency  efforts  and  impromptu  arrangements  oi  every  sort.  No 
money  was  appropriated  oy  Congress  to  take  care  of  that  particular 
situation  untd  the  establishment  of  the  Fact  Finding  Coal  Commis- 
sion. We  teinporarily  assigned  some  of  our  men  from  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  from  other  bureaus  in  the 
department.  The  burden,  as  I  said,  was  extremely  heavy  on  the 
Secretary's  office. 

RUSSIAN   RELIEF. 

I  may  mention  by  name  other  iniscellaneous  problems  which  are 
in  the  same  group.  The  Russian  relief,  for  which  Congress  appro- 
priated S24,000,000,  was  managed,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary's  office  m  cpllaboration  with  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  of  which  the  Secretary  is  chairman.  The 
Colorado  River  Commission  imder  his  chairmanship  is  now  engaged 
in  settling  an  enormous  conflict  of  water  rights  ana  in  drawing  up  a 
program  of  systematic  development  for  one  of  the  countiy's  ^eatest 
national  assets.  A  study  was  made  of  the  mineral-oil  supply,  and 
another  of  the  sugar  situation.  Problems  of  that  description  were 
focussed  in  the  Secretary's  office  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  placed  an  additional  burden  on  the  Secretary's 
office? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  very  heavy  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Unexpected,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Klein.  Entirelv  unexpected.  That  is  usually  the  way  such 
({uestions  come  up.  They  arise  suddenly  and  must  be  taken  care  of 
immediately.  Existing  bureaus  have  prescribed  duties  and  can  not 
always  be  called  on  to  take  on  such  general  burden. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  that  in  future,  in  the  next  year,  mattei^ 
of  equal  importance  will  be  coming  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce so  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  support  it  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  this  whole  recon- 
struction period  we  will  have  a  formidable  array  of  iust  such  prob- 
lems. We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  in  the  industrial  and  economic 
situation.  We  are  making  splendid  progress,  as  shown  by  figures 
I  have  given. 

ADVANTAGEOUS   USB   OF  PHINTINO   FUND. 

On  other  phases  of  the  question  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Libbey 
will  go  into  detail  touching  the  needs  of  the  department.  But  one 
thing  I  do  want  to  mention  in  passing,  and  that  is  the  printing  fund 
of  the  department.  The  Budget  estimate,  I  think,  has  been  cut  in 
that  particular  instance  down  to  the  absolutely  minimum  figure. 

It  looks  lar^e,  but  the  committee,  I  hope,  will  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  all  these  outside  activities,  and  particidarly  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  will  be  covereil 
at  the  proper  period  in  the  hearing,  result  in  enormous  masses  of 
information  coming  in,  which  must  oe  put  into  circulation.  It  was 
almost  tragic  in  me  past  year  to  see  the  quantities  of  valuable 
material  stuck  away  in  the  archives  of  the  bureau  because  there  were 
no  funds  for  printing.  In  order  to  get  such  valuable  data  into 
circulation  expeditiously  and  properly,  printing  really  must  not  be 
curtailed,  and  we  respectfully  ur^e  the  careful  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  necessity  of  mamtaining  the  fund  at  the  low  figure  fixed 
by  the  Budget.  Any  curtailments  whatsoever  would  seriously  hamper 
our  usefulness  to  the  business  community.  It  is  tragic  because  we 
will  have  all  this  incoming  material  on  hand  without  giving  out  any 
good  from  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  you  do  your  printing — through  the 
Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  your  work 
done  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  course  of. the  last  year  and  a  half,  especially 
with  reference  to  my  own  bureau,  we  have  introduced  a  large  number 
of  innovations  and  that  has  been  quite  a  hardship  on  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  they  have  heen  most  helpful  and  conscientious 
in  undertaking  to  readjust  their  machinery,  policies,  and  equipment 
to  suit  these  necessary  changes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  instance,  take  the  Yearbook,  which  is  not 
out  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  difficulty  or 
delay  in  gettingyour  work  done  with  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Klein.  Tne  delay  in  getting  out  our  statistics  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  delays  m  the  collection  of  statistics  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  That  has  been  the  real  neck  in  the  bottle.  We  have 
arrangements  now  with  the  Government  Printer  to  handle  promptly 
the  thim?s  that  require  prompt  handling. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  asking  for  an  increased  appropriation 
for  printing  'i 

Mr.  Ki£iN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HuTcraNSON.  You  think  that  would  help  you  in  advancing 
your  work  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  much,  indeed;  especially  to  print  these  new 
reports  and  trade  facts.  Last  year  you  gave  us  a  70  per  cent  increase 
to  the  Latin  American  fund.  It  was  almost  unprecedented  and  I 
am  prepared  to  show  you  the  gratifying  results  of  that  increase 
whicn  accumulated  since  July  1.  Unless  we  have  ample  funds  4x) 
print  these  results,  however,  we  will  not  be  in  position  to  give  them 
adeq^uate  circulation.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  urging  that  every 
consideration  be  given  to  the  printing  fund  so  that  we  will  be  in 
position  to  distribute  these  traoe  tips  and  data  as  fast  as  they  come 
m.  We  have  developed  an  excellent  system  of  cooperation  with  the 
Printing  Office  in  pnnting  something  entirely  new,  a  series  of  small 
monographs  which  we  call  ''Trade  information  bulletins."  They 
get  those  done  for  us  on'  very  short  or^er  and  the  result  has  been 
most  encouraging  commendation  from  the  business  men  because  of 
the  time  element  envofv^ed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  that.  What  I  was  getting  at  is 
that  I  wanted  to  find  out  why  the  Public  Printer  is  so  far  behind 
with  a  great  many  documents,  whether  it  is  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  m-EiN.  I  presume  that  must  be  the  situation  there.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  organization  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  to  say,  but  I  can  speak  with  familiarity  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  difficulty  that  you  know  of  in 
getting  your  work  out  there  ? 

ijfr.  Klein.  Within  reasonable  limits  we  get  satisfactory  service 

On  the  general  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Secretary's 
office,  Mr.  Libby  is  in  a  position  to  give  you  some  details  of  the 
pr9blems  arising. 


Tuesday,  November  14,  1922. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  E.  W.  LIBBEY,  CHIEF  CLEBK,  DEPAET- 

MENT  OF  COKHERCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  general  statement  before 
we  take  up  these  various  items  ? 

Mr.  Libbey.  Doctor  Klein  has  covered  the  situation  just  about  as 
thoroughly  as  it  can  be,  I  believe.  We  are  asking  for  only  a  very 
few  new  positions.  We  really  should  have  asked  for  a  great  many 
more.  I  would  like  to  state  that  when  we  refer  to  the  Secretary's 
office  we  do  not  mean  just  the  immediate  office  of  the  Secretary. 
It  embraces  16  divisions.  The  Secretary's  office  and  the  various 
divisions  thereof  are  grouped  in  the  bill.  The  employees,  of  course, 
are  spread  over  all  these  divisions. 


NEW  poemoNs  estimated  for. 


Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  your  appropriation  for  1923  is  $196,050,  and 
for  1924  you  are  asking  $212,500,  Will  you  confine  yourself  to  those 
increases  ? 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  These  increases  consist,  Mr:  Chairman,  of  new  posi- 
tions. One  is  an  inspector  at  S3,000,  a  traffic  manager  at  $3,000. 
director  of  purchases  and  sales  at  $3,000,  two  stenographers  to  the 
Secretary,  one  at  $1,800  and  one  at  $1,600,  a  stenographer  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  a  chief  auditor. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Are  those  authorized  by  law  ? 
.  Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  they  are  entirely  new  positions.     However,  we 

?ropose  to  include  them  m  the  legislative  bill  that  we  will  present  later. 
Ve  hope  to  have  that  bill  presented  by  the  time  the  committee's  bill 
goes  before  Congress.     It  is  being  worked  out  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  expect  to  have  the  bil|  ready  to  be  introduced 
about  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  very  important  that  we  should  have  legislation 
for  these  matters;  before  they  can  be  seriously  considered  the  legisla- 
tion should  be  well  imder  way. .   However,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Those  are  the  only  new  positions.  The  next  new 
item  is  an  additional  authority  the  Secretary  wishes  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  chief  clerk;  that  is,  in  the  matter  oi  authorizing  him  to  sign 
certain  papers  during  his  absence  or  the  absence  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  purely  a  legislative  matter,  of  course. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  probably  is,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  departments  now  have  that  author- 
ity, and  it  was  carried  in  the  appropriation  acts  last  year,  and  we 
did  not  think  it  improper  to  include  it  this  year.  For  instance,  1 
have  before  me  the  appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and,  as  it  was  earned  in  that  last  year,  we  tnought  probablv 
the  same  identical  authority  was  applicable  here  and  did  not  think 
it  out  of  place  to  include  it.  However,  that  will  also  be  included  in 
the  legislative  bill  that  we  propose  to  present. 

Mr.  Shreve.  During  this  last  year  you  have  run  along  without 
those  increases.     What  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  get  along  without 
them.  As  Doctor  Klein  has  pointed  out,  the  Secretary  has  carrie<l 
the  burden  himself.  He  has  had  people  performing  duties  corre 
sponding  to  some  of  those  positions,  whicn  he  earned  at  his  own 
expense.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  function  with  the  existing 
force. 

As  to  the  general  clerical  situation,  we  have  refrained  from  askin^r 
any  increases,  although  they  are  sadly  needed.  We  have  managed 
to  function  by  assistance  given  us  by  bureaus  from  time  to  time  by 
details,  but  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  them  and  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  The  Secretary's  oflSce  really  needs  an  increased  per- 
sonnel, a  substantial  personnel.  As  I  saj  the  Secretary  has  con- 
fined the  increase  simply  to  these  administrative  positions.  Those 
positions  are  very  important  and  they  might  be  considered  in  the 
way  of  an  investment. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 

For  instance  the  Bm-eau  of  the  Budget  has  directed  the  department 
to  set  up  the  position  of  traffic  manager.  The  traffic  manager 
handles  tne  shipments  made  by  the  department  both  in  and  out  of 
Washington.  He  is  of  necessity  and  must  be  an  expert:  he  knows 
the  cheapest  and  most  direct  way  of  handling  the  transportation 
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problems,  and  he  has  effected  a  considerable  saving  many  more 
tunes  than  the  amount  of  salary  asked.  We  are  fortmiate  in  having 
a  man  ideally  fitted  for  such  a  position.  However  he  has  been  taken 
from  an  administrative  office.  He  is  the  deputy  disbursing  clerk, 
and  it  cripples  that  office  just  to  that  extent  as  he  is  hardly  able  to 
render  any  service  in  the  office  in  which  he  belongs. 

He  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  providing  for  and  obtaining  the 
best  class  of  transportation  and  the  best  routes  to  ship.  Even  at 
times  he  gets  us  free  shipments  of  things.  For  instance,  we  had  a  large 
shipment  to^o  West  recently.  He  knew  there  was  a  postal  car  about 
to  leave.  He  got  the  shipment  in  a  postal  car,  and  it  did  not  cost  us 
anything.  He  has  routed  material  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  where  ordinarily  bureaus  would  have  sent  it  across  the 
country  by  freight  or  express.     That  is  a  very  big  saving. 

DIRECTOR   OF  PURCHASES   AND   SALES. 

Another  position  we  want  is  a  director  of  purchases  and  sales,  and 
that  position  would  correspond  with  the  purchasing  agent  in  most  of 
the  oepartments.  We  have  also,  at  the  mstance  of  the  Budget,  set 
up  a  central  purchasing  agency  whereby  we  put  all  purchases  tnrough 
one  central  division,  our  division  of  supplies.  We  want  to  have  a 
director  of  that  division  and  the  man  we  want  to  place  there  is  to  my 
mind  the  best  qualified  purchasing  agent  in  the  (jovernment  to-day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  items  will  all  oe  covered  by  your  legislative 
bill? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  we  propose  to  include  them. 

Mr  Shreve.  We  must  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  having 
that  bill  in  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  Decembe  •  session. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  am  sure  it  will  ne,  Mr.  Chairman.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  unless  you  want  further  details,  covers  the  nature  of  the 
positions  we  are  asking  for. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING   PERSONNEL   IN   VARIOUS   BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  know  but  what  we  should  have  a  general 
statement  from  you  with  special  reference  to  the  various  bureaus 
and  the  number  of  employees  in  each.  Can  you  give  us  that?  Not 
to-day,  but  have  it  inserted  just  at  this  point. 

Mr.  IjIBBEY.  The  employees  in  each  division  and  the  Secretary's 
office  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  their  salaries.     That  is,  I  refer  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Covering  every  department. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Every  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  point 
to  show  just  what  we  are  doing  there  because  it  would  be  advisable 
information. 

Mr.  Libbey.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 
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(  OMMEiU'E   AND   LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1984. 


Personnel,  Ofice  of  StcreUny  of  Commjorx. 

FRCBBNT  ( 1923)  SALARY  ROLL.  PROPOSED  fl9M)  SALARY  ROLL. 


Secretary's  immediate  office: 

Secretary  of  Commerce |12, 000 

Aasistant  to  the  Secretary. .  2, 750 
Private    secretary    to    the 

Secretary 2.500 

Confidential    clerk    to    the 

Secretary 1 ,  800 

I  derk 1.400 

MesBenger  to  the  Secretary. .  1, 000 


Total 21,450 

Amstant  Secretary's  office:          ^^^^""""^^^^ 
Ajssistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   5,000 

Private  secretary  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary 2, 100 

1  mesMncer 840 


7,940 


Total 

Chief  clerk 's  office : 

Chief  clerk  and  superintend- 
ent  

2  clerks,  at  $1,800 

1  clerk 

3clerk8,  at $1,200 

3clerks,  at $1.000 

3  clerks,  at  $900 

1  assistant  messenger 

2  messenger  boys,   at  $480 
each 


3,000 
3,600 
1,600 
3,600 
3,000 
2,700 
720 

960 


Total 19,180 


Disbursing  office: 

Disbursing  clerk . . 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800. 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600. 
1  clerk 

4  clerks,  at  $1,200. 

1  clerk 

2  clerks,  at  $900. . 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy . . 


3,000 
3,600 
4,800 
1,400 
4,800 
1,000 
1,800 
840 
480 


Total 21,720 


Appointment  Division: 

Chief  of  Appointment  Divi- 
sion  

2  clerks,  at  $1,800 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy 


2,500 
3,600 
2,800 
2,400 
2,000 
840 
480 


Secretary's  imiBiediate  office: 

Secretary  of  Commerce $1 2. 000 

Amistant  to  the  Secretary. .  2. 750 

Inspector 3. 0(W 

Traffic  muHger 3.  OUi» 

Director  of  purchases   and 

sales :5.  iKM) 

Pri\Tite    secretary    to     the 

Secretary 2,500 

Confidential    clerk    to    the 

Secretary l,sa> 

1  stenographer 1,  SOO 

Do 1,WK> 

Iclerk 1.400 

Messenger  to  the  Secretary. .  1 ,  000 

Total :W,8o0 


Assistant  Secretary's  office: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce   5.(KM» 

Private  secretary  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary 2. 1(«» 

1  stenographer I .  ^%K> 

1  messenger >^* 

Total 9.740 

Chief  clerk *s  office: 

Chief  clerk  and  superintend- 
ent   :i.0CM» 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800 3,  H(K) 

Iclerk l.rrfMl 

3clerk8,  at  $1,200 3,600 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000 3,(W) 

3clerks,  at$900 2.70(> 

1  assistant  meesengor 720 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $480. . .  9«> 

Total 19.1S0 


Disbursing  office : 
Disbursing  clerk 
Chief  auditor. . . 


2  clerks,  at  $1,800. 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600 
1  clerk 

4  clerks,  at  $1,200 

1  clerk 

2  clerks,  at  $900. . 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  boy. . 


3,  (HK> 
2,2=H» 

3,  m) 

4,sm» 

1,400 

4,  SOO 
1, 000 
1,  V^» 

>40 


Total 23,970 


Appointment  Division:            , 
Chief  of  Appointment  Divi- 
sion  

2  clerks,  at  $1,800 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000 

1  messenger 

1  messenger  bo}i 


2.  50l> 

3,  600 
2,  SOO 
2.401) 
2.  »Mt 

S4l^ 
4S0 


Total 14,620 


Total 14,6'2l> 


COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1924. 
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Peraonnely  Office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce — Continued. 


PRESENT  (102S)   SALARY   ROLL. 


Division  of  Publications: 

Chief,  Di\Tflion  of  Publica- 

•tions 

Assistant  Chief,  Division  of 
Publications 

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600 

0  clerks,  at  $1,400 

5  clerks,  at  $1,200.... 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000 

3  clerks,  at  $900 

2  assistant    messengers,    at 
$720 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $480. . . 

1  skilled  laborer 

Do 

2  laborers,  at  $660 


$2,500 

2,000 
1,800 
4,800 
7,000 
6,000 
4,000 
2,700 

1,440 

1,440 

900 

720 

1,320 


Total 36,620 


Division  of  Supplies: 

Chief,  Division  of  Supplies. 

1  clerk 

Do 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000 

4  clerks,  at  $900 

1  messenger  boy 


2,10a 
1,800 
1,600 
2,800 
2,400 
2,000 
3,600 
480 


Total 16,780 


^to(!k  and  shipping  section: 
1  clerk 

Do 

Do 

1  messenger 

1  aanstant  messenger. . . 
1  laborer 


1,800 

1,200 

1,000 

840 

720 

660 


Total 6,220 


library: 

Iclerk 1,800 

Do 1,600 

Do 1,400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200 3,600 

Iclerk 1,000 

Do 900 

1  messenger  boy 480 

Total 10,780 


Mail  and  motor  equipment: 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger 

1  skilled  laborer / 

2  skilled  laborers,  at  $720. 


840 

720 

840 

1,440 


PROPOSED   (1924)   SALARY   ROLL. 

Division  of  Publications: 

Chief  of  Division  of  Publica- 
tions   $2, 500 

Assistant  chief.  Division  of 

Publications 2, 000 

1  clerk 1,800 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600 4, 800 

5  clerks,  at$l,400 7, 000 

5  clerks,  at  $1,200. 6, 000 

4  clerks,  at$l,000 4, 000 

3  clerk8,at$900 2,700 

2  assistant    messengers,    at 

$720 1,440 

3  messenger  boys,  at  $480. . .  1 ,  440 

1  skilled  laborer 900 

Do 720 

2  laborers,  at  $660 1, 320 

Total 36,620 


Division  of  Supplies: 

Chief,  Division  of  .Supplies. 

1  clerk 

Do 

2  clerks,  at  $1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000 

4  clerks,  at  $900 

1  messenger  boy 


2,100 
1,800 
1,600 
2,800 
2,400 
2,000 
3,600 
.480 


Total 16, 780 


Stock  and  shipping  section: 
1  clerk 

Do 

Do 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger. . . 
1  laborer 


1,800 

1,200 

1,000 

840 

720 

660 


Total 6,220 


Library: 

Iclerk 1,800 

Do 1,600 

Do 1,400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200 3,600 

Iclerk 1,000 

Do 900 

1  messenger  boy 480 


Total 10,780 


Mail  and  motor  equipment: 

1  messenger 

1  assistant  messenger 

1  skilled  laborer 

2  skilled  laborers,  at  $720 


840 

720 

840 

1,440 


Total 3,840 


Total , 3,840 
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COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION   BILL,  1924, 


Pergonnelf  Office  of  Secretary  of  Commerce — Continued. 


PRESENT  (1923)   SALARY  ROLL. 

Watch  force: 

Chief  watchman $900 

9  watchmen,  at  $720 6, 480 


Total 7,380 


Cabinetmaker: 

Cabinetmaker 1, 200 

1  carpenter 900 

1  laborer 660 


Total 2,760 


Engineer  force: 

Chief  engineer  and  electri- 
cian   1,400 

AasiBtant  engineer 1, 000 

1  skilled  laborer 1, 000 

3    elevator    conductors,    at 

|720 2  160 

3  firemen,  at  $720 2^  160 

10  laborers,  at  $660 6, 600 

Total 14,320 


Char  force: 

2    skilled  laborers,  at  $720  1,440 

25  charwomen,  at  $240 6, 000 

Total 7,440 


Telephone  room: 

Iclerk 1,400 

2    telephone    operators,    at 
$720 1,440 

Total 2,840 


Stable: 

1  skilled  laborer 840 

2  laborers,  at  $660 1, 320 


Total 2,160 


Grand  totol 196,050 


PROPOSED  (1984)  SAUUIT  BOLL. 

Watch  force: 

Chief  watchman $900 

9  watchmen,  at  $720 6. 480 


Total. 


7.380 


Cabinetmaker: 
Cabinetmaker 
1  carpenter . . . 
1  laborer 


1,2011 
900 
H60 


Total 2,:m 


Engineer  force: 

Chief  engineer  and  electri- 
cian   i,4(Ki 

Assistant  engineer 1, 000 

1  skilled  laborer 1, 000 

3    elevator    conductors,    at 

$720 2,  m) 

3  firemen,  at  $720 2,  l») 

10  laborers,  at  $660 6,  m\ 


Total 14,320 


Char  force: 

2  skilled  laborers,  at  $720. 
25  charwomen,  at  $240.. 

Total 


1.440 

0,  {m 


.440 


Telephone  room: 

Iclerk 1,4<M 

2    telephone    operators,    at 
$720 1.440 


Total 2,S40 


Stable: 

1  skilled  laborer MO 

2  laborers,  at  $660 1, 32t) 

Total 2,  ItiO 


Grand  total 212,.tou 


Personnel^  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

PRESENT  (1923)  SALARY  ROLl.  PROPOSED  (1034)  SALARY  ROLL. 


Director $6, 000 

Chief  clerk 3, 300 

5  chief  statisticians 16, 500 

Geographer 2,400 

14  expert  chiefs  of  division. . .  31, 500 
Private  secretarv  and  stenog- 
rapher to  the  oirector 2, 100 

60  derks,  at  $1,800 108,000 

70  clerks,  at  $1,600 112,000 

100  clerks,  at  $1,400 140, 000 

200  clerks,  at  $1,200 240, 000 

1  temporary  derk 1,200 

80  derks,  at  $1.000..     80,000 

88  temporary  clerks,  at  $1,000.  88, 000 


Director $6,000 

Chief  derk 3, 3<K) 

5  chief  statisticians 16,  oO(^ 

Geographer 2,4(W» 

14  expert  chiefs  of  division ...  31 , 5(K) 
Private  secretary  and  stenog- 
rapher to  the  director 2. 100 

60  derks,  at  $1,800 108,000 

70  derks,  at  $1,600 112, 000 

100  clerks,  at  $1,400 140.000 

200  derks,  at  $1,200 240,000 

80  derks,  at  $1 ,000 80, 000 

100  temporary  derks,  at  $1,000  100, 000 

50  clerks,  at  $900 45. 000 


COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1924. 
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Personnel,  Bureau  of  the  Census — Continued. 


PRB8SNT  (1M3)  8ALART  ROLL. 

Bderks,  at$900 $41,400 

temporary  clerks,  at  $900. . .  1, 800 

skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000 ...  3, 000 

skilled  laborer 900 

mesBengers,  at  $840 2, 520 

aasistant  mesBengerB,  at  $720 .  3, 600 

messenger  boys,  at  $480 1 ,  920 

unskilled  laborers,  at  $720 . .  3, 600 
supervising  special  agent,  at 

$11  perday 4,015 

supervising  special  agents,  at 

$8  per  day 23,360 

supervising  special  agents,  at 

$5  to  $6.25  per  day 6, 113 

I  special  agents,  at  $8  per  day .  17, 520 
!  special  agents,  at  $6.50  to  $7 

perday 9,672 

4  BpeciflJ  agents,  at  $5.40  to  $6 

perday 29,200 

>  special  agents,  at  $4.50  to  $5 

perday 8,942 


PROPOSED  j:i924)   SALARY  ROLL. 

3  skilled  laborers,  at  $1,000. ...  $3, 000 

1  skilled  laborer,  at  $900 900 

3  messengers,  at  $840 2, 520 

5  assistant  messengers,  at  $720 .  3, 600 

4  messenger  boys,  at  $480 1,920 

5  unskilled  lal>orerB 3, 600 

1  supervising  special  agent,  at 

$11  per  day 4, 015 

8  supervising  special  agents,  at 
$8  per  day 23,360 

3  supervising  special  agents,  at 

$5  to  $6.25  per  day 6, 113 

6  special  agents,  at  $8  per  day.        17, 520 

4  special  agents,  at  $6.50  to  $7 
perday 9,672 

14  special  agents,  at  $5.40  to  $6 
perday 29,200 

5  special  agents,  at  $4.50  to  $5 
perday 8,942 


Total :....      988,562  Total 1,001,162 

Personnely  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce^  November  15, 1922. 


PRESENT  (1023)   SALARY  ROLL. 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Conunerce: 

Director $6, 000 

2  assistant  directors,  at  $^000 

each 8,000 

Assistant  director 3, 500 

Do 3, 000 

Private  secretary 1, 800 

10  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,500 

each 25,000 

Aasistant  chief  of  division. .  2, 250 

Chief  clerk 2,250 

Expert   on   commerce   and 

finance 2, 000 

Expert  on  commercial  laws 

in  forei^  countries 4,000 

Commercial  economist 2, 750 

Chief  of  section 2,600 

Do 2,000 

Translators 2, 000 

Do 1,800 

2  translators,  at  $1,400  each .  2, 800 

Editorial  assistant 2, 000 

14  clerks,  at  $1,800  each ....  25, 200 

12  clerks,  at  $1, 600  each ...  19, 200 

2  clerks,  at  $1 ,500  each 3, 000 

22  clerks,  at  $1,400  each ....  30, 800 

35  clerks,  at  $1,200  each. ...  42, 000 

20  clerks,  at  $1,000  each ....  20, 000 

14  clerks,  at  $900  each 12,600 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each . .  1, 680 
^  assistant  messengers,  at 

$720each 2,830 

Laborer 660 

2  messenger  boys,   at  $420 

each 840 


PROPOSED    (1924)    SALARY    ROLL. 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce: 

Director $6, 000 

2  assistant  directors,  at  $4,000 

each 8, 000 

Assistant  director 3,500 

Do 3,000 

Private  secretary 1, 800 

10    chiefs    of    division,    at 

$2,500  each 25, 000 

Assistant  chief  of  diviuon. .  2, 250 

Chiefclerk 2,250 

Expert  on   commerce   and 

finance 2, 000 

Expert  on  commercial  laws 

in  foreign  countries 4, 000 

Commeraal  economist 2, 750 

Chief  of  section 2, 500 

Do 2,000 

Translators 2,000 

Do 1»800 

2  translators,  at  $1, 400  each .  2, 800 

Editorial  assistant 2,000 

14  clerks,  at  $1 ,800  each ....  25, 200 

12  clerks,  at  $1,600  each ....  19, 200 

2  clerks,  at  $1,500  each 3, 000 

22  clerks,  at  $1,400  each ....  30, 800 

35  clerks,  at  $1,200  each . . . .  42, 000 

20  clerks,  at  $1,000  each. . .  -  20, 000 

14  clerks,  at  $900  each 12, 600 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each. .  1, 680 
4  assistant  messengers,  at 

$720each 2,880 

Laborer 660 

2  messenger  boys,  at  $420 

each ^^ 


Total 232,510 


Total 232, 510 
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Personnely  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  November  15, 1922 — Continued. 


PRESENT  (1923)  SALARY   ROLL. 

Export  industries,    Department 
01  Commerce: 
4  special  agents,  at  $6,500 

each $26, 000 

4  special  agents,  at  $6,000 

each 24, 000 

Special  agent 6, 500 

4  special  agents,  at  $5,000 

each 20, 000 

Special  agent 4,500 

3  special  agents,  at  $4,000 

each 12, 000 

Special  agent 3,500 

Do 3,360 

6  special  agents,  at  $3,000 

each 18,000 

Special  agent 2,900 

Do 2,750 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,500 

each 5, 000 

Special  agent 2, 250 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,000 

each 4,000 

4  special  agents,  at  $1,800 

each 7, 200 

2  special  agents,  at  $1,600 
each 3,200 

5  special  agents,  at  $1,400 

each 7, 000 

Special  agent 1. 300 

10  special  agents,  at  $1,200 

each 12,000 

2  special  agents,  at  $1,000 

each 2,000 

3  special  agents,  at  $800  each      2, 400 
Special  agent 380 

Do 300 

Special  agent,  at  $160  per 
month 1, 920 

3  expert  clerks,  at  $3,500 

each 10, 500 

4  expert  clerks,  at  $3,000 

each 12, 000 

5  expert  clerks,  at  $2,000 

each 10,000 

2  expert  clerks,   at  $1,800 

each 3, 600 

13  expert  clerks,  at  $1,600 
each 20, 800 

3  expert  clerks,   at  $1,500 

each 4,600 

15  expert  clerks,  at  $1,400 
each 21, 000 

11  expert  clerks,  at  $1,300 

each. 14,300 

39  expert  clerks,  at  $1,200 

each 46, 800 

Expert  clerk 1, 100 

2  expert  clerks,  at  $900  each  1, 800 


PROPOSED  (1024)  SALARY   BOLL. 

Export  industries,   Department 
ot  Commerce: 
9  special  agents,  at  $6,000 

each $54, 00( 

Special  agent 5, 50( 

5  special  agents,  at  $5,000 

each 25, 000 

Special  agent 4. 50i 

5  special  agents,  at  $4,<X)0 

each 20, 00( 

Special  agent. 3, 6-')( 

8  special  agen^,  at  $3,500 

each 28, 00( 

6  special  agents,  at  $3,000 

each 18, 000 

Special  agent 2, 75(i 

8  special  agents,  at  $2,500 

each 20.  aw 

Special  agent 2. 25* 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,100 

each 4, 20(1 

6  special  agents,  at  $2,000 

each 12,0(K 

2  special  agents,  at  $1,800 

each 3, 60( 

Special  agent l,60i 

3  special  agents,  at  $1,500 

each 4,  .VU 

5  special  agents,  at  $1,400 

each 7,  OCX 

6  special  agents,  at  $1,200 

each 7, 2*K 

Special  agent 384 

Do 300 

2  expert  clerks,   at  $4,000 

each 8, 001 

Expert  clerk 3,500 

2  expert   clerks,    at   $3,000 

each 6. 00(1 

Expert  clerk 2, 50(1 

2  expert  clerks,  at  $2,250 

each 4, 50(1 

9  expert  clerks,  at  $2,000 

each 18,  Ott 

Expert  clerk 1,8(M 

14  expert  clerks,  at  $1,600 

each 22, 40(1 

4  expert  clerks,  at  $1,500 

each 6,00( 

24  expert  clerks,  at  $1,400 

each 33.  eO( 

4  expert  clerks,   at  $1,300 

each 5. 20( 

46  expert  clerks,  at  $1,200 

each 55. 2(K 

8  expert  clerks,  at  $1,000 

eacn 8.(KH 

4  expert  clerks,  at  $900  each .  3.  6(N 
2  messengers,  at  $1,000  each .      2. 00( 


COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATiOK  BILL,  ia24.  15 

Persormel,  Bureau  of  Foreign  ondDimestie  Commerce,  NovemherlS,  i^^;?— ^Jontinued. 


F&E8BNT   (1938)  8AX.ARY  SOUi. 

Export  induBtheSy  Department 
of  Conunerce— Continued. 

Administrative  aasLstant |3, 000 

Coomiercial  agent 1, 800 

Expert 2,000 

Do.:.: 1,200 

2  mesBengers,  at  11,000  each  .^  2, 000 
5    assistant   messengers,    at 

$720  each 3,  600 

Messenger  boy 480 

Total 331,940 


Promoting  commerce,  South  and 
Central  America: 

Special  agent 3, 500 

Do 2,250 

.S   special  agents,  at  $1,400 

each 4,200 

Special  agent 1,  200 

Do 600 

2  expert  clerks,   at  ^,000 

each 6, 000 

Expert  clerk 2,"T)00 

Expert  clerks  6  at  $1,600 

eadi 9, 600 

Expert  clerk 1,500 

3  expert  clerks,  at  $1,400 

eaA 4, 200 

S   expert  clerks,  at  $1,300 

each 3, 900 

3   expert  clerks,   at  $1,200 

each 3, 600 

Expert  clerk 1, 000 

Total 43, 550 


Promoting  commerce.  Far  East: 

Special  agent 6, 500 

Do 4,000 

Do 2,250 

Do 2,000 

Do 1,600 

2  special  agents,  at  $1,200 

each 2, 400 

Trade  commisaioner 4, 000 

Do 3,500 

Expert  clerk 3, 000 

Do 2,000 

Do 1,600 

Do 1,400 

Do 1,300 

2  expert   clerks,    at  $1,200 

each 2,400 

Expert  clerk 1, 000 


PflOPOSBD  (Itm)  8AXAKY  BOUi. 

Export  industries.  Department 
01  Commerce — Continued. 
5   assistant   messengers,    at 
$720  each $3,  600 


Total 408,330 


Promoting  commerce,  South  and 
Central  America : 
Special  agent 3, 500 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,500 

each 5,.000 

3  special  gents,    at  $2,0Q0 

each f),  000 

2  expert  clerks,   at  $3,500 

each 7,000 

Expert  clerk 2, 500 

Do 2,250 

3  expert  clerks,   at  $1,800 

eadi 5,400 

5  expert  clerks,   at  $1,<K)0 
eadi 


6  expert  clerks,   at  $1,400 

eadi 

4  expert  clerks,   at  $1,200 


8,000 
8,400 
4,800 


Total , 52,850 


Total 38,950 


Promoting  commerce,  Far  East: 

Trade  commissioner 4, 000 

Do 3,500 

Special  agent 6, 000 

Do 4,500 

Do 4,250 

2  special  agents,  at  $4,000 

eadi 8, 000 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,500 

each 5,000 

2  special  agents,  at  $2,250 

each 4, 500 

Special  agent 1,800 

3  spedal  agents,  at  $1,400 

eadi 4,200 

Expert 2,000 

Do 1,800 

2  Experts  at  $1,200 2, 400 

Export  clerk 3, 500 

Do 1,800 

2  expert  clerks,  at  $1,600. . .  3, 200 

3  expert  clerks,  at  $1,400. ...  4, 200 

3  expert  clerks,  at  $1,200 3, 600 

6  expert  derks,  at  $1,000 6, 000 

74,250 


20688—22- 
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COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  19U, 


Personnel,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Cofmmtree,  November  15, 19t2 — Continned. 


PRESENT  (1023)  SALARY  ROLL. 

Enforcement  of  China  trade  act: 

Assistant  registrar $5, 000 

Clerk 2,500 

Do 2,000 

Do 1,500 

Do 1,000 


Totol 12,000 


Grand  total 658. 950 


PROPOSED  (1024)  SALARY  ROLL. 

Enforcement  of  China  trade  act: 

Assistant  registrar $5,000 

Clerk 2,500 

Do 2,000 

Do 1,500 

Do 1,200 


Total 12,200 


Grand  total 780, 140 


PersonTiel,  Bureau  of  Standards. 


1923  STATUTORY. 

Administrative  and  office: 

.Director $6, 000 

'  Assistant  to  director 3, 600 

Secretary 2,200 

Storekeeper 1, 000 

Librarian 1, 600 

Chief  clerk 2, 200 

Iclerk : 1,800 

3  clerks,  at$l,600 4,800 

3  clerks,  at  $1,400 4,200 

8  clerks,  at  $1,200 9,600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000 7,000 

5clerks,  at  $900 4,500 

2  clerks,  at  $720 1, 440 

2  telephone  operators,  at  $720  1, 440 

4  office  apprentices,  at  $540.  2, 160 
2  office  apprentices,  at  $480.  960 
2  office  apprentices,  at  $420.  840 

5  elevator  boys,  at  $480 2, 400 

1  packer 84Q 

2  messengers,  at  $840 1,680 

1  assistant  messenger 720 


Total 60,980 


Scientific: 

1  chief  physicist 4,800 

3  physicists,  at  $3,600 10, 800 

1  physicist 3,300 

3  physicists,  at  $3,000 9, 000 

5    associate    physicists,    at 

$2,700 13,500 

5    associate    physicists,    at 
$2,500 12, 500 

4  associate    physicists,    at 
$2,200 8, 800 

7    associate    physicists,    at 
$2,000 14, 000 

12  assistant   physicists,    at 
$1,800 21,600 

13  assistant    physicists,    at 
$1,600 20,800 

18   assistant   physicists,    at 

$1,400 25,200 

1  chief  chemist 4, 800 

1  chemist 3, 500 

1  chemist 3,000 

3  associate  chemists,  at  $2,700      8, 100 


1924  STATUTORY. 

Administrative  and  office: 

Director 

Assistant  to  direct-or 

Secretary 

Storekeeper 

Librarian 

Chief  clerk 

1  clerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600 

3  clerks,  at  $1,400 

8  clerks,  at  $1,200 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000 

5  clerks,  at  $900 

2  clerks,  at  $720 

2  telephone  operators,  $720 . 

4  office  apprentices,  at  $540. 
2  office  apj^rentices,  at  $480. 
2  office  apprentices,  at  $420. 

5  elevator  boys,  at  $480 

1  packer 

2  messengers,  at  $840 

1  assistant  messenger 


$6,000 
3,600 
2,200 
1,000 
1,600 
2,200 
1,H00 
4,800 
4,200 
9,600 
7,000 
4,500 
1,440 
1,440 
2,160 

960 

840 
2,400 

840 
1,6S0 

720 


Total 60,980 


Scientific: 

1  chief  physicist 4, 80(» 

3  physicists,  at  $3,600 10, 8(X) 

1  physicist 3. 300 

3  physicists,  at  $3,000 9,000 

5    associate    physicists,    at 

$2,700 13»  SCO 

5    associate    physicists,    at 
$2,500 12,  501^ 

4  associate    physicists,    at 
$2,200 8,800 

7    associate    physicists,    at 
$2,000 14,000 

12  assistant   physicists,    at 
$1,800 21,600 

13  assistant    physicists,    at 
$1,600 20,SOO 

18   assistant   physicists,    at 

$1,400 25,200 

1  chief  chemist 4.8<>0 

1  chemist 3, 500 

1  chemist 3, 000 

3  associate  chemists,  at  $2,700      8, 100 


COMMEBOB  AND  LABOR  APPBOPBIATION  BILL,  1924. 
Personnel,  Bureau  of  Standards — Continued. 
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1023  STATUTORY. 

Scientific — Continued . 

2  asBodate  cbemists,  at  $2^500  $5, 000 

I  associate  chemist 2, 200 

4  associate  chemists,  at  $2,000  8, 000 

4  assistant  chemists,  at  $1,800  7, 200 

4  assistant  chemists,  at  $1,600  '  6,400 

6  assistant  chemists,  at  $1,400  8, 400 

1  ph}9ical  chemist 1,800 

23   laboratory  assistants,  at 

$1,200 27,600 

18  laboratory  assistants,  at 

$1,000 18,000 

2  laboratory  helpers,  at  $840 .  1 ,  680 

4  laboratory  helpers,  at  $720 .  2, 880 

3  laboratory  helpers,  at  $600 .  1 ,  800 

Haids,  at$900 12,600 

16  aids,  at  $720 11,520 

20  laboratory  apprentices,  at 

$540 10,800 

Total 289,580 

Operation  of  plant: 

8  watchmen,  at  $720 5, 760 

Superintendent  mechanical 

plant 2 ,  500 

1  assistant  engineer,  at  $1,600  1, 600 

1  assistant  engineer 1, 400 

2  assistant    engineers,    at 
$1,200 2,400 

1  assistant  eng^eer 1,000 

1  assistant  engineer 900 

5  firemen,  at  $720 3, 600 

2  pipefitters,  at  $1,000 2, 000 

1  electrician 1, 400 

1  electrician 1, 200 

1  electrician 900 

Foreman  janitors  and  labor- 
ers    900 

14  laborers,  at  $660 9, 240 

3  janitors,  at  $660 1, 980 

1  janitor 600 

2  female  laborers,  at  $360. . .  720 

Total 38,100 

<onstruction: 

Chief  mechanician 1 ,  800 

1  mechanician 1,600 

Do 1,500 

2  mechanicians,  at  $1,400. . .  2, 800 

5  mechanicians,  at  $1,200. . .  6, 000 

6  mechanicians,  at  $1,000.. .  6, 000 
1  mechanician 900 

1  machinist 1,200 

2  shop  apprentices,  at  $600.  1, 200 

2  shop  apprentices,  at  $540.  1, 080 

3  shop  apprentices,  at  $480.  1, 440 
Foreman  woodwork  shop 1 ,  500 

1  skilled  woodworker 1, 200 

2  skilled    woodworkers,   at 
$1,000 2,000 

2  skilled  laborers,  at  $840. . .  1, 680 

5  skilled  laborers,  at  $720. . .  3, 600 


1924  STATUTORY. 

Scientific — Continued . 

2  associate  chemists,  at  $2,500  $5,000 

1  associate  chemist 2, 200 

4  associate  chemists,  at  $2,000  8, 000 

4  assistant  chemists,  at  $1,800  7, 200 

4  assistant  chemists,  at  $1 ,600  6, 400 

6  assistant  chemists,  at  $1,400  8, 400 

1  physical  chemist 1, 800 

23  laboratory  assistants,  at 

$1,200 27,600 

18  laboratory  assistants,  at 

$1,000 18,000 

2  laboratory  helpers,  at  $840.  1, 680 

4  laboratory  helpers,  at  $720 .  2, 880 

3  laboratory  helpers,  at  $600 .  1 ,  800 

Haids,  at$900 12,600 

16aids,  at$720 11,520 

20  laboratory  apprentices,  at 

$540 10,800 

Total 289,580 

Operation  of  plant: 

8  watchmen,  at  $720 5, 760 

Superintendent  mechanical 

plant 2, 500 

1  assistant  engineer 1,  QOO 

1  assistant  engineer 1, 400 

2  assistant    engineers,     at 
$1,200 2,400 

1  assistant  engineer 1, 000 

1  assistant  engineer 900 

5  firemen,  at  $720 3, 600 

2  pipefitters,  at  $1,000 2, 000 

1  electrician 1, 400 

1  electrician 1,200 

1  electrician 900 

Foreman  janitors  and  labor- 
ers    900 

14  laborers,  at  $660 9, 240 

3  ianitors.  at  $660 1, 980 

Ijanitor 600 

2  female  laborers,  at  $360 ...  720 

Total , 38,100 

Construction: 

Chief  mechanician 1, 800 

1  mechanician 1,600 

Do 1,500 

2  mechanicians,  at  $1,400. . .  2, 800 

5  mechanicians,  at  $1,200. . .  6, 000 

6  mechanicians,  at  $1 ,000 ...  6, 000 
1  mechanician 900 

1  machinist 1, 200 

2  shop  apprentices,  at  $600.  1, 200 

2  shop  apprentices,  at  $540.  1, 080 

3  shop  apprentices,  at  $480.  1, 440 
Foreman  woodwork  shop 1 ,  500 

1  skilled  woodworker 1, 200 

2  skilled   woodworkers,    at 
$1,000 2,000 

2  skilled  laborers,  at  $840. . .  1, 680 

5  skilled  laborers,  at  $720. . .  3, 600 
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COMMEECE   AND  LABOB  APPBOPBIATION   BILL,  1824. 


Personnel,  Bureau  of  Standards — Continued. 


1923  STATUTORY. 

Construction — Continued . 

1  draftsman. 

1  photographer 

Do 

1  glassblower 

Do 

1  glasBWorker. .  .• 


Total 

» 

1923  LUMP-BUM  FUNDS. 


$1,200 
1,400 

1,200 
1,600 
1,200 
1,600 

43,700 


Scientific: 

2  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc . , 
at  $5,400 10,80 

1  special  agent,  chemist, 
economist,  engineer 5, 000 

2  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,engineers,etc. , 
at$4,800 9,600 

4  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc . , 
at  $4,500 18, 000 

1  special  agent,  chemist, 
economists,  engineers,  etc.      4, 200 

13  special  agents^  chemists, 
economists,  engmeera,  etc. , 

at  $4,000 52, 000 

15  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,engineerB,etc. , 

at  $3,600 54, 000 

10  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc. , 

at  $3,300 33, 000 

17  special  agents^  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc., 
at  $3,000 51, 000 

2  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,700 5,400 

10  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,500 25,000 

19  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,400 45, 600 

14  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,200 30,800 

10  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,100 21,000 

10  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,000 20,000 

22  assistant  chemists,  physi- 
cists, etc.,  at  $1,800  to 
$1,620 ,    36,900 

28  assistant  chemists,  physi- 
cists, etc.,  at  $1,600  to 
$1,400 41,200 


1924  STATUTORY. 

Construction — Continued . 

1  draftsman 

1  photographer 

Do 

1  glassblower 

Do 

1  glassworker 


$1,200 
1,400 
1,200 
1,600 
1,200 
1,690 


Total 


43,  700 


1924  LUMP-SUM   FUNDS. 

Scientific: 

2  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc. , 
at  $5,400 

1  special  agentj  chemist, 
economist,  engineer 

2  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers ,  etc . , 
at  $4,800 

4  special  agents,  chemists, 
economist,  engineers,  etc. , 
at$4,500 

1  special  agent,  chemist, 
economist,  engineer 

16  special  agents,  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc. , 
at  $4,000 

17  special  agents^  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc . , 
at  $3,600 

10  special  agents^  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc., 
at  $3,300 

19  special  agents^  chemists, 
economists,  engineers,  etc., 
at  $3,000 

2  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,700 

13  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineexB,  etc.,  at 
$2,500 

19  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,400 

15  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,200 

12  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engifieers,  etc.,  at 
$2,100 

13  associate  chemists,  econo- 
mists, engineers,  etc.,  at 
$2,000 

29  assistant  physicists,  chem- 
ists, etc.,  at  $1,800  to 
$1,620 

35  assiBtant  physicists,  chem- 
ists., etc.,  at  $1,600  to 
$1,400 


10,800 
5.000 

9,600 

18,000 

4,200 

64,000 
61,200 
33,000 
57,000 
5,400 
32,500 
45,600 
33,000 
25,200 
26,000 
48,780 
51,400 
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Personnel  J  Bureau  of  Standards — Continued. 


ins  LUKP-SUM  PCJNDe. 

Scientific — Continued. 

32  laboiatory  asBifltuitB,  at 

$1,380  to$l,000 $36, 5e0 

27  aidfi,  helpere,  etc.,  at  $900 

to$600 19,200 

Total 519,260 


AdminiBtrative  and  office: 
Administrative  aasiatant. . 

Do 

Technical  clerk 

Clerk 

17  clerks,  at$l,62a-$l,400. 
28  clerks,  at  $1,320-41,000. 

Office  apprentice 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  meesenger 


2,500 

2,200 

2,200 

2,250 

24,900 

31,200 

540 

1,500 

720 


Total 68,010 


Operation  oi  plant: 

1  foreman 

4  laborers,  at  $660. 


1,600 
2,640 


Total 4,240 


Construction: 

Draftsman 1,  800 

3  draftsmen,  at  $1,600 4,800 

Instrument  designer 3, 000 

3  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $2,200 6,  600 

1  mechanic,  gauge  inspector, 
etc 2,100 

4  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $2,000 8, 000 

5  mechuucs,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $1,800 9, 000 

9  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $1,600. 14, 400 

6  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $1,500 9, 000 

1  mechanic,  gauge  ii]^)ector, 

etc 1,380 

3  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, etc.,  at  $1,200 3, 600 

Shop  apprentice 660 

Electrician 1,  500 

Do 1,000 

Mblder 1,600 

Mold  maker 1, 320 

GlftBBWorker 1, 500 

Skilled  laborer 1, 140 

18  helpers,  laborers,  at  $900- 
$720 14,040 


1924  LUMP-SUM  PUND8. 

Scientific— Continued. 

50  laboratory  assistants,  at 

$1,380  to  $1,000 $57,600 

40  aids,  helpers,  etc.,  at  $900 

to  $600 28,500 


Total 616,780 


Administrative  and  office: 
Administrative  assistant. . . 

Do 

Technical  clerk 

Clerk 

18  clerks,  at  $l,62a-$l,400. 
28  clerks,  at  $1,320-$!, 000. 

Office  apprentice 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  messenger 


2,500 

2,200 

2,200 

2,250 

26,520 

31,200 

540 

1,500 

720 


Total 69,630 


Operation  of  plant: 

1  foreman 

4  laborers,  at  $660. 


1,600 
2,640 


Total 4,240 

Construction: 

Draftsman 1,  800 

3  draftsmen,  at  $1,600. ...  4,  800 

Instrument  designer 3, 000 

3  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $2,200 6,  600 

I  mechanic,  gauge  inspector.  2, 100 

4  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $2,000 8, 000 

8  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $1,800 14, 400 

II  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $1,600 17,  600 

6  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $1,500 9, 000 

1  mechanic,  gauge  inspector.  1, 380 
3  mechanics,  gauge  inspec- 
tor, at  $1,200 3, 600 

Shop  apprentice 660 

Electrician.. ♦ 1,500 

Do 1,000 

Molder 1,600 

Mold  maker 1, 320 

GlasBWorker 1,  500 

Skilled  laborer 1, 140 

23  helpers,  laborers,  at  $900- 

$720 18, 000 


Total 86,440 


Total 99.000 
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COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1984. 


Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

PRESENT  (1023)  SALARY  ROLL.  PROPOSED  (1924)  SALARY  ROLL. 


Commiseioner $5,000 

Deputy  commissioner 3,500 

Field  assistant 3, 000 

Assistant  in  charge,  Division  of 

Fish  Culture 2,  700 

Assistant  in  charge,  Division  of 

Scientific  Inquiry 2, 700 

Assistant  in  charge,  Division  of 

Fishery  Industries 2, 500 

Assistant  in  chai]ge  of  office 2, 500 

Assistant  (scientific) 2, 500 

Fish  pathologist 2, 500 

2  assistants,  at  $2,400 4, 800 

Assistant  (scientific) 2, 220 

2a88istants,  at$2,000 4,000 

Assistant 1,800 

Assistant  (scientific) 1, 600 

2  assistants,  at  $1,200 *. . . .  2, 400 

Architect  and  engineer 2,200 

Assistant  architect 1, 600 

Draftsman 1, 200 

Accountant 2, 100 

Librarian 1 ,  500 

Field  superintendent. ........  1,  800 

Superintendent    fish    distribu- 
tion   1,600 

4  clerks,  at  $1,800 7,200 

Clerk,  editorial » 1, 800 

6  clerks,  at  $1,600 9,600 

Clerk  to  commissioner 1,600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,400 9,800 

12  clerks,  at  $1,200 14,400 

Clerk 900 

Statistical  agent 1, 600 

2  statistical  agents,  at  $1,400. . .  2, 800 

2  statistical  agents,  at  $1,000. . .  2, 000 

Superintendent  central  station .  1, 500 

FisVculturist 960 

Machinist 960 

2  apprentice  fish-cultunsts,  at 

$720 1,440 

Engineer 1, 080 

3  firemen,  at  $720 2, 160 

Laborer 600 

2  watchmen,  at  $720 1, 440 

5  messengers,  at  $720 3, 600 

Messenger^ ^ 720 

Janitress 480 

Messenger  boy 360 

5  charwomen,  at  $240 1, 200 

2  charwomen,  at  $240  * 480 


Commissioner $5, 000 

Deputy  commissioner 3,500 

Field  assistant 3, 000 

Assistant  in  charge.  Division  of 

Fish  Culture 2,  700 

Assistant  in  char^.  Division  of 

Scientific  Inquiry 2, 700 

Assistant  in  charge.  Division  of 

Fishery  Industries 2,500 

Assistant  in  cbai)^  of  office  ...  2, 500 

Assistant  (scientific) 2, 50»» 

Fish  pathologist. 2,  500 

2a6sistant8,  at$2,400 4,800 

Assistant  (scientific) 2, 22n 

2  assistants,  at  $2,000 4. 00<» 

Assistant 1 ,  SOI » 

Assistant  (scientific) 1,600 

2a8sistants,  at  $1,200 2,400 

Architect  and  engineer "...  2,  200 

Assistant  architect 1,  hO<» 

Draftsman I,  2(K) 

Accountant 2,100 

Librarian 1,  '><)<) 

Field  superintendent 1,  S(MI 

Superintendent    fish    distribu- 
tion   1,  WM) 

4  clerks,  at  $1,800 7,20i) 

Clerk,  editorial 1, 601» 

6clerks,  at$l,600 9,  tiOO 

Clerk  to  commissioner 1,  600 

7  clerks,  at  $1,400 9,  S<w> 

12  clerks,  at  $1,200 14.44)0 

Clerk 900 

Statistical  agent 1,600 

2  statistical  agents,  at  $1 ,400. . .  2, 81MI 

2  statistical  agents,  at  $1,000. . .  2, 000 

Superintendent  central  station .  1 ,  500 

Fisn  culturist 9«0 

Machinist 960 

2  apprentice  fish-culturists,  at 

$720 1,44<> 

Engineer 1, 0*^0 

3  firemen,  at  $720 2, 1H<» 

Laborer 600 

2  watchmen,  at  $720 1, 440 

5  messengers,  at  $720 3, 600 

Messenger T2t) 

Janitress 480 

Messenger  boy 3H0 

5  charwomen,  at  $240 1, 20O 

2  charwomen,  at  $240 4^ 


Total 124,400 


Total 124,400 


1  Nonstatutory. 
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Personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighihousee  in  the  District  of  ColunUfia, 


PRESENT   (1923)   SALARY  ROLL. 

Commissioner $5, 000 

Deputy  commissioner 4, 000 

Chief  constructing  engineer 4, 000 

Superintendent   of    naval    con- 
struction    4, 000 

Chief  clerk 2,400 

1  clerk 2,000 

2clerkfl,  at  $1,800 3,600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,600 3,200 

Sclerks,  at$l,400 4,200 

Sclerks,  at  $1,200 6,000 

Tclerks,  at$l,000 7,000 

2clerk8,  at$900 1,800 

Messenger 840 

Assistant  messenger 720 

Messenger  boy 480 

1  assistant  engineer 3, 000 

Do 2,400 

Do 2,250 

Do 2,000 

1  draftsman 2, 200 

P^Do 2,000 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1,800  each 3, 600 

1  draftsman 1, 600 

Total 68,290 


PROPOSED   (1924)  SALARY  ROLL. 

Commissioner $5, 000 

Deputy  commissioner 4, 000 

Chief  constructing  engineer 4, 000 

Superintendent   of   naval    con- 
struction   4, 000 

Chi^f  clerk 2,400 

1  clerk 2,000 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800 3,600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,600 3,200 

3clerks,  at  $1,400 4,200 

5  clerks,  at  $1,200 6,000 

7  clerks,  at  $1,000 7,000 

2clerks,  at$900 1,800 

Messenger 840 

Assistant  messenger 720 

Messenger  boy 480 

1  aseistant  engineer 3,000 

Do 2,400 

Do 2,250 

Do 2,000 

1  draftsman 2, 200 

Do 2,000 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1,800  each 3, 600 

1  draftsman 1, 600 

Total 68,290 


Personnel,  Washington  office,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  November  26,  1922. 


Present  (1923)  salary  roU. 


Director's  immediate  office: 

Hydrograptaic  and  geographic 
engineer,   relative   rank   of 

captain  in  Navy 

ClerK  to  director 

Iclerk 

Do 


Amount. 


Office 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


Total. 


Assistant  director's  office: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,   relative   rank   of 

captain  in  Navy 

Instrument  section: 

Mechanical  engineer 

Idcrk 

Do 

Do 

1  instrument  maker 

Do 

3  instrument  makers.  Sl,400... . . 
3  pattern  makers,  $1,400 

2  carpenters  and  painters,  S900. 
1  laborer 

Do 


Total. 


Chief  clerk's  office: 
Chief  derk.... 

Engbwer 

Ickctridan... 

Do 

1  electrotyper., 


Pay  of  rank. 


$1,800 
1,800 
1,000 


4,600 


3,000 
1,6S0 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 
1,600 
7,000 
4,200 
1,800 
820 
700 


24,770 


2,500 
1,800 
1,400 
1,080 
1,200 


Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


i}) 


0) 


Proposed  (1924)  salary  roll. 


Director's  immediate  office: 

Hydr(^p:aphic  and  geographic 
engineer^  relative  rank  of 

captain  m  Navy 

Clerk  to  director 

Iclerk 

Do 


Total. 


Assistant  director's  office: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  rank  of 

captain  in  Navy 

Instrument  section: 

Mechanical  engineer 

1  clerk 

Do 

Do 

1  instrument  maker 

Do 

5  instrument  makers,  $1,400 . . . 
3  iMittem  makers,  $1,400 

2  carpenters  and  painters,  $900. 
1  laborer 

Do 


Amount. 


Office 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


Total. 


Chief  clerk's  office: 

Chief  clerk 

Engineer 

1  electrician . . . 

Do 

1  electrotyper . 


$1,800 
1,800 
1,000 


4,600 


3,000 
1,650 
1,200 
1,000 
1,800 
1,600 
7,000 
4,200 
1,800 
820 
700 


24,770 


2,500 
1,800 
1,400 
1,080 
1,200 


Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


(») 


(}) 
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OOMMEBOE  AND  LABOK  APPROFRIATIOK  BIIX,  1924. 


Personnel^  Wtuhiff^ton  office,  Coaat  and  CrindfHt  8urvef^,  November  J€,  19ff — Oontinueci. 


Present  (-192»)  salary  roll. 


ClileC  clerk's  office— Continued. 

3  d3rnamo  tenders,  tl,OM) 

Two  watduneo,  $880 

One  watchnua 

Do 

One  messenger 

Do 

One  laborer 

Do 

Two  laborers,  1700 

One  extra  laborer  ' 

Eight  extra  laborers,  tXKi^ 

One  tdephone  operator  > 

Do.« 

One  plumber  and  steamfitter . . 

Total 


Section  of  supplies  and  shipments: 

Iclerk 

2  clerks,  $1,200 

Iclerk 

1  laborer 


Total. 


Library  and  ardiives: 
Chief  of  section. . . 
3  clerks,  S1,0Q0.... 

llaborer 

1  extra  laborer*... 


Total. 


Persoondl  section: 

iclerk 

Do 


Total. 


Division  of  geodesy: 

Hydrographlc  and  geographic 
en|dneer— 
Relative  rank  of  captain  in 

Navy 

Relative  rank  of  lieutenant 

commander  in  Navy 

1  derk 

Do 

.  1  computer 

Do 

3  computers,  at  $2,260 

3  computers,  at  $2,060 

2computers,  at  $1,800 

1  computer 

7  computers,  $1,400 


Amount. 


Office 

appro- 

pna- 

tion. 


S; 


s; 


1, 


240 
760 
840 
820 
880 
840 
840 
820 
400 
400 
080 
900 
840 
200 


25,.  840 


1,660 

2,400 

1,000 

700 


6,750 


1,800 

3,000 

720 

550 


6,070 


1,400 
1,200 


2,600 


Total 36,380 


1,400 
1,200 
2,460 
2,360 
6,780 
6,180 
3,600 
1,600 
9,800 


Division    of    hydrography    and  | 

topography:  i 

Hydrographic  and  geographic  I 

en^eer—  i 

Relative   rank    of   com-  i 

mander  InNavy j. 

Relative  rank  of  lieuten-  ' 
ant      commander      in  I 

Navy I. 

Iclerk ' 

Do I 

Do 

1  hull  draftsman  < 

Section  of  Coast  Pilot: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  rank  of 
commander  in  Navy 


1,400 
1,200 
1,000 


Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


0) 


i}) 


$1,660 
0) 


Proposed  (1924)  salary  roll. 


Chief  clerk's  office— Continued. 

3  dynamo  tenders,  $1,080 

Two  watchmen,  W80 

One  watchman 

Do 

One  messenger 

Do 

One  laborer 

Do 

Two  laborers,  $700 

One  extra  laborer  * 

Nine  extra  laborers,  $260  * 

One  telephone  operator ' 

Do.» 

One  plumber  and  steamfitter. 


Total 28,100 


Section  of  supplies  and  shipments: 

1  derk 

2derks 

Iderk 

1  laborer 


Amount. 


Total 5,750 


Library  and  archives: 

Chief  of  section I    1,800 


3  clerks,  $1,000. 

llaborer 

1  extra  laborer*. 


ToUl 6,070 


3,000 
720 
550 


Per  sound  section: 

Iderk 

Do 


Total. 


1,400 
1,200 


2,600 


Divisioa  of  geodesy: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
endneer — 
Relative  rank  of  captain  in 

Navy I (1. 

Relative  rank  of  lieuten-  > 
ant  commander  in  Navy.  I (M 


Iclerk 1,400 

Do 1,200 

1  computer 2,460 

Do 2,380 

3  computers,  at  $2,260 6,7SD 

3  computers,  at  $2,060 0,180 

2  computers,  at  $1,800 '  3, 600 

1  computer 1,600 

7  computers,  at  $1,400 9,800 


Total 35,380 


Division    of    hydrography    and 
topography: 
Hydrographic  and  geographic 
en|lneer— 
Relative   rank    of   com- 
mander in  Navy 

Relative  rank  of  lieuten-  i 
ant      commander      in 

Navy 

Iclerk '    1,400 

Do 1,200 

Do 1,000 

1  hull  draftsman  * 

Section  of  Co^t  Pilot 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  rdative  rank  of 
commander  in  Navy 


0; 
0> 


$i,:nj» 


I'l 


I  Pay  of  rank. 

i^Lomp  sum,  general  expenses,  extra  labor. 

I  Lump  sum,  general  expenses,  operation  of  switchboard. 

•  Party  expenses. 
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Ptnonnd,  WMm^Um  offiea.  Coast  cmd  QeodOic  Swrveif^  Novewiber  16,  iJ7;Sj?— Continued. 


Amount. 

Proposed  (1924)  salary  roU. 

Amount. 

Premnt  (1923)  salary  rolL 

omne 

appro- 
pria- 
tion. 

Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 

Office 

appro 

pria- 

tion. 

Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 

Section  of  vessels  and  equipment: 
Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,    relative  rank   of 
lifftiti>!fiAnt    commander    in 

0) 

Section  of  vessels  and  equipment: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 

engineer,  relative  rank  of 

Navy 

Navy 

(») 

Total 

Total 

$3,600 

$3,600 

Division  of  charts: 
•    Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  rank  of 
CnnrimaTider  in  N^vy .  r 

Di  vision  of  charts: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,   relative  rank   of 
commander  in  Navy 

0) 

0) 

1  clerk '. 

1,400 

1,000 

840 

720 

Iclerk .'. 

1,400 

1.000 

840 

720 

Do 

Do 

1  laborer 

1  labwer 

Do 

Do 

Total 

Total 

8,960 

3.960 

Section  of  field  records: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  rank  of 
lieutenant  in  Navy 

Section  of  field  records: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,   relative  rank   of 
Ueutenantin  Navy 

0) 

(*) 

1  draftsman 

2,460 

1  draftsman ". 

2,460 

Total 

Total 

2,460 

2,460 

Section  of  drafting: 

2  draftsmen .  at  $2,900 

Section  of  drafting: 

2  draftsmen,  at  $2,900.  ^ 

5,800 
4,920 
13.560 
12,360 
5,400 
9,600 
5,600 

'$i,*«66" 

5,800 
4.920 
13,560 
12,360 
5,400 
9,600 
5,600 

2  draftsmen,  at  S2.460 

2  draftsmen,  at  $2,460 

6  draftsmen,  at  S2.260 

6  draftsmen,  at  $2,260 

6  draftsmen,  at  $2,060 

6  draftsmen,  at  S2,060 

3  draftsmen,  at  Sl,800 

3  draftsmen,  at  $1,800 

6  draftsm^i,  at  $1,600 

6  draftsmen,  at  $1,600 

4  draftsmen,  at  $1,400 

4  draftsmen,  at  $1,400 

t  na^ttJof^i  expert  * 

1  nautical  expert  * 

$1,800 

Total 

Total 

57,240 

1,800 

57,240 

1,800 

Section  of  engraving: 

1  engraver 

Section  of  engraving: 

1  engraver 

2,500 
4,800 
6,600 
6,000 
3,600 
3,200 
4,200 
2,000 
840 

2,500 
4,800 
6,600 
6,000 
3,600 
3,200 
4,200 
2,000 
840 

2  eneravers,  at  $2,400 

2  engravers,  at  $2,400 

3  engravers,  at  $2.200 

3  eneravers,  at  $2.200 

3  engravers,  at  $2,000 

3  engravers,  at  $2,000 

2  eneravers,  at  $l.i*00 

2  engravers,  at  $1,600 

2  engravers,  at  $1,600 

3  ensravers.  at  $1.400 

2  enslavers,  at  $1.000 

2  engravers,  at  $1.000 

1  TnA^^ergpi* , . 

1  messenger 

Total 

Total 

33,740 

33,740 

Printing  and  sales  section: 

Chief  of  section 

Printing  and  sales  section: 

Chief  of  section. 

2,000 
1,800 
3,600 
3,000 
900 
2,800 
2,400 
2,400 

• 

4,400 
4,000 
1,900 
1,8U0 
1,600 
11,200 
2,400 
1,100 

........ 



2,000 
1,800 
3,600 
3,000 
900 
2,  WW 
2,400 
2,400 

4,400 
4,000 
1,900 
1,800 
1,600 
11,200 
2,400 
1,100 
4,500 

1  clerk. 

Iclerk 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200 

3  clerks,  at  $1,200 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000 

3  clerks,  at  $1,000 

Iclerk 

1  clerk 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1.400 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1.400 

2  draftsmen,  at  $1.200 

8  draftsmen,  at  $1,200 

2  cqp3ist  draftsmen,  at  $1,200.. 

Ltthographers,     lithographic 
draftsmen,  transferers,  litho- 
graphic pressmen  and  their 
helpers,  plate  printers  and 
thor    helpers,    and    other 
skilled  laborers— 
2,  at  $2,200  each 

2  copyist  draftsmen,  at  $1,200. . 

Lithographers,      lithographic 
draftsmen,  transferers,  litho- 
graphic pressmen  and  their 
helpers,  plate  printers  and 
their    helpers,    and     other 
skiUed  laborers— 
2.  at  $2,200  each 

2.  at  $2,000  each 

2.  at  $2,000  each 

1 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8,  at  $1,400  each 

8i  at  $1,400  each 

2.  at  $1,200  each 

2.  at  $1,200  each 

1 

5.at  $000  each 

4,500    

5,  at  $900  each 

>  Pay  of  rank. 


<  Party  expenses . 
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COMMERCE  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATION   BILL,  1924. 


Personnel f  W(uh%ngt<m  office.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  November  16,  192 f — Continued. 


Present  (1923)  salary  roll. 


Printing  and  sales  section — Con. 

1  labffl^r 

Do 

Do 

2  plate  printers,  at  $1 ,600 » — 

1  lithographic  draftsman  & 

1  lithographic  cflsct  press » — 


Amount. 


Ofllce 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


Total. 


Photographic  section: 
1  photographer... 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Division  of  tides  and  currents: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  in 
Navy 

2  clerks,  $1,000 

Iclerk 

2  computers,  S2,460 

1  computer 

2  computers,  $1,800 

3  computers,  $1,600 

4  computers,  $1,400 


$S40 

820 

720 

3,200 

1.900 

1,800 


61,080 


Field 
appro- 
pria- 
tion. 


1,700 
1,600 
1,200 


4,500 


2,000 
900 
4,920 
2,360 
3.600 
4,800 
5,600 


Total 24,180 


Division  of  terrestrial  magnetism: 

Hydrographic  and  ge(^raphic 

engineer,   relative  rank   of 

commander  in  Navy 

Iclerk 

1  computer 

Do 

2  computers,  at  $1,600 


Total. 


Division  of  accounts: 
Disbursing  agent. 

Iclerk 

Do 

2derks,at$l,200. 

Iclerk 

Do 


Total. 


Grand  total. 
Lumpsums 


1,000 
3,000 
2,060 
3,200 


9,260 


3,000 
1,800 
1,650 
2,400 
1,000 
900 


10,750 


0) 


0) 


303,110 
12,670 


316,780 


$3,360 


Proposed  (1924)  salary  roll. 


Printing  and  sales  section— Con. 

1  laborer 

Do 

Do 

2  plate  printers,  at  $1 ,600  ^. . . 
1  lithographic  draftsman  ^. . . 
1  lithographic  offset  press  *. . 

Total 


Photographic  section: 

1  )>hot(^q^pher 

Do 

Do 


Total. 


Division  of  tides  and  currents: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 
engineer,  relative  ranlc  of 
lieutenant  .commander  in 
Navy 

2  cferks,  $1,000 

Iclerk 

2  computers,  $2,460 

1  computer 

2  computers,  $1,800 

3  computers,  $1,600 

4  computers,  $1,400 


ToUl. 


Division  of  terrestrial  magnetism: 

Hydrographic  and  geographic 

engineer,  relative  rank  of 

commander  in  Navy 

Iclerk 

1  computer 

Do 


1.000 

a,  000 

2,060 
2  computers,  at  $1,600 •    3.200 


Amount. 


Office  I  Field 
appro-    appro- 


pria- 
tion. 


pria- 
tion. 


) 


$^40 

820 

720 

3,200 

2,000 


61,180 


1,700 
1,600 
1,200 


4,iH» 


(» 


2,000 
900 
4,920 
2,360 
3.600 
4.800 
5,600 


24.180 


(1 


Total !    9,280 


Division  of  accounts:  I 

Disbursing  agent I  3,000 

Iclerk I  1,800 

Do :  1,660 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 2,400 

Iclerk 1,000 

Do 900 


Total 10,750 


Orandtotal 303,110  i    SS.a^O 

Lumpsums 13.030  I 

♦316.140  I 


I 


^  Pay  of  rank. 


*  Lump  sum,  prompt  preparation  of  charts 
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Personnel  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  District  of  Columbia, 

PRESENT  (1923)  BALABY  ROLL.  PROPOSED  (1924)  SALARY  ROLL. 


CommiflBioner $4, 0(X) 

Deputy  cominifiBioner 3, 000 

(^hief  clerk 2, 000 

( 'lerk  to  commicBioner 1,600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 3, 600 

4  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 6, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 4, 200 

5  clerks,  at  $1,200  each 6, 000 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

6  clerks,  at  $900  each 5,400 

2  stenographers  and  typewriters 

not  to  exceed  6  months,  at  $75 

per  month  each 900 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each 1, 680 

Adjuster  of  admeasurements 2, 260 

Chief  radio  inspector  ^ 3, 300 

1  radio  inspector  * 2, 500 

Do.' 2,400 

1  clerk  » 1, 800 

Do.' 1,600 

Do.» 1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200  each  ' 2, 400 

1  clerk' 1,000 

DoJ 900 


Total 62,340 


Commissioner $4, 000 

Deputy  commissioner 3, 000 

Chief  clerk 2,000 

Clerk  to  commissioner 1, 600 

2  clerks,  at  $1,800  each 3, 600 

4  clerks,  at  $1,600  each 6, 400 

3  clerks,  at  $1,400  each 4, 200 

5clerks,  at$l,200each 6,000 

4  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 4, 000 

6clerk8,  at  $900  each 5,400 

2  stenographers  and  typewriters 

not  to  exceed  6  months,  at  $75 

per  month  each 900 

2  messengers,  at  $840  each 1, 680 

Adjuster  of  admeasurements 2, 260 

Chief  radio  inspector  ^ 3,300 

1  radio  inspector  ' 2,500 

Do.' 2,400 

1  clerk  » 1, 800 

Do.' 1,600 

Do.' 1,400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200  each  » 2, 400 

1  clerk' 1,000 

Do.' 900 

1  expert  radio  engineer  * 5, 000 

1     communication     expert     (6 

months) ' 2,100 

Total 69,440 


Personnel  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PRESENT  SALARY  ROLL  FOR  1923. 

Supervising  Inspector  General. . .  $5, 000 
I)eputv     Supervising     Inspector 

General 3, 000 

Private  secretary  to  the  Super- 
vising Inspector  General 1, 500 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1, 800 

2  clerks  of  class  3 3, 200 

1  clerk  of  class  2 1, 400 

2  clerks  of  class  1 2, 400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 2, 000 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each 1, 800 

1  messenger 840 

Total 22,940 


PROPOSED  SALARY  ROLL  FOR  1924. 

Supervising  Inspector  General ...  $5, 000 
Deputy     Supervising    Inspector 

General 3, 000 

Private  secretary  to  the  Super- 
vising Inspector  General 1, 500 

1  clerk  of  class  4 1, 800 

2  clerks  of  class  3 3, 200 

1  clerk  of  class  2 1, 400 

2  clerks  of  class  1 2, 400 

2  clerks,  at  $1,000  each 2, 000 

2  clerks,  at  $900  each 1, 800 

1  messenger 840 

Total 22,940 


CONTINGENT   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Next  is  the  item  of  conting^t  expenses. 

Mr.  Libbey.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  in 
the  contingent  fund^  of  .$9,800  over  the  present  year.  That,  we 
believe,  is  conservative  when  we  consider  the  increased  demands. 
The  contingent  fund  is  a  miscellaneous  fund  devoted  to  taking  care 
of  all  things  not  more  specifically  appropriated  for.  Out  of  it  is  paid 
our  electric-light  bill,  fuel,  stationery,  and  odds  and  ends;  in  fact,  the 
running  expenses  of  the  department,  travel  expenses  and  items  of 
that  kmd. 


*  Paid  from  lamp-ram  appropriation. 
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AUTOMOBILE  FOR  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  includes  $5,500  for  new  automobiles. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes;  it  includes  $5,500  for  a  new  automobile  for  the 
Secretary.  That  is  the  only  large  item.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Secretary's  present  limousine  was  purchased  in  1918.  It  is  show- 
inff  wear;  we  are  constantly  putting  it  in  the  shop,  and  I  really 
believe  he  is  entitled  to  a  new  car.  I  also  believe  that  that  is  only  a 
fair  price  for  a  car. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  there  not  been  in  the  various  departments  in 
Washington  a  general  reduction  in  contingent  expenses  t 

Mr.  I^bbey.  I  do  not  believe  so.  As  the  work  of  the  department 
increases  the  demands  upon  that  contingent  fund  increase  accord- 
ingly. For  instance,  every  new  activity  undertaken  is  a  drain  in  a 
way  upon  our  contingent  fund.  There  is  more  stationery  used  and 
more  little  miscellaneous  objects  that  are  called  into  use  every  day. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  had  heara  from  the  General  Supply  Conimitt«e 
that  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  those  items  covering  the 
various  departments  in  Washington — that  is,  in  prices. 

Mr.  LlBBEY.  I  can  not  see  that  there  ia  any  general  decrease  in 
prices.  We  have  not  been  able  to  notice  it  very  much.  You  under- 
stand we  buy  our  material  now  from  the  Greneral  Supply  Committee 
whenever  they  are  able  to  furnish  it ;  in  fact,  we  can  not  buy  elsewhere 
unless  they  give  us  a  clearance  on  it. 

Mr,  Shreve.  You  buy  everything  through  them  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Everything  we  possibly  can.  They  fix  the  price  and 
oftentimes  we  have  to  take  things  at  a  price  that  is  redly  not  a  good 
investment,  to  clean  up  any  surplus;  but  we  have  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Refemng  to  this  automobile  again,  can  you  not  sell 
this  machine  and  add  the  amoimt  to  that,  fund  of  $5,500  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  would  try  to  exchange  the  old  machine  in  part 
payment. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  $5,500  the  limit  to  be  placed  on  the  price  of  the 
new  machine,  or  is  the  limit  to  be  $5,500  plus  what  you  can  get  out  of 
the  old  machine  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No;  we  would  contemplate  having  the  old  machine 
offset  part  of  that  price.     The  price  would  not  exceed  $5,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  amoimt  allowed  for  the  old  machine  will  not  be 
very  large. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  do  not  know  what  we  can  get  for  the  old  machine. 
If  you  sell  such  a  machine,  you  would  not  get  much,  but  in  taking  it  in 
trade  the  dealers  will  usually  make  you  a  very  good  allowance,  and 
especially  if  we  get  competition  on  two  or  three  standard-make  cars. 
They  will  bid  and  we  will  accept  the  best  price. 

• 

DISTRICT  AND   COOPERATIVE   OFFICES. 
^  TRANSTER  OP  FUNDS  FOB  PXTRCHASB   OF  SirFPLtSS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  do  we  imderstand  by  the  item  on  page  5,  "  Dis- 
trict and  cooperative  offices,  $15,000"  ? 

Mr.  LjBBEY.  That  is  a  transfer  allotment  from  the  appropriation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  You  unoerstand 
each  service  transfers  into  the  contingent  fund  a  certain  amount  each 
year  to  buy  their  supplies.    It  centrdizes  the  purchases  and  obviate^ 
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the  necessity  of  their  going  outside  to  purchase*  independent  of  the 
department.    That  is  done  every  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  really  makes  a  central  purchasing  agency  for  the 
entire  department  ? 

Mr.  LiBBi&Y.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  PAYlfBNT  OF  EXPENSES   OF  OFFICERS  AND   EMPLOYEES  ATTENDING  lfBKTIN68   OF 

SCIENTinC  AND  TRADE   BODIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  still  feel  the  necessity  of  this  item  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6,  new  legislation,  '^  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  hereafter  authorize  payment  of  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  attendance  on 
meetings  and  conventions  of  scientific  or  trade  bodies,"  etc.  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  present  law,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  can  not  authorize  an  official  or  employee  of  the  department 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  that  kind  at  the  Government's  expense. 
The  department  is  called  upon  frequently  to  send  a  representative 
to  address  trade  bodies  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  organizations 
of  that  kind  to  explain  to  them  the  work  of  the  department,  and  it 
can  not  be  done  under  the  present  law.  We  believe  that  is  a  function 
the  department  ought  to  exercise 

Mr.  Shreve.  May  I  ask  if  this  subject  is  covered  bv  your  legislative 

bm? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  It  will  be,  Mr.  Chairman;  yes,  sir.  In  the  following 
item  we  are  asking  again  for  an  increase  in  travel  allowance.  Men 
simply  can  not  travel  on  $4  a  day. 

TRANSFER  FUNDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  material  increase  in  the  item  ** by  transfer" 
su^ested  for  1924  over  1923,  from  $87,250  to  $137,350. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  Those  transfers,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  bureaus.  They  estimate  the  proportion  of  the 
appropriation  they  are  asking  for  that  will  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  things  we  would  logically  purchase  for  them.  It 
does  not  mean  an  increase  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  simply  means  the  method  of  spending  the  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  under  the  recommendations  of  the  heads  of 
the  various  bureaus. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir 

RENT  OF  BtJILDINGS,   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.     That  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  your  amount  for  rent  of  storage  space  outside 
is  the  same. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  There  is  no  change  in  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  bring  our  chief  of  the 
division  of  publications  along  this  morning.  Last  year  we  handled 
that  separately  at  the  end  of  the  hearings. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  I  remember  we  did. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  thought  you  would  pursue  the  same  course. 
Mr.  Shbeye.  We  wiU  probably  do  so. 
Mr.  LiBBET.  We  can  ^et  him  in  a  few  moments. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes.     Lnless  you  have  something  special  you  desire 
to  present,  this  will  be  sufficient  at  this  time 
Mr.  Ltbbet.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  There  will  be  a  few  tables  we  will  ask  you  to  put  in. 
Mr.  LiBBET.  We  wiU  furnish  them,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 

STATEKEVT  OF  T.  F.  XcKEOV,  CHIEF  DIVISIOV  OF  PXTBLI- 
CATIOVS,  DEPABTMEVT  OF  COMMEEGE. 

PRINTIKO    AND  BINDING,    DEPARTMENT  OF   COMMERCE,    1924. 

Mr.  McKIeon.  With  3"our  consent,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  interrogations  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  table  shows  the  allotments  to  the  various  units  of 
the  department  from  the  appropriation  for  1923  and  the  amount> 
estimated  by  them  as  necessary  lor  1924. 


Bureau,  office,  or  service. 


I    Allot- 
■  ments  for 
1923. 


Burogo 

estimates, 

1924. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  (Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  solicitor,  chief  derk,  i 

and  division  of  publications) I  $17, 000 

Appointment  division I  450 

DisDursing  office 600 

Division  of  supplies 600 

Bureau  of  the  Census ■  100, 000 

(3oastand  Geodetic  Survey 37,000 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 16,000 

Bureau  of  Foreien  and  Domestic  Conmieroe 146,000 

B  ureau  of  Lightnouses . . . , 15, 000 

Lighthouse  Service ,  6, 500 

Bureau  of  Navigation {  18,000 

Shipping  and  Radio  Services '  9,000 

Bureau  of  Standards 35, 000 

Office  of  the  Supervising  Inspector  General,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  1 ,  200 

Steamboat  inspection  Service 14.000 

Customs  service t^OOO 

Reserve 650 

Total 425,000 


$17,000 
450 

750 

TOO 

1K7,525 

44.150 

20,000 

2S6,40D 

17.000 

6,500 
22.100 

9.000 
40.000 
U,000 
18.000 

H.OOO 

7,225 


665,800 


Inrrwi^ 


7.  Tift 

4.<««" 

121V  ¥^' 


4.  !•■• 


4.  til" 


2*0,  "tV* 


>  Decrease. 


Prior  to  the  time  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department  submitted 
estimates  of  their  printing  and  binding  needs  for  the  fiscal  year  1924. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  requestea  the  department  to  furnish  a 
preliminary  estimate.  This  was  put  at  $550,000,  without  reference 
to  the  bureaus.  Wlien  the  bureaus'  detailed  estimates  were  later 
submitted  they  totaled  $665,800.  Therefore,  the  figures  in  this 
table  are  in  excess  of  the  department's  preliminary  estimate.  They 
are  offered  to  show  comparison  with  allotments  for  1923  for  the 
information  of  the  committee.    The  department  did  not,  however. 

f>resent  these  figures  to  the  Bureau  of  tne  Budget,  but  let  the  pre- 
iminary  estimate  of  $550,000  stand.     This  amotmt  was  reduced  bv 
the  Budget  officers  to  $460,000. 

Of  the  total  estimates  submitted  by  the  bureaus  and  ofiict^ 
($665,800),  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
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Commerce  is  asking  for  an  increase  of  $120)400  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  asks  for  an  increase  of  $87,525.  Doctor  Klein  and  Mr. 
Steuart  can  explain  better  than  I  conditions  requiring  the  increases 
for  these  bureaus. 

For  the  other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department,  the  estimates 
for  1924  are  only  $32,875  in  excess  of  the  amounts  allotted  for  their 
use  during  the  present  year. 

Of  this  $32,875,  the  smn  of  $7,150  is  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  The  allotment  to  this  bureau  for  1923  is  approxi- 
mately $5,000  less  than  actual  expenditures  in  1922. 

The  increase  of  $4,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  to  permit  that 
bureau  to  issue  technical  and  special  reports,  circulars  containing 
brief  reports  of  investigations  of  economic  importance,  statistic^ 
bulletins  relating  to  the  fishery  industry,  and  for  the  printing  of 
miscellaneous  forms,  etc.  During  1921  the  cost  of  printing  for  that 
bureau  was  about  $2,500  more  than  is  requested  for  next  year,  but 
in  1922  the  allotment  to  the  bureau  was  reduced  on  account  of  the 
department's  appropriation  for  that  year  being  $40,000  less  than 
the  amount  available  in  1921. 

An  increase  of  $2,000  is  requested  for  the  Bureau  of«  Lighthouses. 
This  bureau  publishes  annually  six  different  light  lists,  us  follows: 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  States,  Pacific  Coast,  Great 
Lakes,  tJpper  Mississippi  River,  Ohio  River,  and  Lower  Mississippi 
River.  It  also  publishes  annually  a  buoy  list  for  each  of  the  16  coast 
and  lake  lighthouse  districts,  '^rlotice  to  Mariners,"  giving  changes 
in  lights,  Duoys,  etc.,  is  published  each  week.  The  fidl  amount  re- 
(luested  is  required  in  order  to  permit  the  priuting  and  biuding 
incident  to  the  authorized  functions  of  that  bureau. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  the  estimate  for  1924  is  $4,100  in 
excess  of  the  allotment  to  that  bureau  for  1923.  This  increase  is 
required  for  printing  information  in  connection  with  radio  communi-' 
cation.  That  bureau  issues  annual  lists  of  Government,  commercial, 
and  amateur  radio  stations,  and  a  monthly  bulletin  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  these  lists  up  to  date;  an  annual  list  of  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  monthly  list  of  American  documented  sea- 
going merchant  vessels;  and  navigation  laws.  The  cost  of  printing 
these  publications,  together  with  the  annual  administrative  report  oi 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  and  miscellaneous  forms,  will  total 
the  full  amount  reouested. 

The  estimate  of  tne  Bureau  of  Standards  for  1924  is  $5,000  in  excess 
of  the  amount  allotted  for  1923.  The  estimated  cost  of  completing 
work  for  this  bureau  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  on  June  30,  1922, 
which  cost  is  chargeable  against  the  appropriation  for  1923,  amounts 
to  about  $7,400.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  during  the  present 
year  this  bureau  will  be  compelled  to  withhold  the  printmg  of  several 
reports  showing  results  of  its  investigations. 

The  $4,000  increase  asked  for  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  is 
leas  than  the  amoimt  expended  for  that  service  diiring  1922. 

The  appropriation  of  $425,000  for  the  present  year  is  not  adequate. 
Some  oi  the  Dureaus  of  the  department  are  already  requesting  that  a 
deficiency  estimate  be  submitted,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  present 
to  the  Secretary  a  detailed  statement  of  the  printing  needs  of  the 
department  and  the  availability  of  funds  for  their  execution. 
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PHUmNG   AND  BINDIKQ,   DEPABTMBNT  OF  GOMMEBCB,  1924. 

Based  upon  the  estimate  of  S460,000  for  1924,  approyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  allotments  to  the  various  bureaus  and  services 
of  the  department  would  be  allotted  as  follows: 


Bureau,  ottce,  or  servfee. 


OIBoe  of  the  Secretary  (Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  solicitor, 
chief  clerk,  and  division  of  publications) 

Appo&ntment  division 

Disbursing  ofHoe 

Division  of  supplies 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Forelen  and  Domestic  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Lightoouses 

Lighthouse  Service 

Bureau  of  Navigation 

Shipping  and  radio  services 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Office  of  the  supervising  inspector  general,  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Customs  service 

Reserve 

Total 


Allotments, 
1923. 


$17,000 

450 

600 

600 

100,000 

37,000 

16,000 

146.000 

15.000 

6,500 

IR.OOO 

9,000 

35,000 

i,aoo 

14.000 

8.000 

6S0 


425,000 


Proposed 

aDotments, 

1024. 


$17,000 

450 

750 

700 

lOH.OOO 

38.000 

16,000 

160.000 

15.000 

6.500 

22.rt00 

9.000 


36.000  ! 

I 
1,000  , 
15,000  I 
&000  I. 
6.600 


460.000 


$1*1*' 
100 

1.000 


i4.orn» 


4.000 


l.Oil) 
l.(MW 


5.9.V1 


35.(»»» 


<  Decrease. 


Tuesday^  November  14,  1922. 
BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN    AND  DOMESTIC   COMMERCE. 


STATEXEHT  OF  ME.  JULITTS  KLEIV,  DIBECTOE  BTJBEAIT  OF 
FOEEIOK  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMEECE,  DEPAETMEHT  OF 
COMMEECE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Foreim  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Doctor  Klein,  we  will  be  very  pleaseaif  you 
will  make  a  general  statement  before  we  sum  up  the  bill  in  detail. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  estimates  this 
year,  as  O.  K'd  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  call  for  an  increase  of 
35  per  cent  over  our  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  our  estimate  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  actually  requested 
an  increase  of  73  per  cent,  which  we  felt  at  the  time  was  alt^ether 
moderate,  in  view  of  the  300  per  cent  increase  of  work  the  bureau  is 
now  Cfdled  upon  to  carry  as  against  last  year. 

The  Btireau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the  figure  to  35  per  cent,  and 
we  feel  that  this  is  an  irreducible  minimum,  if  the  bureau  is  to  con- 
tinue along  the  line  of  the  practical  efficiency,  which  it  has  been 
showing. 

RESULTS   ACCOMPLtSBED   DXJRINQ   PAST  YEAR. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection  the  committee  would  like  to  have 
you  insert  in  the  record  a  tabulation  of  the  trade  inquiries  handled 
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by  your  bureau  showing  any  results  from  the  increased  appropriations 
made  to  your  bureau  last  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  be  glad  to  introduce  such  a  table  in  the  record. 
Those  increased  appropriations  became  eflFective  on  July  1,  1922,  and 
comparisons  of  the  number  of  ^ecific  trade  inauiries,  each  one  in 
behalf  of  an  individual  manufacturer  or  mercnant,  for  the  four 
months  from  July  1 ,  1922,  to  October  28,  1922,  as  against  four  months 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year  will  show  directly  the  surprising  results  of 
our  increased  appropriations.  For  example,  our  Latin  American 
fund  was  increased  by  70  per  cent,  whereas  the  number  of  individual 
Latin  American  trade  problems  handled  increased  by  480  per  cei^t. 
Our  fund  for  promoting  commerce  in  the  Far  East  was  increased  by 
about  11  per  cent  whereas  the  niimber  of  individual  manufacturers 
asking  our  help  in  that  field  increased  409  per  cent.  Our  fund  for 
work  m  Europe  was  increased  bv  the  committee  about  24  per  cent 
whereas  the  demands  upon  us  for  aid  in  that  field  have  increased 
more  than  1,100  per  cent.  Our  export  industries  fund  was  increased 
by  80  per  cent  whereas  the  divisions  operating  imder  that  fund  are 
being  called  upon  to  handle  inquiries  at  a  419  pejr  cent  increase  over 
last  year. 

The  committee  will  recall  that  our  so-called  statutory  fund  was 
given  no  increase  this  year,  having  been  held  at  the  same  figure.  It 
IS  significant  therefore  that  the  divisions  which  depend  largely  upon 
that  fund  have  shown  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 
handled,  the  average  increase  being  about  40  per  cent  which  is  far 
below  the  rate  of  anv  of  the  other  divisions.  This  clear  indication 
of  the  results  of  a  lacK  of  adequate  funds  is  doubly  regretable  because 
of  the  important  duties  carried  by  those  divisions.  They  include 
the  studies  of  foreign  tariffs,  foreign  commercial  laws  and  statistical 
studies  of  foreign  trade.  I  shall  insert  a  complete  table  covering 
these  data  in  the  record. 

Table  A. — Individual  commercial  inquiries  answered  bu  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  durina  the  first  four  months  of  tne  fiscal  year  192S  (July  2  to 
October  28, 1922)  compared  udth  a  four  months^  period  in  &e  fiscal  year  1922  (October 
■S,  1921,  to  January  28,  1922). 


Total  inquiries  answered 

Promoting  commerce  in  Europe: 

Appropriations  available  i 

Total  mquiries  answered 

Export  industries: 

Appropriations  available  ^ 

Inquiries  answered  by  commodity  divisions. 

Agriculture 

Automotive 

Chemical 

Electrical 

Foodstuffs 

Fuel- 
Coal 

Petroleum 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather  > , 

Lumber 

Machinery , 

Paper! 


'  Fiscal  years  1022  and  1923,  respectively. 

^  Includes  only  two  weeks  ended  Jan.  28, 1022. 


July  2, 

1022,  to 

Oct.  28, 

1922. 


266,067 

1270,100 
108,634 

$450,000 

172,207 

4,274 

15,410 

0,771 

8,448 

36,030 

3,303 
5,420 
6,240 
3,385 
7,967 
11,234 
3,664 


Percentage 
of 

increase. 


} 


07 

24 

1,145 

80 
410 
192 
350 


346 
632 

137 
343 


286 
287 


20688—22- 
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Table  A. — Individual  commercial  inquiries  answered  by  the  Btireau  of  Foreiqn  and 
Domestic  Commerce  durina  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  192S  ( Jwy  ^  to 
October  28^  1922)  compared  with  a  four  months*  period  in  the  fiscal  year  1922  (Octoba- 
3y  1921,  to  January  28,  i9;^^)— Continued. 


Export  industries — Continued. 

Rubber 

Shoes 

Specialties 

Textiles 

Transportation 

Salaries  (statutory  fund): 

Appropriations  available  i 

Inquiries  answered  by  technical  divisions- 
Commercial  law 

Finance  and  investment 

Research 

Statistics  (foreign  trade) 

TariiTs,  foreign 

Latin  America: 

Appropriations  avstilable  * 

Inquiries  answered 

Far  East: 

Appropriations  available  ^ 

Inquiries  answered 

Miscellaneous  inquiries  answered 

Trade  opportunity  addresses 

Trade  lists  (foreign  merchants) 


Oct.  3, 

1921,  to 

Jan.  28, 

1922. 


1,470 
842 
3,971 
3,303 
1,643 

$232,510 

1,229 


1,99$ 
3,844 
3,891 

8100,000 
6,694 

1150,000 

4,410 

70,416 

20,025 

21,993 


July  2, 

19Z2,  to 

Oct.  28, 

1922. 


2,824 

2,322 

27,171 

21,024 

3,621 

$232,510 

2,565 
1,659 
2,354 
5,782 
5,197 

$170,650 
38,868 

$166, 150 

22,451 

t6,321 

106,463 

43.127 


Percentage 

of 
incrcBse. 


92 
17. 

53ft 
121 

0 

6fi 


.-lO 
31 

70 
480 

10 
400 

H 

426 
96 


1  Fiscal  years  1922  and  1923,  respectively. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  insert  in  the  record  some  specific  indications 
of  actual  values  and  amounts  of  foreign  business  secured  since  last 
July  as  the  result  of  your  increased  appropriations? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  such  tables  covering  each  of 
our  various  funds,  namely:  (1)  Export  industries,  (2)  Far  East,  (3) 
Latin  America,  (4)  Europe,  (5)  Commercial  attaches,  (6)  Statutory 
salaries. 


Table  B. — Some  results  of  tJie  increase  of  $200^000  given  export  industries  fund,  fiscal 

year  192S. 

Increase  in  fund : 

Fiscal  year,  1922 $250, 000 

Fiscal  year,  1923 450.0(X» 

Fiscal  year,  1924  (asked) 550,  OOU 

Increase  in  number  of  inquiries: 

4  months,  Oct.  3,  1921,  to  Jan.  28,  1922 33, 144 

4  months,  July  2  to  Oct.  28,  1922 172,  207 


Per  cent  of  increase  of  inquiries. 

Proposed  per  cent  increase  of  fund 

Increase  in  lists  of  foreign  importers  furnished : 

March  to  July ,  1922 

July  to  November,  1922 


419 

6,964 
9,379 


Per  cent  of  increase. 
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INCREASE  IN   EXPORTS.! 


Commodities. 


July,  August, 

September, 

1921. 


July,  August, 

September, . 

1922. 


Percent 

of 
increase. 


Automotive,  passenger,  trucks,  parts 

.Agricultural  implements— all  classes 

Chemical,  all  classes 

Electrical  equipment,  six  items 

Hide  and  leather,  all  classes 

Lumber — boards,  planks,  scantlings 

Paper — ^paper  mill  products 

Petroleum,  illuminating,  lubricating,  gasoline  and  naphtha,  gaUons. 

Rubber,  all  classes 

Shoe  and  leather  manufactures,  gloves,  dozen  pairs 

Specialties,  18  articles 

Cottoo,  manufactures 

Iron  and  steel,  fabricated  structural  material,  tons 

Machinery,  24  items 


913,549,600 
$6,991,000 

125,243,000 
$1,072,000 
17,560,000 

$10,144,000 
$4,3a2,000 

318,091,000 

$6,644,000 

640 

$14,224,000 

$27,464,000 
«  9, 147 

>  $5, 404, 000 


$25,706,545 

$9,455,000 
$}0,4S9,000 

$3,996,000 
$10,9o7.000 
$13,826,000 

$6^096,000 
4  n,  485,000 

$8,271,000 

6,264 

$19,055,000 

$i7,070,000 

13,914 

$7,806,000 


90 
37 
20 
30 
45^ 
36 
SO- 
86 
24 
303 
34 
35 
50 
44 


"Shoe  and  Leather  Facts,"  Philadel* 
leadership  in  exports)  is  largely  attributable 


I  To  be  partially  accounted  for  by  work  of  commodity  divisions 
phia,  November,  1922,  states:  "  This  splendid  showing  (world  leadc 

to  the  constructive  work  daae  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  his  skilled^and  wide^twake 
corfis  of  assistants  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world." 

'  ..pril.  May,  June,  1922. 


Due  partly  to  our  office  in  Argentina  and  the  Transportation  Division,  several  large 
orders  tor  freight  cars  were  secured  by  American  companies,  and  1,401  cars,  valued 
at  $3,081,500,  were  exported  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  as  compared  with 
none  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  vice  presiaent  of  an  important  American  locomotive  company  says  that  our 
representative  in  Warsaw  was  invaluable  in  helping  him  secure  an  order  of  25  loco- 
motives, valued  at  approximately  $1,250,000,  from  the  Polish  Government. 

A  machinery  claim  m  Spain  of  71,000  pesetas  was  paid  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
bureau. 

Reimbursement  from  an  European  government  for  certain  taxes  paid  to  the  consu- 
lar officials  at  Antwerp  on  consignments  of  oil  en  route. 

A  tire  company  of  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  by  means  of  the  trade  opportuni- 
ties submitted  through  this  office,  has  come  in  contact  with  the  leading  tire  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  and  has  placed  a  trial  order  for  100  cord  tires  with  a 
NVw  York  firm. 

A  Pennsylvania  tire  company  has  received  several  orders  from  firms  in  Mexico  as 
a  result  of  circularizing  trade  lists  secured  from  the  bureau. 

Sales  of  agricultural  implements  which  have  been  made  since  July  1  direct  through 
the  Mexican  Government  or  sold  for  delivery  at  the  border  will  aggregate  $350XC0, 
and  some  of  these  sales  have  resulted  from  the  e^orts  of  the  Agricultural  Implements 
Division.  The  division  has  also  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  sales  through 
New  York  buyers  for  delivery  in  Russia,  amoimting  to  about  $300,000. 

A  firm  of  manufacturers  of  harness  and  saddlery  accessories  in  St.  Louis  circular- 
ized a  list  of  harness  and  saddlery  manufacturers  in  Canada  and  received  five  orders. 

The  Textile  Division  instituted  negotiations  whereby  400,000  yards  of  cotton  duck 
were  actually  sold  from  the  war  surplus  stocks  to  the  Palestine  relief  committee  for 
shipment  to  Palestine. 

Reports  from  Valencia,  Spain,  indicate  that  as  a  result  of  trade  opportunities  sub- 
mitted to  American  lumber  exporters  by  the  Liimber  Division  full  cai^oes  of  lumber 
have  arrived  during  recent  months,  after  a  period  of  many  years  during  which  this 
trade  has  been  dead. 

An  American  motor-cycle  company,  under  date  of  September  27,  1922,  writes  that 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Automotive  Division  it  was  able  to  replace  a  very 
unsatisfactory  dealer  with  a  real  representative  and  has  received  orders  for  140  motor 
cycles. 

A  firm  of  automotive  exporters.  New  York  City,  writes  on  November  6,  1922,  that 
the  Automotive  Division  has  enabled  them  to  close  $500,000  worth  of  business,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  dcme  without  the  assistance  of  the  division. 

A  New  York  airplane  company  writes  that  upon  receiving  the  Automotive  Divi- 
sion letter  of  April  24,  1922,  it  was  able  to  secure  a  $500,000  order  for  airplanes  to  be 
furnished  to  a  Latin  American  country. 

A  Boston  firm  secured  dealers  in  Egypt  and  Italy  and  sizable  orders  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Leather  Division,  the  consuls,  and  our  commercial  attach^. 
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Three  American  tannere,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Hide  and  Leather  Divi- 
sion and  the  consuls,  were  able  to  establish  profitable  agencies  in  Great  Britain. 

An  English  firm,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  consul  at  Nottingham,  the  Hide 
and  Leather  Division,  and  the  Tanners'  Council,  finally  decided  to  send  the  senior 
partner  to  America,  who  placed  very  sizable  orders  for  American  leather. 


Ta BLE  r . — Far  eastern  fund. 


1921-22 
1922-23 


$150,000 
$166,  250 


1923-24  (proposed) $200,  OOO 

Total  inquines  handled  under  this  fund:  ^ 

October,  1921-January,  1922 4, 410 

July,  1922-October,  1922 ^ 22, 451 

Increase  of  inquiries per  cent. .  409 

Proposed  increase  of  fund do 20 


EXPORTS  TO  FAR  EAST. 
[Showing  im^ovements  this  year  partly  due  to  increased  funds  for  promotion  work  of  this  bureau.l 


Commodities  by  countries. 


C<xidensed  milk: 

China 

Japan 

('anned  salmon: 

British  East  Indies 

Philippines 

Australia 

leather: 

Calf,  Japan 

Goat  and  kid,  Australia 

Sole- 
China 

Philippines 

I..eather  Deltfng: 

British  India 

China 

Japan 

Cf rain,  Japan 

^Vtaeai: 

China 

Japan 

Flour: 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan..'. 

Sugar: 

British  India 

China 

Hongkong 

Philippines 

Shoes: 

.Tapan 

Philippines 

Anstralia 

Tires,  automobile: 

Phllipnines 

Australta 

New  Zealand 

Tobacco,  leaf: 

China 

Japan 

Cigarettes: 
Straits  Settlements 

China 

Hongkong 

Siam 

SUrch: 

British  India 

Japan 

Cotton     manufactures,     un- 
Uoached: 

China 

Philippines 

Australia 


Ei{;ht  months  end- 
ing August— 


1921 


1378,664 
654,618 

.W,  591 

118,118 

99,437 


63,027 

46,657 

32,183 

89,915 
94,422 
24,598 


1,079,611 


112,808 


294,849 
166,832 
3%,  206 

6,090,619 
486,276 

503,250 
7,291,925 


74,340 


973,700 

192,837 

63,490 


1932 


Commodities  by  countries. 


Eight  months  end- 
mg  August 


1921 


S436,257 
972,676 

161, 143 
340,938 
428,948 

357,609 
96,907 

112,673 
73,428 

142,090 

171,712 

33,624 

8,908,538 

1,066,980 
5,548,077 

1,078,702  li 

2,574,396 

1,663,709 

941,479 
366,663 
413,578 
191,361 


99,748 
29,425  I 
7,918 

il6,8S4 
373,228 
433,775 

7,513,594 
628,654  ; 

968,130  \ 
11,514,907 
1,904,337  ' 
270,150 


S169,720 

I2»*.740 

1, 177, 1«7 

634,949 
.')16,622 


21,380  '' 
213,045  || 


1,312,705 
865.646 
213,360 


Cotton  manufactures, 
bleached: 

British  India 

China 

Philippines 

Cotton  manufactures,  printed : 

Philippines 

Cotton    manufactures,   piece 
dyed: 

Philippines 

Cotton    manufactures:,    yam 
dyed: 

Philippines •    3K2,064 

Wood,  Dou|^  fir:  i 

Japan 12,624.604 

Australia '    417.828 

Paper,  newsprint,  China •      19, 983 

Gasoline, Japan >    337,900 

Iron  and  steel  sheets,  galvan- 
ized: f 

China '      40,681 

Japan ,     61,501 

PhUipplnes I    841,637 

Iron  and  steel  rails,  Japan '  1, 200, 497 

Iron   and  steel,  wire   nails, 

Japan :    110,481 

Copper,  refined: 

China 

Japan 2,530,827 

Printing  presses:  i 

China 

Japan 

Australia 

Motor  trucks: 

British  East  Indies 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

Australia 

Passenger  cars,   auto,   Aus- 
tralia  

Sulphate  of  ammonia: 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Japan 

Pianos: 

Japad 

Philippines 

Australia 

Phonographs: 

China 

Japan 

PhiHpphies 

Australia 


1022 


1212.(124 

2.%!.*)' 

3,4S.<i.463 

I  l.HH.yfw 


v»i,  \:a 


■  l,3l3.•^^ 

I  0,420.3111 

I     OAO.av. 

.S7.  :w^ 

'  1.02h.(L\{ 


272.  OLM 
1,530. 6M 
l,245.nnt 
4, 436, 74  \ 


l,157.9.'i0 


'  5,113.»*4 
I  5,092. 4irt 

22.  .'vr^ 

21 S.  237 
736.213 

IHJ^.' 

34.661 

J0.2M 

.      455.671 

:      576,012 


1,585.002  I  4.0B0.543 

667.1>* 

3,0(»>^»M 


T 


33.fiy7 
31.  ,15.; 

«S2.  sia 

16,907 

100,407 

16.314 

h7,24t» 
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SPECIFIC  INSTANCES. 

Trade  Commiflsioner  Butts's  timely  reports  during  the  year  on  the  impending  further 
economic  depression  in  Japan  have  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  banks  and  merchants 
who  would  otherwise  have  overextended  credits  at  a  precarious  period. 

Trade  Commissioner  Frank  Rhea  has  made  several  valuable  reports  on  the  overdue 
obligations  of  Chinese  railroads,  which  have  prevented  further  extension  of  credit 
bv  American  manufacturers  at  this  time  and  greatly  strengthened  the  chances  for 
rollecting  the  $6,000,000  now  due. 

Trade  Commissioner  John  A.  Fowler  showed  several  important  importers  of  tropical 
Dutch  East  Indian  commodities  how  they  could  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  buying  direct.  He  has  pven  them  invaluable  information  on  the  methods  pursued 
in  accumulating  and  shipping  ^ms,  oils,  and  other  products,  and  many  of  them  have 
saved  large  sums  because  of  this  information.  One  large  chewing  gum  concern  alone 
now  spends  $250,000  in  brokerage  fees  which  they  are  preparing  to  eliminate  on  Mr. 
Fowler's  information  and  advice. 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Sanger  was  recently  able  to  stop  the  placing  of  a  sub- 
ittantial  order  for  steel  wire  with  British  interests  and  placing  it,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
doorstep  of  an  American  company  which  has  offices  in  Sydney. 

Table  D. — Promoting  commerce  in  South  and  Central  America, 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1921-22 : $10  ,  000.  00 

Appropriations,  fiscal  year  1922-23 $170, 650. 00 

Appropriations  (proposed),  fiscal  year  1923-24 $200,000.00 

Inquiries  handlea : 

Oct.  3,  1921,  to  Jan.  28,  1922 6,694 

July  2,  1922  to  Oct.  28,  1922 38, 868 

Increase  (480  per  cent) 32, 174 

Proposed  increase  of  fund  (per  cent) 17 

TRADE  FIGURES— COMPARISON  OF  OUR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


July  1-Sept. 
30,  1922. 


Exports !        $58,948,598 

Imports •         84,997,904 


July  1-Sept. 
30, 1921. 


$43,386,011 
60,630,741 


Total ;        143,946,502  |  104,016.752 


Or  an  increase  of  approximately  M)  per  cent  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Dollars  and  cents  services  rendered  since  July  1,  1922,  by  increased  personnel 
paid  from  ''Promoting  commerce  with  Central  and  South  America"  fund: 

$35,000  saved  by  acting  commercial  attach^  at  Lima  by  getting  interpretation  of  new 

increase  in  consular  charges  from  2  to  4  per  cent  to  apply  only  against  goods  ordered 

subsequent  to  enactment  of  decree. 
$100,000  worth  of  shoes  shipped  to  Peru  since  beginning  of  present  fiscal  year.     Acting 

commercial  attach^  secured  postponement  of  imposition  of  prohibitory  tariff  rates, 

permitting  these  sales. 
$80,000  worfii  of  powder  shipped  to  Lima  since  beginning  of  present  fiscal  year  as 

the  result  of  representations  by  acting  commercial  attach^. 
$15,000  worth  of  portable  houses  sold  at  Lima  as  a  result  of  the  direct  intervention 

of  the  acting  commercial  attach^. 
$00,000  worth  of  automobiles  for  taxicab  services  sold  in  Mexico  City  as  the  result 

oif  direct  intervention  of  acting  trade  commissioner. 
$3,000  worth  of  American  taximeters  installed  in  these  taxicabs. 
$tiO,000,000  to  180,000,000  worth  of  American  merchandise  in  warehouses  in  Cuba 

would  have  been  sold  at  public  auction  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 

the  acting  commercial  attach^.    Most  of  this  has  now  been  returned  to  the  United 

States  or  disposed  of  locally  by  shippers.  • 

$24,000  was  collected  by  a  large  American  firm  from  the  Colombian  Government  as 

a  result  of  efforts  initiated  in  the  La  tin- American  Division  in  conjunction  with  the 

American  minister  at  Bogota. 
$30,000  worth  of  mica  was  prevented  from  being  sold  at  auction  by  the  Brazilian 

Government  by  the  efforts  of  assistant  trade  commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Table  E. — Promoting  commerce  in  Europe. 

AppropnatioD : 

1921-22 $225,000 

1922-23 279.100 

1923-24  rpropofled) 379. 100 

Per  rent  increase  in  appropriation  for  current  year 24 

Inquiries: 

October,  1 921 ,  to  Januar>%  1922  ( first  monthe  claaeified  on  present  basis \..  8 .  72^ 

July  to  October,  1922 108.634 

Per  cent  increase  in  number  of  inquiries 1. 14o 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORT  TRADE  INCREASES. 

I 
:     9t^„^     .  Ciechoslo-        x*m\^       I      Soalb      •      Great 
:    '^*«^-  rakia.  ^^^-  Alriai.         Britain* 


I 


ialy-September,  1922 $61,000,000.     $440,000  $M,000,000 

Julf-September,  1921 .lO, 000, 000  130.000     37.000.000 


$6,000,000     $70,000.(11) 

4.000.000     .w.oon.mr 


IncruM 11.000.000  310.000      7.000.000'    2,000,000       ll.OOO.aw 

Per  cent  of  incresM 22  23)^  19  »)  i** 

I  September  only. 

SERVICES   OF  BUREAU   REPRE.SEKTATIVB8   ABROAD. 

Lon/fon  offire. — Our  liOndon  office  has  been  able  to  break  down  prejudices  to  such 
an  extent  tnat  American  concerns  have  been  able  to  submit  bids  on  Indian  <)Hi(M' 
purchases  in  London.  Several  of  these  bids  have  been  already  submitted  for  the 
nrst  time  in  the  history  of  the  countr>'. 

A  certain  trust  company  in  the  United  Kingdom  not  on  a  very  solid  footim^  wai* 
endeavoring  to  finance  big  American  business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  office  in 
London  investigated  this  British  concep  and  advised  three  American  houses  not  to 
finance  their  business  through  it.  The  American  houses  were  saved  large  amount j: 
of  money. 

A  special  financial  trade  commissioner  was  sent  to  Ix)ndon  to  report  complete  in- 
formation regardinjo;  British  investment  trusts  asked  for  by  American  financial  intereett^. 
On  the  basis  of  his  information  an  American  concern  is  now  establishing  such  an 
organization  and  several  others  are  interested.  These  corporations  would  have  ha^i 
to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  able  to  get  what  this  specialist  of  the  I>cpartmf*rtt 
of  Commerce  was  able  to  obtain  in  three  months,  owing  to  the  contacts  of  our  I^ondon 
office. 

South  Africa. — The  United  States  trade  commissioner  in  South  Africa  has  been  M*' 
to  got  American  automobiles  out  of  bond  in  that  market:  he  has  reduced  the  number  in 
bond  from  1.200  to  a  very  small  number.  An  increase  of  appropriations  permit to*i 
him  to  travel  to  strategic  points  where  those  automobiles  were  held  in  bona. 

Germany. — American  investors  report  that  our  representatives  in  Berlin  have  re- 
duced considerably  the  disastrous  speculation  in  German  marks  and  municipal  paf>er 
saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  American  investors  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  when  the  heaviest  decline  in  marks  occurred. 

Owing  to  increase  of  funds,  the  Chief  of  the  Western  European  Division  was  enabled 
to  make  contacts  with  prominent  business  people  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Berlin  office,  a  committee  of  business  men  investigated  the  possibilities  of  estAblishimr 
branch  factories  in  Germany.  This  prevented  certain  American  interests  from  going 
into  that  territory  at  the  present  time  and  saved  prospective  American  inv€»stonj 
laitte  nuantities  of  monev. 

Uzechoalovakia. — For  the  first  time  our  representative  in  Czechoslovakia  was  able 
to  get  Czech  Government  tenders  for  bids  on  supplies  before  these  Government 
tenders  closed  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Austria. — Our  trade  commissioner  has  recently  obtained  a  guarantee  from  tho 
Finance  Ministry  protecting  packers'  products  shipped  to  Austria  on  consignment 
from  any  possible  confiscation.  %ese  American  concerns  would  have  been  com- 
pelled, had  this  guarantee  not  been  obtained,  to  move  their  goods  out  of  Austria  at 
great  expense  or  run  the  risk  of  them  being  commandeered  at  great  loss  to  them. 

Foreign  exchangee  in  Austria  is  controlled  entirely  by  a  central  office.  Our  repre- 
sentative in  Austria  has  been  able  to  have  this  office  in  many  cases  furnish  foreign 
exchange  for  importers  of  American  commodities,  especially  foodstuff,  thus  enabling 
American  products  to  be  put  into  that  countrj-.  Exact  values  can  not  be  deter- 
mined, but  it  runs  up  into  large  figures. 
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Sciniinivij, — Duriag  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  a  few  very  serious  bank 
failures  in  Scandinavia.  Our  representative,  owing  to  his  connections,  has  been  able 
to  cable  complete  information  on  these  failures  to  us  in  time  to  prevent  large  losses  on 
the  part  of  American  investors. 

Spain. — Our  representative  in  Spain  was  able  to  obtain  for  American  products  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  at  the  time  the  French-Spanish  treaty  went  into  effect. 

The  same  representative  has  been  especially  interested  in  |)romoting  sales  of  Ameri- 
can automobiles  in  Spain.  A  certain  American  concern  selling  a  medium  priced  car 
reports  that  it  has  disposed  of  310  cars  during  this  season  through  an  agent  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  officials  in  Spain. 

We  have  just  heard  that  our  office  in  Spain  has  settled  a  claim  for  71,000  pesetas  in 
favor  of  an  American  machinery  concern  in  such  a  manner  that  the  American  concern 
not  only  gets  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  but  also  retains  the  good  will  of  the  Spanish 
firm. 

We  have  been  able  to  effect  several  classifications  in  the  customs  tariff;  for  example, 
sulphur  has  been  classified  as  crude,  which  will  mean  a  considerable  saving  to  Ameri- 
can sulphur  exporters. 

Prance. — The  commercial  attach^  in  our  office  in  France  has  recently  been  able  to 
obtain  several  concessions  from  customs  authorities  which  have  netted  American 
business  people  considerable  sums. 

Poland. — ^The  bureau  representative  brought  together  an  American  locomotive 
concern  and  Government  officials.  A  contract  was  concluded  for  25  locomotives 
costing  $750,000.  Our  commercial  attach^  assisted  materially  in  the  sale  of  7,500 
surplus  Army  cars  by  the  United  States  War  Department  to  Poland.  The  transaction 
involved  nearly  $5,000,000. 

Rumania. — The  bureau  representative  secured  a  substantial  reduction  in  storage 
charges  on  plows  and  tractofs  shipped  in  1919  and  held  in  storage  since  thdt  date. 

Table  F. — Commercial  attachif. 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1922 $171, 000 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1923 200, 000 

Appropriation  asked  for  fiscal  year  1924 225, 000 

Commercial  attaches  are  rendering  practical  assistance  to  American  business  in- 
terests, as  illustrated  by  the  following  specific  accomplishments  which  have  been 
achieved  since  Julv  1,  1922: 

17,000,000  contract  awarded  to  American  firm  because  of  intervention  of  American 
commercial  attach^  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  American  firm,  which  was  lowest  bidder 
and  had  demonstrated  at  official  tests  that  goods  were  superior  to  any  other  com- 
petitor, was  refused  consideration  imtil  commercial  attach d  insisted  that  the  Amer- 
ican bid  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

1100,000  repaid  to  American  exporters  to  a  European  country  as  a  refund  of  duties 
which  had  been  unjustly  exacted  but  which  the  commercial  attach^  had  had 
refunded  to  American  firms. 

130,000  saved  American  exporters  by  a  commercial  attach^  in  Latin- America  through 
advanced  information  regarding  increase  in  consular  fees  and  exemptions  which 
he  secured  for  American  firms. 

$500,000  order  for  bridge  steel  placed  with  an  American  firm  as  a  result  of  intervention 
of  an  attach^  in  Latin-America  who  assisted  in  arranging  for  the  financing  of  the 
order  with  the  agreement  that  it  be  placed  in  the  United  States. 

115,000  paid  to  an  American  firm  for  goods,  on  which  payment  had  been  unjustlv 
refused  until  commercial  attach^  in  a  European  country  arranged  that  it  be  paid. 
\Coreover,  through  his  endeavors  the  same  firm  secured  a  large  order  for  their  goods 
in  the  same  country. 

1100,000  a  month  is  being  saved  by  American  firms  as  a  result  of  an  attach^  in  Europe 
securing  ''most-favored-nation' '  treatment  for  American  exports  to  that  country. 

$20,000  in  duties  saved  to  American  exporters  as  a  result  of  action  of  commercial 
attach^  in  informing  American  firms  by  cablegram  that  duties  were  about  to  be 
advanced. 

The  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  date  of  November 
9, 1922,  that  **the  Department  of  State  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  very 
valuable  services  rendered  by  commercial  attach^  Julean  Arnold  9f  the  American 
Legation  in  Peking  and  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  large  contribution  which  the 
delegation  has  maae  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  commission,"  Mr. 
Arnold  having  served  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  State  as  chairman  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  China  tariff  revision  commission. 
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Table  G. — Statutory  galaries. 
Fiscal  year — 

1922; $232,510 

2923    232, 5]<^ 

1924  "(proposed) ! ! !!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!"!;!!!!!!!!!!   232!  510 

INQUIRIES  HANDLED  BY  DmsiONS  LARGELY  SUPPORTED  BY  THIS  FUND. 

i         ;  j 

I    ^\'  h       July  2  to  I   PrtWDl- 

^^^'         1922.      i  incnniM 


— 

Ptratt 

3,R01 

5.iir7 

.'A 

1,998 

2,:^ 

1> 

1,529 

2,565 

fiH 

9.812 

7,704 

'  21 

«57 

1,105 

3J 

Divisions: 

Tariffs 

Foreign  statistics .' 

Commercial  laws 

Correspondence 

Commercial  intelligence 

^  Decrease. 

SOME   SERVICES  PERFORMED   BY  THESE   DIVISIONS   SINCE  Jl'LY   1,  1922. 

Tariffs  Division  instrumental  in  restoring  to  American  products  more  favorai»l<' 
customs  treatment  in  a  certain  country — ^threatened  by  a  preference  of  10  to  30  |M*r 
cent  in  favor  of  our  competitors;  annual  trade  involved,  $22,000,000. 

Prompt  advice  regarding  a  tariff  change  in  Latin- American  country  10  dayf«  befon- 
it  went  into  effect  saved  American  exporters  of  cotton  goods  from  disastrous  contract 
losses;  annual  trade  involved,  19,000,000. 

Prompt  action  in  securing  exemption  from  a  sudden  advance  of  consular  fee  frr>iD 
2  to  4  per  cent  on  all  goods  en  route  to  a  Latin- American  country;  saved  American 
firms,  $30,000. 

The  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  foiled  a  conspiracy  by  fraudulent  Greek  importer^ 
and  banks  to  mulct  American  shippers.  Several  orders  were  stopped:  est  una  tt^*! 
savings,  $200,000. 

Collections  made  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  in  foreign  contries — a  serA  icv 
undertaken  only  aftfer  every  available  means  had  failed — ^have  totaled  about  $15.(K10. 

A  firm  in  Chicago  whose  drafts  were  dishonored  by  a  firm  in  Chile  appealed  to  th« 
Division  of  Commercial  Laws  after  two  yeara  of  vain  efforts  and  receiveti  through  it  a 
check  for  $1,316.97. 

A  firm  in  St.  Louis  shipped  goods  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1921.  Buyer  refuwti 
to  pay.  Attorneys  failed.  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  collected  entire  amount. 
$679.47. 

A  firm  of  machinery  dealers  in  Massachusetts  sold  goods  to  a  firm  in  Spain  in  1^>'-1. 
It  heard  nothing  from  the  buyer,  but  the  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  interveTi«*<i 
and  secured  remittance  for  $3,766. 

An  electric  goods  company  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  shipped  goods  to  a  firm  in  Peru  in 
1921 .  Goods  were  refused .  The  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  intervened  and  saved  t  h »* 
manufacturer  the  sum  of  $699.82. 

A  leather  company  in  Boston  shipped  some  goods  to  a  concern  in  Barcelona.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  collect  were  fruitless.  The  Division  of  Commercial  liaws  securtHi 
payment  in  the  sum  of  $200. 

A  shoe  company  in  Chicago  exhausted  all  available  means  of  securing  pa>iiieiit 
from  a  Mexican  customer  for  shoes  shipped.  The  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  inter- 
vened and  collected  the  total  of  $1,822.40. 

An  association  of  American  credit  grantors  have  a  memberehip  of  several  hundred 
credit-granting  concerns  exjxjrting  to  forei^  countries  and  is  now  using  a  sjirtem 
worked  out  by  the  Division  of  Commercial  Laws  for  improvement  of  collection 
methods. 

An  American  exporter  in  New  York  City  wrote  recently  that  by  following  tl»«- 
bureau's  advice  he  nas  cleared  up  his  entire  Latin-American  indebtedness. 

Annual  savii^  to  American  exporters  through  the  use  of  the  bureau *8  verified  h^t 
of  competent  law  firms  abroad  (in  fees  and  losses),  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  retention  of  the  35  per  cent 
increase  recommended  by  the  Budget  Bxu'eau  is  found  in  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  growth  in  the  amount  of  work  which  the  bureau  has 
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been  called  upon  to  carry.  As  indicated  in  the  tables  reouested  by 
the  Committee,  we  gauge  that  by  the  number  of  inquiries  airected  to 
us  by  individual  firms  and  exporters  requesting  investigations  of 
specific  problems  with  reference  to  their  foreign  trade  efforts. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  those  inauiries  were  coming  in,  as  indicated 
in  this  chart,  at  the  beginning  of  tne  past  fiscal  year,  those  inquiries 
were  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  800  or  1,000  a  day.  They  are 
now  coming  in  at  three  times  that  rate,  namely,  in  the  vicinity  of 
3,000.  As  you  will  note  from  this  chart  during  the  latter  part  of 
September,  there  were  over  3,200  a  day. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  incidentally  to  the 
enormous  increase  since  our  last  hearings,  which  were  in  Januarv  of 
this  year.  You  will  observe  that  the  number  of  inquiries  has  doubled 
since  that  time,  having  risen  from  1,400  or  1,600  a  day  to  3,000  or 
3,200.  I  hope  the  committee  will  remember  that  this  gain  is  made 
with  a  staff  which  has  had  only  a  moderate  increase  in  size — approxi- 
mately by  30  per  cent.  By  reorganization,  increased  efficiency,  and 
constant  pressure,  the  stan  is  carrying  on  an  increase  of  business  of 
something  over  200  per  cent.  But  further  drastic  methods  can  not 
be  applied  because  the  quality  of  the  work  is  already  going  down  with 
increasing  volume. 

For  that  reason  we  feel  that  with  the  utmost  efficiency  continued 
in  the  bureau  next  year,  with  everything  done  to  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum delivery  of  our  replies  to  these  definite,  constructive  replies, 
this  increase  of  35  per  cenft  in  our  appropriation  is  altogether  moder- 
ate. 

There  is  a  further  feature  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  these 
3,200  daily  inquiries.  They*continue  to  be  of  a  most  direct  and 
practical  character;  more  and  more  of  them  are  coming  from  the 
smaller  manufacturers.  That  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future  of 
this  bujFeau.  Before  the  wat  the  bulk  of  our  exports  consisted  of 
what  might  be  called  the  self-selling  staples — wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
etc.,  which  the  buyers  of  the  foreign  countries  sought,  and  therefore 
there  was  not  much  effort  required  on  our  part  to  create  a  market 
for  them. 

To-day  47  per  cent  of  our  exports  are  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  commodities,  exclusive  of  manufactured  foodstuffs, 
such  as  flour,  oils,  etc. 

In  other  words,  a  rapidly  increasing  share  of  the  great  benefit  of 
our  bureau  is  aiding  the  thousands  of  small  manufacturing  plants  all 
through  the  country  which  are  making  their  firet  attempts  at  foreign 
*^elling.  In  other  words,  our  commerce  now  requires  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent tj^pe  of  merchandising  from  that  which  was  necessary  in  our 
pre-war  export  trade. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  before  the  war  that  our  aggressive  ex- 
porting was  carried  on  by  less  than  a  dozen  concerns  selling  a  few 
patented  conmiodities,  like  rifles,  cash  registers,  tvpewriters,  and  such 
partly  prepared  materials  as  oil  and  steel.  To-ciay  that  number  has 
Wen  enormously  increased,  and  a  large  part  of  the  3,200  inquiries 
^hich  are  coming  in  to  us  daily  (amounting  to  a  rate  of  almost 
1.000,000  a  year  as  against  perhaps  250,000  or  300,000  a  little  over 
fi  vear  ago)  are  coming  from  the  small  manufacturers,  who  must  be 
helped  by  the  Government  and  must  have  detailed  advice  and  guid- 
ance regarding  foreign  trade.     Our  future  increase  of  work  in  this 
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bureau  is  shown  not  only  in  the  number  of  inquiries  pouring  in  but 
in  the  character  of  them. 

I  have  a  tabulation  made  of  those  that  have  come  through  just 
during  the  last  two  or  three  days 

Mr.  Shbeve  (interposing).  Now,  Doctor,  have  you  any  means  of 
following  up  those  inquiries  and  do  you  have  any  report  that  will 
show  just  what  has  happened;  just  wnat  the  actual  results  are  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  check  up, 
because  in  many  instances  our  aid  to  a  merchant  is  only  a  part  of  a 
long-distance,  gradually  developing  plan  of  the  manufacturers.  Just 
as  an  illustration,  a  manufacturer  of  clothes  wringers  asks  us  whether 
there  is  a  market  for  his  product  abroad  and,  u  so,  how  he  should 
develop  that  trade.  We  proceed  to  analyze  and  lay  out  a  prac- 
tical  program  for  him,  gi4ig  him  details  as  to  specific  markets 
abroad,  how  he  should  establish  an  agency,  what  the  foreign  taxes 
are  on  such  an  establishment,  what  the  tariffs  are  liable  to  be  in  the 
various  countries,  what  his  foreign  trade-mark  problems  are,  and 
hundreds  of  different  queries  like  that. 

Now,  it  may  be  two  years  before  he  b^ins  to  get  direct  results. 
Very  often,  however,  we  have  occasions  which  show  precise  dollars 
and  cents  result  immediately.  The  committee  will  nnd  several  of 
these  cited  on  the  tables  inserted  above.  It  can  safely  be  said  that 
the  $350,000  increase  available  since  July  1,  1922^  has  already  yielded 
returns  running  into  several  millions  of  dollars  either  earned  or  saved 
to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters.* 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  cite  examples  of  the  very  prac- 
tical character  of  the  queries  submitted  to  the  bureau.  For  example, 
an  inquiry  came  in  to-day  (one  of  the  !5, 200  in  to-day's  quota)  from 
a  large  cloak  and  suit  manufacturer  of  New  York  with  resard  to 
his  inability  to  deliver  catalogues  directed  to  customers  in  Colombia. 
He  wants  to  know  what  the  parcel  |fost  rates  are,  and  \^at  the 
regulations  are  governing  the  delivery  of  catalogues  and  advertii?in<; 
material  in  Colombia. 

A  large— in  fact,  the  largest — paint  manufacturer  in  this  country 
asks  us  with  regard  to  the  detailed  restrictions  and  regulations  in 
various  countries  upon  imports  of  English  colors  as  compared  with 
American  colors. 

A  large  typographical  concern  in  Chicago  wants  to  know  what  the 
markets  are  for  composing  machinery,  and  details  with  regard  to 
the  type  and  character  used  in  South  America,  India,  Spain,  France, 
and  Italy. 

One  of  the  largest  apple  producers  in  northwestern  New  York 
wants  to  know  about  prospective  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
apples  in  Belgium,  France,  etc. 

A  copper  company  in  Indiana  inquires  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  in  China. 

A  tank  concern  also  in  Indiana  wants  to  know  about  tanks  and 
what  the  chances  are  for  putting  their  equipment  in  Chile. 

A  small  bank  in  Pennsylvania  wants  to  know  about  the  effects  of 
foreign  exchange  fluctuations  on  trade. 

That  brings  up  one  of  our  most  interesting  new  activities.  There 
are  many  small  oanks  in  the  Middle  West  that  are  making  inquirie> 
on  behalf  of  their  cUents,  local  manufacturers  interested  in  foreign 
markets. 
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Before  the  war  and  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  those  banks  usually 
turned  to  a  few  great  banks  in  New  York  City,  maintaining  foreign 
service  departments.  Those  foreim  service  departments  have  been 
pretty  well  obliterated,  abolished.  In  most  instances,  they  were 
abolished  when  the  crash  came  not  long  ago. 

The  result  is  that  in  hundreds  of  instances  the  small  banks  are 
coming  to  us  for  information  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  and  we  seem  to 
be  able  to  supply  their  needs  with  ^eater  success,  especially  in  view  of 
the  increase  m  our  appropriation  since  the  1st  of  July. 

These  inquiries  are  of  such  a  nature  that  we  have  to  give  them  im- 
mediate service.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  we  can  not 
answer  them  with  'cheap  labor '\-  we  can  not  put  on  a  large  number 
of  low-class  clerks  and  grind  out  replies  in  bulk  the  way  cheap  auto- 
mobiles are  ground  out.  Each  case  has  got  to  be  handled  separately. 
We  can  not  have  a  clinic  and  give  out  mformation  in  bulk.  Each 
ca^e  has  to  be  given  an  individual  diagnosis,  and  then — and  this 
brings  us  to  a  further  most  important  proposition — ^we  must  follow  it 
up  in  each  case  with  later  information  that  comes  in  after  the  indi- 
vidual diagnosis. 

We  got  a  wire  this  morning  from  a  rubber  company  out  in  Ohio 
which  asks  us  for  information  with  regard  to  the  duty  on  rubber  goods 
in  Latin  America.  We  give  them  that  information  as  of  to-day,  but 
we  must  also  arrange  to  forward  such  additional  information  to  them 
as  we  receive  in  the  future.  The  "follow  up"  in  this  service  is  indis- 
pensable. It  requires  an  intelligent,  alert  staff.  For  example,  we  re- 
ceive from  our  agents  in  Argentina  or  Peru  a  new  tariff  scnedule  or 
information  to  the  effect  that  the  tariff  is  being  modified.  About  40 
schedules  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  in  various  stages  of  change. 
They  are  shifting  in  one  way  or  another,  and  our  exporters  must  be 
constantly  posted  on  every  change.  The  rubber  company  just  men- 
tioned must  be  kept  advised  with  regard  to  any  future  changes  in 
the  rates  on  their  product.  They  must  be  furnished  automatically 
with  any  new  information  that  may  come  in.  This  is  troublesome 
and  difficult,  but  it  is  absolutely  invaluable  to  the  business  man. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  highly  perishable  commodity  in 
the  world,  commercial  intelligence.  It  may  be  worth  $10,000  now 
and  it  may  not  be  worth  2  cents  at  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  In  other 
words,  we  must  furnish  them  all  of  the  intelligent  information  <  that 
we  can  give  our  inquirers  as  auickly  as  possible.  For  that  reason 
we  have  occasion  to  use  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  a  great 
deal,  which  has  greatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  this  service.  You 
will  note  that  our  estimates  in  this  bill  call  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  those  items. 

That  is  not  being  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  stenographers. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  information  to  the  people  desiring 
it  while  it  is  still  worth  somethig  to  them. 

I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  manufacturer  expressing  mild 
astonishment  that  a  reply  was  received  so  promptly  from  a  Govern- 
ment office.  Their  letter  reached  us  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  the 
reply  was  sent  at  once  by  telegraph  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter 
involved.  The  comment  was  made  that  four  or  five  years  ago  if 
they  got  a  reply  from  any  Government  office  within  six  weeks  they 
were  uicky. 
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Another  feature  of  our  changing  position  in  foreign  trade  ought  to 
be  brought  out  and  that  is  tne  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  our  imports  of  tropical  raw  materials.  Before  the  war 
about  30  per  cent  of  our  imports  were  made  up  of  such  raw  materials, 
including  sugar,  rubber,  d}re  woods,  etc.,  coming  mostly  from  the 
Far  East  and  Latin  America.  To-day  about  50  per  cent  of  our 
imports  are  made  up  of  those  raw  materials. 

Now,  that  means  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that  our 
manufacturers  are  requiring  more  raw  matenals  of  this  sort,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  means  that  we  now  have  establisheil  in  this 
country  more  credits  from  those  areas,  which  are  centers  of  intensive 
competition. 

In  other  words,  our  export  chances  are  relatively  improved  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  Far  East,  as  our  manufacturing  mdustriev< 
consume  more  of  these  particular  commodities.  This  means  a  steadily 
increasing  demand  upon  this  bureau  for  more  detailed  information 
on  conditions  in  those  areas.  This  situation  is  changing  our  foreign 
trade  position  very  materially,  and  if  we  are  to  keep  this  bureau 
anywhere  near  in  step  with  the  changes  and  general  advances  of  the 
business  interests  which  it  serves,  it  requires  at  the  very  least,  the 
maintenance  of  its  funds  on  the  basis  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  assigned  after  its  rather  drastic  cuts. 

To  conclude  this  general  summary  of  the  changes  in  our  commen*ial 
situation  affecting  the  bureau,  the  committee  will,  I  trust,  bear  in 
mind  the  enormous  increase  of  our  foreign  investments  which  i> 
bound  to  continue  for  some  time. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  that  the  determining  factor  in  estab- 
lishing the  direction  of  foreign  trade,  is  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
abroad.  Exports  follow  investments.  That  is  the  secret  of  Eng- 
land's commercial  success.  Public  utilities  throughout  the  world 
are  owned  by  British  capital,  and  that  determines  the  amount  of 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  going  out  to  keep  those  vast  properties 
going.  British  capital  owns  tonlay  in  the  Argentine  about  a  nillion 
dollars  worth  of  railways.  They,  therefore,  dominate  the  railroad 
situation  in  that  Republic,  and  that  has  been  the  explanation  of 
Ei^land's  predominance  in  the  Argentine  trade. 

For  that  reason,  the  statistics  miich  the  Comptroller  of  the  (Cur- 
rency has  just  issued  r^arding  our  investments  aoroad,  have  a  dire<*t 
bearing  upon  the  future  problems  of  the  bureau.    According  to  thi> 
estimate  we  now  have  invested  abroad  no  less  than  $21,750,00O,O0t>- 
an  imposing  figure — and  it  has  not  stopped  growing  by  any  means. 

Last  year,  1921,  foreign  securities  were  sold  in  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  $620,000,000.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  that 
is,  up  to  the  first  of  last  month,  $1,200,000,000  worth  of  foreijrn 
securities  were  sold  in  this  country. 

In  other  words,  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  sold  during  that 
period  as  during  the  entire  year  1921.  By  the  time  this  year  is  over 
it  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  have  trebled  the  1921  figure.  There  is 
hardly  a  day  passes  but  what  some  important  foreign  bond  issue  is 
brought  out  here  for  some  foreign  country.  And  mucn  of  that  money 
is  to  be  used  for  reproductive  purposes — railways,  water  systems, 
sewerage  systems,  telephone  installations,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
different  constructive  undertakings  of  that  sort  which  require 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  Those  are  usually  private  investments, 
•^ot  backed, up  by  the  Governments? 
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Mr.  Kleik.  They  are  both  governmental  and  private.  A  good 
many  of  them  are  backed  up  by  the  foreign  governments.  Our 
hanKs,  construction  companies,  and  investors  are  calling  on  this 
bureau  in  greater  numbers  every  day  for  information  in  connection 
i^-ith  those  loans.  Tiie  loans  are  usually  called  to  our  attention  before 
they  are  made,  and  then  if  bids  are  to  be  invited,  we  usually  receive 
advance  information  through  our  commercial  attachfis.  We  imme- 
diately bring  the  specifications  to  the  attention  of  American  firms 
in  order  that  they  may  be  put  in  position  to  compete  for  orders. 

We  are  talking  now  about  funds  that  will  not  be  available  until 
next  July,  and  this  loan  situation  is  especially  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  future.  Take,  for  example,  one  South  American  government 
which  during  the  last  seven  months  issued  bonds  in  excess  of  $70,- 
000,000  in  this  country.  A  large  pp.,rt  of  that  money  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  electrification  of  railways  by  American  com- 
panies. The  outcome  of  that  electrification  next  year  will  be  the  in- 
stallation of  new  plants,  which  means,  of  course,  a  new  market  for 
American  machinerv,  d3mamos,  and  equipment.. 

We  are  really  at  tlie  cross  roads,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most  promising 
era  in  the  whole  economic  history  of  tne  United  States,  a  period 
which  is  bound  to  produce  more  tnan  our  whole  past  put  together 
in  foreign  trade  and  opportunities  for  foreign  trade.  You  have  on 
the  one  hand  an  increased  interest  among  thousands  of  individual 
manufacturers  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  clearly  indicated 
in  their  appreciation  of^this  bureau^s  improved  facilities  for  supplying 
them  with  foreign  outlets  for  their  surpluses. 

During  the  war  every  single  plant  in  this  country  was  enormously 
expanded  and  that  surplus  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  problem 
to  them.  The  domestic  consumption  may  be  enough  to  absorb  the 
output  up  to,  let  us  say,  85  per  cent  of  their  production,  but  as  it 
was  indicated  in  the  hearings  last  year  the  remaining  15  per  cent  is 
just  enough  to  keep  a  plant  going  or  shut  down  altogether.  One 
can  have  very  little  patience  with  some  otherwise  distinguished 
bankers  and  financiers  who  say  that  our  foreign  export  amounts  to 
only  10  or  15  per  cent  of  our  total  business,  and  therefore  should  not 
particularly  concern  us. 

There  is  a  further  feature  which  I  want  to  mention  here  before  we 
get  into  the  details  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Just  take  all  of  the  time  that  you  want,  Doctor. 

Mr.  Klein.  One  question  of  interest  to  this  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  of  this  bureau  is  its  revenue  possibilities  *f or 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  ShbeVe.  Yes;  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  one  bureau  which  has  not  yet  made  any  sub- 
stantial contribution,  directly,  to  the  Treasury.  I  say  directly, 
because  indirectiy  we  have  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  few  organi- 
zations in  the  Government  that  actually  pays  dividends  on  taxes. 
Our  friends  in  the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  have  said  they 
felt  that  way  about  the  $115,000,000  which  they  had  paid  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  last  year  in  taxes.  A  good  part  of  it  was  available 
becaiise  of  inrprovements  in  trade  worked  out  by  our  foreign  trade 
service.  So  I  say  that  directly  we  have  as  yet  contributed  com- 
paratively little,  out  in  the  legislation  which  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  concurrent  with  this  appropriation  bill,  autnorization  is 
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requested  for  a  charge  for  certain  services  which  we  render,  a  moderate 
fee  which  the  manmacturers  will  gladly  pajr,  particularly  because  of 
the  fact  that  at  present  they  are  paying  various  private  service  com- 
panies to-day  considerably  more  than  we  anticipate  charging,  and 
the  information  supplied  comes  from  us  anyway,  to  a  large  extent. 

Such  services  would  include  the  preparation  of  extensive  stetistical 
statements  on  foreign  trade  for  mdividual  inquiries.  The  British 
Government  follows  such  a  plan,  as  do  several  other  competing 
nations. 

Another  feature  of  this  type  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
committee  is  a  new  arrangement  that  we  propose  te  work  out,  which 
will  be  made  possible  if  we  secure  the  modest  increase  we  are  asking 
in  one  of  our  appropriations,  a  weekly  statistical  bulletin  on  a  few 
of  the  major  items  in  our  exports,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton. 

We  have  a  tentative  plan  drawn  up  at  the  suggestions  of  grain 
and  cotton  exporters  whereby  on  Monday  morning  of  each  week 
anyone  interested  may  have  a  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat 
or  cotton  moved  out  the  previous  week. 

Those  exporters  interested  will  gladly  pay  a  moderate  fee  for 
service  of  that  sort  which  can  be  rendered  oy  a  very  small  increase 
in  our  present  staff,  especially  in  our  district  offices. 

I    might    cite    in    this    connection    that    we    are    already    em- 

{)owered  to  make  charges  for  certain  services  authorized  by  new 
egislation  that  has  just  come  into  effect,  since  we  were  here  last 
year.  For  instance,  the  China  trade  act,  approved  by  the  President 
late  in  September,  authorizes  lis  to  make  a  charge  for  incorporating 
companies  to  do  business  with  China.  Similar  legislation  was  passed 
by  Congress  late  during  the  last  session,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  charge  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  commercial 
travelers  visiting  certain  Latin  American  countries. 

We  have  treaties  with  five  Latin  countries  at  the  present  time  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  visiting  commercial  travelers  now 
whereby  certificates  are  to  be  given  to  traveling  salesmen  who  visit 
those  countries.  Other  countries  will  probably  be  included  in  thai 
list  before  the  berinning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

We  estimate  tiiat  the  total  income  probably  frpm  all  of  these 
sources  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  a  year,  possibly  more. 

One  further  point  to  be  noted  is  a  comparison  of  the  appropriations 
made  in  the  past  by  the  Government  for  different  types  of  economic- 
endeavor. 

For  every  million  dollars  produced  by  agriculture  last  year,  this 
Government  appropriated  $2,973;  for  every  million  dollars  produced 
by  the  mining  industries  of  this  country,  the  Government  gave  to  the 
appropriate  bureaus  $747;  for  foreign  trade,  for  every  million  dollars 
shown  in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  the  Government  appropriated 
$228. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  in  any 
way  to  criticize  the  amount  appropriated  to  agriculture  or  mines. 
We  recognize  the  basic  value  of  those  great  industries  to  this  country: 
but  the  point  that  I  do  wish  to  make  is  that  heretofore  the  profound 
importance  of  our  foreign  trade  evidently  has  been  completely  for- 
gotten. The  figures  I  have  just  given  seem  to  indicate  that  we  simplj- 
take  it  for  granted  that  our  foreign  trade  will  take  care  of  itseli— 
that  the  $7,000,000,000  which  it  represents  in   this  year  s  figures 
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requires  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  official  support  and  guidance  and 
counsel  given  to  an  equal  value  involved  in  agriculture.  Almost  the 
first  extensive  study  that  has  been  made  by  a  concessional  com- 
mittee of  the  general  needs  of  our  foreign  trade  with  reference  to 
appropriations  was  undertaken  by  the  committee  last  year.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  some  further  thought  be  given  to  an  attempt  to 
bring  our  encouragement  of  foreign  trade  into  line  with  other  similar 
activities  of  ^he  Government. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  whole  economic  development 
of  the  country  when  it  can  not  be  longer  neglected;  it  simply  must  be 
considered. 

SPECIFIC   RESULTS  THROUGH    EXPANSION   OF  BUREAU. 

The  committee  may  be  interested  in  some  specific  results  of  the 
recent  moderate  expansion  of  the  bureau.  In  the  first  place,  with 
only  a  very  slight  increase  in  staff,  we  have  increased  the  number  of 
reports  from  the  field  officers  of  the  bureau  by  40  per  cent.  That  is 
directly  due  to  more  expert  guidance  by  divisions  that  were  estab- 
lished by  this  committee. 

Secondly,  we  have  prepared  and  distributed  through  our  district 
offices  992,000  lists  oi  prospective  foreign  purchasers,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  73  per  cent  in  excess  of  those 
given  out  the  year  before. 

This  information  is  in  great  demand.  Our  merchants  want  to 
know  the  names  and  addresses  of  prospective  purchasers  and  in- 
quiries like  that  have  to  be  answered  with  precise,  detailed  lists 
not  generalities. 

If  a  man  is  interested  in  the  selling  of  automobiles,  he  wants  to 
know  the  names  of  automobile  dealers  abroad,  whether  they  handle 
American,  French,  English,  or  Italian  automobiles;  the  names  of  the 
cars  handled;  how  many  service  stations  they  have;  and  whether 
they  are  large  concerns,  or  small;  whether  they  are  American  con- 
cerns or  English,  etc. 

The  best  way  for  an  American  firm  to  conunit  commercial  suicide 
in  any  part  of  the  world  is  to  secure  a  German  agent.  Information 
like  this  must  be  given  to  them  correctly  and  promptly  when  they 
need  it. 

Another  rapidly  growing  service  is  our  distribution  of  confidential 
special  circulars,  specific  statements  of  trade  opening  in  some  part 
of  the  world  covermg  a  given  conmiodity  with  a  direct  view  toward 
getting  immediate  orders.  Those  circulars  must  be  sent  out  at 
once  because  of  the  time  limit  involved,  and  they  must  be  sent  to 
firms  in  a  position  to  act  on  them,  not  broadcasted  everywhere. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  fiscal  year*  we  sent  out  during  the  fiscal 
year  more  than  350,000  copies  of  circulars  of  that  sort,  which  niunber 
was  57  times  as  great  as  in  the  previous  year. 

That,  I  think,  is  something  worthy  of  careful  attention,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  sort  of  work  done.  Here,  for  instance,  are 
the  details  for  a  market  for  clothing  in  Riunania,  two  pages,  just  as 
complete  as  can  be,  giving  the  tariff  rates,  the  kind  of  things  that 
are  now  being  sold  over  there,  the  likely  market  for  that  dass  of 
goods,  etc. 
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Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  ships  abroad  [indicatm|r 
document],  information  that  is  not  altogether  useless  to  this  countir 
at  this  time. 

Here  a  quotation  is  desired  by  certain  firms  in  Sumatra. 

We  can  not  take  a  mailing  list  from  so-and-so's  inanufa<*turer- 
directory  and  send  such  circumrs  to  5,000  firms  indiscriminately ;  wo 
have  got  to  select  properly  equipped  firms  that  can  act  immediately, 
otherwise  the  foreign  buyers  would  receive  all  sorts  of  irresponsible 
oSers  that  do  not  mean  anything  and  would  ultimately  disgust  them 
with  American  methods  of  doing  business. 

Here  [indicating]  is  information  with  regard  to  fire-fighting  appa- 
ratus desired  in  Oosta  Rica.  That  must  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  those  companies  which  are  to  deal  with  the  Costa  Rican  firm. 

Here  is  information  with  r^ard  to  American  overalls  in  Norway. 

About  a  thousand  of  such  circulars  go  out  every  working  day,  and 
as  I  said,  the  total  was  fifty-^seven  times  as  great  as  in  the  fiscal  year 
1921. 

Our  mailing  Usts  for  special  monthly  statistical  statements  have 
been  increased  to  19,000  names — more  than  ten  times  as  many  a^ 
were  listed  at  the  end  of  June,  1921.  These  addresses  receive  cur- 
rently the  latest  figures  on  the  exports  of  their  respective  trades. 

And  I  may  say  that  in  order  to  speed  up  these  necessary  figure** 
one  of  the  pieces  of  su^ested  legislation  which  we  hope  will  pa^> 
through  Congress  early  m  the  next  session,  will  be  that  authorizim: 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  Statistics  from  the  Treasurx 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Both  the  Treasiiry  Department 
and  the  B>epartment  of  Commerce  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  tliat 
action.  The  Senate  has  already  given  its  approval,  and  I  believi* 
that  the  proper  House  committee  is  in  favor  of  it.  When  that  ]> 
done,  we  will  be  able  to  do  considerably  more  than  we  are  doing  n(»w. 

Hie  whole  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  reorganized,  and  it  is  pn>- 
ceeding  along  the  fine  of  supplying  the  manufacturers  of  the  country 
with  ^at  they  want  when  tney  want  it. 

There  is  one  other  evidence  of  improvement  in  our  service,  one 
which  I  think  will  interest  the  oomimttee,  and  that  is  that  we  havr 
actually  been  able  in  certain  instances  to  coUect  money  abroad  f<»r 
Ammcan  creditors.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  set  up  any- 
thing in  competition  with  the  established  agencies,  such  as  tne  big 
ban£3,  Donn  s,  or  Bradstreet's.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  irtien- 
private  agencies  have  failed  to  collect  their  claims,  and  where  tht* 
claim  is  of  sufficient  importance,  and  where  we  felt  that  the  Amencan 
has  a  justifiable  case,  we  have  asked  our  commercial  attach6s^  ti» 
use  their  good  offices,  informally,  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  foreign 
buyer  to  meet  his  obligations. 

The  bureau  has  supplied  a  great  deal  of  accurate  information  on 
the  comma:t:ial  laws  of  foreign  countries.  It  has  enlisted  the  coopera> 
tion  of  lawyers  in  the  Unit^  States  and  abroad  and  now  has  a  cor|>> 
of  international  jurists  at  its  disposal.  It  has  compiled  a  valuahlt- 
list  of  lawyers  abroad  fit  to  repres«Qt  American  firms. 

The  revised  and  extended  classification  of  export  trade  statistics 
now  lists  1,250  separate  items,  as  compared  witn  710  classes  in  iho 
fonner  schedule,  and  was  put  into  effect  January  1.  Quantities  ar^ 
now  shown  for  all  conunodities. 
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Expert  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  many  thousands  of  manu- 
facturers in  the  selection  of  representatives  in  foreign  countries. 

Over  65  carefully  considered  questionnaires,  prepared  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  interested  trades  and  the  bureau  and  answered  by 
foreign  representatives,  have  provided  an  extensive  fund  of  precise 
and  pertinent  data. 

A  world  automotive  census  has  been  carried  out. 

Technical  and  commercial  data  on  the  public-service  power  stations 
i>f  the  world  have  been  collected. 

A  survey  of  the  rawhide  and  skin  markets  of  the  world  has  been 
prepared. 

Surveys  of  the  world's  railways  and  highways  have  been  made. 

Twenty-seven  confidential  booklets  on  foreign  rubber  markets  have 
been  prepared  and  released. 

In  a  summary,  such  as  this,  it  is  possible  to  mention  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  specific  instances  in  which  offices  of  the  bureau  have 
rendered  concrete  and  very  important  aid  to  American  business. 

I  have  here  just  a  few  items  demonstrating  the  essential  character 
of  the  actual  achievements  that  have  been  scored  involving  manv 
direct  achievements  that  have  been  scored  by  the  bureau.  I  will 
read  just  a  few  of  these. 

The  Rome  office  was  recently  instrumental  in  securing  the  largest 
contract  awarded  in  Italy  during  the  past  few  years  to  an  American; 
it  involved  more  than  $13,000,000. 

The  Vienna  office  enabled  an  American  concern  to  obtain  an  order 
for  $1,500,000  worth  of  tobacco. 

The  Madrid  office  save  for  American  exporters  contracts  in  Spain 
involving  100,000  tons  of  American  wheat,  which  was  consmnmated 
before  tne  Spanish  wheat  embargo.  Twenty  thousand  tons  of 
American  lubncating  oils  were  released  from  the  retroactive  feature  of 
the  Spanish  tarifiF. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  helped  an  American  concern  to  obtain  the 
contract  for  the  installation  of  a  telephone  sj^stem  in  Montevideo. 
That  is  almost  an  epoch-making  event.  It  is  the  first  complete 
American  telephone  system  under  American  mana^gement — I  mean 
under  American  engineering  control — to  be  established  in  a  South 
.\jnerican  city,  and  it  is  going  to  introduce  to  them  for  the  first  time 
the  advantages  of  an  American  telephone  system.  In  some  South 
.American  cities  they  have  American  equipment,  but  under  forei^ 
management.  In  others  thev  have  some  American  engineers  with 
foreign  equipment.  This  is  tne  first  complete,  top  to  bottom,  Amer- 
ican telephone  system  that  has  been  introduced.  It  is  pretty  well 
agreed  by  the  contractors  that  our  service  had  a  large  part  m  the 
securing  of  that  order.  The  efforts  on  that  went  over  a  long  time, 
but  it  was    just  recently  consummated. 

The  Melbourne  office  aided  in  effecting  large  imports  of  American 
goods,  notably  cash  registers,  watches,  and  tractors. 

The  conmiercial  attach^  in  Italy  prevented  the  confiscation  by  the 
Italian  Government  of  a  quantity  of  ammunition  in  storage  in  Genoa 
belonging  to  an  American  firm. 

The  bureau  collaborated  with  the  State  Department  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board  in  bringing  about  the  carrying  in  American  vessels  of  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  American  minister  in  Berne  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Swiss  customs  regulations  was  brought  about,  resulting 
in  more  favorable  treatment  for  American  automotive  maniif acturers. 

A  number  of  banks  in  American  rice-growing  districts  were  saved 
from  failure  by  an  emergency  study  of  the  situation  of  the  oriental 
rice  market.  This  investigation  was  largeljr  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  rice  was  the  only  cereal  crop  in  the  United  States  which  paid  a 
reasonable  profit  in  1921. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  made  a  valuable  survey  of  the  quantities  of 
merchandise  left  for  account  of  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  the  customhouse  at  the  Argentine  capital. 

A  guaranty  that  ocean  freight  rates  on  lumber  will  be  stabilized 
for  periods  of  three  months  was  obtained  for  a  traffic  association 
whose  members  ship  600,000  cars  a  year. 

A  survey  of  .the  export  possibility  of  a  South  Atlantic  port  was 
made  for  its  city  commission. 

The  trade  commissioner  at  Warsaw  assisted  in  the  adjustment  for 
an  American  firm  of  a  claim  amounting  to  $900,000. 

One  of  the  claims  that  the  trade  commissioner  at  Bucharest 
helped  to  adjust  involved  more  than  $3,000,000. 

For  the  automotive  industry  an  elaborate  compilation  on  the 
import  duties  and  surcharges  on  motor  vehicles  and  parts  was  prt*- 
pared  by  the  bureau,  covering  no  fewer  than  82  countries. 

The  rights  of  American  shippers  in  the  matter  of  goods  valued  at 
$68,000,000  or  $80,000,000,  caught  in  the  Cuban  port  congestion 
and  commercial  depression,  were  maintained  and  safegiiarded  through 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  commercial  attach6's  office  at  Habana. 
acting  in  close  cooperation  with  the  American  Department  of  State. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  arduous  tasks  perforunNi 
in  recent  years  by  Government  representatives  in  Latin  America, 
and  the  adroit  and  successful  hanoling  of  the  situation  has  calUni 
forth  expressions  of  the  warmest  commendation. 

If  it  would  help  the  cause  of  the  bureau  here  at  all,  we  could 
bring  before  this  Appropriations  Committee  dozens  of  delegates  from 
American  trade  organizations  to  testify  as  to  the  service  that  wa*^ 
rendered  them  in  this  Cuban  situation.  I  felt  safe  in  saying  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  them  to  come  down  here. 

That  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  problems  that  we  have  ever 
fa6ed  in  our  exports  trade. 

Our  commercial  attach^  in  Habana  called  upon  every  single  (me 
of  the  consignees  involved  to  find  out  why  the  goods  had  been 
refused,  in  order  that  he  might  advise  the  American  manufacturer? 
of  what  their  chances  were  of  them  getting  an  acceptance,  or  to 
suggest  how  they  could  dispose  of  theu*  merchandise. 

j^iere  were  some  big  companies  involved  which  could  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  hundreds  of  small  manufacturers  were  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  commercial  attache's  office. 

We  had  to  send  down  our  experts  to  Habana  on  occasions.  There 
were  innumerable  telephone  calls  back  and  forth.  We  satisfactorily 
organized  the-  American  companies  involved  in  certain  lines,  for 
instance,  textiles.     It  was  necessary  for  our  textile  division  chief 
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to  ^o  up  to  New  York  and  get  the  merchants  together  for  concerted 
action,  so  they  would  not  dump  the  goods  on  the  Cuban  market  and 
utterly  break  the  trade  there.  The  whole  thing  had  to  be  handled 
with  a  large  degree  of  patience  and  intelligence.  The  strengthening 
of  our  Habana  office  by  this  committee  last  year  was  most  timely 
and  made  possible  mucn  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  finally  became  of  those  goods  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  large  part  of  them  were  brought  back  to  this  country. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  portion  of  them  distributed  down  there, 
but  a  very  large  part  of  them  were  brought  back  to  this  country. 
That  was  an  unusual  case,  but,  of  course,  that  is  just  the  type  of 
thing  that  we  have  to  be  ready  for  at  any  time.  The  bureau  has  had 
to  take  the  part  of  the  Red  Cross  in  foreign  trade,  and  has  had  to 
look  out  for  just  such  emergencies  as  this  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  break  loose  next,  and  our  offices 
have  to  stay  on  the  alert  to  watdh  out  for  a  break,  so  as  to  plug  the 
leak  before  the  dyke  opens  up  altogether  and  immdates  our  whole 
trade  in  a  given  aTea.  We  have  to  watch  the  commercial  situation 
through  our  experts  who  can  appreciate  a  situation  and  give  advice 
which  vnU  be  regarded  as  real  advice  by  the  business  men  involved. 

ATTITUDE   OF   OTHER   COU>7TRIE8   TOWARD   EFFORTS    OF   BUREAU. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  here  verv 
briefly  to  a  few  specific  indications  of  what  those  in  competition  witn 
us  think  of  our  efforts  and  especially  the  way  that  we  are  carrying  on 
the  work  since  the  larger  staff  was  given  us  on  the  1st  of  last  »nily. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  information  would  be  very  illuminating 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  want  to  mention,  for  example,  the  situation  in  South 
.Vfrica,  where  we  were  just  beginning  to  make  headway  when  the 
war  came  along,  and  of  course  war  conditions  completely  upset 
everything.  The  British  are  now  getting  back  into  South  Africa, 
and  they  quite  rightly  feel  that  that  was  a  prior  field  for  them,  and 
they  have  been  making  most  strenuous  efforts  to  protect  their  trade 
there. 

We  have  an  office  there  which  is  functioning  very  efficiently. 
Certain  improvements  have  been  effected  since  the  beginning  of  this 
fecal  year,  and  this  comment  has  been  made  by  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  which  corresponds,  roughly,  to  our  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  It  is  an  enormous  organization,  bring- 
in^n  all  of  the  great  industries  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  comment  is  brieflv  this: 

There  is  no  organization  in  behalf  of  British  firms  or  British  associations  more 
complete  or  up  to  date  than  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  American  Government 
trade  department.  No  trouble  is  too  great  and  expense  is  a  secondary  consideration 
to  the  securing  of  business  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Whatever  information 
an  inciuirer  wants  he  gets  at  once,  or  it  is  obtained  for  him. 

Without  wishing  to  make  any  invidious  comparisons  as  to  the  methods  of  America 
versus  Great  Britain — i^e  British  trade  commissioners  have  an  excellent  reputation 
both  for  abiUty  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  duty,  and  British  firms'  representatives 
have  a  capacity  and  knowledge  equally  as  great  as  the  American — I  am  bound  to 
remark  that  the  emissaries  from  the  United  States  of  America  carry  out  their  mis- 
sions, whether  merely  as  investigators  or  actual  seekers  after  orders,  with  a  thor- 
oncrhness,  close  application,  and  keenness  that  can  not  be  denied. 

the  degree  of  American  penetration  into  the  South  African  field  is  not  without 
its  lessons. 
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That  tribute  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  I  think  is  well  worthy  of 
some  little  attention. 

With  reference  to  the  situation  in  South  America  we  have  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Shipping  Monthly,  London,  the  last 
issue,  for  the  month  of  October. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows:* 

SmPPERS   AND    EXPOBTERS  TRADE. 

[The  Shipping  Monthly.] 

I  have  referred,  on  previous  occasions,  to  the  careful  way  in  which  United  State? 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are  obtaining  a  hold  in  the  Argentine  market.  It  i? 
somewhat  remarkable  that  American  activity  in  Aigentina  is  very  noticeable,  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  imposed  on  United  States  sales  by  the  high  quotation  obtaining  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  United  States  dollars.  Probably  one  of  the  factors  that  is  assistine 
United  States  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  American  propaganda.  The  news  agenciee  in 
Argentina,  and  throughout  the  entire  South  American  Continent,  are  well  supplied 
with  commercial  information  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  in 
turn  that  department  is  kept  fully  informed  of  local  conditions  by  those  agents  poete<l 
throughout  the  country.  The  commercial  news  is  not  supplied  in  a  dry  and  hald 
form,  but  is  written  up  hy  those  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  who 
have  practical  journalistic  experience.  A  correspondent  at  Buenos  Aires  sends  me 
one  or  two  examples,  and  they  are  tastefully  served  up  without  unduly  presaini?  the 
claims  of  the  Umted  States;  and  yet  on  reading  over  the  paragraphs  I  ani  bound  tn 
admit  that  they  impress  one  with  the  sense  of  value  and  service  wnich  United  States 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  offer  South  American  importers.  I  hesitate  to  5a> 
much  on  this  subject  because  my  readers  will  recall  that  I  have  frequently  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  sound  commercial  propaganda  being  placed  abroad.  I  know  what 
the  Germans  are  doing  in  that  way  and  now  I  have  evidence  of  how  well  the  United 
States  are  carrying  out  the  practice  of  creating  a  favorable  market. 

The  committee  will  recall  that  last  year  it  raised  the  question  as 
to  our  effort  to  get  directly  in  touch  with  the  South  American  con- 
sumers and  inform  them  that  American  exporters  were  in  position  to 
serve  them*  The  efficiency  of  those  efforts  are  amply  proven,  I 
think,  by  this  statement,  which  comes  from  a  source  which  certainly 
would  not  be  inclined  to  overstate  the  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  one  statement  out  of  the  Times  of  Argentina, 
of  Monday,  September  18,  1922.  It  is  a  British  publication,  printinl 
in  English  in  Buenos  Aires,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  British  export 
and  British  shipping. 

The  statement  follows: 

[The  Tiroes  of  ArgentiDa,  Monday,  September  IS,  1922.] 

By  the  miserly  fashion  of  the  upkeep  of  these  foreign  commercial  services  they  ha\  e 
degenerated  into  something  little  better  than  a  joke,  while  the  American  trade  ami 
miBsioners  and  other  offidals  servinjg  in  the  capacity  of  foreign  trade  investigator?  th»- 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  have  been  increasing  in  numbers  and  um- 
fulness.  That  the  growth  and  support  of  American  trade  in  Latin  America  o>*>- 
much  to  the  activities  of  American  Government  trade  representatives  abroad  is  n^w 
an  absolutely  established  and  recognized  fact.    *    *    * 

American  trade  representatives  acting  in  these  Latin  American  countries  un«ier 
orders  from  Washington  are  going  about  their  jobs  in  the  right  way.  Where  there  i^ 
very  strenuous  competition  m  any  given  line  the  representative  is  very  apt  to  l>e  in- 
structed to  purchase  a  full  collection  of  samples  of  the  foreign  articles  with  which  th<- 
American  manufacturer  is  required  to  compete.  The  article  may,  to  take  only  on*- 
example,  be  shoes.    *    *    * 

Even  if  we  had  never  l>efore  been  disposed  to  attach  any  value  to  the  ser>'ict*  •  i 
commercial  attaches  and  other  Government  representatives  ostensibly  employed  :  r 
the  fiu-therance  of  foreign  trade,  our  observations  of  the  results  of  the  strengtheninc 
of  the  American  service  of  Government  trade  commissioners  would  l)e  sufficient  i 
convince  us  that  if  it  is  done  properly  the  business  has  wonderful  possibilities.  But  Ji 
British  trade  representatives  were  to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  their  American  o>n- 
fr^es  and  rivals  they  would  have  to  learn  first  of  all  tne  gentle  art  of  teasing  mom^} 
out  of  thin  air.    *    *    * 
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Somewhere  hidden  away  behind  the  walls  of  some  Government  department  in  Lon- 
don there  must  be  concealed  one  of  the  finest  packs  of  prize  idiots  to  be  discovered 
anywhere.  *  *  *  The  undertaking  has  been  bundled  and  trifled  with  for  goodness 
knows  how  long.  We  have  pinned  all  our  past  faith  m  the  marvelous  British  faculty 
for  muddling  through  somehow.  In  this  case,  however,  it  would  seem  that  Britain 
is  not  even  going  to  muddle  through.    *    *    ♦ 

One  mav  argue  till  doomsday  on  paper,  taking  statistics  and  reckoning  on  tariff  ob- 
stacles and  the  other  impediments  to  trade  on  a  reciprocal  bajsis,  but  academic  reason- 
ing stops  dead  before  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  American  trade  and  commercial 
prestige  are  growing  at  the  expense  of  Britain's  corresponding  assets  in  a  manner 
which  suggests  that  uiere  is  something  radically  wrong  with  industrial  Britain's  general 
plan  of  campaign. 

It  is  interesting  to  get  these  little  tributes  from  our  rivals.  They 
appreciate  the  fact  more  and  more  that  small  American  manufac- 
turers are  now  taking  advantage  of  our  service  and  that  the  com- 
petition presented  by  the  Amencans  is  therefore  much  more  than  it 
was  in  tne  days  when  we  just  had  a  few  larger  export  houses. 


1MPROVBMENT    OP   FOREIGN    TRADE    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES    SINCE    THE    WAR    Aa 

COMPARED   WITH   OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection  have  you  any  statistics  showing 
the  relative  improvement  of  our  foreign  trade  since  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  England  and  our  other  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  trade  has  far  outdistanced  that  of  our  competitors 
in  the  rate  of  its  improvement.  The  following  figures  bring  tnat  fact 
out  very  clearly : 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


rmtad  States... 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Oermany 


Monthly  averaees,  in 
millions  of  doflars. 


1921-22 


531 
634 
297 
165 


Since  July  l, 
1922. 


608 
662 
286 
HI 


Per  cent  of  change. 


15  per  cent  increase. 
5  per  cent  increase. 
4  per  cent  decrease. 
14  per  cent  decrease. 


Some  very  striking  evidence  of  our  greatly  improved  foreign-trade 
position  at  present  as  compared  with  its  pre-war  status  is  Drought 
out  in  this  table  which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  It 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  we  are  outdistancing  our  rivals  and 
must  therefore  strengthen  our  service  in  this  field. 

Comparison  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium^  and  Germany  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  the  latest  year  available 
to  the  pre-war  narmaL 

[Amounts  expressed  in  thousands  of  daUars.] 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

1913 

1921-22 

Ratio 
1921-22 
to  1913. 

1913 

1921-22 

Ratio 
1921-22 
to  1913. 

1913         1921-22 

Ratio. 
1921-22* 
to  1913. 

I'ai  ted  states... 
t  aited  Kingdom 

1,893,900 
3,741,048 
1,625,317 
974,623 
2,563  186 

2.608,009 
4,114,973 
1,932,962 
706,567 
1,051,096 

1.38 

1.10 

1.19 

.72 

.41 

2,364,500 
3,089,353 
1,327,882 
717,162 
2,403,142 

3,771,182 

3,490,662 

1,637,656 

472,002 

900,900 

1.60 

1.13 

1.23 

.66 

.38 

4.258.400  6,379,191 

6.830.401  7,605,625 
2,053,199  3,570,518 
1,691,775   1,178,569 
4,966,327  1,960,990 

1.50 
1.11 
1.21 

Belgium 

.70 

(^many 

.39 
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INDORSEMENT  OP  WORK  OF  BUREAU  BY  TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  connection  with  the  case  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole,  I  would  like 
to  hand  you  for  inclusion  in  the  record  three  very  brief  statements 
recently  sent  to  the  bureau  by  representative  trade  oi^anizations. 

Instead  of  accepting  the  kind  invitations  of  some  of  these  associa- 
tions to  send  their  executives  down  to  appear  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  we  thought  that  it  might  save  the  time  of  the 
committee  and  accomplish  as  much  if  written  resolutions  of  each  of 
these  associations  were  presented  which  could  be  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

Here  is  one  from  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association, 
which  represents  some  700  of  the  leading  exporters  in  the  country, 
indorsing  very  emphatically  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Will  you  read  that,  please?    I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Klein.  This  resolution  was  passed  October  26  last. 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  in  convention 
asBembled  desires  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  ren<iered  t<i 
its  various  members  in  the  development  of  their  foreign  trade.  This  help  in  all  it.< 
various  phases  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  of  American  export  businevt-. 
The  association  has  noted  with  satisfaction  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  facilities  of 
this  bureau,  the  broadening  scope  of  its  work,  and  the  improvements  in  its  or^n- 
ization  and  personnel  brought  about  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Herbert  Hoo^•i*r 
and  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  ana  it  now  desires  to  record  its  emphatic  opinion  that  thi- 
department  should  receive  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the  Appropriation- 
Committees  of  the  Congress  most  favorable  consideration  in  the  matter  of  the  ap])n>- 
priation  of  funds  for  its  maintenance  and  enlargement. 

We  urge  that  nothing  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  normal  expansion  of  the  us«'fiil 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  and  that  the  plans  oi  it- 
directors  to  increase  its  scope  be  accorded  favorable  consideration. 

In  connection  with  that  I  would  like  to  add  another  paragraph 
which  appeared  later  in  the  resolutions  of  this  organization : 

There  is  no  centralized  bureau  or  individuals  who  are  giving  the  aid  and  aaBistau«» 
to  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  that  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Foroici. 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  this  countr\-  de- 
pends to  a  large  measure  upon  foreign  trade.  This  foreign  trade,  we  are  informed  I'*. 
many  of  our  members,  is  now  picking  up  and  it  would  be  tragic  not  to  give  them  ali 
the  support  possible  by  our  Government.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  government  a! 
agency  that  is  more  productive  of  direct  results  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  proi»|)ent> 
of  this  country  than  the  information  and  service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of  Fohmj!. 
and  Domestic  Commerce  under  the  very  able  and  practical  iaeas  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

That  comes  from  business  men  who  are  in  position,  I  think,  to 
speak  with  authority  on  this  particular  problem,  because  of  their 
very  direct  association  with  the  work  at  hand. 

I  should  like  also  to  submit  a  very  brief  statement  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men,  Seot^raber 
30,  1922.  That  association  is  comprised  of  38,000  members  tnrough- 
out  the  country. 

We  have  been  making  a  special  effort  to  bring  the  work  of  the 
bureau  to  meet  their  needs  and  help  them  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  credit.  In  our  development  of  foreign  trade  that  is  one  thing 
about  which  in  the  past  we  have  known  very  little.  We  have  known 
about  the  manufacturing,  and  we  have  known  certain  things  about 
shipping,  but  foreign  credit  has  been  a  field  in  which  we  have  mado 
relatively  little  progress.  It  is  especially  gratifving  to  the  bureau 
to  have  such  a  statement  as  this  coming  in  entirely  unsolicited. 
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The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  having  a  membership  of  38,000,  at  their  annual  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City  during  the  week  ended  September  30,  1922: 

We  recognize  that  liberal  credits  must  be  extended  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  secure 
foothold  in  foreign  trade.  The  exhaustion  of  facilities  in  other  countries  for  buying 
of  us  other  than  on  liberal  credit  terms  must  be  appreciated  and  our  arrangements 
accordingly  made. 

The  intensivenesB  of  our  domestic  commerce  has  diminished  the  understanding 
^nerally  that  an  outlet  is  needed  for  some  of  our  commodities  in  other  countries.  A 
careful  survey,  however,  clearly  reveals  this  potent  fact  that  the  maximum  of  our 
productive  powers  can  not  be  absorl)ed  in  internal  trade.  Some  of  our  production 
must  find  its  way  into  other  countries. 

Granting  the  correctness  of  this  thesis,  it  is  desirable  not  alone  but  exceedingly  wise 
for  our  Government  to  devote  more  attention  and  more  of  its  resources  to  the  cultiva- 
tio;i  of  foreign  trade.  Congress  in  its  appropriations  should  be  reasonably  generous  to 
this  end .  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  should  be  granted  sufficient 
resources  for  the  carrying  on  of  its  various  agencies  and  plans  without  ftnancial  restric- 
tions that  our  foreign  trade  may  be  effectively  assisted  oy  this  governmental  agency. 
When  takine  into  account  the  appropriations  made  annually  for  the  conduct  of  various 
agencies  of  uie  Government  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  proportion  for  this  particular 
work  is  much  too  small. 

Foreign  trade  is  an  important  factor  in  the  maintaining  of  our  prosperity  and  the 
Nation  at  large  should  become  more  familiar  with  its  direct  relations  to  our  commerce. 

In  other  words,  they  are  beginning  to  sense  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  question  of  domestic  credits — and  there  is  a  very 
direct  relationship. 

A  few  months  ago  we  saw  on  every  street  comer  impromptu  shoe 
stores,  temporary  phonograph  estahlishments,  fly-by-night  retail 
outlets  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

The  exclusive  purpose  of  those  establishments  was  to  provide 
outlets  for  great  manufacturing  plants  that  simply  were  choked  with 
unsold  surplus.  If  those  plants  had  recognized  a  year  or  two  ago 
the  value  of  an  intelligent  foreign  distribution  of  a  small  fraction  of 
their  total  output — we  will  say  5  or  10  per  cent — the  domestic  trade 
woiJd  not  have  been  subject  to  this  deluge  of  dumping  and  the 
result  would  have  been,  of  course,,  a  much  more  stable  situation. 

In  other  words,  with  a  little  foresight  and  with  the  development  of 
a  small  outlet  abroad,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  build  up  a  moderate 
foreign  market  and  then  in  times  of  stress  take  up  the  slack  at  a 
large  number  of  different  points  in  the  machinery.  But  these  firms 
had  not  taken  the  opportunitv  to  look  into  foreign  opportunities. 
They  suffered  accordmgly,  and  the  whole  domestic  credit  situation 
was  pretty  seriously  impaired. 

That  is  the  angle  at  which  the  foreign  trade  situation  affects  and  is 
looked  upon  by  the  38,000  credit  men  of  the  country.  They  are 
anxious,  of  course,  to  alleviate  a  situation  like  that,  and  they  are 
now  trying  with  all  of  their  resources  to  help  us  in  our  work. 

They  actually  have  assigned  one  of  their  staff  to  come  down  and 
spend  three  days  a  week  in  the  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic 
Commerce  to  go  over  the  data  we  collect  on  the  foreign  situation  and 
transmit  important  facts  to  the  38,000  members  of  their  organization. 

And  we  are  now  making  further  efforts  to  see  how  we  can  help 
them  even  more  in  connection  with  the  exchange  of  ledger  experience 
of  firms  dealing  with  the  same  foreign  customers.  They  are  devel- 
oping a  mutual  credit  information  service  and  by  interchanging  infor- 
mation on  the  credit  and  standing  of  various  foreign  jBrms  they  are 
able  to  help  their  members  very  considerably. 
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We  can  be  of  very  material  assistance  to  them  in  that  field.  We 
have  records  in  one  of  our  divisions  which  are  going  to  be  of  excellent 
help  to  them,  data  on  something  like  100,000  foreign  firms,  which 
have  been  sent  in  bv  our  attach^  and  consuls  in  the  foreign  cities. 
This  is  a  mass  of  information  which  is  invaluable.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  intend  to  displace  or  duplicate  the  information  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  banks  and  mercantile  agencies,  but  we  can  supply  a  good 
deal  of  data  which  they  do  not  have  on  hand.  We  do  not  give  out 
credit  information  as  such,  but  we  can  give  out  a  wealth  of  general 
merchandising  information  that  is  invaluable  to  the  credit  men. 

Ours  is  an  educational  institution,  gentlemen,  from  more  phases 
than  one. 

As  a  concluding  bit  of  evidence  with  reference  to  this  particular 
field,  I  want  to  submit  for  the  record  the  expressions  of  opinion  of 
two  other  national  organizations. 

The  first  is  from  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  which  is 
widely  known  for  its  annual  meetings  which  bring  together  2.000 
delegates  everv  year.  They  have  declared  themselves  rather  em- 
phatically.    Tney  state: 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  ever>'  rational 
effort  for  economy,  but  in  view  of  the  very  great  importance  for  the  general  welfan* 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  steaay  and  effective  promotion  of  our  forei^t 
trade,  which  bears  such  a  vital  relation  to  the  well  being  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country,  we  venture  at  this  time  to  submit  to  you  the  following  statement 
in  support  of  our  belief,  that  retrenchments  in  the  supply  of  those  govemnientai 
agencies  directly  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  commerce  is  not  neces*- 
sarily  economy,  and  may,  in  fact,  imless  effected  with  tne  greatest  rare,  becx)nu» 
wasteful  extravagance,  by  contributing  to  a  diminution  of  those  successful  commercial 
activities  which  produce  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  total  governmental  revenue. 

That  is  a  phase  upon  which  no  other  resolution  has  touched,  and 
one  of  very  direct  importance,  fitting  into  this  question  of  the  in- 
direct contributions  this  bureau  is  making  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Government. 

The  resolution  then  enlarges  upon  the  number  of  different  phases 
of  the  importance  of  foreign  trade,  and  follows : 

Somewhere  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  our  total  production  is  devoted  to  foreign 
trade. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  measure  the  relative  importance  of  our  foreigrn  trade  bv 
establishing  the  exact  proportion  which  it  bears  to  our  total  trade  is  fallacioufl. 

Because  a  reduction  in  foreign  demand  may  drastically  depress  prices;  because 
unforeseen  price  changes  may  play  havoc  with  profits  and  result  in  unemployment;  and 
because  the  cumulative  buvmg  capacity  upon  which  American  induste^'  prosper? 
depends  in  its  initiation  ana  for  its  maintenance  so  much  upon  the  profitable  sale  oi 
products  whose  prices  are  determined  in  international  markets,  our  interest  in  foreign 
trade  and  in  foreign  economic  conditions  exceeds  by  far  the  relative  importance 
suggested  by  the  10  or  20  per  cent  which  our  foreign  trade  is  of  our  total  trade  value. 

One-fifth  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  population  depend  for  their  livelihood 
on  foreign  trade. 

Every  industry  exports  some  part  of  its  finished  products. 

Most  industries  import  essential  raw  materials. 

Our  foreign  commerce  produces  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
Government. 

But  the  Government  has  devoted  to  foreign  trade  promotion  much  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  its  total  expenditures. 

In  fact,  if  the  committee  will  figure  up  and  see  just  what  per- 
centage $2,203,000  is  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the  whole 
Government  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  think  you  will  see  that  the 
fraction  1  per  cent  is  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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Private  concems  spend  an  average  of  7  per  cent  in  promoting  their  foreign  trade. 

Some  private  firms  each  spend  more  than  does  the  United  States  Government  in 
promoting  foreign  trade. 

It  ii!  a  legitimate  function  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  certain  foreign  trade 
promotion  which  can  not  or  should  not  be  handled  by  private  enterprise. 

American  business  with  foreign  countries  can  not  be  conducted  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  consular  service  or  without  protection  by  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

Private  firms  can  not  obtain  from  official  sources  information  which  may  be  readily 
available  to  commercial  attaches. 

Government  foreign  service  can  collect  information  which  small  producers  indi- 
vidually can  not  afford  to  g^ather. 

Government  foreign  service  avoids  duplication  of  effort  in  the  collection  of  data  of 
general  interest. 

There  is  no  economy  in  diminishing  the  sources  of  our  Government  revenues. 

Taxes  on  income  and  profits  supply  some  60  per  cent  of  our  Government  revenues. 

These  taxes  accrue  only  if  our  industries  operate  at  a  profit. 

This  profit  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  disposes  ot  our 
surplus  production  to  the  best  advantage. 

Cfustoms  duties  supply  some  4  per  cent  of  our  Government  revenues. 

The  duties  obviousljr  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  our  imports. 

The  greater  our  foreign  trade  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  revenues  based  on 
proHtfl  and  on  imports. 

The  more  Congress  grants  the  Government  departments  for  constructive  work 
whieh  can  not  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  the  greater  our  foreign  trade  will 
become. 

It  is  danfi;erous  to  weaken  an  organization  when  the  strain  upon  it  is  ^eatest. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  now  faced  by  renewed  foreign  competition  with  exchange 
everywhere  unfavorable  to  our  exports. 

That  last  statement  is  rather  important.  It  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  the  exchange  is  in  position  to  favor  our  exports; 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  foreign  consumer  wishes  to  buy  American 
produce  on  a  dollar  price,  the  American  manufacturer  is  in  disad- 
vantage. Probably  tne  silver  trading  countries  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Far  East  are  the  only  areas  where  we  have  occasionally  in  the  recent 
past  enjoyed  an  advantage.  In  the  main,  that  exchange  factor  will 
continue  rather  heavily  against  us.  That  is  one  of  the  big  things,  of 
course,  that  is  assisting  tne  German  exporters  as  against  ours,  and 
for  that  reason,  I  think  that  every  possible  effort  ought  to  iJe  made 
to  protect  the  interest  of  the  Americans  by  such  alert  watchfulness 
as  ass  been  noted  in  the  statements  of  our  British  competitors,  cited 
above.  * 

Foreign  ^vemments  are  reorganizing  and  greatly  increasing  the  government 
aervices  which  support  their  foreign  conmierce. 

It  is  the  part  of  prudence  and  of  economy  for  the  United  States  to  do  the  same  or 
at  least  maintain  its  present  activities. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  has  an 
underljring  membership  of  about  700,000 — that  is  to  say,  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  its  member  organizations — declared  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  in  May  of  this  year: 

The  chamber  expresses  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  its  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  services  rendered  to  the  producers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  business 
men  of  the  coimtry,  not  only  in  collecting  and  distributing  general  information  regard- 
ing commerce,  both  forei^  and  domestic,  but  in  cheerfully  and  promptly  complying 
with  every  request  for  the  information  and  advise  upon  any  particular  trade  or  industry. 

That  comes  from  the  largest  single  commercial  body  in  the  United 
States  and  is  a  pretty  clear  statement  of  its  firm  convictions. 

To  conclude  this  general  summary,  let  me  submit  the  statement 
of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  a  rather  comprehensive  body,  taking  in  no  less  than  134 
different  associations  of  advertising  agencies. 
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Mr.  O'Shaughnessey,  as  the  executive  secretary  of  that  body, 
declares  that — 

The  things  revealed  to  me  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  this  \'isit  passed  my 
highest  expectations. 

For  a  long  time  I  prided  myself  on  having  a  higher  opinion  of  the  efficiency  and  the 
utility  of  the  departments  of  Government  than  most  of  the  business  men  I  meet, 
but  as  high  as  ray  estimate  was  of  the  real  value  of  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
well,  it  wasn't  fair,  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  work  you  are  doing  in  merchandising  research,  including  those  phases  of  it 
which  fall  inside  the  threshold  of  the  constructive  advertising  agency,  is  as  thorough, 
exhaustive,  and  free  from  faults  and  waste  as  any  work  of  a  similar  character  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  notice,  and  1  have  in  mind  the  advertising  agents  who  operate  in 
this  difficult  modem  field. 

And  they,  of  course,  make  a  rather  comprehensive  study  of  market- 
ing abroad  and  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  bill,  if  you  have  finished,  Doctor. 
Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  the  item  for  salaries  remains  the  same.  For 
1923  it  was  $232,510,  and  for  1924  your  estimates  are  the  same 
amount. 

COMMERCIAL   ATTACHES. 

For  commercial  attach6s  the  appropriation  for  1923  was  $200, 0(K) 
and  your  estimate  now  is  $225,000.  Will  you  explain  the  reasons  for 
this  proposed  increase  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  small  increase,  which  I  think  is  a  bit  smaller 
than  the  one  requested  last  year,  is  to  be  used  for  a  general  strength- 
ening of  the  organization.  We  shall  not,  if  the  increase  is  granted, 
put  m  more  than  one  additional  office.  If  Russia  opens  up  we  shall 
certainly  want  to  put  a  commercial  attache  office  in  Moscow  because 
of  two  considerations.  One  of  those  is  Russia's  position  as  a  possible 
exporter  of  wheat  in  competition  with  American  farm  products  in 
western  Europe  and  the  other  is  the  possibilities  of  Russia  a^^  a 
consumer  of  American  products,  primardy,  agricultural  implements, 
railn^ad  supplies  and  machinery  used  in  railway  construction.  It  is 
possible  that  if  Russia  opens  up  we  will  need  an  office  there.  If  we 
are  not  able  to  go  into  Russia  we  shall  possibly  open  an  office  in 
Stockholm  and  probably  in  Vienna.  We  have  no  office  in  Stock- 
holm but  we  have  opened  one  in  Vienna. 

We  have  recently  recognized  the  three  new  republics  across  the 
Baltic  Sea  from  Stockholm,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  have  a 
general  strengthening  of  our  staff  in  that  vicinity,  possibly  Riga, 
Christiania,  or  Stockholm.  There  are  very  substantial  reasons  for 
strengthening  our  organization  in  that  area  because  of  its  proximity 
to  Russia  and  the  competition  of  German  exports  there  with  our 
goods.  The  new  republics  there  are  looking  for  loans  and  that  will 
necessitate  our  having  a  commercial  observer  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  onpage  12  there  are  some  slight  changes  in 
the  language  of  the  bill.     Woiud  you  mind  explaining  that  i 

Mr.  AXEiN.  We  were  authorized  last  year  to  use  the  appropriation 
for  necessary  janitor  and  messenger  service.  You  will  notice  the  new 
wording  is  slightly  different  from  that,  adding  the  words  *' traveling 
and  subsistence  expense  of  officers  and  employees." 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  imagine  that  is  new  legislation. 
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Mr.  Klein.  That  probably  will  have  to  be  taken  up  with  the  legis- 
lative bill,  particularly  that  clause  in  parentheses.  That  clearly  is  of 
legislative  character.     The  same  is  true  of  these  other  features. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Here  is  another  item.  You  make  a  change  from 
$2,500  to  $2,750  per  annum  in  the  salary  for  experts  in  foreign 
service. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  for  putting  in  a  slightly  better  ^rade  of  clerks 
in  the  department.  We  nnd  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  effi- 
cient employees  at  $2,500  for  the  foreign  service..  That  was  put  in 
two  years  ago  and  we  still  have  trouble  in  locating  efficient  young 
men  who  can  live  abroad  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of  commercial 
attaches,  I  would  like  to  introduce  in  the  record  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Export  Trade,  a  prominent  New  i  ork 
commercial  journal: 

THE   COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT  FOREIGN   SERVICE. 
[From  Export  Trade,  September  9, 1922.] 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  no  publicitv  has  attendea  the 
quiet  reorganization  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  oi  Commerce  which 
has  been  effected  since  Herbert  Hoover  entered  the  Cabinet.  The  high  caliber  of 
recent  ap]>ointment8  deserves  especial  comment. 

The  recently  appointed  commercial  attach^  to  Paris  who  is  now  in  the  United 
States  preparing  for  his  departure,  represents  probably  the  highest  type  of  Govern- 
ment official  abroad.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  post  of  commercial  attach^  in 
an  important  country  is  one  of  the  most  exacting  in  Government  service.  Not  only 
must  the  attach 6  be  well  informed  in  international  affairs  and  general  economics,  but 
he  must  have  a  business  man's  instinct  and  a  practical  viewpoint  which  will  permit 
him  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  our  exporters  and  importers.  He  must,  moreover, 
be  able  to  interpret  current  conditions  to  the  American  business  public,  and  in  these 
critical  days  it  is  essential  that  he  be  able  to  analyze  economic  conditions  and  segre- 
gate propaganda  from  the  reports  reaching  him.  The  newly-appointed  attach^  to 
Paris  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  which  fits  him  particularly  well  for 
this  service.  Prior  to  a  short  assignment  in  Cuba  he  resigned  the  position  of  adviser 
to  an  important  New  York  commercial  company  which  he  has  held  for  the  past  three 
vears.  Previouslv  he  was  commercial  attach^  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Madrid, 
bis  educational  background  includes  postgraduate  work  in  Spanish,  German  and 
French  universities. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  apparently  striving  to  balance  promotion  within 
the  service  with  the  introduction  of  new  blood  from  the  commercial  field.  The  com- 
mercial attach^  to  Berlin  has  had  a  varied  experience  within  the  department,  while  the 
commercial  attach^  in  London,  both  of  whom  have  been  appointed  within  the  past 
year,  entered  the  government  service  from  commercial  life.  The  task  of  selecting  these 
unportant  officials  would  appear  to  an  outsider  to  be  a  relatively  simple  matter,  but 
when  attention  is  directed  to  the  varying  requirements  of  a  post  such  as  Peking  com- 
pared with  Buenos  Aires  the  difficulties  become  apparent.  In  Peking  the  depart- 
ment is  represented  by  a  man  who  has  had  18  years*  experience  in  China,  who  knows 
the  Chinese  language,  has  devoted  his  life  to  Chinese  conditions.  In  Buenos  Aires,  a 
post  which  does  not  require  such  an  erudite  back^ound,  the  department  has  placed 
a  business  man  who  for  15  years  represented  American  firms  in  L^tin  America. 

The  Brazilian  post  is  occupied  by  a  man  who,  besides  having  a  wide  knowledge  of 
I^tin  American  affairs,  is  of  unusual  physical  stren^h.  It  is  obvious  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  overlook  the  climatic  factor  in  appointing  the  commercial  attacn^  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  department  has  inaugurated  the  practice  of  sending 
younger  men  abroad  as  assistant  trade  commissioners,  who  are  understudies  to  the 
tmde  commissioners  and  commercial  attach^.  This  development  makes  a  well- 
rounded  unit  of  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Assistant  trade 
commissioners  have  recently  been  sent  to  Shanghai,  Rio  and  Mexico  City.  The 
young  men  selected  for  these  positions  have  all  traveled  widely,  have  a  thorough 
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knowled^  of  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  have  had 
some  business  experience,  usually  as  foreign  representatives  of  an  American  firm. 

The  rejuvenation  of  this  service  is  obvious.    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  much 
of  this  reorganized  branch  of  our  Government  work. 

PBOMOTING   CX)MMERGE;   EUROPE   AND   OTHER   AREAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  promoting  commerce,  Europe 
and  other  areas^  including  investigations  in  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries, purchase  of  documents,  etc.  I  notice  that  your  estimate  for 
this  item  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Shreve,  if  I  may  note,  this  has  actually  been 
increased  by  $100,000.  The  original  appropriation  was  for  $379,100, 
and  that  included  $100,000  for  expense  of  branch  offices  in  the 
United  States.     You  will  notiee  in  one  of  the  brackets  on  page  16  it  is 

Erovided  *Hhat  not  more  than  $100,000  of  the  foregoing  sum  shall 
e  used  for  the  expenses  of  branch  offices  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  desire  that  to  go  out? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  want  to  isolate  that  with  a  view  of  putting  those 
district  or  branch  offices  on  a  separate  fund,  which  has  been  raised 
from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Our  fund  for  European  work  is  to  be  increased  by  $100,000.  That 
is  a  very  considerable  expansion  in  one  of  our  largest  sums  and  it 
requires  some  little  explanation.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Europe  is  still  our  great  foreign  market.  We  sell 
one-half  of  all  our  exports  to  Europe.  Before  the  war  she  was 
taking  about  60  per  cent  of  our  exports.  This  sum  would  be  expended 
for  improvement  in  our  facilities  tor  watching  the  changing  situations 
over  there.  It  hardly  requires  any  elaboration  on  my  part  to  bring 
out  to  the  committee  the  appalling  economic  confusion  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  enormous  stake  of 
about  seventeen  billion  dollars  tied  up  in  European  investments; 
eleven  billion  that  the  Government  has  lent  to  foreign  countries; 
in  addition  to  that  two  billions  which  private  firms  have  lent  to 
foreign  Governments;  and  in  addition  to  that  four  billions  have  been 
lent  by  our  merchants  on  open  foreign  credits. 

No  one  is  in  position  to  say  that  the  clouds  have  been  lifted  alto- 
gether. The  uncertainty  as  to  currency  continues,  as  does  the  uncer- 
tainty in  the  poUtical  situation.  The  general  international  confusion 
there  affects  very  directly  bur  enormous  stake  and  we  must  con- 
siderably increase  our  stan  of  observers  over  there  if  we  are  to  watch 
the  changing  factors  of  the  situation. 

Let  me  mention  one  phase  of  the  whole  thing,  namely,  the  matter 
of  the  foreign  debts  to  our  Government.  Our  men  are  reporting 
fully  each  month  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  factors  in  each  one  oi 
the  European  countries.  Every  month  we  send  out  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  what  is  actually  the  condition  of  each  European  nation. 
For  example,  we  have  here  in  the  Commerce  Reports  which  came  out 
yesterday  a  ca^le  review  of  Western  Europe.  In  that  is  a  summary  of 
the  general  situation  such  as  a  creditor  would  require  regarding  the 
assets  of  one  of  his  debtors  about  whom  there  was  some  uncertamty. 

We  have  developed  this  service  until  it  is  very  effective  and  im- 
mensely valuable  to  our  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants. 

Every  one  of  our  observers  there  is  required  to  send  in  a  state- 
ment like  this  at  least  once  a  month,  giving  an  economic  picture  of 
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the  situation  so  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  Ist  of  the  month  we 
are  able  to  lay  before  bankers  and  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  an  expert  analysis  of  the  situation  by  our  trained 
experts  who  know  their  business  and  understand  what  is  to  be 
checked  up  in  each  country.  Data  on  the  industrial  situation,  the 
Government's  financial  condition,  unemployment  figures,  shipping, 
etc. 

In  other  words,  the  present  and  near  future  will  be  the  most 
crucial  time  for  the  expansion  of  the  service  in  that  particular  field. 
Oar  facilities  now  do  not  enable  us  to  watch  it  with  sufficient  care. 
The  other  day  an  important  bank  failure  occurred  in  one  of  the 
countries  over  there.  We  ought  to  have  had  an  observer  in  that 
particular  section  who  could  have  foreseen  that  failure  a  week  or 
two  weeks  in  advance  and  warnings  could  then  have  been  sent  to 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  this  country. 

PROPOSED   NEW   OFFICES. 

Our  program  under  this  enlarged  fund  would  call  for  the  establish- 
ment 01  new  offices  in  Berne,  Switzerland;  Budapest;  Ottawa,  Canada; 
and  in  South  Russia  (if  it  opens  up) ;  in  Alexandria,  Egypt;  in  Czecho- 
slovakia; and  in  Bulgaria.  We  snould  also  strengthen  our  organiza- 
tion in  Rome  and  Madrid  by  adding  men  who  can  cover  the  industrial 
areas  adjacent  to  those  capitals;  for  instance,  in  the  industrial  north 
of  Italy,  where  are  centered  the  factories  making  automobiles,  tires, 
etc.,  and  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  where  there  is  much  competition  with 
our  South  ^Vmerican  trade.  Barcelona  is  also  a  great  importer  of 
cotton,  and  we  want  to  stimulate  the  shipment  of  cotton-manufac- 
turing machinery  to  that  section.  The  bureau  wants  to  adhere  to  the 
policy  very  clearly  declared  by  this  committee  last  year  against  any 
program  of  traveling  trade  commissioners,  because  of  the  expense  of 
traveling.  With  that  in  view,  we  want  to  concentrate  upon  resident 
exnerts  and  build  up  a  more  economical,  lasting  service.  May  I 
elaborate  upon  the  increase? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Klein. 'The  situation  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  which  can  be 
covered  by  the  man  we  would  have  attached  to  the  Madrid  office,  is 
very  important  because  of  the  competitive  factor  I  mentioned,  and 
also  the  possibility  of  markets  there  for  machinery,  liunber,  and 
equipment  for  their  factories,  which  are  improving  constantly.  Our 
trade  in  the  last  year  with  Spain  as  a  whole  was  70  per  cent  more  than 
it  was  in  the  fiscal  year  1913-14.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  though  during 
the  present  year  our  Spanish  trade  will  be  double  what  it  was  in  1913 
and  1914.  That  in  itself  is  an  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of 
the  situation  there  which  we  have  to  watch. 

The  Canadian  problega  is  perhaps  even  more  important  in  many 
Ways.  We  are  constantly  getting  queries  as  to  the  advisability  of 
Americans  establishing  factories  in  Canada.  In  some  instances  that 
is  wise,  so  far  as  marketing  within  the  British  Empire  is  concerned. 
Canadian  factories  do  enjoy  advantages  bjr  being  within  the  Empire, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  such  a  policy  is  not  overdone.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  American  when  he  nears  of  the  preference  against 
American  exports  to  Canada  is  to  rush  over  and  put  up  a  branch 
factory.  There  are  certain  considerations  that  go  out  against  such 
a  policy,  and  we  are  called  upon  more  and  more  to  advise  manufac- 
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turers  upon  that  question.  About  $2,000,000,000  of  American  money 
is  in  Canada  now,  and  we  must  see  that  this  tetidency  moves  along 
intelligent  lines  and  not  impulsively. 

So  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  I  may  say  our  trade  is  about 
$200,000,000  a  year.  It  has  increased  about  52  per  cent  over  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  Another  vital  factor  requiring  our  close  ob- 
servation is  the  two  billion  dollars  of  our  investments  in  Italy. 

I  may  call  the  committee's  attention  in  that  connection  to  a 
survey  published  in  Commerce  Reports  day  before  yesterday  touching 
the  Italian  industrial  situation.  Recent  political  reports  from  that 
country  aroused  some  speculation  as  to  our  large  investments  in 
that  country.  The  moment  a  disturbance  of  that  kind  occurs  our 
bureau  hears  from  centers  all  over  this  country  which  are  interested. 
Queries  come  in  as  to  all  kinds  of  financial  and  commercial  problems. 
The  American  Government,  which  has  loaned  a  very  large  amount 
to  the  Italian  Government,  ought  to  know  what  the  situation  there 
means  to  experts  on  the  spot  wnose  duty  it  is  to  follow  all  economic 
matters  very  closely.  The  rather  surprising  review  which  we  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Commerce  Reports  is  at  variance  with  the  usual 
?reconceived  opinion  and  points  out  the  stability  of  that  country, 
t  is  authoritative  and  complete,  and  will  have  a  quieting  and  salutary 
effect  in  calming  any  fears  that  may  arise  regarding  conditions  over 
there.  The  business  community  is  showing  more  and  more  con- 
fidence in  the  bureau's  reports.  It  is  realizing  the  value  of  an  im- 
partial expert  point  of  view.  The  bureau  has  no  financial  interests 
of  its  own  in  view  and  is  only  seeking  to  explain  the  situation  as  it 
affects  our  commerce  and  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  ** Commerce  Reports"  have  a  large  circulation  i 

Mr.  Klein.  The  paid  circulation,  which  does  not  cost  the  Treasury 
a  cent,  has  doubled  within  the  last  year.  It  is  the  only  paid  publica- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  which  that  can  be  said.  That  is  per- 
haps the  best  indication  of  its  value.  The  subscription  price  is  9S 
a  year,  and  more  than  one  manufacturer  has  told  me  that  it  was 
worth  $20  to  him.     All  they  pay  for  is  the  paper  and  the  printing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  covered  in  detail  the  points  where  you 
wish  to  place  commercial  attaches  or  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  entirely.  With  reference  to  Switzerland,  I  wouhi 
say  that  our  trade  is  double  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  was  it  before  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  $25,000,000;  it  is  now  over  $47,000,000.  In  the 
case  of  Egypt  a  very  interesting  situation  has  arisen.  Our  trade 
with  Egypt  is  about"  $40,000,000  a  year.  We  are  importing  con- 
siderable cotton  from  Egypt  and  we  are  findinag  a  very  considerable 
market  there  for  our  products.  The  outlook  is  promising.  The 
department  now  has  no  agents  in  Egypt.  The  purpose  is  to  establish 
an  office  in  Alexandria  and  carry  on  a  careful  stuav  of  the  possibili- 
ties  for  American  products  in  Egypt. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF  AMERICAN  ATTACHES  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  has  been  accomplished  at  the  various  points 
where  commercial  attaches  have  been  appointed  ? 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Take,  first  of  all,  the  office  at  Athens,  which  was  in- 
stalled as  a  result  of  the  last  appropriation.  That  office  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  operations  and  consequences  of  the  Greek  f  orceil 
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loan  law,  a  serious  problem  mentiotied  by  Mr.  Salmon,  of  the  Athens 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  came  before  this  committee  last  January 
and  described  the  very  disturbed  situation  in  Greece,  because  of  this 
forced  loan  law.  Tms  legislation  enabled  the  Greek  Government 
to  confiscate  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  property,  including  goods  in 
transit.  It  could  take  over  various  commodities  and  intrude  upon 
transactions  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions.  The  result  was  a  very 
serious  confusion  of  our  trade  with  Greece,  and  the  office  was  estab- 
lished to  watch  that  situation  and  protect  our  trade  interests.  We 
had  to  send  a  man  down  from  Constantinople  after  the  committee 
recommended  it  and  the  office  was  opened  up.  We  were  able  to  survey 
the  actual  operation  of  the  law  for  the  first  time,  and  this  resulted  in 
saving  a  very  considerable  amount  to  American  firms  doing  business 
there.  The  total  business  between  the  two  countries  runs  con- 
siderably over  $50,000,000  a  year.  A  large  part  of  that  was  directly 
involved  in  this  problem. 

"  It  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  situation  in  Greece 
and  the  Near  East  will  be  in  an  imcertain  state,  and  American  com- 
merce is  therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  had  an  office  established 
at  Athens  to  look  after  its  interests. 

Among  the  other  definite  investigations  that  were  largely  made 

Possible  by  the  increases  in  the  last  appropriation  was  a  study  of  the 
'rench  lumber  situation  recently  concluded.  This  report  was  widely 
circulated  after  having  been  prepared  by  the  enlarged  staff  at  our 
Paris  office.  We  were  also  able  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  Nether- 
lands shipping  situation,  which  is  of  particular  importance  in  view  of 
the  present  shipping  discussion.  The  Netherlanas  had  been  one  of 
our  important  suppRers  of  shipping  facilities,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
timely  and  important  to  have  such  a  survey  at  this  time. 

We  also  undertook  a  thorough  study  of  the  Spanish  petroleum 
trade,  which  has  been  in  a  crucial  condition  and  involved  American 
shipping  and  commercial  interests  running  into  millions.  The  inves- 
tigation at  our  enlarged  Madrid  office  was  therefore  undertaken. 

Germany's  commercial  competition  and  position. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  our  expansion  since  July  1, 
however,  was  the  survey  of  the  German  industrial  situation,  which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Berlin  office  with  an  added  staff.  This  is 
probably  one  of  a  series  of  successive  surveys  of  this  vital  problem 
which  we  shall  have  to  make  at  that  office.  As  a  result  of  this  appro- 
priation we  were  able  to  put  in  the  Berlin  office  a  high-grade  expert 
who  knows  the  industrial  situation  in  Germany,  especiafly  the  trade 
in  machinery,  iron,  and  steel.  This  German  problem  has  a  twofold 
significance,  one  as  a  possible  competitor  with  the  United  States  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  other  as  affording  an  American 
market.  Mr.  Shreve  has  just  asked  about  the  effects  of  German 
conditions. 

You  will  remember  last  year  we  had  something  on  this  in  the 
hearings.  I  ventured  to  make  the  prediction  at  that  time  that 
Germany's  competition  would  not  be  as  serious  as  it  looked,  and  it 
may  be  said  now  that  she  is  not  a  serious  potential  competitor  of 
American  exporters,  especially  in  the  South  American  countries. 
However  there  is  some  possibility  of  future  German  competition  in 
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nearby,  short  haul  markets  and  especially  where  they  have  had  old 
connections  to  trade  on.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East,  their  trade  ccmnections  (which  were  their  leading 
asset  including  agencies  and  other  sales  arrangements)  were  strong 
before  the  war,  but  they  have  now  been  obliterated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  the  haul  is  on  equality,  what  is  the  chance  of 
competition  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  At  present,  not  very  much.  One  of  their  great 
obstacles  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  their  raw  materials 
must  be  bought  abroad  where  the  mark  is  worth  very  little.  Ger- 
many is  not  productive  of  very  many  raw  materials.  Take  for  in- 
stance copper.  You  can  not  go  very  lar  in  the  industrial  field  with- 
out copper.  It  must  be  bought  from  us  at  verv  high  mark  quota- 
tions. The  same  is  true  of  zinc  and  lead.  The  only  material  of 
which  Germany  holds  any  native  supply  is  potash. 

The  result  is  her  competitive  threat  to  us  has  been  considerably 
cut  down.  Nevertheless,  she  is  be^innmg  to  mend  her  situation  some- 
what, though  her  currency  troubles  are  still  serious.  The  trouble 
with  that  fluctuating  currency  is  not  that  the  mark  is  low — it  is 
that  it  is  fluctuating.  We  are  dealing  with  countries  where  the  cur- 
rency is  down  ridiculously  low;  for  example,  Colombia,  where  it  has 
been  down  to  1  cent  when  originally  it  was  a  dollar.  Where  there  is 
a  daily  fluctuation  no  manufacturer  knows  what  his  rent  or  fuel  is 
going  to  be  the  next  month  and  he  can  not,  therefore,  make  long- 
distance quotations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  trade  with  Germany  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  these  changes. 

Mr.  Kletn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And,  of  course,  with  Colombia  also  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

The  German  situation  must  be  watched  from  now  with  special 
care  because  of  the  possible  stabilization  of  their  currency  and  its 
consequent  reflex  on  our  trade.  If  this  currency  is  held  at  a  fairlv 
immooile  level  Germany's  commercial  and  industrial  position  will 
materially  change. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Does  it  come  within  the  province  of  your  department 
to  investigate  the  fluctuation  of  currency  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  owing  to  its  vital  bearing  on  our  exports. 
We  have  gotten  out  one  or  two  pamphlets  recently  on  the  Grerman 
question  which  I  think  are  the  best  summaries  now  in  print  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  promised  to  send  those  to  this  committee,  but 
I  have  not  seen  them. 

Mr.  KxEiN.  I  am  sorry  that  all  of  them  did  not  reach  you.  I  shall 
see  that  it  is  done.  Those  two  I  think  are  about  the  best  summaries 
of  the  German  mark  problem  coupled  with  a  report  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago  on  the  industrial  situation  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  touched  at  all  upon  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  made  that  the  mark  has  been  deliberately  depreciated  in 
order  to  allow  the  Germans  to  get  off  lightly  in  their  reparations 
payments? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  evidences  of  that  being  deliberately  done  to 
a  certain  extent. 
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Mr.  Grifpin.  Is  there  any  marked  fluctuation  of  the  German  mark 
to-day  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  has  been  fluctuating  very  spectacularly.  At  the 
present  time  it  runs  about  7,000  to  $1.  it  has'  been  vibrating  to 
almost  every  minor  breeze  that  comes  along.  The  resignation  of 
Lloyd-George  comes  along  and  down  goes  the  German  mark.  If 
Poincare  makes  a  violent  speech  down  goes  the  German  mark. 
Exactly  the  same  thing  has  nappened  in  every  countrv  where  you 
have  a  nonconvertible  currency.  It  requires  considerable  and  care- 
ful watching. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  possible  to  tell  how  much  of  the  German  mark 
has  been  issued  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  amount  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  present  circulation  of  paper  marks  is  something 
Uke  560,000,000,000.  If  it  were  at  its  original  value  of  23  cents  the 
amount  out  now  in  paper  .would  be  equivalent  to  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  country. 

The  advisaoility  of  American  manufacturers  establishing  branches 
in  Germany  was  a  question  which  came  up  recently.  A  very  careful 
analysis  was  made  of  that  whole  situation  and  an  enormous  amount 
of  data  was  collected  which  was  summarized  by  a  committee  of 
informal  advisers  appointed  by  Mr.  Hoover  outside  the  department, 
and  their  recommendations  and  conclusions  were  embodied  in  this 
survey.  They  considered  it  most  inadvisable  for  our  firms  to  open 
any  branch  factories  in  Germany  because  of  the  heavy  taxes  assessed, 
especially  on  industries,  the  constant  changes  in  the  commercial 
laws  over  there,  and  especially  because  of  the  continuous  fluctuation 
of  wa^e  schedules.  Tnis  report  was  of  great  value  to  American 
manuiacturers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  None  of  them  have  done  it,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  KleI!^.  Some  of  them  have  actually  undertaken  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  case  has  an  American  started  up  over 
there! 

Mr.  Klein.  One  large  holding  company  in  this  country  definitely 
planned  to  start  an  agricultural  implement  establishment  over  there. 
The  wisdom  of  this  committee's  report  to  the  department  was 
demonstrated  by  the  explanations  offered  when  three  of  the  large 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  announced  their  witn- 
drawal  from  business  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  became  of  this  company  that  proposed  to 
organize  an  agricultural  plant  in  Germany?  Did  they  get  to  the 
pomt  of  actuafly  establishmg  their  plant  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein,  I  do  not  think  they  got  that  far,  but  they  were  seriously 
considering  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  far  as  you  know  none  of  the  investors  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  actually  buying  material  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  My  impression  is  that  one  or  two  investors  have 
bought  plants.  They  bought  them  cheaply,  but  I  do  not  think 
much  has  been  done  m  the  matter. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
our  trade  up  to  date  with  Germany  on  the  record  year  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  discuss  that  to  any 
extent. 
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Mr.  Grifftn.  Have  you  any  facts  on  that  point  as  to  how  our  trade 
has  increased  since  the  treaty  of  peace  was  si^ed  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  has  been  quite  considerable  increase  in  our 
imports  from  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  our  exports  to  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  been  struggling  along  at  a  very  low  figure. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  comparative  figures  as  to  exports  and 
to  imports  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  them  at  hand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  it  shoma  be  available  I  should  think  it  would  be 
of  verygreat  advantage. 

Mr.  ExEiN.  I  shall  oe  glad  to  introduce  that  into  the  record — a 
table  particularly  with  re^rence  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  also  we  ought  to  have  the  figures  with 
reference  to  Austria  and  the  other  former  enemies  to  show  how  our 
interests  have  been  revived  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  probably  help  clarify  the 
situation  over  there  very  much. 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Germany y  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  in  1913  and  1914. 

[FiscAl  year  ending  Jane  30.] 


Oennany. 

Austria-Hungary. . . 
Turkey  (in  Europe) 


Exports. 


1913 


1331,684,212 

23,320,096 

2,217,073 


1914 


1344,794,276 

22,718,258 

2,160,289 


Imports. 


1913 


1118,963,071 

19,192,414 

9,917^890 


1914 


$189,919. 1.tfv 

2D,llO,v  ♦ 

8,296.:^'> 


o- 


Trade  of  the  United  States  in  post-war  years  with  Germany ,  Austria,  Hungary,  Czrch 
slovaiiaf  and  other  countries  receiving  territory  from  former  Austro- Hungarian  Em- 
pire. 

[Calendar  years.] 


Exports. 

Imports. 

1920 

1921 

9  months 
1922. 

1920 

$88,836,280 

1,792,418 

185,504 

10,159,776 

739, 114 

73,597 

22,311 

11,176,999 

1921 

9maiiihs 
1922. 

Germany 

$311,437,377 

19,237,495 

1,487,242 

7, 077, 679 

69,929,171 

972,041 
11,093,037 
31,330,913 

$372,380,232 

1,520,518 

193,605 

1,290,723 

24,787,888 

1,866,903 

5,037,989 

17,399,361 

$235,028,862 

1,210,119 

109,302 

900,829 

3,458,966 

1,305,565 

1,893,300 

12,505,923 

$80,279,943 

129,236 

8,318,596 

894,064 

44,948 

94,031 

5^170,897 

$83.394,7li^ 

Austria 

2,024,7^)6 

2ii.r>*> 

Hungary 

Csechoslovalria 

Poland  and  Danug. . . 
Yugoslavia,  Albania, 
and  Fiume 

l2,4l2,fOfi 

l,349.o,r» 

131. 742 

Roumania 

4fi2,.^l  • 

Turkey  in  Europe 

7.5li,i>4.> 

Figures  for  1919  are  not  available  except  for  Germany  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 


Oermany 

Turkey  in  Europe 
Roumania 


Exports,  1913. 


$92,761,314 

20,900,204 

6,588,432 


Imports.  1913. 


Sl0.6ffiv.141 
14, 165. 2Vi 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  tvith  Atutria,  Czechoslovakia^  and  Hungary. 


Calendar  year. 


1930. 
1921. 


1922: 


January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


Austria. 


Imports. 


91,792,418 
2,014,063 


Total 2,024,706 


244,163 
176,209 
266,130 
210,433 
297,788 
260,473 
161,863 
196, 141 
211,506 


Exports. 


$19,237,495 
1,520,518 


40^392 
45,148 
156.513 
49,458 
132, 139 
139,945 
170,632 
243,478 
232,414 


1,210,119 


Czechoslovakia. 


Imports. 


$10,159,776 
8,318,596 


1,044,817 
1,161,004 
1,891,496 
1,484,178 
1,631,096 
1,406,104 
1,137,870 
1,488,261 
1,165,708 


12,412,626 


Exports. 


$7,077,579 
1,290,723 


29,954 

85,366 

74,712 

67,719 

71,813 

141,497 

108,372 

175,728 

155,668 


Hungary. 


Imports. 


$185,504 
129,236 


1,422 
11,518 
25,099 
23,  U9 
47,352 
48,334 
13,068 
22,642 
18,601 


900,829 


211, 155 


Exports. 


$1,487,242 
193,605 


4,104 

30,572 

19,987 

8,84$ 

9,613 

12,266 

9,555 

7,093 

7,266 


100,302 


Trade  of  the  United  States  mth  Germany, 


Calendar  year  1919. 
Calendar  year  1920. 
Calendar  year  1921. 

Calendar  year  1922: 

January , 

February 

HarcJi 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

August 

September 

TotaL 


Germany. 


Imports. 


$10,608,141 
88,836,280 
80,279,943 


7,222,786 
8,901,154 
9,632,972 
8,496,759 
8,520,164 
9,595,551 
9,605,580 
10,737,193 
10,682,634 


83,394,793 


Exports. 


$92,761,314 
311,437,377 
372,380,232 


23,069,195 
22,053,385 
35,657,569 
31,102,338 
26,106,897 
28,191,272 
20,215,232 
26,316,517 
21,716,457 


235,028,862 


There  is  one  phase  of  theh*  commercial  position  which  we  have  to 
watch  very  closely,  namely,  the  spread  of  American  manufacturing 
methods  in  Europe  during  and  since  the  war.  Two  great  advantages 
have  been  in  favor  of  the  exporting  American  manufacturer.  One 
is  Yankee  ingenuity  in  invention  and  the  other  is  getting  out  quanti- 
ties of  stanoardized  products,  such  as  cheap  automobues,  watches, 
etc.     These  have  long  been  the  big  aids  of  our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  disregard  his  proximity  to  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  has  entered  into  it,  but  in  competing  with 
European  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  typewriters,  etc.,  tnere  is 
lugh^ade  steel  produced  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Since  the  war  a  new  situation  has  arisen  there  which  will  require 
this  bureau  to  watch  very  carefully.     In  the  first  place,  the  inventive 

Senius  of  the  Europeans  was  taxed  to  the  limit  during  the  war  to 
evise  new  methods  and  new  processes.  A  great  number  of  patents 
were  taken  out  and  latent  forces  in  industry  were  brought  into  play 
there  which  had  been  dormant  for  a  long  time.  Secondly,  as  a  result 
of  the  war  they  learned  to  a  large  extent  the  advantage  of  mass 
production. 
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The  manufacturer  of  the  French  '^75"  cannon  put  it  on  a  quantity 
basis.  Now  we  are  noticing  considerable  decrease  in  export  of 
certain  types  of  machines  to  Europe,  such  as  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  we  are  wondering  whether  the  European  manufacturer  has 
cut  in  on  our  sales  over  there  by  adopting  this  standardizing  method. 
In  other  words,  we  feel  the  need  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of 
European  factory  methods.  Has  that  standardized  process  become 
a  permanent  feature  there  ?  In  certain  European  industries  it  has 
failed  badly.  But  in  cheaper  lines  of  tools  and  small  machines  we 
are  losing  out  and  many  of  our  manufacturers  are  urging  us  to  study 
this  serious  situation  for  them.  For  instance,  the  "American 
Machinist,"  a  leading  trade  publication  in  its  issue  for  October,  asks 
for  such  investigations  of  this  spread  of  standardization  in  Europe. 
It  is  a  Question  that  affects  almost  every  one  of  our  4,000  manuiac- 
turers  of  tools  and  machinery  because  if  Europe  has  taken  a  leaf  out 
of  our  experience  in  adopting  this  method  it  will  mean  serious  com- 
petition in  this  country.  South  America,  and  the  Far  East.  Before 
the  war  about  40  per  cent  of  all  our  machinery  exports  were  sold  in 
Europe.  That  has  been  declining  steadily  until  now  about  18  per 
cent  is  being  sold  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  has  been  the  change  as  indicated  by  the  per- 
centage since  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  former  enemies  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  of  material  that  has  been 
shipped  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes.  How  do  our  exports  compare  now  with  what 
they  were  in  the  beginning  and  after  the  revival  of  commercial 
relations  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  been  falling  off.  That  is,  there  is  a  decline 
from  the  period  immediately  after  the  armistice  in  1919  and  1920, 
when  there  was  an  enormous  demand  for  machinery  to  supply  the 
machinery  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war  or  made  into  the  war 
supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  not  the  depreciation  of  their  currency  partly 
explain  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Undoubtedly,  but  our  people  are  more  interested  in 
knowing  whether  this  is  a  temporary  situation  or  more  lasting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  never  talk  payment  in 
terms  of  currencv  with  reference  to  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Ultimately  all  trade  is  settlea  in  terms  of  goods,  but 
of  course  the  interior  value  of  the  mark  as  explained  in  that  pamplilet 
affects  the  purchasing  power  of  Germany.  Frequently  triangular 
exchanges  oi  merchandise  is  the  means  oi  settlement. 

AMERICAN  FOOD  EXPORTS  TO   EUROPE. 

There  is  another  European  problem  on  which  we  have  had  most 
insistent  demands  for  more  information  and  that  is  the  changiDg 
food  situation.  Europe,  of  course,  has  long  been  the  greatest  foreign 
market  for  American  foodstuffs.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  ex- 
ported foodstuffs  go  to  Europe.  For  that  reason  we  must  watch 
the  European  food  situation  as  closely  as  we  possibly  can.  The 
new  appropriation  which  the  committee  made  available  has  been 
partly  used  to  watch  that  matter  and  we  are  getting  from  the  men 
engaged  on  that  very  important  job  some  very  valuable  reports. 
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We  have  just  begun  to  distribute  weekly  a  special  confidential 
circular  on  the  food  situation  in  Europe.  It  is  a  subject  that  must 
be  very  carefully  studied  and  observed  by  experts.  The  survey 
which  was  made  by  our  staff  on  the  wheat  situation  in  Europe  came 
out  in  the  papers  yesterday,  I  think,  and  is  very  comprenensive. 
It  did  not  in  anv  way  duplicate  reports  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  undertake  to  analyze  the  subject  as  a  commercial 
proposition — its  bearing  on  our  trade  in  foodstuffs,  agricultural 
implements,  etc. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  As  a  matter  of  fact  has  there  been  a  reduction  of 
exports  of  American  food  stuffs  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  an  enormous  increase,  but  we  want  to  make  that 
permanent.  One  of  the  things  that  will  affect  that  increase  will  be 
the  recovery  of  Russia  and  Kumania.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
want  a  representative  in  South  Russia. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Beyond  the  relief  arrangement  which  we  made  with 
Russia  have  we  exported  any  foodstuffs  to  Russia  ? 

EXPORT  OP  CORN. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  little  beyond  that  $24,000,000  gift.  One  phase 
of  European  trade  of  very  direct  interest  is  the  possible  market  for 
com.  Our  export  of  com  to  Europe  as  com  is  very  uncertain.  We 
export  very  large  (quantities  of  it  there  in  the  form  of  pork.  But  our 
agents  are  discovermg  a  very  likely  market  there  for  more  com.  The 
World  War  has  changed  the  tastes  and  diets  of  entire  peoples.  The 
French  Government,  For  example,  has  modified  its  laws  regarding  the 
making  of  wheat  flour  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  large  market 
probaMv  available  in  France  for  white  com. 

Mr.  Uriffin.  They  have  become  familiar  with  the  com  muffin, 
I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely  so  and  we  have  been  making  special  studies 
to  see  what  can  be  done  with  other  com  products.     If  this  department  ^ 
can  do  anything  toward  increasing  the  export  of  corn,  and  I  firmly  * 
believe  we  can  do  so,  if  we  put  on  two  or  three  experts  on  the  task, 
we  would  be  deserving  of  any  increased  appropriations  this  committee 
will  give  us. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  In  the  past  have  they  been  buying  com  from  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  There  is  a  mystery  to  that — ^why  does  the 
Argentine  com  bring  15  cents  more  per  hundredweight  than  the 
American  com  ?     Thev  say  it  arrives  in  better  condition. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  it  shipped  in  can  or  bulk  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  In  bulk,  1  believe. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  they  tried  shipping  it  in  can  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  trying  it.  They  say  the  Argentine  com  is 
much  more  closely  graded  than  ours — they  ship  it  witn  more  care. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Do  thev  ship  it  in  bulk  in  the  ship  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  rule.  The  theory  is  that  the  Argentine  com  is 
most  carefully  selected  because  it  has  to  go  through  the  Tropics  and 
has  to  stand  a  more  rigorous  climatic  test  than  ours.  But  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  anythmg  the  Argentines  can  do  with  com. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Can  you  not  get  samples  of  their  com? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  On  their  ships  and  as  it  arrives  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  our  experts,  if  we  are  granted 
them,  would  want  to  have  interviews  with  tne  big  buyers  over  there 
as  to  why  they  prefer  Argentine  com. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  shipped  in  the  kernel *? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Not  ground  into  flour? 

Mr.  Klein.  Some  meal  is  also  exported.  Another  phase  of  the 
whole  thing  is  that  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  buy  only  5  per  cent  of 
their  total  imports  oi  com  from  the  United  States.  The  other  95 
per  cent  comes  from  the  Argentine.  Why  should  that  be  ?  We  all 
Icnow  the  possibility  of  doubling  the  corn-producing  capacity  of  this 
coimtry  if  adequate  markets  are  developea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  possible  that  thev  (Argentine)  sell  cheaper! 

Mr.  Klein.  Possibly  so,  but  here  is  the  thing.  It  ought  to  he 
studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States  because  we  can  take 
advantage  of  this  change  of  diet  there  just  at  the  right  time.  They 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  rice  in  eastern  Europe,  in  the  Balkan 
States.  Hominy  or  grits  have  practically  the  same  food  value  as 
rice  with  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  rice  and  from  what  our  agents  have 
seen  over  there,  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  fine  com  trade  with 
those  people  is  very  promising.  In  fact  the  corn  millers  have  g(>ne 
over  there  this  summer  from  information  we  gave  them  last  winter 
and  they  have  opened  up  two  com  distributmg  centers  in  eastern 
Europe. 

Mr.  Griffin,  Where  axQ  these  distributing  centers  that  have  been 
opened  up  ? 

Mr.  Kjlein.  Both  in  eastern  Europe. 

AMERICAN   BACON. 

There  is  still  a  third  problem  upon  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  make  satisfactory  headway.  American  bacon  was  sold  in 
.  large  quantities  in  England  before  the  war.  Since  the  war  it  has 
come  into  bad  favor  because  of  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  war 
stock  which  had  become  rancid  were  bought  up  and  sold.  The 
American  label  was  still  on  it  and  the  reputation  made  of  course  was 
not  a  favorable  one.  The  result  is  that  American  bacon  is  in  bad 
light  over  there.  Some  effort  has  got  to  be  made  to  study  that 
situation  and  to  consult  with  American  bacon  manufacturers  to  see 
how  it  can  be  improved.  Is  this  a  permanent  thing  or  iust  a  reecho 
of  an  unfortunate  post-war  development?  The  trade  runs  into 
miUions  and  we  do  not  want  to  give  it  up  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  it  imported  ?    In  slabs  or  in  slices  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  slabs,  very  largely. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties.  The  other  problem  is  to  watch 
our  great  investments  over  there.  I  was  pointing  out  before  you 
came  in,  Mr.  Griffin,  that  we  have  something  like  $17,000,000,000  in 
Europe,  Government  investments,  private  investments,  banks, 
individuals  and  others,  and  all  that  must  be  very  closely  observed. 
That  is  to  say  we  have  got  to  keep  check  on  the  spot  of  the  assets, 
resources,  financial  policies,  etc.,  of  our  debtors,  and  that  is  a  tasK 
for  skilled  experts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  shape  are  those  investments  made  ? 

Mr.  E^LEiN.  $11,000,000,000  in  the  shape  of  advances  made  by  our 
Government  to  governments  over  there;  about  $2,000,000,000  ad- 
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vanced  by  American  banks  to  foreign  governments,  and  $4,000,000,000 
of  advances  on  open  credit  by  American  firms  to  European  firms — a 
total  which  should  certainly  command  our*most  carefm  attention. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  also  American  invest- 
ments in  European  countries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  I  would  include  that  under  that  $4,000,000,000 
figure. 

DISTRICT  AND   COOPERATIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  an  item  for  District  and  Cooperative  Office  ' 
Service  for  which  you  are  asking  an  appropriation  of  $150,000.     This 
is  a  new  item,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  really  an  increase,  as  I  explained,  of  $50,000  to  - 
enlarge  our  District  Office  Service.  That  service  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  enormous  expansion  of  this  bureau  year  after  year  without  any 
increase  of  appropriation  whatever.  Our  appropriation  last  year  was 
$100,000,  the  year  before  it  was  $100,000,  the  year  before  it  was 
$100,000.     The   service   is   now   almost   demoralized.     I   use    that 

Shrase  advisedly.  I  have  just  come  from  three  of  our  largest  offices — 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Philadelphia  was  opened  up 
after  the  1st  of  July,  but  it  is  already  swamped  with  work.  In  the 
New  York  office  alone  in  one  week  recently  they  handled  something 
like  11,500  inquiries,  each  one  of  them  coming  by  telephone  call,  per- 
sonal call,  or  by  letter,  and  each  one  demandmg  careful  study  in  the 
office.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  a  burden  like  that  without  some 
increase  in  help. 

The  number  of  calls  this  year  increased  to  330,000,  an  increase  of 
390  per  cent.  During  this  period  only  one  employee  was  added  to 
the  service.  With  all  the  efficiency  in  the  world  and  with  all  the 
slave  driving  in  the  world  an  organization  can  not  be  made  to  deliver 
an  increase  of  390  per  cent  with  an  increase  of  only  one  man.  We 
have  gotten  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  physically  impossible. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  was,  the  difficulty  about  handling  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  there  were  so  many  of  theni.  You  take  for 
example  the  New  York  office  there.  Inquirers  come*  there  in  crowds. 
Six  or  seven  or  eight  of  them  standing  together  at  the  counter  asking 
immediate  help  to  find  out  what  the  tariff  is  on  garters  in  Venezuela 
and  what  kind  of  papers  must  be  made  out  for  shipment  of  goods 
to  Cuba. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Could  not  they  put  their  inquiries  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Even  so,  but  it  would  require  the  clerks  to  work  day 
and  ni^t. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Could  not  they  send  some  of  them  to  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  could  not  they  be  sent  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  the  great  element  of  consideration  in  such 
matters  is  time. 

The  business  man.  is  in  a  hurry  for  such  information;  and  rightly 
so.  He  has  his  goods  on  the  dock  at  Philadelphia  and  he  must  nave 
his  papers  at  once.  The  speed  with  which  it  is  done  is  of  utmost 
importance.  As  I  said  before,  commercial  information  is  a  very 
highly   perishable    conmaodity — worth   $1,000   now   and    10   cents 
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to-morrow.     Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  C.  Johanson 
to  Congressman  Thomas  CuUen,  which  I  will  read  to  you : 

Seller  DisTRiBirriNO  Co., 
New  York^  September  IS^  19ti. 

I  also  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  attention  given  my  request  r^arding  the  Com- 
merce Reports.  I  beg  to  say  Mr.  Frank  A.  Greene,  domestic  agent  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  New  York  Customhouse,  called  upon  me 
last  Friday  morning  and  went  into  detail  of  the  facilities  which  that  bureau  is  able  to 
give  us  in  elaborating  and  developing  international  trade.  I  must  confess  that  after 
a  business  career  of  some  30  years  in  the  import  and  export  business.  I  never  dreamed 
that  this  country  went  so  exhaustively  into  the  matter  of  cooperation  wilh  the  idea 
of  developing  ita  export  trade  as  laid  down  to  me  by  the  above-mentioned  gentleman. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  those  houses  who  are  engaged  in  that  business  were  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the  bureau  offers,  our  manufacturers  and 
exporters  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  more  business  than  is  being  done  now — of  course. 
I  have  in  mind  under  settled  and  stable  conditions.  Mr.  Greene  has  promised  to 
have  the  proper  literature  sent  to  me,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  work  of  coopen- 
tion  is  kept  up  by  the  bureau  great  results  will  be  Attained  by  the  information  it 
submits  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  export  business.  Of  course,  I  realixe  that 
our  representatives  located  in  the  foreign  countries  must  be  up-to-date  live  wires  and 
who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  requirements  and  the  conditions  as  they 
applv  to  their  end.  I  am  certain  the  bureau  will  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  us  and 
we  snail  avail  ourselves  of  its  service  at  every  opportunity. 

That  was  a  statement  which  he  made  after  having  had  his  problem 
analyzed  for  him  right  at  first  hand  by  a  competent  expert  irom  our 
office.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  handle  these  things  by  correspond- 
ence, and  that  is  why  we  have  to  maintain  these  branch  offices. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  communication  from  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Co.,  which  illustrates  the  expert  service  we  can  give, 
the  way  it  is  expedited  through  these  offices,  and  the  importance  of 
having  the  data,  documents,  etc.,  available  in  the  town  where  the 
manufacturer  is  if  possible.     This  letter  reads : 

We  find  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  indispensable,  and  your 
Boston  branch  is  a  splendid  help. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  a  serious  problem  in  Spain  with  respect  to  taxes.  We  ry)n- 
ferred  with  the  Boston  branch  and  within  24  hours  a  complete  report  from  your  bureau 
on  taxing  conditions  in  Spain  was  placed  in  our  hands. 

Some  time  later  we  haa  an  intricate  problem  in  Brazil  with  respect  to  organizing  a 
branch  there,  and  again  in  24  hours  we  were  furnished  with  complete  information. 

Ton  days  ago  we  had  a  cable  from  Italy  regarding  taxes.  In  oraer  to  give  intelligont 
consideration  and  a  proper  answer  to  the  cable  we  required  information  relative  to 
the  taxing  laws  in  Italy.  We  telephoned  your  Boston  oranch,  and  the  next  momiug 
there  was  placed  on  the  writer's  desk  a  complete  digest  of  the  laws  and  all  the  infonna* 
tion  that  we  needed. 

If  the  good  work  of  your  bureau  continues,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable 
department  of  this  Government. 

The  time  element  is  the  vital  thing  in  such  matters,  and  you  can  not 
serve  in  such  crucial  situations  by  trusting  to  the  mails.  The  Gov- 
ernment franked  mail  from  Boston  to  Washington  is  with  luck  on  the 
24-hour  basis,  but  as  a  rule  it  takes  two  or  three  days,  and  information 
of  this  kind  would  be  valueless  if  delayed  that  long. 

The  third  example  is  from  a  small  city  where  we  have  a  cooperative 
office.  Our  district  offices  are  those  which  we  maintain  at  our  own 
expense.  We  also  have  an  informal  cooperatite  arrangement  with 
about  30  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  country.  Occa- 
sionally our  experts  call  on  these  offices  to  give  advice  ana  informa- 
tion. 
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This  letter  comes  from  a  manufacturer  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
declares  as  follows,  with  reference  to  the  service  of  our  cooperative 
office  there: 

We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  prompt  and  efficient  service  rendered, 
as  such  service  is  of  vital  importance  to  an  American  manufacturer  in  developing 
ftnd  promoting  export  trade.    Thanking  you  and  Mr.  Dunn  of  your  office  for  your 
valuable  assistance  and  cooperation,  we  are 
Yours  truly, 

General  Rail w at  Signal  Co. 

In  other  words,  the  promptness  of  service  in  the  case  is  the  thing 
that  appeals  to  the  manufacturer  and  makes  the  information 
valuable. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Incorporated  in  this  district  and  cooperative  service 
you  have  a  provision  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  not  to  exceed  $8  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  while 
travelmg  on  official  business  in  connection  with  commerce.  That 
is  new  legislation  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  Yes.  sir;  perhaps  the  information  which  I  have  here 
on  that  subject  had  better  be  presented  to  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  mentioned  the  district  offices  and  the  fact 
that  you  created  one  or  two  last  year.  I  wish  you  would  insert 
in  the  record  a  list  of  the  new  offices,  so  as  to  refresh  our  memory. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  to  the  number  of  employees? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

employees  in  district  offices.  •   ^ 

Atlanta  (new  office):  1  district  office  manager,  1  clerk. 

Boston:  1  trade  commissioner,  temporarily  assigned,  1  commercial  agent,  3  clerks. 
Chici^:  1  district  office  manager,  1  commercial  agent,  2  clerks,  1  temporary  clerk. 
New  Orlesms:  1  district  office  manager,  2  clerks,  1  temjDorary  clerk. 
New  York:  1  district  office  manager,  4  commercial  agents,  11  clerks,  1  temporary 
clerk,  1  messenger,  1  messenger  girl. 
Philadelphia  (new  office):  1  district  office  manager,  2  commercial  agents,  3  clerks. 
St.  Louis:  1  district  office  manager,  2  clerks. 

an  Francisco:  1  district  office  manager,  2  clerks. 
Seattle:  1  district  office  manager,  1  commercial  agent,  1  clerk. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  few  more  state- 
ments indicating  the  appreciation  of  individuals  for  the  prompt  and 
practical  service  they  have  received  from  these  offices. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  secured  some  nice  orders  through  information 
supplied  us  by  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  hope  you  will  continue  to  send  us  those  inquiries  that  call  for  wire  rope  or  aerial 
tramways.     (A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how  very  helpful  Mr.  Meekins 
of  the  bureau  office  in  Boston  has  been.  His  courteous  and  prompt  attention  to  several 
requests  that  we  have  made,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  can  not 
fail  to  impress  anyone  who  meets  him.     (Carr  Fastener  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.) 

As  we  nave  obtained  some  very  good  results  from  the  foreign  trade  opportunities 
published  in  the  Commerce  Reports,  we  are  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  the  San  Francisco  office  for  this  service.  (Lindgren  &  Marr,  San 
FranciBco,  Calif.) 

It  is  such  prompt  service  as  this  from  the  New  Orleans  office  which  makes  business 
appreciate  an  organization  like  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
t  Turpentine  and  Rosin  Producers  Association,  New  Orleans,  La.) 

Once  more  it  is  ourpleasure  to  declare  our  appreciation  of  the  great  assistance  which 
you  (New  Orleans  office)  of  the  Government  service  take  pains  to  render.  (Great 
West  MUl  A  Elevator  Co.,  Amarillo,  Tex.) 
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PROMOTING   COMMERCE,   CENTRAL  AND   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  next  item  is  to  promote  the  commerce  with 
South  and  Central  America.  Last  year  you  had  $170,650,  and  now 
your  estimate  is  $200,000.  Will  you  explain  how  the  increase  was 
made? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  asking  for  a  very  small  increase  this  year,  but 
there  is  very  considerable  justification  for  it.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  point  is  the  increase  of  information  on  Latin  America  de- 
manded of  us.  During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  the  1st  of  July 
we  handled  20,000  inquiries  on  Latin  America,  each  one  a  specific 
Latin  American  trade  opening.  From  the  1st  of  last  July  until  the 
1st  of  last  month,  three  months,  we  handled  29,000  inquiries,  9,000 
more  than  we  handled  during  the  entire  previous  fiscal  year.  In 
other  words,  at  that  rate  during  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  handle 
something  over  115,000  inquiries  as  compared  with  20,000  last  year. 

We  simply  must  have  this  modest  increase  if  we  are  to  carry  this 
heavily  increasing  burden.  The  inquiries  have,  in  other  words,  mul- 
tiplied by  six.  Some  part  of  that,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  staff,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  increased  appro- 
priation on  the  1st  of  July.  We  were  able  to  get  out  more  information 
and  stimulate  more  lines  of  trade.  But  in  general  it  is  an  indication 
generally  of  the  enormously  increased  interest  in  Latin  America. 
With  the  condition  of  the  European  market,  the  American  manu- 
facturer naturally  turns  to  the  field  about  which  he  has  heard  most, 
and  that  is  Latin  America.  We  feel  that  this  small  increase — less 
than  $30,000  over  what  we  have  this  year — while  it  is  not  an  enor- 
mous sum,  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  heads  above  the  water. 

TRADE  rOSSIBIUTIES  WFTH  COLOMBIA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  recall  last  year  we  gave  you  a  man  for  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  making  extensive  preparations  for  combinix 
over  the  whole  Colombian  situation,  not  simply  by  opening  an  office 
there  but  by  compiling  trade  data  here.  We  have  just  published  a 
very  practical  trade  handbook  on  Colombia  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
specific  aids  we  will  be  able  to  put  out  as  a  result  of  the  increased  ap- 
propriation. We  shall  be  prepared  especially  to  indicate  the  traao 
openings  that  will  come  as  a  result  of  the  $25,000,000  indemnky 
being  paid  by  us  to  Colombia.  It  is  to  be  used  largely  in  public 
wor&,  railroads,  etc.  They  need  railroads  very  much.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar fact  that  the  absence  of  railroads  is  responsible  for  the  number 
of  revolutions  in  that  country.  Inadecjuate  railroad  facilities  mean 
discontent  in  isolated  sections.  That  is  the  first  problem  assigned 
for  our  Colombian  work.  The  improvement  of  transportation  on 
the  Magdalena  River  by  the  use  of  hydroplanes  will  also  be  very 
carefully  surveyed.  The  river  has  a  number  of  rapids  which  obstruct 
navigation.  It  takes  seven  days  to  get  up  to  Bogota,  the  capital, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  hydroplanes  enable  them  to  get  over  the  rapids  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  A  British  air  service  is  now  operating.  The 
Germans  are  also  on  the  ground.  Another  phase  of  the  Colombian 
situation  which  we  shall  w^atch  most  closely  because  of  this  increased 
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appropriation  is  the  oil  problem.  It  seems  now  that  Colombia  may 
take  trie  place  of  Mexico  as  a  great  supplier  of  oil.  The  Colombia 
fields  are  being  exploited  more  and  more  by  American  capital  and 
legislation  is  being  shaped  more  favorably  to  foreign  capital. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  our  oil  resources  in  this  country,  how 
they  are  being  exhausted.  The  Colombia  fields  are  very  promising 
in  that  regard,  first,  because  of  the  high  quality,  and  seconaly,  of  the 
large  quantity  and  its  accessibilitv  to  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  not  these  fields  known  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes  sir;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  well  developed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  they  been  discovered  by  parties  who  live  there 
or  by  outside  initiative? 

Mr.  Klein.  By  both.  The  establishment  of  this  American  attachfi 
or  trade  commissioner  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  concrete 
information  will  be  a  tremendous  help.  Where  you  mention  oil  you 
at  once  dazzle  the  imagination  of  a  large  number  of  investors.  Dur 
bureau  must  be  in  a  position  to  give  them  accurate  impartial  advice, 
so  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  intelligently  and  not  as  the  asual 
fiy-by-night  promoting  proposition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  Colombia  any  canals  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  except  for  a  small  canal  down  at  Barranquilla. 
The  dredging  of  the  river  mouth  is  also  a  problem  that  comes  up  in 
that  connection.     It  is  a  long  river  and  blocked  up  with  silt. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  development  of  oil  being  done  very  largely? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  largely.  But  we  have  to  watch  it  very  careiully 
because  unscrupulous  persons  will  go  down  there  and  come  back  and 
sell  misleading  securities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  your  bureau  data  showing  the  location  of  these 
fields  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  we  can  give  information  as  to  the  general 
location  of  the  developments  actually  in  hand.  In  other  words,  an 
investor  comes  to  us  and  asks  us  is  whether  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Medellin.  Is  it  an  oil  center  or  not  ?  Or  is  a  given  scheme  a  mere 
matter  of  paper  ?  We  can  get  information  of  that  sort.  Colombia  is 
a  section  in  which  we  will  have  to  carry  on  more  intensive  work  than 
any  other  Latin-American  country.  It  has  an  enormous  area — 
almost  as  much  as  our  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  except  Florida. 
They  have  enormous  resources  of  platinum,  the  only  fields  outside  of 
Kussia. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  they  any  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Few.  It  takes  a  week  to  go  by  a  series  of  short  rivers 
and  railroad  runs  from  the  coast  up  tEe  Magdalena  River  to  the 
capital. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  note  in  line  4,  page  24,  you  say,  '^Personal  service 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere.^'     What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  that  first  expression — 
"  the  employment  of  experts  and  services.'' 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  improvement?  Personal 
service  conveys  the  impression  of  janitors  and  personal  servants. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  would  include  also  stenographers  and  such  who 
would  not  be  described  as  ''experts  or  special  agents." 

Mr.  Shreve,  As  I  understand  this  will  all  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
l^slative  committee  ? 

Mr.  Kxein.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  It  might  also  include  the  hiring  of  a  bootblack? 

Mr.  Klein.  Hardly;  unless  he  could  contribute  something  about 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  you  have  an  item  further  on  down  including 
expenses  of  attending  conventions  and  meetings  of  commercial 
bodies  in  the  interests  of  American  commerce. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  to  be  covered  by  legislation  to  be  introduced 
concurrently  with  this  bill.  It  is  to  enable  us  to  send  representatives 
to  commercial  bodies  explaining  our  investigations  and  their  results. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  it  reference  to  meetings  of  commercial  bodies  in 
South  and  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  this  coimtry  particularly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  is  it  embraced  in  a  paragraph  which  seems  to 
be  confined  to  activities  in  South  and  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Because  it  applies  primarily  to  those  agents  we  pay 
out  of  this  fund.  For  example,  if  our  agent  comes  back  from  Colom- 
bia we  would  like  to  have  him  go  iip  to  New  York  and  talk  to  those 
exporters  who  are  interested  in  the  Colombian  markets.  Our  present 
appropriation  does  not  permit  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Following  that  closely,  there  is  a  statement  here  as 
to  loss  on  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  those  countries  where 
American  currency  is  at  a  discount..  Is  it  a  fact  that  American 
currency  is  at  a  discoimt  in  those  countries  to-dav  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Nowhere  in  Latin  America  to-day,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  may  be  in  the  future  owing  to  changing  conditions.  There 
may  be  a  situation  arising  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  is  only  a  safeguard  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all.  We  would  probably  not  be  paying  out 
a  cent  in  Latin  America  on  that  basis  next  year.  The  only  place 
where  that  may  happen  is  in  certain  silver  sections  in  the  Far  East, 
and  even  there  our  experts  estimate  that  we  would  not  pay  out  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  think  we  will  not  take  up  the  next  item 
to-day. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  committee  is  satisfied  with  that  general  summary 
of  our  Latin-American  work  ? 

TRADE  FOSSTBTLrriES   WITH   OTHER  SOUTH   AMERICAN   COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No;  we  would  like  to  hear  you  a  little  further  on  the 
situation  down  in  Argentina  and  Buenos  Aires.  We  gave  you  some 
help  there  last  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  Well,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  that, 
if  I  mav. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Klein.  First  of  all  it  should  be  remembered  that  our  invest- 
ments in  South  America  are  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate.  Since 
the  1st  of  January  of  last  year  about  $500,000,000  of  American 
monev  has  been  invested  in  Jjatin  America  that  we  know  of  definitely— 
probably  more  than  th^t.  That  has  gone  into  electric  railways, 
telephone  facilities,  port  facilities,  and  everything  of  that  descrip- 
tion; and  there  is  more  of  it  coming  all  the  time.  And  the  reactions 
from  that  will  undoubtedly  begin  to  accumulate  about  the  time  this 
appropriation  goes  into  effect.     In  other  words,  the  public  works 
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authorized  and  floated  through  these  bond  issues  wiU  come  into 
being  along  in  the  early  part  of  next  calendar  year,  and  the  American 
exports  for  them  will  probably  move  out  just  about  the  time  the  new 
fiscal  year  gets  under  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  been  able  to  hold  our  trade,  especially 
with  reference  to  automobiles — ^low-priced  automobiles — textile  ma- 
chinery, boots,  and  shoes,  etc.? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  been  able  to  hold  our  own  fairly  well.  Our 
exporters  are  particularly  anxious,  of  course,  to  have  us  watch  the 
situation  in  the  near  future,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  thing  does 
not  get  out  of  hand.  Earlier  in  the  hearings,  I  submitted  certain 
statements  showmg  the  regard  in  which  our  service  is  held  in  the 
Argentine  by  our  loritish  competitors.  I  think  that  probably  one 
reaction  from  that  will  be  an  increased  intensive  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  British  trade  promoting  agencies.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  look  forward  to  that  kind  of  thing,  because  the  British 
exporter  and  the  British  Government  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
up  an  advantage  of  that  sort  without  a  struggle.  And  especially 
on  this  score  of  our  new  investments,  the  competition  is  going  to 
be  verv  intense.  The  moment  a  new  bond  issue  is  announced  in 
New  York  on  behalf  of  a  certain  province  in  the  Argentine,  we  get 
a  reaction  from  it  instantly,  in  requests  for  information  as  to  that 

f province,  its  financial  history,  its  possibilities,  its  industries,  etc., 
rom  small  banks  that  are  approached  as  to  issues  of  the  bonds. 
We  get  inquiries  from  the  firms  that  get  the  orders  and  the  firms 
that  want  the  orders  for  the  public  works  involved.  For  example, 
a  province  in  the  Argentine  is  now  in  the  market  for  a  considerable 
loan  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  costing  $17,000,000. 

That  business  has  not  yet  been  placed.  The  funds  have  not  yet 
been  raised.  For  a  long  period — probably  several  months — there 
will*  be  the  greatest  interest  in  that  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
American  banks  and  railwav  constructing  houses,  locomotive  dealers, 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  air  brakes,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
things  that  go  into  building  a  complete  railway;  and  we  will  get  a 
regular  flow  of  inquiries  from  all  of  those  firms.  They  will  want  in- 
formation that  is  right  up  to  the  minute — especially  as  to  the  data 
that  we  get  in  regard  to  competition  of  Belgian  or  British  or  other 
firms  in  connection  with  that  business.  We  have  to  watch  all  of 
that  in  Europe;  we  have  to  watch  other  phases  from  Buenos  Aires, 
and  we  have  to  watch  still  others  from  New  York.  That  sort  of 
thing  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  forei^ 
bonos  quoted  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  now  are  Latin- 
American  bonds.  Every  one  of  them  involves  problems  of  that  kind 
and  we  are  being  called  upon  to  check  up  on  them  all  the  time.  Hence 
the  enormous  increase  in  our  Latin- American  work.  For  that  reason 
our  staff  on  this  field  should  be  immediately  enlarged. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  has  there  been  any  increase  in  our  exports 
to  the  Argentine  in  the  last  few  months  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  been  picking  up  recently.  The  statement 
that  we  gave  out  to  the  press  about  a  week  ago  on  the  Argentine 
trade  situation  during  the  month  of  September  shows  very  clearly 
that  our  exports  are  gaining  quite  a  bit.  The  Biitish  are  beginning 
to  come  back  again,  as  we  expected  they  would  because  of  their 
strategic  position  in  regard  to  investments. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  chief  exports  to  those  countries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Agricultural  implements,  textiles,  machinery  for 
some  new  factories 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Hardware? 

Mr.  Klein.  Hardware  lor  their  various  industries  and  ranches; 
wire,  etc.  They  are  just  now  developing  a  petroleum  industry;  they 
have  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  Soutn  America,  and  they  are  turning 
to  us  for  supplies  and  for  engineering  genius,  because  they  know  that 
we  know  more  about  the  petroleum  mdustry  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  And  we  are  very  anxious  to  keep  on  advising  our 
exporters  of  piping,  tanks,  oil  well  supplies,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  as 
to  the  development  of  that  industry,  because  it  means  a  very  large 
market  in  the  future.  We  are  also  endeavoring,  of  course,  to  interest 
American  capital  in  that  country.  In, such  a  broad,  vital  field  all 
phases  must  be  considered.  We  can  not  concentrate  simply  on  an 
isolated  corner  of  the  industrv;  we  must  watch  the  wholething — 
the  transportation  situation,  the  financial  and  investment  side,  the 
tariffs  on  the  supplies  to  be  sent  out,  the  Argentine  legislation  in 
reference  to  the  suoject,  etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  your  bureau  carried  on  this  work  in  other 
South  American  countries  besides  Argentina  and  Colombia? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed.  Your  committee  last  year  authorized 
the  enlargement  of  our  office  in  Havana- 
Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  meant  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  concentrated  on  Peru,  Chile,  the  Argentine, 
Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  appropriations  that  you  cave  us  last 
year  have  enabled  us  to  expand  our  office  in  Brazil,  which  is  quite 
important,  because  their  centennial  exposition  down  there  is  creat- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  interest  in  the  country.  The  extra 
amount  of  money  given  us  for  this  was  clearly  justified,  because 
as  a  result  of  it  we  now  have  a  man  down  in  South  Brazil;  and  by  a 
close,  judicious  management  we  may  be  able  to  send  our  man  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  North  Brazil  on  a  trip  or  two. 

RESULTS  OF  BUREAU'S  WORK  IN   SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  order  to  keep  all  of  this  testimony  together,  wil 
you  give  us  to-morrow  a  r6sum6  of  the  more  important  things  you 
have  done  in  South  America  within  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  give  you  the  Latin-American  section  of  my  last 
report. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  have  seen  that. 

Mr.  KxEiN.  That  could  be  incorporated  in  the  record,  if  you  so 
desire. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  is  too  extended. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  could  give  you  its  more  salient  features. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  of  the  hearing 
a  general  summary  of  the  thing,  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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BUENOS  AIRES. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  undertaken  by  the  oCice  was  the  determination  of 
the  quantities  and  values  of  merchandise  left  for  account  of  American  manutacturers 
and  exporters  in  the  customhouse  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  estimates  generally  given 
of  the  values  of  the  refused  stocks  had  been  so  exaggerated  and  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  local  demand  for  American  manufactured  products  was  of  such  a  serious  nature 
that  it  was  considered  indispensable  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  such  merchandise. 
This  work  covered  a  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until  a  final  report 
was  cabled  to  the  bureau  in  October. 

Starting  with  this  report,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  American  banks  to 
send  to  the  aCice  at  the  close  of  each  month  a  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of 
American  bills  received  during  this  month;  this  information  makes  it  possible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  American  imports  month  by  month. 

The  greatly  increasing  interest  of  foreign  and  Argentine  capital  in  the  exploitation 
of  the  petroleum  deposits  of  the  country  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  bureau  s  Buenos 
Aires  ollice  to  follow  developments  in  this  important  industry  with  more  than,  usual 
care.  The  activities  of  the  olHce  in  this  direction  were  parti v  responsible  for  the 
entrance  into  this  field  of  two  large  American  oil  companies  and  the  intention  of  two 
others  to  begin  operations  within  a  short  time.  Assistance  was  rendered  to  two  laige 
American  concerns  in  securing  local  representation  tor  oil-well  supplies  and  machinery, 
and  a  number  of  reports  were  submitted  covering  the  location  and  geology  of  the 
various  oil  deposits  and  giving  a  digest  of  Argentine  petroleum  legislation. 

Aid  was  given  to  a  large  American  electrical  concern  in  obtaimng  the  contract  for 
the  installation  of  a  telephone  system  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Buenos  Aires  oCice,  the  first  successful  shipment  of 
fresh  fruit  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  February.  This  places 
Argentine  fruit  on  the  New  York  market  in  the  ''off  season"  for  United  States  fruit 
and  should  be  productive  of  highly  beneficial  results  to  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  798  letters  were  written  to  the  bureau  at  Washington,  478 
replies  were  made  to  commercial  inquiries  from  firms  in  the  United  States,  1,200 
letters  were  sent  to  American  and  other  firms  in  Argentina,  and  193  cables  were  dis- 
patched to  the  bureau.  In  addition,  there  were  submitted  to  the  bureau  76  reports, 
109  trade  and  economic  notes,  and  115  trade  lists  of  Argentine  importers  and  manu- 
facturers.   The  average  daily  number  of  visitors  to  the  ofiice  was  10. 

RIO   DE  JANEIRO. 

The  Rio  de  Janeiro  office  during  the  year  was  in  charge  of  Commercial  Attach^ 
W.  L.  Schurz,  aided  by  Assistant  Trade  Commissioners  Bernard  H.  Noll  and  W.  B. 
Embry  and  two  native  clerks,  Miss  Landis  and  Mr.  Cruz. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  exacting  duties  of  the  commercial  attach^  has  been 
his  cooperation  with  other  official  and  private  agents  for  American  participation  in  the 
approaching  Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition. 

During  the  year  Brazil  was  frequently  in  the  market  for  foreign  loans.  This  situa- 
tion greatly  increased  the  demand  for  information  regarding  the  finances  of  the  coimtry 
and  necessitated  numerous  reports  on  subjects  such  as  the  public  debt,  the  fall  in 
exchange,  the  national  currency,  and  the  general  economic  situation  of  the  various 
States  and  municipalities. 

Another  phase  of  Brazilian  activity  comprises  the  laipe  improvement  projects 
initialed  before  the  business  decline  of  last  year,  many  of  which  have  been  continued 
in  the  face  of  recent  imfavorable  conditions.  Besicies  the  reports  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted, the  bureau  made  special  requests  for  information  covering  certain  of  the 
projects  in  which  American  companies  were  interested. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  357  letters  were  written  to  the  bureau,  275  to  outside  firms, 
and  103  cables  were  dispatched  to  the  bureau.  In  addition,  there  were  submitted 
151  economic  and  trade  reports,  48  special  reports,  and  38  trade  lists  of  Brazilian 
importers  and  manufacturers. 

SANTIAQO,  CHILE. 

The  Santiago  office  has  widened  its  service  to  local  business  men.  Many  Chilean 
importers  have  been  placed  in  touch  with  responsible  American  concerns  capable  of 
filhng  their  requirements.  Commercial  Attach^  McQueen  has  been  able  to  aid  in 
eevend  instances  in  the  collection  of  accounts  due  American  exporters.  He  has  com- 
pleted surveys  and  reports  on  merchandise  claimed  to  be  defective.    The  solution  of 


States.  Crodit  conditions  have  been  i^loAely  studied,  and  counsel  has  frequenlly 
been  given  to  American  tnveliiiKBaleameii  with  regard  to  the  opening;  of  new  accouDU. 
In  addition  to  many  separate  inveetigattoaB,  171  formal  reports  were  sent  out  from 
the  Santiago  office  during  the  past  year,  in  which  were  included  90  economic  and 
trade  reports  and  33  apecial  reports.  A  total  of  293  letters  were  sent  to  the  bureau, 
and  156  answers  were  prepared  to  individual  inquiriee  by  firms  in  the  United  Stale*. 


The  status  of  the  political  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  made 
impossible  any  direct  official  intercourse  with  members  of  the  Mexican  Govertunenl— 
relations  that  ordinarily  constitute  a  very  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  bureau's 
offices  abroad.  It  therefore  resulted  that  a  lar^r  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
office  fell  in  the  held  of  reporting  on  economic  conditions  in  Mexico,  which  chan^pd 
continually  and  concerning  which  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  interest  in  the 
United  SUtee. 

Investigations  have  been  conducted  on  the  market  for  various  American  products, 
and  good  results  were  obtained  from  the  compilation  of  information  on  prospectivp 
buyers  and  the  organization  of  a  directory  of  American  concerns  having  business 
interests  in  Mexico. 

More  than  400  letters  and  reports  were  sent  from  the  Mexico  City  otEce  to  Ihe 
bureau  covering  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  an  equal  number  of  answers  to  specilic 


requests  for  information  or  assistance  were  furnished  to  American  business  fimie. 
More  than  900  visitors  were  received  at  the  office  during  the  year.  Almost  800  calls 
were  made  by  members  of  the  office  force  on  business  men  or  commercial  organita- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pertinent  information. 

I  n  several  instances  the  Mexico  City  office  was  able  to  give  valuable  aid  to  American 
concerns  in  their  bids  for  prospective  business,  and  by  prompt!]^  calling  the  attention 
of  American  manufacturets  to  trade  opportunities  succeeded  in  turmng  to  them  i 
large  number  of  contracts.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  office  many  American  Srnu 
have  secured  desirable  representatives  in  Mexico;  the  organization  of  several  .\mer- 
lean  branch  commercial  organizations  has  been  facilitated,  and  the  extension  of  tbr 
privileges  of  the  Federal  reserve  system  to  American  banks  in  Mexico  was  made  po*- 


The  depressed  state  of  the  Peruvian  market  and  the  adverse  excttange  condiiioiu' 
have  made  it  difficult  to  give  constructive  assistance  in  the  furthering  of  Amcrinn 
trade.  The  eRorts  of  Mr.  Dunn,  however,  have  been  generally  appreciated  by  Ameri- 
can concerns  who  have  interests  in  Peru.  Twenty-mne  claims  were  handled  durinR 
the  fiscal  year,  involving  an  aggregate  amount  of  approximately  $50,000.  The  Liou 
office  has  successfully  settled  IH  of  these  claims,  wi^n  11  yet  to  be  beard  from. 

By  reason  of  personal  work  of  the  acting  commercial  attach^  amons  GovemmeDt 
officials,  regulations  regardiiv  imports  of  portable  bouses  were  modifi^,  resulting  i" 
sales  to  the  amount  of  about  $15,000,  with  prospects  of  considerable  future  business  in 
this  line. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  bureau's  representative,  American  ahoes  were  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  a  decree  of  November  9,  1921,  which  prohibited  the  in^iortatioD 
of  for^jp,  shoes  through  the  ports  of  Mollendo  and  Do,  tnus  rec^ning  a  pniGjabl' 


mtinued  to  call  in  considenbte  aumbera.     The  toliJ  lor  (be 


Becatiw  at  the  difficult  ecotiomic  eonditioQS  throughout  which  the  Cuban  market 
haa  been  paaauif ,  the  work  in  connectioa  with  tnde  adjuBtmenis  has  aaaumed  au 
importance  in  the  activities  o{  the  Habana  office  gTeat«r  than  it  would  under  normal 
conditioniS.  and  of  the  four  outHtandiite  factors  in  the  economic  position  of  Ouba — the 
sugar  crop,  the  bonded  warehouse  probleni,  th(>  eeneml  credit  aituation,  and  the  bank- 
ing liquidation — this  office  has  been  more  closely  conaected  with  the  firat  two. 

One  of  the  moat  acute  problems  in  tbe  economic  rMdiuatment  at  Cuba  haa  involved 
the  gooda  stored  in  tbe  bonded  warehousea  created  to  relieve  the  congeatinn  of  the  port 
which  occurred  in  1920-21.  Goods  of  an  invoice  value  of  $fiS,O0O,O00  to  |80,OIM).000 
were  reported  as  atill  uochumed  in  these  warehouses  in  September,  1021.  Agaiiiat 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  close  these  warehouses  at  an  earl  vdale,  represenlationa 
were  made  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  hruken  market,  the  subjection  of  local 
houses  to  ruinous  competition,  and  the  rendering  uncollectible  of  many  duhts  owing  to 
foreie;n  creditors— with  the  result  that  on  JJovembur  14.  1L]21,  legislation  was  passed 
granting  the  request  for  the  establishment  of  a  period  of  120  daya  during  which  goods 
could  be  reexported.  Later,  on  March  2,  1922,  in  compliance  with  new  reciueats,  a 
decree  was  issued  extending  the  reexport  period  for  goods  in  general  order  or  declared 
in  bond,  but  making  no  definite  statement  concerning  goodaderlared  for  consumption. 

A.i  this  legislation  did  not  clear  the  situation,  represenlationa  were  continued,  and 
a  decree  of  May  26  granted  the  reexport  privilege  to  goods  declared  for  conaumption, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  the  reexjwrt  period  to  August  31  (previoualy 
extended  to  June  30,  1922)  was  allowed.  Meanwhile  an  informal  agreement  was  ae- 
cured  under  which  the  New  York  Hoard  of  Underwritera  was  authorized  tn  make  at  iU 
own  expenae  an  inventory  of  the  gooda  actually  in  the  bonded  warehouaee.  The 
inventory  was  begun  in  March  and  practically  finished  late  in  May.  Aa  the  litit^  Ji 
goods  in  the  various  warehouaes  were  completed,  copies  were  delivered  to  the  otlict- 
of  the  acting  commercial  attach^  and  thence  were  lent  li  American  firms  conceme'i . 
with  notices  aa  to  the  reported  location  of  the  various  ahioment*  in  which  they  mieiii 
beintereetedgSettiDgforth  the  infonnation  available  and  tneirrighta  under  the  variuut 
decreee  of  the  Cuban  Government.  During  the  mouths  of  April,  May,  and  Ju[i'  . 
large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  staff  was  devoted  to  tbia  work.  A  very  large  amoun'  ■ : 
the  goods  ttimed  back  to  the  ehvppen  was  reexported  to  Neir  York.  Thtm-  sijji- 
mentt  ofi«D  reached  Iwge  totals  for  individual  finoi. 

BETISIOK  OF  TABIFF8   BY  LATIN- AH BBXCAK  COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Klceh.  There  ftre  any  number  of  specific  m<licatiuu^  r     ,i 
kinds  of  tilings  that  the  omcera  &re  now  doing  down  iLtir:      • 
instance,  eatdi  one  oi  those  Latin-Aiaerictui  countries  h  i>"  i~.' 
t&riJT.    And  we  h&re  to  handle  that  Hitiuttion  with  *siir<-ii 
It  seeme  to  be  part  of  the  geoer&l  world-wide  eSonr-  -,    '■ 
and  get  thinge  in  Bha.pe.    I  have  here  [indicatin^J  l  ■*.' 
circour  '•rliidi  we  sent  otit  to  the  aatomotiTe  indtutr  ■■ 
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Mr.  Gbifbin.  Well,  our  exporters  quote  prices  at  tidewater,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  £j:.ein.  As  a  rule.    Sometimes  they  quote  down  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  F.  o.  b.  on  the  dock  ? 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Occasionally;  and  not  only  that 

Mr.  Gbiffin  (interposing).  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  then  the 
tariff  imposed  down  there  can  not  affect  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Sometimes  it  does.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  problem 
put  up  to  us  by  an  Ohio  tennis  manufacturer:  He  has  followed  the 
policy,  like  so  many  other  manufacturers,  of  fixing  the  retail  prices — 
such  as  is  the  case  with  phonograph  records  or  safety  razors. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Fixing  the  retail  prices  at  the  place  of  sale  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  No  matter  where  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  No  matter  where  it  may  be.  This  manufacturer 
comes  to  us  and  says  ''  I  want  to  establish  a  flat  price  at  the  market 
in  South  America.     What  shall  I  do  ? " 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Yo]i  ought  to  discourage  him;  it  is  not  a  commendable 
practice. 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  there  are  certain  advantages  attached  to  it  in 
this  country;  and  they  like  to  adopt  the  same  pohcy  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  They  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  to  do  that  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  not  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  ai^  not  in  a  position  to  argue  about  that  ? 

Mr.  E^LEiN.  Not  here.  At  any  rate,  they  come  to  us  with  a  very 
definite  program  of  that  sort.  They  want  to  know  just  what  retail 
prices  down  there  are  likely  to  be  on  their  product.  If  the  price  is 
going  to  be  so  high  as  to  discourage  sales  down  there — if  a  tennis 
racket  is  goin^  to  cost  $25,  nobody  is  going  to  attempt  to  sell  them. 
But  if  it  is  going  to  cost  $6,  they  might  develop  a  market  for  them. 
That  is  why  they  must  know  what  the  tariff  will  be. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  first  concern  ought  to  be  to 
sell  their  wares  as  cheaply  as  they  can;  and  it  does  n6t  make  any 
difference  whether  they  are  sold  in  South  America  or  in  Egvpt. 

Mr.  Klein.  If  the  tariff  is  prohibitive  you  might  as  well  give  up 
anv  hope  of  selling  to  such  a  market. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  know;  but  the  lower  the  retailer  sells  the  article 
that  they  export  the  more  business  he  will  get. 

Mr.  Klein.  Undoubtedly.  But  the  point  is  that  vour  manufac- 
turer up  here  must  kQOW  what  the  retailer  will  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  ubiffin.  But  the  important  thin^  for  the  manufacturer  here 
to  know  is  what  the  retailer  is  willing  to  Duy. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  one  of  the  dements  of  that  is  to  know  how 
much  tariff  the  retailer  will  have  to  pay  on  the  given  article.  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  rubber-tire  trade  throughout  Latin-America. 
Here  [indicating]  is  a  statement  that  we  got  out  a  week  ago  showing 
aU  South  American  tariffs  on  rubber  tires.  It  shows  the  manufacturer 
of  rubber  tires  what  his  problem  is  likely  to  be  in  each  one  of  those 
countries  where  there  is  aiscrimination  against  us.  There  are  various 
ways  of  effecting  that  discrimination.  In  some  instances  the  French 
tires  do  have  a  clear  preferential;  in  others  we  have  a  preferential,  as 
in  Brazil. 
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Mr.  Geiffin.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  countries  deliberately 
make  a  tarifip  discriminating  against  our  products  ? 

Mr.  E[l£IN.  I  would  hate  to  ascribe  any  deliberation  to  them;  but 
it  often  works  out  in  that  way.  For  instance^  American  tires  are 
straifi^ht-side  tires,  because  we  have  realized  that  straight-side  tires 
are  of  more  use  than  the  old-style  European  round-side  tires.  It  may 
be  possible  that  a  Latin-American  country  has  fixed  a  tariff  of  60 
per  cent  on  straight-side  rubber  tires  and  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent  on 
roimd-side  tires.     Now,  the  effect  of  that  is  discrimination  against  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  have  to  watch; 
and  where  we  find  them  it  is  our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
distributors  and  of  the  Govermnent  doWn  there  to  that  discrimmation. 

Here  is  an  illustration,  although  it  does  not  bear  on  the  South 
American  countries:  The  Swiss  unport  tariff  on  automobiles  was 
assessed  in  such  manner  as  to  lay  a  very  heavy  excess  on  tare;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  packing  weight;  it  was  levied  on  the  whole  com- 
modity, including  the  weight  of  packing.  That  really  worked  out  as 
a  30  per  cent  discrimination  against  American  automobiles,  because 
all  the  European  automobiles  were  shipped  in  on  their  own  wheels  or 
with  very  light  packing;  so  that  our  exporters  were  imder  a  30  per 
cent  disadvantage  there.  This  was  quite  imintentional  on  the  part 
of  the  Swiss  Government,  and  when  the  thing  was  called  to  their 
attention  bv  our  Tariff  Division  working  with  the  American  minister 
in  Berne,  they  promptly  recognized  the  injustice  of  the  burden  they 
had  been  levying  on  American  exporters  and  altered  it  immediately. 
But  our  automobile  exporters  diet  not  appreciate  the  situation  until 
we  had  called  it  to  their  attention.  And  one  reason,  by  the  way,  why 
we  are  now  asking  for  an  office  of  our  own  in  Berne  is  because  of  the 
increasing  frequency  of  such  problems. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Well,  their  Government  did  not  do  that  immediately, 
did  they?  Did  they  not  have  to  secure  an  act  of  the  Swiss  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Bjlein.  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe  an  executive  order  did  the 
work.     It  did  not  take  them  long  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  any  of  the  Latin-American  countries  a  pro- 
vision in  their  tariff  law  similar  to  ours  empowering  the  Government 
to  raise  or  lower  their  tariffs  ? 

Mr.  Kxein.  Some  of  them  have,  I  believe.  Others  have  very  wide 
discretionary  powers,  much  wider  than  ours.  But  that  brings  up  a 
type  of  tariff  information  that  our  people  have  to  get,  and  have  to 
get,  and  have  to  get  in  a  matter-oi-fact,  practical  form.  Take,  for 
example,  this  pamphlet  [indicating].  It  carries  a  minimum  amount 
of  literature  and  a  maximum  amount  of  information.  It  gives  you  an 
instantaneous  picture  of  the  thing;  if  you  are  an  automobile  tir^ 
exporter,  you  get  at  once,  in  techmcal  terminology,  exactly  the  type 
of  information  that  you  want.  That,  as  I  say,  was  sent  out  only  a 
week  ago.  We  undertake  a  large  number  of'  other  investigations  of 
that  type  for  many  industries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  have  got  away  from  the  Latin-American  sit- 
uation.    We  can  take  that  up  again  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Kxein.  In  the  tables  to  be  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings,  I  think  I  can  give  you  specific  evidences  of  things  that  we 
have  done  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  appropriation  that  the  com- 
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mittee  gave  us  last  year.  Others  include  recent  surveys  that  the 
bureau  has  conducted,  such  as  this  one  on  Peru  as  a  lumber  market; 
this  one  on  the  question  of  the  valorization  of  Brazilian  coffee,  etc. 
The  latter  affects  a  very  important  commodity,  because  coffee  is 
their  leading  export  to  us;  and  the  valorization  of  coffee  affects  our 
very  large  loans  down  there,  some  of  which  were  floated  here  on  the 
basis  of  this  valorization  of  coffee.  So  that  survey  was  very  important 
and  widely  in  demand. 

Then  there  was  a  useful  survey  of  the  Cuban  situation,  and  another 
of  the  Mexican  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  you  take  up  the  coffee  question  to-morrow, 
I  hope  you  will  tell  us  why  coffee  remains  so  high  in  price. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  like  to  go  into  that  if  there  is  time. 


Wednesday,  November  14,  1922. 
promoting  cjommerce  in  the  far  east. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Promoting  commerce  in  the  Far  East,  for  1923 
you  had  $166,150  and  your  estimates  for  1924  are  $200,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  an  increase  of  $33,850. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  expect  to  use  that  money  I 

Mr.  Klein.  I  might  justify  our  requesting  an  increase  first  hy 
citing  some  rather  significant  facts  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  our  China  trade  recently.  The  Far  East  is  evidently  the  field 
in  our  foreign  trade  that  is  coming  forward  most  rapidly.  In  1910 
only  3i  per  cent  of  our  exports  were  being  shipped  to  Asia,  which 
is  substantiallv  the  area  covered  by  this  appropriation,  though  it 
also  includes  Australia.  But  in  the  fiscal  year  vmich  closed  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1922,  we  shipped  11.7  per  cent  of  all  our  exports  to  the 
Far  East. 

In  other  words,  over  three  times  as  large  a  proportion  went  to  the 
Far  East,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  amounts  of  increase 
during  that  period  our  exports  rose  from  $61,000,000  to  $442^0,000, 
in  other  words,  seven  times  as  much  has  been  sold  to  the  Far  East 
than  in  1910.  Our  trade  with  Europe  amounting  to  about  61  per  cent 
of  our  total  exports  before  the  war  has  become  about  50  per  cent 
now.  Latin-America  is  coming  forward  very  slowly.  Its  purchases 
have  risen  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of  our  total  exports  since  1912  or 
1913.  The  Far  East,  on  the  other  hand,  has  trebled  its  share  in  the 
course  of  six  years,  and  in  the  absolute  figures  of  values  involved  there 
was  a  sevenfold  increase.  In  other  words,  our  foreign  trade  with  the 
Far  East  is  growing  very  rapidly.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  promising 
area,  taking  evervtning  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  figures  vou  are  Quoting  from  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  you  will  find  tnem  cited  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  publication  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  will  also  find  them  in  one  of  the  Trade  Informa- 
tion Bulletins,  relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  No. 
59,  on  page  10.  There  are  two  or  three  factors  that  explain  that, 
which  justify  our  asking  for  this  moderate  increase  in  our  fund  for 
promoting  commerce  in  the  Far  East. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  new  industrialization  of  two  great 
areas  in  the  Far  East,  China  and  India.  You  have  there  two  enor- 
mous masses  of  population,  the  most  densely  populated  large  areas  in 
the  world,  and  m  the  course  of  the  past  few  years,  especially  during 
the  last  year,  there  has  been  an  amazing  stimulus  given  to  industri^ 
development  in  those  countries.  That  is  a  situation  which  we  have 
got  to  watch  particularly  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  as  to 
whether  it  is  going  to  endanger  our  exports  of  certain  commodities 
which  might  be  manufactured  with  the  very  cheap  labor  they  have 
over  there. 

Secondly,  it  has  opened  up  an  enormous  market  for  industrial 
machJBery  and  equipment.  .  ^  India,  for  example,  our  exports,  as  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  have  mcreased  something  over  1,000  per  cent 
over  the  pre-war  exports  in  certain  basic  lines,  in  textiles  and  textile 
machinery  the  increase  is  even  greater.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  but  what  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  for  which  this  appropriation 
is  intended,  there  wUl  be  enormously  greater  development. 

COTTON  IfHiLS  IN  CHINA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  I  had 
visited  some  of  the  cotton  mills  in  China  and  at  that  time  I  learned 
that  their  labor  cost  was  40  cents  a  day.  They  had  splendidly 
equipped  mills,  nothing  finer  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Klein.  American  machinery? 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  American  machinerv.  The  operators  had  been 
educated  in  this  country.  They  were  Americanized  Chinamen,  and 
I  have  been  wondering  if  you  felt  the  effect  of  that  in  this  country. 
Has  it  taken  away  any  of  our  trade  in  those  lines  ? 

ifr.  Klein.  We  have  watched  that  very  carefully  because  aside 
from  the  industrial  machinery  division  of  the  bureau  we  have  a 
textile  division,  so  we  can  follow  the  situation  from  both  angles. 
All  of  our  textile  reports  indicate  that  there  is  as  yet  scarcely  any 
indication  of  a  competitive  influence.  Those  mills  as  yet  (I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  prophesy  what  is  going  to  happen) ,  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  lines  of  goods  that  do  not  compete  with  ours.  They 
seem  to  compete  particularly  with  low  count  cloths,  coarser  grades 
of  goods  proauced  by  some  European  countries  rather  than  the  finer 
gr^es  01  material  produced  in  this  country.  But  the  significant 
thin^  is  that  it  has  got  to  be  watched  because  unless  we  observe  it 
closely  and  watch  our  opportunities  to  put  in  American  machinery 
in  these  places,  the  macmnery  that  comes  in  will  be  British,  or, 
possibly,  Italian  or  French.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  oppor- 
tunity for  Germany  as  yet.  And  it  requires  watchfulness  on  our 
part  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  watchfulness.  You 
are  encouraging  industnal  machinery  over  there.  Why  will  they  not 
be  competitors  of  ours  in  a  short  time  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Primarily  because  of  the  fact  that  this  machinery  has 
got  to  be  of  a  sort  tiiat  produces  the  lower  grades  of  goods  in  order  to 
use  the  lower  type  of  labor  that  is  available  there.  In  other  words, 
with  the  improvements  produced  in  the  higher  types  of  machinery, 
you  have  got  to  have  a  relatively  more  skilled  labor  than  is  available 
over  there. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  I  might  add  to  what  was  said  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  subject,  that  their  mills  are  working  on  a  very  low  grade  of 
cotton,  nothing  I  could  see  that  would  compete  with  any  of  me  milk 
I  am  familiar  with  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  substantially  in  agreement  with  our  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  produce  their  own  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  The  main  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  watch  the 
opportunities  there  for  sales  of  our  products  of  all  kinds.  For 
example,  the  machinery  was  placed  there  through  the  efforts  of  our 
commercial  attach^  in  Peking.  But  the  initial  impetus  is  not  oii^sJ 
with  us.  A  company  was  in  the  market  for  $2,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  machinery.  It  is  our  business  to  see  that  is  American  ma- 
chinery and  not  to  argue  with  them  on  the  theoiy  of  whether  or  not 
they  sh'ould  start  a  cotton  industry.  They  will  cfo  that  anyway.  If 
we  nad  been  in  a  position  to  carry  on  this  type  of  foreign  trade  pro- 
moting when  the  Brazilian  cotton  manufacturing  industry  was 
started  some  decades  a^o,  that  equipment  would  have  been  American 
instead  of  British,  as  it  is  now.  It  affects  not  only  the  initial  installa- 
tion, but  enormous  later  purchases  of  suppUes,  bobbins,  and  other 
equipment  in  after  years  to  keep  the  f actones  going.  That  is  what 
I  mean  by  watchfulness — ^having  a  high-grade  man  there  to  observe 
the  trade  opportunities  that  ought  to  come  our  way.  He  gets  word 
of  it  and  sends  over  specifications  and  bids  to  us  and  we,  through  our 
district  officers,  get  m  touch  with  manufactiu*ers  of  those  lines  of 
machinery  and  interest  them  to  seciu*e  the  business.  That  is  in  brief 
the  way  the  thing  is  operated. 

MACHINERY  EXPERTS  FOR  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

As  for  the  actual  increase  of  trade,  I  think  I  have  already  caUed 
attention  to  that  with  sufficient  emphasis.  With  the  increases 
which  we  are  requesting,  we  perhaps  could  work  along  the  following 
lines,  answering  your  Question  of  a  moment  or  two  ago  about  the  use 
of  any  enlargement  of  funds.  The  committee  last  year  authorizes! 
the  establishment  of  an  office  in  India.  That  office  is  now  imder  the 
trade  commissioner  at  Calcutta,  studying  these  problems.  One  of 
the  first  things  he  finds  he  needs  is  some  sort  of  expert  who  can  give 
him  counsel  on  certain  technical  phases  of  the  indnstrial  machinery 
problem.  With  this  increase  we  propose  to  put  in  there  an  industrial 
machinery  expert  who  knows  the  terminology  of  the  business  and  can 
properly  protect  the  interests  of  our  machinerj^  manufacturers. 
That  is  a  paramount  problem  in  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  also  gave  you  *a  trade  commissioner  at  Bombay 
or  Delhi. 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  two  points  were  all  linked  up  together  with 
Calcutta  for  one  conmaissioner  to  cover. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  All  linked  up  together? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  is  going  to  have  an  assistant  in  charge  at  Calcutta 
while  he  is  over  in  Bombay  at  certain  periods,  so  that  there  will  be 
one  man  with  a  clerk  or  two  to  cover  these  three  places  to  stimulate 
interest,  but  the  work  will  be  centered  at  Calcutta.  This  additional 
machinery  expert  we  propose  to  put  in  there  will  have  headquarters 
at  Calcutta  and  go  at  stated  periods  to  the  other  places. 
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Mr.  Shrbve.  What  about  Canton  ? 

Mr.  EIlein.  The  committee  empowered  us  to  put  a  man  there  and 
he  is  actually  at  Shanghai  at  the  moment  to  prepare  himself  on 
Chinese  trade  data  for  his  service  at  Canton,  where  he  is  to  arrive 
shortly,  if  he  hasn't  landed  there  already.  The  purpose  is,  so  far  as 
China  is  concerned,  to  strengthen  with  this  additional  increase  of 
$33,000  the  China  organization  by  putting  in  a  similar  technical  expert 
in  machinery  and  textiles  at  Shanghai,  who  could  be  what  the  other 
one  will  be  in  India.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  follow  the 
policy  suggested  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  fast  year  by  having 
these  experts  retamed  at  or  near  certain  posts,  so  that  they  will  not 
spend  too  much  money  traveling  around. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  really  does  effect  a  considerable  saving.  With 
reference  to  the  far  eastern  situation,  we  might  be  able  to  stretch  the 
fund  a  little  further  to  include  certain  studies  of  the  Japanese  situa- 
tion; that  is,  to  put  in  an  extra  man  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  remember  that  the  man  you  were  thinking  of  plac- 
ing in  Tokyo  a  year  ago  was  a  young  man  who  had  just  been  trained 
to  service.  That  was  ^  first  stitio^  as  I  recall  it.  fioW  is  he  getting 
along? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  nicely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  trade  prospects  picking  up  in  Japan  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  thougn  its  recovery  is  slow. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  some  new  legislation  here.  That  will  all  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  Yes. 

EXPORT   INDUSTRIES. 

Mr.  Shreve  (reading) : 

Export  industries:  To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to 
investi^te  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  problems  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion, diBtribution,  and  marketing  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  important  export  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
etc. 

I  note  that  you  had  $450,000  m  1923,  while  the  estimate  for  1924 
is  $550,000,  an  increase  of  $100,000.    That  is  a  very  material  increase. 

Mr.  Klein.  A  very  material  increase  in  what  has  become  the 
heart  of  the  whole  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  export  industry  fund  originated  in  the  deficiency  appropriation 
which  was  made  available  a  year  ago  last  July,  $250,000.  A  start 
was  made  with  that  sum  in  an  entirely  new  procedure,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  technically  trained  experts  and  merchandizing  men 
skilled  in  individual  commodities.  Up  to  the  time  that  innovation 
was  introduced,  the  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
never  been  sufficiently  specialized  by  commodities  and  by  individual 
trades.  We  had  general  information  on  various  regions,  but  we 
had  no  specific  detailed  information  prepared  by  men  who  had  actual 
experience  in  selUng-  individual  commodities.  A  start  was  made 
with  that.  The  conunittee  last  year  voted  us  an  increase  of  $200,000 
in  that  fund,  and  this  year  we  asked  for  an  additional  $200,000,  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  after  very  careful  scrutiny  thought  that  the  sum 
should  be  cut  to  $100,000. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  value  of  that  group  of  divisions 
is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  since  the  1st  of  last  Noveniber  the  num- 
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ber  of  inquiries  handled  by  the  divisions  under  it  has  increased  300 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  for  a  relatively  moderate 
increase  of  somewhere  around  22  per  cent  in  the  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  increase  in  work  that  amounts  to  300  per  cent.  Perhaps 
the  clearest  statements  that  have  come  out  recently  as  indicating 
the  attitude  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  toward  this  kind  of 
specialized  commodity  service  were  in  three  editorials  appearing  this 
month:  One  was  in  the  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  another  m  the  New 
York  Commercial,  and  the  other  in  Shoe  and  Leather  Facts,  all 
prominent  trade  journals,  whose  opinions  and  estimates  of  the 
Dureau's  service  in  this  field  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

(The  editorials  are  as  follows:) 

[Editorial  from  Shoe  and  Leather  Facts,  Philadelphia,  November,  1922.) 

LEADS  IN  EXPORTS. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  passed  England  and  now  leads  every  other 
country  as  well  in  the  volume  of  exports,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  than  passing  mtereet 
to  the  shoe  and  leather  trade,  as  it  is  to  all  other  staple  industries. 

This  splendid  showing  is  laively  attributable  to  the  constructive  work  done  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  his  skilled  and  wide-awake  corps  of 
assistants  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

Recently,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  opened  a  branch  in 
Philadelphia,  by  reason  of  the  growing  volume  of  business  and  the  importance  of 
the  manufacturing  and  exporting  interests  represented  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  The  bureau  had  been  represented  heretofore  by  the  chaml^er 
of  commerce,  as  in  a  niunl)er  of  other  cities,  but  this  has  been  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  and  the  futiire. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  member  of  the  trade  should  cooperate  with  the 
bureau  to  as  ereat  an  extent  as  possible.  It,  therefore,  behooves  those  engaged  in  it 
to  take  a  world-wide  view  of  the  situation  and  cooperate  with  Secretary  Hoover  and 
his  assistants. 

In  Arthur  B.  Butman,  chief  of  the  boot  and  shoe  division,  and  Wilbur  J.  Pace, 
chief  of  the  hide  and  leather  division,  the  industry,  is  splendidly  represented  hy 
men  who  are  thoroughly  versed  in  their  lines  and  who  have  the  entire  coniidence 
of  the  trade. 

The  exports  of  leather,  footwear,  and  findings  should — ^and  can — ^be  laiigely 
expanded. 

With  such  an  able  and  clear-minded  leader  as  Herbert  Hoover  has  demonstrated 
himself  to  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  retained  in  this  important  position 
indefinitely. 

[Editorial  from  Lumber  Trade  Journal,  New  Orleans,  November,  1922.] 

SERVICE  OF  THE  LUMBER  DIVISION. 

No  one  feature  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  Secretary -of  Commerce  Hoover  in  his 
department  is  of  more  practical  vsdue,  apparently,  than  his  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  along  commodity  lines,  with  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  several  branches  of  trade  in  charge  of  their  respective  divisions. 

It  is  a  good  deal  the  fashion  among  business  men  to  regard  Government  actixities  in 
aid  of  business  as  largely  theoretical  rather  than  practical,  and  to  some  extent  this  is 
their  natural  tendency.  It  was  this  fact  wluch  dictated  the  new  system  organized  in 
the  bureau,  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the  tendency  toward  theory  to  a  minimum 
by  placing  in  charge  of  the  several  divisions  men  capable  of  directing  along  practical 
lines  investigations  in  foreign  fields  and  correctly  interpreting  the  facts  so  gath- 
ered. £ven  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  function  of  the  bureau  can  only  extend  to  the 
facilitating  of  foreign  trade,  important  though  that  aid  ma}r  be,  and  that  it  resa 
finally  with  the  exporter  to  utilize  it  wisely  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  special  businffle. 

There  is  not  lacking  a  disposition  in  some  quarters,  especially  among  well-established 
exporting  concerns,  to  deprecate  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  tending  to  make  a\*ailable 
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to  others  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed  by  reason  of  their  lonjg;  and  close 
familiarity  with  the  export  trade.  To  the  extent  that  this  feeling  exists,  it  has  in  one 
aspect  the  appearance  of  a  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  such  work,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the  primary  object  of  the  bureau  is  not 
to  disturb  existing  competitive  relations,  but  to  build  up  and  expand  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Apart,  also,  from,  its  work  along  the  direct  line  of 
the  export  lumber  trade,  the  lumber  division  is  in  position  to  render  effedjive  serv- 
ice alon^  related  lines,  such  as  foreign  duties,  legal  questions,  foreign  port  charges, 
changes  m  regulations,  and  the  like,  which  are  outside  the  direct  domain  of  even  the 
most  experienced  exporter  to  whom  such  a  sotu'ce  of  information  is  as  advantag^eous  as 
to  the  newest  adventurer  into  the  export  field.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
former  who  is  in  position  to  benefit  most  from  the  activities  of  the  lumber  division, 
and  it  behooves  him  to  avail  himself  of  its  services  if  he  expects  to  keep  on  leading 
the  procession. 

[Editorial  from  New  York  Ck)inmercial,  November  18, 1922.] 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  unquestionably  the  best  friend  of  the  business 
interests  of  the  United  States,  is  making  its  annual  appeal  to  Congress  for  an  increased 
appropriation  to  enable  it  to  continue  its  exceptional  work  for  American  business 
everywhere.  Among  other  requests,  it  asks  $575,000  additional  to  be  granted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  work  already 
in  hand  and  which  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  competent  methods 
established  since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  Doctor  Klein. 

Congress  owes  it  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  to  grant 
the  requests  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  A  liberal  appropriation  means  in- 
creased activities  on  the  part  of.  this  vital  governmental  bureau,  which  in  turn  will 
result  in  increased  work  and  prosperity  foj  our  mechanics,  for  our  common  carriers, 
our  banks,  and  finally  everybody  in  the  land  will  participate  in  the  profits  resulting. 
To  be  niggardly  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  bad  policy.  A  liberal  appro- 
priation la  needed  and  should  be  quickly  given.  This  is  not  a  political  problem  and 
party  lines  should  not  enter  into  its  confflderation.  The  countrv  needs  more  business 
and  better  business,  and  one  way  to  accomplish  this  much  to  be  desired  result  is  to 
give  the  De^Mtrtment  of  Commerce  the  money  it  needs  to  carry  out  its  really  con- 
structive foreign  trade  program. 

These  editorials  are  among  the  clearest  statements  I  have  seen  on 
the  value  of  this  practical  aid  in  the  eyes  of  the  business  men  who 
use  it. 

ACTIVITIBS  ENGAGED  IN   WITH  CURRENT  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  specific  accomplishments  can  you  point  to  in 
relation  to  the  service  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  number  of  specific  things  have  been  recently  brought 
to  the  fore.  They  are  tabulated  in  the  sheet  headed  ''Export  in- 
dustries'' fimd  winch  the  committee  has  requested  be  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  record.  We  have  introcluced  as  a  result  of  the 
committee's  appropriation  last  year  three  new  divisions  covering 
three  very  important  subiects: 

The  coal  division,  whicn  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  handling 
the  initial  stages  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  imder 
Secretary  Hoover's  leadership,  in  investigating  and  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  recent  coal  situation. 

Secondly,  a  Chemical  Division,  for  which  a  considerable  need  has 
arisen  as  the  result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  indusjtry  during;  the  war* 

Thirdly,  the  division  devoted  to  finance  and  investments  in  charge 
of  an  expert  in  that  line,  intended  primarily  to  study  investment 
opportumties  abroad  and  link  up  the  efforts  oi  our  industrial  experts 
with  the  financial  experts  to  secure  investment  of  American  capital 
for  the  development  of  those  openings  that  occur  in  the  fields  of 
industry  and  public  works  abroad. 
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Next)  we  launched  immediately  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  packing. 
The  committee  will  recall  that  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and. Fisheries  has  long  been  troubled  with  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate, accurate  data  on  the  problem  of  packing.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems.  Accusations  have  been  levelled  at  Amer- 
ican nArchandise,  that  it  is  inade(][uatelj  packed. 

Mr.  GfiirFiN.  You  went  extensively  mto  that  in  the  hearings  on 
the  last  bill. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's  decision  on  that  bill  we 
started  an  investigation  of  that  which  is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
made  of  the  whole  thing. 

EXPERT  ON  GRAIN  AND  CEREAL  EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  new  things  is  it  proposed  to  cover? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  do  not  propose  to  start  any  new  divisions.  We 
npw  have  the  basic,  primary  divisions  well  started,  and  we  want  to 
put  in  certain  smaller  sections  with  experts  in  certain  lines  which  as 
yet  we  are  not  adequately  covered  in  our  work.  In  the  first  place, 
we  want  to  put  in  an  expert  on  gram  exporting  and  selling.  The 
grain  trade  amoimts  to  six  hundred  of  millions  a  year  and  it  nas  had 
a  very  considerable  boom  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  so.  Certain 
definite  problems  are  arising  as  to  more  accurate  data  on  oppor- 
tunities lor  its  expansion,  particularly  in  the  lines  of  the  com  trade, 
to  which  I  made  reference  yesterday.  We  ou^ht  to  have  an  expert 
on  ^ain  and  cereal  exports,  who  could  be  put  mto  our  existing  food- 
stuns  division  to  study  these  problems  as  they  are  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  com  millers,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  answers  should  be  given  to  the  inquiries  which  I  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  yesterday. 

As  the  result  of  the  increased  activities  provided  for  the  foodstuffs 
division  by  this  committee  last  year,  the  white  com  millers'  export 
corporation  was  actually  organized  after  considerable  educational 
work  and  stimulus  on  the  part  of  this  division,  and  they  are  now 
making  quite  a  study  of  the  markets  abroad  for  that  particular 
commodity.  Due  to  the  prohibition  movement  in  this  country, 
production  of  white  corn  grits  has  fallen  from  900,000,000  to  less 
than  30,000,000.  Under  a  recent  French  law  specific  authority  was 
granted  to  use  various  substitutes  in  bread  making,  which  should 
open  a  market  for  600,000  tons  of  white  com  meal  a  year.  This  fine 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  our  biggest 
cereal  in  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  advantageous  export  areas  in 
Europe  is  most,  encouraging  and  the  foodstuffs  division  is  already 
being  approached  by  the  com  millers  for  definite  data  as  to  just  how 
this  market  can  be  exploited.  That  would  be  one  of  the  first  tasks 
under  this  appropriation.  That  is  one  of  the  justifications  for  the 
$100,000  increase  which  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  this  is  for  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. Have  you  the  proportions  spent  for  foreign  and  domestic  i 
Last  year  we  increased  this  appropriation  for  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  was  going  to  get  to  the  question  of  domestic  com- 
merce in  one  of  the  later  items  in  the  bill.  It  comes  up  there  directly 
in  connection  with  a  new  phase  of  our  work,  for  which  we  are  asking 
an  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is,  point  out  in  this  increase  whether  it 
comes  for  foreign  or  domestic. 

Mr.  EIlein.  All  the  funds  thus  far  described  are  for  promoting 
foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  To  refresh  our  memory,  I  will  be  pleased  if  you  will 
insert  in  the  record  the  list  of  your  commodity  divisions  and  also  the 
men  employed  under  each,  and  just  how  you  expect  to  apply  this  fund, 
so  that  the  House  can  see  at  a  glance  where  you  expect  to  use  addi- 
tional money.  . 

Mr.  Klein.  Certainly. 

Proposed  plan  for  expending  f  100,000  increase  in  export  industries  fundy  fiscal  year  1924. 

Increase  personnel,  Washington,  commodity  divisionfi ^  $74, 290 

Increase  supplies  and  materials 550 

Increase  communication  service  (especially  cables) 1, 450 

Increase  travel  (almost  entirely  in  United  States) *  14, 610 

Increase  repairs 50 

Increase  equipment 50 

Increase  contingent  expenses 10, 000 

Total 101, 000 

Decrease  in  transportation 1, 000 


100,000 


Proposed  increase  in  personnel  of  commodity  divisions,  fiscal  year  1924- 


Agricultural  implements 

Aatomotive  diTision 

Chemical  division 

Coal  (now  absorbed  by  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration). 

Electrical  equipment 

Foodstuffs 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Machinery 

Lam  ber '. 

Paper 

Petrcdeum 

Rubber 

Shoe 

Specialties 

TeztUe 

Transportation 

Finance 


Total. 


Nov.  16, 
1922. 


$13,050 

18,300 

5,500 


13,000 
32,762 
12,800 

8,400 
16,660 
13,300 
12,000 
14,500 
10,700 

7,800 
13,200 
24,400 
27,900 
12,500 


\^: 


$14,250 
20,600 
17,600 
12,600 

16,300 
41,262 
16,300 
12,600 
17,860 
18,000 
13,200 
15,700 
13,900 
9,000 
16,900 
29,700 
29,100 
17,090 


Increase. 


$1,200 

2,300 

12,100 

12,600 

2,400 
8,500 
3,500 
4,200 
1,200 
4,700 
1,200 
1,200 
3,200 
1,200 
3,700 
5,300 
1,200 
4,590 


74.290 


More  important  new  appointnrents. 


Division  chief,  dyestufls  expert. 
Staff  returned  from  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. 

ft 

Tobacco  expert,  grain  expert. 
Steel  assistant. 
Leather  assistant. 

Hardwood  expert. 


Hardware  expert. 

Raw  cotton  expert,  silk  expert. 

Expert  on  China,  exjMrt  on  Germany. 


The  smaller  increases,  which  are  not  explained,  are  largely  for  additional  clerks,  who  are  badly  needed  to 
cany  the  enormous  increase  (over  300  per  cent  since  las  year)  in  the  correspondence  of  these  divisions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possible,  Mr.  Shreve,  to 
have  this  graphic  illustration  sent  to  the  committee  ?  It  gives  a  list 
of  the  commodity  divisions,  and  all  the  divisions,  making  a  picture 
of  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  shows  at  a  glance  your  activities  and  all  the  divi- 
sions you  have  established  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  all  indicated  by  a  star  or  asterisk.  ^ 


>  Revised  from  statement  filed  with  estimates. 
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REHTORATION   OF   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  you  are  eliminating  the  language  ''and  else- 
where.'*    What  is  the  meaning  of  that  elimination  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  other  preceding  paragraphs^ you  include  the 
words  ''and  elsewhere."    TTiis  looks  as  ii  it  was  a  limitation. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  understand  that  particular  limitation  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  paragraph  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  work 
of  your  central  office  at  Wasnington  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  insertion  of  those 
brackets.  That  may  have  been  done  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  because 
in.  the  original  draft  we  submitted  we  preserved  the  wording  of  the 
appropriation  bill  as  carried  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  item  is  confined  to  the  offices 
in  Washington  and  the  language  there  would  be  very  proper  to  strike 
out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  would  be  very  consistent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Klein.  Occasionally  the  men  here  on  that  fund  are  stationed 
temporarily  in  otHer  places  as  we  are  authorized  to  do  under  the 
present  wording  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Be  careful  about  that.  You  would  not  be  able  to 
send  them  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  promoting  commerce  in  the  Far  East,  the  same 
lanffuajge  ig  used,  and  the  language  "  and  elsewhere"  is  preserved. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  not  confine  this  to  one  city. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  would  want  the  brackets  eliminated  to  relieve  any 
misconception,  and  I  certainly  hope  the  committee  can  eliminate 
them.  With  that  wording  our  textile  man  could  not  go  to  New 
England. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimated  amount  for  travel  is  very  much  in 
excess  of  what  will  be  spent  in  1923.  There  is  a  difference  of  $25,610. 
That  is  considerable  travel. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  the  estimate  for  1924  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  our  men  are  much  more 
in  demand  as  counsellors  to  individual  groups  of  industries.  They 
are  being  called  upon  to  go  about  the  country  a  great  deal  more  to 
confer  with  individual  business  men  and  small  groups  of  business 
men  in  dealing  with  problems. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  travel  men  would  be  affected  in  this 
division  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Approximately  30  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  An  increase  of  about  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  For  each  man.  Some  of  them  have  to  go  to  the 
coast.  Last  year  we  had  to  send  three  down  to  Habana  to  look 
into  the  $80,000,000  congestion  there.  The  lumber  industry  is 
scattered  through  the  Soum  and  up  in  the  Northwest  and  we  must 
maintain  at  least  an  annual  contact  there.  A  single  trip  for  one  of 
these  men  would  take  a  thousand  dollars  or  more,  considerably  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wanted  to  know  about  that  item. 
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Mr.  Klein.  If  this  increase  goes  through  it  will  mean  an  increase 
of  about  10  additional  experts.     I  think  the  estimate  is  a  modest 
one  on  the  basis  of  that  cost. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  you  cut  out  the  words  "and  elsewhere. '' 
Mr.  Klein.  The  service  would  be  seriously  handicapped  if  that 
were  eliminated. 

enforcement  of  china  trade  act. 

Mr.  Shreve.  **  Enforcement  of  China  trade  act.'*  The  appropria- 
tion for  1923  was  $29,375,  and  for  1924  your  estimate  is  $40,000.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  $29,375  only  covered  a  portion 
of  the  year — three-fourths  of  the  year — and  that  sum  in  that  ratio, 
I  take  it,  would  amount  to  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly.     The  net  increase  is  only  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  trade  act  is  a  very  meritorious  measure  and  is 
going  to  produce  great  results,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Klein.  One  of  the  pleasant  results  will  be  considerable  revenue 
to  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  figure  that  a  profit  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  the 
thing  gets  well  under  way,  when  the  act  is  more  generally  tmder- 
stood.  Within  a  year  or  so  we  estimate  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  will  cost  the  Government  nothing.  • 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  occasion  for  the  change  in  the  language, 
Doctor  ?     It  is  left  out  entirely.     There  is  an  elimmation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Of  the  details  put  in  there? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  would  they  get  any  salary  if  you  left  that 
in  there? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  fimd  would  be  administered  as  the  export  in- 
dustries of  the  Far  East,  or^any  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  legislation.  That  will  be  referred  to  the 
l^islative  committee. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is,  elimination  of  the  phraseology. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  can  be  included  very  easily  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lative bill. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  REMAINS  OF  OFFICERS   AND  EMPLOYEES  WHO  DIE 

ABROAD,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  ''For  defraying  the  expenses  of  transnorting  the 
remains  of  oJQGlcers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  who  may  die  abroad, "  etc. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  will  be  covered  in  the  legislative  bill.  It  is  a 
new  item. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  we  pass  the  item  ''Enforcement  of  China 
trade  act, "  in  noticing  the  matter  cut  out  or  put  within  the  brackets, 
you  will  note  that  the  date  seems  to  be  the  principal  thing  that  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of,  "from  October  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1923. " 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  put  brackets  after  1923  and  preserve  the  rest, 
the  paragraph  would  be  clearer  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
leave  it^r  anybody  to  settle. 
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Mr.  Klein.  This  appropriation  act  will  become  effective  the  Ist  of 
July,  1923,  so  those  dates  will  have  to  be  omitted  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  omit  the  date.  In  omitting  reference  to  the 
salary,  you  have  abolished  offices  or  changed  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  have  not  abolished  omces,  but  here  is  one  fact 
that  will  come  up  in  the  discussion  of  new  le^lation  we  have  drafted, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  a  changed  organization,  instead  of  having 
two  clerks  at  $2,^00,  we  might  have  one  nigher  grade  clerk  at  $3,000. 

LEGISLATION  REQUESTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  the  bottom  of  pa^e  39  of  the  subcommittee  print 
of  the  bill  there  is  some  new  legislation.  Of  course,  that  will  go  into 
the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Klein.  Both  of  those  items  are  new,  and  legislation  for  them 
has  already  been  drafted.  I  think  that  all  pages  from  here  on  are 
of  the  same  sort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  we  can  not  consider  these  here. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  I  will  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  send  to  the 
committee  the  charts  showing  the  organizations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreim  and  Domestic  Commerce  as  of  the  date  of  September  1,  1922, 
and  fdso  certain  charts  showing  how  you  collect  and  distribute  in- 
formation on  foreign  trade,  ana  also  tne  chart  showing  the  average 
number  of  commerce  inquiries  answered  per  day  by  the  bureau  and 
its  district  offices. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  almost  the  first  thing  that  I  drew  up.  It  tells 
the  whole  story.  We  have  a  300  per  cent  increase  in  work  to  be 
covered  by  a  36  per  cent  increase  in  our  appropriation. 


Wednesday,  November  15,  1922. 
CENSUS  BUREAU. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  WILLIAM  M.  STEVABT,  DIBECTOB,  BUSEAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS,  DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  We 
will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Steuart,  the  director. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Shreve,  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  is  made  for  two  purposes,  one  is  for  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  statutory  positions,  and  the  other  for  the  expenses  and 
salaries  of  the  field  force  engaged  in  collecting  statistics. 

ESTIMATES,  1924. 

Acting  on  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  estimates  I 
submitted  for  the  bureau  have  been  materially  reduced  and  as  they 
now  appear  before  the  committee,  exactly  tne  same  amounts  are 
provided  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  no  new  positions  or  any  increases 
over  1923  being  requested.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  appro- 
priations made  Tor  1923,  the  original  estimates  I  submitted  for  1924, 
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the  increase  of  that  estimate  over  the  expenses  for  1923,  and  the 
amount  submitted,  according  to  the  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  statement  shows  that  the  estimate  for  1924  is  less  than 
the  total  for  1923  by  $5,340,  and  I  think  the  statement  should  be 
put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  insert  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows :) 

Statement  of  appropriations  and  estimates. 


Title  of  approprUtioD. 


Salaries i. 

C<rilectiiig  statistics. .. 
Tabulating  machines 

Total 


Amount 

appropriated 

for  1923. 


9802,340.00 

895,00a0Q 

40,340.00 


1,737,680.00 


Original 

amount 

estimated  for 

1924. 


$836,800.00 
1,167, 15a  00 

46,ooaoo 


2,050,040.00 


Increase  <tf 

original 
estimates  for 

1924  over 

appropriation 

for  1923. 


$34,550.00 

272, 150. 00 

5,660.00 


312,360.00 


Amount 

pa.ssed  by 

Budget  Bureau 

for  1924. 


$802,340.00 

805,OOaOO 

35,000.00 


1,732, 34a  00 


REDUCTION   IN   NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Steuart.  You  will  recall  that  when  I  was  before  the  committee 
last  year,  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  large  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  statutory  posi- 
tions in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  that  those  reductions  could  not 
be  made  before  eTuly  1.  I  have  now  a  statement  showing  the  extent 
of  the  reductions  that  were  made  in  the  bureau  on  July  1.  If  there  is 
no  objection,  I  will  put  this  in  the  record  also. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  that  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  fuU  as  fol- 
lows:) 

Number  of  employees  reduced  on  July  /,  19H, 


Positions. 


Director 

Assistant  director 

Chief  clerk 

Disbursing  cleric. 

Appointment  clerk 

Chief  statisticians 

Do 

Geographer 

Expert  chiefs  of  division. . .'. . 

Do 

Do 

Private  secretary  to  director. 
Statistical  experts 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Per 

From— 

To- 

Number. 

capita 
reduction. 

17,500 

S6,000 

1 

11,500 

5,000 

4,015 

1 

985 

4,000 

3,300 

1 

700 

3,000 

2,372 

1 

628 

.2,750 

2,372 

1 

378 

4,000 

3,300 

3 

700 

3,600 

3,300 

2 

300 

3,000 

2,400 

1 

600 

2,500 

2,250 

14 

250 

2,500 

2,007 

1 

403 

2,500 

2,281 

1 

219 

2,250 

2,100 

1 

150 

2,000 

1,971 

3 

29 

2,000 

1,800 

5 

200 

1,800 

1,600 

20 

200 

1,800 

1,200 

2 

6oO 

1,680 

1,600 

44 

80 

1,680 

1,400 

9 

280 

1,680 

1,200 

1 

480 

1,600 

1,400 

19 

200 

1,600 

1,200 

1 

400 

1,560 

1,400 

24 

160 

....1,440 

1,400 

3 

40 

Amount. 


11,500 

985 

700 

628 

378 

2,100 

600 

600 

3,500 

493 

219 

150 

87 

1,000 

4,000 

1,200 

3,520 

2,520 

4-iJ 

3,800 

400 

3,840 

120 
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Number  of  employees  reduced  on  July  i,  19t2 — Continued. 


Positions. 

From— 

To- 

Niiniber. 

Per 

capita 
redaction. 

Amount. 

Clerks 

SI,  440 
1,400 
1,380 
1,380 
1,380 
1,320 
1,320 
1,320 
1,280 
1,260 
1,260 
1,200 
1,200 
1,140 
1,140 
1,080 
1,080 
1,020 
960 

Sl,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 

900 
1,200 
1,000 

900 
1,200 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

900 

1 

10 

114 

22 

3 
43 
19 

4 
15 
27 

9 
80 
12 
55 

5 
19 

3 

1 

1 
14 

1240 
200 
180 
380 
480 
120 
320 
420 

60 
260 
360 
200 
300 
140 
240 

80 
180 

20 

60 

S240 

Do 

2,ax) 

20,520 

Do 

Do 

8,360 
1.410 

Do 

Do 

5,160 

Do 

6,0^0 

Do 

1.6**> 

Do 

900 

Do 

7,020 

Do 

3,240 

Do 

16.000 

Do 

3.6U0 

Do 

7,700 

Do 

1,200 

Do 

1.520 

Do 

540 

Do 

20 

Do 

60 

Subclerical  force 

!.<<» 

Total 

616 

121,920 

Average  reduction  per  employee,  S198. 

COLLECTING   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Proceeding  on  the  understanding  that  there  will  be 
no  increases  in  the  salaries,  we  come  to  the  estimated  expenses  for  the 
field  work  in  collecting  statistics. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  directed  me  to  reduce  my  estimate  of 
$1,167,150  for  this  work  by  $272,150,  making  the  estimate  $895,000, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  appropriation  for  1923. 

Now,  m  justice  to  the  work  of  tne  bureau,  I  think  that  the  attention 
of  the  committee  should  be  called  to  the  method  of  procedure  that 
will  be  followed  in  order  to  meet  this  requirement  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  necessarily  laid  out  by  projects,  esti- 
mates being  submitted  to  meet  the  expenses  of  each  project,  and  I 
have  here  a  statement  giving  the  estimates  for  the  principal  proiects 
as  submitted  by  the  bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  I  will 
put  in  the  record  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  insert  that  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows :) 

Bureau  of  the  Census — Estimated  cost^  by  projects  ^  for  the  fiscal  year  1924. 

Administrative  divisions I $204, 450. 00 

Vital  statistics: 

Office 135,500.00 

Field 116, 500. 00 

Total 252,000.00 

Cotton  and  tobacco,  fats  and  oils: 

Office 48,000,00 

Field 272, 000. 00 

Total 320,000.00 
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Wemltb.  debt,  mod  taxation: 

Office $157,000.00 

Field 180,000.00 

Total 337,000.00 

Biennial  census  of  manufM^turee: 

Office 261,040.00 

Field 340,000.00 

Total 001,040.00 

Electrical  industries: 

Office 80,000.00 

Field ^  15,000.00 

Total 95,000.00 

Tabulating  machines 46, 000. 00 


Miscellaneous  investigations:  * 

Office 127,500.00 

Field : 32,500.00 

Total 160,000.00 

Grand  total »  2, 015, 490. 00 

COTTON,  TOBACCO,   PATS  AND  OHi  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Steuart.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  we  naturally  try  to  find  a  proiect  for  which  the  estimate 
agrees  with  the  amount  disallowed.  Tne  item  cotton  and  tobacco, 
fats  and  oils,  is  selected  because  the  amount,  $272,000,  is  just  the 
amount  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  taken  out  of  my  esti- 
mates. In  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  Secretary  we  concluded 
that  the  best  business  procedure  would  be  to  eliminate  that  item 
entirely  because  it  conforms  most  nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

That  work  is  carried  on,  of  course,  in  compliance  with,  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  and  it  entails  the  appomtment  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  agents  throughout  the  Southern  States,  one  agent  being  in 
each  county.  Those  agents  will  all  have  to  be  discharged,  and  it  will 
virtually  stop  field  work  on  the  inquiry. 

Jifc.  Shreve.  Well,  now,  will  you  explain  right  there  why  it  is 
necessarv  to  wipe  out  that  particular  activity  ?  Why  not  make 
some  reductions  m  that  activity  and  also  reduce  somewhere  else  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  The  activity  requires  us  to  collect  statistics  of  the 
entire  amount  of  cotton  ginned  to  specified  dates  during  the  ginning 
season,  and  if  we  do  not  collect  the  data  for  the  entire  amount  ginned, 
and  publish  the  total,  it  is  going  to  be  misleading  to  the  cotton  market. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  do  you  consider  this  the  least  important  6f 
these  activities  ? 

Mr.  Stbuart.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  threw  that  out,  as  I  understand,  because  the 
total  sum  is  approximately^,  or  exactly  the  same  as  the  reduction 
that  is  made  in  the  appropriation  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Our  estimates  oi  $272,000  for  that  work  were 
prepared  some  weeks,  even  months,  before  we  went  to  the  Bureau 

I  ExclusiTe  of  original  estimate  for  increases  in  salaries. 
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of  the  Budget  and  before  we  had  anjr  idea  the  intention  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  to  reduce  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Why  could  you  not  strike  out,  say,  two  other  activi- 
ties that  are  not  so  important  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  the  estimate  for  vital  statistics,  field  expenses, 
calls  for  $116,500,  and  for  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  $180,000.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  less  detrimental  to  omit  cotton  than  to  omit 
these  two  very  important  pieces  of  work.  Another,  the  biennial 
census  of  manufactures,  calls  for  $340,000,  which  is  too  much. 
I  think  if  there  is  any  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two, 
the  census  of  manufactures  is  more  important  than  the  statistics  on 
cotton. 

BIENNIAL  CENSUS   OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  right  there  how  you  are 
coming  along  on  that  biennial  census  of  manufactures. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  field  work  on  the  biennial  census  of  manufac- 
tures was  virtually  finished  by  July  1.  That  was  six  months  prior 
to  the  completion  of  any  preceding  census  of  manufactures.  We 
hafve  already  published  the  totals  of  upward  of  40  industries.  At 
no  preceding  census  of  manufactures  were  'there  any  figures  pub- 
lished in  less  than  18  months  after  the  date  to  which  they  related. 

STATEMENT  OF  HGIT.  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVER,  A  BEPBESEVTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

COTTON   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Oliver.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
result  of  the  cut  made  by  the  Budget  Director  in  the  amount  asked 
for  for  the  gathering  of  statistics,  that  the  Director  of  the  Census 
feels  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  expend  for  the  gathering  of  cotton 
statistics,  the  amount  that  was  expended  last  year. 

I  feel  that  this  would  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  cotton  industry, 
and  that  its  importance  will  be  explained  by  the  director  if  he  is 
interrogated  about  it. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  been  very  actively  interested  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau  on  cotton  anil 
have  several  times  alluded  to  the  value  of  the  information  as  obtained 
by  the  Census  Bureau.  I  think  that  everyone  interested  in  the 
planting  of  cotton,  or  interested  in  the  sale  or  purchase  of  cotton 
would  be  seriously  hampered  in  future  dealings  of  this  important 
matter  is  this  appropriation  should  in  any  way  be  cut  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  for  the  director  to  explain  to  the  committee  fully  just 
how  the  agents  are  appointed  and  wnat  services  they  render  and  are 
paid  for. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  ascertain  that  their  pay  is  small, 
and  that  they  are  only  paid  for  service  actually  rendered  for  the 
pubhc  good  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

I  am  very  much  obhged  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  connection  with  the  statement  made  hj  Mr. 
Oliver,  Mr.  Steuart,  I  wish  you  would  place  your  own  convictions  in 
the  record.     They  might  help  the  situation. 
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WORK  DONE  BY  DBPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  duplication  in  respect 
to  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  there  are  no  duplications.  Such  impressions 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
make  estimates  of  the  probable  production  of  cotton,  the  estimates 
being  published  about  the  1st  of  July,  August,  September,  October, 
and  December. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  makes  no  estimates.  It  collects  and 
publishes  actual  data,  which  is  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  compiling  its  estimates. 

>e  two  branches  of  work  were  purposely  organized  separately. 
I  imagine  the  one  reason  for  the  separate  organizations  was  due  to 
the  desire  to  eliminate  any  p6ssibility  of  the  estimates  being  made 
to  conform  with  the  ginnings,  and  the  ginnings  to  conform  with  the 
estimates. 

It  is  impossible  under  the  present  arrangement  for  any  collusion 
between  the  two  activities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Could  there  be  any  motive  for  such  a  collusion  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  instance — now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  has  been 
done,  or  that  it  would  be  done — ^but  there  is  the  possibility  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  estimated  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  cotton  would  be  produced  from  this  crop  and  the  ginnings  coming 
along  show  that  a  larger  quantity  was  actually  ginned,  it  would  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  quautity  ginned  to  conform  to  the  estimate 
or  make  the  estimates  conform  with  the  ginnings. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  merelv  addressed  the  question  to  you,  being  led 
on  by  the  suggestions  tnat  the  change  had  been  made  owing  to  the 
desire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  collusion. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  tnink  that  that  was  what  it  was  done  for. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  could 
possibly  be  the  motive  of  anybody,  any  person,  to  enter  into  collu- 
sion for  a  misrepresentation  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possibility  of  collusion 
between  the  departments,  but  what  I  have  suggested  appears  to 
me  as  a  good  reason  for  keeping  the  two  branches  of  the  service 
separate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Steuart 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Will  you  pardon  me  for  just  a  minute! 
I  have  asked  a  question  and  I  would  like  to  follow  it  up.  Could  it  be 
that  the  stock  market,  or  speculators  could  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Oh,  no;  I  am  quite  certain  that  that  could  not  be 
the  case  now. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  mean  at  the  time  the  change  was  made. 
Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  you  will  probably  recall  at  the  time  that  there 
was  some  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  certain  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  were  engaged  in  compiling  these 
statistics. 
Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  had  they  made  false  reports? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  No;  I  do  not  recall  whether  they  made  false  reports 
or  save  out  advance  information. 

That  has,  however,  all  been  changed.  It  resulted  in  verjr  effective 
regulations  that  make  it  impossible  to  give  out  any  advance  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Upon  what  facts,  methods,  or  procedure  does  the 
Agriculture  Department  collate  its  figures  or  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  am  not  thorough^r  posted.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  in  detail  how  they  proceed,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  they  get 
estimates  from  their  various  local  correspondents  and  State  repre- 
sentatives of  the  acreage  planted  in  cotton  and  of  conditions  con- 
trolling^ the  crop. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  the  Agriculture  Department  has  its  agents  to 
gather  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  that  comes  back  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  question 
as  to  dupUcation,  and  would  that  indicate  a  duplication  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  not,  because  the  agents  or  local  correspond- 
ents are  requbed  by  the  Agriculture  Department  for  general  purposes, 
and  their  activities,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cotton,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  estimates  of  production  and  not  to  collect  statistics  of 
the  quantity  of  the  cotton  ginned. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  they  determine  their  figures  possibly  by  a 
study  of  the  quantitv  and  by  directing  questions  to  the  planters  as 
to  the  amoimt  that  they  have  planted,  and  they  observe  tne  weather 
conditions  and  progress  of  the  crop  and  they  make  their  reports 
accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  your  men  address  themselves  to  the  ob- 
tainment  of  the  actual  ginning  at  the  time  the  cotton  is  brought  to 
the  gin  ? 

Mr.  STEUARTi  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  does  all  of  the  cotton  planted  and  plucked  go 
to  the  gins;  or,  if  not,  what  part  goes  to  the  gins  and  what  part  finds 
other  avenues  of  disposal  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  pound  of 
cotton  that  comes  on  the  commercial  market  has  to  pass  through  the 
gin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  determination  of  the  amoimt  of  cotton 
ginned  is  an  accurate  determination  of  the  amoimt  of  cotton  brought 
to  fruition  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  For  commercial  purposes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  that  is  collected,  as  I  say,  only  during  the  gin- 
ning season.  The  estimates  of  the  Department  oi  Agricmture  are 
based  upon  the  facts  that  you  have  enumerated — acreage  planted,  etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  the  question  arises  of  what  value  are  these 
estimates  of  the  Agriculture  Department;  what  purpose  have  they  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  they  are  of  considerable  value;  great  value. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  see  that  they  might  have  some  interest  to  the 
cotton  speculator,  the  man  that  trades  m  cotton  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  of  course,  does  not  make 
estimates. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  give  the  facts  ? 
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Mr.  Shbeye.  You  deal  with  the  actual  results  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  We  deal  with  actual  facts,  results.  We  have  been 
asked  frequently  to  make  estimates ,  but  I  think  that  the  bureau 
has  been  very  consistent  in  its  attitude  not  to  make  estimates. 

Mr.  Gbifein.  Then,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  elimination  of  the  aCTicultural  agents.  They  make  estimates, 
and  I  think  that  we  should  keep  the  men  who  give  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  have  the  (firector  tell  us  what 
good  the  figures  are  after  the  crop  is  grown^  what  benefit  it  is,  if  any. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  The  census  figures  show  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  cotton  crop  is  prepared  for  the  commercial  market.  Naturally 
and  necessarily,  therefore,  it  controls,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
price  which  that  commodity  will  reach  on  the  commercial  market. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  isn't  this  cotton  sold  when  it 
goes  to  the  gin  1 

Mr.  Steuabt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  sold  after  it  is  ginned? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  After  you  get  a  record  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  sir.  "Furtner,  the  actual  record  of  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  each  year  is  the  only  record  that  is  pre- 
served from  year  to  year  of  the  amount  of  cotton  that  is  available 
to  the  commercial  market.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  to  take  esti- 
mates of  the  production  of  the  cotton  and  araw  comparisons  from 
them  as  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  the  production  when  we 
all  know  that  these  estimates  are  not  the  actual  amount  of  cotton  that 
is  grown. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  rapidity  vdth  which  the  cotton  comes  on 
the  market,  as  shown  by  the  census  reports,  these  reports  show  the 
consumption  of  cotton  month  by  month  and  the  stocks  of  cotton 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  month.  These  facts  are  shown 
in  no  other  report  of  the  Federal  Government,  by  estimates  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  the  reports  of  the  Agrictdture  Department  are 
only  guesses  or  estimates  and  they  are  of  no  practical  service  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  think  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  cotton  are  prepared  just  as  carefully  as  the  estimates  for 
any  other  crops  are  prepared,  and  I  think  that  they  are  scientific 
estimates,  just  as  close  as  such  estimates  can  be  made.  The  repre- 
sentatives, of  course,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  engaged 
in  collecting  similar  information  for  a  large  number  of  crops — ^not 
only  for  cotton. 

5lr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  your 
actual  findings  with  the  ^timates  of  the  Agriculture  Department  J 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes;  that  comparison  is  made  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  put  that  in  the  record  anywhere?  ' 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  a  record  of  it? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  We  can  prepare  such  a  table. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  think  that  it  mi^ht  be  of  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  had  something  like  that,  say,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Would  that 
involve  too  much  labor  ? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  No;  that  can  be  easily  prepared. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  such  a  table  would  be  very  interesting 
in  this  connection. 

(The  table  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

Forecasts  of  cotton  production  as  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  final 

census  ginning  reports^  crops  of  1916  to  1921. 

[Based  on  condition  as  of  the  25th  of  preceding  month  except  for  December.) 


Month. 


July 

August 

September 

October 

December 

Census  final 


In  thousands  of  bales  of  478  pounds  lint. 


1921 


8,433 
8,203 
7,037 
6,537 
8,340 


7,954 


1920 


11,450 
12,519 
12,783 
12,123 
12,987 


13,440 


1919 


10,986 
11,016 
11,230 
10,696 
11,030 


11,421 


1918 


15,325 
13,619 
11,137 
11,818 
11,700 


12,  Ml 


1917 


11,633 
11,949 
12,499 
12,047 
10,940 


1916 


14,266 
12.916 

ll.tvJT 
11.  Ml 


11,302  j     IK4.'jO 


METHOD   OF  COLLECTING  STATISTICS. 


Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  let  me  ask  how  vou  get  this  information. 
Is  it  gathered  from  the  men  as  it  is  ginned  f 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  we  have  men  tnat  gather  the  information  after 
it  is  ginned.  We  have  a  man  in  each  county  where  there  are  a  suffi- 
cient niunber  of  gins  to  justify  the  appointment  of  an  agent. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  they  report  to  this  agent  ? 

Mr.  Steuaet.  That  agent  is  required  to  visit  every  gin  in  his 
territory  every  time  he  makes  a  report,  at  least  ten  times  auring  the 
ginning  season,  the  report  being  made  on  the  date  fixed  by  the 
statute. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  ginning  season  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  ginning  season  varies  in  different  States.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  tendencv  to  advance  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  ginning.  In  southern  Texas  it  starts  in  July  and  in  the  Caro- 
linas  it  starts  considerably  later,  depending  upon  the  maturity  of 
the  crop. 

We  are  now  receiving  reports,  from  some  sections  in  Texas,  that 
indicate  that  the  ginning  is  virtuall}^  over;  but  we  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  collect  figures  on  the  quantity  ginned  up  until  next  March, 
because  more  or  less  cotton  comes  to  the  ginners  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  between  now  and  next  March.  I  think,  however,  the 
ginning  this  year  will  be  virtually  finished  before  the  first  of  March. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton 
exported  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  One  minute,  Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  finish  the 
answer  to  the  question,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  agents. 

The  agent  is  paid  a  fixed  amoimt  for  every  satisfactory  canvass  he 
makes.  The  reports  are  examined  carefully  after  they  come  to  the 
bureau,  and  if  tney  are  ixot  satisfactory  the  amount  is  deducted  from 
the  voucher. 

The  agent  secures  reports  on  separate  cards  for  each  establishment 
and  he  must  make  the  canvass  within  a  fixed  time,  generally  seven 
days.     When  he  gets  through  with  the  canvass,  he  must  add  up  the 
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quantity  of  cotton  ginned  as  reported  by  each  ginner,  and  telegraph 
tne  total  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  All  of  those  telegrams  must 
reach  the  bureau  by  a  fixed  date.  For  example,  if  a  canvass  was  to 
be  made  as  of  November  13,  all  of  the  telegrams  for  that  canvass 
would  reach  the  office  by  November  20.  Alter  the  telegrams  reach 
the  office  we  go  over  each  and  every  one  of  them  carefully  and  they 
are  examined  and  checked  with  the  preceding  reports  for  that  county 
to  see  that  thev  are  consistent.  They  are  added  up,  the  clerks 
coming  to  the  ofiice  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  total  is 
made  public  at  10  oVlock. 

Mr.  jHutchinson.  Every  day  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  every  two  weeks  during  the  heavy  ginning 
period,  depending  upon  the  tmie  fixed  for  the  canvass.  That  arrange- 
ment means  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  clerk  to  give  out  advance 
information,  because  the  figures  are  given  out  about  the  time  that 
the  exchanges  open. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  that  information  made  public,  by  telegram  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  By  telegraphing  the  different  exchanges  and  by 
delivering  copies  to  newspaper  representatives,  and  in  every  way 
possible  to  assist  in  its  distrioution  all  over  the  country  at  the  same 
time. 

The  individual  cards  secured  by  each  agent  from  each  ginner  are 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  bureau  by  the  agents.  As  soon  as  these 
cards  reach  the  bureau  the  amoimt  reported  for  each  ginner  is  added 
up  and  the  total  checked  with  the  amount  given  in  the  telegram 
previoxisly  received  from  that  agent.  In  that  way  we  make  certain 
that  the  agent  visits  every  gin  and  gets  an  actual  report  from  each 
gin  as  to  the  quantity  ginned,  and  the  figures  are  verified  for  the 
county. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  your  agents  take  the  say-so  of  the  ginners  or  do 
they  conduct  any  independent  investigation  to  check  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  He  must  take  the  statement  of  the  ginner.  We 
have  encouraged  the  ginners  to  keep  a  record  of  the  actual  trans- 
actions of  the  gin  by  printing  and  distributing  to  them  record  books 
in  which  to  keep  their  record  of  the  total  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
ginned. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  could  you  get  the  Rimers  to  make  direct  re- 
ports to  you  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  that  has  been  tried.  The  number  of  ^ns — 
about  21,000 — is  so  great  and  the  interest  that  the  individual  ginners 
take  in  this  work  is  so  slight  that  they  will  not  make  reports  promptly 
to  the  bureau,  and  if  we  undertake  to  compensate  the  ginners  for 
making  these  individual  reports,  the  amount  would  be  four  or  five 
times  as  large  as  the  amount  now  paid  the  agents  and  the  results 
would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have 
made  plain,  Mr.  Director,  and  that  is  this,  as  I  understand  the 
situation,  the  ginner  does  the  work  for  the  grower,  is  that  right, 
and  the  grower  really  retains  the  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  grower  retains  the  ownership  of  the  cotton. 
I  think  that  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances.  There 
may  be  some  of  the  larger  gins  that  have  some  contract  with  the 
grower  to  buy  the  cotton  when  it  comes  to  the  gin,  and  he  may  ad- 
vance money  on  the  cotton,  and  he  may  have  a  mortgage  on  it. 
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Those  are  conditions  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.     I  think  as  a 
rule,  though,  that  the  ownership  remains  with  the  grower. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  majority  of  the  growers  stul  retain  owner- 
ship? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  They  still  retain  the  ownership. 

Mr.  HuTC5HiNSON.  Then,  when  that  information  goes  out,  how  do 
you  know  that  there  is  so  much  cotton  to  be  put  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  practicallv  impossible  for  any  ginner  to  give 
the  agent  a  wrong  figure  as  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  ginned  for  two 
reasons :  First,  we  make  it  a  principle  to  appoint  no  man  as  our  agent 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  his  county  and 
knows  the  ginners  and  has  the  confidence  of  the  ginners. 

In  almost  every  instance  a  personal  representative  of  the  office 
interviews  the  man  selected  for  appointment,  confer^  with  him,  and 
makes  inquiries  with  regard  to  his  standing  in  the  community  before 
he  is  arypointed. 

Mr.  GrRiFFiN.  Now,  as  to  my  (juestion,  does  your  department 
collect  statistics  as  to  the  exportation  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  done  in  the  department  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  They  assemble  statistics  as  to 
exports  and  imports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  collects  them  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  exports,  I  think,  come  through  the  collectors  of 
customs  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  are  sent  direc);  to  the  Department  of  Conmierce  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  Through  the  collectors  of  customs  offices. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  in  this  cotton  problem,  there  are  three 
departments  of  the  Government  that  enter  into  these  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  there  are  only  two  departments  that  collect 
these  statistics,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  make  any  effort 
to  finally  tabulate  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  ;  they  take  our  figures  on  ginning. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  you  act  in  cooperation  with  me  Department 
of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  furnishing  information  with  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  growing  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  your  depart- 
ment acted  in  cooperation  with  the  Agriculture  Department  at  all 
except  after  your  figures  are  collected  and  collated,  then  you  turn 
them  over  to  the  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  their  estimates  are  made  independently  of 
your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  But  as  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  dis- 
cussion, their  estimates  are  based  upon  all  of  the  information  that 
they  can  get  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  quantity 
of  cotton  ginned,  the  condition  of  the  crop  and  everytmng  else  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  that  they  can  get,  and  they  get  our  figures  for  the 
quantity  of  cotton  ginned  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  supply  them  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Yes ;  but  they  make  an  estimate  before  you  have  your 
figures  collated. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  estimates,  yes.  You  see,  they  make  esti- 
mates, of  course,  before  the  giiming  season  is  finished,  and  before 
it  is  started. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  But  without  your  service  there  would  be  no  way  of 
determining  accurately  how  much  cotton  was  being  ginned  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Not  under  present  conditions.  Ours  is  the  only 
service  that  shows  the  actual  cotton  ginned. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Unless  the  function  is  turned  back  again  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  ought  to  be  continued  some  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  other  questions  on  this  subject  ? 

You  may  proceed  now,  Mr.  Director,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Our  egtimates  now  are  identical  with  the  appropria- 
tions for  1923,  with  the  exception  of  $5,340  which  we  have  taken  out 
at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  have  also,  of  course,  taken  out  this  other  amount,  $272,000, 
from  the  total  estimate  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

TEBftPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  seems  to  be  some  slight  change  in  the  language 
on  pages  50  and  54.     You  might  explain  as  to  the  meaning  of  that. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  The  change  on  page  50  is  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  words  ^'The  same  person  to  be  employed  not  more  than 
six  consedut^ve  months." 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  occasion  for  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Why,  the  appropriation  for  1923  provides  that  the 
sum  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  can  be  .used  in  the  payment  for  tempo- 
rary employees,  employment  of  clerks,  stenographers,  and  machme 
operators  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  continue  that  provision  for  1924.  In  carrying  the  law  into  effect 
for  1923, 1  found  that  we  had  a  force  of  about  100  people  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  year.  All  of  those  people  would  have  to  be 
dropped  on  January  1,  because  their  term  of  employment  of  six 
months  ends  at  that  time,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  an 
entirely  new  personnel  for  the  remaining  six  months,  people  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  work  whatever,  which  would  be  a  very  great 
detriment  to  the  service. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  retain  the  old 
clerks  I  had  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  them  to  the  permanent  roll, 
and  the  transfer  of  an  equal  number  from  the  permanent  roll  to  the 
temporary  roll,  which  was  really  a  subterfuge.  It  had  to  be  done, 
however,  to  comply  with  that  provision  of  the  law,  so  I  thpught  it 
good  business  to  change  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  the  temporary  employees  are  selected  in  any 
event  from  the  civil  service  register  i 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  but  you  see,  Mr.  Griffin,  I  would  have  had  to 
have  the  Civil  Service  Commission  select  another  100  people. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  whole  question  seems  to  turn  upon  their  being 
classified  under  the  term  of  temporary  employees. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Well,  I  have  consulted  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  they  agreed  with  me,  and  said  that  any  method  I  can  resort  to  in 
order  to  keep  the  same  people  would  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  that  is  a  verv  frank  wav  of  meeting  the 
problem  to  eliminate  that  language,  which  is  an  undertaking  to  ^ive 
a  statutory  definition  to  the  temporary  employees"  and  provides 
that  a  temporary  employee  is  one  tnat  can  only  be  employed  for  six 
months. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know  how  the  words  were  put  in.  I  did 
not  put  them  in.  I  think  that  they  originated  back  in  1919  when 
there  was  some  other  condition  to  oe  confronted.  I  do  not  know 
who  put  them  in,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  states  that  they 
do  not  understand  it. 

tabulating  machines. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  integrating  machine  now  completed  you  were 
working  on  last  year  when  you  appeared  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  has  been  completed.  We  have  a  working  model 
now  in  operation  doing  actual  work.  We  are  really  doin^  a  large 
share  of  our  tabulating  work  on  that  machine.  Two  machines  have 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  you  have  something  special 
to  come  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  might  sav,  reduced  my  estimate  for 
the  construction  of  these  tabulating  machines  by  $11,0Q0. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  wanted  $35,000? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  will,  however,  of  course,  proceed  with  the  work, 
and  I  think  we  can  set  fairly  .satisfactory  results  with  the  amount 
that  the  bureau  has  culowed  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  this  $35,000  that  you  wanted,  that  you  esti- 
mated was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  other  machines  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  idea.  Our  estimate  was  made  largely 
to  enable  us  to  construct  other  machines,  but  if  other  bureaus  want 
to  use  these  machines,  it  is  mv  purpose  to  make  them  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  language  on  page  54  ^'improving  and 
constructing,''  is  hardly  necessary? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  tnat  is  a  question  about  the  wording,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  that  change. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Depabtment  op  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Waskingtonf  November  HO,  19  *i. 
Hon.  Milton  W.  Shreve, 

Hoxiae  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Shreve:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  inclose  a  statement  show- 
ing the  principal  subjects  for  which  statistics  will  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  during  the  fiscal  year  1924  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each. 

All  of  these  activities  are  authorized  by  law.  For  the  majority  of  them  there  is  s 
specific  statute;  for  some,  the  work  is  carried  on  under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  based  on  section  8  of  the  act  approved  February  14,  1903,  establishing  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
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You  will  Bee  that  I  have  included  in  this  statement  the  item  of  $272,000  for  cotton. 
In  my  testimony  before  your  committee  I  referred  to  the  possibility  of  eliminating  this 
item  Decause  it  was  the  exact  amount  that  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  from  the  estimate  I  submitted  for  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  1924.  After  conferring  with  the  Secretary,  we  have  decided  that  the  collection  of 
the  statistics  of  cotton  is  such  an  important  matter  and  is  carried  on  by  such  a  laige 
force  of  field  agents  scattered  thiDugnout  the  cotton-growing  States  that  it  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  the  service  to  stop  the  work  for  a  year.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  work  of  collecting  statistics  of  cotton  will  be  carried  on  during  1924  as 
heretofore  and  that  the  necessary  amount,  approximately  $272,000,  for  the  field  work 
will  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

My  testimony  before  your  committee  will  be  returned  to-day,  and  if  it  is  not  too  irreg- 
ular, I  would  like  to  have  this  letter  and  the  accompanying  statement  be  m^de  a  por- 
tion of  the  testimony. 
Very  truly, 

W.  M.  Steuart,  Director, 

Allotment  of  appropriation  for  collecting  statisticSy  1924  y  if  only  f  895,000  is  appropriated. 

Inquiry: 

Transcribing  records  of  births  and  deaths,  and  traveling  expenses $106, 500 

Miscellaneous  inquiries,  including  hides,  skins  and  leather,  wool,  sugar, 

etc 6,000 

Wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  completion  of 60, 000 

Marriage  and  divorce 20, 000 

Manufactures,  1923 240, 000 

Klectrical  industries,  completion  of 10, 000 

Cotton,  tobacco,  fats,  and  oils 272, 000 

Special  agents  (o(Sce  and  field) 80, 500 

Temporary  clerks 100, 000 

Total  for  collecting  statistics 895, 000 


Wednesday,  NovfiMBBR  15,  1922. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MR.  D.  N.  HOOVER,  ACTING  SUPERVISINO 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  for  1923  your  appropriation  for  salaries  is 
1610,500,  and  your  estimates  for  1924  are  $602,000.    That  is  a  reduc- 
tion, which  is  very  gratifying.     Would  you  like  to  make  a  general 
statement  covering  tne  Steamooat  Inspection  Service  ? 
Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  probably  that  it  will  be  well  toi 
Mr.  Shreve.  We  wiU  oe  very  pleased  to  hear  you. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  you  will  examine  the  figures,  you  will  find  that 
the  only  increase  that  we  are  asking  for-we  are  asking  for  the  same 
amoimt  as  we  did  last  year,  and  the  only  increase  that  we  are  asking 
for  is  to  be  found  in  clerk  hire,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service,  for 
field  offices,  which  calls  for  an  increase  of  $3,000,  which  wotdd  be 
iised  in  employing  three  $1,000  clerks,  one  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  one  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  one  at  New  York  City. 
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Those  are  the  only  increases  th*t  we  are  askins  tor  in  the  entire 
serTice^  and  those  increases  are  asked  beeaise  (h  the  fact  that  at 
those  ports  it  is  necessary  to  hare  those  additional  cleiks  to  soccess- 
f  ully  carn^  on  the  clerical  work. 

Now^  I  might  mention  with  reference  to  Detroit  that  Detroit  is 
the  headqnarteis  for  the  eighth  district^  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that 
includes  the  local  districts  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.; 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Marquette,  Mich.;  Chicago,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
and  Duluth,  Minn. 

There  is  stationed  at  Detroit  a  supervising  inspector  n^io  has  his 
headquarters  there.  They  have  one  cleiic  there  now.  They  need 
another  clerk  because  of  tne  fact  that  the  work  is  heavy. 

At  Mobile  the  clerical  work  has  been  heavy  for  a  number  of  years. 
We  have  succeeded  in  keeping  the  work  up  by  driving  pretty  hard, 
but  we  ou^t  to  have  anotner  clerk  in  order  to  keep  the  won  up  to 
date.  The  work  is  up  to  date  now,  but  the  work  has  increased  con- 
siderably. 

Now,  at  New  York  City,  as  you  can  imagine,  there  is  a  laree  office, 
and  the  clerical  woi^  there  is  behind,  not  far,  but  it  is  the  desire  to 
keep  it  right  up  to  the  minute. 

Everywhere  else  in  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  the  work  is 
up  to  date,  and  I  can  say  that  it  is  up  to  date  everywhere,  in  fact,  but 
at  these  three  places  we  have  the  only  places  where  additional  help  in 
the  clerical  grades  is  necessary,  and  we  have  to  have  them  in  an 
effort  to  keep  that  work  up,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not 
because  they  are  not  good  clerks,  but  it  is  just  too  much  for  them. 

With  reference  to  tne  inspection  of  vessels:  That  work,  of  course, 
is  carried  on  by  inspectors.  We  have  at  present  a  sufficient  number 
of  inspectors  to  carry  on  the  work.  We  anticipate  that  the  number 
will  1>B  sufficient  during  this  present  fiscal  year.  Shipping,  as  you 
know,  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  but  there  is  some  revival  m  it,  and 
we  think  that  we  have  enough  inspectors,  however,  to  carry  on  that 
work  for  this  fiscal  year. 

In  the  matter  of  licensing  men,  that  is  something  that  has  fallen 
off,  really,  because  during  the  war  we  had  to  license  such  a  large 
number  mcident  to  the  lai^e  expansion  of  the  fleet,  and  those  men 
had  to  be  examined,  had  to  be  trained — we  didn't  train  them;  they 
were  trained  by  the  Shipping  Board,  but  we  had  to  examine  and 
license  them. 

Now,  that  work  has  fallen  off,  of  course,  because  there  is  not  now 
the  demand  for  licensed  officers  that  there  was  during  the  war.  And 
we  are  able  now  to  carry  on  that  work  because  we  are  just  about 
down  in  tha^espect,  I  would  say,  to  pre-war  conditions. 

The  contingent  expenses  in  our  service — I  think  that  causes  the 
most  difficulty,  and  I  think  I  can  show  you  why  that  should  be  so. 
For  instance,  when  an  application  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  a 
vessel  a  man  applies  to  the  board  of  local  inspectors  having  juris- 
diction over  that  territory  and  the  inspectors  are  sent  out  to  inspect 
the  vessel.     If  a  disaster  or  catastrophe  should  occur  and  an  investi* 

Station  of  that  is  to  be  conducted,  they  act  without  any  prior  authority 
rom  Washington.  They  have  that  authority  as  a  result  of  statutory 
enactment.  They  act  without  any  specific  authorization  from  the 
office  here  in  Washington,  without  waiting  to  obtain  prior  authority. 
If  they  waited  to  obtain  authority,  if  that  were  so,  I  could  sit  here  in 
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Washington  and  know  exactly  from  day  to  day  what  letters  of 
authority  had  been  issued  and  what  the  expenses  were  going  to  be, 
but  as  we  are  sitting  here,  for  instance,  inspections  are  going  on  all 
over  the  country,  inspections  are  being  made  and  investigations  being 
conducted. 

That  is  something  that  they  do  automatically.  That  is  really 
the  way  to  do  to  get  the  proper  results,  but  you  do  sometimes  face 
this  difficulty,  that  you  can  not  say,  for  instance,  this  year  hew 
many  boats  will  be  inspected  by  an  mspection  district.  Tnere  may 
be  more  than  they  were  last  year.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  they 
may  be  less  than  they  were  last  year,  but  those  are  things  that  can 
not  be  determined;  tnat  is,  you  can  not  know  to  the  cent.  You  can 
only  estimate. 

Imow,  we  do  know  tlus,  and  we  keep  our  records  in  this  wav,  so 
that  in  the  supervising  Inspector  General — ^for  instance,  I  could  call 
for  a  balancing  of  the  books  to-night,  and  tell  exactly  how  much 
money  I  have  unexpended  to-night,  and  I  can  get  that  m  just  about 
15  mmutes,  but  I  can  not  tell  exactly,  however,  except  as  an  esti- 
mate, and  as  we  get  at  it,  how  much  is  going  to  be  expended. 

Now,  we  do  do  this,  however,  to  control  our  appropriation — ^but 
if  an  inspector  has  to  travel,  he  travels  without  prior  authority  being 
given  from  Washington,  because  they  have  authority  by  statute — 
nevertheless,  we  say  to  the  office,  lor  instance,  in  New  Orleans, 
''Now,  this  year  you  will  have  $500  traveling  expenses.''  If  they 
wished  to  spend  $600,  really,  we  would  have  difficulty  in  stopping 
Ihem.  I  do  not  Imow  how  we  could  stop  them,  but  we  say  that  if  it 
becomes  necessary  for  them  to  have  this  additional  money,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  the  logical  way  to  handle  it,  and  it  does  have  a 
psychological  effect,  we  say,  ''Here  is  $500.  If  you  need  more,  you 
must  let  us  know,  and  you  must  let  us  know  before  this  is  spent." 
In  that  way,  they  must  keep  in  touch  with  Washington  on  that 
subject.  It  has  its  effect,  however,  on  the  inspectors  in  the  field, 
and  it  makes  them  careful. 

They  follow  their  investigations  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  I  think  that  there  is  another  item  in  the  contingent  expenses 
that  causes  us  trouble.  I  have  spoken  generally  with  reference  to 
the  contingent  expenses.  It  amounts  to  $160,000.  That  item  that 
causes  us  trouble  is  in  rents.  When  we  start  our  fiscal  year,  we  know, 
of  course,  how  much  we  are  going  to  spend  for  rents,  pretty  accurately. 

Now,  suddenly,  we  will  be  informed  that  some  Federal  officer 
wishes  to  come  into  that  office  where  we  are  in  the  Federal  building, 
and  that  we  must  vacate.  I  know  right  now  that  correspondence  is 
on  between  us  and  the  inspectors  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  with  regard  to  just  such  questions. 

Therefore,  if  we  should  lay  aside  so  much  money  for  rents,  we  may 
have  to  spend  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  more.  We  may  have  to 
do  that  in  connection  with  the  two  cases  that  I  have  just  mentioned, 
while  if  they  were  considerably  larger  places,  we  would  probably  have 
to  spend  more. 

So  that  is  something  that  we  can  not  always  tell  exactly  how 
heavily  our  contingent  expenses  are  going  to  be  drawn  on. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  I  am  able  to  report  some  encourage- 
ment for  this  present  fiscal  year  so  far  as  the  pavment  of  rents  is 
concerned.    There  will  be  a  saving  of  something  lite  $17,000. 
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At  the  same  time,  however,  as  I  say,  during  the  last  three  months 
correspondence  has  started  in  two  districts,  and  within  any  year  it 
may  be  necessary  to  spend  more  than  we  have  set  aside  for  rent,  and 
this  correspondence  may  result  in  $5,000  or  $6,000  additional  rents, 
but,  generally  speaking,  I  think  that  we  have  gotten  the  rent  situation 
fairly  well  in  hand,  especially  in  so  far  as  this  profiteering*  feature  is 
concerned,  to  which  we  all  had  to  submit  during  the  war. 

That  covers  the  general  statement  that  I  would  make. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  total  appropriation  for  this  year  you  estimate 
is  for  $900,740,  which  is  less  tnan  the  appropriation  for  1923  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  by  $5,400  less  than  last  year. 

INSPECTORS  OF  HULLS  AND  INSPECTORS  OP  BOILERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  that  you  have  provided  for  two  additional 
inspectors,  for  inspection  of  boilers  you  provide  for  "  2,  at  $2,950  each; 
14,  at  $2,700  each;  28,  at  $2,500  each;  12,  at  $2,350  each;  36,  at 
$2,100  each;  in  all,  $217,500. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  think  that  I  can  explain  that,  Mr.  GriflBn. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  reduction  from  last  year. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  a  reduction.  The  amount  we  are  asking 
for  is  $217,500,  as  against  $225,900  for  last  year.  We  are  not  asking 
for  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  inspectors  less  for  the  inspection  of 
boilers  have  you  than  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  four  less  than  last  year. 

Now,  the  situation  is  this:  When  the  President  gave  orders  for  the 
reduction  of  expenses,  this  service  laid  off  42  inspectors  at  that  time. 
Those  were  assistant  inspectors,  as  I  recall,  and  one  supervising 
inspector,  who  died,  and  we  did  not  fill  his  position.  Now,  instruc- 
tions were  received  to  also  study  the  situation  and  see  if  further 
economies  could  not  be  effected.  We  studied  the  situation  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  well  aboUsh  the  local  boards 
of  inspectors  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  at  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  and  that 
was  done,  and  that  saves  $5,400.     That  is  the  way  that  comes  about. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  see  in  this  book  any  itemization  as  to 
how  you  expended  the  $225,900  that  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Well,  we  will  expend  all  of  tnat,  as  all  of  our  posi- 
tions are  statutory,  and  we  will  expend  all  of  that,  except  that  which 
accrues  due  to  vacancies. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then,  you  say  that  you  have  four  less  this  year 
than  you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

ASSISTANT  inspectors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  this  bill,  instead  of  specifying  the  number  of 
inspectors  that  you  have  in  the  various  ports,  in  this  bill  you  have 
consolidated  them  so  that  we  are  not  ^ven  the  number  at  each  place. 
For  instance,  this  provides  for  50  assistant  inspectors  instead  of  84, 
as  last  year. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  something  that,  I  take  it,  was  done  by  the 
Budget.  I  think  it  was  possiblv  done  so  that  it  could  be  seen  at  a 
glance  as  to  the  number  that  there  shoidd  be,  but  I  may  say  this. 
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there  would  be  no  change  of  any  inspectors  from  any  ports.  For 
instance,  in  New  York  City,  there  will  be  the  same  number.  There 
will  not  be  any  more  or  any  less.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was  put 
that  way,  except  that  it  would  enable  you  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the 
given  amount  would  be. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  there  will  have  to  be  a  reduction  at  some  ports, 
because  last  year  we  had  84  assistant  inspectors  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  you  will  only  be  authorized  to  employ  50,  at 
$2,350  each. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  that  if  you  will  eo  a  little  further  you 
will  see  that  there  are  34  at  $2,500  each,  and  that  there  are  50  at 
$2,350. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Different  amounts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  will  not  be  a  reduction  in  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  No;  there  is  not  any  cut. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  34  at  $2,500,  and  50  at  $2,350. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  only  local  inspectors  that  have  been  discon- 
tinued are  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  at  Apalachicola,  Fla. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  if  the  bill  goes  through  in  this  shape,  it  will 
be  left  with  your  bureau  as  to  the  designation  as  to  the  number  to  be 
assigned. to  the  different  ports? 

i&.  Hoover.  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  We  are  asking  for  less 
money.  But  I  may  say  this,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  increase 
or  decrease  any  assistant  inspectors  at  any  ports,  in  number,  except 
when  we  come  to  Congress  for  permission. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  then  we  might  just  as  well 
wipe  out  the  parentheses.  ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  change  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I  do  not  know  who  made  it.     It  was  not  made  by  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  have  the  old  language 
in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  might  as  well  wipe  out  those  parentheses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  this  is  covered  oy  the  statute  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  All  of  these  positions  are  statutory,  governed  by  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  we  have  covered  the  bill  fairly  well, 
unless  you  have  something  else  that  you  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Hoover!  There  is  nothing  else  that  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  thank  you  for  the  information. 


Thursday,  November  16,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  D.  B.  CABSOH,  COMMISSIOHEB,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BT  MB.  ABTHUB  J.  TYBEB,  DEPTJTT  COMMISSIOHEB^ 
BUBEAU  OF  UTAVIGATIOir,  DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMEBCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  next. 
I  mi^ht  say  that  this  department  was  covered  so  thoroughly  at  the 
heanngs  last  year  that  we  will  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  go  over 
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the  subiect  matter  again,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  primarily  to 
the  work  that  you  expect  to  do  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  notice  for  salaries  you  ask  S42,780,  which  is  the  same  amount  as 
was  appropriated  for  1923,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
that. 

,  To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  admeasure- 
ment of  vessels,  including  the  employment  of  an  adjuster  of  admeasurements  at  not  to 
exceed  $2,260,  purchasing  and  exchange  of  admeasuring  instruments,  traveling  and 
incidental  expenses,  $3,760. 

That  is  the  same  amount  as  your  appropriation  for  1923. 

ENFORCEMENT  OP   NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Enforcement  of  navigation  laws:  I  observe  that  in  1923,  you  had 
$60,000,  and  the  estimates  for  1924  are  for  $75,000.  You  might 
explain  that,  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Carson.  We  had  for  1921,  $74,500.  We  therefore  know,  from 
actual  experience,  the  amount  necessary  to  the  proper  operation  and 
upkeep  01  our  five  inspection  vessels,  i  ou  understand  that  the  boats 
now  in  operation  bring  in  a  revenue  considerably  in  excess  of  their 
cost  to  tne  Goverment.  They  are  revenue  producers.  These  are 
wooden  boats  and  have  to  be  kept  up.  Some  of  them  are  getting 
in  bad  shape,  and  it  will  require  at  least  the  amount  that  we  are 
asking  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws  and  keep  them  up  to  the 
standard. 

We  are  turning  in  a  great  deal  of  revenue,  in  addition  to  that 
directly  collected,  as  the  fact  that  inspections  are  made  influences  all 
owners  subject  to  internal-revenue  taxes  to  make  returns  to  uvoid 
penalties. 

I  was  out  in  one  of  those  boats,  and  in  one  day  we  reported  over 
$300  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  fines  and  taxes,  ana  you  really 
do  not  appreciate  it  unless  you  go  out  on  one  of  those  boats  and  see 
the  difficulty  of  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us,  or  give  us  an  illustration  as  to 
how  this  money  is  secured. 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes.  It  is  secured  in  fines  for  various  violations  of 
the  navigation  laws,  internal-revenue  laws,  and  regulations  under  the 
Treasury  Department;  and  it  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

Now,  for  instance,  we  will  take  one  of  our  patrol  boats  that  goes 
out.  »  We  have  what  we  call  a  tender.  It  is  a  small  boat.  We 
anchor 'the  large  boat  down  probably  a  mile  or  two  from  the  place 
where  inspections  are  to  be  made  and  then  run  the  tender  up,  and 

}rou  will  find  probably  from  eight  to  ten  violations  of  the  navigation 
aws.     You  will  find 'gasoline  launches  with  10  people  on  board, 
with  only  two  life  preservers,  and  vou  will  also  find  that  they  do  not 
have  the  proper  fire  protection  audi  things  of  that  kind. 
Last  vear  we  turned  in  about  $56,000. 

Our  nve  inspection  boats,  which  cover  onl^  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  the  Mississippi  River,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  complete 
inspection  service  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  With  an  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $75,000  in  addition  to  that  which  we  are 
asking  for  in  this  estimate,  it  would  be  possible  to  purchase  a  number 
of  small  boats  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000  each,  operated  by  two  men 
which  could  be  placed  at  points  like  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  on 
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the  Great  Lakes  where  large  numbers  of  vessels  congregate.  Tiiese 
would  be  in  effect  harbor  boats  and  through  constant  inspections 
would  secure  compliance  with  the  navigation  laws  and  the  collection 
of  internal  revenue  taxes  in  those  districts.  From  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  vessels  we  are  now  operating  I  am  satisfied  that 
these  small  vessels  would  return  in  navigation  fees  and  internal 
revenue  taxes  an  amount  materially  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  their 
operation.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  propose  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  next  year.  These  boats  would  more  than  pay 
their  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  fines  ? 

Mc.  Carson.  In  fines,  and  in  seeing  that  the  navigation  and  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  were  properly  enforced.  It  is  for  the  safety- of  the 
passengers,  you  know.  We  frequently  catch  a  man  having  10  or  15 
men  on  board  with  no  life  preservers.  It  is  a  very  important  matter, 
and  I  hope  to  get  Congress  to  go  over  that  thorougnly  some  time. 
What  we  would  like  to  nave  is  to  have  some  of  you  gentlemen  come 
down  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  go  over  it  in  detail  with  us 
so  that  we  could  just  show  you  the  various  things  that  we  can  ac- 
complish in  making  the  Government  money. 

I  spent  two  weeks  in  New  York,  and  I  can  reduce  the  Federal 
expenses  in  that  harbor  if  it  is  turned  over  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, approximately  $200,000  a  year,  in  saving  duplication  of 
work  and  equipment. 

Then,  in  Norfolk  the  same  condition  exists.  It  is  the  same  way 
in  all  of  the  harbors.  I  have  gone  over  but  three,  and,  as  I  told  the 
Budget  Committee,  if  my  private  money  held  out,  I  hope  to  go  over 
others,  as  it  costs  about  $10  a  day  to  travel  and  the  Government  only 

Eermits  us  to  spend  $5.  When  1  was  in  New  York  going  over  that 
arbor  I  spent  o.ut  of  my  own  pocket  something  like  $100. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  considering  now  the  advisability 
of  presenting  a  biU  to  Congress  dealing  with  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent harbors  and  turning  various  functions  *  therein  over  to  the 
Navigation  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  see  that  you  are  only  asking  for  an  increase 
of  $15,000. 

Mr.  Carson.  I  might  add  there  that  we  have  turned  into  the 
revenue  department  more  than  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
vessels. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  increase  of  |15,400  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  operate  our  five  inspection 
vessels.    Of  this  amount  $14,832  are  for  fuel  and  repairs. 

This  is  essentially  a  revenue-producing  service.  During  the  past  year  these  boats 
reported  4,724  violations  of  the  navigation  laws.  At  the  same  time  they  were  in 
cooperation  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in  the  collection  of  taxes  on  pleasure 
vessels  and  water  transportation.  It  is  estimated  that  the  returns  from  fines  and  taxes 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  collected  considerably  more  than  offset  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  boats. 

During  1921  Congress  provided  for  this  service  the  same  amount  we  have  estimated 
for  next  year,  and  it  was  found  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  and  keep  up 
the  vessels  in  first-class  condition.    In  considering  this  item  we  should  bear  in  mind — 

1.  The  service  is  not  an  expense  to  the  Government,  and  any  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  results  in  a  greater  reduction  in  revenue. 

2.  This  is  primarily  a  life-saving  service  e^rtending  along  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  the  fsulure  to  provide  for  any  one  vessel  affects  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  over  a  wide  territory.    To  lay  up  one  of  these  vessels,  which  have  an  average 
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value  of  at  least  $60,000,  means  a  loss  of  conBiderably  more  than  the  cost  of  her  opeia- 
tion  for  the  year.  These  wooden  vessels  and  their  engines  deteriorate  very  rapidly 
through  nonuse. 

3.  There  are  in  the  waters  covered  by  this  service  nearly  200,000  motor  vessels 
carrying  millions  of  people  a  year.  These  vessels  are  small,  sometimes  powerfully 
enginea,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  gasoline  are  subject  to  fire  and  sometimeB 
explosions.  Thev  operate  by  dsiy  and  night  on  every  river,  bay,  and  harbor;  scxne- 
times  in  crowded  waters  and  a^dn  where  floating  logs  and  other  obstructions  offer 
a  menace  to  their  navigation.  Congress  has  provided  ample  laws  for  their  protection 
but  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  those  on  board  that  such  laws  be  enforced. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  economy  we  should  have  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  boats 
in  first-class  condition.  All  of  these  vessels  were  received  by  us  second  hand  and 
have  been  maintained  in  full  working  condition  only  because  we  had  sufficient  funds 
to  remedy  every  defect  as  it  appeared.  Since  1921,  however,  we  have  had  just 
sufficient  to  operate  the  boats,  and  on  two  of  them  repairs  are  imperatively  needed. 

5.  These  vessels  are  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  which  in  the  end  is 
an  economy.  They  are  accepted  as  models  in  appearance,  equipment,  and  na\'iga> 
tion  by  motor-boat  owners  generally.  The  service  is  beneficent  and  has  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  motor-boat  organizations,  publications,  and  operators  everywhere. 
It  operates  practically  without  cost  to  the  Government  and  the  slight  increase  asked 
for  here  is  justified  from  every  point  of  view.  • 

COLLECTION  OP  FINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  make  a  statement  at  this  point  as  to  just 
what  you  did  turn  in  last  year  from  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Mr.  Tyrer,  can  you  make^a  statement  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  want  to  explam  that  in  the  work  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  our  men  are  all  deputy  collectors,  inspectors  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  without  compensation,  but  they  are  not 
bonded  men,  and  consequently  do  not  collect  the  money; — the  actual 
cash.  We  corral  the  persons  who  have  failed  to  pay  their  taxes,  and 
send  their  names  in  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenue  of  the  various 
districts  alon^  the  whole  coast.  They  do  not  keep  these  amounts 
seCTegated — the  amounts  turned  in  from  this  source. 

We  know  only  of  the  number  of  cases  turned  in.  For  instance,  in 
about  two  months  in  New  York  we  tiu^ned  in  over  856  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  mean  by  turning  in  cases  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  in  instances  where  the  owners  of  pleasure 
vessels  have  failed  to  pay  their  taxes.  We  turn  them  in  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Bureau.  We  notify  the  internal  revenue  collectors 
and  they  go  after  them. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  You  say  you  report  them  for  not  having  paid  their 
taxes? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  that  would  be 
concerned  with  the  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  those  taxes  were  paid  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  they  would  be.  They  do  not  se^egate  the 
amount  of  receipts  from  this  source  from  the  other  collections  for  the 
same  class  of  boats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  on  all  of  these  boats,  whether  they  are 
remstered  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  would  only  be  on  the  boats  of  16  tons  or  over. 
Pleasure  boats  have  to  be  turned  in.  This  tax  is  for  everything 
from  5  net  tons  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Isn^t  there  some  record  of  all  vessels  under  16  tons  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  only*  a  record  of  those  documented.  By 
documented,  we  mean  registered  and  enrolled  and  licensed. 
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Mr.  Cabson.  We  issue  these  documents. 

Mr.  Tyreb.  In  that  way  we  have  a  complete  record  of  docu- 
mented vessels  but  we  do  not  have  a  record  otherwise.  In  addition 
to  having  a  record,  we  must  know  whether  the  boat  is  a  licensed 
trade  boa^  or  whether  it  is  a  pleasure  boat.  Many  owners  report 
their  vessels  as  trade  boats,  and  trade  boats  are  not  subject  to  tax. 
It  is  the  business  of  our  bureau  to  determine  whether  those  state- 
ments are  true  or  not.  We  found  826  cases  in  New  York,  with  one 
boat  alone,  in  which  there  was  no  returns  made  at  all,  which  involved 
SI  ,000  each,  but  we  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  of  the  amount 
collected. 

Mr.  Carson.  Of  course,  in  navigation  fine  cases,  we  reduce  the 
fines  very  materially  except  in  flagrant  cases. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  when  I  have  been  out  on  one  of  our 
boats  in  just  one  day  we  have  had  a  sufficient  number  of  fine  cased 
to  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  even  if  you  limit  the 
fine  down  to  $10. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Are  you  speaking  of  penaHies  now  or  nonpayment 
of  taxes  ?       • 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  penalties  for  violation  of 
navigation  laws. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  had  a  record  kept  for  six  weeks  down  in  Florida  of 
the  number  of  cases  that  we  turned  in  to  the  revenue  officers.  We 
turned  in  during  those  six  weeks  a  little  over  $16,000.  That  was  the 
work  of  one  man. 

The  Internal  Revenue  does  not  have  any  vessels  for  this  work,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  these  vessels  are  doing  unless  you 
are  on  the  water,  and  we  have  foimd  that  where  we  went  aboard  the 
vessels  to  see  whether  they*  had  the  necessary  life  preservers  and 
whether  they  were  complying  with  the  navigation  laws,  it  was  just  as 
easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  had  paid  their  taxes.  It  was 
no  additional  trouble  and  did  not  take  any  additional  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they  have  paid 
their  taxes,  you  demand  them  to  show  a  receipt? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  they  can  not  produce  a  receipt,  you  report 
them  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  all  pleasure  boats  subject  to  this  tax  1 

Mr.  Tyrer.  All  pleasure  boats  are  subject  to  this  tax. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  16  tons  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Above  5  net  tons. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Vessels  under  5  tons  are  not  subject  to  tax? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  not  subject  to  tax  now.  You  will  remember 
they  were  subject  to  tax,  have  been  in  other  years,  but  they  were 
relieved  of  this  lastyear.  These  vessels  also  are  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  and 
the  Lighthouse  Bureau.  We  feel  that  wherever  we  go,  if  we  see 
anything  that  is  a  violation  of  the  laws,  failure  to  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  any  department,  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  cooperate  with  that  department,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  do 
so,  in  the  enforcement  of  their  laws  and  regulations,  where  it  does 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  regular  operation  of  the  boats. 
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Mr.  Carson.  This  is  not  shown  up  in  our  reports,  this  additional 
work  that  we  do  for  the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  also  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
hibition laws  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  we  only  have  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  67  I  notice  that  there  is  a  little  change  in 
the  lan^age,  and  1  might  say  that  I  find  in  running  all  through 
this  bill  that  I  find  certain  little  improvements  in  the  language. 

Now,  do  you  .not  think  that  you  nad  better  confine  yourselves  to 
the  lan^age  enacted  by  Congress,  authorization  given  for  the 
appropriation  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  this  is,  but  I  have  noticed  in  running  all 
through  this  bill  every  little  while  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
language;  that  is,  I  suppose  it  was  thought  to  be  an  improvement. 
I  do  not  understand  it. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ,  temporarily,  in  addition  to  those 
now  provided  by  law,  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary 

Mr.  Tyrer  (interposing).  Is  that  not  in  the  existing  appropriation? 
The  reason  that  I  ask  if  tnat  is  not  is  that  I  supposed  that  it  nad  been 
in  the  appropriation  right  along.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  this 
service  used  to  be  penormed  by  the  deputy  collectors  of  custonts. 
but  under  an  opinion  rendered  oy  Mr.  Warwick,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  it  was  held  that  the  custom  service,  under  their  appro- 
priation, could  not  employ  these  men  temporarily  for  the  summer. 
Under  his  ruling,  if  they  are  employed  for  navigation  work,  thev 
must  be  employed  continuously  for  that  work,  in  connection  \iitK 
their  customs  duties.  To  meet  this  situation  this  service  was  created, 
and  the  words  in  question  seem  necessary  to  avoid  any  question  as  to 
the  customs  officers  continuing  their  portion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  not  a  legislative  committee.  We  are  just 
simply  making  appropriations.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  legislate 
in  tnis  bill  in  any  manner  whatever. 

A  year  affo,  I  urged  the  committee  in  charge  to  take  up  at  that 
time  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  year  has  rolled  aroimd  now,  and  I  understand  that 
they  are  lust  getting  started  on  it. 

The  bill  should  be  in  the  House  at  the  same  time  that  this  bill  is, 
and  it  should  go  through  beside  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  very  many  cnanges,  many  things  that 
should  be  altered.  Some  of  your  practices  are  old  and  obsolete. 
The  management,  or,  rather,  tne  equipment  of  the  office,  the  office 
help,  etc.,  IS  a  matter  that  no  doubt  should  be  given  some  considera- 
tion, and  other  things  of  that  kind,  but  we  can  not  do  it  imder  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  an  authorization  for  that 
language.  It  may  have  been  left  out  last  year,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  an  authorization  for  tnat  lan^age.  I  think 
that  it  has  been  in  the  bill  for  a  number  of  years  previous  to  this  bill. 
I  will  look  it  up.  I  think  that  those  words  now  comply  with  the 
existing  law,  and  that  they  were  in  the  original  appropriations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  can  show  some  authority,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 
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Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  that  we  can  do  that.  I  find  that  the  same 
language  was  used  in  the  appropriation  for  1922,  1921,  1920,  1919, 
etc.  They  were  in  our  estimates  for  1923,  but  were  left  out  of  the 
appropriation  for  1923  for  some  reason  unknown  to  the  bureau. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  WIRELESS  COMMUNICATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  wireless  communication  laws. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  acts  created  by  Congress  to 
require  apparatus  and  operators  for  radio  communication  on  certain  ocean  steamers 
and  to  regulate  radio  communications. 

Now,  the  appropriation  for  1923  is  $130,000. 

Mr.  Cabson.  $130,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  in  1924,  you  are  asking  for  $140,000.  Will  you 
give  us  some  explanation  as  to  that  item  i 

Mr.  Cabson.  That  is  due  to  the  increase.  This  radio  is  something 
that  has  had  a  marvelous  increase.     It  is  growing  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

I  do  not  recall  the  figures  exactly.  We  have  now  516  broadcasting 
stations. 

Mr.  Grxffin.  You  exercise  jurisdiction  and  control  over  these 
stations  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  They  come  under  this  bureau. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  us  a  little 
statement  on  that  subject.     I  think  that  it  would  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  First  of  all,  in  connectioii  vith  that,  are  the  broad- 
casting stations  similar  to  that  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Westinghouse  at  Newark  ? 

ISSUINO  OF  LICENSES  TO  BROADCASTING  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes;  they  are  broadcasting  stations  that  we  have  to 
pass  on,  that  have  to  be  passed  on  by  our  technical  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  bureau  authorizes  these  broadcasting  stations 
similar  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the  Westinghouse,  and  everybody 
else? 

Mr.  Carson.  Before  we  issue  license  we  have  to  inspect  them. 
Our  inspectors  have  to  go  there  and  go  over  them.  They  are  tech- 
nical men,  and  to-day  we  do  not  have  enough  inspectors.  We  can 
use  probably  69  next  year  and  we  have  only  something  like  61. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  develop  that. 

Mr.  Carson.  I  think  this  covers  it.  The  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  was  originally  $80,000.  Due  to  tne.  unexpected  and 
rapid  development  of  the  broadcasting  service,  Congress  provided 
an  additional  $50,000.  The  continued  remarkable  expansion  of  this 
service  has  not  only  made  at  least  $20,000  more  necessary,  but  has 
resulted  in  new  legislation  now  before  Congress  which  will  involve 
an  extended  increase  in  Federal  supervision  and  the  administrative 
work  incident  thereto. 

The  use  of  radio  for  broadcasting  Government  crop,  market,  and 
weather  reports,  entertainment,  news,  lectures,  sermons,  and  police 
information  has  spread  to  every  part  of  the  country  until  even  now 
we  have  516  broadcasting  stations,  and  it  is  estimated  there  are  nearly 
a  million  receiving  stations.  It  has  become  a  source  of  real  pleasure 
and  instruction  to  the  people,  being  of  special  value  to  those  living  in 
the  rural  districts. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  BECBIVIKG  STATIONS. 

Now,  we  have  to  supervise  the  receiving  stations  also  to  see  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  larger  broaacasting  stations  by  inter- 
fering with  one  another. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  let  me  say  that  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact, 
because  I  was  not  long  ago  listening  to  a  grand  opera.  It  was  a 
beautiful  performance,  ana  at  half  past  9  oxlock  it  was  marred  by 
some  cheap  instrument  butting  in,  and  for  the  rest'  of  the  evening 
that  entertainment  was  spoiled,  because  some  fellow  was  trying  to 
get  Omaha,  or  Council  Bluffs,  or  some  other  place. 

I  fully  appreciate  what  you  say  about  that. 

Mr.  UARSON.  Yes.  The  very  mcrease  of  this  service  will  destroy 
it  if  the  rapidly  increasing  stations  are  not  closely  and  continuously 
supervised.  Trie  wave  lengths  available  are  so  restricted  that  many 
stations  must  use  the  same  wave  lengths,  involving  close  divisions  of 
time  and  most  accurate  adjustment  of  instruments.  That  is  w^ere 
your  trouble  came  in. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carson.  If  our  inspectors  must  travel  over  every  State  we 
must  have  an  increase  of  at  least  eight  men  and  additional  money  for 
travel.  These  additional  men  also  must  be  supplied  with  inspection 
instruments.  We  already  are  having  complaints  of  interference  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  our  people  are  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  entertamment  and  instruction  the 
bureau  must  have  the  necessary  fimds  to  regulate  it.  Otherwise, 
interference  is  bound  to  result  and  the  public  have  good  cause  for 
complaint. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
amateur  stations  to  16,467,  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000  during  the 
year.  These  operators  must  be  encouraged.  They  form  a  reserve 
trained  in  the  use  and  often  the  construction  of  racuo  apparatus  and 
stations. 

Now,  these  young  people,  these  amateurs  that  we  call  them,  are  of 
a  great  deal  of  use.  They  are  usually  of  a  rather  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  and  they  make  their  own  instruments  by  buying  the  different 

Earts.  Some  of  the  most  useful  cotitributions  to  the  art  have  been 
y  men  recently  classed  as  amateurs,  while  during  the  recent  war 
they  were  found  much  superior  to  the  average  commercial  operator 
in  resourcefulness  and  technical  knowledge.  To  prevent  interfer- 
ence their  stations  and  the  operators  must  be  inspected,  examined, 
and  licensed. 

PROPOSED  CHAROB  FOR  UCSN8B8. 

We  issue  licenses,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  introduce  a  bill 
charging  a  fee,  and  those  fees  will  probably  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
supervision  of  these  various  radio  stations. 

It  is  a  nominal  amount  for  each  service  rendered.  Also  we  have 
a  bill  that  we  expect  to  introduce  whereby  we  will  charge  a  fee  for 
the  various  duties  that  we  perform  for  the  steamship  companies: 
that  is,  issuing  licenses  and  signing  on  seamen*  etc.  That  amounts 
to  a  miUion  and  a  half  doUars  of  revenue  that  we  will  bring  in  when 
this  bill  is  passed  by  Congress,  and  the  amount  is  small  in  the  case  of 
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each  veasei.     We  signed  on  and  discharged,  for  instance,  between  five 
and  six  hundred  thousand  seamen  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Five  or  six  hundred  thousand  men  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes.  Now,  we  have  never  been  compensated  for 
that,  and  we  think  that  there  should  be  some  charge  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  reference  to  that,  you  testified  last  year. 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  getting  back  to  this  radio..  Do  you  inspect 
receiving  sets  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  are  not  called  upon  to  exercise  any  super- 
vision over  them,  I  tmnk,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes;  we  in  a  measure  supervise  them.  We  see  that 
the  amateurs  may  not  interfere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  can  an  amateur  interfere  when  he  only  has  a 
receiving  set  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  in  tuning  it  up.  In  tuning  it  up,  he  can,  in 
some  instances,  interfere. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  no  law  authorizing  you  to  exercise  any   • 
supervision  over  the  receiving  sets  ? . 

Mr.  Carson.  Oh,  no;  there  is  no  law  under  which  we  supervise  the 
receiving  sets  at  all,  but 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing) .  How  can  you  excuse  interfering  there, 
when  an  amateur  puts  up  a  receiving  set  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  When  he  interferes  with  some  one  sending. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  I  have  a  receiving  set  that  I  intend  to  nut  up. 
Do  I  have  to  get  consent  or  license  of  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  put  that  up  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  that  is  not  required  in  that  case,  but  where  you 
have  sending  sets,  and  especially  the  broadcasting  stations,  there 
must  be  close  supervision.  We  have  our  inspectors  going  to  a  number 
of  these  large  broadcasting  stations.  I  expect  that  it  costs  probably 
$150  to  inspect  the  station.  We  have  to  have  instruments  for  the 
inspection,  and  our  men  who  are  technical  men,  have  to  make  a  tech- 
nical investigation  of  that  plant. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  before  they  begin  business? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes;  and  periodically  thereafter.  We  have  now 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  not  keep  that  up  and  frequently  we 
tele^aph  them  giving  them  permission  to  start  a  broadcasting 
station  until  one  of  our  inspectors  can  get  there  and  inspect  their 
stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  are  these  516  broadcasting  stations  distributed 
throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  we  have  a  map  showing  them.  I  can  not  tell 
you  exactly  the  territory  that  they  cover,  but  they  cover  the  whole 
United  States.  Some  States  have  more  than  others — broadcasting 
stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  daily  papers  publish  a  list  of  some  eight  or  ten 
broadcasting  stations  which  have  definite  programs.  I  magined  up 
to  now  that  those  were  the  only  broadcasting  stations  we  had. 

Mr.  Carson.  That  is  in  this  immediate  territory.  We  have  516 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  are  those  operated  by  private  concerns  i 
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Mr.  Carson.  Scmie  of  them  are  operated  by  department  stores  and 
newspapers.  The  newspapers  seem  to  be  more  active  than  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see. 

8UPBBTIBION  OF  BROADCA0TIKO  8TATIOK8. 

Mr.  Cabson.  Now,  in  connection  with  this,  I  believe  that  AtlantA^ 
Ga.y  at  the  present  time  is  the  southern  citv  that  has  the  largest 
broadcasting  stations.  They  have  two  broadcasting  stations  there^ 
and  one  of  them  is  a  very  fine  one.  We  are  going  to  have  an  exhibit 
at  Atlanta  just  the  same  as  we  had  at  the  marine  department  at  New 
York.  They  are  very  instructive  and  without  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Where  these  broadcasting  stations  are  operated  in 
the  same  territory  do  they  have  standard  wave  lengths  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  We  have  but  three  wave  lengths  now  available  for 
broadcasting.  The  {)roposed  legislation,  however,  will  give  us  oppor- 
.  tunity  to  remedy  this  condition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  INow,  for  instance,  where  there  are  two  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  same  citv,  like  Atlanta,  and  in  the  event  they  used  the 
same  wave  length,  ana  they  are  going  to  have  a  musical  program, 
you  would  have  a  dual  performance  and  an  interference  i 

Mr.  Carson.  Where  more  than  one  station  is  operating  on  the  same 
wave  length  arrangements  are  made  for  a  division  of  time  so  that  no 
two  of  them  operate  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  do  vou  have  any  conJQict  there  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  we  nave  not  experienced  any  so  far,  because 
they  have  certain  hours,  and  regulate  it  between  tnemselves.  They 
agree  on  that  mutually. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  they  do  not  try  to  operate  at  the  same  time  ? 

GBOWTH  IN  NUMBER  OP  BROADCASTING  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  they  do  not  try  to  operate  at  the  same  time. 
They  could  not  do  that,  you  know,  successfully.  The  broadcasting 
stations  on  October  1, 1921,  nimibered  3;  in  November,  4;  December, 
6;  January  there  were  28;  February,  36;  March,  60;  April,  137;  May. 
213;  June,  310;  July,  382;  August,  468;  September,  508;  October, 
524.  November  11  we  had  564.  That  gives  you  some  idea  as  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  radio. 

We  also  have  class  B  stations ;  we  have  22.  They  are  for  high-<rlas3 
entertainment.  We  do  not  allow  the  use  of  any  mechanical  instru- 
ments on  this  wave  length,  and  they  must  furnish  the  public  with 
high-class  entertainment,  otherwise  they  can  not  use  the  wave 
length  of  400  meters  assigned  to  this  class  of  station. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  how  do  you  arrange  so  that  the  receiving  sets 
may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  these  high-class  entertainments  i 

Mr.  Carson.  They  have  different  adjustments  in  receiving  sets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  of  course. 

Mr.  Carson.  I  am  not  a  technical  radio  man,  but  they  have  to 
tune  their  sets  iip  to  certain  wave  lengths. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  imderstand;  they  tune  their  sets  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  yoiir  appropriations  for  this  particular  branch 
of  your  bureau  has  increased  very  rapidly,  from  $45,000  in  1915,  to 
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S  130,000  in  1923.  Have  you  used  up  all  of  your  appropriation  for 
1923,  this  $130,000 « 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  we  have  not  used  that. 

Mr.  Carson.  We  have  allotted  it,  though. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  mean  have  you  aflotted  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  state  now,  on  the  record,  just  how  you  have 
allotted  that  ? 

Air.  Carson.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  got  that  here. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  this  statement  in  the  bill.  It  is  shown 
on  page  69.  A  large  share  of  this  appropriation  is  for  salaries.  That 
necessarily  is  allotted. 

Mr.  Carson.  And  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  having  trouble  now  in 
keeping  technical  men,  good  men,  because  the  commercial  radio 
people  are  paying  larger  salaries. 

INCREASED   NUMBEB   OF  INSPECTORS  REQUESTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
spectors. I  wish  you  would  place  in  the  record  a  statement  as  to  the 
number  of  inspectors  you  have  at  the  present  time,  and  where  they 
are  operating,  and  also  give  the  places  tnat  you  desire  to  cover  by  new 
inspectors. 

Mr.  Carson.  We  could  hardly  give  you  that  in  detail  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  do  it  now,  but  you  can  do  it 
within  the  next  day  or  two,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes;  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  thmk  that  would  be  interesting.  We  are  interested 
in  this.  What  I  want  is  where  they  are  operating  and  where  you 
expect  to  use  the  new  men. 

Mr,  Tyrer.  Yes;  that  will  be  very  easy. 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  of  course,  we  can  not  tell  you  exactly  where  we 
are  going  to  use  them. 

ifi*.  Shreve.  Well,  you  can  give  us  some  idea  as  to  where  the 
development  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Carson.  We  can  tell  you  where  the  stations  are  located,  but 
we  can  not  tell  you  where  tne  new  stations  are  going  to  be  located. 
They  might  be  located  in  Kentucky  or  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  can  give  us  the  State,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
or  Pennsylvania,  or  wherever  they  are  located. 

Mr.  Carson.  We  can  give  you  the  States.  The  importance  of 
this  branch  of  the  work  has  been  revolutionized,  as  I  said  before,  by 
the  broadcasting  development. 

The  use  of  radio  in  transoceanic  work,  communication  of  coast 
stations  with  ships  at  sea,  in  commerce  from  point  to  point  and  in 
experimental  tecnnical  and  training  schools,  is  rapidly  increasing. 
These  stations  must  have  the  most  careful  and  expert  attention  from 
our  inspectors. 

Our  most  important  work  is  in  connection  with  stations  on  ship- 
board. These  stations  form  the  most  effective  life-saving  device  ever 
perfected.  The  apparatus,  however,  is  delicate  and  simject  to  dis- 
arrangement by  the  vibration  of  the  vessel.  The  operators  are 
usualfy  not  qualified  and  have  not  the  necessary  instruments  for 
making  tests  and  adjustments.    Every  vessel,  foreign  and  American, 
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leaving  our  ports,  with  50  or  more  persons  on  board,  must  be  so  equip- 
ped, and  should  be  inspected  before  leaving.  In  1922,  there  were 
10,242  such  clearances.    This  is  work  which  can  not  be  neglected. 

The  radio  art  is  technical  and  advancing  almost  day  b^  day. 
We  must  have  highly  trained  technical  men  qualified  to  mspect 
all  classes  of  stations  from  the  amateur  to  transoceanic.  They  must 
keep  pace  with  the  developments  in  the  art.  During  the  past  year, 
more  radio  patents  were  issued  than  for  any  other  industry. 

Men  of  tnese  qualifications  must  be  properly  compensated  or  will 
leave  us  for  private  employment,  where  there-  is  constant  demand 
for  their  services.  If  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  continuing  turn- 
over in  this  work,  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  our  having  a  prop- 
erly trained  force  and  will  necessarily  react  in  afiPecting  tne  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  public  on  land  and  their  safety 
on  the  sea. 

SHIPFINO   COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  '^ Shipping  commissioners:  For  salaries 
of  shipping  conmiissioners,  $29,800.^  Your  appropriation  reads 
$30,600,  for  1923,  and  for  this  year  you  estimate  $29,800. 

Mr.  Carson.  The  Budget  limited  us  to  that.  Here  is  the  proposi- 
tion: We  felt  like  we  comd  cut  out  Newport  News  and  consolidate 
it  with  Norfolk  and  thereby  save  $800.  We  thought  that  by  so 
doing  we  might  have  more  emcient  service  in  Norfolk.  The  Bud^t 
Committee  cut  out  the  $800  but  did  not  combine  the  offices.  To 
make  up  the  $800  they  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  at 
Boston  and  New  York  $400  each.  This  was  done  without  consulting 
the  bureau.    That  is  where  that  $800  went. 

We  can  not  consohdate  these  offices,  however,  unless  we  have  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  derk  hire. 

The  Boston  commissioner  was  down  here  last  week  pleading  for 
$500  increase,  so  I  wrote  the  Budget  Bureau  a  letter  and  asked  uiem 
to  cut  that  $800  off  of  another  appropriation  and  restore  the  shipping 
commissioners'  salaries,  which  they  said  that  they  would  do,  out  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  has  reached  you  or  not. 

Ikfr.  Shreve.  No;  we  have  not  as  yet  nad  that. 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  that  explains.  That  is  a  reduction  of  the  com- 
missioners' salaries  at  New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  will  you  get  that  letter  over  here  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  do  not  want  this  reduction  to  stick? 

Mr.  Carson.  No;  we  do  not  want  the  reduction  to  stick.  We 
would  prefer  to  have  that  $800  cut  off  another  appropriation  because 
those  are  both  very  important  ports,  and  the  siEdaries  are  not  too 
much.  Those  salaries  have  been  the  same  for  years.  Really,  the 
man  at  Boston  should  have  more  money. 

CLERK  HIRE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  clerk  hire,  for  compensation,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  etc.,  $70,000.  There  seems  to 
be  some  change  there,  too. 
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Mr.  Carson.  Yes;  there  is  some  qhange,  but  I  believe  that  that 
gives  us  permission  to  increase  to  $1,800,  but  it  is  not  in  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  this  is  statutory,  there  is  no  way  by  which  the 
Budget  Bureau  can  change  the  law. 

Mr.  Carson.  The  salaries  for  this  service  are  not  statutory 

COlfTINOBNT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  contingent  expenses,  on  page  73, 
S10,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  pardon  me  for  just  a  moment,  and  come 
back  here  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  in  the  shipping  commissioners  branch  of 
this  bill,  the  salaries  of  the  shipping  commissioners  are  kept  together 
in  one  paragraph,  and  then  there  is  a  paragraph  on  page  72  which 
provides  for  clerk  hire,  for  all  shipping  commissioners.  Clerk  hire 
seems  to  be  bimched  together  in  this  one  paragraph.  There  is  no 
distinguishing  between  the  stations.  There  is  an  estimate  here  for 
$70,000  for  clerk  hire. 

Mr.  Carson.  That  is  for  the  deputies. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  not  statutory. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  radio  paragraph  you  have  indicated  here 
derk  hire,  where  the  clerks  and  inspectors  are  to  be  located.  That 
is  on  pages  69,  70,  and  71  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ttker.  Our  estimate  shows  that.  We  will  forward  a  com- 
plete statement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  see,  Mr.  Griffin,  the  trouble  with  regard  to  clerk 
hire,  I  think,  is  this,  that  their  estimate  was  for  a  larger  sum  of  monev, 
which  was  made  by  the  department  and  the  Budget  cut  it  out.  To 
make  the  language  correspond  with  the  increased  estimate,  these 
changes  were  dimmated.  The  Budget  cut  out  the  increased  amoimt 
but  failed  to  change  the  language,  so  we  will  have  to  put  it  back 
where  it  was  before.    That  is  the  way  that  comes  about. 

Now,  in  1923,  your  appropriation  was  $357,390.  In  1924,  the  total 
is  $381,590. 

Now,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  with  regard  to 
any  item  where  there  is  an  increase  ?  Is  there  anything  further  that 
you  wish  to  cover  ? 

Mr.  Carson.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anjrthing  that  we  have 
not  covered.  The  main  appropriation,  the  main  increases  asked  for 
are  in  the  wireless  paragrapn  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws. 
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%  Thursday,  November  16,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMElfT  OF  ME.  GEOEGE  E  PUTHAM,  COXMISSIOVER 
OF  LIGHTHOUSES,  ME.  JOHN  S.  COHWAT,  DEPUTY  COM- 
MISSIOHEE,  AND  ME.  EDWAED  C.  GILLETTE,  SUPEEIH- 
TEHDEHT  OF  NAVAL  GONSTEUGTION. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Putnam,  would  you  like  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment about  the  work  that  you  have  done  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  You  mean  with 
regard  to  the  work  that  we  have  done  during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Last  year  I  made  a  general  statement  as  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  that^ 
but  we  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  done  during  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  copies  here  of  my  annual  report,  which  is  not 
yet  released,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  hand  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  beginning  it  contains  a  statement  of  the  worjc  of 
the  service,  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  are  doing. 

RADIO  FOO-SIONAL  STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  radio  fog-signal  stations  on  Ambrose 
Channel  Light  Vessel,  on  Fire  Island  Light  Vessel,  and  at  Seas^rt 
Light  Station,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  Harbor,  radio  log- 
signal  stations  were  placed  in  commission  duriuj^  the  year  on  San 
Francisco  Light  Vessel,  California,  and  on  a  relief  light  vessel  in  the 
third  district.  Radio  fog-signal  apparatus  was  also  installed  on  light 
vessel  No.  lOSy  which  was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  was 
placed  on  station  Au^st  31  on  Diamond  Shoals  off  Cape  Hatteras* 
N.  C.  So  we  have  five  radio  fog  signals  in  operation,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  taken  in  these,  and  we  believe  that  they  are 
going  to  result  in  one  of  the  greatest  9'dvances  in  safeguarding  navi* 
gation  in  fog  which  has  yet  been  made. 

We  have  also  arranged  during  the  last  year  to  keep  up  radio 
communication  with  20  of  our  outside  lightships.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  heretofore  done  that  to  some  extent,  out  on  account  of  a  cut 
in  the  quota  of  radio  men,  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  keeping 
that  service  going  continuously  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
between  the  two  departments  to  take  over  the  radio  equipment,  and 
for  the  reUef  of  the  Navy  men  detailed  for  duty  on  some  of  these 
vessels.  Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  the  radio  service 
on  these  lightships  will  be  operated  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
we  beUeve  this  will  be  a  more  effective  method  of  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  lightships.  This  communication  is  valuable,  both 
in  operating  the  vessels  and  in  giving  notice  to  our  officers  of  any 
vessel  in  distress  in  the  vicinity  m  the  vessels,  or  any  need  of  assist- 
ance on  the  vessels.  For  instance,  if  a  Ught  vessel  is  driven  off  its 
station,  they  can  send  a  tender  out  to  it. 
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LIOHTHOUSE  TENDERS — VESSELS. 

During  the  last  year  three  new  lighthouse  tenders  were  completed 
and  put  in  commission.  New  light  vessel  No.  105  was  completed  and 
was  placed  on  August  31,  on  the  important  station,  Diamond  Shoals, 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  North  Carolina.  Five  new  light  vessels  are  being 
constructed,  and  their  status  ranges  from  about  23  to  45  per  cent 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These  vessels  are  being  built 
under  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  made  by  act  of  March  4,  1921, 
this  being  part  of  the  five-million  vessel  rebuilding  program  which 
was  authorized  by  act  of  June  5,  1920,  but  for  which  no  further  appro- 
priation has  been  made.  * 

We  are  very  much  in  need  and  have  been  for  some  years,  of  addi- 
tional vessels.  During  the  hearing,  the  question  of  vessels  will  be 
brought  up  later. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  three  tenders  are  now  complete,  now  in 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  they  are  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  they  cost  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  two  largest  cost  $357,000  apiece,  and  the  smaller 
one  $20,000, 

Mr*  Shreve.  This  construction  was  authorized  several  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  this  appropriation  was  made  several  years  ago. 
It  takes  several  years  after  an  appropriation  is  made  before  we  can 
get  the  vessels;  draw  the  pans,  maKe  the  contract,  and  have  the 
vessels  completed.  The  annual  report  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  important  lighthouses  that  have  been  completed  or  activities 
that  have  been  carried  on  during  the  vear. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  here  ? 

IMPROVEMENTS  COMPLETED  OR  IN  PROGRESS. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  furnish  copies  to  the  members  of 
the  committee.  During  the  year  important  improvements  were 
completed  or  in  process  at  lighthouse  depots  at  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Staten  Island  (GenerS  Depot),  N.  Y.;  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Detroit, 
Mich.;  to  aids  to  navigation,  on  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  St.  Johns, 
Mississippi,  Detroit,  and  St.  Marys  Rivers;  to  aids  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Florida  Reefs,  Fairport  and  Conneaut  Harbors,  Ohio;  Indiana 
Harbor,  Ind.;  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  at  Point  Jiguero  Light 
Station,  P.  R.;  Dry  Tortugas  Light  Station,  Fla.;  Galveston  Jetty 
Light  Station,  Tex.;  Poverty  Island  Light  Station,  Mich.;  Spectacle 
Reef  Light  Station,  Mich. ;  and  South  Pass  Range  Rear  Liffht  Sta- 
tion, La.;  and  rebuilding  and  repairing  aids  to  navigation  damaged 
by  successive  storms  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  There  were 
49  aids  to  navigation  established  in  Alaska  during  the  year,  of  which 
9  were  lights  and  3  gas  buoys.  The  total  number  of  aids  to  naviga- 
tion hi  Alaska  is  now  584. 

NUMBER  AND   KIND  OF  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  total  number  of  aids  maintained  by  the  service  at  the  present 
time  is  something  over  16,000.  AlthougH  we  have  put  a  good  many 
new  aids  in  during  the  year,  we  have  also  made  very  careful  exami- 
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nation  to  see  what  aids  should  be  continued  and  what  should  be 
discontinued,  and  the  result  is  that  the  net  increase  this  year  in 
navigation  aids  has  been  only  18,  which  is  the  smallest  net  increase 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  class  as  aids  in  addition  to  lights  and 
gas  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Aids  include  every  kind  of  a  sea  mark,  including 
gas  buoys,  buoys  not  lighted,  lighthouses,  light  vessels,  fog  signals, 
and  day  beacons.  A  complete  list  of  all  of  the  aids  is  given  on  page  11, 
showing  the  various  classes  of  aids,  and  the  number  of  eacn  class; 
the  total  number  is  16,373. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I\hink  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would 
insert  that  table  in  the  record. 

Statement  showing  number  of  aids  to  navigation. 


1922 

Total.  June  3f»— 

Cl«ss. 

Estab- 
lished. 

Discon- 
tinued. 

Increase. 

19211 

1912 

Lighted  aids: 

Liffhts  (other  than  minor  liehts) 

57 
131 

36 
120 

21 
11 

1,858 

3,044 

49 

629 

174 

1.839 

lfinnp%hti«     

m 

Light-vessel  stations 

Oas  buoys 

66 
15 

67 
11 

9 
4 

Float  Units 

111 

Total 

299 

224 

45 

5,754            ^im 

UnUirhted  aids: 

Fog  signals 

9 

1 

1 

8 

300 

87 

7 

2 

1 

«2 

«2 

11 

«37 

1 
546                Ml 

fl^jfimftrine  slinial.s ...» , 

48                  4i 

Whtfitlinff  huw".  imURtited 

3 

10 

289 

124 

76  1               74 

B^n  hi|oy<|,  npllfirhte'l 

248               Ml 

other  buoys 

7,103            7.3M 
2,490            2,43 

Day  beacons 

Total 

406 

433 

«Z7 

10,601           10.574 

Grand  total 

675 

657 

18 

16,355          1ft- 321 

>  Differences  from  statistics  published  in  1921  report  are  due  to  minor  discrepancies  In  preTious  count. 

>  Decrease. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  will  observe  that  5,799  are  lighted  and  10,574 
unlighted.  About  half  are  floating  and  about  half  are  fixed  structureB 
on  land. 

On  pages  4  to  8  of  this  report  we  have  put  in  a  report  of  the  econo- 
mies that  have  been  effected  in  the  operation  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  showing  in  actual  figures  the  economies  that  have  obtained 
by  reason  of  various  improvements. 

One  of  the  large  economies  has  been  by  putting  in  automatic 
lighting  and  fog  signal  apparatus,  obviating  the  need  of  keepers  at 
certain  stations. .  In  the  past  12  years  95  stations  have  been  cnanged 
from  attended  to  automatic,  at  a  saving  of  approximately  a  thousand 
dollars  a  station,  making  a  total  saving  of  about  $100,000  a  year  in 
operating  expenses. 

The  total  maintenance  appropriations  for  the  service  ior  last  year 
were  about  $561,000  less  than  tne  appropriation  at  the  peak  of  war- 
time costs,  showing  a  considerable  reduction  because  of  return  to 
more  normal  conditions. 
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The  report  on  pages  2  to  4  contains  the  statement  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  this  service.  Most  of  those  needs  involve  legislation,  so  I 
presume  that  this  committee  can  not  go  into  them  now. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  No;  this  committee  is  not  a  legislative  committee. 
I  am  informed,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  bfll  introduced  in  the 
early  part  of  this  next  session  covering  these  matters  which  will  be 
referred  to  appropriate  committees. 

« 

NBBD  FOB  BBAOJUSTMBNT  OF  PAT. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Much  the  most  important  matter,  the  most  urgent 
need  is  for  a  readjustment  of  the  pay  question  in  the  service.  We  are 
at  a  very  great  disadvantage  in  that  now,  and  we  are  having  great 
difficulty  in  operating  a  part  of  our  service. 

May  1  make  just  a  brief  statement  of  that  for  the  record  ? 

The  need  of  adjustment  of  some  of  the  compensations  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service  is  becoming  very  acute,  and  has  been  so  for  sev- 
eral years,  ever  since  the  provision  for  a  reclassification  commission 
was  passed  nearly  four  years  ago,  ^nd  since  which  time  this  service 
has  been  given  no  reUef . 

During  the  last  two  months,  two  chiefs  of  divisions  in  our  office 
here  have  resided  to  get  very  much  better  compensation  elsewhere. 
It  is  very  dimcult  to  get  men  to  come  into  our  service,  of  suitable 
training  and  experience,  to  carry  on  the  more  important  work. 

The  Lighthouse  Service  is  almost  entirely  a  technical  organization 
and  is  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  efficient  operation  to  have  competent  persons. 

Of  the  6,000  employees,  only  57  are  on  statutory  salaries,  and  it  is 
for  those  57  that  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any  readjustment.  For 
many  years  they  have  been  receiving  the  same  salary,  and  there  has 
been  practically  no  adjustment  to  meet  war  conditions. 

During  the  same  time.  Congress,  through  lump-sum  appropriations 
for  new  Dureaus,  increases  in  pay  of  muitary  services,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  these  to  civil  organizations,  has  provided  for  readjustments 
of  pay  for  a  large  part  of  the  Government  service.  This  has  been 
done  without  this  reclassification  legislation. 

The  result  is  that  the  disparities  oetween  the  Lighthouse  Service 
and  other  branches  of  the  Government  itself  make  it  very  difficult  to 
operate  this  service,  because  of  the  lower  pay  schedules.  Perhaps 
the  best  idea  that  I  can  give  of  this  situation  is  to  submit  this  table 
showing  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  positions  with  total  compen- 
sation of  over  $4,000  in  the  Lighthouse  Service,  as  compared  with 
other  engineering,  technical,  and  marine  services  of  the  Government. 

We  have  just  one  sUch  position  in  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  the 
table  gives  the  number  in  other  branches  of  Government  work  which 
are  properly  comparable  to  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  comparison  shows  in  a  striking 
wav  the  existing  serious  difficulty  in  this  service. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  a 
f dllows :) 
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Comparison  of  compensation  in  engineering^  technical,  and  marine  services  of  the 

Government. 


Geological  Survey 

Reclamation  Service 

Bureau  of  M  ines 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Standards 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Lighthouse  Service 

Coast  Guard 

Public  Health  Service 

Rivers  and  harbors.  War  Department  (ofHcers,  63;  civilians,  13). 
Olvil  engineers  in  Navy 


Number  of 

salaries 
overMfOOQ. 


21 

17 

30 

26 

8 

57 

1 

75 

250 

76 

17 


Total 
number  of 
employees. 


1.2W 

6,*^Hi 

670 

370 

MO 

1,420 

6,OU0 

5.eiw 

3,900 


Approximate  figures,  from  Official  Register,  1921,  Budget,  etc.;  total  compensation  considered. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  won't  take  any  more  time  on  the  subject,  but  we 
thank  you- for  the  privflege  of  saying  something. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  committee  fully  realizes,  Mr.  Putnam,  that  there 
are  very  many  underpaid  positions  m  your  department,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  we  are  not  a  legislative  committee,  and  do  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  change  them. 

SALARIES,    BUREAU  OF   LIGHTHOUSES. 

I  notice  that  j-our  appropriation  for  1923  was  $68,290  for  salaries  of 
commissioner,  etc.  That  is  continued  in  your  estimate  for  1924  in 
the  same  amount  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  estimate  for  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses for  the  force  here  in  Washington.  Now,  that  as  included  in 
the  estimate  of  the  Budget  Bureau  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  our  original  estimate  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  was  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  this. 

NUMBER,   SALARIES,  AND  DUTIES  OF  ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Assistant  engineers,  one  at  S3,000,  one  at  $2,400. 
one  at  $2,250,  and  one  at  $2,000.     What  kind  of  engineers  are  those  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  are  civil  engineers  and  marine  enmneers, 
that  is,  engineers  skilled  in  the  designing  of  vessels  and  vessel  mach- 
inery. We  have  two  engineering  divisions  in  our  office  in  WashiDgton, 
one  to  take  charge  of  land  construction,  designing  of  wharves,  docks, 
lighthouses,  and  so  on,  and  the  other  has  charge  of  the  vessels  and 
floating  equipment  of  the  service.  We  have  120  vessels  at  present. 
Mr.  Gillette,  chief  of  that  division,  is  here  with  me  this  morning. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  men  prepare  the  designs  for  vessels  in  your 
department  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  most  designs  are  prepared  here  in  the  office, 
and  some  in  the  district  offices. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  superintend  the  construction  of  those 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  GUlette,  who  is  here  this  morning, 
has  charge  of  the  upkeep  of  the  fleet.  We  have  about  120  vessels. 
We  design  the  new  vessels  and  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of  the  old 
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vessels.  Designs  and  specifications  are  prepared  and  bids  are  called 
for,  and  the  vessels  are  built  according  to  our  specifications,  and  we 
have  our  own  superintendents  of  construction  to  inspect  the  work 
at  the  shipyards.    Mr.  Gillette  has  supervision  over  all  of  that. 

QENEBAL  EXPENSES,  LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE.      . 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  will  pass  over  to  the  next  item,  general 
expenses.  The  appropriation  for  1923  was  $4,200,000  and  your  esti- 
mates for  1924  is  the  same.  That  work  will  just  be  continued  as  it 
has  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Putnam,  I  can  just  say  briefly  with  regard  to  general  expenses, 
we  have  carefully  studied  the  cost  of  operatmg  for  the  present  year, 
with  the  prospective  cost  for  1924,  and  we  have  compared  the  cost  of 
all  principal  items  of  supplies,  and  we  do  not  find  that  there  i6  going 
to  be  any  great  change  m  the  costs  from  what  we  are  working  under 
now.  One  of  our  largest  items  is  coal,  and  another  is  kerosene. 
The  probabilities  are  that,  both  of  those  items  will  be  a  little  higher  in 
1924  than  this  year.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal  as  a  result  of  the  strike,  as  you  know. 

Congress  passed  an  act  September  15  calling  upon  the  Lighthouse 
Service  to  mark  anchorage  grounds,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
was  made  to  do  that,  and  we  estimate  ^at  tnat  cost  is  goin^  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000.  We  propose  to  take  care 
of  that  this  year  as  far  as  we  can  without  asking  for  any  special  funds. 

SALARIES  OP  lighthouse   KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  keepers  of  lighthouses: 

For  salaries  of  not  exceeding  1,800  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  and  persons 
attending  lights,  exclusive  of  post  lights,  $1,300,000. 

That  item  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  there  is  little  change  in  the  number  of  keepers. 
This  number  instead  of  increasing  is  actually  slightly  dfiminishing. 
That  is  because  we  are  nutting  in  automatic  lights,  which  lessens  the 
attendance  required.  On  the  other  hand,  we  nave  been  putting  in 
many  smaller  lights,  for  which  we  have  light  attendants,  and  they  are 
paid  out  of  the  same  appropriation;  the  number  of  these  is  slightly 
increasing.  The  two  offset  each  other.  I  think  that  amount  is 
satisfactory  for  this  year,  and  will  be  sufficient. 

salaries,  lighthouse  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve  (reading) : 

Lighthouse  vessels:  For  salaries  and  wages  of  ofTicers  and  crews  of  light  vessels 
and  ughthouse  tenders,  including  temporary  employment  when  necessary,  $1,650,000. 

The  appropriation  for  1923  was  $1,700,000.  That  is  a  reduction 
of  $50,000,  for  which  we  are  verv  grateful. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  sav  frankly  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  that  reduction,  but  i  think  that  we  can  probably  get 
along  with  it.  We  left  the  amount  at  the  former  figure,  because  this 
vessd-pay  question  is  a  rather  difficult  one,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
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a  margin  of  safety.  As  it  stands  here,  $1,650,000,  it  does  not  quite 
come  up  to  what  we  estimate  will  be  the  pay  on  our  vessels  next  year, 
due  to  the  completion  of  new  vessels,  which  will  be  placed  in  com- 
mission next  year.  However,  we  think  that  we  can  probably  get 
through  with  this  amount. 

• 
DECREASE   IN   SCALE   OP  SAIJIRIES   OF  OFFICERS  AND  CREWS   OF  8HIFS. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  reduction  in  pav  in  this 
service  of  $50,000.  The  amount  estimated  here  is  $50,000  less  than 
the  appropriation  for  this  year.  That  saving  of  $50,000,  if  it  could 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  pay  of  some  in  this  service 
much  underpaid,  would  largely  meet  the  greatest  need  of  the  service. 
Congress  is  very  willing  to  accept  this  reduction  of  $50,000  from  this 
service,  but  does  not  permit  otner  greatly  needed  revisions  of  pay. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Well,  if  you  will  get  your  bill  into  the  House,  we  will 
give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  that  decrease  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  aU  pay  on  vessels,  as  you 
know,  was  increased  very  materiallv  during  the  war,  and  the  Govern- 
ment vessels  followed  suit.  We  adopted  ^r  the  scale  of  pay  for  the 
crews  of  our  vessels,  the  sdkle  adopted  by  the  Shippine  board,  but 
for  the  officers  we  did  not  come  up  to  their  scale,  but  made  substantial 
increases. 

Now,  within  the  last  year,  the  Shipping  Board  has  made  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  pay  on  the  merchant  ships,  and  we  have 
adjusted  pay  on  our  vessels  accordinglv,  and  the  new  scales  for  crews 
are  the  same.  As  to  our  officers,  we  nave  not  come  down  so  much, 
because  we  were  unable  to  go  as  high  as  the  Shipping  Board  scale. 
This  readjustment  has  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  m  that  appro- 
priation. This  is  nearly  $300,000  less  than  the  maximum  amount  in 
September,  1920. 

SALARIES,   LIOHTUOUSB   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  superintendents,  clerks,  and  so  forth , 
$400,000.    That  item  is  the  same  as  for  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  less  than  the  estimate  originally 
submitted.  We  asked  for  some  additional  positions.  A  ^w  of 
them  are  very  urgently  needed  because  the  office  work  in  our  dis- 
trict offices  has  been  greatly  increased,  partly  due  to  new  legislation. 
The  bonus  system  of  pay  and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
and  the  work  incident  to  the  Budget  system  has  materially  increaseil 
our  office  work.  There  is  very  much  need  for  a  few  additional 
positions.  That  is  not  included  here  as  it  stands,  because  it  was 
notpassed  by  the  Budget  office. 

We  also  asked  for  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  by  about 
$50,000  to  pay  adequate  compensation  to  responsible  technical 
men.  This  appropriation  incluaes  all  district  superintendents,  who 
are  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Ughthouse  Service, 
and  the  civil  engineers  and  other  technical  men  in  the  field. 
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ASSISTANT  SUPESIKTENDBNTS. 


Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  authority  under  existing  law  for  the 
appointment  of  assistant  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  referring  to  the  change  in  the 
wording? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  note  the  term  assistant  superintendent  is  in 
italics. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  that  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  indicate  that  it  was  new  matter. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  wording  at  present  is  ''For  salaries  of  17 
superintendents  of  lighthouses  and  of  clerks,  and  other  authorized 
permanent  employees  in  the  district  offices  and  depots  of  the  Light- 
nouse  Service,  exclusive  of  those  regularlv  emploved  in  the  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  District  of  Columbia."  The  present 
wording,  we  consider,  authorizes  assistant  superintendents  in  the 
service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Why  didn't  you  leave  them  that  way  ?  That  makes 
trouble  for  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  any  event,  you  have  taken  the  responsibility  for 
the  appointment  of  assistant  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  rUTNAM.  They  have  been  appointed  for  many  years  in  this 
service,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  1922,  you  had  12  first  assistant  superintendents, 
1923,  you  had  12,  and  in  1924  you  ask  for  12. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  have  been  appointed  as  far  back  as  I  am 
familiar  with  the  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Those  are  first  assistant  superintendents,  and  then 
you  have  assistant  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  22  at  a  salary  ranging  from  $1,800  to 
$3,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  give  us  what  authority  you  have  for  the 
appointment  of  those  first  assistant  superintendents  and  the  assistant 
superintendents,  under  the  law  as  it  stands  ?  I  think  that  it  only 
complicates  matters  to  make  any  amendment  to  the  law  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  nave  no  objection  to  the  retaining  of  the  present 
wording.  We  thought  that  this  was  some  improvement.  These  are 
important  positions  in  the  service,  and  we  thmk  that  it  would  be  a 
little  better  if  they  were  specified. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see  no  necessity  for  a  change.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  the  way  it  stands. 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  But  we  would  be  satisfied  to  let  the  law  remain  as  it 
is,  continue  the  wording  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  do  you  regard  that  you  have  authority  for  their 
appointment  imder  the  law  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  under  the  wording  "other  authorized  per- 
manent emplovees  in  the  district  offices  and  depots."  They  have 
been  appointea  for  many  years. 

Mr.  dHREVE.  Why  not  let  the  law  stand  as  it  is }  That  would 
save  an  argument.    Now,  we  can  fix  that  up  when  we  come  to  it. 
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RETTRED   PAY  OF  OFPICEB&  AND   EMPLOYEES   OF  FIELD  SERVICE. 

The  next  is: 

Retired  pay:  For  retired  pay  of  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  field  service 
or  on  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  except  persons  continuously  employed  in 
district  offices  and  shops,  $85,000. 

That  is  an  increase  frona  $80,000  to  $85,000. 

Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  law  on  this  retirement,  and 
I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  eive  us  a  synopsis  of  it. 

Mr.  Pltnam.  I  have  the  law,  the  act  of  June  20,  1918.  It  is  a 
brief  paragraph,  and  I  wiU  read  it: 

That  hereafter  all  officers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  field  service  or  on  vessels 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  except  persons  continuously  employed  in  district  offices 
or  shoi^,  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years,  after  naving  been  30  yeani  in 
the  active  service  of  the  Government,  may,  at  their  option,  be  retired  from  further 
performance  of  duty,  and  all  such  officers  and  employees  who  shall  have  reached 
the  age  of  70  years  shall  be  compulsorily  retired  from  further  performance  of  duty: 
Prouiied,  That  the  annual  compensation  of  persons  so  retired  shall  be  a  sum  equal 
to  one-fortieth  of  the  average  annual  pay  received  for  the  last  five  years  of  service 
for  eai'h  year  of  active  service  in  the  Lighthouse  Ser\ice  on  in  a  department  or  branch 
of  the  Government  having  a  retirement  syBtem,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  thirty- 
fortieths  of  such  average  annual  pay  received:  Provided  further y  That  such  retire- 
ment pay  shall  not  include  any  amount  on  account  of  subsistence  or  other  allowance. 

That  is  the  original  law.  There  has  been  one  slight  amendment 
which  provides  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  persons  ^o  are  substan- 
tially continuously  employed  in  the  Lightnouse  Service.  This  law 
went  into  effect  only  in  1918.  The  reason  for  the  increase  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  aimually  becoming  eligible  to  the 
benefit  is  greater  than  the  number  of  retired  employees  who  decease. 

PUBLIC   WOEKS,   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is: 

Public  works:  For  constructing  or  purchasing  and  eauipping  lighthouse  tenders 
and  li^ht  vessels  for  the  Lighthouse  Service,  ana  for  eeteDlisning  and  imixoving  aids 
to  navigation  and  other  works  as  appro.ved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  $738,500. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement  in  regard 
to  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  every  year  from  all  of  the  19  districts  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  recommendations  sent  in  for  extensive 
improvements  to  certain  aids  to  navigation,  replacement  aids  that 
have  been  destroyed,  or  btdlding  new  aids  to  navigation. 

Those  are  all  carefully  examined  at  the  bureau  here,  and  the  more 
meritorious  of  them  are  selected  and  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  be  included  in  the  estimates.  It  has  been  our  custom 
for  many  years  also  to  select  all  of  the  other  items  which  have  real 
merit  and  publish  them  in  our  annual  reports,  in  what  we  call  group 
2  of  special  works. 

Now,  all  these  items  that  were  submitted  this  year  by  the  districts 
comprise  76  items  and  they  are  listed  on  pages  62  to  64  of  our  annual 
report.  The  first  list,  Group  1,  is  the  17  aids  which  were  selected  by 
the  bureau  to  be  included  in  the  estimate  this  year.  That  is  on  page 
62.  Those  17  items  were  selected  as  of  the  g[reatest  importance,  and 
the  other  59  items  are  printed  here  just  for  information  to  show  the 
future  needs  of  the  Lignthouse  Service. 
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The  17  items  submitted  would  require  (2,207,600.  This  amount  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  average  amount  which  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  special  works  for  a  number  of  years,  but  during  the  war, 
and  for  some  time  past,  the  appropriations  have  been  less  than  the 
average,  and  there  has  been  considerable  accumulation  of  much 
needea  works  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  whom  are  they  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  submitted  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  to 
the  Department  of  "Commerce,  with  reconrnienuation  that  they  be 
included  in  the  department's  estimates. 

The  17  items  were  all  approved  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the  estimates 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budeet,  and  under  the  necessity  for  bringing 
the  total  estimate  within  a  nxed  amount,  the  total^has  been  reduced 
to  about  one-third  the  amount  originally  asked  for  in  group  1.  The 
aniount  is  here  $738,500. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  recommend  these  for  expenditures  for  the  year 
1924  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  special  works. 

•Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  that  $738,500  is  to  be  expended;  for  light- 
house vessels  th^  amount  aggregates  $590,000.  And  you  have  depot 
for  fifth  lighthouse  district,  $122,500;  track,  $7,000^  concrete  paving, 
$25,000,  making  the  total  for  the  depot  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  district, 
an  expenditure  of  $154,500. 

The  total  amount  is  $744,500.  That  is  how  you  propose  then,  to 
expmd  this  $738,500  ? 

PART  OF  FUND  TO   BB   USED   FOR   EMERGENCIES. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  wording 
is  changed  here  from  what  it  has  been  before.  This  wording  is  more 
general,  and  places  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  use  these  funds  for  special  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Service,  as 
the  emergencies  may  require  at  the  time  that  it  is  available.  That 
is  following  a  precedent  that  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  in  the 
case  of  river  and  harbor  works. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  idea  of  putting  in  an  itemization  as  to 
the  units  1 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  unit  costs  were  put  in  when  we  submitted  the 
original  items.  I  will  explain  that  we  are  required  by  law  in  sub- 
mitting estimates  of  this  Tkind  to  give  the  unit  costs  and  how  we  are 
going  to  use  the  funds,  and  the  unit  costs  were  put  in  here  simply 
corresponding  to  the  firat  two  items  that  had  been  submitted.  That 
does  not  bind  the  Department  of  Conmierce  to  expend  the  money 
for  those  particular  items,  because  that  is  not  the  wording  of  the 
appropriation,  but  it  is  simply  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  money 
mi^ht  probably  be  used. 

Mr.  URiFFiN.  If  this  committee  makes  an  appropriation  upon  the 
representations  contained  on  this  page  of  the  bill,  how  do  you  expect 
us  to  defend  it  on  the  floor  unless  we  show  that  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress is  to  be  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  should  say  if  Congress  approves  this  wording,  it 
would  be  the  intention  that  the  money  might  be  expended  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  urgent  works  under  the 
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Light  House  Service.  Th6  law  requires  a  statement  of  the  unit  costs 
tobe  submitted  with  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Grxpftn.  Undoubtedly,  and  it  is  proper  it  should  be  because 
that  guides  the  committee  and  Congress. 

Mr.  PuTXAM.  My  own  pref^ence  w«wild  be  to  submit  unit  costs 
under  all  the  17  items.  That  would  be  a  total  much  higher  than 
they  would  approve  in  here^  and  the  Budget  has  cut  down  the  limit 
of  the  unit  cost  to  the  amount  of  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  I  am  makine  is  that  Congress  and  this 
committee  ought  to  be  advised  and  ou^t  to  know  just  what  they 
are  doing  when  making  an  appropriation.  We  oiight  to  know  how 
this  $738,500  is  to  be  expenaed.  If  it  is  to  be  expended  for  light- 
house vessels  and  for  the  depots  indicated  in  your  statement  of  unit 
costs,  then  the  paragraph  preceding  it  ought  to  be  modified  accord- 
ingly because  tne  paragraph  as  it  stands  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
yoiu'  intent  and  purpose.     It  says: 

For  constructing  or  purchasing  and  equipping  lighthouse  tenders  and  light  veselfl 
for  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  for  establishing  and  improving  aids  to  navigation  and 
other  works  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  last  part  of  that  paragraph,  it  appears,  you  do  not  intend  to 
carry  out.  You  have  not  any  money  to  do  it.  If  this  appropriation 
stands  as  recommended  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  you  will  not  have  the 
money  to  do  that.  What  is  the  sense  of  having  it  in  the  paragraph  if 
you  have  no  authority  to  expend  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  idea  is  when  this  money  becomes  available, 
which  will  be  some  months  from  now,  if  Congress  makes  such  an 
appropriation,  at  that  time  the  Question  would  be  considered  as  to 
what  IS  most  important  to  do  for  tne  LigTithouse  Service,  and  it  might 
be  decided  instead  of  building  four  vessels  or  three  to  use  part  of  the 
money  for  something  else  that  is  more  urgent,  and  we  have  sub- 
mitted here  the  17  items  which  we  consider  urgently  needed  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet,  if  you  please,  you  may  ignore  all  these  17 
propositions  for  the  improvement  of  and  aids  to  navigation  and 
devote  the  entire  appropriation,  if  you  like,  to  the  building  of  light- 
house vessels  and  tnat  will  use  up  your  entire  appropriation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  wording  as  sub- 
mitted here  would  leave  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  You  have  followed  a  similar  course  in  the 
system  of  rivers  and  harbors  improvements  in  recent  yeare. 

Mr.  GniFFiN.  And  it  was  very  much  condemned. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Congress  made  a  similar  appropriation  for  rivers 
and  harbors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  did  lump  some  appropriation  and  it  was  very 
bitterly  condemned  and  I  imagine  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  who 
voted  for  that  lump  sum  appropriation  have  recanted  and  changed 
their  views. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  believe  it  would  enable  the  Lighthouse  Service 
to  be  of  more  value  in  meeting  the  needs  of  navigation  if  they  had 
such  discretion  as  is  provided  here.  That  assumes  that  you  have  a 
right-minded  man  a3  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  as  Commissioner 
01  Lighthouses,  who  will  apply  the  money  as  needed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  Did  the  Budget  Director  prepare  this  section  himself} 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  was  drafted  in  the  department,  veir 
largely  on  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hoover.    And  it  is  in  line  with 
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what  I  have  thought  for  a  number  of  years  would  be  desirable.  We 
have  found  that  when  Congress  makes  a  fixed  appropriation  of  (50,000 
for  a  dock  at  a  certain  plaoe,  something  mignt  happen  before  that 
dock  is  built  that  would  make  some  other  work  very  much  more 
urgent;  and  again  that  money  might  not  be  enough  to  build  the  dock^ 
If  we  had  a  fittle  more  flexibility  in  this  appropriation  it  would  be 
/lesirable. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  can  see  that.  For  instance,  a  storm  might  come  up 
and  blow  away  a  lighthouse,  and  they  could  not  wait  to  come  down 
to  Congress  to  get  an  authorization.  That  has  to  be  repaired  right 
there.  They  are  entitled  to  have  a  lump-sum  appropriation  with 
elasticity  in  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  storm  might  come  up.  It  would  be  under  the  head 
of  lighthouses.  But  a  storm  would  come  under  the  head  of  an 
emergency  and  they  could  come  in  with  a  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  No  Congress  would  hold  you  strictly  to  an  appro- 
priation in  an  emergency  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  might  be  10  months  when  Congress  would  not 
be  in  session. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  credit  of  the  Government  is  good.  You  could 
always  incur  an  expense  in  a  lighthouse  and  even  for  a  vessel  that  is 
lost. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  we  can  not  do  that  without  a  suitable  appro- 
priation. We  can  not  make  a  contract  for  a  new  vessel,  even  with 
an  authorization  by  law.  We  mudt  have  an  actual  appropriation  to 
make  a  contract. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  have  authority 
under  the  law  to  begin  repairs  on  a  lighthouse  that  was  damaged, 
upset,  by  a  storm  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  have  the  authority  if  we  had  enough 
money  available  in  our  general  appropriation.  We  might  do  it 
from  one  of  the  general  appropriations  to  keep  this  service  going  if 
only  a  moderate  amount  is  required,  but  can  not  take  the  money  for 
any  large  item  like  the  one  that  is  being  referred  to  here.  Congress 
has  given  a  considerable  discretion  to  the  Secretary  in  other  appro- 
priations here,  and  this  is  not  adding  very  much  to  the  discretion 
already  given  in  operating  this  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tne  point  I  make,  Mr.  Commissioner,  is  this,  that 
you  put  in  an  explanation  of  this  item,  a  series  of  figures  showing  the 
unit  cost,  indicating  how  you  intend  to  expend  the  appropriation. 
That  expenditure  is  confined  to  the  construction  of  lighthouse  vessels 
and  the  erection  of  depots  for  the  fifth  lighthouse  district  Those 
items  will  use  up  vour  entire  appropriatioij,  but  you  exclude  from 
consideration  ana  fail  to  give  any  inaication  that  it  is  your  intention 
to  carry  out  the  improvements  that  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Oi  course,  with  this  money  we  can  not  possibly  carry 
out  that  whole  program  of  improvements.  The  amount  restricts  us 
to  a  small  part,  not  a  very  large  part  could  be  done  with  that  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  why  select  these  two  items  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Simply  because  they  are  named  first  in  the  list, 
named  by  order  of  their  importance  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  balance  of  the  estimate  was  stricken  out.  You 
still  preserve  enough  of  it  to  cover  these  items.    Is  that  the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Exactly  what  was  done. 
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Mr.  Obiftik.  Then  this  report  of  proposed  expenditures  is  a  mere 
haphazard  statement  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  it  is  a  statement  based  exactly  on  fibres.  On 
pages  65  to  71  of  this  annual  report  are  shown  the  details  for  each 
one  of  these  17  items  ^  and  what  we  have  taken  h^e  is  the  first  of 
these  details^  putting  them  in  this  statement  to  support  this  amount 
which  was  allowed  for  special  works. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  it  was  put  in  because  it  was  first  on  the  list 
and  not  because  of  superior  importance  or  urgency  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  list  was  arranged  originally  according  to  the 
relative  importance  of  the  items  at  the  time  it  was  arranged. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  condition  still  hold?  Are  these  items 
enumerated  considered  of  the  most  importance  i  Are  those  the  ones 
that  would  first  claim  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  probably  be  the  case.  We  have  not 
gone  over  them  lately.  When  this  was  prepared  we  picked  them 
out  as  the  most  important  items,  most  needed  to  keep  this  service  in 
effective  operation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  your  present  information  you  consider  the  con- 
struction of  these  lighthouses,  vessels,  and  depots  for  the  fifth  light- 
house district  as  the  most  important  works  that  may  be  undertaken 
under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  present  feehng.  I  have  not 
recently  investigated  all  these  items. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  get  this  appropriation,  would  you  use  it  for 
this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  one  object  in  asking  this 
lump-sum  appropriation  is  to  have  a  fund  that  would  meet  urgent 
matters  as  they  come  up  and  there  might  something  arise  more  urgent. 
As  to  some  of  these  items  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  that  money 
for  some  things  which  would  be  much  more  urgent  than  they  are  now. 

VESSELS   for  the   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

(See  p.  144.) 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  is  it  proposed  to  use  these  light  vessels  f 
You  are  completing  one  now  and  asking  for  $90,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  tender  at  $150,000  is  to  replace  the  tender 
Oleander  on  the  Mississippi  River,  a  vessel  in  service  many  years  and 
now  in  very  bad  condition.  We  had  intended  to  buy  a  new  engine 
for  the  tender  and  to  keep  it  going,  but  Mr.  Gillette  went  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  examined  this  tender  and  concluded  it  would 
be  uneconomical  to  place  a  new  engine  in  the  old  hull,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  within  a  short  tmie  to  replace  that  tender.  We 
think  that  is  the  most  urgent  of  these  vessels  needed  because  that 
vessel  is  apt  to  sink  if  we  do  not  replace  it  soon. 

The  item  for  the  completion  of  a  hght  vessel,  $90,000,  is  to  obtain  a 
vessel  to  replace  light  vessel  No.  44  ^ow  stationed  at  the  Northeast 
End  off  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay.  This  is  an  exposed  station 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  present  vessel  has  no  propelling  power  and 
we  consider  it  unsafe  to  keep  her  there  much  longer. 

I  will  explain  the  matter  of  completion  more  Tully.  A  Standard 
Oil  Co.  barge  several  years  ago  sank  one  of  our  lightships  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  We  have  been  negotiating  with  that  company  ever 
since  to  get  them  to  replace  the  lightship,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
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the  Department  of  Justice ,  we  have  recently  made  an  agreement 
with  the  company  that  they  are  to  furnish  the  hull  of  a  ughtship. 
They  have  made  a  contract  directly  with  the  builder  for  the  huU  of 
the  lightship  which  they  will  turn  over  to  us,  and  we  are  asking  for 
money  to  complete  the  ship.  So  we  are  going  to  get  for  this  $90,000 
a  lightship  that  would  otherwise  cost  $200,000  to  replace  the  ship 
that  was  simk. 

The  third  item,  a  lightship,  $150,000,  is  to  replace  lightship  No.  67 y 
now  stationed  at  Grays  Reef,  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Gillette,  super- 
intendent of  naval  construction,  recently  iMoected  light  vessel  No.  57 ^ 
an  old  wooden  vessel  over  30  years  old.  Tnose  vessels  are  not  built 
of  oak,  as  our  ships  on  this  coast  are,  but  of  wood  that  has  decayed, 
and  the  report  of  the  inspection  board  is  that  the  vessel  shoula  be 
replaced  within  the  next  year.  It  can  not  go  out  except  in  the 
summer  months  and  for  not  more  than  one  more  season. 

The  fourth  item,  a  light  vessel,  $200,000,  is  to  replace  light  vessel  No, 
4,  which  is  a  relief  vessel  in  the  second  lighthouse  district,  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  This  vessel  is  67  years  old  and  has  no  propelling 
power  and  is  dangerous  both  on  account  of  its  age  and  oh  account 
of  ice  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  sounds,  where  this  relief  vessel 
must  be  stationed.  This  relief  ship  has  to  go  to  stations  of  the  vari- 
ous other  ships  and  take  their  places  while  they  are  brought  in  for 
repairs  and  overhauling.  There  are  12  station  ships  in  the  second 
district,  including  one  m  the  first  district,  which  must  be  replaced  by 
three  relief  ships,  of  which  No,  4  is  one.  It  keeps  these  3  ships  very 
busy  replacing  those  12  ships,  as  they,  one  after  another,  require 
repair  and  overhauling.  Each  relief  ship  takes  care  of  about  four 
station  ships. 

VESSELS,  URGENT  NEED  FOR  REPLACEMENT. 

The  annua]  reports  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  1919, 1920,  and  1921  save  full  state- 
ments of  the  urgent  need  for  the  construction  of  additional  vessels  for  me  Lighthouse 
Service  to  replace  those  worn  out  in  service,  those  lost  through  various  casualties,  and 
to  meet  the  considerable  growth  of  the  service.  The  duty  of  the  two  types  of  vessels, 
tenders  for  buoy  work  and  supply  purposes,  and  light  vessels  for  floating  lighthouses, 
was  explained,  as  well  as  the  severe  usage  and  hazardous  service  to  which  these  ves- 
sels are  exposed. 

These  conditions  have  been  alleviated  for  thepresent.with  regard  to  large  seagoing 
tenders  by  the  transfer  to  this  service  from  the  war  Department  of  six  mine-planting 
vessels  which  are  being  reconditioned  for  lighthouse  work. 

The  need  for  new  li^t  vessels  is  increasing.  There  are  no  vessels  in  other  depart- 
ments or  the  Shipping  3oard  available  for  transfer  which  are  suitable  for  use  as  li{^ht 
vessels,  due  to  their  special  design  and  construction.  To  maintain  the  serviceability 
of  the  light  vessels  it  is  necessary  to  construct  an  average  of  two  each  year.  Since  1910, 
and  particularly  since  the  beginning  of  war  conditions,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
deficienc>r  in  the  building  of  vessels  sufficient  to  keep  up  this  program. 

Of  the  light  vessels  now  in  use  22  are  more  than  30  years  old  and  11  are  over  50  years 
old.  Mftny  of  the  light  ships  are  not  in  condition  to  be  safely  placed  on  exposed 
stations.  The  cost  of  repairs  and  overhaul  becomes  so  heavy  that  it  is  not  economical 
so  keep  in  commission  vessels  after  thev  have  reached  a  reasonable  limit  of  usefulness. 
The  effect  of  continuing  the  use  of  these  old  vessels  is  often  a  greatly  diminished 
output  or  work  with  the  same  or  greater  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep.  Of  more  im- 
portance than  the  question  of  efficient  and  economical  operation,  however,  is  that  of 
safeguarding  life.  Both  lighthouse  tenders  and  lightships  are  engaged  on  hazardous 
duty,  and  their  officers  and  crews  should  not  be  required  to  serve  on  vessels  which 
have  passed  a  reasonable  limit  of  usefulness,  nor  can  the  Lighthouse  Service  prop^ly 
perform  its  part  in  the  safeguarding  of  life  and  property  on  the  navigable  waters  of 
this  country  without  necessary  vessel  equipment. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  June  5, 1920,  after  lull  hearings  authorized  a  building  program 
for  veaaels  for  the  lighthouse  Service  of  $5,000,000  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
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of  tbiB  amount  was  made  in  the  act  of  March  4,  192L  Under  this  and  previous  ap* 
propriationB  the  following  vessels  are  now  under  construction:  Light  vessels  toreplice 
Ao.  to,  Cross  Rip,  Mass.;  No.  S,  Handkerchief,  Mass.;  No.  11,  Scotland,  N.  J.;  No.  S4, 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  No.  4^,  relief,  eighth  district;  tender  to  rei)lace  Goldenrod,  four- 
teenth district.  On  the  last  contract  much  lower  bids  were  received  than  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  this  ai>pears  to  be  a  favorable  time  for  vessel  construction.  No 
further  vessels  can  be  built,  however,  undte  available  appropriations.  During  the 
fiscal  year  three  tenders  and  four  light  vessels,  which  had  been  condemned  as  unfit 
for  further  service,  were  sold,  the  very  small  prices  obtained  indicating  their  extremely 
worn-out  and  unserviceable  condition. 

From  careful  estimates  and  examinations  as  to  the  condition  and  further  service- 
abilitv  of  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  it  is  found  that,  in  addition  to  these  prth 
video  for  by  vessels  now  building,  13  light  vessels  and  6  tenders  should  be  repliu:ed 
within  the  next  five  years.  As  it  will  require  from  two  to  three  years  after  appro- 
priation is  made  before  vessels  are  available  for  service,  funds  should  be  providecl  now 
for  eight  of  these  vessels,  being  those  more  urgently  needed,  and  first  named  in  the 
following  list: 

ADDITIONAL  VESSELS  FOR  WHICH  APPROPRIATION  IS   NOW  NBCESSi^RY  OR  SHOULD  BE 

AVAILABLE   WITHIN  THE   NEXT  THREE  TEARS. 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  4,  relief,  second  district,  second  class $200, 000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  70,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  second  class 200,000 

Tender  to  replace  Oleander,  fifteenth  district,  river  class  (special) 150,000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  57,  Grays  Reef,  Mich.,  third  class 150, 000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  66,  North  Manitou  Shoal,  Mich.,  third  class 150, OOO 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  51,  relief,  third  district,  completion,  second  class.  90, 000 

Recondition  mine  planter  to  replace  Lilac,  ninth  district 35, 000 

Recondition  mine  planter  to  replace  Madrono,  eighteenth  district 35, 000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  6,  St(Hie  Horse  Shoal,  Mass. ,  second  class 200.  OOl) 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  68^  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  second  class 200, 000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  69,  Overialb,  Del. ,  second  class 200, 000 

Tender  to  replace  Holly,  fifth  district,  class  B 300,000 

Tender  to  replace  ArbutuB,  fifth  district,  class  B 300, 000 

Tender  to  replace  Daisy,  third  district,  class  C 100,000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  48.  Cornfield  Point,  Conn.,  second  class 200,000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No.  1,  Martins  Industry,  S.  C,  second  class 200, 000 

Light  vessel  to  replace  No,  60,  ^leven  Foot  Shoal,  Mich.,  third  class 150, 000 

Light  vessel  for  Earnest,  N.  J.,  second  class 200, 000 

Light  vessel  off  Grays  Harbor,  Wash.,  second  class 200,0(X> 

General  types  of  vessels  proposed. 


Vessels. 


Length 
(feet). 


I^eST  YRSSKIA. 


Class  1,  most  exposed  stations. 

Class  2,  exposed  stations 

Class  3,  Great  Lakes  stations. . 


TENDERS. 


Class  A,  seagoing 

Class  B,  coastwise 

Class  special,  inland  rivers. 


147 

135 

96 


190 
170 
ISO 


Constructioa 
weight. 


Tons. 


615 
530 
240 


1,000 
595 
250 


Cost  per 
ton. 


T 


406 

377 
621 


I 


EsU* 
msted 

Ctft. 


1231).  nno 
i».i»' 


400  '  400. 'iit^ 
801  j  300.  <n^ 
600  I     150. ai* 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  LAST  YEAR. 


Mr.  Griffin.  Look  at  page  130  of  the  subcotamittee  print.  It  is 
in  the  old  bill. 

Mr.  Putnam.  These  are  the  appropriations  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  bill  last  year  provided  for  a  number  of  improre- 
ments,  beginning  at  page  130.    Start  with  improvements  and  aids  to 
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navigation  at  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  $138,000.  That  appro- 
priaticm  is  cut  out  this  year.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  further 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  probably  that  will  complete  the  work  that 
is  planned  there.     That  work  is  in  progress  and  not  yet  fini^ed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  it  been  initiated  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  same  is  true  of  the  work  in  Alaska,  $125,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  general  appropriation  for 
improvement  work  in  Alaska,  and  of  course,  will  not  complete  every- 
thing that  is  needed  tor  Alaska,  for  example,  in  those  17  items  there 
is  one  for  Alaska,  a  special  item  for  a  large  lighthouse  and  signal. 
This  appropriation  of  last  year  is  a  continuing  appropriation.  Con- 
gress has  heretofore  made  several  similar  Alaska  appropriations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  committed  the  Government  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  $125,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  part  is  already  obligated  or 
expended. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  same  is  true  of  Calumet,  $66,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Spectacle  Reef  Light,  $14,500? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Detroit  Lighthouse,  $50,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  work  is  largely  completed.  At  San  Juan  the 
work  is  under  way. 

Mr.  Griffin,  i  ou  might  just  go  through  that  list  There  are  only 
two  other  items  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  work  at  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  is  under  way.  A  new 
wharf  is  now  being  constructed  there.  The  work  on  the  coast  of 
Florida  is  also  under  way.  That  is  not  sufficient  for  the  work  on  the 
Florida  coast.  That  amount  was  onlj^  a  part  of  what  was  originally 
asked  for,  but  it  will  complete  certain  items  of  work  there.  The 
w^ork  on  aids  to  navigation  in  Raritan  Bay  has  been  completed.  The 
new  lights  there  were  in  operation  within  two  montns  after  the 
appropriation  was  available.  They  will  take  care  of  the  increased 
snipping  in  Raritan  Bay  and  the  Kills  west  of  Staten  Island.  Those 
are  the  items  of  special  works  provided  for  last  year  by  the  commitee. 
That  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  the  program  submitted  then  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  had  rather  a  large  program  this  year. 

LOCATION  AND  LIMIT  OP  COST  OP  NEW  PROJECTS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  new  items  of  work  in  the  nature  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation are  enumerated  on  page  62  of  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  details  show  the  unit  costs  and  the 
explanation  of  the  need  for  each  one.  The  details  are  on  pages  65 
to  71.  If  the  committee  likes,  I  will  just  briefly  refef  to  each  item. 
Would  you  like  to  have  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  item  on  lighthouse  vessels  has  been  already 
partly  covered.  The  amount  in  uie  unit-cost  statement  is  only  about 
half  of  the  amount  that  we  originally  asked  for  vessels.  This  vessel 
construction  is  authorized  by  law  in  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  in  the 
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amount  of  $5,000,000  for  building  tenders  and  light  vessels  for  the 
Lighthouse  Service,  but  only  $1,000,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress.  This  would  be  an  additional  amount  under  that  authori- 
zation. Item  No.  2,  depot  for  the  fifth  lighthouse  district,  is  a  very 
important  one. 

FIFTH   LIGHTHOUSE   DIBTRICT. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That  is  in  the  fifth  district  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  fifth  district  includes  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
coast  from  Maryland  to  North  Carolina  and  the  adjoining  inland 
waters.  This  is  the  central  and  main  depot  for  that  district  now  at 
Portsmouth,  Va.  The  present  facilities  there  are  totally  inadequate 
to  handle  the  large  amoimt  of  work  that  must  now  be  handled  from 
that  supply  station.  There  is  no  room  for  vessels  nor  for  the  supplies. 
That  item  has  also  been  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1918. 

CAPE   SPENCER,  ALASKA. 

The  third  item,  Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  $165,000.  There  is  a  very 
great  need  for  a  light  and  fog  signal  at  this  point.  It  is  the  principal 
entrance  into  southeastern  Alaska  from  the  west  for  ships  from 
Prince  William  Sound  and  the  western  islands  which  come  into 
Juneau,  to  southeastern  Alaska,  and  the  coast  islands.  At  this  point 
there  is  now  only  a  small  flashing  light.  We  have  had  repeated 
requests  from  shipping  interests  for  a  powerful  fog  signal  ana  light 
to  oe  placed  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  an  authorization  by  law  to  carry  on  that 
improvement,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No  ;  that  item  has  not  been  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  has  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  something  that  would  have  to  be  authorized 
before  this  committee  in  accordance  with  its  custom  can  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Grijfin.  In  going  through  these  items  special  work  and  aids 
to  navigation,  3rou  might  indicate  which  of  them  nave  been  authorized 
by  law  and  which  have  not. 

NEWPORT,   R.   I.,   UGHTH0U9E   DEPOT. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  first  two  were  authorized.  Cape  Spencer  has 
not  been  authorized.  The  next  item,  Newport  Lienthouse  Depot, 
Rhode  Island,  has  not  been  authorized.  It  is  to  replace  the  present 
depot  in  Newport  Harbor,  which  we  have  out  on  the  end  of  the  jetty 
conneeted  wittx  the  naval  station,  but  it  is  a  very  insufficient  plaoe  to 
carry  on  our  work  and  the  dock  is  dilapidated.  It  is  very  important 
for  handling  all  the  work  in  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  Narragansett  Bay  to  have  a  better  station  at  Newport  for  storage 
of  buoys  and  supplies^. 

RADIO   FOQ-8IOXAL  INSTALLATIONS. 

The  fifth  item  is  for  radio  fog-signal  installations,  to  extend  the 
development  of  the  radio  fog-signai  system,  S25,000.  I  mentioned 
that  we  have  put  in  a  few  such  signals  already,  and  we  believe  that 
they  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  navigation  in  fog. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  that  you  nave  no  authorization  by  law  ? 
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STANDARD  ROCK,   MICH..  LIGHT  STATION. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  no  authorization.  The  next  item  is  Standard 
Rock  Light  Station,  Michigan.  There  is  no  authorization  by  law  for 
that  item,  but  we  put  that  in  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  of 
the  last  few  years,  whereby  an  authorization  is  not  required  for  re- 
building a  station  already  heretofore  authorized  by  law  and  which 
has  been  damaged  by  storms.  The  attitude  of  committees  of  the 
House  in  recent  years  on  such  items  was  not  to  require  an  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  point  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 
where  a  lighthouse  is  damaged  by  storm  you  may  exercise  your 
discretion  to  undertake  its  rebuilding. 

\ir.  Putnam.  That  is  correct,  if  we  have  the  money.  That  is  the 
only  limitation  there. 

AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION,   GALVESTON   BAY,   TEX. 

The  seventh  item,  Galveston  Bay,  improving  the  system  of  aids 
to  navigation,  Galveston  Bay  and  Houston  Chaimel,  $125,000,  is 
not  authorized  by  law.  It  probably  would  require  authorization 
because  it  is  a  very  extensive  improvement,  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  aids  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  begun  that  improvement  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  funds.  We  have  made  some 
minor  changes  that  we  could  do  but  we  have  no  funds  to  carry  out 
this  genera)!  program. 

SECOND  LIGHTHOUSE   DISTRICT,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  next  item.  No.  8,  is  a  depot  in  the  second  lighthouse  district, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  completing  the  construction  ana  equipment  of  a 
depot.  This  additional  amount  has  not  been  authorized.  There 
was  an  amount  authorized  and  an  appropriation  made  and  the 
depot  has  been  about  half  built.  The  original  estimate  was  made 
a  good  many  years  ago,  but  construction  costs  kept  rising  and  only 
part  of  the  work  could  be  done.  The  depot  is  a  very  vcuuable  one 
and  we  are  trying  to  get  it  completed.  The  increased  cost  has  not 
been  authorized. 

AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION,  POTOMAC  RIVER. 

The  ninth  item  is  for  the  Potomac  River,  to  make  general  im- 
provements in  aids  to  navigation,  $90,000.  This  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  June  30,  1918,  but  no  appropriation  has  been 
made.  It  is  quite  important  because  the  Potomac  River  is  the 
poorest  lighted  of  any  important  river  in  this  country;  and  it  is 
rather  a  reflection  on  the  National  Capital  that  so  near  Washing- 
ton we  have  a  river  so  poorly  lighted,  and  a  river  th%t  has  important 
navigation  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  steamboat  services  of  the 
country. 
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AIDS  TO   NAVIGATION,  LUDINOTON,  MICH. 

The  next  item  is  for  Ludington,  Mich.,  imJ)roving  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  establishing  new  aids  at  Ludington,  $70,000.  This  was 
authori^^ed  by  the  act  of  June  5,  1920,  but  in  the  sum  of  S50,000. 
This  estimate  is  for  somewhat  more  than  that  authorization. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  the  work  been  initiated?  Has  anything  been 
done? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Nothing  has  been  done.  The  improvements  are 
necessitated  by  changes  m  the  harbor,  and  the  urgency  for  the  work 
is  strongly  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  February  10,  1922,  the  car  ferry 
of  the  rere  Marquette  Railroad  Co.  ran  onto  the  breakwater  at 
the  entrance,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  fog  signal  was  not  in  the  right 
position.  The  fog  signal  should  be  on  the  end  of  the  outer  break- 
water, it  is  now  on  an  old  inner  pier. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  money  appropriated,  at  your  disposition  ( 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  for  this 
$70,000  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  was  authorized  in  the  act  of  1920.  Your  appro- 
priation was  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  these  authorizations  have  all  been  made 
independently  of  the  appropriation  bills,  and  we  have  had  to  come 
to  the  committees  for  appropriations. 

FLORIDA,  WEST  COAST. 

Item  No.  11,  Florida,  west  coast,  repairs  and  improvements: 
Repairing,  rebuilding,  and  improving  structures  at  Efgmont  Key 
Depot  and  light  stations  in  that  vicinity,  $34,200. 

We  had  an  appropriation  to  repair  storm  damage  on  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  and  tne  amount  appropriated  was  just  one-half  the  amount 
we  asked  for.  The  money  nas  already  been  obligated  or  expende<l. 
and  we  have  been  c^uite  unable  to  take  care  of  this  important  work 
at  Egmont  Key,  which  is  the  entrance  to  Tampa  Bay. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  had  enough  for  tne  completion  of  the 
improvements. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  only  been  able  to  carry  out  part  of  the 
improvements  there  under  the  amount  we  had  in  the  donciencv  bill 
of  March  20,  1922. 

SANDUSKY   BAY,   OHIO. 

The  next  item,  No.  12,  is  for  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  aids  to  navic^a- 
tion,  constructing  a  light  and  foff  station  at  the  entrance  to,  ami 
improving  aids  to  navigation,  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  $105,000. 

That  is  quite  important  on  account  of  the  extending  of  the  break- 
water there,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  put  a  proper  light  on  the 
end  of  this  breakwater.  It  is  partly  submerged  and  it  is  a  danger  as 
it  exists. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  authorized  in  the  amount  of  $80,000  many 
years  ago,  June  17,  1910.  The  work  had  been  deferred  because 
there  Was  no  appropriation  and/also  because  the  harbor  work  had  not 
been  completed  there  until  recently. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  spent  the  $80,000  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  was  never  appropriated.  The  amount 
was  authorizied  but  there  was  no  appropriation. 

I  have  some  charts  here  showing  these  places,  if  the  committee 
desires. 

FAIRPORT  HARBOR,  OHIO. 

Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation,  completing  improve- 
ment of  aids  to  navigation  at  Fairport^  Harbor,  839,400. 

There  was  an  appropriation  made  in  that  case  of  $42,500  for  im- 
proving aids  to  navigation  at  Fairport  Harbor.  A  new  light  station 
nas  been  built  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  The  additional  amount 
asked  for  here  has  not  been  authorized.  The  cost  of  this  station 
was  more  than  the  original  estimate  on  account  of  the  increased  cost 
of  building  in  recent  years.  The  building  has  not  been  finished  and 
there  is  nq  proper  fog  signal  at  that  harbor  entrance,  which  is  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  ore  vessels  each  season. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  take  $37,400  to  complete  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  improvements  are  little  more  than  half 
finished  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  it  stands  is  it  an  aid  to  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  a  temporary  light  m  operation  in  this 
structure,  but  an  adequate  fog  signal  shomd  be  in  operation.  The 
fog  signal  is  the  most  important  aid  to  navigation  for  vessels  that 
have  to  come  in  there;  they  are  very  much  m  need  of  an  efiicient 
signal. 

ERIE  HARBOR,  PA. 

The  next  item  is  at  Erie  Harbor,  Pa.,  aids  to  navigation:  Improving 
aids  to  navigation  at  Erie  Harbor  and  vicinity,  $38,500. 

This  item  is  important  because  there  are  a  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  at  Erie  requiring  improvement.  This  chart  [indicating] 
shows  three  lights  at  tne  entrance  and  a  fog  simal  at  this  point  to 
warn  vessels  coming  down  the  lake  and  also  vessels  coming  in.  Those 
aids  have  not  been  improved  for  manv  years.  This  is  the  best 
natural  harbor  on  Lake  Erie  and  one  of  the  few  good  natural  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Most  of  the  harbors  on  the  Lakes «are  artificial. 
In  this  case  nature  has  built  a  long  jetty  of  sand  here,  makii]^  a 
natural  protected  basin,  and  the  advantages  of  this  harbor  certamly 
justify  the  expenditure  of  the  small  amount  of  money  to  keep  it 
safely  accessible  to  shipping. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  that  been  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  not  been  authorized  by  law,  but  it  is  an 
improvement  of  existing  aids. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  improvement  was  authorized  when  the  fog  horn 
was  built  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Like  some  other  items.  There  is  no  new  thing  pro- 
vided. Part  of  it  is  protection.  The  jetty  near  the  outer  light  sta- 
tion is  old,  and  is  now  broken  down.  There  are  three  lights  and  a 
fog  bell  on  the  north  pier  at  Erie  Harbor,  a  steam  fog  signal  located 
on  the  beach  about  IJ  miles  north.     This  is  shown  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  fog  signal  stand  back  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  point  has  filled  out  a  considerable  dis- 
tance beyond  the  for  signal,  which  is  here  [indicating].  It  is  unde- 
sirable to  have  a  fog  signal  located  back  from  the  beach.     It  ought 
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to  be  on  the  outer  shore.  I  mentioned  the  one  at  Ludington,  where 
the  fog  signal  is  back  from  the  entrance,  and  a  ship  ran  on  the  break- 
water because  the  signal  was  not  in  the  right  place. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  the  navigators  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  flashing  light  on  the  north  shore  of  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula,  that  is  here  [indicatmg],  about  one  and  a  half  mues 
west  of  the  steam  fog  signal.  The  steam  fog  signal  is  disadvantage- 
ously  situated.  The  rear  range  light  No.  2,  at  the  north  pier  must 
be  replaced,  as  the  mast  supporting  it  is  decayed;  the  keeper's  boat- 
house  and  its  cribwork  is  abo  decayed  and  must  be  rebuilt.  The 
storm  of  April  20,  1922,  broke  through  end  carried  away  a  large 
portion  of  the  jetty  protecting  the  shore  line  of  the  Presque  isle  Light 
Station. 

This  jetty  is  a  vital  protection  to  the  reservation  area,  which  with- 
out it  would  be  rapidly  decreased  by  the  action  of  the  water.  It  is 
(proposed  to  rebuild  the  boathouse,  erect  a  steel  tower  for  the  range 
ight,  and  move  the  fog  signal  plant  some  500  feet  eastwardly  toward 
the  shore  to  an  effective  location.  Electric  power  can  be  brought  to 
the  station  without  difficulty,  and  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  modem 
compressed-air  fog  signal  in  place  of  the  present  steam  whistle,  thus 
providing  a  more  pK)werful  signal  with  instantaneous  operating  con- 
troj  at  the  north  pier.  It  is  proposed  to  install  electric  light  in  the 
three  lights  at  the  north  pier  at  rresque  Isle  Light  Station,  where  a 
great  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  flashing  light  will  be  obtained, 
and  also  to  utilize  the  current  for  other  improvements  in  aids.  It  is 
proposed  to  rebuild  the  damaged  jetty  witn  stronger  construction  to 
withstand  the  weather. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  is  then  given.  It  would  much  im- 
prove the  operation  of  all  of  these  stations  because  they  would  be 
operated  with  electric  power.  It  would  bring  about  some  reduction 
in  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  far  is  this  old  steam  fog  vessel  from  any  habita- 
tion? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  nearest  habitation  would  be  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  to  the  keeper's  house  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  event  of  a  storm  a  person  having  it  in  charge 
would  have  to  leave  in  the  storm  in  the  night  or  fog,  go  to  a  boat, 
start  his  Are,  and  by  the  time  he  ^ot  steam  up  and  the  whistle  blow- 
ing a  good  many  wrecks  might  happen. 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  Yes,  sir.  These  steam  fog  signals  .were  extensively 
used  years  ago.  It  takes  a  considerable  time  to  get  them  in  operation, 
and  fogs  come  on  quickly.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  electrically 
or  air  operated  fog  signals,  so  that  they  may  be  started  quickly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  i^  all  under  control  from  the  lighthouse  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  may  be  turned  on  in  a  few  moments,  with  the 
system  proposed  here,  and  the  system  we  are  installing  at  other 
important  points  in  the  Lighthouse  Service.  Is  there  anything 
further  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  up  the  next  item. 

MARQUETTE  LtOHT  STATION. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Improving  Marquette  Light  Station,  Mich.,  $15,000. 
This  is  another  case  where  the  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the 
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engineers  and  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  rearrange  our  aids  to 
navigation  to  conform  to  the  new  harbor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  this  an  item  that  is  authorized  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  authorused,  but  there  is  a  station  diere  and  it 
is  an  improvement  to  the  existing  station,  which  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Except  in  so  far  as  you  are  generally  authorized  to 
improye  lighthouse  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  only  one  item  in  this  whole  list 
which  is  for  an  entirely  new  station.  That  is  at  Cape  Spencer. 
Alaska.  A  great  deal  of  this  dass  of  work  is  simply  in  the  way  oi 
mamtenance%f  the  service  by  making  necessary  iSiJroyemente  lloid 
replacements  andprotective  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Keeping  the  service  up  to  date  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  What  it  should  be  under  its  present  authorized 
system. 

Mr.  Shr£Tr.  Cover  the  other  items  mentioned  for  special  work. 

GRAYS  HARBOR  (WASH.),  LIGHT  STATION. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  next  is  Grays  Harbor  Light  Station,  State  of 
Washington,  $20,000.  It  is  not  authorized  by  law,  but  is  simply 
a  change  in  the  present  system,  and  it  is  a  verv  necessary  one. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  light  vessel  off  Grays  Harbor,  which  would 
cost  very  much  more  than  this.  We  desire  to  make  what  improve- 
ment we  can  there  with  our  present  stations  and  see  whether  they 
will  meet  the  needs  before  somg  ahead  with  this  light- vessel  propo- 
sition, which  would  be  much  more  expensive.  Grays  Harbor  is  one 
of  the  few  good  harbors  on  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

EOI2  HOOK  (WASH.)y  LIGHT  STATION. 

No.  17  is  Ediz  Hook  Light  Station,  State  of  Washmgton,  $12,000. 
We  have  a  depot  located  there  for  handling  the  lighthouse  work  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  the  Straits  of  Fuaca.  This  improvement  includes 
rebuilding  of  wharf  at  that  place. 

That  item  has  not  been  authorized,  but  I  think  it  would  not 
perhaps  reqiiire  authorization. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  covers  the  main  points  of  your  recommendation 
for  special  work  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Comparing  these  17  items  which  you  have  read,  how 
do  they  compare  in  urgency  and  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  been  our  practice  for  many  years  in  stating 
them  to  Congress  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  importance  at  the 
time  we  submit  the  items,  and  that  was  done  in  this  case. 

Under  group  2  there  are  57  more  items.  Every  one  of  these  has 
been  examined  and  found  meritorious,  or  we  would  not  put  them  in 
here,  but  these  17  have  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  number  as  most 
important. 

Mi:.  Gbiffin.  If  you  are  only  given  this  appropriation  of  $738,500 
you  will  be  inclined  to  carry  out  the  work  mentioned:  That  is  light- 
house vessels  $590,000^  and  depot  for  the  fifth  district  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  way  the  thing  appeared  when  this  was 
prepared;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  subject  to  change,  though  ? 
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Mr.  PuTNAii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Suppose  you  only  get  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  have  to  make  the  very  best  use  we  can  of  it. 

Mr.  Grifrikt.  At  the  present  time  do  you  consider  these  vessels 
and  this  lighthouse  depot  for  the  fifth  district  are  more  important 
than  any  of  these  special  items,  the  17  that  you  have  mentioned  on 
page  62  of  your  report  and  which  you  have  referred  to  in  your  testi- 
mony this  morning  as  the  most  important  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  for  these  reasons: 
These  vessels  are  important  because  we  have  got  a  number  of  vessels 
which  are  actually  in  a  dangerous  condition.  We  are  not  only 
affecting  the  eflSciency  of  the  service  but  risking  the  lives  of  oiu* 
emplovees  by  using  vessels  that  are  not  safe  to  operate.  I  think  that 
should,  be  given  first  consideration.  The  depot  matter  is  also  of  great 
importance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  these  lighthouse  vessels  provided  for  there  is 
one  tender  at  $150,000.    Is  that  a  new  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  one  for  the  Mississippi  River  that  I 
spoke  of.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gillette  to  say  a  few  words  about  that  as  he 
went  out  there  to  investigate  it. 

VESSELS   FOR  THE   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

(See  p.  134.) 

STATEMENT  OF  M&.  E.  C.  GILLETTE,  SUPERIFTEVDEVT  OF 
VAVAL  MABIITE  CONSTEUCTIOH,  LIGHTHOUSE  SEBVICE. 

BRIPB   UNFIT  FOR  USE  TO  BE   REPLACED. 

Mr.  Gillette.  I  surveyed  that  vessel  in  the  middle  of  July  at 
Memphis  and  hauled  her  out,  and  on  examination  I  found  that  9  feet 
of  her  stem  was  gone  entirely;  only  cement  held  her  from  sinking. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  it  is  not  a  new  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  This  amount  is  to  replace  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  for  a  new  station.  It  is  to  replace  an  exist- 
ing vessel  which  can  not  be  used  longer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  tiid  not  state  that  in  your  testimony.  You 
indicated  this  was  to  be  a  new  vessel.  This  appropriation  of 
$150,000  is  to  replace  the  vessel  named  by  Mr.  Gillette. 

Mr.  Gillette.  The  Oleander  has  been  in  operation  many  years  and 
is  in  a  very  bad  condition  physically  and  not  fit  to  be  on  the  river  at 
the  present  time.  It  took  five  or  six  patches  to  patch  up  the  broken 
stem. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  she  be  repaired  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  She  can  not  be  repaired  any  longer.  Her  bottom 
is  gone,  pitted  and  full  of  holes  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  there  is  one  light  vessel  at  $90,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  to  replace  an  existing  vessel. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  here  in  parentheses  "Completion,"  indi- 
cating that  you  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  case  I  explained  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  building  a  hull  for  us  in  return  for  the  vessel  they  sank.  They 
are  building  a  hull  and  will  turn  it  over  to  the  Government,  and  we 
have  settlea  the  case  with  them  on  that  basis.    This  is  for  the  machin- 
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ery  and  equipment  of  that  vessel.  For  this  appropriation  we  will 
get  a  light  vessel  worth  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  next  item  is  a  light  vessel,  $150,000.  Is  that 
a  vessel  to  take  the  place  of  another? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  light  vessel  now  on  Lake 
Michigan,  on  Grays  Reef,  a  wooden  vessel  not  fit  for  service  more 
than  a  few  months.  The  last  is  to  replace  light  vessel  No.  4  for  the 
second  lighthouse  district.  It  is  a  wooden  vessel  67  years  old  and 
not  safe  for  the  service  she  is  employed  on. 

Mr.  Grtftin.  Where  is  that  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  second  lighthouse  district,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  vessels,  then,  you  consider  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  consider  them  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  these  vessels  are  not  replaced,  they  are  serving  the 
purpose  now;  they  are  doing  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  not  sale  to  use. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  as  safe  as  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Gillette  says  the  first  tender  is  to  replace  a  vessel 
at  New  Orleans  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  repair  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Putnam.  He  went  out  there  with  the  hope  of  putting  in  a  new 
engine  and  using  that  hull  several  years  more,  but  concluded  it  was 
not  safe  or  economical  to  put  a  new  engine  in  the  hull. 

NUMBER  OF  BHIFB  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  boats  are  under  construction  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Six. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  vessels  did  you  get  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  got  from  the  War  Department  six  large  mine 
planters  and  three  small  ones. 

Mr.  Shrevs.  That  makes  15.     You  are  asking  for  how  many  here  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Four. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Nine  vessels,  altogether,  that  we  got,  including 
those  others. 

Mr.   Shreve.  There   were    six    under  construction,   making    15.  • 
This  makes  19. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  asking  for  one  tender  for  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  other*  three  are  light  vessels.  We  have  enough  fi'om 
the  War  Department  to  use  as  larjge  seacoast  tenders,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  fill  these  other  requirements  from  any  branch  of  the 
Government.  We  made  a  special  inquiry  a  little  while  back  to  get  a 
vessel  from  the  War  Department,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  we  could  use  on  tne  Mississippi  River,  but  we  were  informed 
that  none  of  those  services  had  any  suitable  vessel  to  turn  over  to  us. 

SHIPPING  BOARD  SHIPS   UNSUFPABLE   POR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  about  all  these  vessels  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  loaded  up  with  and  selling  for  a  song  ?  Is  it  not  possible  lor  you 
to  adapt  and  reform  those  vessels  to  make  them  suitable  for  your 
service? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Gillette  has  made  a  thorough  studT  of 
that  very  matter  because  it  has  been  suggested  and  thou^t  of  by 
us  several  times.  The  Shipping  Board  vessels  were  built  as  caigo 
carriers  and  are  not  of  an  economical  size  for  this  service.  The^  are 
many  times  larger  than  we  need  for  tenders  or  light  vessels.  We  are 
perfectly  sure  it  would  not  be  safe  to  anchor  these  bi^  wooden  vessels 
outside  in  the  ocean  as  we  do  lightships.  They  womd  not  stand  the 
service  and  are  not  the  right  type,  ana  also  would  not  be  econonucal. 
It  would  cost  so  much  for  operation  and  upkeep  that  it  would  not  be 
a  paying  proposition  for  us,  though  the  vessels  were  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  light  vessel  does  not  need  sto^,  does  it,  or 
internal  power  of  locomotion?  It  does  not  need  to  go  from  place  to 
place,     opeed  is  not  a  desirable  element  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Speed  is  not  important,  but  they  do  need  power  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  bad  weather.  Even  with  the  best  moor- 
ings we  can  put  on  these  lightships  they  sometimes  break  adrift,  and 
if  they  have  not  propelling  power  they  are  perfectly  helpless,  drifting 
ashore,  and  may  sink  under  such  conditions.  Light  vessels  outside  in 
exposed  places  should  have  propelling  power  to  handle  themselves. 
Wooden  vessels  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  not  proper  ships  to  anchor 
out  in  the  ocean.  That  is  a  most  unusual  and  severe  service  for  a 
ship,  to  anchor  it  out  in  the  Atlantic  ocean* 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  respect  are  they  not  in  proper  condition! 

Mr.  Gillette.  They  are  too  large.  Diamond  Shoals  and  Nan- 
tucket are  two  of  the  most  exposed  stations.  Here  are  photographs 
of  our  vessels  there  [indicating].  The  Shipping  Board  boat  has  a 
wide  hull  and  almost  box  construction  and  it  is  not  a  safe  ship  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea.  These  vessels  are  able  to  ride  the  seas  very 
well.  Thev  are  small  vessels  but  very  steady.  These  are  not  more 
than  one-third  the  length  of  this  Shipping  Board  vessel  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Diamond  Shoal  lignt 
vessel  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  long. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  at  Nantucket? 

Mr.  Gillette.  135  feet  long.  The  displacement  is  only  600  tons. 
The  Shipping  Board  boats  have  a  displacement  of  2,800  to  3,000  tons. 
The  horsepower  of  these  boats  is  from  375  to  400,  while  the  Shipping 
,  Board  boats  are  from  1,800  to  2,500  horsepower.  It  would  cost  in 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Shipping  Board  vessels  so  much  that 
it  would  be  prohibitive  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  a  good  answer.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
of  the  Shipping  Board  boats  are  as  laige  as  you  have  indicated? 
Did  they  not  have  a  lot  of  mine  sweepers  and  small  vessels  used  for 
various  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Gillette.  We  looked  at  a  number  of  mine  sweepers  which 
belonged  to  the  Navy,  not  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  cost  to  re- 
vamp those  to  make  lighthouse  tenders  of  them  would  be  prohibitive 
because  so  much  work  would  have  to  be  done.  They  were  built  for 
special  purposes,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  houses  and 
make  changes  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  at  sea,  and  the  cost 
is  prohibitive.  We  looked  into  it  and  made  a  careful  study  of  it  for 
the  past  three  years.     Confess  directed  us  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  shown  our  desire  to  use  other  Government 
vessels.     We  got  vessels  from  the  War  Department  and  have  recently 
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got  some  Diesel  engines  from  the  War  Department  which  they  were 
usii^  on  the  concrete  boats.  These  mine  planters  which  we  have 
taken  over  wiU  save  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  building 
vessels  for  this  service,  new  tenders.  We  are  not  asking  here  for  any 
new  coast  tenders.     We  are  using  the  Army  mine  planters. 

Mr.  Griffin".  Is  it  possible  to  use  any  of  these  submarine  chasers 
that  are  laying  up  for  the  purpose  of  the  tender  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Gillette  also  examined  those  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Gillette.  They  are  too  loiig  and  narrow  for  our  work  and  will 
not  carry  anything.  The  only  thing  they  could  be  used  for  is  as  inspec- 
tion boats,  which  would  not  be  in  use  often  because  our  inspection 
work  is  done  while  the  tenders  are  en^a^d  in  other  worK  also. 
Pureljr  a  speed  boat  they  are,  and  theur  expense  of  operation  is 
excessive.  They  have  three  6-cylinder  engines  that  operate  on  gaso- 
line. At  the  present  price  of  gasoline  it  would  take  all  the  money 
from  our  surplus  to  keep  them  going.  There  is  600  horsepower  in  one 
of  those  boats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see  it  is  useless  to  try  to  save  any  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  saving  money  bv  using  mine  planters.  The 
mine  planters  will  be  useful  tenders,  and  we  have  made  them  better 
boats,  so  that  they  can  be  turned  back  to  the  War  Department  if 
needed  in  time  of  war.  We  have  made  them  much  more  effective 
boats  for  our  work. 

Mr.  Gillette.  Those  vessels  are  the  nearest  to  the  lighthouse 
tenders  in  existence,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  took  them,  and  they 
make  very  good  tenders. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  is  all.     We  thank  you  very  much. 


Tuesday,  November  14,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  HENBY  O'MALLET,  COMMISSIONEB, 
BTTBEAU  OF  FISHEBIES,  AND  MB.  H.  F.  MOOBE,  DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONEB   OF   FISHEBIES. 

DIVISIONS   AND   DUTIES   OF   EACH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  O'Malley,  tell  us  how  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is 
getting  along  with  the  money  we  gave  you  last  year. 

Mr.  O  'Malley.  Would  you  like  a  little  synopsis  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  O  'Malley.  As  the  committee  knows,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
is  divided  into  four  divisions,  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture,  Sbientific 
Inquiry,  Fisheries  Industry,  and  Alaska  Division. 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  under  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture 
the  bureau  has  liberated  in  the  public  waters  of  the  United  States 
5,125,101,320  fishes  of  various  sizes,  fingerlings,  yearlings,  and  adults. 
This  included  commercial  species,  such  as  whitefish,  Lake  herring, 
shad,  and  salmon,  together  with  miscellaneous  fishes,  such  as  trout 
and  other  game  fish  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  waters.  That  covers 
in  the  main  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture. 
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Under  the  Division  of  Fisheries  Industry  the  boreaa  has  been 
collecting  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  country,  and  also  has  been 
working  out  processes  for  the  preservation  of  fishing  sear.  Tltere 
are  many  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  gear  used  by  fi^^iennen,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  a  really  satisfactory  net 
preservative  on  the  market.  Theiefore  the  bureau  has  been  takipg 
an  active  part  in  developing  suitable  net  preservatives  to  aid  fisher- 
men along  this  line.  We  have  also  been  working  on  the  problem  of 
cold  storage  and  are  making  some  progress  and  hope  to  be  aUe  to 
report  something;  shortly  that  will  be  of  material  help  to  the  country. 

Under  the  Division  of  Scientific  Inc(uiry  there  have  been  impor- 
tant salmon  investigations  conducted  in  Alaska  fisheries.  We  nave 
never  known  how  many  salmon  are  needed  to  maintain  a  commercial 
run  in  any  given  river.  There  are  two  streams  in  Alaska  particularly 
adapted  to  making  a  count  of  fish  escaping  to  the  spawning  grounds^ 
one  at  Karat  on  Kodiak  Island,  the  other  the  Chiquita  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula.  On  each  of  these  streams  we  have  located  a  careful  man 
to  cheek  the  fish  and  also  obtain  statistics  of  the  catch  at  the  mouth 
of  those  rivers  and  note  what  we  consider  a  cycle.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  this  work  has  been  in  progress,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
tell  what  escapement  should  be  allowed  in  every  salmon  fishery  to 
maintain  it  on  a  proper  basis. 

The  Alaska  Division- has  been  engaged,  as  in  years  heretofore,  in 
patrolling  the  waters  of  Alaska.  This  season  in  the  Pribilof  Islands 
we  took  over  30,000  sealskins,  which  have  been  shipped  to  St.  Louis. 
Of  course,  the  Alaska  Division  is  a  real  paying  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  which  in  past  years  has  turned  in  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  an  average  of  about  $791,000  a  year  after  deduc- 
tion of  the  shares  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  does  that  compare  with  last  year? 

Mr.  O'Mallot.  Last  year  was  a  poor  year.  The  fur  market  has 
dropped,  and  we  do  not  really  hope  to  make  as  much  money  in  the 
next  two  years  as  during  the  war  period,  or  during  the  period  of  high 
price  of  furs.  But  there  is  this  to  be  considered  m  that  connection. 
Our  fur  seal  herd  is  growing  rapidly.  I  think  the  census  shows  this 
year  something  like  605,000  animals  on  the  islands,  and  as  time 
goes  on  our  increased  production,  even  though  prices  of  furs  drop, 
will  keep  up  the  high  level  of  income  from  the  islands.  It  makes  a 
very  good  ousiness  proposition.  I  think  that  quite  well  covers  the 
activities  of  the  bureau  during  the  past  year. 

ALASKA   SERVICE. 
RESIDENT  ASSISTANT  COMMIS8IONEB  AND  ASSISTANT  AOKNT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  to  the  Alaskan  service,  I  notice  there  is 
an  increase  from  $38,200  to  $44,800. 

Mr.  O^Malley.  That  covers  two  new  positions;  one  of  the  assistant 
commissioners  resident  in  Alaska,  for  $4,800,  and  the  other  one  for  an 
assistant  agent.  The  Secretary  and  the  bureau  are  very  anxious  to 
center  our  work  in  Alaska  by  placing  a  man  there  who  will  assume 
charge  of  the  whole  situation  and  can  act  promptly  and  without  hav- 
ing to  refer  things  to  Washington.  The  reason  we  are  asking  for  an 
assistant  agent — ^we  have  been  developing  our  work  in  Alaska  a  great 
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deal — 13  that  on  November  3  the  President  in.mU>t  t.  .uk*  U^wm-jh- 
reservation  in  Alaska  irhich,  as  shown  by  tlu*  »mf  xiftittM.  tw 
important  salmon  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea,  Cooks  Inlet  «it<i  v«#  "^p-.!  ' 
adjacent  to  Kodiak  and  Afogneck  Islands.  With  'i^  •j^^tt-A'-^rt 
we  are  given  power  to  regulate  or  control  the  fistMiim  m  'A/v  itvir^^; 
and  we  want  to  put  an  assistant  f^ent  there  to  vaytsnt^  tfi*  «!/■* 
care  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  will  have  alrtmt  -p^v-**  >f 
four  thousand  miles  of  coast  line  to  take  care  of,  Frrrifi'v<v  r* 
could  only  cover  500  yards  outside  of  the  mouths  of  th«Mr  riT*r*  vj*" 
in  this  case  we  can  taKe  in  that  whole  coast,  take  care  <A  tb^  t¥ti.*vj 
and  keep  it  in  perpetuity  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Shrete.  This  will  all  be  taken  care  of  in  your  l<Hpi)latr»!  )n\\  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes;  this  will  be  in  the  legislative  bilT 

Mr.  HuTcaiNSON.  Will  that  amount  get  a  good  man  up  in  Alnakn  f 

Mr.   O'Malley.  We   will   have   a   slight   increase   in    (nrnfMirarv 

wardens  to  take  care  of  the  particular  need  in  that  direntifm,  and 

this  $1,800  post  will  be  for  the  man  in  charge,  who  would  be  dtreritiy 

responsible   to   the   Resident   Commissioner   provided  the  placid  is 

granted. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Where  can  you  get  a  man  for  $1,800  tn  wsiumA 
that  responsibility  ? 
Mr.OMAU.,EY.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  pretty  pvicf  ,ii.-n 
Mr.  SuREVE.  They  like  to  work  for  the  Government. 
Mr.  O'Malley.  lliey  like  the  call  of  the  North  some,  tfwi, 

EUPLOTBES  AT  LABOE. 

PUKCRASINO   AND   DIBBURBtHO    AGENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  guess  that  is  right.     There  b  a  sli-;.',-    ■-  -— . .     . 
employees  at  large. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes.     That  is  for  purchasing  ani^  -iw.-^  ~  - 

whom,  if  the  position  is  granted,  we  hope  to  riam    ■• 
coast  to  purchase  the  supplies  for  the  Pnbilof  \Mm>.i- 
expenditure  of  from  $80,000  to  $100,000  annuaJ!  -     - 
chase  the  supplies  for  our  five  fish-cultural  nf^nntN 
located  in  the  States  and  two  in  Alaska.     W»  'v\-- 
work  in  a  central  location  so  that  we  can  get  nJit-   i  -  .       . 

sihle,  and  by  having  a  local  disbursing  agwir 
advantage  on  the  coast  in  many  instance   I.. 
and  10  per  cent  discounts  if  the  supplies  csn 
or  15  or  30  days.     By  having  a  man  of  tbi  i  ■  - 

coadt,  authorized  to  handle  and  pay  then'  i  .. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us,  Mr.  Commissioner,  what  success 
you  have  had  with  redamation  stations  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  (yMALLEY.  I  think  Mr.  Leach  will  cover  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  call  on  Mr.  Leach  later.  Your  equipment 
remains  practically  the  same  ? 

Mr.  (yMALLEY.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  are  you  asking  new  this  time? 

MAINTENANCE  OP  TB69BLS. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  under  vessels. 
Last  year's  appropriation  was  $100,000.  This  year  we  are  asking 
for  an  increase  of  $10,000.  That  $10,000  is  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  patrolling  of  the  reservation  already  established.  We  need 
that  for  tne  purchase  of  equipment,  small  boats,  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
and  to  take  care  of  the  situation  that  has  been  created  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation. 

Mr.  oHREVE.  The  other  items  remain  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
maintenance  of  vessels. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  estimate  is  increased  by  $10,000,  as  I  hare 
just  explained. 

fishery  industries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  statistical  inquiry. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  the  Division  of  Fisheries  Industry.  The 
appropriation  remains  the  same  but  the  wording  of  the  appropriation 
has  been  changed  to  read  so  that  the  funds  of  this  appropriation 
can  be  expended  here  in  Washington  in  our  laboratory.  We  have  a 
very  gooa  laboratory  that  we  need  in  working  out  problems  for 
people  in  the  industry,  and  under  that  present  wording  we  are  not 

{permitted  to  expend  monej  from  this  general  appropriation  in  this 
aboratory,  which  makes  it  very  embarrassing  for  us.  It  is  ven* 
important  that  that  wording  be  made  to  read  as  suggested  in  this 
item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  add  to  this  statement  ? 

ALASKA   GENERAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this  appropriation, 
Alaska,  general  service.  The  estimate  as  given  here  is  $165,000. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  since  the  Budget  has  placed  it  at 
this  figure,  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  on  the  AlasKa  service,  provided 
we  have  the  same  condition  we  had  this  year.  We  have  had  to  pay 
for  transporting  our  supplies  to  the  islands.  Last  year  we  asked  for 
an  increase  in  this  item  of  $35,000  for  the  purpose  of  taking  <|ur 
supplies  to  the  PribUof  Islands  and  it  was  dropped  out  of  the  billwith 
the  idea  that  the  Navy  would  carry  those  supplies  up  there  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  They  did  not  do  it.  We  were  forced  to  go  out  and 
contract.  It  cost  us  over  $30,000  to  transport  these  supplies.  W^ 
have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  the  same  condition  will  exist  this 
year,  and  if  that  condition  does  exist  we  must  take  $30,000  from  this 
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appropriation,  and  that  means  that  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  get  just 
that  much  less  protection.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  keen  com- 
petition up  there,  we  can  ill  aflFord  to  let  an  industry  that  is  turning 
m  large  revenues  to  our  country  in  taxes  go  to  pot.  It  has  got  to 
be  patrolled. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  understand  the  Navy  makes  regular  trips  down 
anywav. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  They  would  carry  our  stuff  provided  they  had 
cargo  space,  and  they  still  maintain  that  if  they  carry  it  they  want 
comimercial  rates  or  better  to  reimbm^e  them  for  their  work- 
Mr.  Shreve.  They  have  carried  it  up  to  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Up  to  a  year  ago  they  carried  it,  but  when  their 
appropriation  was  cut  they  claimed  they  could  not  dp  business  on  a 
free  basis.  So  we  have  been  squarely  up  against  it,  and  we  have 
paid,  and  I  might  say  honestly  we  may  come  back  with  a  deficiency 
Dill  for  money  to  take  care  of  that  next  spring,  or  else  must  drop 
every  bit  of  patrol  work  until  after  July  1  tnis  year. 

5&.  Shreve.  What  do  you  do  with  the  fisheries?  You  say  you 
patrol  them. 

Mr.  O^Malley.  All  through  southeastern  Alaska  there  is  24-hour 
closed  period.  All  streams  are  closed  to  a  distance  of  500  yards  out- 
side of  the  mouth.  If  we  don^t  have  stream  watchmen  and  patrol 
boats  on  the  alert  at  the  bars  the  fishermen  will  slip  into  the  rivers 
and  take  out  fish  and  to  protect  the  fish  we  have  to  put  stream  watch- 
men with  small  boats  there.  This  year  we  have  had  an  improvement 
in  the  enforceent  of  the  laws  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  protect  these  fish?  What  do  you  do  with 
them? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  fishes  belong  to  the  people  of  the  coimtry. 
When  we  protect  them  we  permit  them  to  go  on  to  the  spawning 
beds,  to  keep  the  run  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  a  fishing  business  there. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  canneries  are  operating  there,  and  if  we  do  not 
protect  these  streams  illegal  fishermen  will  slip  in  and  catch  them 
and  sell  them. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  these  fish  reach- 
ing the  spawning  grounds  to  maintain  a  supply  for  future  years. 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDPTURES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  give  us  the  receipts  from  taxes?  That 
is  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  would  have  to  get  the  return  of  taxes  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Hutchin&on.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  taxes. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  These  taxes  were  worked  up  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  we  were  framing  a  bill  to  take  care  of  the  Alaska  fisheries,  and, 
as  stated  at  that  time,  78  per  cent  of  the  running  expenses  of  Alaska 
was  paid  by  the  taxes  on  fisneries,  so  you  can  see  what  fisheries  amount 
to.     If  that  is  dropped  oflF  somebody  else  will  have  to  pay  thebill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  would  place  in  the 
record  an  exact  report  of  the  business  situation  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
showing  just  what  the  net  revenue  is,  and  taking  in  the  question  oi 
taxes. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  expenditure  which  is  involved. 
Mr.  MooRE.  That  can  be  done. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  on  account  of  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  during  the  fiscal  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921, 

Grofls  proceeds  from  sale  of  seal  and  fox  skins,  etc $4, 309, 6%.  60 

liess  expenses  of  sales,  etc 1, 126, 637. 72 

Net  proceeds  of  sales 3, 183, 058. 88 

Deduct  shares  paid  Great  Britain  and  Japan  under  sealing  conven- 
tion of  July  7,  1911 809, 725. 02 

Amount  covered  into  Treasury 2, 373, 333  86 

Less  expenditures  from  appropriations  ''Salaries"  and  ''Alaska,  gen- 
eral service,*'  for  care  of  natives,  supplies,  operating  expenses,  etc. .        403,  221. 08 

Net  profit  to  the  United  States 1,970,112  78 

Net  profit  to  the  United  States  per  annum 656, 704  26 

Value  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  taxes  thereon^  exclusive  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  during 

the  fiscal  years  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 

Average  investment  in  fisheries $61, 389, 626. 00 

Average  value  of  products,  per  annum 38, 620, 353. 00 

Avenge  cash  taxes  on  fisheries  paid  into  United  States  Treasury  for 
credit  to  ''Alaska  fund,"  per  annum 186, 236.92 

Average  taxes  on  fisheries  collected  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  per 
annum 273, 555. 57 

Average  total  taxes  from  fisheries  available  for  territorial  pur- 
poses, per  annum 459, 792. 49 

Average  annual  expenditure  of  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  conservation  of 
Alaska  fisheries 84,116.41 

INVESTIGATION   OF  POLLUTION   OP  WATER. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  There  is  another  item  in  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  a  new  item.  That  is  a  subitem  in  division  of  scientific  inquiry. 
I  really  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  classed  as  new  legislation.  That 
is  under  pollution.  You  know  that  Congress  has  passed  a  joint 
resolution  for  an  international  conference  on  pollution.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  appointed  representatives  of  the  department, 
and  this  is  really  one  of  the  questions  that  is  before  the  country  in 
a  very  forcible  manner.  It  means  that  it  is  destroying  the  fisheries 
of  our  country,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  have  a  man  that  is  able 
to  handle  the  question,  to  put  him  right  on  the  work  and  keep  him 
on  it  so  that  we  will  have  some  real  information  as  to  how  to  handle 
this  situation.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  real  information  on 
the  subject  in  the  country  to-day,  there  is  no  competent  person 
at  the  present  time  well  enough  iniformed  to  handle  this  situation. 
It  means  a  study  of  it  and  getting  down  to  business  on  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  also  covered  by  your  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  presume  it  is. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  If  that  would  be  considered  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  any  studies  on  the  decline  of  fisli  i 
For  instance,  there  are  no  shad  in  the  Delaware  River  because  of 
pollution. 
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Mr.  O'Malley.  We  have  not  particularly  worked  the  Delamave 
River.  We  have  been  doing  work  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Sound  in  connection  with  oyster  pollution  there,  which  has 
been  very,  very  bad,  so  they  have  not  had  a  set  of  oysters  for  a 
niunbar  of  years. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Delaware  shad  used  to  be  famous.  Now,  they 
have  absolutely  gone  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Moore.  So  far  as  the  Delaware  shad  is  concerned,  the  trouble 
began  with  overfishing.  The  fishing  now  is  very  much  less  intensive 
than  it  was,  but  the  run  fails  to  recuperate,  because  even  if  the  fish 
were  given  an  opportunity  the  stream  has  become  so  thoroughly 
polluted  by  extensive  industrial  operations  along  its  bank  that  the 
shad  stands  no  show.  It  is  for  the  investigation  and  actual  determi- 
nation of  the  facts  in  such  cases  as  that  and  to  develop  the  means 
by  which  these  abuses  can  be  corrected  that  we  are  askine;  for  this 
appropriation.  The  demand  for  legislation  to  correct  pollution  is 
country  wide  now,  and  unless  proper  information  is  available  there 
is  going  to  be  some  drastic  legislation  which  either  will  prove  futile 
and  be  unenforceable  or  will  impose  an  economic  hardship  upon 
manufacturing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  thing  carried  by  some  other  department  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  this  investigation  is  not  being  made.  I  will 
say  this  in  regard  to  the  resolution  which  was  passed  calling  for  the 
international  conference.  The  necessity  for  corrective  action  is 
plain;  it  is  obvious,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  constructive 
suggestions  to  lay  before  the  delegates  who  may  come  from  the  other 
countries.  We  could  not  with  good  grace  call  those  foreign  delegates 
and  say  to  them,  '^This  is  the  state  of  affairs  and  must  be  corrected. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?' '  We  must  have  something  con- 
structive to  present  to  them.  That  resolution  applies  only  to  petro- 
leum pollution  and  it  happens  that  there  is  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  dealing  with  petroleum  problems  in  a  through- 
going  scientific  way.  That  is  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  under- 
taken to  make  an  investigation  of  means  for  controllung  petroleum 
pollution.  It  does  not  simice  simply  to  say  that  you  shau  not  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  If  they  can  not  the  ** shall  not''  is  no  of  avail. 
There  must  be  developed  some  way  of  controlling  the  situation. 

EXPENSES   OF  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  next  item  is  expenses  of  advisory  committee, 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  carries  the  expenses  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  bureau  and  consists  of  men 
prominently  identified  with  the  various  branches  of  the  fisheries.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  the  bureau  to  have  an  advisory  committee 
of  that  character.  It  would  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
fisheries  throughout  the  country  in  some  places  that  we  were  over- 
looking. It  is  along  the  same  lines  as  the  advisory  committee  the 
Bureau  of  Standard^  already  has,  and  I  would  urge  that  if  this  can 
be  appropriated  that  we  should  have  it  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  These  men  are  to  serve  without  compensation  ? 
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BEPAIB8. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  To  serve  without  compensation.  Following  that 
is  an  item  for  $10,000^  covering  repairs  to  the  office  buildings  in  which 
we  are  now  located.  These  estimates  cover  exterior  painting. 
$3,000;  interior  painting,  and  so  forth,  and  all  are  actual  oids  and 
tentative  proposals  gotten,  so  that  we  would  be  in  position  to  give 
you  concrete  mformation  on  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  work  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  building  belongs  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  think  that  covers  all  the  new  items  that  we  have 
in  here.     Now,  I  have  the  chief  of  the  division  of  fish  culture  here,  if 

Jou  would  like  to  hear  some  remarks  from  him  on  rescue  work  on  the 
[ississippi. 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1922. 
fish  rescue  station,  mississippi  river  valley. 
STATEMENT  OF  MB.  Q.  G.  LEACE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tell  us  how  you  are  getting  along  with  reclamation 
projects. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  authority  granted  us  bv 
Congress  we  reorganized  our  personnel  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
appointed  to  positions  that  were  granted  us  men  capable  of  handling 
the  situation.  We  now  have  an  expert  personnel  that  has  been 
trained  in  that  work.  They  started  operations  on  the  15th  of  July 
and  expect  to  conclude  them  about  the  middle  of  November.  Tho 
work  was  conducted  at  various  points  from  Prescott,  Minn.,  to 
Batoh  Rouge,  La.  Up  to  November  10  we  have  salvaged  about 
140,000,000  little  fishes  from  the  various  land-locked  pools  in  the 
overflow  sections  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  fish  ranged  in 
length  from  1 J  to  3  and  4  inches,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  weight  of 
this  number  of  fish  is  one  and  one-quarter  million  pounds. 

If  these  fish  are  given  adequate  protection  in  three  or  four  year^ 
when  they  reach  the  market  they  will  be  worth  to  that  section  about 
$5,000,000,  assuming  that  about  60  per  cent  of  them  will  reach  the 
market,  which  seems  a  very  fair  average  as  compared  with  the  suc- 
cess we  attain  at  our  pond  stations.  The  work  not  only  consists  of 
salvage  of  food  fishes  but  also  gathering  eggs  of  important  commercial 
species.  In  Louisiana  during  the  winter  we  sent  a  force  to  Atcha- 
falaya,  on  the  Atchafalaya  Kiver,  to  collect  the  e^s  of  the  buffalo 
fish.  The  buffalo  fish  are  caught  for  the  market.  Omt  men  take  the 
eggs  to  the  hatcheries  where  they  are  carefully  incubated  in  glass  jars 
and  the  little  fish  liberated  on  the  spawning  grounds.  In  this  work 
we  usually  release  some  150,000,000  to  300,000,000  little  fish  each 
vear.  Later  in  the  season  on  the  upper  river  we  propagate  carp  antl 
buffalo. 
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The  carp  are  an  important  commercial  fish  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  In  the  State  oi  Wisconsin  statistics  show  that  the  carp  are 
of  more  value  than  the  whitefish.  A  great  many  of  them  are  sold 
on  the  eastern  market  alive  and  the  others  are  sold  in  mining  districts 
and  in  places  where  they  are  not  able  to  purchase  the  higher  class  of 
food  fisn.  Of  the  Uttle  fish  we  rescued  from  the^  overflowed  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  about  1  per  cent  of  them  are  distributed  in  the 
Mississippi  watershed.  Some  are  brought  as  far  east  as  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  i  ork,  and  are  distributed  in 
streams  in  that  section,  especially  the  catfish  and  other  fishes  that 
have  more  or  less  commercial  importance.  In  this  way  we  are  able 
to  maintain  fishing  and  food  fishes  in  streams  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  we  are  not  able  to  produce  them  at  our  hatches.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  inatter  to  produce  ordinary  warm-water  species 
at  the  bureau  hatcheries,  because  under  natural  conditions  they  pro- 
tect their  own  eggs  and  the  young  until  they  have  reached  a  size 
where  nature  provides  that  they  shall  seek  their  own  living. 

With  the  trout  and  salmon  it  is  possible  to  take  the  eggs  and  place 
them  in  hatching  troughs  and  incubate  them.  But  we  can  not  do 
that  with  the  warm  water  species.  They  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  They  require  large  areas  where  they  may  spawn  naturally. 
The  work  during  the  past  jrear  has  taxed  our  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  maintain  our  buildings  and  our  equipment,  and  to  meet 
the  public  demand  for  fishes.  We  received  something  like  10,000 
applications  for  fish  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  time  we  close  our  operations  in  November  we  will  nave  filled 
almost  all  of  these  demands. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  in  this? 

Mr.  Leach.  No. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  asked  for  an  increase  but  fell  by  the  wayside 
in  the  budget  committee. 

Mr.  Leach.  We  have  increased  our  output  about  10  per  cent  over 
last  year  with  practically  the  same  funds. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  very  commendable  record. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  shows  a  steady  growth. 

fish-cultural  stations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Please  submit  a  statement  with  regard  te  each  one  of 
the  stations  operated  so  as  te  make  clear  the  character  of  the  work 
they  are  doing  that  we  may  form  some  idea  of  your  entire  service. 

Mr.  Leach.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  fish-cultural  stations 
operated  by  the  bureau,  which  are  given  in  alphabetical  order: 

AFOONAK,   ALASKA,   STATION. 

This  station  is  located  on  Afognak  Island,  which  is  just  north  of  Kodiak  Island.  It 
is  the  second  largest  salmon  station  in  Alaska,  and  has  a  cai>acity  of  approximately 
75,000,000  eggs.  During  the  fiscal  year  1923  there  were  distributed  to  waters  of  this 
section  32,580,000  sockeye  salmon.  This  distribution  assists  greatly  in  maintaining 
the  run  of  salmon  in  the  various  waters  of  this  section. 

ALPENA,    MICH.,    STATION. 

Alpena  is  a  substation  of  the  North ville,  Mich.,  station,  and  is  located  on  Saginaw 
Bay.     The  principal  species  handled  are  whitefish,  lake  trout,  and  sometimes  pike 
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perch.  This  station  covefs  a  field  from  which  the  eggs  of  important  commercial 
species  are  obtained.  The  average  collection  of  lake  trout  is  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,- 
000  egg;B  and  from  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  whitefish  eggs.  The  output  of  the  hatcher>- 
is  distributed  in  Saginaw  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  other  suitable  waters  along  the  eastera 
boundary  of  Michi^n.    The  bureau  is  not  asking  for  an  increase  at  this  station. 

BAIRD  AND  BATTLE  CREEK,    CALIF.,    STATIONS. 

These  stations  are  located  in  northern  California  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
Chinook  salmon,  which  are  obtained  from  the  Sacramento  River.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  salmon  species.  The  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  fingerUngs.    No  increase  is  asked  for  this  station. 

BAKER  LAKE,    WASH.,    STATION.    ' 

Baker  Lake  is  an  important  salmon  station,  located  in  the  State  of  Washington,  at 
which  sockeye,  chinook,  silver,  and  chum  salmon  are  propa^ted,  also  steelhead  and 
blackspotted  trouts.  The  total  number  of  fry  and  nngerline  fish  released  at  thi^ 
station  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  8,290,000.  These  were  distributed  in  the  adja- 
cent waters  of  that  territory. 

BERKSHIRE,   MASS.,    STATION. 

The  Berkshire  station  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  Brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  also  a  limited  nimiber  of  bass  and  pond  fishes  are  propagated.  The 
total  output  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  approximately  3,500,000  fry  and  fingerlings. 
These  fisn  were  distnbuted  in  Massachusetts  and  surrounding  States.         , 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  ME.,  STATION, 

This  station  is  located  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Its  principal  output  is  the  winter 
flounder,  of  which  approximately  1,000,000,000  fry  were  planted  in  near-by  waters 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

BOZEMAN,  HOMT.,  STATION, 

This  station  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Montana,  and  its  principal  output  i> 
black-spotted,  rainbow,  and  brook  trout.  The  greater  part  of  its  output  is  uaed  in 
maintaining  public  waters  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  Parks.  During  the  ftfCAl 
year  1922  approximately  4,000,000  trout  fry  and  fingerlines  were  planted  in  the  national- 
park  waters  and  other  suitable  streams  in  Idaho  and  Montana  by  this  station.  This 
station  is  located  approximately  4  miles  from  the  town  of  Bozeman  and  is  on  a 
natural  trout  stream. 

BRTANS  POINT,  HD.,  STATION. 

This  is  the  only  shad  station  that  the  bureau  maintains  on  the  Potomac  River.  an«l 
it  is  located  near  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Maryland  side.  This  station  has  been  able  t< 
maintain  shad  fishing  in  the  Potomac  and  to  show  an  increase  each  year  in  the  numl>**r 
of  fish  caught  by  the  commercial  fishermen.  In  addition  to  the  shad,  yellow  perrL 
are  also  propagated.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  36,000,000  ehad  and  171,000.0(v 
yellow  percn  were  released.  These  fish  were  all  planted  on  the  spawning  groun«i* 
between  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  points  south  of  Mount  Vernon.  This  represents  on- 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  bureau's  work.  The  eggs  are  obtained  from  ti^h 
caught  by  the  commercial  fishermen,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  activities  of  the  bureau 
these  eggs  would  be  sent  to  the  market  in  the  fish. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  N.  Y.,  STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  commercial  stations  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lak» 
Ontario.  Lake  trout,  nerring,  whitefish,  pike  perch,  and  yellow  perch  are  pmpj- 
gated.  The  eggs  are  obtained  from  the  commercial  fishermen  operating  in  this  ^ectit^n . 
They  are  taken  from  the  fish  as  they  are  caught  and  sent  to  the  hatchery,  where  th«-y 
are  incubated,  and  the  resulting  fry  are  returned  to  the  spawning  grounds.  The  lakt- 
trout,  herring,  and  whitefish  eggs  are  collected  in  November.  The  young  fish  are  n<«t 
ready  to  distribute  until  the  following  April.  In  addition  to  the  commercial  wtirk 
brook  and  rainbow  trout  eggs  are  hatched  and  the  fry  distributed  to  suitable  wattr^ 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  During  the  fiscal  year  19i:i' 
approximately  743,000  lake  trout,  263,000,000  herring,  132.000,000  whitefish,  an! 
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10,000,000  yellow  perch  were  planted;  5S0,000  trout  fry  were  supplied  to  the  interior 
waters  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

CLACKAMAS,   OREO.,   AND  SUBSIDIARY  STATIONS. 

This  is  a  salmon  station  located  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  western  end  of  Oregon. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  approximately  51,000,000  chinook  salmon  and  2,000,000 
steelhead  salmon,  also  500,000  blackspotted,  brook,  and  rainbow  trout  were  distributed 
in  the  waters  of  northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  from  this  station. 

COLD  SPRING,   OA.,   STATION. 

This  is  a  bass  station  located  in  the  central  part  of  Geoigia,  at  which  black  bass, 
sunfiflh  and  catfish  and  a  few  other  species  are  propagated.  The  total  output  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  was  approximately  210,000. 

CRAIO  BROOK,   HE.,   STATION. 

This  station  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Maine  near  the  Penobscot  River. 
It  is  the  only  station  propagating  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  salmon.  In  addition  to  this, 
its  output  consists  of  brook  trout,  landlocked  salmon  and  humpback  salmon.  During 
the  calendar  year  1917  humpback  salmon  from  the  Pacific  coast  were  introduced  into 
the  waters  of  Maine.  This  species  is  known  as  a  ' '  two-year  '*  fish — that  is,  they  return 
to  the  river  when  two  years  old  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  and  then  die.  They 
returned  during  the  calendar  years  of  1919  and  1921,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  they  have  established  themselves  and  will  prove  a  very  valuable  food  fish  in  the 
New  Enfifland  States.  In  two  years  time  they  reach  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds. 
Ihiring  the  fiscal  year  1922, 1,334,000  Atlantic  salmon^  550,000  brook  trout,  370,000 
humpback  salmon,  64,000  landlocked  salmon,  and  24,000  rainbow  trout  were  planted 
in  the  waters  of  Maine. 

DULUTH,  MINN.,   STATION. 

This  station  is  located  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  near  the  city  of  Duluth. 
Such  important  commercial  species  as  lake  trout,  whitefish.  and  pike  perch  are  propa- 

fated.    The  principal  operations  consist  in  the  salvaging  or  the  lake  trout,  and  white- 
sh  ^^  taken  from  the  fish  caught  in  the  nets  of  the  commercial  fishermen.    During 
the  year  1922, 13,326,000  lake  trout,  16,000,000  whitefish,  and  150,000  pike  perch  were 

Slanted  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.    In  addition  to  this  there  were  distributed 
om  the  Duluth  station  approximately  200,000  rainbow  and  brook  trout.    These  were 
planted  in  waters  of  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

EDENTOH,   N.   C,  STATION. 

This  is  a  shad  and  herring  station  located  on  Albemarle  {Sound.  Black  bass  and 
Bunfish  are  also  propagated  in  limited  numbers.  There  were  distributed  from  the 
Edenton  station  80,000,000  herring  and  27,000,000  shad  fry  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  In  addition  to  this  25,000,000  striped  bass  were  distributed  from  the  substa- 
tion located  at  Weldon,  N.  C,  All  of  these  species  are  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  herring  are  cured  and  sold  locally,  while  many  of  the  shad  and 
stnped  bass  are  utilized  by  local  markets. 

PAIRPORT,    lOWA,   BIOLOGICAL   STATION. 

This  station  is  located  on  the  Missi^ppi  River  approximately  5  miles  from  the 
town  of  Muscatine,  Iowa.  The  principal  operations  are  addressed  to  the  artificial 
propagation  of  mussels.  A  number  of  experimental  ponds  are  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  beet  methods  for  the  propagation  of  bufEalo  fish  and  other  pond 
species.  A  considerable  amount  of  rescue  worK  is  done  by  this  station.  The  fish 
tnus  salvaged  from  landlocked  pools  are  infected  with  the  glochidia  of  the  mussel  and 
are  released  in  the  open  waters  of  the  river.  This  work  is  very  important  in  assisting 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  mussels  that  are  very  much  sought  after  by  the  button  manu- 
facturers locatea  at  various  points  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  manu- 
facturers employ  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  and  the  products  are  valued  variously 
from  four  to  six  million  dollars  per  year. 
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eLOXJCESTER,  MASS.,  STATION. 

This  station  is  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts,  handling  such  im- 
portant species  as  cod,  flounder,  haddock  and  poUack.  The  eggs  of  these  species  are 
all  obtained  from  fish  that  are  to  be  sent  to  market.  The  eggs  are  taken  to  the  hatcher}'' 
where  they  are  incubated  in  special  equipment  and  the  resulting  fry  are  distributed 
on  the  spawning  grounds.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  145,000,000  cod,  100,000,000 
flounder,  290,0(^,000  haddock,  and  327,000,000  pollack  were  distributed. 

OREENLAKE,  ME.,   STATION. 

The  principal  output  of  this  station  consists  of  brook  trout,  landlocked  salmon, 
smelt  and  small-mouth  black  bass.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922  approximately  800,000 
fish  were  distributed  in  the  inland  waters  of  the  State  of  Maine  from  this  station. 

HOMER,    MINN.,   STATION. 

The  principal  output  of  the  Homer  station  is  such  pond  species  as  are  indigenous  to 
that  section  of  the  country.  I n  addition  to  the  propagation  of  bass,  sunfish  and  crappie, 
this  station  serves  as  headquarters  for  the  rescue  of  stranded  food  fishes  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  This  work  is  usuallv  started  during  the  first  part  of  July  and  ex- 
tends until  November,  or  until  the  landlocked  lakes  become  frozen  over.  (>ews  con- 
sisting of  five  men  are  organized  and  fully  equipped  with  tubs,  seines,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  &h  from  the  poou  in  given  localities.  As  soon  as  the  fish  in 
one  section  have  been  salvaged,  the  outfit  is  then  moved  to  another  territory.  When 
it  is  not  convenient  to  operate  from  the  station  or  substation  located  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns,  the  men  are  quartered  in  floating  house  boats.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1922  approximately  186,000  small  fish  ranging  in  length  from  1^  to  3  and  4  inches  were 
rescued  from  the  pools  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  placea  in  the  open  waters  of 
the  river.  Of  this  number  less  than  1  per  cent  were  distributed  by  the  bureau's  five 
distribution  cars  to  applicants  in  the  MissisBippi  watershed .  The  total  cost  of  rescuing 
fishes,  including  statutory  salaries,  was  approximately  18  cents  per  thousand. 

LEADVlUiE,  COIiO.y  STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  trout  stations  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Blackspotted,  brook,  lake,  Loch  Leven  and  rainbow  trouts  are  propagated. 
The  fry  and  fingerlings  are  distributed  in  waters  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexicu 
and  western  Kebraska.    The  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  3,700,000. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  STATION. 

This  station  is  located  near  the  city  of  Louisville.  The  principal  operations  cover 
the  propagation  of  large-mouth  black  bass,  small-mouth  bli^ck  bass,  rock  bass,  sunfvh 
and  yellow  perch.  The  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  approximately 
637,000  fry  and  fingerlings  of  the  above  species,  which  were  distributed  to  applicants 
residing  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  SPRING,   ARK.,   STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  bureau's  most  important  small-mouth  black  bass  statioiu.  In 
addition  to  this  species,  large-mouth  black  bass,  rock  bass  and  sunfieli  are  also  pro- 
pagated and  distributed  in  the  waters  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missouri  and  western 
Tennessee. 

MANCHESTER,   IOWA,   STATION. 

This  station  is  located  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Iowa  on  a  natural  brook  tiout 
stream.  In  addition  to  the  output  of  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  laree  and  small-mouth 
black  bass  and  rock  bass  are  also  distributed  in  the  waters  of  Iowa,  Minnjeaota  and  Wis- 
consin. During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  600,000  brook  trout,  60,000  pike  perch,  286,000 
rainbow  trout  and  10,000  bass  were  distributed. 

NASHUA,  N.  H.,  STATION. 

This  is  a  trout  station  located  in  the  southern  part  oi  the  State,  and  produces  brook 
trout,  lake  trout,  landlocked  salmon,  pike  perch,  rainbow  trout,  small-moutb  black 
bass  and  yellow  perch.  The  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was  approxiirately 
2,000,000  fry  and  fingerlings,  which  were  distributed  in  the  States  of  KewIIampdure, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
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NBO8H0,  ICO.,  BTAnON. 

This  is  a  trout  and  bass  station  located  in  the  Ozark  re^n  of  southwestern  Missouri. 
Its  output  consists  of  both  trout  and  warm-water  species,  and  is  distributed  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922 
the  total  output  was  5,692,000. 

KORTHVILLE,  MICH.,  STATION. 

This  station  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan.  Its  orincipal  output  con- 
sists of  brook  and  rainbow  trout,  also  small-mouth  black  bass.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  40,000  brook  trout,  90,000  rainbow  trout,  and  146,000  smim-mouth  bass  were 
distributed  to  applicants  residing  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  the  station  maintains  two  important  substations,  one  located  at  Alpena  and 
one  at  Charlevoix,  at  which  points  lake  trout  and  whitefish  ^ggs  are  incubated.  The 
total  output  of  lake  trout  was  17,900,000  and  of  whitefish  53,000,000  during  the  fiscal 
vear  1922.  These  fish  were  distributed  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake 
Huron. 

ORAKOEBURO,  S.  C,  STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  southern  bass-cultural  stations.  The  output  consists  of 
2  >7,000  black  ba»,  13,000  sunfish,  and  1,500  miscellaneous  species,  which  were  planted 
in  the  watera  <^  North  and  South  CaroUna  and  eastern  Tennessee. 

PUOET  SOUND,  WASH.,  STATIONS. 

These  stations  are  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  Baker  Lake  station,  and 
their  output  is  included  in  the  totals  of  tne  main  station.  The  principal  species 
handled  are  the  chinook,  sockeye,  and  silver  salmon. 

PUT  IN  BAY,  OHIO,  STATION. 

This  station  is  located  on  the  island  of  South  Bass  in  Lake  Erie,  and  is  one  of  the 
important  commercial  whitefish  and  pike  x>orch  stations  of  this  region.  The  eggs  are 
thoee  obtained  from  fish  caught  by  the  commercial  fishermen.  Tney  are  sent  to  the 
hatchery  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  where  they  are  held  until  the  following  April,  at 
which  tune  the  fry  have  hatched  and  are  ready  to  distribute  upon  the  naturalspawniDg 
grounds  of  these  species.  In  addition  to  the  whitefish,  carp  and  yellow  perch  are  also 
propagated  and  distributed  Two  hundred  and  sixty  million  whitefish,  50,000,000  pike 
perch,  46,000,000  yellow  perch,  and  82,000,000  carp  were  planted  in  waters  at  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Erie  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1922.    Contrary  to  the  general  sup- 

Eosition,  the  carp  in  this  section  of  the  lake  do  not  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  the  other 
shes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  a  ver>r  important  commercial  species.  They  are 
collected  in  large  nimibers  by  the  commercial  fisherman  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Clinton 
and  Toledo,  Ohio,  during  the  month  of  June.  They  are  held  in  large  ponds  and  fed 
on  shelled  com  until  September  or  October.  They  are  then  shipped  alive  to  eastern 
markets. 

•       ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.,  STATION. 

This  station  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Vermont  and  supplies  the  waten  of 
this  section,  which  includes  the  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve,  with  brook,  lake, 
and  rainbow  trouts,  also  landlocked  salmon,  small-mouth  black  bass,  and  pike  perch. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  1,320,000  brook  trout,  200,000  lake  trout,  12,000  rambow 
trout,  2,000  small-mouth  black  bass,  and  8,000  landlocked  salmon  were  distributed 
from  this  station. 

SAN  MARCOS,  TEX.,  STATION. 

This  important  Dond  station  supplies  black  bass,  crappie,  rock  bass,  and  sunfish  to 
applicants  in  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas.  The  total  output  for  the 
fiscal  year  1922  is  906,000  fishes. 

SARATOGA,   WYO.,   STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  bureau's  important  trout  stations  from  which  brook.  Loch  Leven 
and  rainbow  trout  are  distributed.  The  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was 
1,332,000  fish,  which  were  distributed  to  applicants  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 
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8PBARFI8H,   8.   DAK.,  STATION. 

This  staition  is  located  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  and  distributes  princi- 
pally brook,  Loch  Leven  knd  rainbow  trout,  which  are  supplied  to  apolicants  in  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Wyoming.  The  total  output  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  was 
510,000. 

SPRING VILLE,   UTAH,   STATION. 

This  is  also  a  trout  station,  the  output  of  which  is  used  in  stockiiu^  waters  in  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Durine  the  fiscal  year  1922,  345,000  brook 
trout  and  824,000  rainbow  trout  were  distrlButecf. 

PRIVATE  JOHN  ALLBK  STATION,  TXTPELO,   MISS. 

This  is  an  important  pond-cultural  station  located  in  northern  MiasiflBippi.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  296,000  ba93,  1,000  crappie,  and  86,000  sunfish  were  distributed 
to  applicants  in  MississippL  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  In  the  southern  watershed 
blacK  bass  is  a  commercial  nsh  of  considerable  importance  and  the  demand  upon  the 
bureau  for  such  species  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. — CENTRAL  STATION  AND  AQUARIA. 

Oantral  station  carries  an  exhibit  of  fish  including  many  of  the  species  indigenous 
to  the  eastern  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  it  carries  hatching  equipment  where 
the  e^^s  of  trout  and  other  species  are  incubated,  and  the  resulting  fry  aistributed  to 
waters  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  this  the  superin- 
tendent  of  the  station  has  charge  of  the  shad  station  located  at  Bryans  Point,  Md. 

WHTTB  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,   W.  VA.,   STATION. 

The  principal  output  of  this  station  is  brook  and  rainbow  trout.  In  addition  to  theei*^ 
species,  rock  bass,  small-mouth  black  bass  and  sunfish  arc  also  distributed.  Durini; 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  818,000  brook  trout,  1,276,000  rainbow  trout,  and  56,000  warm- 
water  species  were  distributed  in  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  waters. 

WOODS  HOLE,   MASS.,  STATION. 

This  is  a  marine  station  and  lb  used  for  the  propa<^ation  of  cod,  flounder  and  mi:*- 
cellaneous  species  in  that  vicinity.  During  tne  fiscal  year  1922,  170,000.000  <*oii, 
1,037,000,000  flounder  and  4,000,000  miscellaneous  species  were  distributed  to  wat<»r»< 
of  Buzzards  and  Narraganaett  Bays.  These  species  are  all  of  considerable  commercMal 
value,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  activities  of  tne  bureau,  the  eggs  would  be  lost  on  ai^- 
count  of  being  83nt  to  the  markets  with  the  fish. 

WYTHE VILLE,   VA.,   STATION. 

This  is  a  trout  and  bass  station  located  in  southwestern  Virginia.  During  the  list  al 
yeir  1922,  392,000  rainbow  trout,  53,030  brook  trout,  and  30,000  pond  fishes  Wi>re 
distributed  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vin^iuia. 

YES   BAY,    ALASKA,    STATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  large  salmon  stations  located  in  southeastern  Alaska,  about  3<> 
miles  from  Ket.^hikan.  During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  210,000  humpback  and  47.7«ti 
soc*keye  salmon  were  hatched  and  distributed  in  the  waters  ol  this  section. 


Tuesday,  November  14,  1922. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  L.  RADCLIFFE,  BUBEAIT  OF  FISHERIES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

REDUCED   PRODUCTION   OF  FISH NEED  OF  MARKETS. 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  As  you  know,  this  division  deals  directly  with 
the  problems  of  commercial  fisheries.  Its  work  covers  three  main 
phases — statistical,  commercial,  and  technological.  During  the 
period  that  has  passed  since  the  end  of  the  Great  War,  the  fisheries  of 
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the  world  have  been  passing  through  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  their  history,  and  th^  fisheries  industries  in  this  country  have  been 
no  exception  to  that  rule.  While  I  will  not  undertake  to  review  the 
whole  story,  I  would  like  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Radclifp E.  Take  the  case  of  vessels  landing  their  fresh 
and  salted  fish  at  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and 
Portland,  Me.  Since  1916  those  vessels  have  landed  annually 
between  150,000,000  and  205,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish. 
It  was  highest  in  1918  and  lowest  in  1921.  Now,  to  show  you  just 
what  the  fishermen  are  getting  for  these  fish  in  not  only  the  low 
prices  but  the  high  pricjes,  in  1916  they  received  on  an  average  of 
3.44  cents  per  pound — less  than  3i  cents  per  pound.     In  1918  the 

1>rice  had  climbed  to  5.12  cents,  which  is  not  excessive  by  any  means. 
n  1921  it  had  fallen  to  3.79  cents,  and  in  our  figures  for  the  current 
year,  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  I  find  they  show  3.38 
cents  per  pound,  or  less  than  the  pre-war  prices.  In  1917  the  catch 
of  fish  in  the  State  of  California  was  something  like  260,000,000 

{>ounds;  last  year,  127,000,000  pounds.  The  pack  of  sardines  fell 
rom  1,350,000  cases  in  1918  to  only  415,000  cases  last  year.  The 
}>ack  of  salmop  has  fallen  from  in  excess  of  8,000,000  cases  in  1918  to  a 
ittle  over  3,500,000  cases  last  year. 

The  fishing  industry  is  in  an  anomalous  condition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  account  for  that  wonderful  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  They  have  had  no  market  and  have  been  con- 
stantly reducing  their  production  and  they  have  lessened  their  prices 
for  the  product  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  prices  of  labor,  materials, 
and  transportation.  The  fishmg  industry  is  m  an  anom'aloas  position. 
We  have  a  large  percentage  of  our  population  which  are  fish  hungry. 
At  the  same  time,  in  our  fishing  centers,  large  quantities  of  our  fish 
are  being  released  for  lack  of  markets.  To  digress,  they  have  b^en 
catching  small  mackerel  this  year  in  Maine;  they  had  large  quantities 
and  sold  them  in  Portland  as  low  as  6  cents  a  pound,  and  many  had 
to  be  dumped  for  lack  of  a  market.  Yet  in  our  interior  States  the 
people  are  nungry  for  just  such  fish  as  that. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  they  have  had  to  curtail  production,  I 
might  give  one  case.  At  the  beginning  of  1921,  there  were  40  steam 
trawlers  at  the  great  fishing  centers  on  the  New  England  coast,  which 
actually  operate  and  supphed  the  market,  and  last  year  the  number 
was  9. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  fishing  industry  to-day  is  larger  selling 
markets  and  improvements  in  methods  of  merchandizing  and  working 
out  economies  of  operation.  The  bureau  has  given  greater  attention 
to  these  problems  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  In  the  field  of 
statistics,  in  addition  to  our  general  statistical  investigations,  we  have 
made  a  number  of  innovations  during  the  present  year.  We  are  now 
having  an  annual  canvass  of  the  canning  and  by-products  industries, 
so  that  the  canneries  and  by-products  manufacturers  may  have  up-to^ 
the-mijQute  information.  We  tried  to  give  tin^ely  information  of  the 
conditions  of  the  difl'erent  packs  in  the  country  as  a  whole  last  year 
as  an  index  on  which  to  operate  for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  vShbeve.  Give  ua  a  summaty  of  that  and  place  it  in  the  record 
at  this  point.  »    . 
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Mr.  Radcufpe.  Canning  and  by-products. 
Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  that. 

Note. — ^As  stated  the  bureau  has  inaugurated  an  annual  canvass  of  the  canned  fish- 
ery products  and  by-products  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska,  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year  1921,  the  bulletin  covering  this  canvass  being  issued  earlv  in  1922.  for 
the  use  of  the  trade.  This  bulletin  shows  the  pack  of  salmon  by-products  and  by 
States,  the  total  pack  being  3,599,774  cases,  valued  at  $17,747,051.  xn  the  same  man- 
ner, other  cannea  fishery  products  are  shown,  the  total  pack  of  sardines  in  Maine  being 
1,350,631  cases,  valued  at  $3,960,916;  in  California  415,587  cases,  valued  at  $3,346,446; 
of  shrimp  (South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  and  Alaska)  667,558  caaes,  valued  at  $3,- 
804,781;  canned  clams  (both  coasts)  226,130  cases,  valued  at  $1,166,507 ;  canned  ovsters 
455,550  cases,  valued  at  $2,179,271;  canned  albacore,  tuna,  and  mackerel  in  California 
421,076  cases,  valued  at  $3,085,956,  as  well  as  various  canned  products  such  as  shad, 
alewives,  and  crabs. 

The  menhaden  industry  as  a  source  of  fish  scrap,  fish  meal,  and  fish  oil  is  shown  in 
detail  and  reveals  the  value  of  these  products  $4,005,987.  There  is  also  a  table  of  mis- 
cellaneous by-products  to  the  value  to  $2,084,086,  and  poultry,  grit  and  lime,  359,238 
tons,  valued  at  $2,261,754. 

In  1921  fishery  products  were  canned  to  the  value  of  $46,634,706  and  by-products 
produced  to  the  value  of  $8,351,822.  Detailed  information  such  as  the  bulletin  covers 
and  summarized  above  and  issued  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  is  of  great 
value  to  the  industries  concerned  as  well  as  to  others. 

COLLECTION  OF  STATISTICS  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  FISH. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  In  the  interest  of  avoidance  of  duplication  in  the 
Government  service  and  for  efficiency  of  collecting  of  statistics  we 
have  made  several  innovations  this  year.  We  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  whereby  we  are  now  collectine 
quarterly  statistics  of  the  production  of  fish  and  marine  anim^ 
oils  for  that  bureau.  We  believe  we  can  collect  that  data  better  than 
any  other  Government  agency.  We  are  in  touch  with  the  industry 
at  all  points  and  we  know  the  changes  of  personnel  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

As  another  instance  we  are  now  publishing  and  distributing  cold 
storage  figures  on  fish  which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  heretofore  been  handling.  These  are  in  the  interest  of  efficiency 
of  operation,  we  believe.  We  have  continued  our  fish  marketings 
service.  I  think  I  spoke  to  you  about  that  last  year.  We  find  that 
the  fishing  business  is  making  use  of  this  information.  But  the  great 
trouble  with  the  fishing  industry  is  that  it  is  not  like  a  well  organized 
industry.  We  have  a  tremendous  number  of  small  operators  but 
they  have  no  organization  that  can  go  out  and  collect  this  data. 
If  they  do  each  man  does  it  independently  for  his  own  business  and 
other  people  do  not  derive  any  benefits  from  it. 

In  the  field  of  technology  the  division  has  three  major  investiga- 
tions under  way.  One  of  them  Mr.  O'Malley  spoke  ol,  and  that  is 
net  preservation.    There  is  also  refrigeration  and  canning. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  our  fishermen  have  invested  in  fishing 
apparatus  some  fifteen  million  dollars.  The  bulk  of  that  is  textiles, 
gear,  and  fish  nets  and  lines.  The  life  of  the  gear  is  from  one  to 
two  years;  much  of  it  probably  less;  probably  the  average  is  a 
little  over  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  fishermen  are  purchasiiig 
fishing  jgear  to  the  amount  of  some  $7,000,000  or  S8,000,000  every 
year.  The  receipts  of  the  fishermen  for  all  fisherv  products  is  only 
$80,000,000.  In  other  words,  you  can  see  that  the  average  invest- 
ment in  gear  represents  one-tenth  of  the  receipts.  You  can  see 
what  a  tremendous  overhead  that  is. 
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In  our  laboratory  we  have  developed  a  preservative  wbich,  for 
practical  purposes,  is  superior  to  any  on  the  market.  We  are  also 
working  out  a  technique  for  testing  the  various  other  preservatives 
so  that  we  can  properly  classify  them  as  to  their  value.  These 
activities  are  practical  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  they  are  problems 
which  the  industry  can  not  solve  for  itself.  And  considering  what 
the  industry  is  contributing  to  the  country  in  taxes,  and  how  badlv 
it  is  in  need  of  investigations  such  as  these,  we  feel  that  our  work 
should  expand;  should  keep  pace  with  the  industry. 

We  sought  double  the  amounts  given;  but  we  wel*e  denied  that. 
But  we  do  feel,  Mr.  Chairman  that,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
our  appropriation  and  our  personnel  and  the  salaries  received  by  our 
force  snould  be  increased. 

Mr.  Shrevje.  Of  course,  you  have  taken  those  items  into  considera- 
tion in  the  legislative  bill  which  is  coming  along,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  No;  there  is  nothing  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Nothing  covering  that  1 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Nothing  covering  that.  We  are  simply  getting 
on  this  year  as  we  did  last  year,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  need 
an  increase  properly  to  take  care  of  these  problems. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  interested  in  examining  this 
map  [indicating]  and  seeing  what  this  market  survey  shows.  This 
[ixioicating  map]  is  a  survey  made  in  Chicago,  showing  what  a  tre- 
mtendous  problem  transportation  is  there.  This  shows  you  the  points 
from  which  Chicago  assembles  its  fish;  and  you  can  see  how  important 
transportation  alone  on  that  one  item  is  to  Chicago.  Here  are  fish 
coming  into  Chicago  from  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Northwest, 
from  tne  East  and  the  South — coming  in  from  every  direction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  where  you  are  assembling  fish  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shveve.  You  are  not  distributing  them  from  there? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  No;  this  is  what  Chicago  is  consuming.  Chicago 
is  drawing  upon  this  source  of  supply  [indicating  on  map]  for  its  fish 
food. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Drawing  from  the  four  comers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  Yes.  Now,  the  question  that  some  one  not  con- 
versant with  the  fishing  industry  might  ask  is.  Why  not  centralize  ? 
They  have  to  go  up  to  the  northwest  tor  certain  fish;  they  have  to  go 
down  to  the  southeast  for  others.  Here  is  another  map  [indicating] 
showing  Seattle  as  a  distributing  center.  Seattle  collects  from  these 
'  fishing  grounds  up  in  Alaska  ana  down  along  the  coast. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  There  is  one  thing  in  connection  with  that,  Mr. 
Chairman  [indicating  map].  It  gives  a  man  a  vision  of  where  his 
fish  is  going,  and  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  hunt  for  new  markets. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  He  can  get  all  that  information  just  at  a  glance. 

I  might  add  that  we  did  not  attempt  to  do  anything  in  connection 
with  salaries, '  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  were  still  depending  on 
reclassification. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes.  Well,  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  take  it  that  the 
various  stations  in  your  estimates  of  appropriations  are  simply  a 
continuation  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Simply  a  continuation  of  the  work  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  nas  been  no  change  ? 
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Mr.  O'Malley.  There  has  been  no  change.  We  asked  for  more, 
as  I  stated;  but  the  budget  committee  did  not  feel  that  they  could 
afford  to  ^ive  it,  apparently.  We  asked  for  $30,000  for  Au*.  Rad- 
cliff e's  division;  but  they  cut  us  down  to  last  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  all  of  these  various  items  shown  in  your 
detailed  statement  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  have  all  of  those  items  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  would  give  us  a 
summary,  by  States  and  species,  of  the  distribution  of  fish  and  fish 
eggs  during  thi5  last  year. 

Mr.  0'A&.LLEY.  Yes;  we  did  that  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  did  that  last  year. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  You  have  that,  Mr.  Leach,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes;  I  have  that  and  we  can  submit  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Summary,  by  species^  of  distribution  offish  and  eggs  to  all  applicants,  fiscal  year  19^S. 

m 

I  Asterisk  (*)  denotes  eggs;  dagger  (t),  fry:  all  others  are  flngerlings  or  yearlings.] 


State  and  species. 


TTmnCD  STATES  TBBBROUIS. 

Alabama: 

Catfish 


La:gemouth  black  bass. 

Smallmoiith  black  bass. 

Rock  bass 

Sunftsh 

Alaska: 

Uumpback  salmon 


Sockeye  salmim , 


Arizona: 

(atflsh 

Grapple 

Largemouth  black  bass. 

Rofk  bass 

Sunflsh 

Arkansas: 

Crappie 

I^rgcmouth  black  bass. 

Sinallmoii  h  black  bavss. 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  porch 

California: 

Catfish 

Chinook  salmon 

Colorado: 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 


Catfish 

Crappie 

Lake  trout 

Largemouih  black  bass. 

Loch  Leven  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

^^unflsh 

Connecticut: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

tlosiuder 

Largemouth  black  boss . 

1-iko  perch 

Smallmouth  black  bass . 

Yellow  perch 


Number. 


{ 


{ 


{ 


5,260 
t€0,500 
80,160 
6o0 
2,S00 
51,950 

210,000 

*150,000 

t28,400,000 

51,820,000 

495 

178 
390 
200 
105 

725 

tu.ooo 

32,870 

td;^,ooo 

1,000 
28,025 

4,042 

21,900 

t300,000 

900 
5,872,200 

349,000 

1471,000 

2,4.7,550 

2,225 

50 

25,000 

6,790 

20,000 

112,000 

1,000 

47,000 

10,000 

80 

tl9,354,000 

495 

fl,  000, 000 

621 

taoo^ooo 

525 


State  and  species. 


imiTED  STATES  TEBR.TOBIBS— Con. 

Delaware: 

Brook  trout 

Larsemouth  black  bass 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Georgia: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  haas 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  black  bafis 

Sunflsh 

Hawaii:  Rainbow  trout 

Idaho: 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 

Chinook  salmon 

Landlocked  salmon 

Rainbow  trout 

Whitcfish 

Illinois: 

Buflaloflsh 


Number. 


{ 


Carp . . . 
Catfish. 


{ 
{ 


Crappie 

Freshwater  drum 

Largemouth  black  bass. 

Pike  and  pickerel 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass. 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes 

Indiana: 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass. 

Pike  perch 


Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass. 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 


1,300 
i,ajo 

60 

tio.ooi> 

475 

!W,2H?» 

67,6CH) 

101) 

4s,avi 

•ol,iiW 

10,  .Vlft 

15.9.=^) 

224,  lUO 

♦r>,oix» 

♦t25,0rti» 

S7,0iX> 
•1,000,000 

n9, 292, 000 
3W.2IX) 
301.460 
572,115 
ai5,6«5 
10 

50 

240 

1,300 

744.  M  5 

1,560 

25 

20,000 

no 

3,1.-4) 

2,s30 

9  343 

•13,»0i0OO 

t3.000,(O> 

tSS.OQO 

600 

tl5l.0ll) 
22,57> 
IT.ino 
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Summary,  by  species,  of  distribution  offish  and  eggs  to  aU  applicants,  fiscal  year 
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State  and  species. 


UNITED  RATES  TEBBITORnES— COH 

Iowa: 

Brook  trout 

BufEaloflsh 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Fresh- water  drum 

Lake  trout 

Largemotith  black  bass 

Pike  and  pickerel 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Simfish 

Wannouth  bass 

^liitebass 

Yellow  perch 

MLsceUaneous  fishes.^ 

Kansas: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

Kentucky: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

Louisiana: 

Buff aloflsh 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass , 

SucAsh 

Maine: 

Atlantic  salmon 

Brook  trout 

Flounder 

Humpback  salmcn 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  saIm(Hi 

IwArgemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Smelt 

Maryland: 

Brook  trout 

Chinook  salmon 

Lake  herring 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trbut 

Rock  bass 

Shad 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

Ma<;sa^asetts: 

Brook  trout 

Btiffaloflsh 

Catfish 

Cod 

Flounder 


Number. 


{ 


{ 


( 


{ 


{ 


47,400 

♦37,764,250 

1,709,855 

10,799,600 

16,002,860 

8,844,235 

213,150 

*50,000 

62,296 

18,140 

♦5,100,000 

t60,000 

340 

♦206,000 

21,600 

2,800 

20,204,019 

1,860 

7,190 

42,275 

6,337,445 

3,100 
220 

5,470 

400 

♦5,006,000 

3,000 

2,740 

1,995 

1,140 

tl37,000 

1,500 

56,290 

1225,000 

235 

♦29,850,000 

161,000,000 

590 

2,750 

8,100 

tl,  334, 000 

180 

t782,430 

142,800 

t«22,777,000 

t369,880 

♦50,000 

tl87,230 

67,860 

240 

tl6,000 

t22,000 

385 

t300,000 

16,600 

6,000 

♦1,000,000 

4,460 

♦135,000 

35,175 

260 

tl6,048,600 

1,200 

t43,863,0Q0 

♦5,000 

181,620 

250 

6,000 

♦208,224,000 

t232, 131,000 

♦198,268,000 

t985,247,000 


State  and  species. 


UNITED  STATES  TBBJilTOSIZS— eon. 

Massachusetts— Continued. 

Haddock 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Ma^erd 

Pike  perch 

Pollock 

Rainbow  trout 

Sea  bass 

Scup 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

Michigan: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Lake  herring 

Lake  trout 

J^argemoiith  black  bass 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock«bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass. 

Sunfish 

Whiteflsh 

Yellow  perdi 

Minnesota: 

Bro<dc  trout 

Buffalofi^ 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Freshwater  drum 

Lake  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Pike  and  pickerel 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout. 

Sunfish 

Steelhead  salmon 

White  bass 

Whitefish 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes 

Mississippi: 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Sunfish 

Missouri: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass , 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

M<mtana: 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 


Number. 


{ 


{ 


'•75,960,000 

t290,820,000 

390 

tl,  980, 000 

tl, 600, 000 

t327,380,000 

40,827 

t32,000 

t2, 506, 000 

t8,000 

890 

t20,000 

400 

t200,000 

105 

-KO.OOO 

153,500 

1,800 

625 

♦32,500,000 

♦36,000 

t24,973,000 

66,000 

9,285 

♦56,550,000 

♦60,000 

t62,000 

33,000 

200 

t82,750 

23,267 

1,625 

♦160,000 

168,950,000 

600 

98,700 

61,506 

3,483,945 

8,946,375 

12,577,126 

25,585 

♦1,200,000 

tl, 700, 000 

85,000 

177,825 

598,673 

tl50,000 

tl3,600 

47,200 

11,728^971 

♦50,000 

14,460 

t800,000 

1,209,725 

14,450 

450 

t27,940 

174,000 

71,650 

200 

4,310 

46,656 

♦143,000 

311,882 

1,218 

223 

50,005 

♦4.000,000 

1600,000 

♦437,500 

t425,000 

442,000 

431,575 
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Summary,  by  gpeeieSy  of  distribution  offish  and  eggs  to  aU  applicanU,  fiscal  year 

ipfjg— Continued. 


state  and  species. 


UNITED  STATES  TKBRITOBUS— COD . 

Montana— Continued. 

Catfl.sh 

Chinook  salmon 

Lake  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Steelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

Whiteflsh 

Nebraska: 

Brook  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Nevada:  Rainbow  trout 

New  Hampshire: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

New  Jersey: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Lake  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Yellow  perch 

New  Mexico: 

Brook  trout 

Carp 

Catfish : 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

New  York: 

Blackspotted  trout 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Lake  herring 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

Largemouth  black  bass . . .' 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

Whiteflsh 

Yellow  perch 

North  Carolina: 

Brook  trout 

Crappie v 

Qlutnerring 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 


Number. 


I 


{ 
{      I 


{ 


{ 


{ 


11,530 

*100,000 

♦100,000 

750 

*315,000 

130.000 

415,500 

*72,000 

115 

♦5.000,000 

23,950 

625 

10,000 

♦100,000 

t478, 120 

364,550 

600 

5,900 

1,450 

20,000 

+1,000,000 

lS,8vS0 

t9,500 

900 

100 

♦25,000 

2,850 

1,350 

90 

109,500 

60 

2,125 

2,430 

300 

♦76,000 

3w000 

400 

815 

100 

♦10,000 

t479,500 

47,100 

1,550 

275 

♦72,890,000 

47,400,000 

♦1,010,000 

t7S6,000 

♦10,000 

4,800 

4,365 

t400,000 

♦10,000 

tl57,500 

21,000 

t300 

1,000 

175 

*60,000 

220 

♦34,950,000 

t32,000,000 

♦400,000 

tU,  600, 000 

235 

t90,000 

85,500 

46 

182,600,000 

t36,400 

31,379 

600,910 


State  and  species. 


UNITED  STATES  TEBBITOBIES— COn. 


North  Carolina-Continued. 

Rock  bass 

Shad 

Striped  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass . . 

Sunflsh 

Warmoutb  bass 

North  Dakota: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass. . 

Rainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Ohio: 

Brook  trout 

Buffalo  fish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass.. 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 


Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass. 

Steelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

Whitefish 


Yellow  perch. 


Oklahoma: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass. 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Sunflsh 

Yellow  perch 

Oregon: 

Black-spotted  trout 


Brook  trout. 


ChinofA  salmon. 


Grayling 

Rainbow  trout. 
Silver  salmon . . 


Steelhead  salmon. 

Pennsylvania: 

Brook  trout 


Number. 


;{ 


Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Lake  herring 

Lake  trout 

Large  mouth  black  bass 

Pike  perch i 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 


Steelhead  salmon 

Sunfish 

Whiteflsh 

Yellow  perch ., i 

Rhode  Island: 

Small  mouth  black  bass 

South  Carolina: 

Brook  trout 


Catfish.. 
Crappie. 


;{ 


3.000 

tW,  459, 000 

125,530,000 

1.500 

14,990 

IS5 

6.200 
S^ 
1,390 
l,5iW) 
5,360 
700 

530 

4,3J0 

t62,0a0,0r»> 

5,4t«> 

6,4lH 

t42, 500,  Olio 

•21,  ecu) 

2,7a) 

4.0iH> 

tS7,0i» 

16,(150 

♦25,0lt» 

9.S5(> 

t^04,600,0l«» 

♦25,000,  («»«> 

tl6,O00.OiiO 

575 

2,aio 

2,Ma 

S,7*0 

95,9(^> 

Mk) 

4,  ltv-> 
4.'k> 

13.nni) 

t50,O»> 

l.UV 

♦i,3no,ooi» 
ti,sn,.v*» 

ll,4l2.fv-n> 
57.*!»vt 

iin.iifio 
♦ao.'Tim 

l,662,4Jil 

l3.Tn> 

♦114,300.Uli> 
♦30.  UV 

•4,aoo.tv^ 

flMO.**^! 
♦30.«*M 
2SI.4.'k» 

♦5i1.<«iX> 
II.  kv, 

♦32,3*1. '.■!> 

>30 

t2,000 

9.«\W 
2QU 
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Summary,  by  species,  of  distribution  offish  and  eggs  to  all  applicants^  fiscal  year 

19iS$ — Continued. 


state  and  species. 


UNITED  8TATV8  TEBBITOBHA— COO 

South  CardUna— Continued. 

Large  mouth  black  bass 

Rain  bow  trout 

Sunfish 

Warmouth  bass 

South  DakoU: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Larire  mouth  black  bass 

IxxJi  Leven  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

Sunfish 

Ydlow  perch 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Laii;emouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Sunflah 

Yellow  perch 

Texas: 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

Utah: 

Brook  trout 

Lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout 

Vermont: 

Brook  trout 

Lake  trout 

Landlocked  salmon 

Pike  perch 

Rainbow  trout 

Smallmouth  bUck  bass 

Steelhead  salmon 

Yellow  perch 

Virnnia: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Shad 

Smallmouth  black  bass 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Washington: 

Blackspotted  trout , 

Brook  trout 

Chinook  salmon 

Chum  salmon 

Grayling 


Number. 


{ 


{ 


{ 


tl(»,145 

11H,100 

29,000 

8,310 

fiOO 

249,360 
5fi0 

seo 

4,950 

27,000 

105,500 

1,150 

100 

t3,000 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

10,395 

*50,000 

101,800 

9,075 

5,655 

13,800 

80 

37,500 

565 

576,520 

845 

85,060 

♦250,000 

83,260 

*100,000 

553,500 

tfioo,ooo 

60,000 

•26,000 

tl49,465 

7,940 

3,125 

t5, 237, 500 

9,000 

524 

♦60,000 

15,000,000 

65,200 

004 

2,165 

tl7,764 

66,500 

267,700 

13,435 

tl9,963,600 

tlO,000 

375 

38,600 

tl24,239,200 

10,000 
120,400 
40,255,010 
fl,  540,000 
14,027,620 
1226,000 


State  and  species. 


UNfTSD   8TATE8  TKBRITOBIKS-COn. 

Washington— Continued . 

Humpback  salmon 

Rainbow  trout 


Silver  salmon 

Sock'eye  salmon. 
Steelhead  salmon. 


West  Virginia: 

Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Largemouth  black  bass. 

Rainbow  trout 

Rock  bass 

Smallmouth  black  bass. 

Sunfish 

Yellow  perch 

Wisconsin: 

B  rook  trout 

Buffaloflsh 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Fresh-water  drum 

Lake  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass. 
Pike  and  pickerel 


{ 


Pike  perch 

RainDow  trout. 


Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Whitefish 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous  fishes. 
Wyoming: 


Blackspotted  trout. 


Brook  trout 

Catfish 

Lake  trout 

Largemouth  black  bass. 
Loch  Leven  trout 


Rainbow  trout. 
Rock  bass 


rOREION  COUNTBIE8. 


Canada: 

Blackspotted  trout.. 

Landlocked  slam(m. 

Rainbow  trout,  .fll. 

Whitefish 

Csechoslovakia: 

Rainbow  trout 

Switzerland: 

Lake  trout 

Rainbow  trout 


Total  output  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1922 


Number. 


I 


909,400 

12,000 

1000,000 

10,964,940 

t4, 200,000 

7,702,366 

♦123;000 

365,800 

148,430 

625 

lOO 

19,000 

6,445 

864,160 

1,200 

ta6,ooo 

3,076 
fl,  500,000 

760,240 

1,185,355 

7,421,240 

26,488,666 

14,706,310 

3,280 

tl,  775, 000 

95,880 

62,932 

t450,O0O 

34,050 

125,800 

152,933 

1,240 

19,494,490 

13,300 

*21,600,000 

847, 170 

4,030,460 

♦250,000 

168,400 

106,500 

402,750 

3,000 

♦100,000 

3,000 

9,000 

♦440,240 

t80,000 

586,500 

1,000 


♦200,000 

♦100,000 

♦450,000 

461,192,000 

♦100,000 

♦50,000 
♦50,000 


5,125,101,320 


168         gommebce  and  labor  appropriation  bill,  1924. 

Thursday,  November  16,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

STATEMENT   OF  ME.   S.   W.   STEATTOIT,   DIEECTOE  BUEEATI 
OF  STANDAEDS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  COMMEECE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have  a  general  statement 
of  the  work  you  have  done  in  tne  last  vear. 

Mr.  Strattox.  The  bureau  has  worked  under  considerable  disad- 
vantages during  the  past  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  unable 
to  adjust  statutory  salaries  and  that  the  industries  in  the  depart- 
ments are  all  demanding  much  more  work  than  ever  before.  The 
estimates  submitted  this  year  are  the  same  as  those  submitted  last 
year  as  to  items,  with  some  few  changes.  I  think  there  are  no  in- 
creases over  the  estimates  submitted  last  year.  There  is  but  one 
new  item.  The  amounts  specified  in  our  estimates  are  in  some  items 
different,  due  to  the  reductions  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  salary  item,  though,  remains  unchanged — 
$432,360. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  were  asked  to  submit  salary  increase  in  another 
form.  It  has  been  done,  and  I  presume  it  will  take  its  regular 
course.  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  question 
again,  as  the  committee  understands  it  and  it  is  covered  in  the  hear- 
ings of  last  year. 

APPARATUS,  MACHINERY,  TOOLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  apparatus  and  machinery  account  remains  the 
same,  $75,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  same  as  this  year.  It  covers  the  equipment 
necessary,  including  repairs,  replacements,  new  equipment,  and 
general  maintenance  of  the  mechanical  plant. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS  TO   BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  same  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings, 
$20,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  item  of  the  repairs  and  alterations 
to  buildings  covers  the  painting  and  any  changes  that  are  made. 
There  are  one  or  two  of  tne  more  recent  buildings  that  are  still  to  be 
painted  on  the  inside.  With  this  amount  each  year  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  something,  but  not  enough  to  do  the  whole  of  the 
paintine  at  one  time.  Several  of  the  buildmgs  have  reached  an  age 
where  me  exterior  woodwork  and  roof  should  be  painted.  In  fact, 
we  handled  one  or  two  out  of  this  fund  last  year.  That  fund  will 
just  about  enable  to  keep  our  buildings  going. 

FUEL,  heat,  light,  AND  POWER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  estimate  for  fuel  and  light  and  power  is  the 
same? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  The  same  as  last  year.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
on  account  of  the  increased  expenses  in  all  these  things  to  keep  within 
your  limits,  but  we  have  cut  down  other  things.  The  item  is  a  general 
item  and  by  making  adjustments  within  we  have  been  able  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  price  of  fuel.  That  is,  we  have  had  to  do  it 
at  the  expense  of  other  things. 

GRADING,  CONSTRUCTION   OF  ROADS  AND  WALKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Your  estimate  for  grading  and  construction  of  roads 
and  walks  remains  the  same. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  again  after  the  usual  care  of  the  groimds, 
which  takes  probably  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  fund,  the  remainder 
each  year  is  put  into  permanent  roads.  Our  roads  are  in  part  tempo- 
rary cinder  roads  but  each  year  we  build  a  little  to  replace  the  old 
roads,  and,  by  the  way,  we  are  doing  that  with  our  cinder  concrete. 
During  the  winter  we  save  our  cinders  from  the  bpiler  and  mix 
cement  with  them  and  it  makes  a  very  good  road  except  where  there 
is  heavy  traffic.  We  are  now  completing  a  piece  of  tnat  road,  per- 
haps a  thousand  feet,  and  last  year  we  got  m  as  much.  The  only 
thing  we  buy  there  is  the  cement;  it  makes  a  much  better  road  than 
we  thought  it  would.  In  some  places  where  there  is  heavy  hauling  we 
must,  of  course,  put  in  a  more  solid  road. 

FUEL,   HEAT,   LIGHT,   AND   POWER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  separate  in  that  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions for  heat  and  light  and  various  items  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  do  not  see  it  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  last  item  we  just  had. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Under  general  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  80.  Will  you  give  us  a  recapitulation  there 
for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  carefully  itemized  here,  on  page  80,  the  last 
column. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  one  that  I  have  reference  to  particu- 
larly, page  79,  for  fuel,  heat,  light,  and  power. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  follows  the  wording  of  the  Budget.  The 
expenditures  under  the  item  of  fuel,  heat,  light,  power,  and  office 
expenses  are  shown  on  page  80,  which  we  have  very  carefully  men- 
tioned in  each  one  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  page  80  may  just  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

(The  page  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Estimated. 
1924. 


Estimated, 
1923. 


i^uiiplies  and  materials: 

.stationery  and  office  supplies. 

.»>undry  supplies 

( 'leaning;  and  toilet  supplies. . . 
Loal 

Tot«l  suppUes  and  materials 


S3, 75a  00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 

30,000.00 


37,050.00 


13, 75a  00 
3,000.00 

i,2oaoo 
3o,ooaoo 


37,950.00 


Expended, 
1922. 


$2,845.72 

2,555.09 

841.86 

27, 141. 46 


33.384.73 
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Commiinication  service: 

Telegraph  service 

Tel^hone  smrice 

Total  communication  service 

Travel  expenses 

Transportation  of  things  (service) 

Advertising  (service) 

Furnishing  electricity 

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses . . . 

Equipment: 

Motor  vehicle  (passenger) 

Library  stock 

Other  equipment 

Total  equipment 

Total 

RECAPITULATION. 

• 

Supplies  and  materials 

Communication  service 

Travel  expenses 

Transportation  of  things  (service) 

Advertising 

Furnishing  electricity 

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses . . . 
Equipment 

Total 

Operation  of  S-oassenger  gasoline  automobiles: 

1.  Salary  (11,200-1720) 

2.  Repair  parts,  tubes,  etc 

3.  Gasoline  and  oil 

Total 


Estimated, 
1924. 


ii,ooaw 

4,500.00 


5,500.00 


5,ooaoo 

4,500.00 

50.00 

13,50a00 

i.4oaoo 


Ada  00 

4,ooaoo 

2,4fia00 


Estimated, 
1923. 


7.100.00 


75,000.00 


37,050.00 

5, 500. 00 

5,000.00 

4,500.00 

5a  00 

13,500.00 
1,400.00 
7.100.00 


1,92a  00 
A50.00 
300.00 


2, 87a  00 


Expended, 
1922. 


li,ooaoo  i 
4,5oaoo 


5,5oaoo 


5,ooaoo 
4,5oaoo 

5a  00 

13,500.00 

i.4oaoo 


65a  00 

4,ooaoo 

2, 45a  00 


7,ioaoo 


75.ooaoo 


37,950.00 
5.500.00 

5.ooaoo 

4,500.00 

50.00 

13,600.00 

1.400.00 

7.ioaoo 
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CONTINUATION    OF    INVESTIGATION    OF    STRUCTURAL    MATERIALS. 


Mr.  Shrbvb.  Paffe  82,  for  continuation  of  the  investigation  of 
structural  materials,  such  as  stone,  clays,  cement,  etc.,  there  is 
an  increase  of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  testing  of  Gov- 
ernment materials.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  submit  manv  of 
the  principal  structural  materials  to  the  bureau  for  testing,  such  as 
all  of  the  cement  goins  into  Government  buildings.  For  instance, 
we  tested  the  structure!  materials  that  went  into  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial and  in  practically  all  Government  buildings.  That  fund  has 
been  too  small  for  several  years.  During  the  present  year  it  has 
been  necessary  to  go  without  the  testing  of  some  very  important 
cases  of  of  these  materials.  We  have  ha^  to  do  the  best  we  could 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  the  addition  of  that  amount,  which  is 
put  on  purely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  to  concentrate  their  purchases  and  to  standardize 
specifications.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  a  specification  board 
and  the  departments  are  really  cooperating  in  that  work  as  they 
never  have  before,  which  means  imiform  specifications.  They  are, 
of  course,  selected  from  commercially  good  specifications,  and  it  is 
bringing  about  the  testing  of  deliveries  of  material  used.  It  is  no 
use  to  have  specifications  and  competitive  bids  for  the  Gtovemment 
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service  without  a  careful  testing  of  deliveries.  It  leads  to  very 
serious  consequences  if  they  can  send  on  one  sample  and  then  supply 
a  very  inferior  Article.  There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  last  10  years  in  Government  buying.  People  through- 
out the  departments  are  anxious  to  correct  these  things  and  the 
bureau  has  been  of  great  assistance.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  it  has 
made  it  possible,  and  it  is  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  Government 
service  and  saves  duplication  of  this  work  of  testing  in  all  the  depart- 
ments. I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  departments  nave 
always  cooperated  in  this  work;  they  see  the  necessity  of  it.  There 
has  never  been  the  slightest  difficulty  when  they  once  learn  that  the 
facilities  are  there  and  that  they  can  dt)  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  $50,000  of  that  fund 
was  added  two  years  ago  to  cover  the  investigations  concerning 
housing  problems;  Congress  directed  the  bureau  to  do  it,  and  that 
same  amount  was  allotted  to  it  this  year,  the  same  amount  is  esti- 
mated for  the  next  year.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
results  of  that  particular  part  of  the  appropriation.  The  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  has  given  close  personal  attention  to  it,  and  he  has  a 
very  good  economist  in  charge,  there  is  gradually  being  accumulated 
the  data  necessary  to  bring  about  a  better  prografti  of  building  in 
this  country,  better  houses  at  less  money.  We  are  improving  and 
simplifying  the  building  codes  to  a  great  extent.  Under  this  fund 
there  is  at  work  a  comniittee  on  plumbing  codes  composed  of  several 
of  the  very  best  men  in  the  country,  uie  head  of  the  Plumbers' 
Association,  architects,  builders,  and  engineers,  representative  men, 
and  they  are  working  out  a  code  which  can  be  used  in  these  cheaper 
buildings  which  will  reduce  cost.  When  they  come  to  a  scientific 
question,  they  will  ask  the  bureau  to  undertake  the  investigations. 

For  example,  the  plmnbers  of  the  United  States  have  insisted  that 
we  can  only  nave  a  4-inch  standpipe  in  the  sewage  system  of  the  house. 
Many  architects  and  engineers  have  thought  for  some  time  that  a 
3-inch  pipe  would  do,  for  many  years  the  two  sides  had  this  con- 
troversy.. Each  one  stood  fast.  Now,  this  code  committee  agreed 
upon  a  series  of  experiments  to  settle  the  question,  which  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  carrying  out.  Thus  far  it  looks  as  if  the  3-inch 
stack  would  be  satisfactory.  I  heard  a  man  who  represented  the 
plumbing  interests  of  the  country  say,  *'  If  that  is  so,  and  I  think  it 
is,  it  win  save  the  country  millions  of  dollars  every  year,"  and  I 
know  that  to  be  the  case,  for  I  am  myself  engagea  in  repairing  a 
house,  some  time  ago  this  question  came  up  as  to  the  4-inch  pipes, 
but  because  of  the  r^ulations  a  4-inch  pipe  was  used,  and  yet  we 
know  that  a  3-inch  pipe  would  do  as  well.  The  city  authorities  can 
not  change  codes  without  good  evidence.  These  codes  are  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  are  meant  to  cover  their  interests 
and  in  fact  they  shotud  not  change  them  unless  they  have  the  right 
data  and  correct  information  upon  which  to  make  changes.  I 
should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a  more  definite  statement  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

STATEIfENT  BT  THB  8ECRETART  OF  COMMBRCE  CONGBRNINO  WORK  OF  THE  BUILDINO 

AND  HOUSING  DIVISION. 

The  shortage  of  some  1,000,000  dwellings,  as  a  result  of  suspended  c<mstruction 
during  the  war,  led  to  widespread  demand  for  Federal  legislation  and  assistance. 
Under  an  appropriation  from  Congress  an  investigation  of  the  situation  and  possible 
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mnedies  wis  made  by  tins  department.    Daring  the  iwyccjB  q<  the  iaqi 
conferepccs  were  held  with  the  \^uioas  bianches  of  the  bwiMine  iadi 
representatives  ol  municipai  and  civic  bodies.     It  appeared  thai  the 
due  to  fa  J  the  acute  credit  situation:  '  6  •  hi?h  prircs  of  matefial  and  lab<x^ 
burinesB  ethics  in  certain  localities;  •'/•  wasteful  practices  in  their  cmtribcti- 


•■p.  -  % 


It  was  concluded  that  the  first  two  causes  would  in  the  main  cure  thes>a«4v«i^  - 
the  general  fall  in  prices  then  in  progreag.  The  third  could  only  be  coed  fr-y  \-Lr-  •-- 
ous  action  of  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  a  larse  measure  ol  which  haF  ^^« :: 
accomplished.  It  was  concluded  that  emcijgeucY  ksislatioo  or  Govenuasnt  fina*  •=- 
was  not  desirmble.  and  that  except  for  a  \'icoroas  support  of  the  purely  roppera^i.c' 
8er\'ice  indicated  below,  the  Go\'emnient  should  keep  out  of  the  hooans  busiaea^. 

It  was  considered  on  all  aides  that  real  service  could  be  arr^omrli^faed  in  a  ireo^T^! 
aid  by  the  department  to  the  creation  of.  and  asnstance  to.  the  already  eii5ticjr  \  !- 
untary  bodies  permanently  engaged  in  developing  home  owneishin.  A  saaO  di^.  v^i'  r 
was  created  in  the  department  the  purpose  fA  which  was  to  stimulate  such  :  --a. 
activity  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  and  inl  nmation.  One  result  La*  ^-^  t 
the  creation  of  voluntarv  bureaus  in  many  mnniHpalities  for  ad\'ancement  i  h  r^r 
ownership,  and  where  aj\'ire  on  finance  and  aid  by  furnishing  desifnk?  and  spe«  i:.  -s- 
tions  of  small  houses  could  be  obtained  at  a  nominal  charge. 

Systematic  measures  of  cooperation  were  set  in  motion  in  traiie  and  civic  (-•I.  -> 
for  the  eliminating  of  waste  in  various  directions,  and  thus  a  reduction  of  c  >n5tru-  * . 
costs.    Typical  among  the  latter  actixdlie?  was  the  appointment  of  a  c*'4nxnitt4^' 
representative?  of  the  important  professional  and  ci\'ic  aasoriarions  to  fmnij 
standard  building  code,  as  it  was  the  eeneial  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
reflations  in  forctf  in  hundreds  of  different  municipalities,  founded  as  ihe>   « *-- 
without  scientific  study,  had  impo.-ed  an  unnece=Rar>-  coft  upon  building  '^i  ir  th  . 
to  20  per  cent.     Before  the  draftin;^  of  the  recommended  code  f'>r  nnall  t-»:i!^-    a 
la'ge  amount  of  experimental  work  was  carried  on  in  the  Bureau  of  Siandar^i^  x'  : 
suggestions  obtained  from  over  100  different  municipalities.    A  tentati\ie  draft  v  ^* 
then  submitted  to  some  *j75  engineers,  architects,  muni<i(^  ofiicials.  and  rp;>r»^-f '  '^- 
tives  of  the  building  industry-,  whose  useful  criticisms  were  incorporated  in  O^*-  :    ^. 
draft.    The  code  is  already  iJeing  adojited  in  some  municifjalities.     Wt"»rk  in  <  l.m::  a- 
tion  of  waste,  in  advancing  voluntary  standardization  aiKl  ins^^ection  of  qualiti*-^  a^  \ 
grades,  in  elimination  of  unnecessary'  variation  of  dimensions  of  building  mat«r:^. 
and  in  the  simpli  ication  of  specifications  have  been  undertaken  by  experts  fr --m  *  \ 
department  at  the  request  of  and  acting  in  cooperation  with  building  materia    i    - 
tractors',  and  consumers'  associations  with  gratifving  results. 

STATEMENT    BY   THE    CHIEF    DIVIBION    OF    BUILDINO    AND    HOrSIXO.    DKPABTMKNT    t.f 

COMMERCE. 

Th*»  di>'ision  of  building  and  housing  was  fonn**d  in  July,  1921,  and  p!ao»>il    i» 
tho  Bureau  of  StandarHs.    The  new  di\ision*s  activities  have  center*Nl  largely  j\    :  _• 
thrv^  lin^s:  <  ] )  Statistics.  (2i  technical  8er\nce  for  mtinicipalities.  >3i  eliminati>  ri     . 
wast^?  within  the  construction  industry. 

<  1  >  StaiMrsf. — In  this  in  Id  an  effort  has  been  made  to  coordinate  the  fundam>  !.•  .. 
figure*  on  volume  of  building:  prices,  production,  and  cnnsumpti.>n  of  luil    .    > 
mdU'TiaXa:  capacity  of  th**  diiiorent  parts  of  tht;  construct  i- n  inar.str^*:  am«'Tn» 
t^f nancy  and  home  own'^rship.  etc.    This  data,  which  is  of  basic  importanct*  t*^  :'•  • 
construction  industry  and  to  the  public,  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  cosirdinji't  • 

i'l)  T*chnkal  strvicf  f^.r  municipalilUx, — The  governments  of  our  iudi\i<iua]  ii^i*- 
U)wn*'.,  an«l  nllag^'S  have  certain  common  problems  conneciM  with  th»'  \>ii'.  *..  j 
iu'lustry  in  which  great  !'a\ing  can  I^e  eftVcteJ  through  centralized  rf^earrh.  ar  i  :» 
which  gr^at'T  uniformity  of  practice  would  greatly  wnetit  the  c«iuntr>-  as  a  wh  *-. 
One  committee  of  prominent  engineers  and  architects  has  been  e^^talilishetl  in  'N 
divL'-i  )n  of  building  an  1  housing  to  formulate  recommended  requirements  for  Loc. 
buil  .ing  odes  or  n-gii  latin ns. 

Minlmitm  thirhrnas Jar  walls. — The  committee  is  recommending  a  minimum  thi« -.- 
ness  of  8  inch^  fir  bnctc  walls  in  one  and  two  story  dwellings  and  hopes  to  bring  sN ..:: 
great ''r  uniformity  in  this  and  other  equally  fundamental  requirements  by  muniCA^  ai 
governments  for  i«malI-hou.^e  construction.  A  special  subcommittee  is  working  «•'- 
code  requir  ments  for  nlumbing  syfetems.  At  present  the  codes  in  some  dti^e  re<]'.;r» 
unnecesaaiily  expenaiYe  installations,  and  it  hae  been  difficult  for  manufactmvrb  « i 
plumbing  fixture  to  standardize  th^  products  on  account  of  these  varying  retjiiie- 
ments. 

The  spread  of  zoning  in  American  cities  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  during  the  ph^: 
six  years  and  in  some  cities  ill-considered  zoning  schemes  ha\'e  been  proposed.    1  he 
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Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  asBiBtance  of  several  distinguinguiBhed  specialists 
has  been  analyzing  the  subject  with  great  thoroughness  and  its  work  in  ttia  field 
should  help  American  cities  to  avoid  the  great  waste  of  scrapping  valuable  buildings^ 
so  common  in  American  cities  as  a  result  of  undirected  growth. 

What  ordinances  reaulate. — ^Most  American  zoning  ordinances  regulate  (1)  the  use 
to  which  land  may  oe  put,  such  as  for  residences,  commercial  buildings,  or  heavy 
industrv;  (2)  the  maximum  height  of  buildings;  and  (3)  the  area  of  lots  that  may  be 
utilized.  Cities  are  divided  into  different  classes  of  districts  in  which  restrictions: 
are  applied  in  accordance  with  the  present  character  of  each  district  and  the  probable 
future  development  of  the  district  and  the  city  as  a  whole. 

(3)  EliminatijOt.  of  vaste. — The  Department  of  Commerce  is  cooperating  with  the 
different  elements  of  the  construction  industry  in  their  efforts  to  .eliminate  waste 
and  provide  better  housing  at  less  cost.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  in  touch  with  the 
groups  of  public-spirited  business  men  and  citizens  who  in  many  cities,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia, have  enaeavored  t^  lengthen  the  building  season  so  that  workers  in  the 
building  trades  will  not  be  idle  for  several  months  in  the  year,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  department  is  also  maldng  studies  of  the  methods  of  building  and  the  best 
building  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  improving  house  designs  the  department  cooperates  with  the 
Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  which,  through  its  local  divisions,  makes  small  house 
piaoj  suited  for  the  different  climates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  really,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  best  things 
the  bureau  is  doing,  settling  a  great  many  questions  for  diifereni 
interests  about  which  there  is  controversy,  and  the  question  must  be 
setued  by  the  establishment  of  facts  rather  than  a  controversy.  It 
comes  up  in  all  of  this  code  work.  The  bureau  is  interested  in  quite 
a  large  number  of  them. 

We  are  performing  experiments  for  the  building  code  committee  as 
well.  This  same  fund  provides  for  a  sunilar  committee  which  is 
handling  a  building  code;  Questions  come  up  there  as  to  what  char- 
acter of  material  can  be  allowed  in  the  buildings,  how  thick  walls 
should  be,  whether  the  new  types  of  walls  should  be  allowed,  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety,  they  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  many 
such  questions.  We  are  now  carrying  on  under  another  appropri- 
ation a  study  to  determine  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  materials, 
making  quite  a  mmiber  of  experiments  where  the  materials  are  put 
in  their  actual  form  as  used  in  ouildings,  put  before  a  furnace,  and  the 
fire-resisting  properties  are  actually  measured.  This  is  true  of  the 
heatr-resistance  properties  as  well  as  the  strength  of  materials. 

Just  at  present  it  is  the  custom  to  roll  old  rails  and  old  structural 
material  into  the  reenforcing  bars  of  concrete.  Now,  it  is  claimed 
by  some  that  this  should  not  be  allowed,  that  it  is  not  strong  enough, 
and  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  bureau;  we  have  secured 
actual  materials  and  the  results  are  nearly  ready  for  the  Code  Com- 
mittee. When  it  is  settled  in  that  way  the  public  will  have  confidence 
in  it  and  it  quiets  the  controversy.  However,  this  particular  increase 
of  $20,000  was  put  on  to  cover  tlie  additional  testing  purchases  of 
Government  materials,  which  should  be  cared  for  at  once,  but  the 
question  of  investigation  of  such  materials  is  of  vastly  greater  im- 
portance to  the  public. 

MAINTENANCE   AND  OrERATTON   OF  TESTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  testing  machines,  from  $30,000  to  $35,000. 

Mr.  Strattdn*  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  discarded  the 
plant  at  Pittsburgh  and  moved  it  up  here.    Where  this  fund  formerly 
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carried  a  large  emery  machine  at  this  place  it  will  now  care  for  the 
machine  that  was  formerly  at  Pittsburgh.  It  will  hardly  cover  the 
two  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  materials  but  we  have  helped 
it  out  some  by  paying  for  the  moving  and  for  some  of  the  preparation 
of  the  places  from  other  funds,  funds  which  are  available  for  that 

?urpose,  otherwise  we  could  not  get  along  with  this  for  the  next  year. 
ou  will  be  interested  to  know  that  those  two  machines  are  used  a 
vary  large  part  of  the  time  on  Government  work,  a  much  larger 
amount  than  I  had  ever  expected. 

There  are  many  large  materials,  many  kinds  of  construction  which 
must  be  tested.  For  example,  the  Navy  Department  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  structure  of  the  dirigible  airships.  If  we  can  make 
them  safe,  we  have  the  helium  gas  here  and  we  can  lead  the  world 
in  such  construction.  These  airships  have  failed  structurally,  due  to 
the  fact  perhaps  that  they  have  been  increased  in  size  in  advance  of 
our  knowledge  of  their  construction.  Now,  the  Navy  Department 
has  taken  the  best  design  and  have  constructed  full-sized  members 
of  the  frame,  which  have  been  tested  in  the  bureau's  large  macliine. 
Perhaps  as  many  as  100  of  them  have  been  actually  test^,  and  they 
have  verified  the  strength  of  these  built-up  girders  before  they  are 
actually  put  into  place. 

Then  there  is  another  instance  of  how  these  machines  are  used. 
It  comes  from  the  public,  a  large  bridge  planned  across  the  Delaware 
River  near  Philadelphia;  in  a  certain  part  of  the  design  they  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  the  strength  of  a  certain  form  of  member  and  the  need 
for  it  was  so  great  that  they  protested  at  the  moving  of  this  machine. 
We  are  getting  both  of  these  machines  together  in  a  large  room  built 
for  the  piu*pose;  all  of  this  kind  of  equipment  is  being  installed  in 
one  place. 

For  example,  the  emery  machine  is  in  one  of  the  other  buildings, 
and  we  should  have  moved  it  during  the  summer  exQept  for  the  fact 
that  these  people  insisted  that  it  be  kept  where  it  is  until  those 
members  were  tested.  Of  course  they  pay  for  the  test,  and  we  do 
it  in  this  case  because  it  is  the  only  machine  large  enough  to  do  it. 
The  importance  of  the  tests  is  so  great  that  they  will  not  let  us  move 
it  until  they  are  made.  These  are  two  illustrations,  one  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  and  one  on  the  outside,  of  the  work  that  is  going  on 
with  these  machines. 

INVESTIGATION     OF     FIRE-RESISTING     PROPERTIES    OF     BUILDING 

MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  87,  for  investigation  of  fire-resisting  properties 
of  building  materials,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  same  estimate  as  last  year.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  this  is  used  to  get  the  facts  to  facilitate  the 
making  of  a  correct  building  code.  I  should  say  the  greatest  item 
of  waste  in  this  country  is  the  loss  by  fire  of  buildings.  In  the 
question  of  prevention  of  waste  by  fire,  they  sometimes  use  unneces- 
sarily rigid  construction,  whereas  if  they  knew  what  materials  would 
stand,  perhaps  the  cheaper  thing  would  do.  We  find  in  this  work 
that  the  common  wood  partition  plastered  on  each  side,  oonstnicted 
in  a  way  that  air  can  not  get  in  it,  is  a  ^eat  deal  more  fire  resistiiig 
than  was  thought.    In  a  great  many  cities,  certain  constructions, 
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especially  certain  modern  constructions  involving  new  kinds  of 
materials,  are  not  allowed  and  must  be  tested  out  for  their  strength 
and  fire-resisting  property  before  they  can  be  permitted  in  buildiqg 
construction.  1  Know  of  no  other  fund  or  work  in  the  bureau  that 
has  been  productive  of  more  profitable  results  to  the  public  than  this 
of  the  investigation  of  fire  resistance  of  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  the  public  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
researches  ?    What  have  you  done  to  give  them  publicity  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Through  the  publications.  In  the  first  case,  when 
materials  of  this  kind  are  published  there  is  sent  an  abstract  of  the 
paper  to  all  of  the  technical  journals  we  think  would  be  interested. 
We  simply  prepare  an  abstract  and  tell  them  that  the  publication 
is  ready  and  can  be  had  at  the  Government  printers  at  the  usual 
price  and  tell  them  the  price.  That  works  very  well  because  in  these 
days  every  interest  is  organized  and  they  aU  have  their  technical 
journals  and  the  people  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  if  they  know 
that  it  exists  are  penectly  wilUng  to  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  it 
and  pay  the  price  which  is  small. 

Mr.  Griffin.  StiU  builders  seem  to  be  going  on  where  a  partition 
is  necessarv  with  the  construction  of  the  old  fashioned  partition  of 
boards  and  strips  upon  which  they  place  plaster  boards  of  lath  and 
plaster.  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  we  must  reach  them  through  the  codes 
because  the  code  prescribes  in  the  city  what  they  can  or  can  not  do. 
Some  of  the  newer  materials  are  a  great  deal  better  than  people 
would  think  and  some  forms  of  construction  are  better  than 
supposed.     It  is  a  matter  of  suitable  test. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  tested  those  new  building  boards  that  are 
in  general  use  to-dtnr  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  war  we  tested  a  great  many 
for  the  Quartermaster  and  have  since  been  occasionally  called  upon 
to  test  tnenj  for  the  public.  We  have  fairly  complete  information 
regarding  them.  Of  course,  new  ones  are  coming  up  all  the  time. 
They  are  coining  into  use  very  rapidly;  they  are  working  up  waste 
materials  into  some  sort  of  building  material,  and  it  is  a  very  useful 
thing  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  find  them  fire  resisting? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases.  In  other  cases  they  are  not 
intended  to  be.  They  are  fairly  good.  Of  course  those  which  are 
constructed  for  that  purpose  are  fire-resisting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  the  plaster  board  that  I  have  seen  seems  to  be 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  the  interior  seems 
to  be  made  of  plaster  of  some  kind  and  it  is  covered  on  each  side  with 
that  layer  of  paper  or  some  similar  substance. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  paper  is  only  to  give  it  surface  for  taking  the 
paint  or  paper  or  whatever  is  put  on  it.  That  style  of  board  is  con- 
sidered very  good  in  many  cases  as  to  fire  resisting  purposes,  whereas 
some  of  them  are  purely  paper  and  allowable  for  some  uses,  but  are 
not  fire  resisting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  there  is  another  board  that  seems  to  be  made 
up  of  laminations  of  paper  or  some  other  substance. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Thev  treat  many  of  these  paper  boards  so  that 
they  become  more  or  less  fireproof.  That  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, the  treatment  of  materials  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  published  a  brochure  on  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  not  say  whether  we  have  on  the  boards  alone, 
but  we  have  a  lot  of  information  regarding  it.  I  do  not  think  so 
as  yet.  But  there  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  not  in  the  future 
because  we  are  now  engaged  along  tnat  line  of  work. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    STANDARDS    OF    PRACTICE    OP    PUBLIC  UTILITLES. 

SUCH   AS   GAS,   ELECTRIC   LIGHT,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  investigation  of  the  standards  of  practice  and 
methods  of  measurements  of  public  utiHties  such  as  gas,  electric 
light,  electric  power,  water,  telephone,  central  station  heating, 
etc.,  there  is  an  addition  of  $10,000  to  the  appropriation,  making  it 
$95,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  original  estimate  was  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  and  we  were  cut  by  the  Budget  to  $95,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  had  $85,000  for  1923. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  work  has  become  so  important  in  connection 
with  the  public  utility  services  throughout  the  coimtry  that  we  have 
for  several  years  felt  it  ought  to  be  increased  and  have  submit teii 
estimates  accordingly.  Just  a  few  days  ago  there  was  a  meeting  at  the 
bureau  of  several  engineers  of  the  public  utdities  commissions — that  i^, 
quite  a  number  of  them — all  interested  in  this  thing,  and  asking  the 
bureau  to  give  them  more  information  than  it  has  m  the  past.  The 
regulation  of  public  utilities  has  come  to  be  a  permanent  thing  and 
there  is  a  continued  desire  to  base  such  regulation  upon  the  facts. 
The  commissions  are  not  affected  politically  as  much  as  they  used  to 
be.  They  are  employing  engineers  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
base  the  regulations  upon  the  facts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fair  to 
both  the  company  and  the  public.  The  bureau  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  bring  about  confidence  between  the  commissions  and  the  public 
utility  companies.  It  is  a  place,  and  about  the  only  place,  which  is 
neutral  to  which  these  people  can  go  for  an  unbiased  opinion  on  these 
points,  for  example,  as  to  what  the  heating  power  of  gas  should  he 
under  certain  conditions.  The  bureau  in  this  last  year  has  been 
taking  up  an  investigation  as  to  the  flow  of  gas  in  pipes;  in  the  large 
pipes  used  in  the  natural-gas  region,  where  the  cities  are  supplied 
with  gas  conveyed  in  large  pipes,  the  saving  in  one  case  alone  amounted 
to  practically  what  the  bureau  cost  for  a  year — the  whole  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Saving  to  whom ! 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  the  public.  It  aU  comes  out  of  the  public. 
This  waste  was  due  to  leakage.  The  gas  was  measured  by  meters, 
and  the  people  pay  for  what  is  metered,  but  this  leakage  was  of 
course  charged  for  m  the  price  of  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  tne  leakage  between  the  meter  and  the  point 
of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases  but  not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  that  event  the  loss  would  be  upon  the  gas  users. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  think  it  comes  to  the  gas  user  in  all  cases,  because 
even  in  the  case  of  leakage  in  the  main,  if  that  waste  or  loss  is  10  per 
cent  the  cost  goes  to  the  users  just  the  same.  It  would  finally  land 
on  the  public;  it  usually  does. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  user  is  only  supposed  to  pay  for  the  gas  regis- 
tered and  metered. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  But  if  there  is  a  loss  in  the  main  from  where  it  is 
produced  to  wherever  it  is  going — it  may  be  quite  a  number  of 
miles — if  they  lose  in  transit,  that  would  simply  be  charged  up  as 
the  cost  of  the  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  it  would  enter  into  the  problem  of  determining 
what  was  the  fair  price  for  the  gas  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Absolutely.  In  that  same  field  the  gas  companies 
have  become  quite  interested  in  the  problem  of  the  saving  of  gas, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  the  bureau  has  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion, quite  a  serious  scientific  investigation,  as  to  how  gas  burners 
should  be  used,  the  actual  conditions  on  the  stoves,  and  it  has  devel- 
oped some  most  interesting  results  which  the  gas  companies  them- 
selves are  promulgating  and  giving  to  the  public,  which  will  result  in 
an  enormous  economy  m  the  domestic  use  of  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin,  That  was  covered  in  your  brochure  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  we  are  continuing  it.  Last  year  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  natural  gas,  while  this  year  it  relates  to  artificial  gas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  been  receiving  an  appropriation  since  1915 
for  this  particular  activity,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
indicate  in  some  way  just  what  accomplishments  your  bureau  has 
made. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  want  me  to  state  it  in  the  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  think  it  ought  to  be  segregated,  what  you  have 
done,  with  regard  to  gas,  electric  light,  water,  power,  telephones,  etc. 

Mr.  Stratton.  An  excellent  suggestion.  I  think  that  is  the.  one 
good  reason  for  having  these  lump  sums.  Those  interested  sometimes 
ask  why  not  combine  those  sums  all  in  one.  By  having  these  various 
lump  sums  for  specific  purposes  you  have,  at  least,  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  that  is  done.  A  definite  sum  is  confined  to  a  definite 
kind  of  work.  We  can  specify  here  the  work  comes  under  five  heads, 
gas,  electricity,  electrolysis,  etc.,  and  I  will  insert  here  a  statement 
as'  to  what  has  been  done  in  each  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  BUREAU  IN  INVESTIGATION  OF  STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE  OF 

PUBLIC   UTILrriBS. 

The  public  utilities  fund  provides  for  the  developraeit  of  standards  of  Quality  and 
practice  involved  in  the  production,  distribution  and  sale  of  the  various  puolic  utility 
products,  such  as  electricity  and  gas  for  both  power  and  lighting,  telephone  service, 
water,  and  so  forth.  The  State  and  city  officials  eagi-gei  in  the  preparation  of  laws, 
ordinances  or  regulations  concerning  public  utilities,  as  well  as  public  utility  com- 
panies, are  in  need  of  such  standards  and  recognize  the  necessity  for  uniformity. 
This  involves  many  investigations  of  the  most  difficult  kind  concerning  the  funda- 
mental principles  involved.  In  general,  this  standardization  and  the  investigations 
iovolvea  are  divided  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 

Telephone  seririre  standards. — A  circular,  No.  112,  entitled  "Telephone  service," 
has  been  prepared  and  it  has  already  met  with  great  favor  both  with  the  public  and 
with  all  telephone  interests  because  of  its  value  in  bringing  about  better  and  more 
efficient  telephone  service.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  had  letters  of  appreciation 
from  interested  parties  in  this  country  and  from  all  corners  of  the  civilized  world. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Govern- 
ment telephone  service,  and  economies  amounting  to  approximately  $60,000  annually 
have  already  resulted,  and  a  revision  of  the  schedule  will  save  still  more.  This  saving 
has  been  made  by  improving  the  telephone  service  rather  than  impairing  it  through 
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the  elimination  of  unnecessary  switchboards,  tie  lines,  reduction  of  personnel,  and 
the  removal  of  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  appurtenances.  A  letter  of  appreciatioo 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  effecting  this  economy  in  beualf  of  the 
Government  was  sent  to  this  bureau  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  date  of  July 
14, 1922,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached.  Owing  to  the  continuation  of  this  investigatioii 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  present  annual  saving  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $60,000. 

The  bureau's  telephone  section  has  made  reports  and  studies  which  have  made  for 
efficiency  and  econom v  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  work  of  the 
telephone  section  to  tfie  Government  alone  is  no  doubt  equal  to  the  entire  sum  that 
has  Deen  spent  for  public  utiUtv  work. 

Gas  sermce  standards. — The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  issued  a  circular.  No.  32, 
entitled  "Standards  for  gas  service.''  These  standards  have  been  adopted  by  nearly 
all  cities.  Service  inspections  are  made  at  the  request  of  State  commismons.  For 
example,  a  special  investigation  of  the  gas  service  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  made 
at  the  request  of  that  city,  the  results  of  which  will  be  available  to  all  cities  having 
similar  conditions.  A  gas  safety  code  is  in  preparation.  Piping  rules  have  already 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  An  investigation  of  the 
principles  involved  in  gas  burners  and  the  questions  involved  in  their  proper  use  Ins 
lead  to  startling  information  as  to  the  great  waste  of  fuel  in  using  many  of  these  de\*ices. 
The  information  will  lead  directly  to  the  improvement  of  such  apparatus  and  its  use. 
The  information  that  the  bureau  has  developed  has  been  reprinted  thousands  ol 
times  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  Woman's  Home  Compan> 
ion.  and  public  utilities  journals.  It  is  believed  that  the  saving  in  gas  to  the  country 
during  the  present  year  will  amount  to  many  million  dollars,  and  that  many  thousand 
dollars  will  oe  saved  by  the  avoidance  of  litigation  because  of  the  information  this 
bureau  has  available  and  the  standards  for  gas  service  that  it  has  set  forth. 

Electrolysis  investiguiions. — Electrolysis  is  the  corrosion  which  is  caused  in  under- 
gound  pipe  systems  due  to  stray  currents  (electric),  which  result  generally  fr<Mn  the 
use  of  tne  ground  as  the  return  line  in  many  systems  of  electric  distribution.  Sur>*e)7 
of  the  conditions  which  produce  electrolysis  are  being  made  in  typical  localities.  Id 
these  public  officials  and  the  utility  companies  cooperate,  ana  eventaully  better 
methods  for  electrolysis  mitigation  will  be  prescribed.  Many  cities  have  requested 
assistance  in  this  respect.  Tne  electrolysis  nuisance  has  been  the  cause  of  enormous 
controversies  and  much  litigation  between  electric  railway  companies  and  the  com- 
panies having  underground  pipe  systems.  This  bureau  has  set  a  standard  of  procedure 
tor  the  mitigation  of  electrolysis,  which  has  .largely  obviated  disputes,  and  it  has 
developed  an  instrument  which  makes  it  easy  to  establish  the  facts  as  to  the  presence 
of  stray  currents.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  saving  to  the  country  has  been  many 
times  greater  than  the  amount  expended  by  the  bureau  in  this  work. 

The  standards  of  practice  involved  in  (he  coTistnictvm  and  operatum  of  po^rtr  lints. — A 
safety  code  governing  such  practice  was  prepared  and  is  being  revised.  It  has  become 
national  in  character.  An  engineering  data  book  to  supplement  the  code  is  in  pre^^ 
aration.  A  special  illustrated  edition  of  the  code  is  bemg  prepared  for  linemen  and 
other  workmen.  A  unification  of  crossing  specifications,  covering  crossover  railway:*, 
is  in  progress.  State  and  city  officials  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  bureau 
for  aa vice  in  re^ud  to  standards  of  practice  involved  in  this  branch  of  public  utilities. 

The  results  accomplished  thus  far  have  been  worth  all  that  the  country  has  spent 
on  this  work  through  the  saving  of  lives,  the  elimination  of  litigation,  and  the  im- 
provement of  service. 

Treasury  Department. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jultt  U,  '92'. 

Dear  Doctor  Stratton:  The  chief  coordinator  has  referred  to  me  your  letter  of 
the  7th  instant,  with  which  you  inclosed  an  itemized  list  of  economies  effected  to 
date  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  Government  telephone  systems  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  amounting  in  all  to  $46,685. 

Your  statement  has  been  presented  to  the  President,  and  he  has  expressed  himaelf 
as  being  greatly  pleased  with  the  shewing  of  economies  which  you  have  effected, 
and  has  instructea  me  to  advise  you  of  his  appreciation  of  your  efforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  O.  Klobbsr, 
Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bvdf/et 
Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton, 

Director  Bureau  of  Standards . 
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Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  a  very  important  investigation  going  on 
under  this  fund,  in  regard  to  corrosion  to  pipes  underground.  One 
of  the  most  serious  wastes  is  due  to  corrosion  of  brass,  iron,  and  all 
metal  pipes  imderground.  In  some  cases  they  deteriorate  very 
rapidly  miile  in  other  cases  not  so  rapidly.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  specimens  buried  over  the  country  in  actual  service  we  observe 
from  time  to  time  and  we  are  getting  some  very  useful  data.  In 
this  engineers  and  manufacturers  are  cooperating  and  are  greatly 
interest^. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  have  in  mind  that  you  should  have  something  on 
record  to  justify  the  continuance  of  this  appropriation  from  year  to 
year,  because  tne  average  man  looking  at  this  would  probably  say 
to  himself,  how  long  is  this  going  to  continue.  There  ought  to  come 
a  time  when  these  mvestigations  shall  cease.  In  other  words,  vour 
bureau  ought  to  come  to  the  point  where  it  has  something  definite 
accomphshed. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  very  easily  answered,  because  each  year 
we  can  imdertake  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  problems  that  need 
to  be  solved,  and  each  year  there  is  accomplished  a  certain  amount. 
We  can  show  good  results  for  the  expenditure  of  that  money  and  a 
statement  of  that  is  what  you  wish  as  I  imderstand  it.  Scientific 
work  in  connection  with  the  public  utilities  is  a  live  question  of  ever 
increasing  importance  and  long  as  the  pubhc  use  and  corporations 
make  and  sell  such  commodities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  statement,  then,  you  might  state  specifically 
what  you  have  done  in  those  various  lines  of  investigation,  what  you 
have  accomplished,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  example,  Mr.  Brown  has  suggested  to  me  one 
item  that  illustrates  very  clearly  how  these  come  up  year  after  year. 
It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  finished  and  done.  These  problems 
will  be  with  us  not  only  now  but  always  with  increasing  number. 
During  the  last  year  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  asked  us  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  telephone  service  in  the  Government  with 
a  view  to  combinations  of  equipment,  eliminations  of  unnecessary 
things,  and  so  on.  One  of  our  lines  of  investigation  in  this  public 
utility  work  is  telephone  service,  the  investigation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  telephones  work,  etc.,  so  that  when  questions  come 
as  to  the  best  form  of  service  we  can  answer  them.  We  might  just 
as  well  say  that  we  will  teach  our  children  and  get  them  all  taught 
and  then  stop  teaching  them. 

Other  individuals  grow  up  to  be  educated.  And  in  the  case  of 
public  utilities  new  problems  continually  arise,  and  hardly  a  year 
passes  that  some  state  or  city  does  not  form  a  commission. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  you  are  dealing 
with  under  the  telephone  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Take  this  problem  referred  to:  After  a  thorough 
investigation  by  our  telephone  experts  as  to  arrangements  of  tele- 
phones, their  grouping,  etc.,  he  was  enabled  to  suggest  a  rearrange- 
ment, effecting  a  saving  of  $40,000.  That  was  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  departments.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  case  of  objection.  If  there  was  it  did  not  come  to 
me.  That  is  a  specific  saving  that  was  brought  about  in  the  last 
year  with  this  fund. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  saving  to  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  S40>000  or  more.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
precedent  that  other  cities  may  follow  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  can  that  be  since  the  Government  pays  for 
its  calls  according  to  the  number  they  use  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  pay  for  leased  lines  and  stations  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  This  saving  nas  come  in  under  those  other  expenditures, 
and  it  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  chief  coordinator  acting 
under  executive  order. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  did  not  lessen  the  number  of  calls? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Possibly  by  different  combinations,  lessening  the 
necessity  for  certain  calls.  I  can  nc^  say  about  that,  but  this  is  an 
actual  savings  on  the  rentals  of  equipment  and  other  things.  I  can 
give  you  an  itemized  statement  of  it.     It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  can  easily  see  that  by  putting  one  central  station 
in  a  lai^e  building  and  establishing  various  branches  you  accom- 
plish a  saving 

Mr.  Stratton  (interposing).  A  saving  in  operators  also. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  saving  over  the  old  system  of  individual  direct 
lines. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  interesting  thing  about  that,  and  it  is  so  with 
every  problem  taken  up,  if  you  can  do  certain  tilings  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  you  can  generallyvdo  it  in  large  manufacturing  concerns. 
Many  of  these  things  apply  in  the  telephone  service  of  the  lai^  cities. 
You  work  out  any  improvement  of  that  kind  for  the  Government 
service  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  applies  to  the  general  public. 
To  even  a  greater  extent  the  public  is  greatl^r  concerned  in  all  things 
that  pertain  to  the  quality  of  telephone  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  statement  I  suggest  that  you  be  specific 
in  saying  definitely  lUst  what  you  have  accomplished  in  that  r^ard. 
Take  the  matter  ox  measurements  of  public  utilities,  such  as  gas, 
electric  light,  water,  you  might  show  there  what  system  of  measure- 
ments vou  have  found  to  be  the  best  after  experimentation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  your  final  word  is  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  give  you  a  good  illustration.  This  fund 
covers  the  study  of  electrolysis.  I  have  several  times  called  attention 
to  that  in  these  hearing,  how  the  electric  currents  when  the  sround 
is  used  as  a  return  circuit  follow  the  pipes  and  cause  corrosion,  reople 
are  understanding  that  better  now,  due  in  a  very  large  part  to  the 
bureau^s  investigations,  where  at  first  they  did  not  think  it  im]>ortant. 
Now,  there  is  a  very  excellent  committee  of  representatives  of  the 
public  utilities  or  public  service  corporations,  engineers  working  with 
the  bureau  on  that  question  of  electrolysis.  One  of  the  serious  things 
is  to  know  when  it  is  occurring  and,  before  the  damage  is  done,  to 
detect  when  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  pipes,  etc.  The  bureau  has 
developed  an  instrument  by  which  one  can  go  out  and  tell  where 
the  current  is  and  measure  it.  I  am  very  glad  you  suggested  this 
subject. 

ELECTBIC  METERS   BT  WHICH  CURRENTS   ABE  MEASURED. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  the  electric  meters  by  which  the  currents 
are  now  measured  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  examining  those  from  time  to  time  and  we 
liave  had  a  number  of  publications  covering  that  subject. 
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Mr,  Gbiffin.  How  many  electric  meters  axe  there  in  use  to-day  1 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  total  number  of  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  kinds,  number  in  kind.  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  might  be  a  dozen  or  more  makes,  out  there  are 
a  great  variety  of  them  to  cover  the  many  kinds  and  ranges  of  current 
to  be  measured. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  an  approved  form  of  electric  meter  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  there  are  as  many  as  a  dozen  different  makes 
and  then  there  must  be  meters  for  all  sorts  of  services,  so  that  alto- 
gether it  is  quit  a  large  variety.  New  ones  are  appearing  from  time 
to  time  and  they  must  be  tested. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  investigated  that  phase  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  beginning  of  the  bureau  it  is 
one  of  our  most  serious  problems  in  measuring  instruments. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  made  investigations  as  to  the  most  improved 
form  of  meter  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Continually.  One  of  the  very  first  problems  that 
came  up  in  this  field  was  from  one  of  the  departments  10  or  15  years 
ago,  and  from  that  time  on  there  have  been  a  series  of  investiga- 
tions, and  one  that  will  go  on  as  long  as  we  produce  and  use  elec- 
tricity. 

Mr.  Griffin.  All  of  these  meters  are  patented  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir-  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  made  by  the  different  makers  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  some  rivalry  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  ought  to  be.  It  is  competition  that 
brings  things  out. . 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  your  department  committed  itself  in  any  way 
to  the  respective  merits  of  these  meters  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  often  deal  with  it  in  this  way:  The  public  or  a 
department  submits  a  number  of  meters  to  us  and  we  mvestigate 
each  one,  giving  the  qualifications  of  a  tjrpe ;  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  others  is  thus  made  familiar  with  the  quality  of  a  definite 
type  of  instrument,  and  makers  take  advantage  of  tne  bureau's  finding 
to  improve  apparatus;  many  cases  of  this  could  be  cited.  This 
bureau  tries  to  establish  the  facts  through  suitable  tests  under  given 
conditions,  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that  in  testing  dennite 
lines  of  materials  or  instruments  we  fiiid  some  fault  or  some  place 
wherein  it  can  be  improved,  and  in  such  cases  let  the  manufacturer 
know  it  and  he  improves  his  product. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  on  at  least  two  of  these  problems  you  had  be- 
fore you  you  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to  gas  meters  and 
electric  meters  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  ha¥e  arrived  at  conclusions  concerning  them, 
but  the  study  and  testing  of  them  will  always  be  essential  as  long  as 
they  are  used.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  important  thin^  going 
on  in  the  bureau  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate  pubhc  good. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  opens  up  a  very  wide  field. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  a  very  wide  field  and  a  very  important  one, 
and  the  bureau  can  never  hope  to  wholly  cover  it.  We  have  from 
the  very  beginning  endeavored  to  confine  our  work  to  investigation 
of  those  standards  or  methods  that  the  public  as  a  whole  desires. 
That  is^  we  do  not  go  into  any  one  city  or  one  particular  case  and  try 
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to  take  the  place  of  the  engmeer  in  that  city.  Our  work  strengthens 
the  engineer  and  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  an  engineer  in  the  city.  I  refer  now  to  our  work  in  pubtic 
utilities  and  carried  on  under  the  fund  in  question. 

Mr.  Shreve.  tVliat  part  of  this  increased  appropriation  is  for 
equipment  ?    Any  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  in  that  fund  a  considerable  amount  of 
equipment,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  personnel.  The  very  nature 
of  the  work  is  such  that  the  personnel  is  the  large  item,  the  investi- 
gators. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  provide  for  an  increase  of  your  equipment, 
amounting  to  $3,120? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Something  like  that.  That  would  be  the  normal 
amount.  That  is  sunply  pro  rata,  judging  from  the  last  and  present 
year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  suppose  the  balance  would  be  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

TESTING  'MISCELLANEOUS   MATERIALS — ^VARNISH,    SOAP,   INKS,    CHEMI- 
CALS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  90,  testing  miscellaneous  materials,  such  as 
varnish  materials,  soap  materials,  inks,  chemicals,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  an  increase  over  the  last  appropriation  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  derives  the  benefit  of  that  work  in  this  particu- 
lar class  of  materials  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Government  services.  This  is  solely  for  serv- 
ice, the  testing  and  investigation  of  this  class  of  materials  purchased 
by  the  Government,  but  the  fact  is  that  out  of  this  testing  we  de- 
velop specifications  and  standards  for  the  Government  services.  We 
publish  those,  and  give  them  to  the  public.  Only  a  few  daj's  ago 
we  had  a  request  for  them  from  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  State 
of  New  York.     I  do  not  recall  his  exact  title. 

The  States  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  of  this  centralized 
purchasing  and  they  are  purchasing  according  to  definite  specifica- 
tions in  which  the  guide  is  the  specifications  and  methods  of  testing 
deliveries  that  we  have  worked  out  for  our  Government  service.  He 
mentioned  those  that  he  had  used  and  was  very  grateful  for  them. 
I  have  often  said  before  this  committee  in  a  case  of  this  kind  where 
testing  is  done  directly  for  the  Government  services,  the  value  to 
the  public  is  ten  times  as  ^eat,  and  here  is  a  good  illustration  of  it. 
The  fund  has  been  productive  of  far  more  good  than  the  protection 
of  the  Government  m  its  purchases. 

We  have  submitted  the  increase  there  f^  the  same  reason  that 
we  did  in  structural  material.  It  covers  paints,  oils,  and  miscellaneous 
materials,  and  we  can  not  begin  to  do  the  testibg  that  is  requested 
of  us  from  the  Grovemment  services.  Our  estimate  was  $45,000  and 
the  Budget  cut  it  $5,000.  It  should  not  have  done  it;  in  fact,  the 
estimate  was  too  low  by  far.  That  leaves  us  an  estimate  of  $10,000 
over  the  present  year.  The  cost  of  the  salaries  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  that  work  is  greater  than  before,  the  chemicals  and  ma- 
terials used  are  higher.  It  really  amounts  to  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  cover  but  very  little  more  for  this  class  of  materials  than  was 
done  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
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TESTINO  MATERIALS  FOR  PRIYATS  FIRMS. 


Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  consider  that  your  department  has  authority 
to  test  materials  for  private  individuals  or  corporations  which  may^ 
send  the  material  to  you  for  investigation  and  examination  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  We  m^e  the  rule  that  where  a  material 
is  such  that  it  can  be  handled  at  a  private  testing  laboratory  we^ 
ali^ays  advise  them  to  ^o  it,  but  we  try  to  help  those  laboratories  all 
-we  can.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dispute  between  the  purchaser  and 
the  producer,  and  we  do  a  small  amount  of  what  we  call  referee 
testing  to  settle  disputes.  We  sometimes  test  for  the  public  where 
our  machines  or  equipment  is  such  that  they  can  not  get  it  done 
otherwise.  In  fact,  with  these  laree  testing  machines  we  take  public 
tests  on  those  machines  because  they  are  the  only  ones  that  will  do 
the  work,  but,  of  course,  we  confine  it  to  urgent  cases*and  charge  for 
the  test. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  make  a  charge  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  All  commercial  testing  for  outside  parties 
is  paid  for.  But  we  would  rather  not  do  that  work,  because  we  da 
enough  of  it  for  the  Government  to  develop  methods,  and  the  ma- 
chines are  needed  for  research  or  investigation  which  give  general 
information  as  to  the  properties  of  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  done.  There  ought  to 
be  some  branch  of  the  Government  that  should  be  authorizea,  and 
if  it  is  done  the  Government  should  charge  for  it  and  the  Govern- 
ment might  obtain  a  material  revenue. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  would  take  very  large  appropriations  to  do  it,. 
and  there  would  be  very  great  objection  on  the  part  of  those  private 
testing  laboratories  who  make  a  livelihood  out  of  such  testing;  there 
are  .a  few  of  them,  but  their  work  is  largely  the  testing  of  materials: 
purchased. 

ThSTINO   OP  INKS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Take  the  question  of  inks. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  both  printing  and  writing  inks  the  bureau  has. 
done  quite  a  large  amount  of  work  with  both  of  those  inks.  The 
Government  specifications  for  writing  ink  were  worked  out  at  tho 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  those  formulae  available  to  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
the  information  that  goes  out  of  the  bureau  to  manufacturers,  which 
is  information  we  have  developed  because  of  the  Government  testing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Government  during  the  war  issued  powdered 
ink  in  small  packages. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  tested  them,  every  variety.  Every  kind  that 
was  submitted  was  sent  out  to  the  bureau  for  a  test  and  report. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  find  that  they  made  a  satisfactory  ink  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  some  cases,  yes,  sir.  They  are  for  a  particular 
purpose.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  with  inks  which  you  can 
carry  in  a  bottle,  but  were  intended  as  a  war  supply. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  made  for  an  emergency  and  carried  by  the 
Army  during  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;,  the  practice  of  investigating  new  things  that 
grew  up  during  the  war  has  continued  to  a  Targe  extent  and  very 
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properly  so.  When  a  new  thing  comes  alon^,  instead  of  being  thrust 
asioe  by  some  one  in  the  department  without  investigation,  they 
frequently  send  it  out  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  get  a  report  on 
it.  That  is  for  the  Government.  But  I  want  to  say  again  that  the 
information  that  the  bureau  gets  from  that  is  very  available  to  the 

?ublic  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  the  bureau  is  doing, 
he  bureau  pays  for  itself  every  year  in  the  work  that  it  does  for  the 
Government,  but  the  information  obtained  in  doing  it  is  given  to  tlie 
public  and  is  of  far  greater  value  in  the  long  run  from  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  a  report  for  last  year  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Yes^sir;  it  is  to  be  released  soon.     Our  report  has 
been  prepared  for  two  or  three  months,  but  I  think  the  department  has 
not  yet  released  it.     Here  are  the  proof  sheets. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    STANDARDIZATION    OF    METHODS    AND    INSTRU- 
MENTS  OF  RADIO   COMMUNICATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  on  page  91,  for  investigation  and 
standardization  of  methods  and  instruments  employed  in  radio 
communications,  an  increase  from  $30,000  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  has  been  such  a  great  demand  for  informa- 
tion regarding  radio.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  charged 
with  the  regulation  of  it  and  the  technical  questions  are  sent  to  the 
bureau.  The  Army  and  Navy  send  us  technical  and  scientific  prob- 
lems, so  that  this  fund  to  even  cope  with  thA  more  important  problems 
should  be  three  or  four  times  what  it  is.  But  in  view  of  the  instruc- 
tions from  the  Budget  we  have  submitted  only  an  increase  sufficient 
to  keep  the  work  gomg. 

If  we  can  have  this  mcrease  it  would  relieve  somewhat  the  present 
situation.     Not  all  of  it,  but  it  would  help  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  $40,000  would  aid  materially,  would  it  I 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.     The  increase  over  last  year  of  $10,000. 

DEVELOPING   COLOR  STANDARDS  AND  MEASUREMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  93,  to  develop  color  standards  and  methods 
of  manufacture  and  color  measurements,  etc. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  brought  up  earlier  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  special  Funds.  This  color-standardization  fund 
started  some  years  ago  and  we  have  worked  out  certain  lines  of 
standardization  of  colors,  and  those  problems  are  coming  in  from  all 
sorts  of  industries.  Just  a  few  weeKs  a^o,  after  the  passage  of  the 
new  tariff  act,  the  question  of  the  standardization  of  dyes  came  up 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  Where  would  we  have  been  if  we 
had  not  had  an  expert  working;  on  these  things?  Not  the  specific 
problem  involved  in  that  biU,  but  that  class  of  work,  namely  color 
standardization.  The  work  the  Treasury  Department  wanted  we 
were  ready  to  put  a  man  into  and  had  the  experts  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  working  that  out  on  a  scientific  basis.  That  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  it  means  to  the  Grovemment  to  have  certain 
things  going  on,  and  it  would  have  been  verv  difficult  to  handle  that 
without  it.  Experts  can  not  be  gotten  together  as  problems  come  up. 
The  industries  are  also  calling  for  the  standardization  of  dyes  and 
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they  are  cooperating  with  the  bureau  in  bringing  it  about.  The 
custom  has  prevailea  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  past,  especially  when 
we  importea  dyes*  to  take  concentrated  materials  and  dilute  them — 
there  was  no  standard  .of  strength.  They  are  asking  now  for  a  methpd 
of  standardizing  dye  and  its  strength.  That  is  work  that  would 
come  under  this  fund  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  And  on  that  problem  you  have  not  heretofore  worked  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  Not  on  that  phase  of  it;  but  we  were  getting  a  man 
for  the  standardizing  of  dy^  and  began  preparing  for  it  six  months 
or  more  ago,  but  since  this  bill  was  passed  tne  Treasury  Department 
has  called  for  far  more  than  we  contemplated.  It  ought  to  have  been 
done  before.  Regardless  of  the  tariff  there  is  a  great  need  in  the 
dye  industry  for  standardization  of  dyes;  otherwise  inferior  foreign 
dyes  will  be  put  on  the  market.  The  work  is  necessary  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  in  both*the  domestic  and  foreign  products. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  no  secrets  as  to  the  chemical  composition 
of  dyes? 

Air.  Stratton.  Not  in  many  cases,  but  the  standardization  is  a 
matter  apart  from  manufacture  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  that  what  Germany  banked  largely  odl,  secret 
standardization  of  dyes  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  On  secret  methods  of  manufacture.  The  question 
of  strength  is  different,  and  the  methods  of  measuring  strength  or 
quality  must  be  known  to  all  concerned,  user  as  well  as  manufacturer. 
There  is  just  as  much  need  for  standardization  of  the  color  strength 
of  dves  as  there  is  for  the  tensile  strength  of  Bome  building  materials. 
mr.  Griffin.  The  strength  of  a  dye  is  measured  by  what  standard  ? 
Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  dye,  the 
color  value.  In  the  sale  of  dyes  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  concen- 
tration or  color  strength  of  a  dye;  in  the  use  of  them  it  is  absolutely 
essential  in  order  to  follow  formulas  in  dyeing. 

STUDY  OF  MEASUREMENTS  AND  TECHNICAL  PROCESSES  IN  MANUFACTURE 

OF  POTTERY,  BRICK,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve,  The  next  item  is  to  study  methods  of  measurement 
and  practical  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  brick, 
tile,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  case  where  we  were  allowed  to  submit 
a  small  increase,  but  owing  to  the  importance  of  that  work  the' fund 
available  for  it  should  be  twice  as  much  as  it  is  because  of  the  very 
great  importance  of  the  subject  to  that  industry.  There  is  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  these  materials  to  give  them  more  infor- 
mation regarding  the  scientific  data.  It  is  a  very  large  industry 
made  up  of  many  small  imits.  It  is  perhaps  second  only  to  the  steel 
industry.  We  are  doing,  very  important  work  with  this  fund,  but  it 
is  too  small. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  continuing  yoiu:  investigations  along  the 
line  of  clay  products  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  very  wide  range  of  products. 
The  manufacturers  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  and  building  tile,  of  heavier 
clay  products,  are  asking  us  for  a  study  of  the  temperatures  of 
burning,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  conditions  necessary  to 
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produce  the  best  product.  The  question  of  refractories,  fire  brick, 
etc.,  is  of  such  ^eat  importance  at  present  that  the  entire  fund 
could  well  be  put  in  that  line  of  work  with  ^eat  profit.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  finer  materials  the  manufacturers  of  pottery  are 
asking^  us  for  compositions  that  will  make  the  best  class  of  porcelain 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  materials  used.  In  co- 
operation with  those  manufacturers  we  make  up  samples  of  the 
bodies,  as  they  are  called,  and  they  bum  them  and  send  them  back 
for  test  in  order  to  find  out  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product ; 
they  are  cooperating:  in  a  splendid  wav  in  working  out  the  best 
mixtures  of  day  and  other  ingredients  for  pottery  in  this  country. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a  few  years  ago  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  working  out  the  facts  in  this  manner,  and  were  not 
working:  together  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Next  month  the  potters* 
association  meets  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  discuss  the  work 
going  on  in  that  particular  kind  of  clay  products;  this  must  be  done 
if  our  manufacturers  are  going  to  keep  up  with  progress  elsewhere. 
It  is  having  a  very  wonderful  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  product 
in  this  country^  and  that  is  the  thing  which  is  going  to  help  us  in  the 
competition  with  Germany,  Enc^land,  and  Japan.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  pottery  that  is  coming  in  from  Japan.  I  understand 
the  situation,  and  I  understand  that  we  must  cut  down  expenses,  but 
it  would  be  money  well  spent  if  we  could  put  five  times  tne  amount 
of  that  fund  into  it  rignt  now.  It  ought  to  be  done.  I  would 
strongly  advise  increasing  the  estimate  to  double  that  submitted. 

DEVELOPING    METHODS    OF    TESTING    AND    STANDARDIZING    MACHINES, 

MOTORS,   TOOLS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  95,  to  develop  methods  of  testing  and  standard* 
izing  machines,  motors,  tools,  measuring  instruments,  and  other 
apparatus,  and  ^o  forth.  There  is  an  mcrease  from  $15,000  to 
»40,000  for  1924. 

Mr.  Stratton.  An  increase  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  vShreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  will  remember  that  this  item  was  submitted  in 
the  same  form  last  year  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  omit  it.     This  is 
an   exceedingly  important  matter,  because  it   covers  a  very  lar^«» 
number  of  the  various  devices  purchased  by  the  Government  services. 
You  can  readily  undei'stand  the  importance  of  that  when  I  say  that 
entirely-  new  navigation  instruments  have  been  developed  there  for 
the  aviation  services  of  the  Grovemment.     They  submit  such  instru- 
ments to  us  for  standardization  and  in  that  particular  field  we  have 
had  to  develop  new  ones.     We  have  developea  a  new  form  of  compass 
and  other  instruments  used  in  navigation  or  making  landings.     It  is 
perfectly  remarkable  what  we  have  done  in  this  field,  not  entirely 
under  this  fund,  because  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  fur- 
nished the  money  for  these  special  military  developments,  but  there 
are  many  other  cases  outside  of  the  aviation  services  concerning  almost 
every  department,  nearly  all  of  the  bureaus,  where  we  are  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  some  instrument  or  device  of  some  kind,  not  testing 
them  as  measuiing  instruments,  but  it  is  more  or  less  an  examination 
of  their  performance,  whether  they  are  efficient,  the  development  of 
standards  of  performance.     In  sohciting  bids  the  specifications  must 
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describe  the  performance.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  under  this.  They  must  know  what 
fire  extinguishers  can  be  allowed  and  what  apparatus  can  be  allowed 
on  passenger-carrying  vessels.  The  Geological  Survey  and  the 
Reclamation  Service  must  have  their  water  cun^ent  meters  tested, 
the  current  meters  and  the  annometers  come  imder  this  fund.  Here 
a^ain  that  appropriation  is  not  sufUcient,  the  estimate  is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  bureau's  work. 
It  must  be  cared  for.  We  have  even  carried  some  important  cases  on 
.  other  funds  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  note  that  tne  principal  element  of  increase  in  the 
$25,000  is  in  the  increase  of  personnel,  the  physicists,  laboratory 
assistants. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  generally  the  case. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  propose  to  increase  them  from  6  to  14? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same  ratio.  The  ratio  for 
services,  is  about  the  same  in  those  lump  sums.  Some  involve  more 
experimental  work  than  others.  I  would  like  very  much,  if  you  had 
the  time,  to  have  you  talk  with  one  of  the  experts  in  charge  of  this, 
because  this  is  the  third  time  we  have  submitted  this  estimate.  We 
have  just  tried  to  handle  some  of  the  more  urgent  cases,  and  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  Doctor  Briggs, 
who  is  in  charge  of  this,  talk  with  you  and  go  into  the  details;  it  is  a 
most  serious  case  and  requires  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  any  question  about  it,  we  can  call  him  up. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  wish  you  would.  You  remember  last  year 
that  in  this  and  one  other  item  omitted  last  year  you  thought  you 
might  do  something  with  them  this  year.  I  most  urgently  urge  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  item  this  year. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PROBLEMS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  OPTICAL  GLASS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  97,  investigation  of  problems  involved  in  the 
production  of  optical  glass. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  gettins;  along  witli  that  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Very  well,  indeed,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
in  this  experimental  work  when  we  get  good  glass,  which  is  often  the 
case,  we  turn  over  the  product  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  we  have 
saved  them,  perhaps,  at  least  half  of  this  sum  in  the  purchase  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  one  particular  field  in  which  it  seems  there 
ought  to  be  an  end.  You  ought  to  get  to  a  point  where  you  pro- 
duce a  perfect  glass  as  the  result  of  your  experiments.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  last  year  that  you  had  achieved  that  end,  attaining 
a  perfect  glass. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  making  an  excellant 
^lass  ol  some  kind.  We  have  succeeded  in  making  one  or  two 
kinds  very  well  and  have  succeeded  in  developing  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  making  of  optical  glass.  For  example,  in 
every  pot,  as  an  experiment,  we  are  investigating  the  temperatures 
and  time  of  the  melting.  In  that  very  kind  of  glass  you  speak  of, 
the  ^lass  is  that  used  in  prisms  of  range  finders,  a  glass  of  very  high 
quality,  a  white  glass. 
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During  the  past  year  there  was  a  very  careful  study  made  of  the 
temperatures  of  melting  and  the  time  required.  We  have  been  able 
to  snorten  that  time  up  to  perhaps  75  per  cent  of  what  it  was  before. 
which  will  result. not  only  in  a  great  saving  to  us  but  to  the  people 
making  the  glass.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  kinds  of  glass  that 
are  yet  to  be  made.  There  are  methods  to  be  worked  out.  In  some 
cases  the  pots  do  not  stand  the  temperature  or  the  kind  of  glass  to  be 
made.  Just  at  present  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  telescopes  in 
this  country  is  seeking  a  large  disk.  He  can  not  get  it  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  in  the  end  will  have  to  import  it.  However,  we  are 
investigating  a  method  of  changing  the  lump  that  comes  out  of  the 
pot  into  a  slab  or  disk.  That  Tump  has  to  oe  worked  down  into  a 
disk,  and  it  is  not  done  by  melting  and  pouring  but  by  softening  and 
settling  down.  One  of  the  experiments  we  are  carrying  on  is  how  to 
get  this  lump  of  glass.  It  retjuires  the  most  careful  cooling,  two  or 
three  weeks  at  least,  when  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  but  a 
few  degrees  each  day.  There  are  onlv  two  makers  of  optical  glass  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time  besides  the  bureau,  and  if  th?y  have 
to  carry  on  such  investigations  themselves  the  cost  of  glass  wouL!  be 
prohibitive. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  disks  that  you  speak  of  made  abroad 
successfully  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  The  large  pieces  we  have  in  this  country 
came  from  abroad,  fairly  good  specimens,  made  by  pouring.  In  the 
largest  they  used  two  pots,  and  you  can  see  where  the  two  melts 
went  together.  If  our  method  is  successful,  and  it  is,  up  to  *M\ 
inches,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  such  disks,  in  fact  will  make 
them  possible  to  make  here.  If  you  will  come  out  to  the  bureau  in  a 
couple  of  months  we  hope  to  show  you  a  very  large  pot  in  which  we 
are  melting  enough  glass  to  make  a  very  large  disk.  We  do  n<^t 
intend  to  make  this  commercially.  We  will  sell  this  one  if  it  g<K*s 
into  use  in  this  country  and  charge  what  it  cost,  the  actual  making  of 
that  disk;  we  will  not  charge  for  the  experimental  work  that  led  up 
to  it.  That  is  the  value  of  doing  work  of  that  kind.  It  encourages 
the  industries  in  this  country  and  helps  them  over  the  place  where 
they  would  never  go  if  they  had  to  stand  the  expense  of  the  first 
developments.     This  is  an  industry  which  must  be  kept  in   this 

country. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  noticed  last  summer  in  visiting  some  of  the  light- 
houses in  my  district  that  the  lenses  were  made  in  Germany.  Are 
we  not  able  to  compete  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Ye^.  We  can  make  them  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  new  development  in  the  lighthouse  service  which  doo< 
away  with  these  very  large  expensive  lenses.  They  manufacture 
more  intense  lights.  The  cost  of  such  a  lens  made  in  this  countn* 
would  be  great. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  an  American  development  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  are  buying  any 
more  of  those  expensive  lenses,  but  they  are  really  a  work  of  art  an<l 
cost  a  lot  of  money. 

investigation  or  textiles,  pa^er,  leather,  and  rubber. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  98,  to  investigate  textiles,  paper,  leather, 
rubber,  etc. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  That  item  represents  our  work  in  connection  with 
the  Government  in  its  specifications  of  textiles,  paper,  leather  and 
rubber,  and  also  is  our  contact  with,  the  industries  making  those 
things.  In  each  one  of  these  diif «*ent  lines  very  important  problems 
are  being  worked  out  both  as  to  quality  and  specification.  Under 
rubber  we  are  working  out  a  method  of  testing  the  life  of  automobile 
tires.  The  Government  purchases  a  very  large  quantity  of  them; 
the  Post  Office  Department  placed  an  order  a  short  time  ago  for 
$100,000  worth  of  tires. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  sort  of  tires  can  be  allowed,  whether 
thev  should  supply  the  higher  priced  cord  tires  or  take  fabric  tires, 
and  also  the  tilting  of  samples  furnished  or  deliveries  made.  A 
machine  has  been  devised  for  measuring  the  power  that  is  absorbed  in 
the  tire  and  goes  into  heat,  and  anoUier  for  measiuine  their  wearing 
quality.  At  first  manufacturers  were  a  little  skeptical  oi  it  but  are  now 
very  much  interested  in  watching  it  and  some  of  them  are  even  doing 
the  same  thin^.  I  can  not  give  you  a  better  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  the  bureau  s  work  on  industry  than  that  one  thing.  The  same  is 
true  in  leather. 

Questions  arise  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  whether  they 
should  buy  oak  leather  or  chrome-tanned  leather.  There  are  new 
kinds  of  tanning,  and  perhaps  chemical  tans.  The  Quartermaster's 
Department  may  provide  tne  leather.  The  War  Department  will 
equip  a  company  with  shoes,  one  of  which  will  be  soled  one  way  and 
the  other  will  be  soled  with. another  leather.  We  carry  out  experi- 
ments in  this  way  by  making  an  actual  service  test.  In  the  labora- 
tory they  are  working  with  leather  to  find  whether  fillings  should  be 
allowed,  what  kind  of  tanning,  and  what  tanning  does  to  leather,  etc. 
There  is  the  scientific  side  carried  on,  which  is  of  the  most  vital 
importance  in  the  writing  of  specifications,  or  the  specification  of  the 
quality  of  leather  or  leather  goods. 

STANDARDIZATION   AND   DESIGN   OF   SUGAR-TESTING   APPARATUS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Next  we  come  to  page  99,  standardization  and  design 
of  sugar-testing  apparatus. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  carrying  on  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  have  since  the  beginning  oi  the  bureau,  the  control  scientific 
work  of  the  customhouses  as  to  testing  sugar.  We  standardize  their 
polariscopes,  quartz  plates,  and  all  the  measuring  apparatus.  We 
are  also  carrying  on  certain  investigations  as  to  sugar  standardiza- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  know  what  methods  can  be  used,  which 
always  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  material.  One  of  the  great  prob- 
lems the  bureau  has  before  it  is  the  standardization  of  polariscopes, 
which  made  a  preparation  of  pure  sugar  necessary.  There  are  a 
dozen  or  more  sugars  that  are  of  real  commercial  importance,  and 
they  have  to  be  worked  out  from  the  standpoint  of  how  to  measure 
them — how  to  identifv  them — all  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  prop- 
erties of  such  materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  that  the  estimate  of  1923  was  $30,000,  and 
the  appropriation  was  put  down  as  $40,000.  Is  that  correct,  or  is 
it  a  typographical  error  i 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  supplemental  estimates  went  in. 
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Mr.  Shreye.  I  think  the  last  year  was  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating molasses. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  apd  certain  problems  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  wasted  sugar  products,  in  addition  to  the  work 
enumerated  above. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  on  that  there  is  another  discrepancy  in  the 
figures  on  page  76  of  the  bill.  The  appropriation  for  1923  has  two 
•entries,  one  of  $402,360,  and  the  other,  $432,360. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  first  is  a  typographical  error. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  $432,360. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  that  the  appropriation  for  1923? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  $432,360. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  appropriation  for  1923  was  $432,360. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  this  year? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  Anytmng  in  the  way  of  new  positions,  or  as 
increases  of  salaries,  is  submitted  on  a  supplemental  legislative  bill  by 
the  department. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  STANDARDIZATION  OF 

GAUGES,  SCREW  THREADS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  on  page  101,  to  provide  for  standard 
«crew  threads.     Is  there  a  Screw  Thread  Commission  at  work  yet  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  commission  established  by  law. 
That,  however,  does  not  come  imder  this  item.  Its  members  serve 
without  expense.  It  has  to  do  with  the  definitions  of  things,  what 
designs  shall  be  taken  in  the  industry  as  standard  for  screw  threads, 
whereas  this  item  covers  the  actual  measurement  of  the  standards 
used  by  manufacturers  and  the  departments.  The  War  Department 
in  its  work,  and  the  Navy  Department,  and  manufacturers,  require 
these  gauges  and  other  kinds  of  standards  in  order  that  their  product 
may  be  tmiform.  There  is  one  form  of  gauge  with  which  they  test 
measming  callipers.  The  bureau  must  take  these  standard  gauges 
and  compare  them  with  the  fundamental  standards  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  through  that  and  only  by  that  method  that  we  can 
maintain  uniform  standards  in  the  country.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
in  military  work  and  in  all  cases  where  machinery  is  produced  on  a 
large  scale  or  where  the  interchaneeabihty  of  parts  is  required. 

Mr.  Oriffin.  This  is  a  form  oi  expenment  that  it  seems  to  me 
there  ought  to  be  an  end  to.  You  ought  to  reach  a  point  where  you 
can  say  that  gauges  are  standardized. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  have  selected  the  very  best  illustration  of  a 
line  of  work  that  can  not  come  to  an  end  because  this  meaiis  the 
comparison  of  gauges  with  the  fundamental  standard  and  as  they 
use  these  necessarily  they  wear  out.  In  fact,  these  gauges  will  be 
used  and  will  be  standardized  as  long  as  we  manufacture  madunerr. 
It  is  to  this  work  what  weights  are  to  trade.  We  must  test  wieghts 
and  standards  of  length  as  long  as  we  have  commerce  and  industry. 
The  manufacturer  tests  all  of  his  working  standards  with  a  master 
that  has  been  compared  at  the  bureau.  Tne  working  standards  wear 
out  quite  fast.    His  master  standard  does  not  wear  out  as  quickly. 
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but  nevertheless  he  must  have  it  agree  with  the  Government  stand- 
ards. It  is  necessary  to  test  it  from  time  to  time  with  ours.  More  of 
them  are  coming  into  use  every  day.  They  are  the  essential  feature 
in  the  American  method  of  mterchan^eabilitv  in  manufacturing. 
When  a  new  kind  of  machine  is  developed  there  may  be  special 
lengths  or  special  forms  of  standards,  there  generally  are. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Do  they  send  these  apparatuses  to  you? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  These  master  gauges  could  not  be  tested  anywhere 
else  because  we  have  the  ori^nal  standard. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  is  their  custom  when  the  standard  wears  out 
or  shows  signs  of  impairment?  Do  they  send  it  to  you  to  have  it 
tested  ? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Their  own  working  standard  is  governed  by  their 
master  standard  and  their  master  standard  is  governed  by  tne  one 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Does  the  master  standard  have  to  be  sent  to  you  to 
be  checked  up  ? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  what  this  fund  is  for. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  In  the  event  you  find  out  that  is  impaired  in  useful- 
ness what  is  done  then  ? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  It  would  not  be  certified.  Sometimes  they  can 
be  repaired  by  the  maker;  usually  they  have  to  get  a  new  one  because 
it  is  a  fixed  thing.  Take  that  one  question  oi  the  standardization 
of  block  gauges.  Before  the  war  they  came  from  Sweden,  they  were 
not  made  in  this  country  at  all  But  we  had  to  develop  them  here, 
and  in  this  the  bureau  played  an  important,  in  fact,  an  essential 
part.  Thev  are  now  maae  in  this  country  and  the  demand  for  them 
IS  constantly  increasing.  As  weights  must  all  be  compared  with  a 
single  standard,  so  these  block  gauges  must  come  to  the  bureau  as 
the  one  place  they  can  be  tested. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Who  makes  them  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  There  are  two  concerns  making  them  in  this  country. 
That  grew  out  of  the  bureau^s  work.  That  was  a  war  product. 
The  method  of  making  and  testing  them  was  developed  for  the  War 
Department,  but  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  industry  here. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  was  your  method  of  testing  them? 

Mr.  Stbatton.  By  light  waves;  that  is  a  convenient  way.  Of 
course,  our  problem  is  to  compare  them  with  the  original  standard. 
The  method  by  which  we  do  it  is  a  scientific  one  of  the  most  difficult 
sort.  All  must  be  alike,  and  must  be  tested  with  our  tester.  We 
measure  them  within  one  millionth  of  an  inch.  Manufacturers 
require  a  very  much  ^eater  order  of  accuracy  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That  is  what  I  was  very  anxious  to  bring  out.  That 
is  something  that  requires  scientific  experimentation  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Stbatton.  The  testing  of  these  gauges  bv  the  optical  method 
is  the  only  one  applicable  at  present  and  it  involves  some  of  the  most 
refined  physical  measurements  ever  made,  and,  in  fact,  this  work  with 
light  waves,  interference,  as  we  call  it,  is  perhaps  the  most  refined 
method  of  measurements  known.  It  is  the  field  of  measurement  in 
which  I  am  personally  interested  and  in  which  I  was  engaged  when 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  bureau. 

A  definite  length  is  built  up  with  these  gauges  as  we  would  pay  a 
definite  sum  of  money  of  weign  a  definite  amount  of  material.  If  you 
make  a  purchase,  and  it  amounts  to  $40.35,  the  sum  is  made  up  of  a 
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definite  combination  of  bills  and  coins,  you  can  build  up  that  sum. 
If  a  mechanic  desires  a  master  gauge  of  a  definite  leng^th,  he  builds  it 
up  with  the  proper  gaps  to  make  the  length  required  just  as  he  would 
do  if  he  desirea  to  express  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  metal  by  com- 

Earison  with  weights.  That  means  that  he  must  have  rery  accurate 
locks,  and  that  they  must  fit  together  or  there  w'dl  be  an  accumu- 
lated error  in  his  measurements.  That  is  one  thing  that  must  be 
overcome.  Hence  the  necessity  for  such  precise  measurements  in  the 
testing  of  such  block  gauges. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  nature  of  metal  is  used  in  making  these  blocks  ( 

Mr.  Strattox.  Steel,  and  of  the  very  finest  quahtv.  The  fact  is 
that  even  steel,  like  most  metals,  is  subject  slight  changes  and  to 
expansion.  Some  steel  does  not  answer  at  all.  We  have  had  to 
make  investigations  to  find  out  what  steel  could  be  used  for  them.  It 
is  a  very  important  problem  in  metallurgy. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  you  must  use  a  certain  steel  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  one  that  is 
always  the  same  length  at  a  definite  temperature.  I  wish  that  you 
coula  coiue  out  and  go  through  our  laboratory  and  see  that  work  done 
sometime. 

That  is  one  phase  of  the  bureau's  work  that  was  developed  verv 
much  by  the  war,  or  the  war  taught  us  the  necessity  for  it,  and  I  think 
that  has  warranted  the  expenditure  of  the  money  cost  many  times 
over.  It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  interchangeability  of  parts:  and 
that  is  this  country's  great  contribution  to  manufacturing.  We  had 
made  much  headway  m  the  use  of  interchangeable  parts  before  the 
war,  but  the  war  brought  the  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  interchange- 
ability  of  parts  as  applied  to  different  concerns.  They  must  not  only 
have  the  same  standards  but  must  use  them  in  the  same  manner. 

During  the  war,  the  expenditures  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
the  testing  of  these  gauges  was  something  like  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  we  carried  on  largely  with  militarv  fimds. 
We  are  now  carrying  it  on  for  the  industnes  and  for  the  War  and 
Navy.  Of  course,  the  demand  is  not  so  great  now  as  then  but  it  is 
just  as  important. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Industry,  however,  of  course,  pays  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

investigation  of  scales  and  mine  oars  used  for  coal. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  **  For  investigating  the  conditions  and 
methods  of  use  of  scales  and  mine  cars  used  for  we^hing  and  measur- 
ing coal  dug  by  miners  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wages  due,  and 
of  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  weighing  or  measuring 
coal  at  the  mines,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  and  in  the  field,  $15,000.'' 

Mr.  Stratton.  Complaints  came  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
coimtry  in  regard  to  inaccuracy  of  mine  scales,  and  Confess  directed 
the  bureau  to  make  an  investigation  of  them. 

In  many  districts  they  have  accepted  that  sort  of  referee  work  and 
are  practically  demanding  it.  The  bureau  serves  as  a  court  in 
regard  to  the  weights  upon  which  the  wages  6f  miners  is  based,  and 
it  IS  necessary  to  test  the  scales  from  time  to  time,  at  least  the  master 
scales. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  make  tests  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  portable  outfit  for  that.  That, 
of  course,  is  only  occasionally  and  generally  in  the  case  of  dispute, 
but  it  has  gone  a  long  ways  toward  restoring  confidence  between  the 
miners  and  operators,  and  our  investigations  show  that  it  was  neces- 
sary from  botn  sides.  Many  of  these  scales  were  not  only  inaccurate,, 
but  carelessly  installed  and  not  operated  as  they  should  be.  We  have 
brought  about  a  great  change  in  that. 

METALLURGICAL  RESEARCH,  INCLUDING  STANDARDIZATION  OF  METALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  notice  that  there  is  an  increase  of  S10,000  in  yo.ur 
appropriation  for  metallurgical  research. 

Mr.  Stratton.'  That  is  due  to  the  very  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  properties  of  metals.  There  are  a  great  many  new  things, 
new  alloys  of  aluminum,  and  various  kinds  of  alloy  steels  that  are 
coming  in.  This  also  involves  a  great  deal  of  investigation  of  the 
metal  productions,  where  there  is  the  question  as  to  the  metal  con- 
ceiTied. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  metals,  materials  used  in  the  construction  of 
rails,  wheels,  axles,  and  other  railway  equipment,  and  the  cause  of 
their  failure  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  many  other  similar  questions  as  to  metals. 
The  subject  of  bearing  metals  for  use  in  the  heavy  machinery  is 
important. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  the  Bureau  of  Mines  do  any  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  reminds  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing 
something  with  regard  to  clay  production. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  they  were,  but  I  think  that  was  cleared  up 
last  year,  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  persisted  in  doing  that 
work  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  oy  Congress  when  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  was  established. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  have  authority  over  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  but  we  have  had  no  increase  in  our  appro- 
priations and  that  has  subjected  us  to  the  criticism  that  we  are  not 
caring  for  the  work  as  we  should.  I  refer  to  clay  products  as  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  shnilar  situation  as  to  metals. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is — 

laboratory  and   field   investigations   of  high   temperature 

measurements. 

For  laboratory  and  field  investigationB  of  suitable  methods  of  high  temperature ^ 
measurements  and  control  in  various  industrial  processes  and  to  assist  in  making 
available  directly  to  the  industries  the  results  of  the  bureau's  investigations  in  the 
field,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  various  industries  using  high  temperature 
measurements  must  have  a  central  place  to  compare  their  instru- 
ments with  a  standard.  Those  measurements  are  very  difficult  to 
make  and  many  investigations  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  oui< 
standard  materials  ana  standards  in  order.  Temperature,  the 
complete  measurement  of  temperature,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,   involves  many  complicated  instruments,   and  in  case  of 
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industries  emplojing  furnaces  and  high  temperatures,  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  often  directly  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
used,  and  it  is  most  important  that  the  temperature  should  be 
known  throughout  many  processes. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  a  ^BXge  tile  plant  where  they  were 
making  floor  and  wall  tile.  In  the  office  of  tne  superintendent,  the 
foreman  of  that  particular  part  of  the  works,  there  was  a  case  on 
the  wall  where  he  could  turn  on  a  switch  and  read  the  temperature 
of  every  kiln  that  was  burning. 

Nearly  every  industry  of  any  importance  using  high  temperatures 
now  measures  them  and  the  saving  is  enormous.  "Diere  used  to  be 
a  great  waste  due  to  the  inability  to  dupUcate  processes  from  dav 
to  day.  Now  they  can,  when  tney  fina  the  temperature  that  is 
best  suited  for  burning  or  melting,  reproduce  it.  That  covers  this 
work  entirely,  and  it  is  a  very  important  work. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF   SOUND. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is — 

For  the  invoBtigation  of  the  principles  of  sound  and  their  application  to  miiitar)' 
and  industrial  purposes,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  field,  |5,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  was  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
$5,000,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry,  because  there  is  a  great  demand 
to-day  for  a  knowledge  of  sound  proofing,  the  resistance  of  materials 
to  the  transmission  of  sound.  Partitions  are  put  in  buildings,  halls 
are  constructed,  and  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  tnose  problems  coming 
up  in  connection  with  building.  I  strongly  advise  the  increase  of 
it  to  the  original  estimate;  even  then  it  wul  only  pay  for  one  expert 
and  two  or  tnree  minor  assistants. 

We  have  together  considerable  apparatus  and  built  a  booth  or 
room  for  carrymg  on  that  work,  and  1  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  it 
was  reduced  to  $5,000.  It  must  be  $10,000  or  the  work  oxnitte<l 
almost  entirely.  I  very  urgently  request,  if  it  can  be  done,  that 
there  be  an  increase  in  that  to  $10,000. 

TECHNICAL   INVESTIGATIONS   OP   FUNDAMENTAL   PROBLEMS   IN   INBUS- 

TRIAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Shreve  (reading) : 

For  technic&l  investi^tions  in  cooperation  with  the  industries  upon  fundamentml 
problems  involved  in  industrial  development  following  the  war,  with  a  view  to 
aasistinff  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  new  American  industries,  inciudin? 
peraoniu  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  $190,000. 

Willyou.  explain  what  that  paragraph  means,  Doctor  I 
Mr.  ^BATTON.  This  covers  a  very  large  number  of  problems  that 
come  in,  sometimes  from  the  Government  service,  sometimes  from 
the  industries,  but  appUcable  to  both  in  nearly  all  cases.  Many  of 
€hese  problems  come  from  the  new  industries  that  are  growing  up. 
In  many  of  them  there  is  a  great  savii^  of  waste;  it  covers  the 
research  problems  that  are  coming  up.  There  are  quiet  a  number 
of  them.  This  is  the  fund  from  which  we  carry  on  such  investiga- 
tions.   It  was  $250,000  for  two  consecutive  years  and  then  was 
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reduced  to  the  present  amount.  Our  estimate  is  for  $40,000  over 
the -present  appropriation. 

Mr.  Shreye.  It  is  raised  from  $150,000  to  $190,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  submitted  as  $200,000  but  reduced 
by  the  Budget. 

PBOBLSMS  TO  BE  INVBSTIOATED. 

Now,  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  fund.  I  might  give  au 
illustration  of  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  oe  very  pleased  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Stratton.  One  case  was  battery  investigations.  The  War 
Department  is  concerned  in  the  standardizations  of  batteries.  We 
began  certain  investigations  of  this  equipment*  we  have,  of  course, 
worked  with  the  War  Department  and  nave  worked  out  the  specifica- 
tions for  these  small  batteries,  that  are  used  in  connection  with — 
well,  they  are  used  almost  everywhere;  the  little  dry-cell  batteries, 
and  the  quality  has  not  been  very  good;  there  are  millions  of  them 
used  every  year;  we  are  finding  out  how  to  improve  them. 

The  bureau  has  been  worKing  with  the  manufacturer  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  the  quahty  and  standardization. 

The  question  of  storage  batteries  has  also  been  taken  up  there; 
it  is  a  serious  problem. 

EXPANSIVITY  OF  METALS. 

And  under  this  we  also  take  up  the  expansivity  of  metals.  Metals 
behave  very  differently  under  chanee  of  temperature^,  and  in  the 
various  combinations  that  are  found  in  buildmg  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  their  expansions  are,  as  we  say,  the  coefScient  of  expan- 
sion of  the  various  metals,  and  this  is  where  we  carry  on  tiiat  inves- 
tigation.    That  will  tell  us  about  the  metals. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRECISION   SCREWS. 

The  development  of  precision  screws.  We  use  precision  screws  in 
laying  off  scales  and  m  many  measurements,  it  is  hecessary  to 
develop  screws  of  that  sort  to  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy.  They 
can  not  be  purchased.  It  means  the  long  driving  screw  in  some 
machines.  It  is  not  a  screw  with  which  you  are  ordinarily  concerned 
with,  but  is  in  fact  an  instrument  of  precise  length  measurement;  it 
is  used  also  in  the  dividing  of  scales  for  measuring  lengths. 

FUEL  ECONOMY  OF  AUTOMOBILES. 

Then,  there  is  one  problem  that  we  have  financed  out  of  this 
fimd,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  typical  problem  in  the  prevention 
of  waste.  It  is  the  fuel  economy  of  automobiles.  If  one  could 
increase  the  amount  of  useful  energy  we  now  get  out  of  fuel,  even 
by  10  per  cent,  it  would  make  an  enormous  saving  in  the  fuel  used 
tnrougnout  the  coimtry.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  set  aside  for  this 
and  is  not  nearly  enough,  but  it  is  enough  to  cover  some  of  the  high 
spots,  and  it  has  fully  shown  how  wasteful  of  fuel  some  devices  are. 

It  is  possible,  and  we  have  shown  definitely  that  this  apparatui^ 
can  be  so  changed  or  adjusted  that  a  very  much  greater  economy  of 
fuel  is  brought  about.     The  makers  of  automobiles  and  the  producers 
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of  oil' and  gasoline,  are  watching  this.  They  have  been  at  the  bureau 
recently  and  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  results  that  have  been 
attained,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  results  of  that  one  $10,000 
will  result  in  a  saving  throughout  the  country  of  several  times  what 
the  maintenance  of  tne  bureau  has  cost  us  annually. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  manufacturers  adopt  the  scientific  methods 
that  you  talk  about  ? 

•  Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We 
arrange  it  so  that  they  are  always  in  position  to  see  what  is  goins 
orx.  We  are  careful  that  the  whole  inaustry  gets  the  benefit;  nearly 
always  through  an  organization. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  the  industrial  and  trade  organi- 
zations of  this  country,  but  one  thing  is  very  much  in  their  favor — 
an  organization  will  lav  out  any  undertake  investigations  which  are 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  them,  and  in  this  case  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  the  industries  are  working  with  us  and  any  results  that  are 
obtained  are  given  at  once  to  all  the  elements  of  the  industry.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  handle  it  in  any  other  wayl  We 
could  hardly  do  the  work  with  one  single  unit  of  an  industry. 

8TB AM   TA BLISS   FOR   HIOH-TEUP£RATUBE   STEAM   ENGINES. 

Another  very  important  investigation  going  on  under  that  research 
is  the  steam  tables  for  high-temperature  steam  engines.  In  designing 
steam  engines  the  engineers  must  know  the  properties  of  steam  and 
water,,  and  the  tables  giving  those  properties,  which  are  used  right 
along,  are  called  the  steam  tables. 

Now,  they  are  using  superheated  steam  in  turbines  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  engineermg  societies  and  steam  engineers,  especially, 
have  asked  us  to  determine  these  steam  tables  for  superheatea  steam. 

Now,  that  is  a  typical  investigation  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  wav.  It  is  too  difficult  and  too  long  to  be  carried 
on  by  an  educational  institution.  It  should  be  carried  out  at  one 
place  and  worked  out  once  for  all,  and  it  involves,  perhaps,  the 
most  difficult  measurements  made  in  physics.  I  can  not  ima^ne 
anything  more  difficult  to  measure  than  the  properties  of  super- 
heated steam.  Those  are  facts  that  must  be  known  in  the  ordinary 
designing  of  to-day.  This  year  we  have  begun  that  problem  and 
have  put  $6,000  into  it.  Next  year  there  should  be  about  two  or 
three  times  that  amount  put  into  it,  and  that  will  explain  why  the 
increase  is  asked  for.  There  are  a  great  many  new  problems.*  We 
could  only  finance  a  few  with  the  funds  available. 

DEVELOPMENT   OP   OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

We  will  take  another  one.  Here  is  the  development  of  optical 
instruments.  Now,  $5,000  was  assigned  for  that  work.  Our  object 
there  is  to  investigate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  optical 
instruments  in  order  that  we  may  help  the  industry  build  up  in  this 
country.  We  used  to  import  all  of  tnose  things,  and  we  are  tryin^r 
very  hard  to  keep  that  industry  here,  trying  to  help  them  out  now 
by  making  certain  investigations  in  regard  to  some  of  these  instru- 
ments. Industry  could  not  carry  on  this  investigation.  It  needs 
this  information  and  they  can  not  carry  on  this  kind  of  investi^tion: 
if  they  had  the  funds,  they  do  not  have  the  laboratory,  and  they  do 
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not  have  the  experts  and  could  not  do  it;  it  is  a  scientific  problem 
involving  the  highest  knowledge  of  optics. 

ELECTRODEPOSITION    OP  METALS. 

Another  case  is  electrodeposition  of  metals.  The  question  of  de- 
positing metals  by  electricity  is  a  very  important  one,  involving  all 
nickel  plating,  silver  plating,  and  electrotyping.  It  is  a  very  large 
industry,  taken  in  its  various  forms. 

Now,  we  have  a  group  of  three  or  four  men  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  the  metals  should  be  deposited.  That  is  the  scientific 
side  of  it  in  the  industries.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen 
almost  altogether,  and  we  work  hand  in  hand  with  them.  There  is 
no  difficulty  about  it,  and  that  industry  has  been  greatly  benefited, 
greatly  improved,  by  that  investigation.  This  vear  we  have  $10,000 
set  aside  for  it  and  an  equal  amount  is  called  for  here  next  year. 

HEAT  PROPERTIES   OP  FABRICS,    AND   CONSTITUTION    OF  CEMENT. 

The  heat  properties  of  fabrics  is  another  problem.  The  constitu- 
tion of  cement  another.  That  is  a  very  important  one.  Cement  is 
manufactured  bv  the  heating  of  various  ingredients.  Those  very 
ingredients  should  be  the  same,  and  the  degree  of  heat  used  in  burn- 
ing should  be  the  right  one.  We  do  know  that  cement  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill  varies  in  quality.  That  is  why  we  have  to  test  it. 
Now,  if  we  could  find  out  why  it  varies  and  save  the  percentage  that 
fails,  whatever  it  is,  you  would  prevent  an  enormous  waste  and 
eventually  cheapen  the  cost  of  cement. 

GAS   IN   METALS. 

Gas  in  metals :  I  asked  a  group  of  the  leading  people  in  the  manu- 
facture of  what  we  know  as  nonf errous  alloys — brass  and  bronze — what 
thev  considered  the  most  serious  scientific  problem  in  their  industry 
and  they  said  included  gas.  Gas  collects  in  the  metal  and  makes  it 
porous  and  that  often  affects  the  quality  altogether,  and  it  is  a  most 
serious  problem. 

Now,  we  are  doing  something  on  that;  working  at  it.  That  is, 
perhaps,  outside  of  the  fundamental  measurements,  the  most  funda- 
mental of  the  bureau's  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  will  you  please  place  in  the  record  a  list  of 
the  various  activities  of  your  bureau  ?  x  ou  have  not  referred  to  all 
of  them. 

Mr,  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  idea  of  making  this  paragraph  so  gen- 
eral, Doctor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Because  these  investigations  will  come  up  from 
almost  any  industry.  I  read  off  8  or  10.  I  took  those  that  I  thought 
were  typical.  They  come  up  from  many  sources  and  they  diner, 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  each  comes  under  a  class,  standing  alone  by 
itself;  for  instance,  the  amount  of  investigation  which  you  may  be 
able  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  generally;  one  may  be  in  connection  with  steel 
and  physical,  while  another  is  in  regard  to  cement  and  the  methods  of 
makmg  cement,  which  is  generally  a  chemical  proposition. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  One  is  a  chemical  analysis  and  the  other  is  a  phjrsical 
analysis  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  quite  true  that  that  particular  problem  in 
cement  could  be  assigned  to  another  fund,  but  that  fimd  was  secured 
for  the  checking  of  materials,  the  strength  of  these  materials^^hieh 
en&ineers  have  always  asked  and  consioer  most  important.  That  is 
most  important  from  the  immediate  point  of  view, 'but 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Rightly,  the  investigations  implied  in 
this  paragraph  are  considered  chemical  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Chemical  and  physical,  both;  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics, but  have  to  do  with  fundamental  nature,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions involved  in  problems. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Your  appropriation  for  1922  is  S150,000. 
I  think  that  we  could  pass  over  the  possibility  of  this  appropriation 
by  indicating  what  you  had  done  wiU  the  old  appropriation  in  the 
way  of  achievement. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  read  all  of  them  off.  I  will  have 
this  list  arranged  to  go  in  the  record. 

INDUSTRIAL   RESEARCH  PR0BLE1C8   IN   PROGRESS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  problemB  being  conducted  under  the  appropriatioD 
'  'Industrial  research": 

A  study  is  beine  made  of  the  fuel  systems  of  automobiles,  tractors,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  waste  of  gasoline  used  in  these  devices.  Present  indications  are 
that  the  proper  use  of  present  types  of  instruments  and  the  development  of  other? 
on  lines  laid  out  by  the  bureau  will  result  in  an  incalculable  saving  of  gasoline  through- 
out  the  country. 

A  problem  that  the  bureau  has  been  asked  to  solve  deals  with  the  most  efRcient 
method  in  preventing  change  in  volume  of  wood  due  to  varying  moisture  content 
of  paint  ana  varnish.  This  involves  a  study  of  materials  used  in  the  treatment  of 
wood.  The  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  of  great  importance  to  furniture  and 
kindred  industries. 

Certain  soils  are  more  destructive  to  buried  pipes  than  others.  The  bureau  is  con- 
ducting  an  investigation  to  determine  the  kinas  of  pipes  which  are  most  resistant  to 
soils  of  different  character,  thereby  eliminating  waste  by  reducing  deterioration. 

The  investigation  of  storage  batteries  was  originally  imdertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Navy  Department.  This  study  proved  to  be  of  such  importance  that  it  was 
continued  ana  extended.  A  saving  of  1  per  cent  on  batteries  used  in  automobiltrfi 
which  now  looks  entirely  feasible  would  result  in  a  saving  of  over  lljOOO^OOO. 

The  is  practically  no  source  of  supply  in  this  country  for  precision  screws  for  di- 
viding engines  and  micrometers.  Methods  are  being  developed  at  the  bureau  that 
will  probably  result  in  these  precision  screws  being  more  generally  manufactured  and 
with  greater  accuracy. 

Present  methods  for  analyzing  pure  metals  and  alloys  with  one  predominant  con- 
stituent are  laborious,  slow,  and  limited  in  accuracy.  The  bureau  was  asked  by  the 
United  States  mint  and  several  manufacturing  companies  to  develop  spectroscopi'- 
methods  for  analyzing  gold  used  in  coinage  and  steel  alloys  for  tools.  This  investi- 
gation is  now  being  conducted  under  this  appropriation,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
method  finally  developed  will  exceed  the  ordinary  chemical  methods  in  accuracy, 
time,  and  material  required. 

An  investigation  of  electrodeposition  processes  was  also  taken  up,  at  the  request 
of  a  Government  department.  The  results  obtained  were  of  such  importance  to  the 
electroplating  industry  that  a  further  study  is  being  made  with  the  result  that  th« 
industry  will  be  based  on  a  more  scientific  footing. 

There  is  a  large  waste  due  to  the  throwing  away  of  the  oil  drained  from  various 
kinds  of  machines.  A  study  of  this  problem  is  now  under  way  and  methods  of  reclaim- 
ing this  oil  by  various  commercial  concerns  are  being  studied. 

The  problem  of  entrained  gases  in  metab  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as  in  many 
cases  it  affects  the  quality  of  the  product.  A  study  is  being  made  of  this  flubje*^t. 
It  involves  laboratory  work  on  the  actual  determination  of  eases  in  metals  and  work 
at  the  steel  and  alloy  plants  on  methods  of  production  as  related  to  gas  content. 
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The  instnimenta  used  in  aerial  navi^tion  are  very  complex  in  character  and  engi- 
neering skill  of  the  highest  was  essential  to  their  development.  The  bureau  is  con- 
ducting investigation  and  developing  aerial  instruments  of  all  types  and  results  of 
the  ra*eatest  importance  are  being  furnished  to  the  interested  parties. 

Other  important  industrial  problems  are  being  considered  such  as  dielectric  losses; 
expansivity  of  materiSils  at  various  temperatures;  properties  of  ammonia  and  steam 
for  refrigerating  industries;  power  losses  in  tires  under  different  worldn^  conditions; 
use  of  clays  in  paper;  study  of  tanning  processes;  development  of  optical  instruments, 
etc. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    TESTING    RAILROAD    TRACK    SCALES,    ELEVATOR 

SCALES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  110  of  the  bill — 

For  investigation  and  testing  of  railroad  track  scales,  elevator  scales,  and  other 
scalee  used  in  weighing  commodities  for  interstate  shipments  and  to  secure  equip- 
ment and  assistance  for  testing  the  scales  used  by  the  Government  in  its  transactions 
with  the  public,  such  as  Post  Office,  navy  yard,  and  customhouse  scales  and  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  States  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  weights  and 
measures  laws,  and  in  the  methods  of  inspection,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $40,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  covers  the  railroad  track  scale  test  cars. 
There  are  three  of  them  going  about  the  country  and  testing  the  mas- 
ter scales  of  the  railroacb  and  elevators.  Each  car  is  equipped  with 
100,000  poimds  of  weights  and  they  are  hauled  about  free  of  charge 
by  the  railroads,  and  in  return  we  test  their  master  scales.  The  re- 
sult of  that  has  been  that  most  of  the  railroads  are  getting  master 
scales  and  a  great  many  corporations  having  large  scales  get  one 
which  is  kept  as  a  standard,  and  which  we  test  occasionally.  They 
are  scales  which  they  take  for  the^r  standard  scales. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  if  the  railroad  companies  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation, how  do  you  account  for  this  item  of  $12,000  as  traveling 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  personnel. 
They  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  cars,  but  the  people  do  not 
travel  on  them.     They  are  freight  cars. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  test  the  scales  of  the  railroads,  do  you  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  furnish  transportation  to  the  personnel  that 
conducts  the  tests  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  that  might  be  so.     However 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  It  would  seem  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
so  handled  where  you  render  a  service  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Isn't  there  some  limitation  placed  by  which  they  can 
not  furnish  the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  true.  That  question  has  come  up  in  this 
committee  before.  I  remember  that  the  comptroller,  or  some  one, 
said  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pay  our  own  transportation.  This 
committee  has  favored  it  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  do  they  pay  you  for  these  tests  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  not  say.  Oi  course  a  good  deal  of  it  is  done 
for  the  State  oflBcials.  We  try  to  confine  this  to  the  master  scales 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  tests  that  we  will  make  of  master  scales  in 
each  citv  and  State  is  for  the  officials  of  the  State  and  city.  We  are 
reguirea  to  make  their  tests  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  still  they  ought  to  pay  back  the  expenses,  it 
seems  to  me. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  they  do  pay  a  good  deal.  If  we  should  test 
the  scales  outside  of  the  request  of  a  State  or  city  official,  we  would 
charge  for  it;  but  we  encourage  the  State  officials  to  do  that,  and 
they  are  coming  to  do  it;  but  even  if  they  do,  our  cars  will  still  be 
necessary  as  standards  and  in  fact  make  local  testing  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  make  reference  to  tests  all  t&ough  and  to 
certain  things  for  which  you  charge.  Have  you  enumerated  that 
for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  in  the  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  what  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  that 
yet.     It  is  near  the  end  and  the  report  will  be  out  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
the  Doctor  indicate  in  his  testimony  the  receipts  of  his  bureau  from 
the  various  sources  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Of  course  you  will  keep  in  mind  one  thing  that  will 
not  be  shown  in  the  formal  report,  and  tnat  is  that  we  are  required  to 
make  tests  for  Government  service  free,  and  most  of  our  tests  of 
certain  kinds  of  materials  and  certain  kinds  of  tests  are  for  the 
Government,  because  private  laboratories  can  do  it  outside,  so  that 
the  actual  cash  fees  may  not  be  so  much  because  they  are  confined  to 
certain  kmds  of  standardization  work. 

I  think  I  can  find  that  for  you — here  it  is.  The  cash  fees  last  year 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,  but  the  value  of  the  Govemineni 
tests  if  charged  similarly  would  be  $300,000.  That  is  all  given  in  the 
reoort. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  will  give  that  in  your  testimony.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  you  like.     It  is  in  the  back  of  the  report  there. 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE   OF  TESTS. 

The  bureau  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year  over  $45,000  for  30,000  tests  performed 
for  the  public.  During  the  same  period  over  62,000  tests  were  made  for  the  Govern- 
ment, having  a  fee  value  of  $299,000.  In  addition,  1,600,000  lamps  were  inspected  at 
factories  for  various  departments  of  the  Government,  the  fees  for  which  would  ha^  ♦» 
amounted  to  nearly  $4,300.  Of  course  no  charge  is  made  to  the  Government  for  thr 
above  tests  and  inspections.  A  report  in  detail  of  the  number  And  value  of  tofr« 
completed  during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  included  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  information  that  we  are  getting  to-day  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House,  for  the  Members  in  discussion  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor,  and  they  will  not  have  your  report  there  at  their  dis])o$al. 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  annual  report  has  not  yet  been  released.  I 
have  not  seen  it.  In  fact,  I  read  my  figures  from  the  original  copy, 
but  I  will  inclose  it. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF  INSTRUMENTS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is,  ''To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards to  cooperate  with  Government  departments,  engineers,  and 
manufacturers  in  the  establishment  of  standards,  methods  of  testing, 
and  inspection  of  instruments,  equipment,  tools,  and  electrical  and 
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mechanical  devices  used  in  the  industries  and  by  the  Government, 
including  the  practical  specification,  quality,  and  performance  of 
such  devices  and  the  formulation  of  methods  of  inspection,  laboratory, 
and  service  tests,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  the  field,  $100,000.'' 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  covers  the  standardization  of  all  sorts  of 
equipment,  such  as  radio  equipment,  lighting  apparatus,  electrical 
measuring  instruments,  safety  standards,  and  quite  a  number  of 
matters  of  that  kind. 

It  has  to  do  ^ith  the  standardization  or  specification  of  equipment 
and  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  industries.  Quite  a  portion 
of  this  fund  goes  into  the  division  for  the  simplification  of  commercial 
practices. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  cooperating  with  manufacturers 
in  bringing  about  a  simplification  of  the  large  number  ol  sizes  and 
styles  of  commercial  articles.  In  that  case,  the  department  is  co- 
operating with  the  manufacturers,  and  they  get  together  and  agree 
to  the  elimination  of  the  great  many  unnecessary  sizes  and  styles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  have  you  done  in  that  respect  in  the  past, 
Doctor  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  grew  out  of  the  war,  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  value  of  simplification  was  learned  during  the  war,  when  manu- 
facturers were  required  to  do  it.  The  bureau  has  not  been  engaged 
specifically  in  this  work  until  last  year,  but  it  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
limited  way  in  several  cases;  about  half,  practically  half,  of  that  sum 
is  beine  put  into  this  simplification. 

I  will  insert  in  here  the  principal  problems  that  have  been  taken 
up  under  this  measure.     I  will  give  a  list  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  lines  of  industry  in  which  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  simplification  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.   i  es,  sir;  I  will  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  finished  with  this,  Mr.  Griffin? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   EQUIPMENT  PROBLEMS. 

Under  the  appropriation  ** Standardization  of  equipment"  a  study  of  various  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  country  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  excess 
and  simplifying  of  accepted  types  of  manufactured  products.  This  has  already 
resulted  in  the  manufacturers  of  paving  bricks  reaching  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
sizes  of  this  product  from  66  to  11  varieties.  Similar  efforts  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  lumber,  structural  steel,  and  glass  industries. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  leads  the  Government  departments  in  the  formulation  of 
specifications  governing  Government  purchases,  using  available  information  concern- 
ing the  quality  and  performance  of  materials  and  devices.  This  fund  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  formulate  standards  in  the  form  of  specifications  for  purchases.  During  the 
present  year  51  specifications  have  been  adopted  for  common  use  by  all  of  the  Gofvern- 
ment  departments.  A  great  many  more  have  been  taken  up  for  study  and  considera- 
tion. Tne  value  of  the  best  common  specifications  for  all  Government  departments 
is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  Government  than  the  amount  of  this  appropriation. 

In  the  standardization  of  optical  instruments  considerable  assistance  has  been  given 
looking  forward  to  the  production  of  American  designs  which  are  worthy  to  compete 
with  those  of  our  European  competitors. 

The  bureau  has  been  called  upon  by  several  State  authorities,  as  well  as  city  officials 
and  national  oi^nizations  to  give  assistance  in  standardizing  automobile  headlights. 
This  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  uniform  State  laws  and  the  convenience 
and  safety  of  travelers  going  across  State. 

In  electrical  measuring  instruments  it  is  desirable  to  have  standard  equipment  aa 
well  as  fundamental  standards.    During  the  present  year  the  bureau  has  been  in 
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touch  with  practically  all  of  the  electrical  manufacturers  and  has  a  movement  under 
way  to  have  more  uniform  equipment  in  the  electrical  industry. 

In  safety  standards  the  bureau  has  done  very  important  work  during  the  present 
year.  At  the  request  of  the  city  officials  of  Baltimore,  Md. ,  the  bureau  luis  completed 
equipment  for  testing  elevator  interlocking  devices,  which  not  only  the  city  of  Balti- 
more will  adopt,  but  which  will,  it  is  expected,  be  adopted  by  every  important  city 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the  standardization  of  this  equipment  will 
mean  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives  annually. 

The  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  departments  and  the  industries 
concerned  has  been  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes  of  dry  cells  from  30  to  6  sizes, 
and  has  been  able  to  write  specifications  that  mean  enormous  savings  to  both  the 
Government  and  the  public  at  large.  Likewise  the  number  of  different  sizee  of 
storage  batteries  has  been  materially  reduced;  that  is,  from  17  to  7. 

PROBLEHS  IN   SIMPLIFIED   COMMERCIAL  PRACTICE. 

Many  large  industries,  whose  operations  were  curtailed  by  the  depression,  are  find- 
ing their  way  back  to  prosperity  through  applying  simplification.  They  have  recog- 
nized that  the  huge  inventories  and  heavy  investments  in  slow-moving  lines  were 
P|artly  responsible  lor  the  stagnation  of  business.  The  industries,  therefore,  decided  to 
simplify  their  lines  by  reducing  variety  in  size,  type,  pattern,  and  model  of  their 
products. 

Leading  men  in  widely  different  fields  agree  the  elimination  of  odd  sizes  and  super- 
fluous varieties  enables  them  to  decrease  stocks,  reduce  investment,  lower  production 
cost,  lower  selling  and  distributing  cost,  and  stabilize  production. 

Simultaneously,  simplification  works  to  quicken  turnover,  improve  quality  of 
product,  facilitate  delivery,  increase  volume  of  sales,  expand  foreign  commerce,  and 
stabilize  employment. 

The  consumer  gains  these  advantages:  Lower  purchase  prices,  improved  quality 
or  value,  better  service,  and  lower  cost  of  living. 

Simplification  is  the  practical  application  of  a  basis  economic  principle. 

INDUSTRIES   SERVED. 

1.  The  paving  brick  industry,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  division  with  the 
National  Association  of  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers,  was  enabled  to  reduce  the  66 
varieties  and  sizes  of  its  major  product  to  11.  The  results  were  so  gratif>'ing  they 
solicited  and  obtained  further  aid  in  reducing  that  number  to  7,  with  further  gains 
to  manufacturer,  to  distributor,  and  consumer.  The  influence  of  this  action  on  reduc- 
ing highway  costs,  thereby  benefiting  the  taxpayer,  has  been  highly  siji^uficant. 

2.  The  bed,  mattress,  and  spring  industries,  through  similar  cooperative  effort  of  the 
division  with  the  several  trade  associations  concerned,  were  enabled  to  reduce  the 
200  and  odd  sizes  in  these  commodities  to  the  minimum  required  by  the  adopted 
standards  of  one  common  length  and  only  four  standard  widths.  The  effect  of  tneee 
standards  in  operation  is  to  lower  the  cost  of  these  essentials  to  every  family  in 
America. 

INDUSTRIES   BEING   SERVED. 

1.  The  Flag  Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  through  the  division, 
is  cooperating  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  establish  a  standard  size  for  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  The  standard  soq^ht  is  one  which  is  both  artistic  and  coimncrcially  prac- 
ticable; this  the  country  has  not  had  in  the  146  years  of  its  independence. 

2.  The  National  Retail  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association,  numbering  21  .COO 
members,  is  being  helped  to  eliminate  excessive  varieties  in  axes,  hatchets,  luunmer?. 
saws,  files,  wrenches,  shears,  pocketknives,  and  many  other  hand  tools.  The  result 
will  be  of  value  to  every  householder  and  artisan  in  our  land. 

3.  The  Hollow  Building  Tile  Manufacturers'  Association  is  working  on  a  simplifica- 
tion of  sizes  and  weights  of  its  products,  knowing  well  that  the  result  will  greatly 
benefit  the  industry  and  expedite  lower  building  costs. 

4.'  The  lumber  indui^try,  tne  third  largest  in  America,  is  working  on  the  standardiza- 
tion of  nomenclature,  grades,  and  sizes,  and  furthering  the  development  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  inspection  which  shall  guarantee  to  every  lumber  user  ade<|jaale  jvo- 
tection  against  the  fraud  and  deception  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the  victim.  Tbi^ 
activity  was  inaugurated  by  the  division  of  simplified  practice. 

5.  The  Southern  Wholesale  Sash,  Door,  and  Millwork  Association  and  the  Western 
Wholesale  Sash  and  Door  Association  are  being  served  by  the  division  in  their  joint 
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<effort  to  simplify  and  standardize  sizes  of  sash,  doors,  and  other  forms  of  millwork. 
This  project  will  likewise  result  in  lower  construction  costs  and  facilitate  home 
building. 

6.  The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  and  the  American  Association 
of  Wool  Blanket  Manufacturers  are  banning  the  preliminary  work  leading  to  the 
standardization  of  blanket  sizes  and  weights.  This  activity  will  likewise  result  in 
certain  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

7.  The  National  Association  of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers  is  carrying  on  a 
most  comprehensive  program  of  standardizing  farm  implements,  the  result  of  which 
1^11  be  to  lower  costs  to  the  farmer  and  thus  help  minimize  the  present  great  dis- 
parity between  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products  and  the  present  price  he  is 
XJaying  for  equipment  and  spare  parts. 

8.  The  National  Bottle  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Dairymen's  Associations, 
and  other  allied  groups  are  cooperating  in  the  simplification  of  milk  bottle  sizes  and 
caps.    This  effort  will  lower  the  cost  of  milk  distribution. 

9.  The  National  Paint,  Oil,  and  Varnish  Association  is  reducing  variety  in  odd 
shades  of  paint  and  the  numerous  sizes  of  containers  now  offered  the  public.  The 
resultant  concentration  on  commercially  acceptable  standards  means  lower  costs  all 
along  the  line.  Further,  the  consequent  greater  use  of  paint  will  lessen  depreciation 
costs  to  the  home  owner. 

10.  The  Metal  Lath  Association  is  also  engaged  in  simplifying  its  line.  At  the  gen- 
eral conference  of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  users,  to  be  held  December  12, 
1922,  it  is  expected  that  10  standard  sizes  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  70  odd  now 
offered  the  customer.    Again  the  cost  of  building  is  decreased. 

11.  The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Conunerce  smd  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  are  working  with  the  division  on  the  elimination  of  odd  sizes  and  types 
in  automobile  tires,  spark  plugs,  storage  batteries,  and  ball  bearings. 

12.  The  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers*  Association,  the  American  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Shippers'  Association,  the  Southern  Crate  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Canners'  Association,  and  nearly  50  other  groups  interested  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  packaged  commodities  for  household  use  are  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  the  division  to  carry  out  a  program  of  simplification  and  standardiza- 
tion of  containers  and  container  sizes.  Transportation  companies  recognize  the 
possibilities  in  this  for  more  economical  use  of  their  equipment  a^d  are  assisting  in 
the  plans  for  accomplishing  the  result  sought.  Manufacturers  of  cans,  bottles.  Bar- 
rels, crates,  and  boxes  (wood,  fiber,  and  paper)  are  cooperating  vigorously  to  make 
this  project  a  success. 

13.  The  American  Marine  Association,  composed  of  over  300  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributers, and  large  buyers  of  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  used  in  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  merchant  ships  are  proceeding  with  a  survey 
to  determine  the  simplifications  of  most  benefit  to  this  great  industry.  This  associa- 
tion is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  value  of  this  effort  tmit  it  is  doing  very  extensive 
educational  work  among  all  elements  interested  in  the  merchant  marine,  to  the  end 
that  the  best  tiiought  and  practice  of  the  industry  shall  be  crystallized  into  working 
standards. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES  INTERB8TED. 

Manufacturers,  distributers,  and  consumers  of  the  following  products  are  interested 
in  the  work,  and  the  preliminary  contacts  formed  bid  fair  to  produce  constructive  re- 
sults: Boots  and  shoes,  copper  and  brass  products,  cordage,  lignting  fixtures,  appliance 
plu^  for  electrical  accessories,  electncal  instruments,  enameled  sanitaiy  ware, 
cabncated  structural  steel,  jute  products,  machine  tools,  pianos  and  musical  instru- 
ments, safes  and  vaults,  stoves,  glazed  tile  and  trim,  oil-well  supplies,  mining  supplies, 
refrigerators  for  household  use,  prepared  roofing. 

There  are  numerous  others  beginninfi^  to  take  notice  of  the  progress  made,  and  it  may 
be  truthfully  said  this  list  is  growing  nrom  week  to  week. 


COOPERATING   BODIES. 


The  American  Eneineering  Standards  Committee  is  canvassing  all  members  of  all 
engineering  and  technical  societies  for  their  views  and  suggestions  as  to  fields  into 
which  this  activity  mav  be  practically  and  commercially  extended.  The  returns  to 
date  show  a  widespread  recognition  of  simplification  as  a  most  appropriate  measure 
for  solving  some  ot  our  current  domestic  economic  problems. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  through  its  fabricated  production 
and  domestic  distribution  departments,  has  indorsed  and  is  encouraging  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle  in  many  lines  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity .    They  nave 
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published  and  distributed  thousands  of  pamphlets  emphasizing  its  economic  impar- 
tance  in  meeting  current  situations. 

INDORSEMENTS. 

The  division  has  been  noticed  by  several  groups,  and  their  approval  or  indoxsement 
has  been  voluntarily  rendered : 

The  American  Bankers  Association. 

The  National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents. 

The  Association  of  National  Advertisers. 

The  War  Department  is  particularly  interested  in  this  work  because  of  its  relation 
to  greater  national  preparedness.    See  remarks  by  Col.  C.  L.  H.  Ruggles  attached. 

The  American  Mining  Congress.  See  Resolution  No.  14  (attached)  passed  at  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has  requested  our  division  chief  to  address 
them  at  their  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis,  December  7,  1922. 

STANDARDIZATION   STRENGTHENS   NATION. 

Evidence  that  industry  may  learn  lessons  of  value  from  the  history  of  standardiza- 
tion activities  of  the  War  Department  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war  was  presented 
to  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  by  CoL 
0.  L'H.  Ruggles.  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army. 

So  great  are  the  wastes  due  to  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  material  in 
industrial  operations  that  economies  which  will  result  from  the  standardization 
movement  going  on  are  far  greater  than  anyone  realized  when  the  campaign  began^ 
Col.  Ruggles  declared. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  were  gratified  to  see  that  the  War  Department  is  proving, 
by  the  success  of  its  standardization  efforts,  the  feasibility  and  comparatively  unmedi- 
ate  benefits  which  are  to  be  gained  by  earnest  application  to  work. 

Colonel  Ruggles  outlined  these  benefits  as  follows:  Simplification  of  production 
and  employment  problems;  reduction  of  selling  costs;  provision  of  a  common  language 
for  buyer  and  seller;  possibility  of  mass  production;  simplification  of  stock  carrying; 
increased  speed  of  delivery;  reduction  of  prices;  decrease  in  litigation  and  other 
factors  tencied  to  disorganize  industry;  elimination  of  indecision  both  of  production 
and  utilization  by  concentration  on  few  lines;  opportunity  for  more  thought  and 
energy  to  be  put  into  designs  so  that  they  will  be  more  efficient  and  economical  by 
bringing  out  new  considerations  to  detenmne  what  is  best,  and  by  securing  agreement 
upon  most  questions;  stimulation  to  research  and  development;  means  of  ^rettin? 
the  results  ot  research  and  development  into  actual  use  in  industry;  and  elimination 
of  practices  which  are  merely  the  result  of  accident  or  tradition  and  which  impede 
development. 

Colonel  Ruggles  entered  into  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  possibilities  held  by 
standardization  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  national  defense,  outlining 
the  program  which  would  be  adopted  for  standardization  efforts  in  case  of  a  war  witii 
a  major  power. 

Such  a  program,  he  declared,  would  call  not  only  for  standardization  of  materials 
but  also  of  man  power,  with  a  drafting  of  all  labor  from  banker  to  laborer,  ha\ing  the 
effect  of  securing  maximum  war-time  efficiency  by  filling  each  place  in  the  aggressive 
machinery  with  the  man  ideally  fitted  to  occupy  it. 

''The  War  Department  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  standardization  movement,** 
declared  Colonel  Rubles  in  concluding  nis  address,  "and  it  is  putting  its  own  hoodie 
in  order  successfully  in  this  connection  and  is  cooperating  directly  with  other  agencies 
engaged  in  l^e  work.  It  looks  directly  to  these  agencies,  and  especially  to  the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  representing  the  producers  of  raw  materials  vital  to  the  national 
defense,  for  aid  and  encouragement  in  the  work. "  (From  Mining  Congress  Journal 
issue  of  November,  1922,  p.  1054.) 

THE   STANDARDIZATION   MOVEMENT. 

Resolution  No.  14,  introduced  by  standardization  division: 

Whereas  the  enormous  cost  to  the  mining  industry  through  unnecessary  waste  by 
present  methods  and  practices  can  be  greatly  reduced,  by  improved  methods  and  prac- 
tices; and 
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Whereas  the  standardization  of  mining  methods,  practices,  and  equipment  will 
make  possible  greater  efficiency  and  cheaper  production,  which  are  essential  to  our 
national  growth;  and 

Whereas  every  mine  operator  and  manager  is  studying  and  diligently  every  possi- 
bility to  reduce  costs  and  save  labor  throu^  the  adoption  of  new  forms  of  equipment: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  the  American  Mining  Congress  strongly  favors  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  the  standardization  division  and  urges  the  adoption  by  the  mining  industry 
of  the  comprehensive  and  helpful  recommendation  already  made  by  this  division; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Mining  Congress  be  extended  to  the 
respective  chairmen  and  personnel  of  their  cofnmittees.  (From  Mining  Congress 
Journal,  issue  November,  1922,  p.  1039.) 

A  LESSON   FROM  THE   GHEAT  WAR. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw,  formerly  chairman  of  the  conservation  division  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  is  so  convinced  of  the  practical  value  of  continuing,  during;  peace,  the  effort, 
which  was  of  vital  importance  during  the  war  (viz,  conservation  of  labor,  materials, 
money,  and  time  by  eliminating  wasteful  trade  practices)  that  he  has  sent  out  nearlv 
200  personal  letters  to  prominent  business  men  (man^  of  whom  were  associated  with 
the  War  Industries  Board)  urgins  them  to  encourage,  indorse,  and  support  this  work. 

He  states:  "The  experience  of  the  conservation  division  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  there  are  many  practices  in  American  industry  which  cost  the  ultimate  consiuners 
in  the  aggregate  enormous  sums  without  enriching  the  producers.  These  are  often 
due  to  com|>etitive  demands,  real  or  assumed.  Many  salesmen,  in  order  to  please  the 
whims  of  particular  customers,  will  insist  upon  the  manufacture  of  new  styles  or  new 
shapes  of  articles,  requiring  increased  expense  to  the  manufacturers  and  increased 
expense  to  bolJi  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  carrjdng  more  lines  of  stock;  these  in  turn 
causing  increased  expense  in  maintaining  salesmen  and  providing  them  with  samples 
as  well  as  in  advertising.  The  consiuner,  the  general  public,  is  no  better  served  by  the 
satisfaction  of  these  unreasonable  demands,  but  the  public  ultimately  pays  the  bill. 
We  may  well  draw  from  this  war  experience  a  lesson  to  be  applied  to  peace  by  pro- 
adding  some  simple  machinery  for  eliminating  wasteful  trade  practices  which  increase 
prices  without  in  the  remotest  degree  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 
There  is  enough  natural  wealth  in  this  country,  and  there  is  enoug:h  labor  and  techmcal 
skill  for  converting  that  wealth  into  objects  of  human  satisfaction  to  provide  abun- 
dantly for  the  elemental  comforts  of  every  person  in  the  land.  The  problem  before 
our  Nation  to-day  is  to  bring  about  such  adjustments  of  the  industna)  processes  as 
lead  toward  that  long-sought  condition  of  Ufe.'' 

SUMMARY. 

The  whole  activity  may  be  summed  up  as  a  concerted  effort  to  arouse  the  Nation 
to  the  great  gains  that  may  be  made  in  all  directions  through  the  elimination  of  waste 
in  industry.  The  committee  of  18  leading  American  industrial  engineers  who  in 
1920  conducted  the  "assay  of  waste"  in  six  of  our  leading  industries  showed  where 
in  40  per  cent  of  our  national  productive  energy  was  wasted  annually,  with  conse- 
quent losses  to  the  public,  of  nearlv  $10,000,000,000.  Among  the  several  corrective 
measures  proposed  and  being  acted  on  by  various  groups  Government  assistance  in 
promoting  simplification  and  standardization  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

ANALYSIS    AND    DISTRIBUTION     OF    STANDARD     MATERIALS    USED    IN 

CHECKING   CHEMICAL  ANALYSES. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  next  is — 

For  purchase,  preparation,  analysis,  and  distribution  of  standard  materials,  to  be 
used  in  checking  chemical  analyses,  and  in  the  testing  of  physical  measuring  apparatus, 
including  personal  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  field,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  same  as  we  have  had  heretofore;  the 
same  class  of  work.  Those  materials  are  used  in  standardization 
analyses  throughout  the  country.  We  prepare  standard  steels  and 
ores  and  so  on,  which  are  very  carefully  analyzed  and  they  serve  as 
a  standard  for  testing  methods  of  analyses  by  industrial  labora- 
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tones,  and  also  universities.  The  samples  are  sold  at  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  fund  is  practically  if  not  all  returned  to  th« 
Treasury. 

INVESTIGATION   OP  RADIOACTIVE   SUBSTANCES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is — 

For  investigation  of  radioactive  substances  and  the  methods  of  their  measurements 
and  testing,  $10,000. 

That  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  1923. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  test  radium,  all  the  radium  produced  in  this 
country.  It  practically  comes  through  the  bureau,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising the  amount  that  goes  through. 

Several  days  during  the  last  month  I  have  signed  certificates  to 
the  extent  of  $30,000  or  $40,000.  This  fund  will  more  than  pay  for 
itself  this  year. 

Mr.  Grift'IN.  That  is  also  among  your  receipts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  will  be,  but  it  is  a  rather  new  thing  and 
will  show  more  results  this  year  than  last.  It  does  not  show  as 
much  last  year.     The  production  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  you  are  going  to  put  in  your  testimony  a 
statement  of  receipts  from  various  activities  of  your  bureau ! 

Mr.  Stratton.   les,  sir. 

maintenance  and  equipping  automotive  engine  test  plants. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  the  item  on  page  116,  ''For  the  main- 
tenance and  equipping  of  automotive  engine  test  plants,  including 
vacuum  and  refrigerating  machinery  necessary  to  stimulate  atmos- 
pheric conditions  at  altitudes  up  to40,000  feet;  supplies, equipment.^' 
etc.,  for  which  you  are  asking  $40,000.  That  seems  to  be  a  new 
item. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  item  was  submitted  last  vear.  You 
omitted  it,  but  we  have  gone  into  that  matter  very  careiully,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  very  carefully  considered  this  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  omitted  that  last  year  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  considered  new  legislation,  and  that  there  was  no  authorization 
of  law.  If  vou  can  show  some  authorization.  Doctor,  we  would  be 
very  pleasedl  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  the  authorization  is  in  our  organic  act,  which 
covers  the  determination  of  the  properties  of  materials.  A  very 
large  amount  of  this  work  has  to  do  with  materials.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  it.  The  work  results  in  the  end  in  the  standardization 
of  the  devices  used. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  item  in  our  estimates  that  comes 
anymore  clearly  under  our  fimctions  than  that  one.    The  unfortunate 

{>art  about  this  is  that  the  demand  for  this  information  is  so  great 
rom  the  Government  services,  that  they  transfer  to  us  some  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  working  out  specific 

f>roblems.     And  yet  we  have  no  funds  with  which  to  proviae  our 
eaders. 

Then,  the  industries  are  asking  for  a  lot  of  information.  There  is 
a  great  demand  for  that  information,  but  we  have  perhaps,  one  indi- 
vidual on  that  whole  work  carried  on  our  own  funds. 
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Now,  a  certain  amount  of  this  work,  certain  parts  of  it,  such  as  the 
initiation  and  directing  of  this  investigation  should  be  done  by  us 
so  that  we  can  give  the  results  to  the  public.  Experts  and  leaders 
can  not  be  retamed  on  the  basis  of  transferred  funds;  they  are  for 
specific  problems. 

At  present  we  are  confined  absolutely  to  military  funds  work  on 
these  thin^  with  the  exception,  I  think  of  one  person. 

Now,  tms  is  intended  to  cover  the  experts,  the  principal  experts, 
ivho  are  carrying  on  the  main  investigation,  and  then  these  funds 
coming  from  the  War  Department,  are  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
certain  problems  under  tne  direction  of  the  experts  We  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  direction  in  the  manner 
-we  do  now,  it  is  an  emergency  but  should  be  straightened  out. 

You  can  not  get  any  expert  to  come  out  there  and  stay  at  the 
bureau  for  any  length  of  time  when  his  existence  there  depends  upon 
whether  this  or  that  bureau  of  the  War  or  Navy  Department  will 
provide  the  money  to  carry  on  the  work,  it  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  You  think,  then,  that  this  comes  clearly  within  the 
organic  act  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  Doctor,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  paragraph 
might  very  well  go  in  or  be  considered  as  embraced  in  the  scope  of 
your  authority  contained  in  the  paragraph  on  page  112  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  I  make  that  suggestion  to  you  in  that  para^aph. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  it  would  not  come  under  that.  That  is 
specific  with  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  it  says: 

To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  cooperate  with  Government  departments, 
en^neers,  and  manufacturers  in  the  establishment  of  standards,  methods  of  testing 
and  inspection  of  instruments,  equipment  tools,  and  electrical  and  mechanical  devices 
used  in  the  industries  and  by  the  Government,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Stratton.  On  page  108  is  the  item  for  industrial  research. 
That  is  the  item  that  it  would  fit  in  with,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
bureau's  work  the  committee  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  these  projects 
separated  so  that  there  would  be  a  definite  fund  for  a  definite  purpose, 
and  that  is  why  this  grew  up  this  way,  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
combine  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  research.  The  item  providing 
for  the  testing  of  track  scales  could  be  combined  with  that  pertaining 
to  mine  scales,  and  I  have  several  times  suggested  it.  But  the  reason 
that  these  funds  have  not  been  put  together,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
that  the  committee  wanted  to  provide  for  a  certain  line  of  work,  cer- 
tain funds  for  definite  lines  of  work.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  bad 
plan. 

The  best  thing  from  man^  points  of  view  is  to  have  a  lump  sum  for 
all  purposes  to  carry  on  tms  research  work,  but  on  the  otner  hand 
it  is  good  business  to  have  a  specific  appropriation  for  a  specific 
thing. 
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DEX^RMINING    FUNDAMENTAL    DATA    REGARDING    STRAINS    OF    ROPES 

AND   CABLES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is — 

For  determining  fundamental  data  required  by  engineers  and  others  regarding 
internal  strains  of  ropes  and  cables  used  in  mines,  elevators,  bridges,  rigging,  et^^.. 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  asked  us  to  undertake  this 
investigation  and  we  were  requested  also  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers. 

These  wire  ropes  are  used  in  all  sorts  of  engineering  work,  and 
especially  in  mining  hoists  and  elevators,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  and  it  was  included  in  our  estimates  at  the  request  of 
the  mining  industry. 

I  have  Known  of  the  necessity  for  this  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  been  caned  upon  to  make  a  great  maiy  tests 
of  rope;  I  mean  the  strength  of  inaividual  pieces  of  rope  for  the 
Government  service,  includmg  the  Panama  Canal  especially. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  for  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  for  the  Navy;  yes,  sir.  As  an  example:  I  saw 
them  testing  a  very  large  wire  rope  tne  other  day,  3i  inches  in  diam- 
eter,  and  I  asked  the  question  as  to  why  it  was  being  tested,  and  the 
statement  was  that  the  Panama  Canal  wished  to  buy  certain  such 
rope,  and  must  of  necessity  limit  its  purchases  to  the  maker  of  rope 
which  has  been  found  satisfactory,  unless  they  could  have  tei^ts 
beforehand.  Sb  this  sdmple  of  wire  rope  was  brought  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  testing  at  the  request  of  the  canal  ofRcials.  That 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  we  are  testing  things  for  the  Gov- 
ernment; helping  to  place  Government  purchases  on  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  under  what  paragraph  of  the  bill  have  you 
heretofore  conducted  those  tests  of  rope  ^ 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  tested  the  creaking  strength  under  struc- 
tural materials. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Structural  materials? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  could  not  this  be  satisfactorily  placed  under 
that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  if  that  was  all  that  we  had  to  do,  all  that  was 
involved  under  this  paragraph.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  it. 
This  involves  a  machme  which  will  wear  these  ropes  to  destruction, 
some  of  them.  It  means  investigation  of  the  method  of  the  lay,  and 
other  tests  which  can  not  be  determined  by  a  breaking  strength. 
We  want  to  determine  what  kind  of  rope  wears  best,  and  to  mvesti<jate 
its  strength  and  the  strength  of  the  materials — ^why  it  is  that  one 
rope  will  have  more  strength  and  wear  longer.  In  fact  the  test  con- 
templated is  a  magnetic  one  and  may  perhaps  be  one  that  can  be 
applied  in  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  doing  this  testing  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  that  language  is  sufficiently  broad,  and  per- 
haps this  could  be  put  in  there,  but  I  can  see  where  it  is  better 
business  to  have  a  fund  for  the  purpose  where  we  can  see  it  and  have 
a  report  on  it  each  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  it  being  better  business, 
but  it  looks  very  much  like  new  legislation,  and  that  is  the  objection 
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ivhen  we  get  it  on  the  floor.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  attemptmg 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  your  authority,  reaching  to  give  you  authority, 
give  you  an  opening. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  organic  act  specifically  authorizes  the  determi- 
nation of  the  property  of  materials,  and  here  is  a  leading  engineering 
material,  and  that  is  intended  to  cover  just  such  a  thing  as  that,  but 
does  the  committee  desire  to  put  money  in  this  specific  thing  that  is 
the  question. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  you  are  right.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
making  any  new  law.  It  is  simply  furnishing  funds  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  previously  allowed,  and  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  making  any  new  law. 

Mr.  Stratton.  First,  we  nave  the  organic  act,  which  provides  the 
general  fields  of  work  that  we  shall  deal  with,  but  the  bureau  did  not 
want  to  undertake  to  work  certain  problems  unless  they  are  specifi- 
cally provided  for  with  funds.  Of  course,  if  we  were  not  authorized 
under  our  organic  act,  we  could  not  come  in  and  ask  for  the  appro- 
priation money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  not  asking  for  additional  authority,  because 
if  you  were  asking  for  additional  authority,  that  would  be  new  Taw, 
but  you  are  asking  us  to  provide  you  with  an  appropriation  to  do 
something  that  you  have  not  heretofore  done. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Exactly,  to  provide  money  to  carry  out  something 
that  is  authorized,  which  we  have  not  had  money  for.  A  new 
problem  that  has  arisen  but  which  falls  within  our  function. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  you  have  not  heretofore  done. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  you  are  now  prepared  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir*  if  given  the  funds. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  matter  that  is  subject  to 
objection  because  of  being  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not,  and  I  thiak  that  if  you 
will  take  that  other  item,  concerning  iuternal-combustion  engine,  it 
covers  that,  too. 

In  regard  to  these  new  items,  or  any  others  that  you  might  care  to 
have  more  information,  I  will  ask  the  experts  directly  involved  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  question  them 
if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary.  I  think  that 
we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  your  exiplanation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  question  of  simplification  is  another  case  you 
have  mentioned.   .  I  will  insert  that  data. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  other  items  which  were 
omitted,  and  which  have  been  before  this  committee  a  number  of 
times. 

NEW    POWER   plant   AND   PURCHASING   GROUND. 

One  is  a  new  power  plant.  We  are  running  on  a  very  uneconomical 
basis  as  to  power  and  neat.  In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  bearings 
here  which  cover  the  case.  We  included  an  estimate  for  $50,000  to 
begin  the  construction  of  a  power  plant,  the  cost  not  to  exceed 
8200,000.  That  meant  building  ana  permanent  eauipment.  This 
should  be  looked  into  and  provided  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Then  there  is  the  remaining  piece  of  land  between  the  bureau  sit^ 
and  Connecticut  Avenue — ^buflding  is  going  up  in  that  nei^borhood 
at  an  enormous  rate.  It  will  be  but  a  very  short  time  when  that  piece 
of  land  will  be  built  up  with  apartments  or  houses  and  I  stronglv 
recommend  that  the  Government  purchase  that  property  at  once. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  you  had  better  take  that  up  with  the 
legislative  Committee  and  try  to  have  them  consent.  I  think  they 
will  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Stratton.  What  committee  is  that? 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  of 
which  Mr.  Langley  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  matter. 

Mr.  Shre^t:.  Is  that  all,  Doctor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 


Monday,  November  20,  1922. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

STATEMENT   OF   COL.    E.   LESTEB   JONES,    DIBECTOB  COAST 

AND    GEODETIC    SUBVEY;   MAJ.    WILLIAM    BOWIE,  CHIEF 

DIVISION    GEODESY;    AND     CAPT.    W.    E.    PABKEB,  CHIEF 
DIVISION  OF  HYDBOGBAPHY  AND  TOPOGBAPHY. 

general  statement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us 
how  you  have  been  getting  along  under  your  appropriation  during 
this  last  vear. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  you  like? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  give  us  a  general  statement.  Colonel,  as  to  what 
you  have  accomplished  during  the  last  year. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  your  request  as  to 
what  we  have  accomplished  in  a  general  way  with  the  money  that 
the  Congress  appropriated  for  1923: 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  carried  on  extensive  surveys,  both 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Navy  has  made  strong  demands  for  us  to  complete  the  work 
in  both  of  those  islands,  and  we  have  been  able  to  expedite  it  and 
make  very  commendable  headway  in  that  work. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  carried  on  more  surveys  and  resur- 
veys  in  the  Gulf  and  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  work  that  is  neces- 
sary because  of  greater  draft  vessels  and  also  resurveys  due  to  silting 
and  the  changes  in  coast  line. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  very^  vital 
and  important  work  we  did  in  New  York  Harbor  in  current  work. 
We  were  able  with  the  money  that  Congress  appropriated  to  carry 
on  continuous  and  very  valuable  investigations  of  the  tidal  currents 
in  New  York  Harbor,  and  I  mean  by  that  the  North  River  and  the 
East  River  and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto.  It  has  a  threefold 
bearing  on 
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Mr.  Shbeve  (interposing).  That  was  covered  by  a  slight  increase 
in  the  appropriation  we  gave  you  last  year? 

Colonel  Jones.  But  I  thought  that  I  would  tell  you  a  little  more 
about  that.  It  has  a  threefold  value  to  the  countrv  in  general. 
First,  the  safety  of  the  vessels  in  New  York;  second,  the  expedition 
i^th  which  they  will  be  able  to  dock;  and  third,  the  accumulation  of 
data  for  the  building  up  of  accurate  current-prediction  tables;  and 
those  data  are  also  of  great  value  to  the  city  authorities  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  amount  of  sewage  they  have  to  dispose  of,  and  in 
addition  to  that  we.  are  securing  aata  and  information  that  will 
enable  us  to  print  a  regular  tidal  and  current  bulletin  or  pamphlet, 
and  where  a  few  thousand  dollars  is  spent  it  will  mean  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  to  the  three  phases  or  benefits  that 
I  have  enumerated.    Within  the  past  few  months  these  data  have 

Sermitted  us  to  furnish  the  United  States  district  attorney's  office  at 
lew  York  information  on  current  velocities  in  cases  involving  the 
United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  a  good  report,  Colonel  Jones. 

Colonel  Jones.  Now,  going  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  have  had  a 
successful  season.  We  have  carried  on  the  usual  advance  in  our  work 
in  Alaska.  The  Surveyor,  our  largest  ship,  is  fast  completing  the 
offshore  work  in  southeastern  Alaska;  that  is,  the  exposecf  areas,  and 
that  work  is  being  done  for  all  time.  This  vessel  went  up  there  in 
April  and  has  just  recently  returned,  and  she  will  continue  her  work 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  winter. 

The  Explorer,  which  is  the  base  ship  for  the  wire-drag  party,  has 
been  at  work  in  the  important  bays  and  approaches  to  these  bays 
in  the  regular  steamship  routes  in  southeastern  Alaska.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  that  the  wire-drag  work  in  southeastern  Alaska  is  more 
than  half  done,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  is  finished  for  all  time;  and 
with  the  improvements,  which  are  the  result  of  the  fertile  minds  of 
the  service,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  output  of  the  wire- 
drag  party,  both  as  to  amount  done  and  as  to  the  improvements  in 
the  contrivances  we  use  on  this  work,  the  latter  tending  to  a  large 
saving  to  the  Government.  But  I  speak  of  it  here  because  where 
we  used  to  do  so  much  per  dav  we  are  now  doing  two  or  three  times 
as  much,  and  it  is  just  as  well  done.  That  is  the  result  of  the  original- 
ity and  the  genius  of  some  of  our  officers  who  have  studied  these 
phases  of  the  work. 

Now,  on  the  Pacific  coast  we  expect  to  use  the  balance  of  the 
money  this  winter  on  the  approaches  to  the  various  ports  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  California. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  the  three  vessels  that  are  in  com- 
mission there — the  Patlijinder,  which  belongs  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  Faihomer  and  the  Maranduque,  owned  by  the  Philippine 
government  but  manned  by  our  officers — ^we  are  obtaining  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purveys  in  that  area,  principally  in  the  Sum  Sea  and 
the  adjacent  waters. 

The  Coast  Pilot  appropriation,  which  has  remained  about  the  same 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  has  been  utilized  to  correct,  revise,  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  coast  pilots  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific 
soutnwest.  They  are  very  vital,  because  there  are  many  changes 
that  are  being  brought  out  on  our  coast  lines,  and  the  coast  pilots 
notify  the  mariner  of  such  changes. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  often  do  you  publish  those;  are  they  published 
every  year  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  print  them  just  according  to  the  demand,  but 
in  the  revision  work,  it  may  be  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years  before  we 
go  over  and  check  up  the  data  we  already  have  at  nand.  In  fact, 
sometimes,  I  feel  that  this  is  not  being  done  as  rapidly  as  we  should 
do  it.  We  are  making  good  headway  and  the  coast  pilots  vrhich 
are  sold  are  in  great  demand. 

Now,  the  money  for  the  magnetic  work 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  Well,  suppose  we  now  take  up  the 
items  as  they  appear  m  the  bill,  unless  you  wish  to  make  a  general 
statement. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  general  statement. 

I  was  just  about  to  say  we  have  maintained  continuously  our  five 
magnetic  stations — one  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  one  in  Alaska,  two 
in  continental  United  States,  and  one  in  Porto  Rico. 

We  are  having  almost  a  double  demand  for  the  magnetic  data,  a^ 
the  surveyors  all  over  the  country  are  unable  to  get  accurate  results 
tmless  they  test  their  compasses  at  our  magnetic  stations  in  their 
vicinity.  They  also  need  information  for  rerunning  old  surveys 
which  we  alone  are  prepared  to  furnish.  And,  in  addition  to  that, 
we  have  had  two  field  parties,  which  have  established,  made  obser- 
vations, at  nearly  200  magnetic  stations — that  is,  throughout  the 
country. 

SEISMOLOGIO   WORK. 

At  the  five  observatories  we  have  had  seismographs,  which  have 
been  maintained  at  practically  little  expense. 

The  seriousness  of  the  earthquake  situation  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  every  day. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  that  I  think  would  interest  you,  no 
doubt,  and  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  what  has  transpired, 
in  a  general  way,  between  Secretary  Hoover  and  Secretary  Wallace 
in  connection  with  certain  seismograph  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  recall  we  gave  you  a  little  increase  for  the 
study  of  earthquakes. 

Colonel  Jones.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  triangulation 
work. 

During  the  ^eat  earthquake  or  as  a  result  of  the  great  earthquake 
in  San  Francisco,  the  control  stations  moved  tm^ough  distances 
varying  all  the  way  from  1  foot  up  to  25  feet,  which  made  it  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  go  in  there  and  check  up  on  the  triangulation  that 
had  been  done,  and  I  may  say  right  here  that  the  money  that  has  been 
expended  has  been  expended  to  great  advantage  and  is  going  to  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  southwestsern  portion  of  our  country,  not  only  in 
the  immediate  area  of  San  Francisco  but  to  the  State  and  througtiout 
the  adjoining  States,  because  the  disturbance  was  not  confined  to  the 
San  Francisco  area  alone,  but  covered  several  hundred  miles. 

The  seisinologic  work  primarily  belongs  to  the  Coast  Survey,  but 
this  work  was  dropped  into  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Weather  Bureau  Chief,  Doctor  Marvin  and  myself,  after  some 
diplomatic  conferences  with  each  other,  accomplished  these  things. 
He  felt  that  we  should  have  it  because  we  were  better  fitted  and  that 
the  observatories  should  tie  up  their  magnetic  work  i^nth  the  earth- 
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ouake  work.  He  in  turn  talked  to  Secretary  Wallace,  and  Secretary 
Wallace  wrote  Secretary  Hoover  and  recommended  that  the  seis- 
mologic  work  be  transferred,  through  the  authority  of  Congress, 
Congress  approving,  to  om*  service. 

It  has  such  a  far-reaching  effect,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  by  install- 
ing at  observatories  which  are  already  in  operation  these  seismo- 
graphs, we  can,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  foretell  earthquakes  a  good 
many  days  ahead  of  their  actual  occurrence,  thereby  saving  hves  and 
property. 

The  Budget  Bureau  did  not  feel  this  year  that  they  could  recom- 
mend the  money  requested,  and  I  speak  of  this  because  I  think  it  is 
well  to  get  in  the  record  fully,  from  a  matter  of  duty,  informing  you 
and  Congress  of  its  value  and  the  progress  we  are  making  witn  the 
little  we  nave. 

STA.TE   AND  FEDERAL  SURVEYS. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  State  and  Federal  surveys,  which  is 
largely  our  triangulation  and  leveling,  and  for  which  we  had  less  than 
$100,000,  we  have  carried  on  the  most  important  work  that  could  be 
done  with  the  money. 

I  would  like  simply  to  say  in  connection  with  this  preliminary 
statement  that  the  demand  for  these  controls  and  for  the  precise 
levels  is  probably  four  times  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  not 
only  from  the  outside  but  primarily  within  the  Government.  The 
new  roads,  the  War  Department  and  the  various  bureaus,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  their  triangulation  and  quadrangles  of  the  country 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  us  to  furnish  them  the  control  upon 
which  to  base  their  typography.  I  simply  lay  emphasis  on  the  point 
that  our  inability  to  expedite  that  work  not  only  in  continental 
United  States  but  in  Alaska,  which  is  developing,  not  only  means 
delay  but  it  means  the  probability  of  going  over  a  lot  of  inaccurate 
work  later,  which  will  mean  a  greater  expense.  But  with  the  money 
that  Congress  provided  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  are  not  domg  proper 
work  or  going  ahead.  We  are.  But  I  simply  offer  the  other  thougnt, 
and  with  the  idea  of  supply  and  demand,  we  felt  that  the  supply  lias 
been  overcome  and  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demand.  I  should  like  to 
have  these  statements  regarding  the  Federal  and  State  surveys  for 
the  years  1923  and  1924  mserted  in  the  record. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE   SURVEYS  FOR  THE   FISCAL  YEAR  1923. 

The  following  projects  have  been  or  will  be  completed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1923: 

Triangulation. — A  party  in  New  Mexico  completed  the  triangulation  which  extends 
from  the  vicinity  of  Pecos,  Tex.,  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  a  total  of  about  300  miles,  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

Another  party  in  Idaho  and  Montana  completed  about  250  miles  of  triangulation 
along  an  arc,  which  will  extend  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 

A  party  in  Alaska  began  work  at  Cook  Inlet  on  an  arc  of  triangulation,  which  will 
ultimately  extend  to  Fairbanks  and  through  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Valleys. 

Precise  traverse. — Because  of  lack  of  funds  no  precise  traverse  will  be  executed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1923. 

Precise  leveling. — A  party  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  completed  precise  leveling  be- 
tween Rhinelander  and  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  from  Centralia  to  Cairo,  111. 

A  party  completed  a  line  of  levels  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Portland,  Me.  This  line 
will  ultimately  extend  down  the  coast  to  New  York  and  the  southward. 
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Another  party  in  Connecticut  ran  a  line  of  precise  levels  from  Yonkers,  X.  Y., 
along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  toward  Providence,  R.  I.  This  is  a  part  of  the  coast- 
wise line  of  precise  levels  from  Portland  to  New  York  City. 

A  partv  in  Alaska  ran  precise  leveling  over  the  Government  railroad  from  Cook 
Inlet  to  Fairbanks  and  thence  over  the  wagon  road  a  part  of  the  way  to  Valdez.  1  his 
work  will  be  continued  next  season  to  tidewater  at  Valdez. 

Base  meaavremerU. — During  the  early  winter  months  a  standard  base  will  be  metf- 
ured  in  the  vicinity  of  Pasadena.  Calif.  This  base  and  the  triangulation  connected 
with  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  precise  triangulation  in  California  and  will  atoo  be  need 
to  standardize  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  It  is  hoped  later  to 
use  this  apparatus  for  measuring  secondary  bases. 

Longxtrme. — During  the  past  season  a  party  used  for  the  first  time  on  field  work  ao 
apparatus  capable  of  receiving  radio  time  signals  on  longitude  work.  Stations  were 
occupied  in  Wisconsin,  (-olorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Latitude  and  gravity  obser^-a- 
tions  were  also  made  in  connection  with  those  for  longitude. 

Oravity. — A  two-man  party  observed  gravity  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
using  an  apparatus  for  receiving  radio  time  signals  similar  to  that  used  by  the  longitude 
party.  Tnese  g;ravity  observations  were  made  with  the  idea  of  testing  their  &vii\' 
ability  for  tracing  out  rock  structures  and  thereby,  perhaps,  making  them  of  use  in 
investigating  oil  and  salt-bearing  subsurface  strata. 

The  above-mentioned  projects  completed  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  192.> 
will  take  about  $60,000,  leaving  approximately  $40,000  for  the  spring  months. 

The  following  projects  will  be  undertaken  during  the  second  naif  of  the  fiscal  vt«r 
1923: 

Triangulation. — In  Montana  two  parties  will  be  started  along  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel coimecting  with  work  begun  by  the  geodetic  survey  of  Canada  during  the  pa5t 
season  and  extending  westward  into  regions  where  there  is  very  inadequate  contrt^I. 

In  Alaska  one  party  will  continue  the  triangulation  northward  from  Cook  Inlet, 
begun  during  the  past  season. 

Precise  leveling. — Two  precise-leveling  parties  will  be  in  the  field  during  the  ppriiyr 
months,  the  first  starting  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  continuing  the  line  southward  toward 
New  York,  and  the  second  in  Alaska. 

Longitude. — A  party,  during  the  spring  months,  will  continue  the  determination  of 
longitude  by  use  of  the  apparatus  for  receiving  radio  time  signals.  It  i<t  hope<l  that 
the  apparatus  will  be  sufficiently  developed  by  the  spring  of  1923  to  enable  us  to  u^ 
it  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  the  adjustment  of  extensive  triangulation  is  hein;: 
held  up  until  longitude  observations  can  be  made. 
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Triangulation. — ^Two  parties  will  continue  the  work  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  whi<'h 
was  beeiin  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1923.  It  is  expected  that  prerifs«' 
triangiuation  can  be  carried  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  vicinity  <^  Seattle- 
These  two  parties  will  work  both  fall  and  spring  in  this  r^ion. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  a  triangulation  party  will  work  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  tA 
furnish  control  for  some  topographic  maps  which  have  been  requested  for  several 
seasons  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

These  two  projects,  with  the  necessary  reconnaissance  and  signal  building,  will 
consume  the  money  available  for  trian^lation  during  1924,  except  that  needed  for  a 
single  triangulation  party  in  Alaska,  which  will  operate  whenever  the  weather  permitj^. 

Precise  traverse. — ^Two  precise  traverse  parties  will  opt^rate  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  fiscal  year,  in  the  north  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  during  tne  summer  month; 
and  in  Mississippi  during  the  winter  months.  Control  in  these  two  r^ons  has  been 
reouested  by  the  United  States  Geolo^cal  Survey  for  the  past  three  years. 

Precise  leveling. — Precise  leveling  will  be  run  over  the  precise  traverse  lines  in  Wi5- 
consin,  Minnesota  and  Mississippi. 

One  other  leveling  party  will  operate  in  the  United  States  and  that  will  work  alon^ 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  connecting  the  principal  cities  along  the  coast. 

In  Alaska,  a  precise  leveling  party  will  continue  throughout  the  vear,  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  in  running  levels  in  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Valleys. 

Afiscellaneous. — The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  will  be  spent  in  the  neresB»r>' 
gravity  and  field  astronomic  observations  and  in  the  construction,  repair,  and  purcha» 
of  instruments,  station  marks,  etc. 
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REPAIBS  OF  VBBBELS. 

Now,  the  question  of  vessel  repair  money.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  preface  that  with  the  statement  that  through  the  nelp  of  the 
Budget  officer  and  the  general  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce,  and  lastly  and  most  important,  the  help  of  the  Congress, 
we  have  been  able  to  acquire  three  practically  new  vessels,  which 
you  no  doubt  know.  The  vessels  are  now  known  as  the  Discoverer, 
the  Pioneer  J  and  the  Guide, 

The  first  two  are  in  commission  and  on  the  working  grounds. 
The  vessels  at  the  present  time  would  probablv  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $850,000.  They  were  practically  sidetracked.  In  other 
words,  they  were  laid  up  to  eventually  be  sold  as  junk.  They  are 
now  in  first-class  order,  doing  a  very  constructive  work,  and  at  a 
moment's  notice  could  be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  in  case  of  war 
in  splendid  condition. 

Now,  I  may  be  able 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing) .  Where,  did  you  find  them,  Colonel  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years  to  replace  our  antiquated, 
inefficient,  impractical  ships.  With  the  great  call  on  the  country's 
money  and  the  demands  for  cash,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to 
replace  them. 

Right  after  the  war  we  made  a  strenuous  appeal  to  the  Navy 
Department  for  several  of  their  multiplicity  of  ships  which  they  did 
not  need.  They  turned  over,  to  us  their  unsuitable  ships  that  they 
did  not  want,  and  we  tried  to  make  the  best  of  such  a  situation. 
The  result  was  that  about  one-third  of  their  ships  were  fairly  useful, 
and  the  others  had  to  be  turned  back  because  they  were  not  fitted 
or  not  suitable  in  any  way  for  our  work. 

At  the  time  that  General  Dawes  became  Budget  officer  and  we  sub- 
mitted our  estimates  I  laid  stress,  in  a  talk  with  him  with  regard  to  our 
service,  on  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  tools;  that 
we  were  using  vessels  that  were  impractical,  that  were  very  expensive, 
something  like  using  a  race  horse  to  plow  or  to  work  in  the  fields. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  work  on  the  water.  The  work  on  the  ships  is 
very  arduous.  The  ships  get  a  lot  of  battering.  They  do  not  run 
into  harbor,  or  should  not  run  in,  every  time  it  storms.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  patching  up  these  vessels. 

He  asked  me  if  tne  Navy  had  any  vessels  that  we  could  use.  I 
said  yes,  and  indicated  what  they  were,  so  after  considerable  effort 
and  overcoming  opposition,  he  secured  two  of  these  vessels,  the  best 
type  mine  sweepers,  wonderful  ships.  The  President  approved,  and 
by  Executive  order,  turned  them  over  to  us.  They  needed  no  re- 
pairs, but  they  did  need  alterations,  because  they  were  so  arranged 
as  to  merely  accommodate  or  take  care  of  the  navigating  officers. 
That  is  because  they  only  need  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  officers  to 
navigate,  while  in  our  service  we  n<lt  only  need  navigating  officers 
but  we  have  a  force  of  officers  to  carry  on  the  survey  work  con- 
tinuously, 24  hours  in  the  day. 

Congress  saw  the  force  of  the  contentions  and  arguments  and 
granted  the  deficiency  for  their  alterations,  a  little  over  $36,000  for 
each  ship,  and  now  tne  Pioneer  and  Discoverer  are  in  the  field. 
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Then  a  little  later,  probably  stimulated  by  some  success,  I  said, 
'*Why  not  get  another?"  So  I  started  with  the  General  and  I  got 
a  third  one.  And  Chairman  Madden — I  had  talked  with  him,  and 
we  got  a  further  amount  for  altering  her  and  by  so  doing  we  elimi- 
nated one  of  our  inferior  ships,  a  ship  that  is  too  expensive  to  operate. 
She  is  not,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  type  that  we  have  needed. 
The  unit  cost  is  great.  So,  as  soon  as  we  have  finished  altering  thb 
third  ship  we  can  dismantle  this  old  vessel  and  place  her  crew  in  a 
position  to  take  over  the  Guide,  She  will  be  maae  ready  and  will  go 
to  the  west  coast. 

So  we  are  eliminating  an  impractical  ship  and  in  her  place  we 
have  gotten  a  modem  ship  that  will  turn  out  probably  40  or  50  per 
cent  more  work,  and  I  ngure  with  the  acquisition  of  these  three 
ships  we  have  advanced  our  work  on  the  west  coast  and  Alaska  at 
least  20  per  cent. 

We  have  made  the  greatest  stride  in  that  area,  that  needs  attention 
so  badly,  than  we  have  ever  made  in  the  history  of  our  country,  or 
our  coast  survev. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  all  that  the  ships  have  cost  have  been  the 
repairs  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Alterations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Alterations  and  repairs  ? 
^  Colonel  Jones.  Only  alterations,  about  $108,000,  and  the  ships,  as 
I  indicated,  probably  did  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500,000,  new. 
Of  course,  tiiey  would  be  cheaper  now,  but  as  I  told  the  President. 
I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  strikmg  examples  of  salvaring  Government 
property,  because  those  ships  will  always  be  ready.  In  the  meantime 
they  are  carrying  on  constructive  work,  and  they  are  needed  out  there, 
because  we  need  vessels  with  carrying  power.  They  are  oil  burners 
and  carry  about  84,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  they  can  go  to  sea  for  about 
35  days. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  stay  out  all  the  time  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  not  lay  too  much  emphasis,  and  I 
want  you  to  see  the  point  that  I  bring  out,  because  you  may  be  asked 
and  probably  will  be,  and  you  should  know  anyway,  and  the  other 
memoers  of  the  committee,  that  they  fulfill  first  the  needs  of  safe 
vessels;  secondly,  they  have  got  capacity,  which  covers  all  the  points 
that  go  to  make  up  efficiency,  and  it  has  just  put  us  ahead,  I  would 
say,  5  or  10  years. 

TRANSPORTATION  OP  GOVERNMENT  8UFPLIB8  TO  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  these  ships  large  enough  to  carry  supplies 
up  to  Alaska  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Why,  Mr.  Congressman,  do  you  mean  cany  supplies 
for  other  services  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes;  for  the  different  services. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they#ire,  but  it  would  be  an  impracticable 
thing  to  consider,  because  when  they  leave  Seattle  for  their  summer 
work,  they  would  leave  some  time  early  in  April.  They  would  go 
up  there  equipped  with  everything  they  could  possibly  take  from  the 
States  which  would  be  needed  for  that  season.  For  instance,  they 
have  these  large  launches,  that  weigh  18  or  23  tons.  You  see  their 
upper  works  are  so  strong  that  they  can  carry  them,  and  that  is  where 
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their  value  is.  They  carry  these  big  launches  on  the  upper  deck. 
This  one  vessel  goes  in  and  anchors,  and  from  her  they  send  out 
perhaps  four  distinct  parties.  In  other  words,  they  are  accomplish- 
ing four  times  what  a  vessel  would  do  that  was  not  fitted  for  that 
work. 

Now,  in  direct  answer  to  your  question,  we  carry  our  supplies  to 
Alaska  in  addition  to  having  these  launches  and  our  oil. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  For  these  ships  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  not  for  any  other  service? 

Colonel  Jones.  If  we  stripped  these  ships  and  used  them  for  carry- 
ing freight,  then  the  very  point  that  I  have  been  making  with  regard 
to  their  efficiency  for  our  work  would  be  eliminated. 

Of  course,  we  accommodate  wherever  we  can  help  any  one  of  the 
other  services.  We  are  quick  to  do  it,  but  so  far  as  making  a  specialty 
of  transporting  or  moving,  it  would  destroy  the  very  purpose  for 
which  those  vessels  are  utilized. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  you  keeping  a  separate  account  of  the  costs 
of  the  Alaska  work  from  the  other  work  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  it  costs;  what  your 
expenses  are  in  Alaska  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  idea  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has — in  fact,  we  dis- 
covered the  other  dav  in  the  hearing  of  another  bureau  that  they  were 
flaying  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  their  freight  up  to  the  rribilof 
slanos,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out  somewhere  among  all  of 
these  Government  Activities  is  somebody  that  can  take  that  stuff  up 
there  for  nothing.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  the  one 
or  not. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  some  years  I  have  been  more  or  less  iaentified  with  that 
specific  work. 

Now,  for  example,  these  vessels  are  sent  to  Alaska.  The  Surveyor 
gofss  to  southeastern  Alaska,  1,800  or  2,000  miles  from  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  If  she  had  to  make  a  run  up  there  and  unload  the  stuff 
and  bring  a  load  back  she  would  consume  a  number  of  weeks  during 
which  this  great  force  of  men  and  equipment  would  be  idle,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  impracticable  and  very  expensive  thing  to  do. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  am  just  as  n*ee  to  mention  it  again,  that 
these  naval  colliers  and  vessels  that  are  thoroughly  equipped  and 
built  for  that  work  and  as  a  means  of  transportii^  things  is  tne  argu- 
ment for  their  creation,  those  are  the  ships  that  should  do  that  work; 
but  I'  have  talked  with  Sepretary  Hoover  about  this  question  and  the 
very  point  that  Congressman  Hutchinson  is  bringing  out  is  a  very 
natural  one,  because  it  is  expensive  moving  things  in  Alaska,  the 
distances  are  so  great  and  fuel  is  very  expensive,  but  it  would  be 
very  unwise  and  very  expensiye  to  use  our  ships  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind,  any  more  than  we  could  do  if  we  happened  to  be  going  by. 

Now,  the  next  trip  that  she  will  make  up  there  will  probably  be  m 
the  vicinity  of  Kodiak  Island.  Well,  that  is  about  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and,  unless  it  was  an  order,  I  would  argue 
very  strenuously  against  it. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  we  are  just  trying  to  find  some  way,  some 
activity  that  can  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  in  connection  with  that,  is  it  not  possible 
for  your  department  to  get  another  ship,  take  over  another  ship,  and 
let  your  department  run  up  there;  wouldn't  that  be  cheaper  than 
hiring  someone  the  way  they  are  doing  now  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  was  asked  this  question  some  time  ago.  This 
vessel,  the  Wenonahf  that  we  will  abandon,  the  Guide  tSdng  her 
place,  as  I  have  indicated,  they  asked  me  if  she  could  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  Government  to  be  used  for  the  transporting  of  supplies. 

Of  course,  she  would  not  bring  a  big  price  to  sell,  yet  she  would  be 
in  many  ways  of  considerable  value  to  the  Government  because  she 
already  belong  to  the  Government  and  I  think  they  are  considering 
it  now.  And  just  as  soon  as  she  is  stripped  of  her  instruments,  I  wiU 
make  a  report  to  Secretary  Hoover,  and  remind  him  of  the  thought 
which  he  conveyed  to  me  some  months  a^go,  and  which  he  indicated 
relative  to  her  being  turned  over  to  fisheries. 

I  have  alwavs  contended,  and  do  now  most  strenuously,  that  the 
money  that  has  been  wasted  by  hiring  ships  for  carrying  supplit^ 
and  coal  would  have  largely  been  saved  if  the  Government  would 
have  provided  a  ship  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  various  institutions. 
Just  this  year  we  nad  a  request,  a  very  natural  one,  and  one  we 
wanted  to  comply  with,  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  take 
supplies  to  the  various  stations  or  missions  along  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Ana  there  is  another  point.  If  the  Government  maintained  a  suit- 
able ship  for  carrying  supplies  and  fuel  oil,  for  example,  which  is 
very  expensive  toward  the  westward— as  well  as  coal — I  think  in 
the  end  it  would  pay,  because  here  is  the  tendency  when  a  vessel  is 
wanted — I  say  *'they'^  I  mean  anyone — to  carry  supplies  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  or  anywhere  else,  tney  go  out  into  the  market  and 
they  pay  twice  as  much  as  they  should  because  the  demand  is  impera- 
tive, and,  therefore,  it  is  like  lots  of  other  things.  When  you  are 
forced  to  sell  anything  you  do  not  get  much,  and  when  you  want  U> 
buy  hurriedly,  you  have  to  pay  a  big  price.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  contact  with  Alaska  and  Alaskan  conditions,  and  that  nas  beon 
one  of  my  arguments  for  a  good  many  years,  that  the  Government 
should  maintain  a  vessel  for  no  other  purpose. 

In  my  annual  report  for  this  year  I  lay  special  stress  again  on  the 
acquisition,  the  purchase,  of  Dutch  Harbor,  t  reconunended  that 
back  in  1913. 

I  have  seen  coal  costing  about  $8  laid  down  at  Unalaska,  sold  to 
the  Government  for  about  SI 5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  whether  we  are  getting 
any  of  our  own  coal  from  Alaska  yet  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  do  not  think  so.  And  I  maintain  that  a  vessel 
could  carry  coal  and  oil  and  lay  them  down  there  for  use  for  the 
fisheries  vessels,  Coast  Survey,  lighthouse  ships,  as  well  as  others, 
instead  of  buying  from  private  parties  at  perhaps  50  per  cent  greater 
price.     And  we  have  ourselves  much-^ — 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  We  think  that  something  should  be 
done  to  save  that  money  that  is  now  being  spent  to-day,  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  follow  up  that  subject  until  it  can  be  disposed  of  properly. 

Colonel  Jones.  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  emphasize  it. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  want  to  ask. 
The  Government  is  in  the  sealing  industry  up  in  Alaska.  How  are 
they  getting  their  product  down  nere  ?  Do  tney  have  to  hire  some- 
one to  bring  it  down  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  have  had  to  hire  to  get  it  brought  down  some- 
times, Mr.  Congressman,  and  at  other  times  they  have  had  Government 
vessels  bring  it  down.  I  think  the  Coast  Guard  vessels  have  brought 
down  some  small  shipments.  You  see,  for  the  period  of  the  pelagic 
treaty  they  have  not  carried  on  the  killing  of  the  fur  seals,  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis,  for  a  number  of  years.  They  have  killed  just 
enough  seals  to  provide  the  Aleuts — the  natives — with  food.  Now, 
the  Government  is  renewing  the  killing  on  a  larger  scale,  and  they  have 
to  either  hire  vessels  to  bring  the  skins  down  or  else  they  must  dfepend 
upon  a  passing  Government  ship. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  one  statement,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Wenonah  is  the  kind  of  ship  that  the  Government  should 
maintain  up  there  permanently.  She  is  a  very  expensive  ship  to 
maintain.  I  mean,  there  are  otlier  ships,  perhaps,  in  the  Navy,  if  the 
right  kind  of  man  could  make  an  inspection  of  the  available  material 
on  hand  and  then  recommend  to  Congress  through  the  proper  officers 
in  the  department  on  that 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  You  have  heard  of  farmers  trading 
horses,  haven't  you  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  might  trade  ships. 

Colonel  Jones.  Well  the  one 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  not  let  go  of  the  ship. 

Colonel  Jones.  Of  course,  I  could  not  do  that,  and  I  am  very 
anxious,  and  I  have  in  mind,  too,  looking  beyond  the  Coast  Survey 
in  assisting  any  way  I  can,  but  I  have  often  wondered  with  the 
patrolling  of  the  Coast  Guard  vessels — there  are  two  or  three  of  them 
out  there  most  of  the  time — ^why  they  could  not  perform  that  service. 
That  is  none  of  my  affair.  However,  I  am  only  answering,  and  I 
can  not  help  but  see  these  things.  They  go  there  primarily  and  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  patroL  They  do  not  go  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  survey  work  or  looking  out  for  lighthouses,  but 
simply  to  look  out  for  and  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced  and  see 
whether  any  natives  are  in  need.  Now,  those  vessels  each  fall, 
either  in  August  or  September,  will  come  back  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  and  there  is  where  the  sealskins  come,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  these  are  vessels  that  could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  looks  to  me  like  this  is  a  good  business  propo- 
sition and  ought  to  be  looked  into,  and  somebody  ought  to  take 
it  on.  I  do  not  know  whether  yours  or  some  other  department 
should  take  it  on.     Somebody  ought  to  look  after  it.  * 

Colonel  Jones.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  think 
that  the  Government  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  in  appearing  before  the  committee  I  made  a  strenuous 
appeal  for  a  ship  owned  by  the  Government  and  maintained  by  the 
Government  to  carry  supplies  up  there  and  handle  fuel  and  bring 
back  the  seal  and  fox  skins.  And  in  the  meantime,  they  have  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  hiring  ships,  and  having  fuel 
hauled  by  foreign  craft  when  we  have  got  vessels  to  bum — and  some 
of  them  ought  to  be  burned,  literally— nut  I  do  not  want  you  gentle- 
men to  get  the  idea  that  I  have  any  thought  in  my  mind  with  regard 
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to  this  question  but  what  is  full  and  favorable,  but  it  would  not  be 
right  or  proper  to  you  to  give  you  the  idea  that  these  expensively 
equipped  vessels 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  Oh  we  did  not  think  that  at  all« 
Colonel.     You  have  gotten  a  wrong  idea.     We  do  not  expect  you  to. 

Colonel  Jones.  No;  I  did  not  think  that  you  did,  but  we  are  often 
asked  why  we  do  not  carry  these  supplies. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  j>oint  is  that  we  would  like  to  get  some  one 
carrying  on  .some  activity  up  there,  to  carr}'  all  of  these  supplies  for 
the  various  bureaus,  you  know. 

Colonel  Jones.  Get  a  vessel  of  perhaps  1,000  or  1.500  tons,  and 
maintain  that  ship  for  carrying  suppUes  to  and  from  Alaska,  and 
handling  fuel,  the  coal  and  oil,  to  remote  places  where  we  now  are 
compelled  to  buy  from  private  owners.  When  our  vessels  are  working 
out  of  Shelikof  Straits,  which  is  a  number  of  hundreds  of  miles  fn)m 
a  fuel  point,  and  we  had  to  take  this  big  Swry^^or,  one  of  our  biggest 
ships  and  run  away  back  to  Latouche  Island,  into  Prince  WilUam  Sound 
in  order  to  get  fuel,  and  yet  if  we  had  a  ship  and  had  been  given  a  ba^f 
at  Kodiak  Island,  which  is  the  place  where  we  should  be  furnished 
instead  of  having  to  go  to  Unalaska,  we  could  not  only  have  bought 
fuel  and  oil  for  75  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  less,  but  we  would  have 
expedited  our  work.  But  we  continue  each  year  going  on  right  in 
the  face  of  these  experiences,  and  not  doing  anything  to  relieve  them. 

Now,  going  back-  I  hp.ve  been  talking  about  new  vessels.  I  will 
be  through  in  a  moment.  We  have  utilized  our  $72,000  for  altera- 
tions, picking  out  the  vital  things  to  be  done.  When  we  get  to  that, 
I  think  I  can  well  go  into  it  more  in  detail. 

Now,  I  have  run  over,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  result  of  our  first 
six  months  of  this  fiscal  3*ear.     Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Shreve.  No;  we  are  very  much  pleased  for  that  expression. 

ADDITIONAL  TIDAL  OBSERVER. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  items  in  the  bill.  We  will  begin  on  page 
132,  '^Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.'' 

I  notice  that  you  have  some  new  language  in  there,  **  And  the  service 
of  one  tide  observer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  not  to  exceed  $1 
per  day.''     Is  this  authorized  by  law? 

Cohmel  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Here  is  pjroposedf  legislation  that  I  understand 
that  you  would  like  to  have  in  the  record: 

The  Ooaat  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  one  tidal  oheervfr 
for  siTvico  in  thn  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  observations  for  the  detenninati«  n 
of  th'»  variation  of  latitude:  to  make  gravity  oteervations  in  regions  under  the  juris- 
diction of  th »  United  States  and  on  islands  and  coasts  adjacent  thereto:  and  to  a«ljiL«t 
tho  triangulation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  including  the  employment  of  the  neces^iry 
personnel  therefor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field;  and  the  appropriatinn 
ue(\»sHary  for  the  performance  of  these  services  is  here!)y  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  new  legislation  which  I 
have  just  put  into  the  record,  and  about  which  you  have  asked.  S4» 
far  as  the  services  of  one  tidal  observer  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  not  to  exceed  $1  per  day,  we  have  the  authority  of  Congress  every- 
where to  engage  an  observer,  except  in  the  District.  Now,  by 
allowing  this  we  will  have  the  same  authority  as  we  have  in  other 
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places.     It  is  not  only  economical  but  we  are  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  work  in  securing  these  data  at  a  dollar  per  diem. 

Now,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  be  near  our  office,  we 
make  improvements  to  our  tide  gauges,  our  tide  apparatus,  and 
current  meters.  To  test  these  we  have  to  maintain  these  instru- 
ments, especially  new  instruments,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
in  order  to  bring  out  any  defects  or  shortcomings,  so  they  may  be 
remedied  before  furnishing  them  to  the  field. 

To  take  a  mathematician  out  of  our  office,  who,  perhaps  is  getting 
$3  or  $4  a  day,  and  break  into  his  regular  work  to  go  down  there 
daily,  I  do  not  think  is  economical.  We  already  have  this  authority 
to  engage  these  men  everywhere  else,  except  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. So,  for  $365  a  year,  we  can  get  an  observer  to  attend  these 
instruments  and  save  money  getting  results  which  are  equally 
valuable,  by  an  occasional  inspection  by  a  mathematician  from  our 
office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  Colonel,  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  about 
to  have  introduced  a  legislative  bill  which  should  include  this  item. 
I  understand  the  bill  will  run  alongside  this  through  the  House  during 
the  next  60  days. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  giving  us  this  information  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  it  in  here  so  we  will  understand  it? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  have  given  you  that  so  that  it  would  be  in  the 
record.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  country  that  does  not  permit 
out 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  Well,  that  is  very' valuable  information, 
but  it  is  not  a  question  that  should  be  raised  before  this  committee. 

FIELD   EXPENSES,   ATLANTIC   COAST. 

Your  field  expenses  remain  just  the  same  as  they  were  last  vear, 
$138,000? 

PROPOSED   WORK   ON   ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Colonel  Jones.  Now,  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  work,  which  will  be  interesting  to  you  and 
the  committee,  without  going  into  the  details  of  what  the  vessels 
propose  to  do,  to  say  that  the  Lydonia,  which  has  been  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  a  vessel  of  about  500  tons,  will  be  shortly  brought  here 
to  fill  a  vacancy  of  a  vessel  that  we  have  not  had  here  for  a  number 
of  vears. 

Lydonia,  which  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  a  vessel  of 
about  500  tons,  will  be  shortly  brought  here  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  a 
vessel  that  we  have  not  had  here  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  pretty  well  fixed  up  with  ships  now  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  feel  a  little  bit  more  optimistic 
than  I  have  been,  but  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  expect  to  do  some  more  work  here  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  this  year?  1  recall  that  last  year  your  work  wp.s 
pretty  well  along,  and  also  in  Porto  Rico. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  Bache  will  work  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
Texas  to  Louisiana,  and  the  HydrograpJier  also.  Those  two  ships 
will  work  down  there,  and  the  Lydonia  will  work  on  the  coast  of 
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North  Carolina  in  the  summer  and  on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
winter.  Those  surveys  are  generally  very  old.  They  have  not  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  they  should^  and  tne  Lydonia  is  the  first  ship 
which  we  have  had  in  a  number  of  years  large  enough  to  work  out 
there  in  the  open.     She  will  be  there  in  a  short  time. 

The  Ranger  J  which  is  our  fourth  ship  on  this  coast,  will  be  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  in  connection  witn  her  hydrographic  work  she 
will  operate  wire  dragging  parties.  This  will  reduce  the  unit  cost 
of  both  operations,  as  they  can  be  worked  very  profitably  and 
efficiently  together.  That  is  our  general  plan.  I  may  say  that  I 
am  very  sorry  we  will  not  have  money  enough  to  continue  our  wire 
dragging  in  N^ew  England.  We  askea  for  that  money  again,  but  it 
was  not  allowed.  That  is  very  important.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  can  not  get  this  small  but  important  amount. 

SURVEYS  OF  PACIFIC   COAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is — 

•  

Pacific  coast:  For  surveys  and  necessary  resurveys  of  coasts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  $314,300. 

That  is  just  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year? 
Colonel  Jones.  $9  less. 

Mr.  Shreve.  $9  less  than  a  year  ago.  Where  is  that  work  going 
to  be  carried  on  this  year  ? 

PROPOSED   WORK   ON   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  Discoverer  will  probably  have  to  be  confined 
largely  to  those  localities  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  fuel  is  the  least 
expensive,  due  to  the  cut  of  our  estimate  by  the  Budget  oflBcer.  I 
do  not  speak  of  that  in  any  way  complainingly,  but  you  should 
know  that  the  Discoverer  should  go  to  the  western  part  of  Alaska 
and  not  be  compelled  to  work  during  the  summer  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  these  new  vessels,  which  carry  a  greater  crew,  we  are  getting 
less  money  than  we  had  last  year,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  gt>t 
to  curtail  our  activities  and  probably  tie  up  one  or  two  of  these  vessels 
for  a  number  of  months,  which  is  unfortunate^. 

The  Explorerj  which  is  the  base  ship  for  our  wire-drag  parties,  will 
o  to  southeastern  Alaska  and  continue  the  wire  dragging,  which,  as 

sav,  is  more  than  one-half  completed.  The  Guide  will  be  working 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  Snrveyor  will  return  to 
southeastern  Alaska,  where  she  will  continue  the  making  of  new 
charts  for  that  exposed  area. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Pathjinder  and  the  Maranduquu  and 
the  Fathomer  will  continue  the  hydrographic  work  in  the  Sulu  Sea 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Palawan  Island.  We  are  fast  completing  the 
work  in  the  Philippines. 

That  is  the  general  layout  of  the  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
can  give  you  some  of  these  charts  to  show  you  in  detail  what  we  are 
going  to  ao  if  you  would  like  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No  ;  that  is  all. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  everything  here,  but  I  understood  that 
you  wanted  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  what  we  want. 
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Colonel  Jones.  We  are  equipped  to  give  you  any  information 
along  that  line,  I  think,  that  you  may  want. 

Mr.  Shreve,  You  were  heard  very  fully  last  year,  and  very  care- 
fully, and  we  have  the  hearings  here  of  last  year,  and  will  take  last 
year's  hearings  in  connection  with  the  hearmgs  this  year,  and  by 
combining  the  two,  I  think  that  it  will  cover  it  pretty  well. 

TIDES,    currents,   ETC. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  137 — 

Tides,  currents,  etc. :  For  continuing  researclies  in  physical  hygrography,  relating 
to  harbors  and  bars  and  for  tidal  and  current  observations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  $29,000. 

I  notice  that  the  largest  items  are  supplies,  and  materials,  fuel  and 
for  equipment  you  ask  $1,400.  What  equipment  will  you  buy  this 
years 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is,  under  tides  and  ciurents,  etc  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Colonel  Jones.  Those  are  the  necessary  current  instruments  and 
ground  tackle  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  these  investigations  in 
New  York  Harbor.  Tnis  year  we  want  to  buy  self-recording  current 
meters  which  will  cut  down  the  number  of  officers  necessary  on  these 
jobs.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  material.  I  might  say  that  the  Army 
engineers  lent  us  a  good  deal,  and  thereby  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  so  that  we  got  off  very  easily.  They  lent  us  a  number  of 
barges  from  which  the  observations  were  made.  The  work  was  very 
dangerous  in  the  harbor  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  traffic, 
and  our  launches  on  that  account  were  too  dangerous  They  coop- 
erated with  us  also  in  furnishing  part  of  the  personnel,  and  saved  us 
money,  and  thereby  we  were  able  to  make  a  very  comprehensive 
current  and  tidal  survey  with  the  amount  of  money  we  haa.  I  mean 
that  we  could  not  have  done  as  much  as  we  did  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Now,  the  same  conditions  exist  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  and  we 
hope  to  get  this  amount  of  money  so  we  can  go  to  that  harbor  and 
meet  the  demands  there  of  shipping,  in  carrying  on  similar  work. 

I  would  just  like  to  show  you  this  chart  of  the  tidal  and  current 
work  accomplished  and  projected  [indicating  on  map],  if  you  would 
just  read  that,  that  will  give  it  to  you.     That  is  very  illuminating. 

Captain  Parker.  The  chairman  might  be  interested  to  know  about 
the  new  current  table. 

Colonel  JoNE&.  I  am  going  to  mention  that.  I  just  brought  that 
question  up.  I  would  like  to  follow  it  briefly  and  show  you  what  we 
are  doing.  You  will  see  here  what  we  are  doing  [indicating  on  map]. 
That  is  very  dangerous  coast  line  there,  and  here  [indicating  on  map], 
and  we  have  had  a  large  niunber  of  wrecks  there.  For  a  small  outlay, 
we  can  obtain  data  and  furnish  information  to  the  mariner  that  is 
going  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  increased  shipping,  both  to  the 
Government,  as  well  as  to  commerce. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Jones.  Do  you  know  previously,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  publishing  tide  taoles  and  selling  them,  and  I  might  tell  you  right 
now  that  since  last  year  we  have  increased  the  price  of  all  of  our 
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nautical  publications,  just  doubling  our  income.  I  know  that  you 
like  to  hear  those  things. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  sounds  good. 

Colonel  Jones.  And  these  tide  tables  are  bein^  sold.  Some  years 
ago,  it  occurred  to  me  that  current  tables  would  be  just  as  important 
to  the  shipping  interests,  so  recently  we  have  published  our  first 
current  table,  and  not  only  is  it  very  popular,  but  it  is  very  valuable, 
and  this  money  that  is  being  laid  out  is  going  to  come  back  in  the 
shape  of  receipts  from  sales  of  these  current  tables,  just  like  the 
tidal  tables. 

COAST   PILOT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  for — 

Coast  Pilot:  For  compilation  of  the  Coast  Pilot,  including  the  employment  of  such 
pilots  and  nautical  experts  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  same, 
15,600. 

That  is  the  same  as  last  year  ? 
C!olonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

magnetic  woek. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  on  page  139 — 


Magnetic  work:  For  continuing  magnetic  observations  and  to  establish  meridian 
lines  in  connection  therewith  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  making  ma^etic 
observations  in  other  regions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  purch^^* 
of  additional  magnetic  instruments;  lease  of  sites  where  necessary  and  the  erection 
of  temporary  magnetic  buildings;  and  including  the  employment  in  the  field  and 
office  of  such  magnetic  observers  as  may  be  necessary,  $25,000. 

That  seems  to  be  new  language.     Is  that  authorized  by  law  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  was  going  to  sav  that  due  to  the  change 
that  the  Budget  officer  thought  wise  to  make,  we  would  ask  this  Be 
ignored  and  the  wording  be  left  for  the  moment,  and  I  mean  by 
the  moment  just  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  old  bill? 

Colonel  Jones.  And  new  legislation  will  have  to  be  offered,  sug- 
gested new  legislation  will  have  to  be  offered,  separating  these. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  that  this  originally  was 
done  in  this  manner,  because  the  magnetic  work  should  be  separateil, 
just  as  much  as  the  hydrographic  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  told  you  a  little  about  it,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  go  into  any  more  detail,  so  far  as  concerns  the  necessity. 
I  have  stated  we  have  five  magnetic  observatories.  Those  observa- 
tories have  been  in  operation  some  18  years  with  a  continuous  record. 
It  is  also  necessary  about  each  four  or  five  years  to  make  new  obser- 
vations at  stations  throughout  the  country  as  the  earth's  magnetic 
changes  require  that  our  maps  be  redrawn,  and  therefore  to  curtail 
or  stop  that  magnetic  work  would  not  only  be  very  serious  to  the 
Government  surveyors  and  the  State  surveyors,  and  local  surveyors, 
but  it  would  be  very  serious  to  the  navigator  in  keeping  his  compasses 
true. 

We  spend  this — ^we  have  for  this  fiscal  year  $35,000.  You  see. 
this  language  was  left  as  it  is,  but  they  have  reduced  our  appropria- 
tion $10,000;  but  I  am  asking  now  for  the  language  to  remain  as  it  is. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  remain  as  it  is;  I  can  assure  you  that  there  will 
not  be  any  new  language  put  in  this  bill  that  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

CONTINUING   MAGNETIC   OBSERVATIONS   AND   ESTABLISHING    MERIDIAN 

LINES. 

Colonel  Jones.  Then,  I  want  to  offer  all  of  the  argument  I  can^ 
and  which  you  have  time  to  hear,  for  this  appropriation  of  $175,000- 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  go  along  and  take  these  things  up  in  a  regular 
order. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  am  taking  them  up  in  a  regular  order,  sir.  We 
are  on  page  141. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  on  page  140. 

Colonel  Jones.  Beginning  on  page  140  and  concluding  with  page 
141,  $150,000. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  year's  appropriation  was  $134,560.  Do  you 
want  to  let  that  be  cut  out  ?  We  can  not  give  you  any  new  language. 
We  are  not  a  legislative  committee. 

Colonel  Jones.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  ask  that  it  all  be  ignored,  and 
left  as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Somebody  has  tried  to  improve  on  the  language  of 
the  statute,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  here  you  will  notice  that  the 
law  has  been  changed,  certain  words  have  been  changed,  and  we  can 
not  do  that. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  only  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  instead  oi  $134,560  we  are  asking  for,  and  the 
Budget  officer  has  approved,  $175,000. 

Mr.  3HREVE.  $150,000? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  $150,000? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  look  back  on  page  139,  you  will  see 
that  there  is  $25,000  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see  what  vou  mean. 

Colonel  Jones.  So  we  are  asking  that  instead  of  $134,560,  that 
the  amount  that  has  been  approved  oj  the  Budget  officer,  of  $175,00(i 
to  go  with  the  present  language  as  wntten  in  the  law,  be  appropriated 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  other  words,  you  want  $134,560  stricken  out, 
and  you  want  to  put  in  $175,000. 

Colonel  Jones,   l  es,  sir.    The  Budget  officer  has  already  done  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  Colonel,  what  is  the  use  of  us  arguing  this  if  this 
is  new  language  ?    What  is  the  use  of  striking  it  out! 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  I  think  that  I  can  clarify  this  situation. 
It  had  no  bearing  on  the  money  whatsoever.  We  need  just  as  much 
money  whether  vou  keep  the  languf^e  the  way  it  is  or  change  it, 
because  the  work  is  needed  just  me  same,  but  I  think  the  present 
language  has  been  a  muddle  and  certainly  not  clear  to  Congress,  to 
comuse  the  magnetic  work  and  Federal,  boundary,  and  State  surveys, 
and  I  have  asked  for  several  years  to  have  them  separated,  just  as 
hydrography  is  separated,  and  tides  and  currents,  etc.,  but  this  item 
01  $175,000  is  just  as  important  for  magnetic  work  and  Federal  and 
State  surveys  coifibined  as  if  the  language  were  separated.  It  makes 
an  increase  of  $40,440  over  last  year's  appropriation  of  $134,560. 

Now,  you  are  asking  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  that  money.  la 
that  clear,  sir  ? 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  Budget  Office  has  allowed  in  this  item 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  You  are  asking  for  $175,000  for  exactly 
this  same  item  for  which  you  got  $134,000  for  this  year. 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  what  the  Budget  Office  has  allowed  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  have  used  more  than  that,  could  you  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  different 
Government  institutions  desire  this,  and  tne  bureaus  of  the  Govern- 
ment calling  for  our  work  makes  it  necessary  for  this  increase. 

Major  Bowie  can  give  you  the  details  of  each  project. 

Major  Bowie.  In  me  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with 
that  new  wording,  that  is  really  a  separation  of  the  wording  that  has 
been  in  the  bill  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  know,  it  may  be  very  proper  and  necessary,  but 
the  place  for  it  is  in  a  legislative  bill  and  not  in  this  bill. 

Major  Bowie.  That  is  merely  a  separation  of  the  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Absolutely,  but  you  should  put  that  through  a  legis- 
lative committee  and  you  can  prepare  a  bill.  It  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  legislative  committee.     This  is  not  a  legislative  committee. 

Major  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nu)ney  is  used  as  a  foundation 
for  the  topographic  maps,  the  maps  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
General  Land  Office,  Reclamation  Service,  Forestry  Service,  Soil 
Service,  etc.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail.  They  take  the  work  that 
we  do  and  from  that  they  get  their  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  eleva- 
tions, which  serve  the  same  purpose  toward  the  detail  in  making 
those  maps  that  the  foundation  of  this  building  furnishes  to  the 
superstructure,  and  the  idea  of  having  an  increase  this  year  is  in 
order  to  fill  up  this  great  area  here  [indicating  on  map],  which  is  as 
large  as  France. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  you  asked  that  last  year,  didn't  you? 

Major  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  about  $4,000,000  to  complete 
that  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  completing  it  now  i 
Was  not  the  necessity  just  as  great  10  years  ago  1 

Major  Bowie.  No,  sir;  largely  because  the  country  is  developing 
more  rapidly  and  the  dematid  owing  to  the  good  roads  movement, 
and  the  demand  for  topographic  surveys,  and  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, drainage,  forestry,  and  soil  surveys,  has  made  calls  come  upon  us 
to  complete  projects  here  [indicating  on  map],  and  here  [indicating 
on  map],  and  here  [indicating  on  map],  ana  at  other  places  more 
rapidly  than  we  can  with  the  appropriation,  and  therefore  we  are 
telling  you  that  we  need  more  money  in  order  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  us. 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  record  an  excellent  statement 
showing  the  great  value  of  topographic  maps* 

Statements  concerning  the  need  of  expediting  the  standard  topographic  map  of  tks  United 

States. 

[Prepared  by  Prof.  Nevin  M.  Fennemaa,  an  eminent  geologist  and  geogiaplier,  on  tbe  fioaitydC  tte 

University  of  Cincinnati.] 

The  prompt  completion  of  the  topographic  map  of  the  United  Stales  is  csOed  for 
by  the  iollowing  interests:  Irrigation  projects,  water-power  development,  flood  oontioi 
and  prevention,  drainaee  engineering,  city  water  supplies,  Reclamation  Service,  canal 
building  (location),  hi^way  construction,  railroad  ouilding,  automobile  travd,  post- 
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route  mapping,  military  consideratioiiB,  aeronautics,  oil  prospecting,  geologic  mapping, 
mining  operations,  forestry  work,  soil  mapping,  valuation  of  land,  land  aassifi cation, 
educational  use,  city  planning. 

''The  saying  in  cost  of  projects  to  be  constructed  during  the  next  decade  will  more 
than  offset  the  expense  of  making  standard  topographic  maps.''  (American  Society 
Oi\'il  Engineers.) 

'*It  is  apparent  to  this  conference  that  by  having  such  maps  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  engineering  works  to  be  constructed  during  a  very  small  portion  of  this  time  (80 
to  100  years)  will  more  than  pay  for  the  making  of  these  maps."  (Engineering  Con- 
ference in  Chicago,  April  25,  1919.) 

In  irrigation  projects  the  topographic  map  furnishes  both  the  grades  of  ditches  and 
the  areas  of  irrigable  lands. 

"The  early  completion  of  the  topoerapbic  map  of  the  United  States  is  essential  to 
the  proper  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands. ' '    (Western  States  Reclamation  Association. ) 

In  the  full  survey  of  a  State's  water  powers  the  topographic  map  is  ^the  first  step. 

To  locate  proper  reservoir  and  dam  sites  requires  as  many  weeks  in  the  field  as 
minutes  with  a  good  topographic  map. 

**  We  believe  uiat  before  a  nnal  analysis  of  the  water-power  resources  can  be  properly 
formulated  by  your  commission  a  considerably  greater  part  of  the  State  (of  Maine) 
should  be  mapped."    (Committee  of  the  (National)  Engineering  Council.) 

The  topographic  map  is  the  first  step  in  a  drainage  project.  Over  100,000  sq^uare 
miles  in  the  United  States  must  be  drained  before  it  can  be  farmed.  Large  additional 
areas  would  be  profited  by  it. 

*'  For  the  city  of  New  York  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time  wer« 
mred  by  the  United  States  topographic  maps  in  extending  its  water  supply. "  (Alfred 
p.  Flinn  to  Senator  Wadsworth.) 

"After  expending  $10,000  in  examining  the  sources  of  water  supply,  the  vicinity 
was  mappea,  and  I  at  once  from  an  inspection  of  these  maps  discovered  a  better 
supply,  which  the  city  is  now  using,  and  that  preliminary  survey  did  not  cost  the* 
city  a  cent. "     (Former  City  Engineer  R.  A.  Cairns,  Waterbury,  Conn.) 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  LaKe  Erie  and  Ohio  Ship  Canal  estimates  the  cost  of 
certain  work  made  necessary  by  the  lack  of  topographic  maps  at  nearly  |10,000.  He 
estimates  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  would  be  saved  in  such 
work  by  proper  topographic  maps. 

Half  a  billion  dollans  is  being  spent  annually  for  highway  construction,  much  of 
it  on  routes  chosen  from  among  other  possible  routes,  and  such  a  choice  requires  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  topoCTaphy. 

The  location  of  expensive  nigh  ways  may  be  fixed  by  preliminary  surveys  or  topo- 
graphic maps.    Another  alternative  is  expensive  mistakes. 

If  our  highway  construction  costs  1  per  cent  more  without  topographic  maps  than 
with  them,  the  difference  would  map  the  whole  United  States  in  10  years. 

"This  highway  construction,  drainage,  reclamation  projects,  etc.,  demand  for 
economical  accomplishment  the  best  type  of  information,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the 
topographic  maps  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. "  (Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.) 

**  The  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  highway  funds  intrusted  to  our  supervision, 
if  these  maps  are  made  available  for  our  use,  will  be  much  greater  than  tne  cost  of 
making  these  topographic  maps. "    (Association  of  State  Highway  Officials.)    • 

'*  A  complete  topographic  map  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  would  be  more  than  worth 
the  cost  of  its  completion  to  the  Highway  Commission  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
variety  of  other  economic  uses."  (w.  0.  Hotchkiss,  Wisconsin  State  Highway 
Commission.) 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  map  of  the  Wickersham  quadrangle  *  *  *  will 
have  an  actual  value  to  us  in  our  expenditures  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  (The  total 
cost  of  making  this  map  was  $8,000.)    (J.  J.  Donovan,  Bellingham,  Wash.) 

A  number  of  States  have  paid  half  the  expense  of  topographic  maps  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  Twenty  States  are  now  asking  for  maps  on  the 
same  basis. 

T.  H.  Loomis,  formerly  engineer  Wabash  Railroad,  relates  how  the  examination 
of  a  single  topographic  sheet  caused  him  to  change  the  location  of  a  new  line  in  such 
a  way  as  to  save  at  least  $85,000. 

An  editor  of  a  prominent  magazine  states  that  he  uses  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  topographic  sheets  exclusively  in  touring.  He  has  accumulated  250  of  these 
sheets,  covering  areas  from  the  Ber^ire  Hills  to  the  Ohio-Indiaaa  Une. 

The  topographic  map  is  the  only  perfect  touring  map — it  shows  every  hill,  valley, 
stream,  roc^,  and  house  and  the  graae  of  every  slope. 

The  best  possible  topographic  maps  are  the  first  requisite  in  war. 
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The  saving  of  two  days'  war  expense  to  the  United  States  in  November,  ll)]*^. 
would  have  completed  the  topographic  mapping  of  our  country  without  aid  from 
the  States. 

Air  traffic  needs  all  the  landmarks  that  the  best  survey  can  supply. 

The  location  of  prospective  oil  fields  without  topographic  maps  involves  slow  and 
expensive  work  and  often  ruinous  mistakes.  In  some  areas  the  cost  of  one  dry  bvle 
would  map  a  county. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  in  Nebraska  complains  that  geologists  are  hampered  in  pros- 
pecting nearby  oil  fields  because  of  the  lacK  of  topographic  maps. 

Supplies  of  undeiground  water  and  oil  depend  largely  on  geologic  structure.  To 
know  the  structure  the  geologic  map  is  neeaed,  and  to  make  the  geologic  map  the 
topographic  map  is  needed. 

Court  records  show  appeal  to  topographic  maps  in  cases  involving  natural  boun- 
daries. Many  applications  for  certified  copies  of  topographic  maps  for  such  a  pur- 
pose are  received.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  special  topographic  map  of  the  Retl 
River  Valley  for  use  in  the  case  of  the  Oklahoma-Texas  boundary  line  dispute  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  April,  1922. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  concluded  with  that  item  i 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Jones.  There  is  the  further  point:  We  want  to  an<l  are 
willing  to  try  to  get  along  with  what  Congress  feels  we  ought  to  have, 
but  I  do  feel  that  emphasis  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  we 
are  compelled  to  refuse  the  War  Department,  the  Greological  Survey, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Road  Conunissions,  and  other  Govern- 
ment organizations  work  that  they  have  to  have  in  order  to  carrr 
on  their  work  for  which  Congress  nas  already  perhaps  appropriated 
monev. 

That  is  the  point  I  brought  out  last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  of  that  information  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Office. 

Colonel  Jones.  It  has  been,  and  they  recommend  giving  us  this. 
They  recommend  that  this  be  increased  $44,440.  The  Budget  OflBcer 
did  that  because  I  took  the  data  I  had  before  him  and  showed  him 
where  that  money  was  absolutely  essential,  and  a  very  small  part 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  these  various  bureaus  and  departments 
have  to  spend,  and  yet  can  not,  until  we  precede  them  in  giving 
them  these  controls  and  levels.  That  is  why  General  Lord  approved 
this  $44,440  additional,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  that 
through  him.  One  has  to  be  quite  convincing,  and  the  it«m  has  to 
be  important  in  order  to  get  what  he  has  asked  for  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  have  any  calls  from  the  different  States 
for  this  work  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  right  within  the  Government.  Mr. 
Congressman,  to  fulfill  their  demands  and  requests,  it  takes  all  of 
that  money.     That  is  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  now  suppose  that  you  refuse  the  War 
Department  these  things  that  you  say  that  they  need,  and  for  which 
they  have  appropriations,  what  do  they  do  with  their  money,  save 
the  money  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  may  go  ahead  and  make  the  best  of  it  and 
take  what  information  they  have  and  it  leads  to  error,  and^  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  we  will  eventually  have  to  go  back  and  correct 
mistakes,  because  these  things  have  been  done  this  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  situation  is  this,  that  where  we  do  not  spend 
a  dollar  now,  if  we  do  not  have  it,  it  tolaj  be  that  we  will  have  to 
spend  $2  later.     It  is  just  like  a  man  building  a  house  without  a 
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^ood  foundation.  It  costs  more  to  repair  and  he  will  have  to  tear 
it  down  and  build  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  you  are  doine  the  best  you  can  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asKed  for  $256,000  and  yet  after 
considerable  argument  the  General  cut  this  down,  instead  of  over 
one  hundred  odd  thousand  dollars  increase  in  the  appropriation, 
and  gives  us  only  $44,440.  And  I  do  not  want  to  say  \imat  the  need 
ought  actually  to  be,  but  I  do  say  that  the  point  involved  is  not  so 
much  the  money,  as  that  other  agencies  will  go  ahead  and  make 
the  best  of  what  they  have  and  then  foui;  or  five  years  later  we  come 
back  and  have  to  go  over  their  work,  and  it  calls  for  $2,  where  it 
m^ht  have  only  cost  $1. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation is  not  so  serious  as  what  appears  to  be  the  new  lan^age 
in  the  appropriation  bill.  However,  I  may  say  that  we  wdl  go 
carefully  over  your  organic  act  and  see  just  what  it  is. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  change  in  wording,  only 
a  separation.     That  is  all.     For  instance 

Mx.  Shreve  (interposing).  I  know,  but  unless  it  is  authorized  we 
can  not  change  the  statute. 

precise  triangulation  and  leveuno. 

The  next  is  'Tor  executing  precise  triangulation  and  leveling  in 
regions  subject  to  earthquakes,  $15,000.''  You  are  asking  for  no 
chanee  there  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  small  appropriation,  only  $15,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  For  that  item  last  year  we  asked  for  and  got 
$15,000,  all  we  could  use  during  the  season. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  using  this  in  conjunction  with  the  colleges 
in  California  and  so  on  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  work,  in  California  and  adjacent 
States,  to  correct  certain  conditions  as  a  resiQt  of  the  earthquake. 

HAWAIIAN   TRIANGULATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  on  page  145,  "Hawaiian  triangulation: 
For  adjusting  the  triangulation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  mcluding 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $7,500." 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  for  this  item,  we  have  asked  for  it 
several  years,  because  the  Hawaiian  Government  has  asked  us  again, 
and  it  is  the  onl^  way  that  we  can  handle  it.  It  is  necessary  to  adjust 
their  triangidation,  which  is  in  a  serious  condition  from  the  surveyor's 
standpoint,  and  because  they  can  not  carry  on  development  efficiently 
with  the  conditions  as  they  are.  It  is  a  small  item,  and  it  really 
ought  to  be  done.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  belong  to  us  and  we 
sometimes  overlook  them, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  that  in  that  item  you  have  "  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  in  the  field,  $7,500."     How  much  of  that  do  you 

Eropose  to  spend  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  how  much  would 
e  spent  in  tne  field  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  major  part  of  it,  I  think,  most  of  it,  would  be 
spent  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  possibly  one-fifth  of  it 
could  be  spent  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  to  get  a  surveyor  in  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  to  examine  a  lot  of  their  original  records  in  the 
land  office  and  send  them  over  here. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  note  that  on  page  145,  of  this  estimate,  that 
the  total  is  $15,000.  How  do  you  make  up  the  diflFerence  between 
$7,500  and  $15,000? 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  bill 
in  the  details  underneath  that  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  spend  $7,500  more  than  you  have  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  there  is  an  error  there.  It  is 
just  a  misprint.  Some  of  tljose  things  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
Hawaiian  Islands  triangulations. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  make  that  correction. 

SPECIAL   SURVEYS. 

The  next  is  "For  special  surveys  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other  proper  authority  and  contingent 
expenses  incident  thereto,   $5,000. 

lou  are  asking  for  $5,000  this  year.  The  appropriation  for  1923 
was  $4,550. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  did  not  have  quite  enoiigh,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  work  and  so  explained  to  the  Budget  Office  what  projects  we 
have.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  indefinite  appropriation.  We  do  not  know 
what  these  other  bureaus  will  call  on  us  for,  or  ask  us  to  do  in  the  way 
of  special  surveys.  We  use  about  that  amount  every  year,  and  we  do 
the  most  important  things  first. 

OBJECTS    NOT   OTHERWISE   MENTIONED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "For  objects  not  hereinbefore  named 
that  may  be  deemed  urgent,*'  and  so  forth. 

Colonel  Jones.  That  amount  remains  the  same.  We  spent  most 
of  this  in  1922,  and  will  spend  most  of  it  in  1923. 

FIELD  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "In  all,  field  expenses,  $694,400."  You 
had  $646,860  for  1923,  and  you  are  estimating  $694,400  for  1924. 
Will  vou  explain  that  increase  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  explain  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  explain  that  in  the  record  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS   OP  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ^^  Vessels:  For  repairs  of  vessels, 
including  traveling  expenses  of  persons  inspecting  the  repairs,  and 
exclusive  of  engineers'  supplies  and  other  ship  chandlery,  $84;300.'* 
It  seems  to  be  less  there.  For  1923  you  haa  $75,000,  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  $36,160. 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  last  item  was  for  alterations.  It 
should  not  have  been  in  there.  They  are  alterations  to  those  new 
ships,  and  not  repairs.  They  have  no  bearing  on  repairs  of  our 
vessels  at  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  does  this  estimate  of  $84,300  cover  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  This  covers,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  necessary  yearly 
repairs. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me,  Colonel,  if  you  can, 
or  give  us  the  statement  as  to  the  number  of  vessels,  where  you  expect 
to  operate  them,  at  what  costs,  which  we  can  insert  in  the  record. 
Do  you  have  anything  covering  that  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  have  statements  such  as  you  ask  for  right  here. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow:) 
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Estimates  of  repairs  ofvessehfor  X924- 


Name  of  vessel. 


Bache 

Cosmos 

Discoverer 

Explorer 

Guide 

Hydrographer. 

Lydonia 

Natoma 

Pathflnder 

Pioneer 

Ranger 

Surveyor 

Wenonah 

Yukon 


LAUNCHES. 


Audwln 

Eble 

Hellanthus 

Hikawe 

Mitchell 

Marlndln 

Ogden 

Rogers 

Scandanavla 

WUdcat 

Division  U.  and  T.  boats  and  Inspection . 
Seattle,  miscellaneous  boats 


Total. 


Expended, 
1022. 
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1  Included  under  steamer  Ranger. 


Program  for  fiscal  year  1924 — Party  expenses. 
ATLANTIC  COAST. 


Party. 


Vessels: 
Bache. 


Hydrograpber. 
Lydonia 


Ranger  and  3  launches 

Launches  and  land  parties:  2  launches. 

Wire  drag:  3  launches 


Field  stations 

Travel  and  purchase  of  instruments. 

Total 


Locality  of  work. 


Coast  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  from  Galveston  east- 
ward to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Coast  of  Texas  and  L<niisiana 

Coast  of  North  Carolina  during  summer  and  coast  of 
Florida  during  winter,  r«ur\'eys  and  supple> 
mental  surveys  from  shore  to  100  fathoms  depth. 
This  work,  except  some  inshore  suHp'^eys,  has  been 
completed  from  Winyah  Bay  southward  as  (ar  as 
St.  Augustine. 

Virgin  Islands,  harbor  surveys,  and  wire  dragging 
coastal  waters. 

Coast  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  in- 
shore hydrography,  resurvey  of  bays,  and  shore 
line  topogr&phy. 

Coast  or  Maine  and  New  Hampshire;  same  areas 

i)lanned  for  this  year  but  deferred  on  account  of 
ack  of  funds. 
Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans 


Coet. 


$15»900 

12,000 
23^400 


3f^50D 
22^200 

10,000 


4.000 
10,000 

Ui^OOD 
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Program  for  ftical  year  1924 — Party  expenses — Continued. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 


Party. 


Vessels: 

Discoverer  and  Yukon . 


Explorer  and  3  launches. 
Guide 


Pioneer  and  1  launch. 


Surveyor,  Cosmos,  and  2  launches. 
Land  parties 


Field  stations 

Philippine  Islands. 


Travel  and  purchase  of  instruments. 


Total. 


Locality  of  work. 


Southern  side  Alaska  Peninsula,  vicinity  south  end 

of  Kodiak  first  half  of  year  and  Marshovoi,  Cold, 

and  Pavlof  Bay  second  half. 
Southeastern  Alaska  inside  passages  and  bays,  wire 

drag. 
Oregon-California  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and 

Cape  Mendocino  during  summer  and  southern 

California  coast  during  winter. 
Cook  Inlet  and  approaches  first  half  of  year  and  coast 

between  Prince  William  Sound  and  Resurrection 

Bav  second  half. 
Outside  coast  southeastern  Alaska  between  Cape 

Ommaney  and  Sitka  Sound. 
Harbor  surveys  Puget  Sound  and  coast  Oregon  and 

California. 

Seattle,  San  Frandsco 

Pathfinder,  Fathomer,  Marinduque,  continuation  of 

g resent  program,  field  work  principally  in  Sulu 
eas  ana  west  coast  of  Palawan  Island. 


Cost. 


$50,0(K) 

30,000 
45.000 

45,000 

57,000 

10,000 

5,300 
57,000 

15,000 


314,300 


Colonel  Jones.  These  give  the  value,  cost  of  repairs,  etc.  Have 
also  added  general  program  for  work  in  1924. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  On  your  ships  have  you  spent  over  $100,000 
for  repairs  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  spent  that  money  for  repairs. 
The  $108,000  has  been  spent  for  alterations  on  the  three  new  vessels. 
Every  one  of  our  ships,  while  they  may  be  in  good  shape  when  they 
go  in  the  field,  when  they  come  back  after  their  season's  or  year  s 
work  have  more  or  less  repairs,  due  to  the  hardships,  and  if  that  is 
deferred  from  year  to  jear,  then  the  repairs  accumulate  and  they 
naturally  become  infinitely  worse,  and  it  costs  much  more  in  the 
end  than  it  does  if  we  have  a  certain  amount  each  year  for  repairs — 
in  other  words,  keep  the  ships  in  sensible  repair. 

Last  year  we  asked  for  $97,400,  and  we  got  $75,000.  The  result 
was  that  the  Pathfinder,  our  big  ship  in  the  Philippines,  had  to  go 
without  necessary  repairs.  She  is  in  worse  shape  now.  The  plating, 
which  is  very  thin,  is  in  very  serious  condition.  If  we  are  to  cut 
this  year  again,  we  have  to  forego  the  altering  and  repairs  of  some 
of  these  vessels.  Then,  eventually  we  will  have  to  come  in  and  ask 
for  money  for  extensive  repairs.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  of  these 
estimates  for  repairs  we  are  asking  for  only  4  per  cent  of  the  present 
value  of  the  vessels  and  2J  per  cent  of  the  value  to  build  them  new. 

The  Discoverer  and  the  Pioneer  and  the  Chiide  when  they  come  in 
after  their  year's  work  will  have  to  have  repairs.  They  get  battered. 
They  are  out  in  severe  storms.  They  may  have  their  davits  carried 
away.  They  may  have  their  pilot  houses  smashed.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  no  matter  how  big,  how  fijie,  any  vessels  are — ^and  you 
will  see  it  all  through  the  Navy;  every  year  you  will  see  them  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  on  repairs  to  practically  new  ships.  That  is 
due  to  exposure,  due  to  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  and  it  is  just 
like  an  engine,  locomotive,  or  a  reaper,  or  anything  ebe  that  is  used, 
must  be  repaired  each  year  in  order  to  keep  it  fit. 
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Last  year  I  laid  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  certain  amount^  and  we 
were  cut  considerably.  If  we  do  not  get  this  amount  this  year  again, 
we  must  send  vessels  to  the  field  that  should  not  be  sent  there  with- 
out these  repairs. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  do  get  this  amount  this  year,  will  it  put  your 
repairs  up  in  good  shape  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Not  the  best;  no,  sir. 

We  asked  for  what  we  needed — $97,000 — ^but  it  was  cut  by  the 
Budget  officer  to  $84,300,  which  is  not  enough. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  help  some  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  wiH,  but  when  you  think  of  the  plates  on  the 
Pathfinder  getting  thinner  each  year,  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  to  replace  them,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  endanger  the  ship. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  I  hardly  think  they  are  approaching  that  con- 
dition. 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  no  ship  that  is  in  need  of  important  repairs 
can  be  exactly  safe. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  many  ships  have  you  got,  Colonel  i 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  on  the  Atlantic  coast  4 ;  we  have  on  the 
Pacific  coast  8;  and  in  the  Philippines,  1;  and  we  have  10  launches, 
rangingfrom  18  to  25  tons. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  23  vessels  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  not  unreasonable. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  you  should  know  that 
we  intend  with  these  vessels  in  ^ood  shape,  to  stay  out  during  storms 
and  not  seek  port  every  time  it  dIows,  and  a  hurricane  comes  up,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  economical  to  have  the  vessels  in  the  best  state  of 
repair,  so  that  they  will  not  have  the  expense  of  going  to  and  from 
port  in  order  to  avoid  storms. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  put  the  number  of  vessels  in  the 
record  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  that. 

EMPLOYEES   TO   EQUIP   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  on  page  150 — 

For  all  necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  the  vessels,  includinfir  profeaBional 
seamen  serving  as  mat^  on  vessels  of  the  survey,  to  execute  the  work  of  the  surver 
herein  provided  for  and  authorized  by  law,  |535,200. 

The  appropriation  for  1923  was  $528,000.  Will  you  explain  that 
increase; 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  the  reason  for  that  is  because  we  have  addi- 
tional vessels,  and  then  there  is  a  slight  labor  scale  increase  in  sea- 
men's wages,  and  we  have  been  given  $12,000  less  than  we  asked  the 
Budget  officer  for,  which  we  should  have  had,  in  order  to  meet  the 
scale.     We  only  pay  the  current  prices. 

Mr.  Shreve.   les. 

Ck)lonel  Jones.  I  mean  those  that  others  are  paying,  and  if  they  are 
not  adequate  and  if  the  scale  goes  up,  there  is  going  to  be  difficulty 
with  us  securing  men  to  man  our  ships. 

Captain  Parker.  May  I  make  a  statement  there  i 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes,  sir. 
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Captain  Parker.  Last  year  the  Budget  Office  approved  $507,000, 
which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  and  later  sent  in  a  supple- 
mental estimate,  when  we  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  the  three 
vessels,  of  $118,190.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  was  brought 
up  at  the  hearings.  That  made  the  total  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  of  $625,190.  After  that  we  learned  that  there 
would  be  a  cut  in  the  scale  of  marine  wages  on  merchant  vessels 
and  told  you  that  if  you  would  give  us  $528,000  we  could  get  through 
last  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  remember  that. 

Captain  Parker.  We  cut  a  little  too  severely,  sir,  and  there  has 
been  a  little  raise  in  marine  wages  since  that  time,  and  we  need 
that  additional  amount  to  meet  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  about  $7,500  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  2  per  cent. 

PAY,  COMMISSIONED   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  ''Pay,  commissioned  officers.*' 
For  that  item  you  are  asking  $524,005,  which  is  the  same  amount 
appropriated  for  this  year. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  are  various  items  beginning  on  page  152  and 
ending  on  page  153.    Those  items  all  remam  the  same. 

OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  office  expenses,  page  154.  They  remain 
the  same  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Practically  the  same,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  really  a  slight  reduction  there. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  reduction  of  $5,000,  We  have 
reduced  last  year's  appropriation  $5,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
thing  that  I  ask  in  this  item  is  that  we  be  authorized  to  spend  $500 
more  from  office  expenses  for  two  more  charwomen.  We  nave  only 
eight  charwomen  and  we  have  so  many  little  rooms  that  we  are  not 
able  to  care  for  them  and  we  need  an  authorization  that  will  permit 
two  more  charwomen  at  about  $250  per  person.  It  is  not  any  i^^w 
legislation,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  please,  if  you  can,  permit  that. 
Each  charwoman  has  4,800  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  clean  everv 
day,  and  it  can  not  be  done;  consequently  the  building  is  neglected, 
and  we  have  to  use  a  man  who  is  getting  considerably  more  money, 
taking  him  off  more  important  work  in  order  to  do  necessarv  cleaning. 
It  win  not  increase  our  office  expenses.  We  have  reduced  our  office 
expenses  $5,000,  and  we  want  to  take  this  $500  out  of  the  remaining 
$95,000. 

INCREASE   IN   BUREAU's  ESTIMATES, 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  total  estimates  for  1924  are  $2,236,015.  How 
does  that  compare  with  your  total  for  last  year  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  about  $60,000  more. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  special  reason  for  this  increase  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Tlie  two  items  which  cover  that  are  the  Federal 
and  State  surveys  and  magnetic  work,  and  repairs  of  vessels.     Those 
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are  the  three  items  that  principally  cover  that  increase  and  which  we 
areued  in  detail  before  the  Budget  oflScer  who  allowed  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  other  statement,  Colonel,  you  would 
like  to  make  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Major,  do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  say  i 

Major  Bowie.  I  do  not  have  anythmg  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Friday,  November  24,  1922. 

barnegat  lighthouse,  n.  j. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOST.  T.  FRANK  APPLEBT,  A  REPBESEHTATIYE 
IN  CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JEBSET. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Congressman  Appleby  is  here,  gentlemen,  and  desires 
to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  situation  in  New  Jersey  in 
relation  to  the  Bamegat  Lighthouse.  You  mav  recall  that  thb 
matter  was  up  last  year  and  we  had  a  supplemental  estimate  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  that  time  which  covered  the  situation,  but 
in  some  way  it  was  not  included  in  the  appropriation  bill.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Appleby. 

Mr.  Appleby.  The  Congressman  is  right.  We  had  a  supplemental 
estimate  and  Senator  Frelinghuysen  had  the  amount  placed  in  your 
bill  in  the  Senate,  but  when  it  came  to  the  conferees  it  was  stricken 
out. 

The  situation  is  this,  gentlemen,  Mr.  GrifiBn  and  Mr^  Shreve  being 
somewhat  familiar  with  it:  The  Barnegat  Lighthouse  is  a  tower, 
I  imagine,  from  60  to  70  feet  high,  built  some  50  or  60  years  ago,  at 
the  mouth  of  Barnegat  Bay,  which  is  a  deep-water  inlet  going  out 
into  the  ocean.  The  building  is  in  very  good  condition;  it  is  a  guide 
to  the  ocean-going  steamers,  oecause  it  has  been  there  so  very  many 
years,  and  is  also  a  guide  to  the  fishermen  who  go  in  and  c^^t  from  the 
sea  into  Barnegat  Bay,  which  is  great  fishing  bay  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  sea  has  cut  around  this  tower  lighthouse  and  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  save  it  by  dumping  some  stones  there.  Those 
stones  were  put  in  in  a  haphazard  way,  but  did  fairly  good  work. 
A  little  later  the  municipality  had  what  you  might  term  wooden 
jetties  built  in  front  of  it,  around  the  sides  and  in  the  bay.  The  idea 
was  all  right,-  but  the  construction  was  faulty,  and  the  result  was 
that  during  a  storm  with  high  seas  the  woodwork  was  broken  down 
in  places  and  did  not  maintain  the  sand  in  sufficient  manner,  whereas 
if  it  had  been  built  of  a  substantial  character,  such  as  we  now  propose, 
it  would  have  made  it  more  permanent,  irrespective  of  all  that  the 
lighthouse  is  still  there  doing  excellent  work  and  the  beach  is  makins: 
by  the  various  things  that  are  held  there,  some  of  the  rock  and  some 
oi  the  broken  jetties. 

In  addition  there  is  this  peculiar  thing:  The  foundation  wall  of  a 
cottage,  which  was  ordered  sold  and  removed,  forms  a  part  of  the 
sand-catching  process,  so  that  the  brick  walls  are  intact  but  what  it 
needs  now  is  a  permanent  rock  projection  of  that  nature  [indicating]. 
There  is  a  blue  print  prepared  oy  Mr.  Rowland,  a  jetty  builder  at 
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Scabright.  Mr.  Howland  is  an  experienced  man;  he  has  built  many 
miles  of  sea  wall.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Griffin,  that  the  washout  at 
Seabright  came  across  the  jetties  and  destroyed  the  hotels  there  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Well,  this  man  since  then  has  built  one  of  these 
stone  walls  and  has  prevented  further  inroads  of  the  ocean  at  that 
point. 

After  this  plan  as  shown  by  this  blue  print,  was  gotten  out  it  was 
submitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
They  Jiave  a  very  competent  board  of  laymen  and  engineers  who 
inspected  the  premises  and  approved  this  plan  as  bein^  satisfactory 
ana  one  which  would,  in  their  opinion,  save  the  lighthouse  from 
destruction.  This  particular  man,  Mr.  Howland,  is  building  a  jetty 
at  Asbury  Park.     Have  you  seen  it,  Mr.  Griffin  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Appleby.  It  is  the  same  Howland.  He  has  great  equipment; 
he  lays  a  railroad  track  and  has  heavy  cranes  for  moving  these.  The 
idea  is  to  put  big  stones  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  build  up  a 
sea  wall  that  will  withstand  the  ocean  and  bay.  The  jetty  at  Asbury 
Park,  built  by  this  contractor,  has  made  beach  very  fast,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  proper  protection  at  this  point  will 
save  the  Iig;hthouse. 

The  Maritime  Association  of  New  York — I  do  not  just  recall  its 
name — ^has  indorsed  the  proposition  of  saving  the  lighthouse,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  indorsed  by  the  various  municipalities  along  the 
coast.  The  Ocean  County  Board  of  Freeholders  has  favored  the  plan, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  proposed  protection  will  save  that 
historic  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  proposed  repair  was  not  embodied  in  the  report  ' 
of  the  lighthouse  Bureau  as  being  among  the  urgent  necessities  i 

Mr.  Appleby.  Not  this  year,  and  that  came  about  from  this  fact: 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  who  is  interested,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
out  of  Washington  for  the  last  two  months,  and  not  knowing  it  was 
coming  in  at  this  time  we  did  not  make  any  effort  to  get  at  the  propo- 
sition, and  nothing  was  done  until  a  day  or  two  ago  when  Mr.  Hutciun- 
son,  of  your  committee,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  were 
meeting.  Since  then  I  have  been  making  inquiries  and  concluded 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  come  in  and  state  the  case  to  you  and  make 
it  clear  that  it  was  a  necessary  appropriation.  It  is  not  a  new 
improvement;  it  is  something  that  is  already  there.  The  lighthouse 
is  in  splendid  condition  and  it  should  be  maintained  in  that  condi- 
tion. Secretarv  Hoover,  I  might  say,  a  year  ago  last  summer 
visited  this  lighthouse  with  Senator  Frelinghuysen  and  he  recom- 
mended the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Ogden.  This  was  not  presented  to  the  bureau  last  year, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  This  has  been  presented  to  them;  yes,  sir.  I  might 
tell  you  just  what  the  trouble  is  so  that  you  may  know  it  all.  Mr. 
Putnam,  the  superintendent  of  lighthouses,  has  been  in  favor  of 
building  lightships  at  sea,  which  wul  cost  several  times  this  amount, 
and,  in  my  jud^ent,  will  not  be  nearly  so  satisfactory.  They  are 
very  expensive  to  maintain,  and  if  you  take  away  from  this  point  a 
sea  mark  which  has  been  there  for  50  or  60  years  you  more  or 
less  fool  the  mariners,  and  if  this  is  torn  down  or  taken  away  the 
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fishennen  who  are  in  and  out  in  large  numbers  will  have  no  light  to 
guide  them  at  night  at  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  old  is  tnis  hghthouse? 

Mr.  Appleby.  About  60  years  old. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  Mr.  Putnam  made  any  recommendation  to  the 
bureau  for  light  ships  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  I  think  he  made  that  recommendation ,  one, 
two,  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  has  never  made  any  recommendation  for 
the  improvement  of  this  lighthouse  and  its  protection  from  the  sea  ( 

Mr.  Appleby.  He  and  Mr. '  Hoover  have  differed.  Mr.  Hoover 
recommended  it,  but  Mr.  Putnam  has  been  insisting  upon  lightships. 
However,  I  talked  with  Mr.  Putnam  over  the  phone  this  morning, 
and  I  rather  think  his  attitude  in  the  matter  is  more  open  to 
argimient. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  recall  that  in  our  examination  of  Mr.  Putnam 
a  short  time  ago  he  stressed  lightships  as  being  of  the  first  importance. 
Do  vou  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  wanted  ships,  and  one  was  to  take  the  place  of 
this  lighthouse  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  I  imderstood  him  to  speak  of  tenders  more  than 
hghtships. 

Air.  Appleby.  You  see,  we  have  a  few  points  on  the  Jersey  shore 
where  lighthouses  are  maintained.  We  have  big  lights  up  at  the 
Highlanos  known  as  the  twin  lights;  they  are  for  trans-Atlantic 
steamers.  The  next  important  hothouse  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
in  my  judpnent,  is  the  Bamegat  Light,  and  it  is  about  100  or  110 
'miles  south  of  the  twin  lights  at  the  Highlands.  Some  intervening 
points,  like  Spring  Lake,  dso  have  small  lighthouses. 

Mr.  Ogden.  Has  anything  been  expended  by  the  Government  to 
protect  and  safeguard  this  lighthouse  m  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes;  a  smdl  appropriation  was  made,  or,  rather, 
the  money  was  taken  out  of  tne  lump  sum  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  Senator  Frelinghuysen.  Tnat  appropriation  was  small; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  $15,000  or  $25,000.  I  have  inspected 
this  lighthouse,  I  think,  four  times  in  the  last  two  years,  and  I  found 
that  tne  stones  were  not  of  sufficient  size  or  properly  placed  to  hold 
the  sand  as  it  came  over  from  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Ogden.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  imderstood  you  to  say 
that  work  was  done  by  the  mimicipaUty. 

Mr.  Appleby.  No.  The  work  which  was  done  by  the  municipality  of 
Bamegat  City  was  work  in  the  shape  of  cribbing,  you  might  term  it. 
The  piling  was  not  deep  enough.  The  piles  were  just  sunk  m  probably 
to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  whereas  the  proper  sort  of  piling  should  be 
white  oak,  40  or  50  feet  in  length,  to  be  sunk  down  deep  enough  so 
that  the  storms  will  not  undermine  the  piles. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  you  are  asking 
to  have  done? 

Mr.  Appleby.  $100,000. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  That  would  construct  what  particular  work? 

Mr.  Appleby.  All  of  it  that  is  required  there. 

Mr.  Ogden.  That  would  include  a  riprap  wall  500  feet  in  length 
and  the  two  jettiesi  as  I  notice  on  this  plan? 
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Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.  This  is  what  the  contractor,  Mr.  Rowland, 
says — and  of  course,  if  it  is  decided  to  do  the  work,  specifications 
would  be  issued  for  the  bids : 

In  reference  tx)  the  plans  of  the  proposed  protection  of  Barnegat  Light,  as  devised 
by  Mr.  B.  F.  Creeson,  jr.,  and  myself — 

Mr.  Cresson  is  the  engineer  of  commerce  and  navigation  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey — 

and  approved  by  the  board  of  commerce  and  navigation,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  work 
can  be  completed  for  the  sum  of  $100,000;  in  fact,  I  stand  ready  to  contract  it  for  that 
amount  under  present  conditions  of  labor  and  railroad  rates. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Jesse  A.  Howland. 

Mr.  Ogden.  Has  this  proposed  work  beeh  inspected,  and  has  it 
come  under  the  study  of  tnis  particular  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  The  estimates  have  been  sent  to  them,  yes.  The 
whole  trouble  is  this:  As  far  as  Mr.  Putnam  is  concerned,  he  is 
against  this  lighthouse  being  saved,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  they 
were  so  sure  it  was  going  to  be  demolished  two  or  three  years  ago 
thev  bought  a  new  lighthouse  of  steel  construction,  not  nearlv  so 
hign,  and  they  were  gome  to  place  it  across  on  the  other  shore,  wnich 
can  only  be  reached  by  boats  going  across  the  Barnegat  Inlet.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  talked  with  Mr.  Putnam  ahd  I  showed  him  how 
impracticable  it  was  to  put  a  lighthouse  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  old  lighthouse  has  remained  there,  despite 
fact  that  that  particular  department  has  done  little  to  save  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  not  that  intended  to  be  a  temporary  lighthouse 
until  they  got  their  lightship  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  No,  they  were  going  to  work  both  of  them.  Thev 
were  going  to  put  up  a  steel  tower  for  Barnegat  Inlet.  They  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  Barnegat  must  have  alight,  but  they  were 

foing  to  use  a  steel  tower  for  the  inlet  and  put  lightships  at  sea. 
claim  the  building  of  the  proposed  seawall  is  by  far  the  more 
economical  and  satisfactory  proposition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  were  going  to  use  the  steel  lighthouse  as  a 
harbor  light  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  local  navigation? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  for  local  navigation. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  And  for  sea  navigation  they  intended  to  put  a  light- 
ship some  distance  at  sea  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.  My  contention  is  that  this  proposition  is  the 
most  economical  thing  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  tnis  hghthouse  a  modem  light,  capable  of  being 
seen  10  Or  12  miles  at  sea? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.  It  is  a  landmark  of  mariners,  and  has  been 
for  50  or  60  years.  During  all  that  time  the  mariners  have  been 
pointing  their  compasses  to  the  lighthouse,  knowing  where  it  is 
located. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  any  immediate  danger  of  this  lighthouse 
being  undermined  during  a  storm  in  the  coming  winter  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.  We  had  thought,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Lighthouses  thought,  that  the  lighthouse  would  go  down  before  this, 
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but  it  has  not  gone  down  yet.     As  I  said,  I  was  there  this  summer  at 
Beach  Haven  and  made  a  special  trip  of  20  miles  up  the  shore  to  see 

i'ust  what  the  condition  was,  and  whether  it  was  making  beach,  and 
found  it  has  been  making  beach. 

Mr.  Ogden.  As  I  understand  it,  this  lighthouse  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  for  60  years? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  still  in  use. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  It  is  being  used  now? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  this  protective  measure  will  cost  about 
$100,000? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  miglft  even  be  done  for  less  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Appleby.  Yes.     It  would  be  a  question  of  bids. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  sure  it  will  not  be  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Appleby.  No;  it  will  not  be  more  than  that.  I  had  one  esti- 
mate from  this  contractor,  Mr.  Howland,  who  first  said  he  could 
save  it  for  $50,000.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  any  cheap  proposition ; 
that  if  $50,000  would  save  it,  that  would  be  all  ri^nt.  But  we  wanted 
jetties  in  addition  to  the  sea  wall,  because  the  jetties  will  catch  the 
sand,  whereas  the  sea  wall  simply  protects  your  building  and  your 
groimds,  but  the  jetties  will  gather  the  sand  and  make  the  beach. 
That  is  all  that  is  needed  in  this  case.  It  is  something  I  am  verr 
much  interested  in,  and  I  believe  the  people  at  large  would  think  it 
would  be  poor  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  allow  a  light- 
house of  tnis  kind  to  be  destroyed. 


Tuesday,  November  21,  1922. 
Title  II. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SAMUEL  J.  GOMPERS,  CHIEF  CLSKK,  DE* 
PABTMEVT  OF  LABOR,  AST)  HXTOH  L.  KERWDI,  DEBLECTOR 
OF  COHCILIATIOir. 

secretary's  OFnCE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  we  will  begin  the  hearings  by  calling  on  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Gompers,  the  chief  clerk.  Mr.  Gompers,  1  notice  that  your  estimates 
for  next  year  are  the  same  as  your  appropriations  for  the  last  year. 
First,  do  you  desire  to  make  a  statement  about  the  service  in  general  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  riglit 
to  make  a  statement  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Secretarv,  as  I 
believe  he  will  be  present  in  a  few  moments  and  will  be  called  upi^n 
to  submit  a  general  statement  for  the  department.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  cut  out  all  increases  the  department  requested,  and 
decreased  the  appropriation  from  1923  m  the  sum  of  $788,334. 
That  is  an  actual  decrease  over  what  was  appropriated  in  1923. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  explain  where  those  reductions  took  place  i 

Mr.  Gompers.  Those  reductions  were  $300,000  in  ^'expenses  of 
regulating  immigration,"  $440,000  in  "promoting  of  maternity  and 
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infancy,"  known  as  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  There  is  a  further 
reduction  of  $50,000  in  the  increased  compensation  which,  of  course, 
is  not  being  handled  in  this  bill.  The  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  and  the  reduction  in  that  for  immi- 
gration, of  course,  reduced  the  amount  for  increase  of  compensation 
accordingly,  less  employees  receiving  the  $240  bonus. 

There  are*  only  two  increases  noted,  one  of  $7,100  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  and  his  private  secretary 
which  were  provided  for  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1922,  an  increase  of 
S25,000  in  the  commissioners  of  conciliation,  and  an  increase  of 
S5,000  for  the  Woman's  Bureau. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Those  are  the  only  changes. 

Mr.  GoMPEBs.  No.  There  is  a  change  or  transfer  of  $15,000  from 
the  employment  service  to  printing  and  binding,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  March  20,  1922,  which  provided  that  all  printing  and 
binding  shall  be  paid  from  the  printing  and  bindmg  appropriation 
and  the  transfer  of  the  appropriation  is  made  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  on  tne  simace  makes  it  appear  that  the  employ- 
ment service  appropriation  is  reduced  $15,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  On  the  surface,  but  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  They  are  getting  exactly  the  same  as  they  got  last 
year,  $210,000  plus  $15,000  for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  182  I  note  a  deficiency  indicated  of  $7,100. 
Is  that  a  deficiency  for  1923?  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
deficiency  on  the  estimate  side  of  the  column. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  the  proportionate  part  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's salary  for  the  lengtn  of  time  he  served  last  year,  not  provided 
for  in  the  general  bill,  so  they  brought  it  in  under  the  deficiency  act, 

Providing  for  $6,436.11,  which  is  to  pay  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
is  private  secretary. 
Mr.  Griffin.  The   estimate  for  1923  is  $147,480,  and  the  appro- 

f)riations  for  1923  were  $140,380.  The  appropriation  was  $7,100 
ess  than  the  estimate,  and  then  the  deficiency  act  made  that  up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  estimate  for  1924  I  find  a  deficiency  of 
$7,100  on  the  estimate  side  of  the  statement,  which  is  rather  an  un- 
usual position  for  it  to  be  in.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  were  calcu- 
lating m  advance  a  deficiency  of  that  figure  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  that  $147,480  we  have  taken  care  of  the  salary 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  I  do  not  see  how  that  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  it  is  an  error.  We  found  some  errors  in 
the  bill;   we  will  consider  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  may  be  found  on  page  181.  There  are  two  new 
positions  there — Second  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000,  and  private 
secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  $2,100.  It  may  be  that  that 
is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  This  $147,480  provides  for  those  two  salaries.  The 
amount  provided  last  year  was  $140,380,  and  this  year  $147,480 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $7,100. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  deficiency  last  year? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  A  deficiency  of  $6,436.11,  to  pay  that  part  of  the 
salaries  due  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  For  a  portion  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  For  a  portion  of  the  year.  I  might  say  that  while 
I  know  you  are  not  putting  in  estimates  of  anything  that  is  nnt 
provide4  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  can  not  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  saying  that  the  department  is  constantly  losing  em- 
ployees on  account  of  its  inability  to  paj^  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  work.  I  think  that  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  although  I 
know  it  is  not  going  to  get  us  anywkere  now.  We  have  lost  in  the 
last  few  weeks  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  who  stayed  with  u«j 
for  years  in  the  hope  that  he  could  go  up,  but  he  went  back  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  at  an  mcrease  of  $300  over  what  we 
could  pay.  He  was  doing  much  more  valuable  work  for  us,  but 
the  salary  at  the  Printing  Office  is  higher. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  was  used  in  the  printing  division? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  As  an  editor  and  proof  reader.     We  have  that  to  ih>. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  went  into  another  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  He  went  back  to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
He  originally  came  from  that  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  more  pay  than  he  received  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  He  came  to  us  at  a  reduction  in  salary  in  the  hope 
that  he  ultimately  would  be  paid  more.  He  preferred  work  there 
because  of  the  different  kind  of  work,  but  after  workinjg  there  he 
finds  he  can  not  live  on  the  salary,  and  he  went  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  which  was  very  glad  to  get  him  back. 

Mr.  Griffin.  An  extraordinary  situation  with  bureaus  of  llie 
Government  competing  with  one  another. 

Mr.  GrOMPERs.  He  wanted  to  go. 

Mr.  Shreve.  He  wanted  to  come  because  he  wanted  to  go. 

Mr.  GrOMPERS.  I  want  to  say  that  that  man  can  go  out  into  com- 
mercial  life  and  get  more  money  than  the  Government  is  paying  him 
in  either  place.     That  is  true. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

* 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  pass  the  commissioners  of  conciliation  and 
hear  from  Mr.  Kerwin  later  on  that  subject.  Now  we  come  to  con- 
tingent expenses,  Department  of  Labor.  Your  appropriation  is 
the  same,  $50,000. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  We  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for  library 
books.     That  we  have  estimated  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  does  not  change  the  total  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  does  not  change  the  total  amount.  Books  c<»t 
more  and  our  library  is  seriously  handicapped  by  being  limited  u^ 
the  $2,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  your  library  located  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building,  the  most  com- 
prehensive labor  and  economic  library  in.  the  world. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  rents  of  buildings,  the  amount  estimated  for 
1924  is  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  $24,000. 
Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes,  sir. 
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PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

Mr.  Shreve.  'Printing  and  binding,  on  page  189, 1  notice  some  new 
language  there,  'including  all  its  bureaus,  offices,  institutions,  and 
services  located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere.'* 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  That  is  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  20, 1922, 
-which  says  that  all  printing  and  binding  must  be  paid  from  the  print- 
ing and  binding  appropriation  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  date  of  that  act? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  March  20,  1922.  Of  course,  it  is  not  really  neces- 
sary to  have  that  language  in  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  1923  was  $200,000,  and  the 
records  show  that  for  1924  your  estimate  is  $215,000,  a  difference  of 
S  15,000,  which  you  have  already  explained.     That  is  a  transfer. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  By  transfer  from  the  employment  service,  which 
has  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  understand  that.  For  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics you  are  asking  the  same  as  last  year,  $172,960. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Kerwin  is  here  to  speak  for  the  commissioners 
of  conciliation  now. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  to  that  item  on  page  188  of  $24,000,  is  there  any 
way  to^et  rid  of  that  ? 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  is  the  cheapest  rent,  perhaps,  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays  in  Washington,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Commission.     The  Government  rate  is  38.8  cents,  I  beheve, 

{>er  square  foot,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  gets  its  building  for 
ess  than  29  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Has  not  the  Government  any  building  of  its  own 
that  you  could  use  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  Public  Buildings  Commission  are  constantly 
looking  for  a  place.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  requested  that  the 
department  be  located  in  a  building  in  which  all  its  bureaus  can  be 
accommodated.  But  they  can  not  find  any  at  this  time,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  rent  of  the  building  was  cheaper  than  any  other 
building  that  the  Government  rented  in  town  they  figured  they  had 
better  keep  that.  We  have  a  lease  that  runs  five  years  from  last  July, 
when  we  leased  the  building. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  lease  expires  when  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Five  years  from  July  1,  1922,  which  would  make 
it  1927. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  the  departments  all  in  this  one  building  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Two  or  three  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Three  of  the  bureaus  are  in  temporary  building 
No.  4,  and  one  of  our  bureaus,  the  Housing  Corporation,  is  in  the 
MaJtby  Building.  But  the  Public  Buildings  Commission  is  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  get  a  building  for  us,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  requested  it. 
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BUREAU  OF  LABOR   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  We  will  finish  up  with  the  Secretary's  office.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  appropriation  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
$172,960.  We  went  into  that  subject  very  carefully  a  year  ago,  and 
I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  this  time,  iinless  you  have  some- 
thing you  would  like  especially  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Mr.  Stewart  is  not  here  yet.  I  told  him  to  be  here 
about  half  an  hour  after  my  time.  That  finishes  the  Secretary's 
office. 


Tuesday,  November  21,  1922. 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Commissioners  of  conciliation,  appropriation  for  last 
year  was  $175,000,  and  this  year  your  estimates  are  tor  $200,000.  an 
mcrease  of  $25,000.  Mr.  Kerwin,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  why 
is  this  increase. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  calls  upon  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  its  good  offices  in  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes,  of 
course,  are  problematical.  We  can  not  tell  from  month  to  month 
how  many  requests  will  be  made  upon  this  service  for  aid  in  the 
adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  We  have  found  that  $175,000, 
our  present  appropriation,  has  been  a  fair  amount  and  has  enabled  a** 
to  discharge  practically  all  of  the  obligations  that  are  made  upon  u<<. 
but  the  Secretary  is  very  anxious  to  extend  the  conciliation  service 
along  well-defined  lines,  because  there  are  certain  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  he  has  been  unable  to  have  commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation stationed,  and  sometimes  we  are  compelled  to  delay  action  in 
cases  to  the  detriment  of  situations.  It  is  our  aim  to  be  able  to  im- 
mediately assim  a  commissioner  upon  the  request  from  employer  or 
employees.  The  Secretary  has  been  very  anxious  to  have  tfiis  in- 
crease of  $25,000  in  order  that  he  might  select  four  or  five  additional 
commissioners,  with  official  stations  at  various  points  in  the  country 
where  at  present  we  are  not  represented. 

AGCOMPLISHMEyTS  OF  BUREAU   OF  CONCILIATION  DURING  PAST  TSAB. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Kerwin,  before  you  go  into  the  matter  of  what 
you  need  in  the  way  of  additions,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
you  would  give  a  general  summary  of  the  achievements  of  your  bureau 
lor  the  last  year  and  show  how  you  used  the  appropriation;  that  is. 
expended  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Very  well. 

NUMBER  OF  STRIKES  SETTLED. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  strikes  you  considered  and  how  you  disposed 
of  them  and  the  expense  involved,  etc. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Dxiring  the  fiscal  year  1922  we  had  approximately 
400  cases  referred  to  the  Division  ol  Conciliation  for  adjustment,  and 
we  were  successful  in  adjusting  approximately  88  per  cent  of  the  cases 
presented.     Even  in  the  cases  tnat  we  have  placed  in  our  '*unsuc- 
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cessful  list" — that  is,  those  that  we  were  unable  to  adjust — ^we  were  in 
a  measure  helpful  in  many  of  those,  often  in  some  cases  securing  an 
adjustment  with  the  aid  of  local  committees  or  State  mediation 
boards  of  mayors'  committees,  or  committees  constituted  by  the 

t'udicial  power  of  the  counties  or  municipalities,  and  so  they  can  not 
)e  altogether  put  down  as  failures.  The  industrial  disputes  that  we 
handled  during  the  past  12  months  represented  directly  and  indi- 
recthr  1,380,000  workers. 

Of  course,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  calls  upon  this  service  we 
can  not  measure  by  what  has  gone  before.  For  mstance,  last  week 
we  had  two  cases  referred  to  us  for  conciliation.  Yesterday — ^Mon- 
day— we  had  four  calls  for  commissioners  and  one  call  for  assistance 
to  adjust  the  case  of  1,000  drivers  and  mechanics  connected  with  a 
big  taxicab  company  in  New  York  City.  We  also  had  another  that 
anected  1,000  clerks  in  the  retail  grocery  stores  of  New  York  City, 
and  a  case  that  involved  only  80  foundry  workers  in  New  York. 
The  other  case  was  a  strike  at  the  Old  Foi^e  mine  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

COOPERATION   OF  FEDERAL  BOARD  OF  CONaUATION  WITH  STATE  BOARDS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  there,  why  do  those  men  call  upon  the  Federal 
Board  of  Conciliation  when  there  is  a  board  of  conciliation  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  State  that  is  in  working  order  ?  That  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  purely  State  matter.  I  can  not  understand  why  they 
should  call  upon  vou. 

Mr.  Kebwin.  Of  course  we  cooperate  with  State  agencies  and  have 
arrangements  in  many  States.  State  boards  frequently  ask  for  our 
assistance.  Many  of  the  cases  have  an  interstate  feature.  There  is 
an  interstate  factor  in  many  industrial  problems.  For  instance,  some 
of  these  recent  cases  in  New  York,  the  companies  might  have  branches 
in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  in  various  places. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  would  this  taxicab  proposition  be  interstate  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  That  would  be  wholly  local. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  board  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  thev  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  they  in  that  particular  case  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  not  been  advised  as  to  that.  We  will  not 
know  until  we  get  a  preliminary  report  from  the  department 
representative. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea,  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication  of  energy  and  work  to  ascertain  whether  the  State 
boards  of  conciUation  and  arbitration  are  interested  in  the  question 
and  how  far  they  have  succeeded  before  the  Federal  instrumentality 
is  invoked  ? 

Mr.  KIerwin.  We  do  that,  but  of  course  we  can  not  at  the  outset 
tell  you  just  what  the  situation  is  in  a  particular  case.  But  we  have 
an  understanding  with  the  State  boards  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  work  in  harmony  with  many  of  the  other  States  that 
have  conciliation  or  mediation  services.  When  we  get  calls  from 
these  States,  we  ask  them  to  come  in  with  us,  and  we  get  requests 
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from  the  labor  commissioners  of  various  States  to  assign  help  to  aiti 
them.  In  fact,  a  Federal  conciliator  seems  to  have  more  prestic:e 
and  influence  and  seems  to  be  more  successful  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  handled  than  are  the  local  agencies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  that  the  Federal  board  of  con- 
ciliation or  arbitration  ought  to  be  .called  into  those  cases  where 
State  boards  exist  and  seem  to  have  the  power  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy. The  only  excuse  for  the  Federal  Doard  is  where  the  contro- 
versy involves  some  interstate  question,  such  as  in  the  railroad  strike 
and  the  coal  strike. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  fact  remains,  Congressman,  that  we  get  requests 
from  employers  and  employees  from  practically  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Last  year  I  believe  we  had  requests  from  every  State  except 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  ought  not  to  butt  in  where  there  is  a  State 
board  or  bureau  in  working  order  to  undertake  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  do  not  unless  we  are  invited  by  one  of  three  of 
the  parties  interested — the  employer,  the  employee,  or  the  public 
directly  affected.  That  has  been  the  policy  since  the  creation  of  the 
conciliation  service,  that  we  do  not  intervene  in  industrial  dispute^ 
unless  it  is  a  case  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  country  generally. 
When  that  occurs  under  the  organic  act  the  Secretary  intervene--, 
but  his  policy  has  always  been  not  to  intervene  in  a  trade  dispui** 
unless  one  of  the  three  parties  requests  him  to  do  so;  as  I  previously 
stated,  the  employer,  the  employes,  or  representatives  of  the  public 
directly  affected. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  waste  of  monev,  of  Federal 
money,  for  the  Federal  board  to  meddle  in  a  little  taxicab  controversy 
in  New  York  City,  or  some  other  little  affair  in  Scranton,  Pa.  I  think 
the  Federal  Board  of  Conciliaticm  ought  to  occupy  a  more  dignifuMl 
position.  It  ought  to  deal  with  big  things  concerning  interstate 
controveries. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  But,  Mr.  Congressman,  you  take  the  400  ra<t»^ 
mentioned,  if  each  case  represented  eight  or  nine  or  ten  hundn*<l 
employees,  the  aggregate  would  reach  hundreds  of  thousan<l< 
affected,  a  serious  thing  to  the  country  to  have  those  so-oalltMl 
minor  strikes  prolonged  if  by  some  Federal  agency  we  can  adjust 
them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  where  you  have  a  State  instrumentality  which 
is  costing  the  States  a  lot  oi  money  every  year,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought,  at  least,  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  exhaust  their 
efforts  in  order  to  accomplish  a  result. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Oftentimes  that  is  the  exact  situation.  The  State 
has  frequently  exhausted  its  efforts  before  we  are  invited  in.  Now, 
in  the  cases  brought  yesterday  to  the  department,  they  asked  us  to 
come  in,  and  possibly  the  State  representative  will  be  on  the  ca>e 
also.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  cases  broke  out  vesterday  or 
last  week  and  we  will  not  know  until  we  get  the  preliminary  report. 
We  have  a  sjrstem  of  preliminary  and  supplimentary  reports  comin*: 
in  daily.  To-morrow  we  could  toll  you  about  this  case  and  know 
what  prior  action  has  been  taken  and  the  result. 
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FEDERAL  BOARD'S  ACTION  IN  RAHJtOibD  STRIKE, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tell  us  some  of  the  big  things  you  have  done  in  the 
past  year.  How  about  the  coal  strike?  What  part  did  you  take 
in  that  and  in  the  railroad  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  will  talk  about  the  railroad  case.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act,  the  meditation  and  conciliation 
Doard,  which  was  generally  known  as  the  *' Chambers  commission/' 
handled  all  cases  involving  the  workers  engaged  in  train  service 
operation  in  interstate  commerce,  but  they  did  not  handle  the  many 
allied  railway  shop  crafts,  such  as  the  l)oiler  makers,  electricians, 
machinists,  car  repairers,  and  station  men  and  clerks,  etc.  After 
the  creation  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  all  of  those  activities  came 
within  the  province  of  the  Railway  Labor  Board.  So  we  have  not 
any  jurisdiction  in  matters  affecting  railroad  employees.  In  the 
recent  shop  crafts  strike  after  the  board  handed  down  a  decision  and 
the  strike  was  precipitated,  the  Secretary  felt  then  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  everything  he  could  to  aid  in  bringing  the  matter  to  an 
end,  and  he  assigned  10  or  12  commissioners  of  conciliation  to  various 
points  in  the  country  in  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  deplorable 
situation.  He  personally  took  the  matter  up  in  Chicago  with  the 
shop  crafts  strike  committee  and  with  manv  railway  executives  and 
arranged  for  meetings  in  Washington.  After  the  Jewell- Williard 
basis  w^as  reached  many  railways  did  not  accept  the  proposition. 
At  this  moment  we  have  seven  or  eight  commissioners  of  conciliation 
throughout  the  country  endeavoring  to  bring  together  the  railwav 
management  and  the  representatives  of  the  workers  in  the  shop  crait 
cases  where  settlements  have  not  yet  been  reached. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  that  settlement  has  not  been  reached. 
The  railroads  have  more  men  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  now. 
It  has  practically  been  reached,  as  far  as  the  railroads  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  about  115  or  120 
of  the  roads  signed  up  with  their  men  under  the  arrangement  made 
by  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Jewell.  But  there  are  a  lot  of  smaller  roads 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  systems  that  have  not  as  yet  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  their  old  employees,  and  we  have  been  bending  every  effort 
to  get  them  together  ana  harmonize  their  differences. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AFFECTED  BT  BOARD'S  WORK. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  About  how  many  men  have  been  affected  by  your 
work  in  this  last  vear  ? 

Mr.  KArwin.  One  million  four  himdred  thousand  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  these  400  cases,  do  you  consider  the  coal  strike 
and  the  railroad  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Not  the  railroad  strike,  but  the  coal  strike,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  coal  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Huw  many  men  involved  in  the  coal  strike  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Six  hundrecf  thousand. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  The  balance  of  those  cases  were  399,  which  involved 
about  700,000  workers.  So  they  come  within  the  category  of  small 
fry  settlements. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Some  of  them  were  very  big  cases. 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  made  a  report  for  the  current  year, 
printedyour  report  for  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  K!erwin.  Not  as  yet.     It  will  be  out  soon. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  It  went  to  the  printer  last  week. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  will  be  in  your  bureau  report. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  It  will  be  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which 
combines  the  reports  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Report  of  these  bureaus  to  the  Secretary,  and  he 
combines  it  with  his  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  your  report  do  you  give  a  statement  of  these 
various  controversies  that  you  have  been  engaged  in  settling  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.     A  general  statement. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to 
incorporate  it  in  his  testimony  as  part  of  his  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  You  mean  a  list  of  the  cases? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  some  such  cases  that  you  gave  last  year 
on  page  772.  The  present  activities  of  the  commissioners  of  con- 
ciliation are  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  find  that  on  page  772  of  the  last  year's 
hearings. 

Mr.  JS^erwin.  Of  course,  if  we  add  to  that  the  400 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  The  400  cases  will  be  printed  in  the 
Secretan'^'s  report,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Not  each  particular  case,  although  we  have  that 
available  at  the  department.  Prior  to  two  years  ago  we  did  print 
every  case  every  year  in  the  Secretary's  report.  Since  then,  for  some 
reason,  they  have  been  excluded  and  only  a  general  concise  table 
substituted. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  insisted  that  we  cut 
printing  to  the  minimum  of  the  detailed  administration,  cut  down 
the  annual  report,  and  that  was  detailed  administration.  That  had 
to  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  So  we  make  a  general  statement  of  the  disputes 
and  describe  the  principal  cases  we  handle,  those  involving  the 
greater  number  of  workers. 

8TATB8  HAVING  BOARDS  OP  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  add  also  those  which  come  under  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  and  give  us  a  summary  of  those  States  which 
have  State  boards  of  concuiation  and  arbitration,  and  in  connection 
vrith  that  a  statement  of  how  far  you  cooperated  with  them  t  . 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATE  BOARDS  OF  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

The  following  States  provide  for  and  have  appointed  State  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation:  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont. 

In  the  following  States  the  duties  and  functions  of  State  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  are  performed  by  other  administrative  bodies  such  as  the  industrial 
commission  or  Department  of  Labor:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

In  the  following  States  statutory  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 
State  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  but  it  appears  that  such  boards  have  not 
been  appointed:  Alabama,  California,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri  Montana, 
Nevada,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Shrbye.  Now  that  labor  conditions  have  materially  improved 
all  over  the  country^  do  you  find  the  same  demand  for  this  service, 
the  conciliation  service  item? 

Mr.  Kekwin.  Yes.  Take  one  year  with  another  and  one  month 
with  another  the  averages  vary  but  little. 

FEDERAL   BOARD'S   POWER  TO   ACT  IN  STRIKES. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  your  juris- 
diction. We  have  two  very  serious  strikes  in  my  town.  Have  you 
anv  authority  to  go  there,  by  request  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Yes,  sir.  Tliat  section  of  the  organic  act  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  handle  conciliation  work  in  industrial  disputes  reads: 
' '  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  act  as  mediator  or  to  appoint 
commissioners  of  conciliation  in  industrial  disputes  whenever  in  his 
judgment  the  interest  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done." 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  We  have  a  case  like  this,  for  mstance.  We  have 
two  boards,  a  labor  board  and  also  an  employers'  board,  and  the  two 
boards  affl*ee  to  a  certain  price  as  submitted  to  the  men  and  they 
voted  it  down.     How  could  you  get  at  the  cases  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  The  only  way  we  can  do  in  a  case  like  that  is  to 
authorize  the  commissioners  to  go  in  there  and  try  to  bring  the  con- 
tending interests  into  accord. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  men  will  not  submit  to  their  own  leaders. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  Oftentimes  even  in  that  case  the  commissioners  of 
concihation  can  bring  about  a  settlement  based  on  a  compromise. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  only  then  as  a  matter  of  trying  to  talk 
them  into  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Kerwin.  We  have  no  power  or  authority  to  make  or  enforce 
any  award  or  decision.  We  can  only  bring  disputants  together 
through  conciliation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  power  or  authority? 

Mr.  Kerwin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 
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Tuesday,  November  21,  192^. 

BUREAU  OF"  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ETHELBERT  STEWART,  COMMISSIOHEA  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Next  is  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  appro- 
priations are  just  the  same  as  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Stewart,  tell 
us  how  you  are  getting  along  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Stewart.  As  I  told  you  last  year,  we  have  simply  cut  down 
the  scope  of  our  investigations.  W  e  have  not  dropped  anything. 
We  were  compelled  while  the  cost  of  living  was  bobbing  around  to 
make  that  investigation  every  three  months  instead  of  every  six 
months,  and  that,  I  think,  we  will  stop.  We  will  take  it  now  for 
December  and  then  drop  back  to  once  m  six  months  again.  Prices 
are  not  changing  very  rapidly  now,  and  we  can  not  make  this  survey 
every  three  months  with  our  present  appropriation. 

HAWAIIAN    INVKSTIGATIOX. 

JL  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  to  say  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  Hawaiian  investigation,  which  the  law  requires  of  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  up  to  you  to  say  whether  we  will  do  it  or  not. 
We  can  not  do  it  with  the  present  appropriation,  except  by  dn»p- 
ping  things  I  consider  more  vital. 

Mr.  Shren'e.  You  heard  what  was  said  last  year  about  legislation 
and  increased  appropriations  and  considering  tilings  not  inchuleil 
in  the  budget,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  policy  of  the  committee  is 
exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  submit  that  that  clause  in  the  organic  law  of 
Hawaii  which  reauires  this  bureau  to  make  an  investigation  theiv 
every  five  years  should  be  repealed.  I  have  reconmiended  for  the 
last  several  years  that  that  clause  in  the  law  l)e  stricken  out.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  be  directed  by  law  to  make  an 
investigation  in  Hawaii  than  in  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  We  can 
make  an  investigation  there  when  it  is  needed  if  we  have  the  money. 
The  thing  I  object  to  is  to  have  that  law  hanging  over  me  without 
the  power  to  obey  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tiiat  investigation  was  to  be  made  one©  in  five  yean?. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  first  law  was  once  a  year,  and  that  was  chaageil 
by  amendment  to  once  in  five  years.  Now,  the  five-year  periinl 
passed 

Mr.  Shreve  (interposing).  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
failed  to  make  any  recommendation  covering  the  Hawaiian  situ- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  true.  We  have  not  changed  our  appropria- 
tion, so  I  suppose  there  is  no  necessity  for  going  into  any  details. 
We  are  plugging  along. 

Mr.  Shreve.  All  right.    I  think  you. 
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Tuesday,  November  2-1,  1922. 

BUBEAIT  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  ROBE  CABL  WHITE,  SECOND  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
BETABT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB;  MB.  I.  F.  WIXON,  ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONEB  GENEBAL;  AND  MB.  W.  H.  WAONEB,  SPECIAL 
INSPECTOB,  BTJBEAU  OF  IMMIGBATION,  DEPABTMENT  OF 
LABOB. 

» 

REGULATING  IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
page  194  of  the  bill — salaries. 

GENERAL  STATfcMENT. 

First,  and  of  most  importance,  we  notice  that  your  appropriation 
as  estimated  for  1924  and  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  reduced  over  $300,000.  For  1923  you  had  $3,300,000,  and  the 
estimates  for  1924  are  for  .$3,000,000.  lou  might  explain  in  your 
general  statement  something  about  how  that  will  affect  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  WixoN.  The  estimates  as  submitted  4o  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  1924  amounted  to  $3,500,000.  For  the  present  fiscal 
year  we  have,  as  you  stated,  an  appropriation  of  $3,300,000.  This 
is  now  reduced  to  $3,000,000  under  the  estimates  as  submitted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  operate  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1924. 

If  we  are  compelled  to  operate  under  an  appropriation  of  that 
amount  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  our  force  by  228  persons,  whose 
average  salaries  must  be  at  least  $1,440  a  ye>ar.  We  must  also  curtail 
activities  in  connection  with  the  ridding  of  the  country  of  unde- 
sirable aliens  who  are  found  to  be  unlawfully  resident  therein. 

'During  the  fiscal  year  1922,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  appro- 
priation, we  were  compelled  to  furlough  field  employees  from  15 
to  30  days  each,  aside  from  the  officers  in  charge.  This  resulted  in 
a  saving  of  approximately  $100,000.  We  were  also  compelled  during 
that  year  to  practically  serve  notice  on  the  field  that  they  must  keep 
within  their  allotments,  even  though  it  meant  curtailing  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  found  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  country. 

The  impression  seems  to  be  almost  general  that  multiplicity  of 
laws  restricting  immigration  reduces  in  proportion  the  work  con- 
nected with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  and  the  number  of  officers 
and  employees  necessary  thereto.  This  impression  appears  particu- 
larly to  hold  in  respect  of  the  so-called  per  centum  limit  law  which 
restricts  the  number  of  aliens  who  may  be  permitted  to  come  from 
their  respective  countries  to  three  per  cent  of  the  number  of  such 
aliens  residing  in  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  1910  census.  The 
facts  are  to  the  contrary.  The  year  1914  was  the  banner  year  for 
immigration  so  far  as  arrivals  are  concerned.  In  that  year  there 
were  1,900,161  aliens  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  of  which 
number  only  4,807  cases  were  appealed  to  the  department.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  during  which  time  the  per  centum 
limit  act  was  in  operation,  there  were  only  279,638  aliens  arriving  at 
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the  port  of  New  York  but  of  that  number  the  cases  of  8,317  were 
appealed  to  the  department,  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  double  the 
number  of  cases  which  were  appealed  during  the  year  1914. 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  at  least  500  cases  could  be  considereil 
on  prinaary  inspection  while  one  case  is  being  considered  where  an 
appeal  is  entered.  I  refer  now  to  the  actual  time  expended  by  thrn' 
officers  and  a  secretary  which  must  comprise  every  board  of  special 
inquiry  which  excludes  the  alien  at  the  -port ;  the  time  expended  in 
the  preparation  of  the  proceedings  covering  the  board  hearin«r: 
transmittal  of  the  record  to  the  department;  consideration  of  the 
case  by  the  department,  which  embraces  preparation  of  a  memoran- 
dum, a  review  oy  the  secretary's  board  of  review  and  final  considera- 
tion, and  decision  by  the  assistant  secretary;  clerical  work  in  trans- 
mitting the  decision  to  the  port;  to  say  nothing  of  the  records  and 
files  which  must  be  maintained  at  the  ports  and  in  the  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  the  thousand  and  one  inquiries  of  interested  relativt*^ 
and  friends  in  connection  therewith.  This  does  not  include  the  time 
which  ensues  between  the  original  examination  of  the  alien  at  the 
port  and  when  the  case  is  finally  disposed  of.  I  mean  by  that  that 
within  that  time  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  passed  many 
thousands  of  aliens  examined  on  primary  inspection,  but  this  simply 
computes  the  actual  labor  expended  in  the  disposition  of  an  appeal 
case. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  large  percentage  of  appeals  during  the 
past  year  has  resulted  from  the  difference  in  the  class  of  immigra- 
tion which  we  are  now  receiving.  War  stricken  countries  of  Eui'oi>e, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  are  refusing  to  grant  passports  to  their 
able-bodied  men  who  are  required  at  home  to  help  in  i-ehabilitatioii, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  caring  for  their  widows  and  orphans.  This,  it  seems,  is  am[>ly 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  the  309,556  immigrant  aliens  admitteii 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  95,846  of  that  number  is  represented  by 
unmarried  females  and  31,980  represented  by  males  under  16  years 
of  age,  or,  in  other  words,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  numlier  of 
immigrant  aliens  arriving  is  represented  by  what  might  be  terme<l 
as  dependent  aliens,  regarded  strictly  from  an  immigration  stand- 
point. Something  which  surprised  me  more  than  anything  else  when 
statistics  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  compiled  was  the  fact  that  our 
entire  net  gain  in  population  is  represented  b}^  104,326  females  and 
6,518  males  under  16  years  of  age.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  figiuv> 
given  embrace  the  number  of  aliens  arriving  over  those  departing, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  we  did  not  gain  a  single  male  over  16  years  of 
age,  the  fact  being  that  the  number  of  males  over  that  age  departin<r 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  arrivinsr. 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  also  that  of  males  arrivinff 
a  large  number  of  them  were  over  the  age  of  55  years  and  more  or 
less  dependent.  In  fact  a  great  number  of  them  were  absolutely  de- 
pendent. 

With  an  immigration  of  the  class  described,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  so  much  time  is  required  in  the  examint- 
tion  of  arrivals  if  we  are  to  have  anjr  selection  whatever  of  our  future 
residents  of  the  alien  class  or  why  it  is  that  so  large  a  force  must  be 
maintained  if  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced  with  any  degree  of  effective- 
ness. 
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It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  also  that  for  a  number  of 
years  we  were  unable  to  deport  aliens  from  the  United  States  because 
of  the  war,  and  that  during  this  period  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  aliens  of  the  undesirable  classes  for  whose  deportation  the  law 
makes  provision.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  criminal  and  pauper 
classes,  who  are  absolute  burdens  upon  the  States,  counties,  or  munici- 
palities, and  under  the  present  procedure  in  respect  of  deportation 
oftentimes  many  months  elapse  between  the  time  when  proceedings 
are  originally  instituted  and  the  alien  is  iSnally  deported.  This  is 
true  particularly  because  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  passports  for 
every  alien  expelled  from  the  country  aside  from  those  whd  are  re- 
turned to  foreign  contiguous  territory.  Representatives  of  foreign 
governments  require  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  citizenship  before 
such  passports  are  granted.  This  entails  oftentimes  long  detentions, 
which  is  a  considerable  drain  upon  our  appropriation,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  labor  involved. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that 
we  will  be  impotent  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
by  the  statutes,  and  must  confine  ourselves  more  or  less  to  an  exami- 
nation of  alien  applicants  for  admission. 

I  think  that,  in  a  general  way,  summarizes  what  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  in  order  to  keep  within  the  proposed  appropriation. 

ITEMIZATION    OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  us  a  summary  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  last  year,  showing  under  what  categories  these 
various  matters  come? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  think  that  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  estimate,  Mr. 
Griffin.  You  will  note  that  the  expenditures  of  the  service  are  shown 
under  56  symbol  numbers  arid  the  amounts  expended  appear  at  the 
right  of  each  symbol  number. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  referring  to  page  198  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill ;  I  am  referring  to  the  esti- 
mated sheets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  this  is  a  very  elaborate  summary  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  appropriation  for  1922  and  1923.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  maxe  a  general  statement  showing,  for  instance,  how  much 
you  had  used  in  the  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens?  I  am  inter- 
ested particularly  in  that  at  this  moment,  since  you  emphasize  it. 

Mr.  WixoN.  I  can  give  you  that.  Our  allotment  for  1923  for  de- 
portations is  carried  under  four  items :  Travel  expenses,  per  diem, 
transportation,  and  subsistence  and  support  of  persons.  We  ex- 
pended  

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  Now,  wait  a  moment.  Let  us  iden- 
tify this  on  the  bill.  "  Subsistence  and  support  of  persons  (service) ; 
special  and  miscellaneous  services  (detention  of  aliens)."  That  is 
on  page  199  of  the  bill.  In  1922  you  expended  $111,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1923  you  estimate  that  you  will  expend  $100,000,  and  in 
your  estimate  for  1924  your  estimate  is  also  for  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wixon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  for  one  item  alone — subsistence. 

These  items  are  now  allocated  under  the  following  heads:  Sub- 
sistence and  support  of  persons    (maintenance  and   detention  of 
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aliens),  $100,000;  travel  expenses,  $20,000;  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, $50,000;  transportation,  $215,000. 

Mr.  (jrBiFFiN.  Wait  a  minute.  Where  will  you  find  that  list  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  will  give  you  the  symbol  number. 

Mr.  White.  That  is  found  under  travel  expenses. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  symbol  numbers  are  03  and  06.  You  will  fin<l 
five  symbol  numbers  under  "  Travel  expenses." 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  On  page  199  of  the  bill,  we  find  travel 
expenses,  commercial  transportation  (rail),  for  which  your  estimate 
for  1924  seems  to  be  $150,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Commercial  transportation  (water),  $65,000;  per 
diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  that  item  seems  to  be  out  of  its  place.  Wliy 
should  subsistence  be  incorporated  in  with  travel  expenses? 

Mr.  Wagner.  It  is  not;  but  that  is  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  aliens 
en  route  to  the  seaboard  for  deportation. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  That  is  really  for  subsistence  en  route? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  pick  them  up  all  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  do. 

Mr.  Shrevt;.  Then  you  assemble  them  at  some  one  point  from 
which  they  are  deported? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Then  they  are  brought  forward  in  a  deportation  car. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  You  have  to  provide  subsistence  for  them  while  thor 
are  en  route? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  provide  maintenance  en  route.  Subsistence,  in 
other  words,  and  travel  expenses  are  paid  by  the  service;  in  fact, 
every  kind  of  expense  is. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  on  those  two  items  alone,  the  detention  an<f 
deportation  of  aliens,  we  have  an  expenditure  in  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1923,  of  $424,000? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1923.  It  may 
be  more  or  less.  It  all  depends  on  the  number  of  deportations  that 
are  made  during  the  fiscal  year. 

NUMBER    OF    ALIENS    DEPORTED    LAST    YEAR, 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  does  your  last  annual  report  say  on  that  sul)- 
ject;  how  many  were  deported  during  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  sixty-six  aliens  were 
deported  during  the  Jast  fiscal  3'ear.    In  1921  we  deported  4,517. 

Mr.  Shrevte.  What  comes  under  "  Special  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incident  to  travel,"  the  last  item  imder  travel  expenses,  on 
page  199? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  includes  street-car  fare,  telephone  calls,  Pull- 
man porterage,  taxi  hire,  baggage  transfer,  tobacco,  and  other  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  deportation  of  aliens. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  keep  them  in  smokes  while  they  are  beins: 
deported  ? 

>fr.  Wagner.  If  that  is  essential  to  their  good  humor  and  good 
spirits,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  do  not  spend  very  much  for  that;  sometimes  a 
package  of  cigarettes,  or  something  like  that,  is  purchased  for  the 
alien,  but  there  are  a  great  many  little  things,  such  as  medicine,  etc., 
iivhich  you  can  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  v^ould  like  to 
say  on  that? 


COST  OF  DEPOBTING  ALIEN. 


Mr.  Wagner.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  costs  about  $240 
a  head  to  deport  an  alien  from  San  Francisco  to  Italy,  steerage,  and 
approximately  $200  for  each  alien  of  the  Chinese  race  that  we  re- 
turn to  Hongkong. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  what  does  it  cost  per  head,  or  what  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  per  head,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  destination  and 
class  of  passage  purchased.  The  rates  can  be  incorporated  in  the 
record,  ir  you  wish. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  will  be  very  interesting. 

steerage  rates. 


New  York  to — 

England  via  Liverpool $87.50 

Kngland  via  Southampton.    92. 50 
France  via  Cherbourg — 

White    Star 100.00 

Red    Star 90.00 

Italy  direct 95.00 


New  York  to— 

Italy  via  Cherbourg $109.00 

Germany 103. 50 

Spain 105. 20 

South  America — 

Rio  de  Janeiro 95. 00 

Buenos  Aires 100.00 


Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  department  pay  the  steamship  fare? 

Mr.  Wagner.  In  some  instances  where  the  deportation  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government;  but  where  the  steaftiship  company  is 
responsible  for  the  deportation  of  the  alien,  the  Government  bears 
the  cost  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  transportation  line  the  cost  to  his 
foreign  home. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  there  were  4,366  aliens  deported  during  1922; 
that  is,  the  fiscal  year  1922.    What  class  did  that  fall  under  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Under  all  classes  of  undesirables. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  of  those,  approximately,  were  due  to 
adverse  rulings  by  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  WixoN.  But  that  answer  is  not  very  enlightening.  The  ex- 
penses covered  by  that  item  embrace  all  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested under  warrant,  and  deported,  not  those  applying  for  entry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  am  anxious  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  WixoN.  There  is  no  cost  connected  with  the  return  of  an 
alien  who  is  excluded  at  the  port.  Those  items  cover  only  aliens 
who  have  been  arrested  after  they  have  gained  unlawful  entry  into 
the  country  or  have  committed  some  act  which  brings  them  in  the 
deportable  class. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  this  4,366  aliens  that  were  deported  during 
the  fiscal  year  1922,  were  all  arrested  by  warrant? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  And  there  were  none  of  them  that  were  within  the 
class  of  those  excluded,  by  the  Labor  Department  after  a  hearing 
on  their  appeal? 

Mr.  WixoN.  No,  sir;  the  steamship  companies  are  compelled  to 
take  those  back  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Grifmn.  That  was  my  understanding,  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  deportation. 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  their  return  fare  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G51FFIN.  These  4,366  aliens  are  aliens  who  have  in  some  way 
gotten  into  the  country  or  have  violated  the  laws  in  some  way  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Not  necessarily.  The  law  provides  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  aliens  who  become  public  charges  within  a  period  of  five 
years  as  a  result  of  causes  existing  prior  to  their  entry;  also  aliens 
who  have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes,  involving  moral  turpi- 
tude, and  alien  anarchists,  and  those  who  engage  in  tlie  practice  of 
prostitution  or  live  off  of  the  proceeds,  and  cases  of  that  kind.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their 
entry,  were  inadmissible. 

NUMBER  OF  ALIENS   REJECTED   AT  PORT  OF  ENTRY. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  as  against  this  item  of  4,366  aliens  who  were 
arrested  under  warrant  and  deported,  who  were  otherwise  admis- 
siblej  have  you  any  figures  showing  the  number  of  aliens  who  made 
application  for  entrance  into  the  country,  and  were  rejected;  in 
other  words,  who  were  ordered  deported  after  an  examination,  phys- 
ical or  mental,  to  determine  their  literacy  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Do  I  understand  that  you  distinguish  between 
those  who  have  gained  surreptitious  entry  and  those  who  were 
examined  at  the  time  of  entry? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  there  is  such  a  distinction,  but  I  did  not 
have  that  in  mind.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  classified  that 
4,366  aliens  who  were  deported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1922,  as  aliens  who  were  found  guilty  of  crime,  involving  moral 
turpitude,  or  other  violations  of  law,  which  brought  them  under 
the  operation  of  the  immigration  laws,  and  who  were  ordered  or 
required  to  be  deported  within  a  certain  statutory  period. 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  in  addition  to  those  aliens  who  came  under 
that  class,  there  comes  those  aliens  who  knock  at  our  doors  and  are 
rejected  after  their  physical  and  mental  examinations,  and  they 
are  ordered  deported.  iTow,  have  you  any  figures  showing  the  num- 
ber of  deportations  so  ordered? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  show  you  the  number  of  aliens  that 
were  excluded  during  the  fiscal  year.  There  were  13,731  aliens  re- 
jected for  all  causes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

NUMBER   OF  IMMIOSANT  ALIENS   ADMITTED  DUBINO  FISCAL  TKAB. 

There  were  309,556  immigrant  aliens  admitted.  We  make  the 
distinction  between  an  immigrant  alien  and  a  nonimmigrant  alien. 
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Immigrant  aliens  are  those  who  come  for  the  purpose  of  residence 
here,  and  nonimmigrant  aliens  are  those  returning  after  a  tem- 
porary absence  abroad  and  those  who  are  coming  tor  the  purpose 
of  visiting. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  figure  of  309,556  included  both  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  It  includes  only  those  who  come  originally  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  permanently. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  this  figure  of  13,731  immigrants  who  were 
rejected  for  all  causes,  does  the  deportation  of  those  aliens  involve 
any  expenses  to  the  Gt)vernment? 

Mr.  WixoN.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  charge  up  any  expenses  against  the 
deportations  of  that  character? 

Mr.  WixoN.  No,  sir.  The  only  case  that  I  can  conceive  of,  and 
the  only  case  that  has  come  to  my  notice  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  is  one  in  which  an  alien  was 
permitted  to  proceed  in  transit  to  Cuba.  When  the  alien  arrived 
at  Cuba,  tjie  Cuban  authorities  refused  to  admit  him,  and  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  United  States.  In  that  event,  the  steamship 
company  which  brought  him  into  the  United  States  refused  to  take 
him  back  as  a  deportee  and  the  bureaji  had  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  alien's  return. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  in  handling  aliens  from 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  WixoN.  No,  sir;  steamship  companies  seldom  or  never  refuse 
to  take  them  when  we  have  verified  their  landing.  They  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  do  that. 

COOPERATION  OF  STATES  IN  DEPOBTATION  OF  ALIENS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  take  this  figure  of  4,366  aliens  deported  in  one 
year.  Has  the  department  any  method  of  liaison  or  means  of  co- 
operating with  the  district  attorneys  of  the  counties  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  different  States  so  as  to  ascertain  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  these  men  whom  you  select  for  deportation  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  In  some  of  the  States  they  have  laws  which  require 
the  authorities  of  that  State  to  report  to  tne  immigration  authorities 
all  cases  of  aliens  who  become  public  charges  or  are  convicted  of 
crimes  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  which  bring  them 
within  the  deportation  clause  of  the  law.  In  other  States  where 
they  have  no  such  laws  our  officials  are  supposed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  State  authorities,  so  that  they  will  learn  of  any  cases  of 
that  nature. 

The  State  of  New  York  maintains  an  immigration  department. 
The  State  of  Michigan  recently  passed  a  law  of  the  nature  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  a  few  of  the  other  States  have  similar  laws. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  even  where  there  is  no  law  covering  the  situa- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  get 
rid  of  complaints  of  that  character  where  the  alien  may  be  so  easily 
deported  by  reporting  the  case  to  the  department. 

Mr.  WixoN.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  stress, 
that  the  law  is  designed  to  rid  the  States  of  its  undesirable  aliens; 
but  sincje  1907,  as  I  recall  it,  the  State  institutions  have  not  been 
canvassed  and  made  acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  simply  because  we  have  not  had  any  appropriation  cover- 
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ing  ao  expeoditure  of  that  Idnd.  It  was  the  purpone  and  it  ir&i> 
with  th€  idea  in  mind  of  doinp  that  that  we  asked  for  this  $5(Kijm 
additional  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  rear.  Instead  of  act- 
ing in  coo{>etation  with  the  States  in  ridding  the  oountrr  of  undesir- 
able aliens,  we  have  had  absolutely  to  curtail  our  actirities  in  con- 
nection with  the  deixirtation  of  these  aliens.  I  have  a  report  at  hacj 
here  from  one  of  our  officers  in  charge,  containing  the  statement  that 
one  of  the  State  officials  had  taken  pains  to  acquaint  himself  witL 
the  immigration  laws  and  had  reported  43  cases  of  aliens  in  their 
State  institutions,  criminal  mostly,  and  thai  because  he  was  com- 
pelliPd  to  keep  within  his  allotment  in  that  district  he  could  not 
attempt  to  deport  these  aliens. 

naruKD  or  fiNes  cbboxeously  ooujxtted  fboic  fuexebs,  witht  a  oo^   in.vi 

TOBK  CITT. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  take  up  the  items  on  page  201.  The  first  i- 
"  For  refund  of  fines  erroneously  assessed  and  collected  from  Fur- 
nes«,  Withy  &  Co.,  Xew  York  City,  $300."  Will  you  expUin  thai 
item,  please  ? 

Mr.  Wixox.  This  was  a  fine  of  $300,  which  was  assessed  anti 
collected  for  an  alleged  violation  of  section  36  of  the  inmiigration 
act.  It  appears  that  the  steamship  Borgcmd  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Kew  York  December  18,  1918,  on  her  maiden  voyage,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  that  port  required  Fumess,  Withy 
&  (^o..  consignees,  to  deposit  with  the  collector  of  customs  the  sum  of 
$1^00  for  failure  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  furnish  a  crew  list  con- 
taining certain  statutory  information  regarding  30  members  of  the 
crew. 

In  due  course,  the  case  came  before  the  department  for  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  fine  had  been  incurred,  and  as  the  facts  ot 
record  did  not  appear  to  justify  exempting  the  consignees  from  the 
fine  the  ce>mmissioner  was  directed  to  notify  the  collector  of  cnstomf 
to  recover  the  money  into  the  Treasury.  Subsequently,  additional 
evidence  was  received  which  indicated  that  the  fine  should  not  have 
been  imposed  and  the  collector  was  notified  accordingly,  but  the 
money  had  already  been  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

BSrUND  or  IMMIGRATION   FINE  ERBONKOUHLY  COLLECTED  *  FROM  TOTO  KISEN  KAI8HA. 

HONOLULU,    HAWAII. 

Mr.  Shrevk.  The  next  item  is  "  For  refund  of  immigration  fine 
erroneously  assessed  and  collected  from  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  $2,000." 

Mr.  WixoN,  This  fine  was  assessed  and  collected  from  the  above- 
named  company  for  alleged  failure  to  prevent  the  landini;  of  two 
Chinese  pei-sons — Juan  Lay  and  Fu  Chen — in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10  of  the  immigration  act.  The  money  was  placed 
on  special  deposit  under  date  of  March  30  and  April  16, 1921,  respec- 
tively. Under  date  of  May  15,  1921,  the  then  collector  of  customs 
resigned  and  the  money  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  under  certificate  of  deposit  4871,  May  Ifi,  192L 
In  the  meantime  the  Secretary  of  Labor  found  that  the  fine  was  not 
incurred  and  so  notified  the  collector,  • 
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REFUND    OF    IMMIGRATION    FINE   ERRONEOUSLY    COLLECTED    FROM"  CANADIAN    PACIFIC 

STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "  For  refund  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Co.  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Montreal,  Canada,  of  immigration  fine 
erroneously  assessed  and  collected  in  the  case  of  Mark  Sun,  alias  Sin 
Chung,  $200." 

Mr.  WixoN.  This  fine  was  assessed  and  collected  for  an  alleged  vio- 
lation of  section  9  of  the  immigration  act,  in  that  the  alien  was  certi- 
fied by  a  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
to  be  afflicted  with  trachoma,  a  dangerous  and  contagious  disease 
which  might  have  been  detected  prior  to  embarkation  by  means  of 
a  competent  medical  examination.  Subsequently  the  company  pro- 
duced a  medical  certificate  showing  the  alien  was  not  afflicted  with 
trachoma  at  the  time  he  left  Hongkong  for  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  thereupon  found  that  the  fine  had  not  been  in- 
curred, and  directed  that  refund  be  made  to  the  company,  but  this 
could  not  be  done,  as  the  money  had  been  covered  into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  "  Miscellaneous  receipts." 

REFUND  TO  COLLBCTTOR  OF  CUSTOMS,  LOS  ANGKLES,  OADIF.,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 

MANUEL  ABAROA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "  For  refund  to  collector  of  customs,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  for  payment  to  Manuol  Abarca  of  passage  money 
deposited  by  the  agente  of  the  Mexican  State  Line,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  account  of  the  alien  Manuel  Abarca,  $66." 

Mr.  WixoN.  This  is  a  refund  of  $66  to  the  collector  of  customs, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  reimburse  him  for  payment  to  the  alien 
Manuel  Abarca,  of  the  cost  of  his  steamship  ticket  from  Manzanillo, 
Mexico,  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  said  sum  havmg  been  erroneously  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  by  the  collector  instead  of  being  held  in  his 
special  deposit  account. 

IHlflOBATION    OFFICE  AT   MONTBEAL,   CANADA. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  On  page  196,  what  is  the  occasion  for  the  change  of 
the  language  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  by  adding  "  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  execute  a  lease  tor  office  quarters  for  the 
I'nited  States  Immigration  Service  at  Montreal,  Canada,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  from  July  1, 1928,  at  a  rate  of  rental  not  exceeding  $4,500 
j^er  annum  "  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  That  refers  to  the  lease  of  office  quarters,  at  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  This  authority  is  requested  every  five  years  and  pro- 
vides for  expenditure  of  $4,500  per  annum  for  rental.  The  present 
lease  expires  at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  option  of 
renewal  must  be  exercised  before  June  30,  1923,  or  we  may  be  com- 
.pelled  to  seek  other  quarters,  which  would  cost  considerably  more. 

Mr.  Shrb\^.  Does  not  that  properly  belong  in  a  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Xo,  sir;  it  has  always  been  carried  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  may  be  possible  that  it  has  always  been  carried  in 
an  appropriation  bill,  but  under  the  new  rules  what  do  you  think 
about  it? 
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Mr.  Wagxer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  passed  the  item,  and  we  therefore  assumed  that  it  was  in 
the  proper  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  what  authority  is  this  office  carried  on  in 
Montreal? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  sundry  civil 
act  approved  July  1,  191^ 

Mr.  Griffin.  iJo  yo.u  have  offices  elsewhere  outside  of  the.Unitetl 
States  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  occasion  for  having  the  office  in  Mon- 
treaL  Canada? 

Mr.  WixoN.  I  think  I  can  explain  that,  as  I  was  the  assistant 
commissioner  at  Montreal  for  several  years.  Monti'eal  is  the  Ca- 
nadian headquarters  for  the  entire  Canadian  boundary  east  of  the 
easterly  line  of  Montana. 

Under  the  Montreal  office  come  all  of  the  Atlantic  seaix>rts  in 
Canada  where  we  have  offices  stationed — Halifax,  St.  John,  Queln^*. 
and  Yarmouth;  also  the  various  offices  along  the  boundary,  includ- 
ing^ one  at  Winnipeg. 

The  aliens  are  examined  at  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  prior  to  their 
arrival  at  the  boundary,  the  purpose  being  to  relieve  congestion  at  the 
various  border  ports  and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  continuing  a  num- 
ber of  officers  at  these  border  ports,  because  the  law  contemplates  that 
an  alien  can  not  be  excluded  except  by  a  board  of  special  inquir>' 
consisting  of  three  officets.  By  maintaining  a  central  office  for  the 
examination  of  aliens  at  railroad  centers  suoi  as  Montreal  and  Win- 
nipeg we  can  examine  them  there  and  provide  them  with  a  certifi- 
cate which  entitles  them  to  entry  at  the  border,  and  when  aliens  who 
are  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  examining  officers,  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  arrive  at  one  of  the  border  ports  where  we  do  not  have 
a  board  of  special  inquiry  located,  they  are  referred  back  to  Mon- 
treal or  Winnipeg  and  there  examined. 

Instead  of  continuing  three  officers  in  each  of  the  small  ports  of 
entry  along  the  border,  a  dozen  officers,  or  a  lesser  number,  in 
Montreal  can  examine  all  of  these  aliens  by  boards  of  special  inquiry. 

The  office  there  is  maintained  in  the  intere^  of  economy  an<l  to 
facilitate  travel  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  rail- 
road companies,  as  a  general  proposition,  will  not  sell  tickets  to 
aliens  destined  to  the  United  States  until  they  have  pa^ed  the 
examination  when  they  start  their  journey  at  Montreal  or  Winnij>e«r. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  after  an  impending  immigrant  has  his  pass- 
ports vised  for  the  United  States  and  comes  to  one  of  the  office's  on 
the  Canadian  line,  Canadian  port,  is  that  immigrant,  intending  im- 
migrant, examined  at  that  port? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  an  American  officer  of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir.  The  purpose  of  that  is,  as  I  say,  to  facilitate 
travel  and  to  take  care  also  of  American  citizens,  who  are  given  t 
certificate  which  entitles  them  to  cross  the  border  without  being 
examined,  or  awakened  when  they  are  traveling  at  night 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  the  points  of  entry  in  Canada  which  are 
resorted  to  by  immigrants  coming  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WixoN.  The  seaports? 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WixoN.  Halifax,  Quebec,  St.  Paul,  and  Yarmouth. 
^  Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  how  is  the  immigrant  examined,  say,  at  Nova 
Scotia;  is  he  examined  there  physically  and  mentally  to  determine 
whether  he  comes  within  our  laws,  and  do  you  take  final  action  there 
at  the  port? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Unless  the  alien  is  found  to  be  inadmissible,  in  which 
event  he  is  given  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  board  of  inquiry  sits  at  Montreal? 

Mr.  WixoN.  It  sits  at  those  four  ports  and  at  Montreal. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  trying  to  get  on  the  record  some  explanation 
of  the  necessity  of  having  an  office  at  Montreal  in  addition  to  the 
offices  at  the  respective  seaports. 

Mr.  WixoN.  The  office  at  Montreal  is  not  a  seaport  of  entry.  It 
is  an  interior  poin\;  where  aliens  destined  to  the  United  Statesf  who 
commence  their  journey  in  Canada,  can  be  examined. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  the  Montreal  office  is  primarily  for  immigra- 
tion cases  arising  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  WixON.  X  es,  sir ;  the  same  as  with  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
to  a  lesser  extent ;  also,  at  the  ports  of  entry  we  examine  aliens  who 
start  their  journey  in  Canada. 

Mi^.  Griffin.  And  you  have  appeal  boards  sitting  at  those  ports 
also  ? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  boards  of  special  entry  at  all  of 
those  ports.  Montreal  covers  the  eastern  section  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Montana  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  disposition  do  you  make  of  the  cases  west  of 
that  line? 

Mr.  WixoN.  The  Seattle  office  has  the  western  district,  and  under 
Seattle  they  have  offices  at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  in  Canada,  where 
we  have  boards  of  special  inquiry.  We  also  have  an  office  located 
at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  in  addition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  this  bill  provide  jEor  the  retention  of  those 
offices? 

Mr.  WixoN.  We  do  not  pay  any  rental  for  those  offices  in  Cajiada, 
aside  from  the  one  at  Montreal,  which  is  maintained  as  a  headquar- 
ters for  the  eastern  Canadian  border  district. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  how  is  the  item  of  rent  covered  there? 

Mr.  WixON.  The  steamship  and  raijroad  companies  maintain  the 
offices  at  the  seaports,  and  the  railroad  company,  exclusively,  at 
Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  department  is  not  put  to  any  expense  for 
rental  of  quarters  at  those  cities  and  towns  ? . 

Mr.  WixoN.  No,  sir ;  and  light  and  heat  are  furnished  at  the  Mon- 
treal office  by  the  railroad  companies. 

FUNDS  UNDER  WHICH  ALIENS  ARE  DEPORTED. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  again  to  page  196,  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain why  this  language  is  apparently  cut  out : 

appropriation  herein  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Immigration  laws  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
exclude  and  expel  from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  members  of  the  an- 
archistic and  similar  classes,"  approved  October  16,  1918,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof.  • 
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Mr.  WixoN.  That  act  was  separate  from  the  one  of  1917,  which  car- 
ried an  appropriation  in  itself,  and  those  acts  carried  no  appropria- 
tion with  them  to  enforce  them,  sp  they  were  included. 

Special  mention  is  also  made  of  them  in  this  present  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Shrf\i).  Where  did  these  acts  originate;  were  they  first 
found  in  an  appropriation  bill?  Are  they  first  found  in  an  appro- 
priation act? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Originally  a  special  aJ)propriation  was  made  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  alien  anarchists,  but  com- 
mencing in  the  fiscal  year  1922,  all  activities  in  connection  with 
the ,  deportation  of  aliens  in  general  were  coinducted  under  the 
immigration  act,  and  one  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  this  language  was  repealed  by  the  later  act. 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  there  was  no  repeal  of  the  law.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  act,  but  a  special  appropriation  of 
$750,000  was  made  for  that  particular  class  of  aliens  m  the  deficiency 
act  approved  March  6,  1920. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  original  act  carried  no  appropriation  for  its 
enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  made  appeals  to  Congress  for  further 
funds  to  carry  out  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Yes,  sir;  and  $300,000  additional  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  that  purpose  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June 
5,  1920. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  do  we  understand  that  you  are  not  makintr 
any  appeals  for  an  appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  that  act  * 

Mr.  Wagner.  No;  we  are  not.  All  this  work  is  now  done  under 
the  appropriation  "Expenses  of  regulating  immigration.'' 

RENT    AND    SPACE    OF    MONTREAL    OFFICE. 

Mr.  (jRiFFiN.  With  regard  to  this*  lease  of  office  space  in  Mon- 
treal, what  rent  have  you  been  paying? 

Mr.  Wagner.  $4,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  much  floor  space  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Wagner.  Twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and*  sixty-five  scjuan? 
feet. 

Mr.  Shre\^.  What  kind  of  a  building  do  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Wixon.  We  ha^-e  really  a  four-story  building  there.  The 
lower  floor  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  aliens.  The  secoii'l 
floor  isi  used  for  executive  offices  and  the  third  floor  is  use<l  for 
the  statistical  work.  The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  janitor, 
who  lives  there  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  was  thinking  of  was,  that  perhaps  with 
the  reduction  of  living  cdsts  up  there  in  Canada  you  might  not 
be  obliged  to  pav  $4,500  a  year. 

Mr.  WixoN.  'Jhe  building  is  inadequate  for  our  needs  now  and 
the  rental  is  very  low  for  the  type  of  building  which  we  occupy. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  is  it  situated;  what  part  of  the  city? 

Mr.  WixoN.  No.  337  Laganchetiere  Street  W.  It  is  near  the  center 
of  the  city  and  not  far  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailroad  Station;  nearer  to  the  Canadian 'National. 
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ALIEN    IMMIGBATION   VIA    CANADIAN    BOBDEB. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  1  ask  right  there,  if  an  immigrant  alien 
passes  the  examination  and  gets  transportatipn,  that  ends  it,  does 
it  not?    He  does  not  have  any  further  trouble? 

.  Mr.  WixoN.  If  he  is  found  to  be  admissible,  he  is  given  what  we 
call  a  524  certificate,  which  he  presents  to  the  officer  at  the  border, 
which  entitles  him  to  entry. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Without  further  trouble,  like  they  have  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Yes,  sir.  Many  of  the  trains  cross  the  border  enter- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  night  time^  and  if  we  did  not  examine 
them  before  they  started,  it  would  be  necessary  to  delay  practically 
all  trains  .at  the  border  and  we  would  have  to  maintain  detention 
quarters  at  these  various  ports,  aside  from  the  medical  examinations, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  officers  to  examine  them  before  boards 
of  special  inquiry,  whereas  now  at  many  of  these  ports  we  only 
have  one  officer  and  at  some  others  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  this  certificate  you  give  the  intended  immi- 
grant is  taken  up  where? 

Mr.  WixoN.  It  is  taken  up  by  the  officers  at  the  port  of  entry  on 
the  border.  Those  offices  are  located  just  across  the  boundary  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  if  he  happens  to  be  traveling  on  a  night 
train,  you  have  got  to  wake  him  up  anyway,  have  you  not,  in  or- 
der to  get  that  certificate? 

Mr.  WixoN.  Generally.  Some  of  the  passengers,  however,  give 
their  certificates  to  the  conductor,  who  notes  on  the  certificate  the 
number  of  the  berth  they  occupy,  and  if  the  official  is  satisfied  that 
the  certifiate  is  genuine  or  the  conductor  is  reliable,  he  will  pass 
them.  That  is  particularly  true  at  Detroit,  where  I  worked  for 
several  years.  Many  trains  arrive  there  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  a  number  of  person^  traveling  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  have  gone  into  Canada -on  business  trips.  Others  are  business 
men  from  Canada,  who  make  frequent  visits  to  the  United  States, 
so  frequently  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  officer. almost  becomes 
acquainted  with  theiJ,  and  those  persons  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  certificates,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
awakened  when  they  cross  the  border  at  that  time  of  night. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  anything  more,  Mr.  Griffin?  If  not, 
I  think  that  I  would  like  to  call  on  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
White,  to  make  a  general  statement  with  regard  to  his  department, 
and  particularly  this  service. 

statement  of  MR.   WHTra,  assistant  secretary  of  IxABOR. 

Mr.  White.  In  view  of  your  attitude  that  no  increase  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  appropriation,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  state^ 
ment  to  make.  I  know  that  these  amounts  have  been  cut  to  the  bone 
and,  I  think,  to  the  detriment  of  tlie  Immigration  Service.  It  has 
compelled  the  immigration  officials  or  the  immigration  executives, 
rather,  to  spread  their  officers  over  the  territory  in  a  manner  that 
hinders  good  administration  and  good  work.  "One  man  is  placed 
where  there  should  be  two  or  three.  There  are  hundreds  of  places 
along  the  border  where  no  one  is  placed.    Every  port  of  any  dm- 
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portance,  every  station,  is  cryino^  for  help.  Many  complaints  and 
criticisms  of  the  Immigration  Service,  emanating  from  ^ew  York, 
principally,  probably  could  be  done  away  with  if  we  had  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  gi\'fe  them  enough  help  to  handle  the  aliens  exf)ed!- 
tiously  instead  of  detaining  them  sometimes  several  days  before  they 
can  receive  their  examination,  lliis  condition  prevails  in  almo^ 
everj  port  and  at  every  station.  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone  the 
officials  have  brought  to  our  attention  something  like  2,000  or  3.(h^' 
Chinese  seamen  who  should  be  deported,  who  have  overstayed  their 
shore  leave,  and  have  accepted  employment  and  thus  come  into  a)m- 
petition  with  American  laoor — our  appropriation  is  insufficient  ami 
we  can  not  deport  them.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  constantly 
referring  matters  to  the  Immigration  Service  where  men  should  l»e 
deported,  and  yet  we  are  compelled  to  pass  them  up  for  lack  of  ap- 
propriation. 

]No  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  Immigration  Service  as  loiiir 
as  you  keep  the  appropriation  down.  We  must  cut  instead  of  im- 
proving, ilo  benefits  can  be  derived  from  taking  men  away  from 
one  station  where  they  have  lived  probably  half  of  their  lives — l^K 
16,  and  20  years — and  placing  them  at  another  station,  where 
an  emergency  exists.  That  creates  discord.  It  creates  dissatis- 
faction on  tne  part  of  the  immigration  employees,  and  yet  the 
state  of  the  appropriation  is  such  that  the  executives  are  com[)elle'i 
to  take  men  away  from  stations  where  they  have  lon^  been  stationed 
and  give  them  to  the  stations  where  an  emergency  exists. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  urgent  need  of  your  department  f 

Mr.  White.  Mr.  trriffin,  I  hardly  understand  your  Question. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  are  urgent.  I  shoula  say  the  most 
urgent  thing  and  the  most  badly  needed  is  sufficient  money  with 
which  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  employees  and  get  good,  intelligent, 
hi^h-class  supervision  of  immigration  problems. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  I  have  in  mind  the  particular  department  or 
station  where  you  find  the  urgency  the  greatest.'  What  particular 
station,  say,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  most  need  of  attention  in  the 
way  of  larger  appropriations  and  an  improvwnent  of  its  personnel  f 

Mr.  White,  \\ell,  the  largest  station,  of  course,  is  New  York. 
Ellis  Island.  Naturally,  your  question  would  cause  me  to  say  New 
York,  because  its  demands  are  greater.  That  is  the  main  port  of 
entry  for  immigrants.  Ellis  Island  furnish  50  per  cent  of  the  appeal 
cases,  but  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  warrant  cases,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  one  other  duties,  it  only  furnishes  about  2r> 
per  cent  of  the  actual  work  of  immigration. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  White,  may  I  interrupt  you  there! 

Mr.  Wkfte.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  notice  that  in  1915,  you  had  about  $2,500«0(K^ 
appropriated  without  any  restrictions  at  that  time. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  no  restrictions  then. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  you  have  got  this  year,  1923,  with  re- 
strictions to  only  3  per  cent;  you  have  got  $650,000  more  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  WnrrB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  do  you  want  so  much  money  with  restric- 
tion of  immigration? 
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-  Mr.  White.  Naturally,  I  thought  that  question  would  need  no 
exDlanation. 

Mr.  HtJTCHiNsoN.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  White.  Immigration  is  a  growing  problem  in  this  country ;  is 
it  not?  Your  restrictive  immigration  laws  add  to  the  burd*  of  the 
immigration  officers.  You  have  added  excluding  clauses  every  year 
or  so  to  our  immigration  laws.  Every  time  you  add  a  new  exclusion 
clause  you  add  work.  Your  3  per  cent  quota  is  the  latest.  It  has 
added — well,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  work,  but  it  has  added 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  Immigration  Bureau  and  more  employees 
are  needed  to  do  the  work. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  everything  has  gone  up.  The  cost  of 
travel,  equipment,  materials,  salaries,  wages  paid — that  natural  in- 
crease would  take  care  of  the  additional  appropriation  about  as  it 
stands,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  suppose  that  Italy  had  her  quota  filled 
up.    When  she  has,  she  does  not  keep  on  sending  people  over  here? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Htttchinson.  After  her  quota  is  filled  ? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes.  We  get  Italians  from  all  countries.  A  great 
many  of  them  believe  they  are  entitled  to  come  in,  believe  that  they 
are  exempt  until  they  an-ive  at  the  port  and  they  find  out  they  are 
not  exempt.  While  the  number  is  not  as  great  after  the  quota  is 
filled,  of  course,  yet  we  have  them  all  during  the  year  and  have  im- 
migration questions  arising.    The  steamships  will  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  Grippin.  Well,  in  cases  where  the  steamship  companies  are 
responsible  for  bringing  the  immigrants  in,  do  you  not  hold  the 
steamship  companies  responsible  for  their  return  fare  ? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes ;  and  fine  them  in  addition,  but  that  does  not 
do  away  with  the  work  which  must  be  performed  by  the  immigration 
officers. 

COOPERATION  OF  CONSULS  AnRO.\D  WITH  BUBEAIT  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  not  usually  know ;  is  there  not  some  way  of 
checking  up  on  the  eligibility  of  the  immigrant  before  he  takes 
passage  ? 

Mr.'  White.  We  have  no  immigration  officers  abroad. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  how  about  our  consuls;  can  they  not  render 
some  aid  in  checking  up  these  immigration  cases? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  yes ;  they  could  render  aid  and  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take  a  nilmber  of  these  cases  I  have  had  up  with 
your  bureau  during  the  past  year,  where  an  immigrant  is  found  upon 
examination  at  Ellis  Island  to  be  in  either  one  of  two  classes — eitner 
illiterate  or  suffering  from  some  physical  ailment,  tracoma  or  men- 
tal disability — is  it  not  possible  by  notification  and  cooperation  with 
our  consuls  abroad  to  prevent  those  people  from  getting  a  vise  of 
their  passports? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  I  am  not  entirely  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  passports,  but  as  I  understand  the  law,  the  consul  can  not 
refuse  to  vise  a  passport  as  of  right. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do,  very  often. 

Mr.  White.  Yes ;  but  I  am  speaking  now  under  the  law. 
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Mr.  Griftin.  Xo;  but  where  the  immigrant  appears  prima  facie 
to  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United  States  he  has  no  ri^ht  to 
refuse  the  vise,  but  he  has  the  law  before  him  and  he  knows  that  the 
law  requires  certain  conditions,  which  must  be  lived  up  to — *rood 
health,  good  moral  reputation,  and  literacy,  ability  to  read.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  consuls  could  render  very  efficient  aid,  and  render 
it  to  a  very  large  degree  in  remedying  the  labors  that  you  <romplaifl 
of  in  your  department. 

Mr.  White.  They  do. 

Mr.  Gbiffix.  How  ? 

Mr.  White.  They  warn  them. 

Mr.  Gbiffix.  Well,  they  ought  to  go  further  than  warn  theiiL 
They  ought  to  insist  upon  a  certificate  of  a  medical  man  as  to  their 
phjrsical  conditions,  showing  clearly  that  they  were  free  from  con- 
tagious diseases,  such  as  trachoma  and  others,  and  they  could  insist 
upon  a  test  similar  to  that  which  you  give  at  our  ports  of  entry. 

Mr.  WixoN.  May  I  answer  that  question  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  want  me  to  interrupt  or  not. 

The  consuls  abroad  can  not  enforce  the  immigration  law.  When 
they  find  an  alien  who  in  their  estimation  is  not  admissible  thev  use 
a  symbol  number  to  acquaint  the  officer  at  the  port  of  entry  with  the 
fact  that  they  believe  that  the  alien  is  not  admissible.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  when  these  consuls  wei-e  appointed  to  grant  vises  there  was 
some  complaint  from  the  various  Governments  against  them  en- 
forcing the  immigration  laws  in  their  countries,  and  for  those  rea- 
sons they  had  to  act  as  consuls  connected  with  the  State  Department 
and  not  as  immigration  officials  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Lal)or. 

The  steamship  companies  do  not  as  a  general  proposition  brin*! 
mentally  and  pnvsically  defective  aliens  of  a  class  which  rentiers 
them  fineable.  They  maintain  medical  examinations  at  various 
points  of  departure  abroad,  and  the  number  of  those  classes  is  lie- 
coming  less  and  less  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  that  the  question  was  raised  when  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  immigration  branches  in  European  countries; 
out  an  American  consul  is  an  official  of  our  Government  who  is 
vested  with  discrimination  and  discretion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  cooperating  with  the  State  Department  we  could  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  consuls  to  insist  that  intending  immigrants  shall  be  able  to 
pass  the  physical  and  mental  tests. 

I  merely  make  that  by  way  of  a  suggestion  because  ^f  your  com- 
plaint here  to-day  of  the  augmentation  of  the  expenses  of  the  nin- 
ning  of  the  various  branches,  due  to  the'number  of  people  who  are 
exceeding  the  allotment  or  who  otherwise  come  in  and  necessitate 
your  adjudication  as  they  rise  under  the  apj^eal  boards. 

Now,  down  at  Ellis  Island,  vou  have  detained  there  from  week  to 
week  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  people.  Am  I  not  right 
there,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes;  you  are. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  there  are  2,000  people  detained  that  you  have 
to  maintain,  furnish  subsistence,  and  look  after  their  medical  cares 
and  attention,  and  it  I'equires  a  host  of  officials  to  watch  them  and 
to  check  them  up  in  various  ways.    I  think  some  steps  should  be 
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taken  to  mitigate  that  evil,  because  it  is  an  evil.  Complaints  are 
made  very  frequently  by  the  relatives  of  impending  immigrants 
down  there  as  to  the  way  people  are  herded  together  like  cattle,  and 
the  relatives  are  not  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  They 
are  jostled  about,  and  they  are  not  shown  th^  courtesy  that  they  ought 
to  get.    It  is  a  running  sore  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

IMMIGRATION   STATIONS. 

ELLIS  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  next  is  under  the  head  of  "  Immigration  sta- 
tions," the  first  being  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  page  202.  Explain, 
if  you  please,  those  items. 

Mr.  Wagner.  The  special  appropriations  for  the  immigration 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  were : 

For  vacuum-heating  system  in  Ellis  Island,  No.  3,  including  installation, 
$15,000.  » 

For  renewal  of  plumbing  system  on  Island  No.  3,  including  installation, 
$23,000. 

For  remodeling  and  renovating  buildings  and  plants,  $100,000 ;  in  all,  $138,000. 

That  work  has  been  authorized  and  is  now  in  progress.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1924,  we  or^inally  submitted  an  estimate  of  $100,000 
additional  for  remodeling  the  Ellis  Island  plant,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  amended  the  language  to  provide 
that  this  $100,000  should  cover  repairs  to  all  immigration  stations 
instead  of  Ellis  Island  alone  and  incidentally  included  the  repairs 
to  the  ferry  boat  EUi^  Islanxd,  The  deficiency  act  approved  March 
1,.1921,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  repairs  to  the  ferry 
boat,  and  recently  we  expended  about  $6j000  for  repairs  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  as  well  as  the  renting  of  a  substitute  boat  at 
about  $275  per  day.  Emergencies  such  as  these  require  special  ap- 
propriations, because  our  regular  appropriation  is  insufficient  to  take 
care  of  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  just  tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  you  expect  to 
do  with  the  $100,000,  if.it  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  White's  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  department  to  use  all  of  this  mone^y 
at  Ellis  Island,  or  whether  the  language  as  printed  in  the  esti- 
mate sheets  here  is  to  cover  all  immigration  stations. 

SEPAIBS,    NEW    ORLEANS    STATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  just  let  us  know  where  you  propose  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  will  start  with  the  immigration  station  at  New 
Orleans.  This  station  was  erected  in  1912,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  It 
is  badly  in  need  of  repairs  to  roofs  and  gutters  and  should  be 
thoroughly  painted.  Owing  to  yearly  storms,  all  of  the  awnings  on 
the  reservation  are  now  unserviceable  and  should  be  replaced  and 
the  range  in  the  kitchen  is  also  worn  out  and  practically  unservice- 
able. Fifteen  thousand  dollars  will  be  required  to  put  the  building 
in  proper  condition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  right  there — you  have  got  at  the 
top  of  this  page,  page  202,  "Ellis  Island,  New  York."  How  are 
you  going  to  spend  money  under  that  item  at  New  Orleans? 
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Mr.  Wagner.  That  is  just  the  point  I  brought  out  a  minute  apu. 
As  I  understand  it  the  estimate  was  changed  oy  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  cover  all  immigration  stations  instead  of  Ellis  Islanil 
alone.    I  may  be  mistaken  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  -give  us  a  statement  as  to  just  about  where 
you  expect  to  use  this  money? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  was  about  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  right.  This  "Ellis  Islands  New 
York,"  should  be  blocked  out  of  the  bill,  because  you  propose  to  use 
this  money  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  ought  to  be  cut  out  there  and  the  words  adde<i 
"  and  other  stations,"  or  "'  Ellis  Island,  New  York,  and  other  sta- 
tions." 

Mr.  Wagner.  "  Ellis  Island  and  other  immigration  stations.** 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  all  right. 

•  BEPAIR8,   BAN   FRANCISCO  STATION. 

Mr.  Wagner.  Now,  we  have  finished  with  New  Orleans.  Next 
comes  San  Francisco.  •  The  station,  as  you  know,  is  situated  on  Angel 
Island.  It  is  necessary- to  make  repairs  to  the  wharf,  renew  piling, 
where  needed,  and  replace  the  entire  approach.  The  floor  in  the 
oriental  dining  room  must  be  renewed  and  a  detached  lavatory  build- 
ing with  new  fixtures  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  aliens.  The  build- 
ings are  also  badly  in  need  of  painting. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  in  1905  .and  1906  at  an  original 
cost  of  $225,000.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  frame  structures  of 
ordinary  timber  construction  and  a  brick  and  concrete  power  house. 
The  floors  and  walls  are  of  wood  and  are  covered  with  duck  or  can- 
vas. There  has  been  little  done  in  the  way  of  repairs,  and  the  build- 
ings are  deteriorating  rapidly,  and  $17,000  at  least  will  be  required 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  some  photographs  here  of  the  Angel  Island 
station,  if  you  care  to  look  at  them,  which  .will  show  the  character 
of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  often  do  you  repair  these  wooden  struc- 
tures? 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  of  anything  on 
these  buildings  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  badly  in  nec^  of 
repairs,  particularly  painting. 

BEPAIRS,  BOSTON  STATION. 

The  Boston  immigration  station  comes  next.  It  is  a  one-storr 
structure,  250  feet  long,  105  feet  wide,  with  a  floor  area  of  26:250 
square  feet.  It  was  constructed  in  1918  at  a  cost  of  about  $310,(^^K 
Practically  nothing  has  been  expended  since  that  time  for  upkeep, 
and  as  a  result  considerable  interior  painting  is  necessary.  The  win- 
dows, doors,  and  trim  require  repairs  and  replacement,  and  there  is 
considerable  grading  and  other  outside  work  to  be  done  on  the  prem- 
ises.    Six  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  for  this  work. 

SiEPAIRS,  HONOLULU  STATION. 

The  immigration  station  at  Honolulu  is  also  in  need  of  repairs. 
It  was  erected  in  1904-5.    Some  of  the  wooden  piles  upon  which 
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the  building  stands  aie  rotted  oflf,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  building 
:he  floor  has  sunk  about  6  inches.  The  roof  leaks  and  the  building 
has  not  been  painted  since  its  erection.  The  plumbing  is  old  and 
jl>solete  and  the  fixtures  must  soon  be  renewed.  It  also  appears  that 
the  building  is  infested  with  white  ants,  which  eat  into  the  woodwork 
and  are  gradually  undermining  the  structure.  Two  thousand  dollars 
is  needed  for  the  above  work. 

BEPATRS     ELUS     ISLAND     STATION. 

We  now  come  to  Ellis  Island.  Last  year,  you  will  remember, 
it  was  estimated  that  $250,000  would  be  required  for  remodeling 
and  renovating  the  buildings  and  plant  and  you  gave  us  $100,000. 
The'  commissioner  at  Ellis  Island  has  recommended  a  number  of 
much-needed  improvements  and  asks  particularly  for  the  follow- 
ing items:  (1)  Installation  of  a  salt-water  main  for  fire^fi^hting 
purposes  for  the  main  building  on  Island  No.  1  and  all  buildings 
on  Island  No.  2.  (2)  Steel  tank  with  a  capacity  of  approximately 
110,000  gallons,  with  necessary  piping,  fittings,  etc.,  for  reserve 
water  supply.  Last  year  we  were  given  authority  to  build  one 
tank  and  we  need  another.  Seven  nundrei^  thousand  gallons  of 
fresh  water  are  consumed  daily  at  Ellis  Island,  and  in  case  of 
leaks  or  breakage  in  the  water  main  a  serious  condition  would 
arise.  The  only  available  supply  is  from  Communipaw,  N.  J., 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to  the  water  main  we  would  be 
without  water  at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  GuirFiN.  Before  you  leave  Ellis  Island  will  you  indicate 
just  how  much  you  intend  to  expend  out  of  this  appropriation  for 
those  repairs? 

Mr.  Wagner.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  definitely.  That 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  Secretary  to  decide. 

Mr.  WnrrE.  I  think  that  it  would  be  entirely  a  question  of 
emergency.  If  we  undertake  to  do  this  work  with  $100,000  spread 
over  the  entire  service,  it  would  be  do  emergency  things  first  and 
use  the  remainder  where  most  needed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Wagner  has  just  indicated  proposed  expendi- 
tures aggregating  $40,000  out  of  the  $100,000  that  you  are  asking 
for  in  this  bill. 

^Ir  ^V^HiTE  ■  Y^es 

Mr!  Wagner.  Well,  I  should  think  the  $60,000  balance  might  well 
be  expended  at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  these  all  of  the  improvements  that  you  contem- 
plate making? 

Mr.  Wagner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  White.  Those  are  just  the  main  ones. 

Mr.  Wagner.  We  can  incorporate  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
various  items  and  the  facts  about  them. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPBOPBL^TION  FOB  BEPAIBS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  incorpjorate  in  the  record  just  what  your 
plan  is  for  the  expenditure  of  this  $100,000  ? 
Mr.  Wagner,  x  es,  sir. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Immigrant  station: 

New  Orleans,  I^ $15,001) 

Angel  Island,  Calif : 17,0tKi 

Bast  Boston,  Mass 6.mw 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 2,  im 

Gloucester  City,  N.  J • 12,0(>> 

Ellis  Island.  N.  Y 48,  (M» 

Total 100,  Wi 

BEPAIBS,    PHILADELPHIA    BTATIOK. 

Mr.  Waoneh.  (continuing) .  I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  immi- 
gration station  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  in  need  of  repairs.  It  is 
estimated  that  $12,000  will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  In  addition, 
we  must  make  repairs  to  the  wharf.  On  September  5, 1922,  the  Aniiy 
barge  Delanvare  ran  into  the  wharf  and  damaged  a  section  31 
feet  long.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $8,000  to  restore  this  sec- 
tion, and  if  repairs  are  not  made  the  entire  wharf  will  disintegrate. 
We  have  had  an  estimate  prepared  by  an  engineer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  states  that  $132,0C#will  be  required  to  repair  the  entire  wharf; 
and  we  feel  that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  brin^ 
the  facts  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNsoN.  Are  there  many  immigrants  landed  &t  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Wagner.    Not  at  present. 

TOTAL  IMMIOBATION  TO  UNITED  STATES  AND  TOTAL  EMIGRATION  FROM  UNITED  8TATLS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  brief  recess  Mr.  Wixon 
has  called  attention  to  a  very  important  calculation  he  has  made  up, 
which  I  think  might  go  into  the  record — a  table  showing  the  total 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  as  against  that^  the  total 
emigration  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.    That  would  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WixoN.    It  will  not  take  but  a  minute  to  read  it  into  the  reconl. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  need  not  read  it  now;  you  may  just  insert  it  in 
the  record.  .. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  you  to  do  it,  I  wish 
you  would  segregate  and  distinguish  the  different  ports  of  entrv :  So 
many  at  the  port  of  New  York,  so  many  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
so  many  at  New  Orleans,  etc. 

Mr.  Wixon.    I  will  do  so. 
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(mnUffrant  oHens  admitted  to  and  eniigrwni  aliens  departed  /ix>iii  the  United 
States  during  the  flacal  year  ended  June  90,  J922,  by  porta. 


Port. 


Immi- 
grant. 


A.t]antic  ports: 

New  York,  N.Y... 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 

Baltimore,  Md 

Canadian  Atlantic. 

Portland,  Me 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

Providence,  R.I... 

Newport  News,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Savannah,  Qa 

Miami,  Fla....^... 

Key  West,  Fla 

Other  Atlantic 

Ports  of  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

Tampa,  Fla 

Penaacola,  Fla 

MobUe,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La . . 

Galveston,  Tex 


209,778 

4,924 

3,257 

163 

5,906 

ia5 

527 

2,010 

184 

531 

12 
996 
623 

28 

314 
6 

23 
878 

79 


Emi-     I 
grant.     || 


Port. 


153.874 
8,053 
4,943 

43 
2,284 

27 
1,681 
3,060 


4 

1,353 
595 


34 


7 

1,021 

39 


Ports  of  Gulf  of  Mexico — Con. 

Other  GiUf 

Pacific  ports: 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Portland,  Oreg 

Seattle,  Wash 

Canadian  Pacific 

Alaska 

Border  stations: 

Canadian  border 

Mexican  border 

Mexican  border  seaports. 
Insular  possessions: 

Honoluhi,  Hawaii 

Porto  Rico 

Total 

Male 

Female 


Immi- 
grant. 


6,724 
59 

2.837 

792 

97 

46,466 

19,069 

178 

2,679 
308 


309,556 


149,741 
159,815 


Emi- 
grant. 


7,362 

12 

2,169 

1,428 

46 

4,014 
3,826 
1,186 

1,328 
324 


198,713 


143,223 
55,489 


In  addition  to  the  309,556  admitted,  13,731  aliensarrived  who  were  debarred. 

Comparison  of  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  and  emigrant  aUens 
departed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1922^  showing  increase  (  +  ) 
or  decrease  ( — ),  by  sex^  age  group,  and  total. 


Male. 

Female. 

Under 

16  years 

of  age. 

Over 

16  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

Under 

16  years 

of  age. 

Over 
16  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

TTniPiCTMlt,  . ,  ,    ,      , . ,  .  r  , .  ,  -  r  -  - 

31,980 
4,982 

117,761 
138,241 

149,741 
143,223 

31,730 
4,617 

128,085 
50,972 

159,815 

56,489 

+26,998 

-20,480 

+6,518 

+27,213 

+77,113 

+104,326 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1922. 

BUREAU  OF  NATURALIZATION. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  THOMAS  B.  SEOEMAKEB,  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONEE  OF  NATURALIZATION,  DEFAETMENT  OF  LABOB. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreye.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  the  Naturalization 
Bureau.    How  are  you  getting  along  with  your  work? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for  any  increase. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  ara  very  glad  to  notice  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  impression  from 
that,  however,  that  we  are  sitting  back  restmg  on  our  oars.  We  are 
not.  We  first  asked  for  an  increase  of  $140,000  and  were  instructed 
to  cut  it  out.  As  you  will  doubtless  recall,  it  was  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Committee  last  year  that  we  be  giv^i  an  increase  of 
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$70,000.  Your  committee  recommended  $50,000  and  Congress  ap- 
proved that  $50,000.  When  the  Budget  Committee  took  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  the  amounts  this  year,  we  were  instructed 
by  the  department  to  cut  the  $50,000,  which  was  given  this  vear 
upon  the  recommendation  of  your  committee.  Xow,  we  are  asking 
simply  for  the  sum  given  to  us  this  year  to  continue  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  It  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

We  are  asking  the  same  as  we  asked  last  year.  We  have  a  clerical 
position  there  at  $900,  and  we  wanted  to  fill  that  position  by  promot- 
ing one  of  the  messengers  who  earned  that  salary.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  said  that  they  would  permit  that  temporarily  provided 
that  we  endeavored  to  get  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  fill  that  posi- 
tion by  a  mesenger  and  change  the  title.  It  is  the  same  tiling  as 
asked  last  year,  but  it  was  not  given.  It  is  of  little  or  no  moment 
except  to  endeavor  to  comply  with  th^  civil-service  requirements 
and  put  the  thing  on  the  right  basis.  Last  year  when  we  were  before 
the  committee  I  think  I  told  you  that  we  expected  to  get  an  annual 
income  from  nunc  pro  tunc  examinations  of  $25,000.  That  is  addi- 
tional revenue  to  the  Government,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  reach  $3(),0<H), 
approximately ;  it  is  exacted  from  aliens  who  were  not  examined  (Hi 
the  occasion  of  their  entry  into  this  country  and  is  a  new  source 
of  revenue. 

RSQUEBTED    INCREASE  IN    SALARY   OF   DEPUTY   COMlflSSIONEB. 

There  is  one  other  point.  There  is  a  recommendation  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  salary  of  the  deputy  commissioner  from  $:)^(H)  to 
$3,500,  recommended  by  the  department  to  the  Budget,  and  I  un<ler- 
stand  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  it  out,  I  happen  to  occupy  that 
position.  I  was  formerly  chief  examiner  at  Philadelphia  at  a  salarv 
of  $3,500.  I  came  back  to  the  bureau  at  $3,500  as  chief  examiner,  and 
I  then  received  a  promotion  with  a  question  mark  after  it  to  $iiui«'>'^ 
from  chief  examiner  to  deputj^  commissioner.  I  am  asking  simply 
for  the  restoration  of  that,  with  no  increase  in  the  appropriation 
itself.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  restoration,  in  my  judgment,  and  i^ 
not  an  increase  in  salary. 

INCREASE   IN    BUREAU'S    WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say  al)out  tl.e 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No  ;  unless  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  interested  in  the  women's  bill  passed  Septeml^er  ±^^ 
which  wiU  unquestionably  increase  the  work  of  the  bureau  and,  a> 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  already  increasing  it.  I  got  word  the  other  day 
that  there  were  125  petitions  filed  by  women  in  the  city  of  Detri>ii 
alone.  Applications  for  certificates  of  arrival  are  increasing  daily, 
and  we  expect  to  carry  on  that  work  in  addition  to  the  work  carried 
on  with  the  same  appropriation  now  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  was  the  date  of  that  act! 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  September  22, 1922. 
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TusfiDAT,  November  21, 1922. 

CHILDREN'S   BUREAU. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  GRACE  ABBOTT,  CHIEF  OF  THE  CHUDBEN'S 

BUEEAU,  BEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  $106,040  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  amount  has  been  continued  along  for  several 
years? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  that  is  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  money  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  That  roll  is  just  as  it  was  when  the  bureau  was 
created  in  1912,  and,  of  course,  many  of  the  salaries  are  very  low  for 
present-day  standards.  There  are  a  great  many  $1,200  and  $1,000 
positions  on  that  roll  that  are  embarrassing,  still  we  have  been  able 
to  use  them  and  have  gotten  along  with  them,  although  I  think  with 
injustice  to  a  good  many  of  the  people  that  have  worked  on  it. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   CHILDREN  AND   CHILD  LIFE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  next  item  is  "to  investigate  and  report  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life,"  and 
the  appropriation  remains  the  same,  namely,  $120,000  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly  the  same  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  occasion  of  this  elimination  of  the 
language,  '*'  Provided^  That  not  exceeding  12  persons  sUall  be  em- 
ployed hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  of  $2,000  each  per 
annum  and  above  that  sum  "  ? 

Mr.  Abbott.  We  would  like  very  much  to  have  that  raised  to  add 
two  more  persons. 

Mr.  Shrex-e.  You  would  like  to  have  it  taken  off? 

Miss  Abbott.  Taken  off,  and  have  two  more,  changing  the  esti- 
mate to  call  for  two  more  individuals  in  the  category  of  $2,000 
and  over. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  would  like  to  have  14  persons? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  can  do  it  with  the  same  money  ? 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

TRAVELrING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  $85,000,  the  same  as  last 
year? 
Miss  Abbott.  Yes,  sir. 

PROMOTION    of    WEI^ARE    AND    HYGIENE   OF    MATERNITY    AND    INFANCY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Promotion  of  the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity 
and  infancy,  $800,000. 
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Miss  Abbott.  Yes;  that  is  an  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  and  infancy  act. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

Miss  Abbott.  The  amount  authorized  bv  the  act  is  $1.240,()^X).  It 
has  been  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  tKe  "budget  to  $44<).0(M>.  The 
act,  as  you  perhaps  remember,  provides  that  there  shall  be  availablt» 
to  eflch  of  the  States  $o,()()0  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the 
act,  v.'ithout  being  matched,  making  $24(),(KH)  which  must  be  ^el 
aside  for  this  purpose.  The  act  further  provides  that  5  per  cent  of 
the  amount  appropriated,  in  addition  to  this  $240.(KK),  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  bureau  for  administrative  purposes  and  the  balance  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  several  States,  $5,000  to  each  State  if 
matched  with  a  like  amount  by  the  State,  and  the  balance  of  $710.u»  • 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Vp  to  date  42  States  have  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act,  l*i  of  them  by  the  legislatures  and  the  balance  by  the 
governors  pending  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature.  I 
nave  a  detailed  statement  showing  the  acceptances  and  the  amounts 
that  have  been  matched  by  the  States. 

Ml-.  SiiRBVE.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  inserted  in  tlie 
record. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  There  are  35  legisla- 
tures meeting  after  the  1st  ot  January  that  may  or  may  not  match 
in  fidl  the  sums  available.  In  all  probability  if  $1,240,0(X)  were  af)- 
propriated,  tlie  amount  that  would  be  expended  would  not  exceetl 
the  amount  that  the  Budget  Bureau  recommended — $800,000.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  tnat,  but  if  the  appropriation  is  cut  down 
to  $800,000,  it  then  changes  the  whole  basis  of  the  amounts  that  are 
available  for  the  States  to  the  amounts  submitted  in  the  table  which 
I  will  submit.  The  amounts  authorized  in  the  act  have  been  relied 
upon  by  the  individual  States  as  a  continuing  appropriation. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  State  legislatures  usually  meet 
and  appropriate  biennially ;  that  they  need  to  know  what  to  appro- 
priate TOT  a  two-year  period  when  tney  must  match  sums. 

This  act  has  been  widely  discussed  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  hajs 
been  shown  in  it.  Everyone  has  assume^l  that  the  amounts  available 
will  be  the  amount  that  the  act  authorizes — ^$1,240,(XX).  Some  appn>- 
priations  have  already  been  made  by  State  legislatures  for  a  tw<»- 
year  period  on  that  basis.  If  the  amount  given  is  reduced,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  throws  the  legislatures  meet- 
ing in  1923  into  complete  confusion  as  to  what  will  be  available  in 
1925,  for  which  year  they  must  also  appropriate. 

The  act  is  based  on  a  cooperative  undertaking  for  which  matchinir 
the  fuiid  available  is  necessary.  The  States  have  indicated  their 
interest  and  approval  by  a  very  general  acceptance  of  the  act,  s» 
that  I  feel  that  the  appropriation  authorized  by  the  act  must  lie  re- 
stored ;  in  other  words,  that  $1,240,000  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  that  amount  will  all  be  taken.  In 
tact,  I  feel  sure  it  will  not  be  all  taken.  But  you  can  see  it  will  he 
impossible  for  me  to  estimate  with  exactness  how  much  of  it  will 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  there  is  a  certain  nimiber  of  States 
that  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it?  What  do  you  do  with  that  of 
the  ones  which  do  not? 
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Miss  Abbott.  For  the  ones  that  do  not,  it  reverts  to  the  Treasury. 
That  is  why  I  say  approximately  $400,000  will  revert  to  the  Treasury 
if  $1,240,000  is  appropriated,  but  it  may  or  may  not. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Is  it  possible  you  may  get  along  with  the  $800,00^)? 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  without,  in  eflfect,  repudiating  the  promise  held 
out  in  the  act,  because  it  changes  the  basis  on  which  the  amounts 
available  to  the  States  are  computed.  From  the  total  amount  of 
$800,000  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  $240,000  must 
be  set  aside  for  the  unmatched  portions  w^hich  the  act  makes  avail- 
able to  the  States  that  accept.  Forty-two  States  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  the  other  six  have  not.  Unless  they  ultimately  accept 
the  unmatched  amount  available  to  these  six  States — ^$5,000  to  euch, 
or  $30,000 — ^goes  back  or  reverts  to  the  Treasury.  How  much  saving 
there  wuU  be  on  th^  balance  is  more  difficult  to  estimate,  as  it  turns 
on  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  States.  If  the  appropriation  is 
reduced  from  $1,240,000  to  $800,000  the  amount  available  to  the 
bureau  for  administrative  purposes  will  be  reduced  from  $50,000  to 
$28,000;  the  amount  to  be  divided  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population  will  be  reduced  from  $710,000,  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  act,  to  $292,000. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  What  happens  with  those  that  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  amounts? 

Miss  Abbott.  The  amounts  revert  to  the  Treasury.  For  instance, 
if  a  State  has  one-eighteenth  of  the  population,  then  its  proportion 
is  one-eighteenth  of  the  amount  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
population.  If  $292,000  is  all  that  is  available,  then  its  proportion 
IS  one-eighteenth  of  that  amount.  The  amount  available  to  the 
diflferent  States — Kansas,  Nebraska,  Connecticut — any  State  that  ac- 
cepts will  be  greatly  reduced,  whether  10  States  or  20  States  or  2 
States  do  not  accept,  in  the  proportion  that  the  total  m  reduced.  Is 
that  clear? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  not  clear  in  my  mind.  1  do  not  see  h,ow 
you  can  work  it  and  keep  certain  States'  mon^y..  You  know  wliat 
amounts  you  have  and  how  you  are  to  divide  it.  It  is  all  divided 
between  the  48  States. 

Miss  Abbott.  Not  all  between  48  States. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  keep  it;  it  is  practically  the  same 
thin^. 

Miss  Abbott.  No,  we  apportion  it  and  this  apportionment  is 
sent  over  to  the  Treasury,  indicating  what  is  available  to  each  State 
if  thev  accept  the  ter^ois  of  the  act.  Up  to  date  42  States  have  ac- 
cepted the  terms  of  the  act.  Some  of  them  have  matched  in  full 
and  they  will  get  all  benefits  available  under  the  act,  and  some  have 
not  matched.  The  amount  that  any  State  does  not  accept  reverts  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Although  we  have  certified  to 
the  Treasury  that  it  is  available  for  a  State,  it  is  not  actually  paid 
to  the  State  until  the  State  complies  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  that 
is,  that  they  accept  and  match,  and  submit  their  plans,  which  must 
be  approved,  etc. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  that  you  get  an  ap- 
propriation of  $800,000,  that  you  take  out  the  $5,000  for  each  State, 
and  your  board  is  entitled  to  5  per  cent.  Then  there  will  be  m 
much  money  left  to  divide  between  48  States.    You  base  it  on  that 
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proportion!  If  the  State  does  not  avail  itself  of  the  amount,  it 
goes  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  certainly  know  what  each  State  is 
going  to  get,  what  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  is  going  to  get. 

Miss  -^Bon\  After  the  appropriation  is  made,  we  know,  but  we 
are  now  considering  an  appropriation  for  1924.  The  legislatures  will 
be  meeting  in  1923,  and  most  of  them  will  be  making  appropriation^ 
for  a  two-year  period.  They  will  know  what  they  are  to  appropriate 
in  order  to  match  funds  available  in  1924,  but  for  1925  they  will  not 
know.  If  you  cut  it  down  by  $440,000  this  year  they  will  not  know 
what  to  match  for  1925. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  you  are  given  $500,000. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  am  talking  about  the  amounts  authorized  in  the 
act.  They  can  appropriate  on  the  basis  of  the  $1,240,000,  and  out  of 
that  sum  there  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 

Mr.  Gritpin  (interposing).  Is  it  not  the  other  way  around?  The 
States  are  supposed  to  match  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Miss  Abbott.  Yes ;  but  the  act,  you  see,  authorizes  an  amount  of 
$1,240,000  for  a  five-year  period  after  the  first  year.  That  is  sub- 
stantially for  a  six-year  period,  and  the  States  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  what  appropriation  will  be  available.  In  my  opinion,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  continuing  appropriation,  just  as  other  Feder^  aid 
appropriations  have  been. 

Mr.  GniFPiN.  The  Federal  Government  has  made  a  definite  appro- 
priation for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Miss  Abbott.  No  ;  it  has  not  made  an  appropriation,  but  authorized 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  wish  it  were.    I  would  feel  much  safer  if  it  were. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  States  will  leg- 
islate? 

Miss  Abbott.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Upon  your  theory  that  the  original  authorization 
of  Congress  will  be  adhered  to. 

Miss  Abbott.  That  is  my  position,  that  unless  that  is  adhered 
to  there  is  the  greatest  confusion.  Some  of  them  have  already  appro- 
priated on  the  theory  that  that  amount  is  to  be  available  for  1924. 
Those  that  meet  in  1923  should  be  able  to  estimate  what  to  appro- 
priate and  just  what  to  expect  for  1925. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  event  that  Congress  does  not  make  it  avail- 
able in  any  particular  year  and  the  State  proceeds  to  make  its  appro- 
priation upon  th6  implied  promise  of  tne  act  itself,  I  think  you 
would  be  justified  in  calling  upon  Congress  to  pass  a  deficiency  in 
order  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

Miss  Abbott.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  introduces  a  great  ele- 
ment of  confusion  if  there  is  any  change  made.  I  think  that  the  ful! 
amount  should  be  carried. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Did  you  explain  this  matter  fully  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget? 

Miss  Abbott.  We  tried  to. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  have  to  adjourn  now  unless  you  have  some- 
thing more  to  say. 
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Miss  Abbott.  I  have  budget  estimates  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in  on 
the  basis  of  the  $1,240,000.  Then  I  should  like  to  request  that  the 
present  restriction  of  maximum  Salaries  under  the  maternity  and 
infancy  act  to  $3,600,  $3,500,  and  $3,000  be  changed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  submit  anything  you  lite  for  the  record- 
Miss  Abbott.  All  right.    Thank  vou  very  much. 
(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Maternity  and  Infancy  Act. 


stales. 

by  the  act. 

Approprla- 
meod«d  bv 

BUIHUOI 

the  Budget. 

s.... 

mended  by 
Bureau  o( 
tbe  Budget. 

1710,000.00 

»»2,000.00 

13,701.91 
8,743.21 

70,W1.TS 
172U.M 
1M2.71 

13,079.48 
5,383.46 

iB,810.B9 
1,078. 18 

4|aB3.11 
15,787.  it 

2' ml;  90 

III 

i^ii;  12 

11,522. 4S 

IS,S36.e5 
2ZS3.T1 
11,817.51 

li 

la.co 

1 

6,S13.22 

'Ml 
III 

iff 
SI 

S,M1.» 

•■aa 

is,s£i! 

rtss 

8,405.08 

,« 

Total 

m 

Total 

suu. 

Total 
aOolmeiit 

,i=3', 

„■!£.. 

Total 
allotment. 

matched.' 

to'tlS.'? 

T  lal 

M77,B0O.0O 

1130,190.37 

1335. 199. 37 

11,190,000.00 

1388,709.  IS 

•593,709.41 

Alabama,  OovonnKOt 

!&?»,»,Ji.-.:::: 
fS&i!?!!=Si.i::: 

■S;S:I 

8,053.03 

11 

19, 631. (B 

■NtiB. 

3,114.75 

■■= 
'3;2oo:oo 

9,423.56 

10,297,56 
12; 731. 12 
5  503.10 

s,ooaoo 

lii 

10,413.56 

15, 830.05 

l!:ffi:iS 

11,504.01 
18,531.72 
29,530.55 
19,912.86 
53.739.10 
a,  763.82 

Nme. 
14,311.  M 

ii 

11,504.01 
8,321.28 

KITSiSSS-":::::::: 

"■■K 

25,000.00 
5,000.00 

I  Mbt  be  iHcnased  duiini  i 
■  iDctuda  l«,3S1.54  acYiSle 
•  Include)  t3l9,552.n  paid  t 


of  Suie  legislature. 

}pi  as  aocn  as  budget  la  lubmltted. 

ror  first  pa.vmeats  lor  1933.    Balance  to  be  paid  In  Januar.v, 
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Status  of  accounts  with  States  of  1922  and  192S  appropriations  for  maternity   at-i 

infanty — Continued . 


• 

1922 

Total 
amount 

paid 
for  1922. 

1923 

ToUl 

state. 

Total 
allotment. 

Amount 
matched. 

Total 
allotment. 

Amount 
matched. 

axnoun* 

to  be  Dtti-i 

farl9& 

Kansas.  Qovernment 

Kentucky,  legislature 

Louisiana 

$8,991.51 

10,432.00 

9,057.50 

6,732.66 

8,270.49 

13,691.06 

13,276.07 

10,385.44 

9,039.70 

12,679.67 

6,238.31 

7,924.66 

6,174.63 

5,999.61 

12,119.83 

5,812.96 

28,429.70 

10,773.47 

6,459.36 

17,993.41 

9,575.88 

6,767.35 

24,672.60 

6,363.54 

8,798.54 

6,436.07 

10,274.35 

15,520.41 

6,013.85 

5,795.09 

10,200.61 

8,060.58 

8,302.16 

10,038.04 

5,438.67 

13,991.51 
5,462.00 

$8,991.51 
10,452.00 

$21,032.52 
26,296.64 
22, 129. 80 
15,179.77 
19,777.05 
35,981.70 
34,741.11 
26,099.65 
22,076.58 
32,958.19 
13,701.91 
18,743.21 
10,522.06 
12,988.31 
31,284.55 
12,430.33 
80,041.78 
27,250.66 
14,362.74 
48,843.46 
23,679.48 
15,283.46 
68,8ia99 
14,076.28 
21,355.65 
14,293.11 
25,767.65 
41,460.52 
13,080.80 
12,376.90 
25,574.00 
19,149.55 
91,871.74 
27,751.62 
11,311.12 

$7,500.00 
21,208.64 

26,2»vt4 

Maine 

Maryland,  legislature 

Massachusetts 

3, 27a  49 

8,270.49 

Michigan,  Government 

Minnesota,  legislature 

Miasissippi,  legislature 

Missouri,  Government 

Montana,  Government 

Nebraska,  Government 

Nevada,  Government 

New  Hampshire,  legislature. 

New  Jersey,  legislature 

New  Mexico,  legislature 

New  York 

8,276.07 
5,385.44 
4,039.70 
3,500.01 
1,238.31 
2,924.66 

None. 

None. 
7, 119. 83 

812.96 

18,276.07 
10,385.44 
9,039.70 
8,500.01 
6,238.31 
7,924.66 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
12, 119. 83 
5,812.96 

29,741.11 

20,684.60 

11,733.33 

9,400.02 

8,701.91 

13,743.21 

None. 

None. 

26,284.55 

7,430.33 

34,741  :i 
25.6M.6' 
16,7^^ 
I4,4ai  :: 

13, 701.  d: 

18.  74.1  J 

5.0C>i»,'i> 
31,>4.  V 
12.43UiJ 

North  Carolina,  Government 
North  Dakota,  Government. 
Ohio.  Government 

5,773.47 
N(Mie. 

2,276.00 

None. 

None. 

19,672.69 

10,773.47 
5,000.00 
7,275.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

24,672.69 

22,250.66 

None. 

6,900.00 

None. 

3,000.00 

63,810.99 

27,230  6A 
5,00r)  «■' 

ii,om>  (■• 

Oklahoma,  G  ovemment 

Oreffon,  legislature 

5,000  •"• 

.H,ocn  ••. 

PennsylvnniA,  Government. 
Rhode  Island 

«K,Ma  w 

South  Carolina,  legislature. . 
South  Dakota,  Government. 

TmnRssee,  Government 

Texas,  Government 

3,797.50 

1,436.07 

None. 

,4,363.93 

None. 

8,797.50 
6,43607 
5,000.00 
9,363.93 
5,000.00 

8,171.25 
9,293.11 
6,700.00 
8,613.93 
1,365.00 

13, 171  2i 
14,2n  II 
ll,70U'i' 
13,613  9.{ 

Utah.  Government 

6,365  W« 

Vermont.  Government 

Vininia.  legislature 

5,209.61 

10,209.61 

20,574.00 

None*.' 

None. 
None. 

2S,574.0it 

Washington 

6i,01J».«ii 

West  Virginia,  Government. 

Wisconsin,  Government 

Wyoming,  Goverament 

None. 
None. 
None. 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

STATEMENT  ST'BMITTED  WITH    REFEBENCK  TO  RANGE  OF   SALARIES  PERMITTED  UNDEB 

THE   MATERNITY  AND  INFANCY  ACT. 

The  siilaries  authorized,  one  at  $3,600,  one  at  $3,500,  and  one  at  $3,0(K),  are 
below  those  paid  for  other  similar  [)osition8.    For  example : 

In  the  Government  service : 

(1)  Director,    administration    of    Smith-Hughes    funds    (the 

minimum  salary  of  siieelallsts  under  this  fimd  is  $3,500, 

and  they  range  from  $3,500  to  $6.000) $«,Oi»i> 

(2)  Director,  administration  of  Smith-Lever  funds 4.  otm 

(3)  Surgeons  in  Uniteil  States  Pul)lic  Health  Service  in  charge 

of  a  division  (salary  only,  commutation  not  included) 3, 000-4, 5i*> 

Salaries  of  State  child  hygiene  dii'ision  directors. 


Michigan $4,«^>» 

North  Carolina 4,0ji» 

Georgia 3. 7.V» 

California 3,  am 

Kentucky 3,eni» 


Delaware $5, 000 

New  York 4.  500 

Illinois 4,  200 

Massacliusetts 4, 000 

Pennsylvania 4, 000 

New  Mexico 4, 000 

A  physician  receiving  $2,800  from  the  Children's  Bureau  resigned  to  bei>«ii]e 
director  of  the  New  York  division  of  child  hygiene  at  a  salary  of  $4,500.  There 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  trained  .specialists  in  the  field  of  child  hygiene 
and  their  scale  of  payment  is  that  indicated  above.  The  fact  that  its  stiiDdanl 
of  payment  does  not  measure  up  with  that  of  the  States  and  cities  const  itute> 
a  real  handicap  to  the  bureau  which  it  ought  not  to  have  to  suffer  from. 
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Tuesday,  November  21,  1922. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  MABY  ANDERSON,  CHIEF  OF  THE  WOMEN'S 

BUEEAXT. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  The  Women's  Bureau,  as  I  explained  to  you  first, 
is  here  represented,  and  Miss  Anderson  is  leaving  us  this  afternoon. 
I  think  her  hearing  will  take  but  a  short  time. 

Air.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  call  on  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau for  a  statement  at  this  time.  You  are  the  director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  I  am. 

FOB  BEMOVAL  OF   LIMITATIONS   ON    SALABIE8. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  increased  your  estimates  from  $100,000  to 
$105,000.  Just  tell  us  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  that  $5,000, 
not  what  you  are  going'  to  do  with  the  rest  of  it. 

Miss  Anderson.  You  know  what  we  will  do  with  the  rest  because 
it  is  shown  in  the  estimates  for  1924. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Miss  Anderson.  The  $5,000  is  for  special  and  miscellaneous  pay- 
ments for  personal  services.  Fqjr  example,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
information  at  our  disposal  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  in- 
terpretation of  census  material,  and  from  other  sources,  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  purchase  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  can  not  procure  competent  persons  by  appointment 
under  the  proviso  in  our  appropriation  limiting  the  number  of  posi- 
tions above  $1,800. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  refer  now  to  that  portion  of  the  act  included  in 
brackets  on  page  216 :  "  Provided^  that  no  person  shall  b©  employed 
hereunder  at  a  rate  of  compensation  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum," 
etc? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  to  overcome  the  difficulty  that  you  find  in 
that? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  for  the  purchase  of  material  prepared  by 
experts. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  Suppose  that  is  eliminated,  have  you  any  plan  in 
mind  as  to  the  allotment  of  those  salaries  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  You  mean  if  the  $1^800  was  eliminated? 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  the  brackets  are  eliminated ;  that  is,  I  mean  if  the 
paragraph  in  the  brackets  is  eliminated. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  will  leave  you  carte  blanche  as  to  the  allot- 
ment of  salaries.    Have  you  any  plan  in  mind  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  For  instance,  this  year  we  are  very  greatly  in 
need  of  a  person  who  can  interpret  our  statistical  material  and 
write  reports.  For  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
that  person  but  can  not  get  one  for  $1,800  from  the  civil  service 
or  outside.    That  is  where  we  are  hampered  so  much.    Perhaps 
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we  would  not  need  more  than  one  or  two  persons,  but  we  can  not 
get  competent  people  in  those  positions  under  the  proviso. 

Mr.   Griffin.  This  extra  $5,000  would,  in  a  measure,  procure 
that. 
^    Miss  Anderson.  It  would,  in  a  measure,  help  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  have  jrou  been  getting  along  with  your  work? 

Miss  Anderson.  Very  satisfactorily.  We  are  at  the  present  time 
making  investigations  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Ohio  at  the  request 
of  the  Labor  Departments  in  those  States.  They  are  intensive  inves- 
tigation into  the  wages  of  the  women  in  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  covered  that  quite  thoroughly  last  year- 
Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  still  continuing  that  same  work? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  are  still  continuing  that  same  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You,  as  I  understand  it,  visit  factories  and  make 
examinations  of  such  things  as  lighting. 

Miss  Anderson.  Working  conditions.^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  in  regard  to  machinery,  toilet  facilities,  lunch 
rooms,  rest  rooms,  etc. 

Miss  Anderson.  All  things  of  that  kind.  • 

Mr.  Shreve.  After  securing  all  that  information,  what  do  you 
do  with  it  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  material  is  worked  up  into  a  report  and 
the  facts  are  available  to  the  people  of  the  States  who  have  re- 

? nested   the   investigation   for  legislative  or  other  purposes,   and 
or  geneiul  distribution    for    the    welfare    of    the    wage-earning 
women  in  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  you  go  into  a  city  and  visit  factories  and  find 
the  conditions  had,  do  you  take  it  up  with  the  proprietors? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  We  never  go  into  a  factory  without  the 
permission  of  the  proprietor,  so  that  he  knows  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  cooperate. 

Miss  Anderson.  We  do,  and  they  always  get  resume  of  what 
we  find  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  what 
you  have  covered  f 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes;  we  make  our  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  it  out  yet  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  It  wul  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  De- 
cember. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  will  be  sure  that  I  get  a  copy  of  it. 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Going  back  to  the  paragraphs  on  page  216,  is  it  your 
idea  to  have  a  leeway  in  fixing  the  salary  of  the  person  that  you 
speak  off 

Miss  Anderson.  We  can  not  create  the  new  position  at  a  fair  salary 
unless  the  proviso  is  eliminated  or  further  amended. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  idea  is  that  vou  can  not  get  a  woman  to  do  this 
work  at  the  salary  of  $1,800  fixed  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes.  The  person  must  be  highly  qualified  and  can 
not  be  procured  at  that  salary. 
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Mr.  Griftin.  Why  not  put  the  brackets  after  "  annum  "  and  elimi- 
nate "  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  hereunder  at  a 
rate  of  compensation  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum  "? 

Miss  Anderson.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  proviso  eliminated, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  if  you  eliminate  the  whole  paragraph  that 
would  give  you  a  right  to  raise  the  salaries  of  these  $5,000  places  and 
$3,500  places. 

Miss  Anderson.  No.  The  $5,000  and  the  $3,500  are  for  the  director 
and  assistant  director,  and  written  in  the  law  creating  the  depart- 
ment, so  that  they  could  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  I  understand,  that  entire  paragraph  is  taken 
verbatim  from  the  law. 

Miss  Anderson.  No:  just  the  two  positions — $5,000  and  $3,500 — 
are  in  the  law.  The  otners  are  not.  The  proviso  was  first  written  in 
b^  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  1921  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  law  there  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  The  $1,800  proviso  was  introduced  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  year  before  last,  and  a  few  positions  were  added  last 
year. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Of  the  $100,000  which  you  received  last  year,  $78,500 
of  that  money  was  spent  for  salaries. 

Miss  Anderson.  No  ;  $73,500  will  be  spent  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  was  your  thought  to  add  that  $6,000  this  year 
to  the  $78,000,  as  you  have  already  explained  in  answering  Mr. 
Griffin's  question  ? 

Miss  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Griffin? 

Mr.  Griffin.  No;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  on  this 
subject! 

Miss  Anderson.  Nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Tuesday,  November  21,  1922. 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  FRANCIS  I.  TONES,  DIBECTOB  GENERAL, 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE,  AND  MISS  MARY 
STEWART,  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  JTTNIOR  DIVISION, 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  page  218  of  the  bill,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  We  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Jones,  the  director  general.  You  may  state  how  you  are  get- 
ting along  with  your  appropriations,  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  submitted  this  budget,  in  accordance  with  direc- 
tions from  the  department,  on  the  basis  of  $210,000,  with  $15,000 
for  printing,  but  that  item  is  not  included  in  our  $210,000  Budget. 
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ALUmiE^T    TO    STATES, 


I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  made  considerable  progress, 
we  feel,  in  the  work  of  the  emplojrment  service  for  the  fiscal  year 
ende<l  June  30,  1922,  in  all  departments.  Thus,  in  our  cooperation 
with  States,  we  added  eight  additional  States  to  the  service  to  which 
w^  make  allotments  to  assist  them  in  developing  public  employment 
services  for  the  developing  of  information  for  the  United  Stat^  Em- 
ployment Service. 

The  work  in  connection  with  our  survey  we  have  developed  and 
extended.  That  work  deals  with  industry,  giving  the  rise  and  fall 
of  industrial  employment  each  month.  I  have  furnished  from  time 
to  time  Members  of  Congress  and. Senators  with  the  information 
that  we  developed.  We  want  more  money  to  extend  that  service, 
but  you  have  said  to-day  that  we  are  not  to  ask  for  any  additional 
money,  but  only  for  what  appears  in  the  Budget. 


.JUNIOR  WORK. 


The  next  work  is  our  junior  work.  Our  junior  work  is  developed 
along  good,  constructive  lines;  and  Miss  Stewart,  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  that  work,  is  here  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  you 
want  to  ask.  That  work  has  gone  along  and  has  accomplished  big 
results  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  come  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

FARM    LABOR    WORK. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  does.  Now,  the  next  is  our  farm  work.  We  have 
extended  the  activities  in  our  farm  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  just  what  you  have  accom- 
plished in  assisting  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Jones.  Through  our  service,  in  cooperation  with  farm  bureaus 
and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organi^^ations,  we  have  re- 
cruited and  distributed  between  80,000  and  100,000  men;  those  men 
harvested  over  30,000,000  acres  of  wheat.  This  year  Colorado,  Wy- 
oming, and  Montana  appealed  to  us  to  assist  them  in  harvesting  their 
wheat  crops ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention  it,  I  will  say  that 
Montana  this  year  had  the  second  largest  wheat  crop  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  Mr.  Jones,  how  did  you  help  the 
farmers} 

Mr.  Jones.  We  recruit  men  in  the  large  centers.  We  open  up 
tem|K)rary  offices  at  various  points;  the  farmer  and  the  ranchniAn 
give  us  their  requisition  of  how  many  men  they  want;  the  men  are 
sent  out  to  them,  and  they  come  in  automobiles  and  meet  them  at 
the  railroad  stations. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  pay  any  transportation  for  those 
men? 

Mr.  Jones.  Xo  ;  we  do  not.  Thisvear  we  were  able  to  get  a  special 
rate  from  the  railroads — from  St  I^aul  and  Minneapolis — a  $5  rate,, 
without  regard  to  where  they  w«it.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  able  to  get  a  special  rate;  we  have  been  working  on  it  for  the 
past  two  years.  A  great  many  of  the  men  who  go  out  from  these 
recruiting  centers  ride  on  freight  trains  and  box  cars,  many  of  them 
being  without  money. 
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I  will  say  this,  also,  if  you  please:  Many  of  the  farmers  send  in 
money  to  the  examiner  in  charge  at  the  recruiting  station  and  de- 
scribe the  type  of  men  they  want;  the  money  sent  being  used  for  > 
transportation.  A  receipt  is  sent  to  them  for  the  money ;  the  tickets 
are  bought,  and  the  account  adjusted  one  way  or  another;  if  it  is 
a  little  over,  he  will  send  the  additional  money ;  if  he  sends  too  much, 
the  surplus  is  returned  to  him ;  but  there  is  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  arranging  this  transportation. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  appoint  these  men  in  the  different  sec- 
tions, do  you  not,  and  pay  them  out  of, this  fund? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HrrciiiNsoN.  And  they  handle  the  business  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  man  who  wants  employment  goes  to  one  of 
those  offices  and  you  direct  him  to  employment  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  an  office  is  our  State — New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Trenton ;  they  make  an  appropria- 
tion for  it. 

Mr.  Htttchinson.  You  pay  something  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

EXPENSES  OF  FABM  LABOB  WORK. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  whole  expenses  for  running  this  service  are 
only  $8,077.66? 

Mr.  Jones.  For  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Those  are  the  figures  shown  on  page  219.  But  I  see 
there  are  some  figures  not  carried  out  there. 

Mr.  JoNTis.  Yes,  sir.  Our  farm  bureau  expenses  for  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September  amounted  to  $10,387.49. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  nof  shown  here  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Jones.  No  ;  that  is  not  shown  there^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  will  you  please  enlighten  the  committee  as  to 
how  much  you  have  spent? 

Mr.  Jones.  How  much  we  have  spent  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Shrb\'e.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  $59,188.72. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  for  the  farm  bureau  alone  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  that  is  for  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  Shreve.  IV^hat  part  of  that  is  for  the  farm  services? 

Mr.  Jones.  $10,389.40. 

SECTIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COVERED  BY  FARM  LABOR  WORK. 

Mr.  Shre\t:.  What  sections  of  the  United  States  have  you  covered 
in  that  farm  work? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  begin  in  Texas  about  June  5  and  move  on  westward 
and  northward  as  the  grain  ripens.  We  go  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas ;  we  do  a  little  in  Arkansas ;  we  go  to  Missouri,  Minne- 
sota, North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa;  and  this  year 
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we  also  have  sent  Government  assistants  to  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  when  you  say' you  go 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  Our  agents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  mean  you  have  special  agents  sent  there  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

SPECIAL   AGENTS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  note  on  page  219  of  the  bill  that  you  have  an  item 
for  special  agents  for  the  han^est  season,  40  days  each,  at  $5  to  $6  per 
diem.    How  many  special  agents  did  you  employ  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  Ave  had  different  numbers  at  different  times — 
probably  about  30.  They  were  employed  for  30  days;  some  for  6<» 
days,  and  one  or  two  for  90  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  3'^ou  select  those  special  agents?  Are  they 
taken  from  the  locality,  or  are  they  sent  from  different  places? 

Mr.  Jones.  Those  special  agents  are  selected  largely  oy  our  field 
director  in  charge  of  the  farm  labor  bureau  of  this  service.  Many  of 
the  men  have  had  experience  in  the  service;  some  of  them  teachers  in 
colleges  who  have  been  in  contact  with  men  in  agricultural  work. 

COLLECTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INFORMATION — IX)CATION  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Suppose  before  we  go  any  further  you  give  us  a 
sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  your  organization  for  the  whole  United 
States;  the  agencies  and  headquarters  that  you  have  in  the  different 
States,  so  that  we  will  understand  your  mode  of  operation. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  affecting  the  entire  service? 

Mr.  Shreve.  No. 

Mr.  Griffin,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  entire  service,  and  then  we  can  ask  him  later  about  this. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  entire  service,  including  our  special  agents,  em- 
braces about  420  people.  And  of  that  number,  there  are,  perhaps, 
about  300  employed  at  a  nominal  salary  of  $1  per  annum.  I  believe 
we  have  about  130  that  are  on  our  regular  monthly  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Griffin.  First  of  all,  will  you  indicate  tfie  situation  geo- 
graphically of  your  several  headquarters  or  agencies? 

Mr.  Jones.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  fii-st  of  all,  you  have  your  headquarters  here  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  where  else  in  the  T'^nited  States  have  vou  head- 
quarters? 

Mr.  Jones.  Our  farm  labor  bureau  is  at  Kansas  City ;  and  we  hare 
another  farm  labor  service,  a  permanent  one,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Those  are  the  only  two  Federal  employment  agencies.  All  other 
services  and  agencies  that  we  have  are  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
as  far  as  the  directing  of  men  to  employment  is  concerned. 

We  have  another  service  which  is  an  industrial  one — the  industrial 
employment  information  bulletin.  The  country  is  divided  into  nine 
zones.  We  have  a  district  director  in  each  zone.  In  cooperation  with 
this  director  are  many  special  agents,  who  are  paid  $1  per  annum,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  as  Government  employees  with  authority  to 
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use  the  franking  privilege  in  collecting  and  forwarding  industrial 
employment  information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  As  to  these  district  directors,  have  they  offices  iA  the 
various  zones? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  have. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  does  the  department  pay  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  their  offices? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  only  one  location  where  we  pay  rent ;  and  that 
is  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just  where  those  dis- 
trict directors  are  to  be  found? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

District  No.  1 :  Charles  D.  Brown,  director ;  located  at  25  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Do  you  want  to  know  the  States  that  each 
district  comprises? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  would  be  well ;  yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  District  No.  1  comprises  the  New  England  group. 

District  No.  2:  Edward  I.  Bolton,  director,  120  East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  New  York  City.  His  district  comprises  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

District  No.  3:  Barney  Cohen,  director,  116  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  His  district  comprises  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Indiana. 

District  No.  4 :  Richard  T.  Jones,  director,  2014  Main  Street,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Mr.  Jones's  district  embraces  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska. 

District  No.  5 :  We  had  a  district  director,  but  decided  to  save  his 
salary  by  doinsf  the  work  at  Washington.  We  had  to  have  addi- 
tional money,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  help  in  the  work  during  the  great 
wave  of  unemployment,  since  we  were  denied  an  increased  appro- 
priation by  Congress.  We  tried  in  every  way  to  get  money  here 
and  there;  and  in  order  to  economize  after  conferring  with  the. 
Secretary  of  Labor  I  said,  "  We  will  do  that  work  at  Washington." 

Mr.  (Jriffin.  What  States  are  embraced  in  the  fifth  district? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Atlantic  States — Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida. 

District  No.  6:  Charles  E.  Wintersmith,  director,  501  Post  Office 
Building,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  (tRiffin.  What  States  does  that  embrace? 

Mr.  Jones.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

District  No.  7 :  Glenn  M.  Coe,  303  Carondelet  Building,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  We  pay  rent  there.  They  had  an'  office  in  the  Post  Office 
Building;  it  was  away  up;  it  was  dark  and  inadequate;  no  one  could* 
get  there.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  was  at  New  Orleans, 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  call  and  look  at  that  office ;  I  had  not 
been  there ;  and  Mr.  Coe  had  been  complaining  that  he  could  not  do 
his  work  there;  that  he  could  not  make  his  contracts  if  he  continued 
there.  There  was  no  other  space  in  the  Federal  building,  and  so 
permission  was  given  him  to  find  an  available  office.  It  costs  $40  a 
month.    We  will  get  away  from  that  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  district  embraces  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
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District  No.  8;  Quince  Becord,  director,  303  Customs  Buildinir. 
Denver,  Colo.  His  States  are  Colorado,  Idaho,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

District  No.  9 :  John  A.  Kelley,  director,  219a  Post  Office  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Calif.  His  States  are  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Thesse  district  directors  collect  information  and  re- 
port to  your  bureau  at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do,  sir. 

ISSUE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BUIXETIN. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  collate  the  information  and  distribute  it  in 
the  bulletin? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do.  And  we  issue  a  press  release,  which  is  mimeo- 
graphed at  our  office ;  it  is  generally  released  about  the  6th  of  each 
month,  containing  the  information  pertaining  to  the  previous  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  of  these  directors  have  any  interest  in  the 
Farm  Labor  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  service — the 
Farm  Labor  Bureau.    I  will  give  you  the  name  of  the  director 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  These  men  whom  you  have  enunier- 
ated,  in  the  various  zones — nine  in  number — connne  their  activities 
to  the  collection  of  industrial  information? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  amount  'of  unemployment  in  the  various  in- 
dustries ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  condition  of  various  industries 
throughout  the  United  States.    You  have  one  of  those. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  have  a  copy;  that  is  a  very  nice  compilation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  this  press  release,  if  you  will  notice  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  you  will  nnd  it  in  almost  all  the  papers  in  the  Unite*! 
States,  showing  what  the  condition  of  industry  is  throughout  tlie 
United  States;  in  some  sections  they  print  only  what  concerns  their 
own  sections. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  so  far,  Mr.  Jones,  your  work  appears  to  lie 
only  statistical.  Now,  is  there  another  phase  of  tlie  work  of  these 
directors  where  the  practical  is  brought  into  use  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  question  of  statistics  is  one  that  has  lieen  under 
discussion.  If  you  will  look  over  the  bulletin  closely  you  will  see 
that  we  are  dealing  but  very  little  with  statistics.  This  [indicating"! 
is  what  we  are  dealing  with — comment  on  the  condition  of  indus> 
tries  and  of  employment  in  355  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
•When  I  became  director  general  that  information  was  collected  in 
235  principal  centers;  we  have  enlarged  our  wOrk  without  any  in- 
creased cost  to  355  principal  centers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  what  is  the  practical  utility  of  this  resume  of 
industrial  conditions  and  the  conditions  of  employment?  What 
practical  purpose  does  it  serve? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Federal  reserve  banks  are  very  keen  after  it. 
They  are  urging  us  to  enlarge  our  work  of  gathering  statistics.  They 
are.  gathering  statistics;  we  are  gathering  some  statistics;  we  are» 
publishing  very  little. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  how  broad  a  circulation  has  this  release? 
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Mr.  Jones.  We  mimeograph  between  500  and  600  copies  of  the 
release. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  is  sent  to  the  papers  in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  sent  to  the  papers — to  all  the  correspondents 
here  at  Washington,  and  then  it  is  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
country.  It  goes  to  our  employment  officers;  it  goes  to  our  district 
directors,  audit  goes  to  the  large  industrial  concerns. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  this  information  embodied  in  this  release  is 
collected  primarily  by  your  district  directors,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is ;  but  it  gives  them  information  as  to  the  conditions 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Griffin,  It  shows  what  other  district  directors  have  fur- 
nished ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then,  after  it  is  prepared  and  released,  what 
effect  has  it  upon  the  emplovment  situation?  How  does  it  get  to 
the  men  who  are  out  of  work,  for  instance ;  or  does  it  get  to  them 
so  that  they  will  know  where  to  go  to  seek  employment? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  goes  to  the  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  have  them  on  your  list  also? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  read  you  a  letter  from  our 
employment  office  in  Columbia,  S.  C;  and  wet  get  many  letters  of 
this  kind.     [Reading:] 

UNnxD  States  Department  of  Labos, 

ElCPLOTHENT    SERVICE, 

Columbia,  8,  C,  Nwemher  16, 1922. 
Mr.  Francis  I.  Jones, 

Director  General  United  States  Employment  Service, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Deab  Mb.  Jones  :  WiU  thank  you  to  forward  this  office  Noyeiiiber*s  issue 
of  Industrial  Employment  Information  Bulletin.  I  have  found  that  this 
bullet  n  is  indeed  very  valuable  to  this  office,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year 
I  am  interview'og  a  great  many  people  who  are  traveling  from  the  North  to 
Flor'da,  and  stopping  in  here  to  get  first-hand  information  as  to  conditions  in 
each  city  and  different  States  South. 

Your  cooperation  win  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  T.   WnJUNGHAlf, 

Examiner  in  Charge,  United  States  Employment  Service. 
W.  A.  Coleman, 
Federal  Director  for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  that  speaks  of  the  bulletin  and  not  of  the 
release? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  the  bulletin  is  printed  at  the  Government  Print- 
ins:  Office  and  includes  what  is  contained  in  the  release;  it  gives 
this  information  to  the  public  in  printed  form.  The  timeliness  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  release  is  what  is  valued  by  in- 
dustrial concerns,  by  railroads,  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  all 
persons  interested  in  industry. 

COOPERATION    WITH    STATES    IN    PI.ACING    tXNEMPLOTED. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  I  think  if  you  will  tell  us  just  how  you  operate  your 
employment  service^  it  might  throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes,  sir.  Our  employment  service  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  several  States;  we  make  a  contribution  to  the  States,  and 
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that  mone;  is  absorbed,  largely,  in  salaries  of  employees — a  place- 
ment clerk  and  a  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  office;  and  in  a 
very  few  offices  for  stenographers;  it  is  largely  for  placement 
clerks,  in  some  cases  designated  as  special  agents. 

Mr.  Shkeve,  Will  you  tell  us  just  now  they  operate  J 

Mr.  JoNis.  A  placement  clerk  is  a  man  to  whose  desk  come  the 
facts  as  to  opportunities  for  work;  and  the  men  seeking  jobs  apply 
to  him  for  information  as  to  where  work  exists.  Now.  he  examines 
a  man  who  applies  for  work,  to  find  out  whether  he  is  qualified 
or  fitted  to  fill  the  job  that  this  placement  clerk  has  information 
about.  And  the  better  the  placement  clerk  is,  the  fewer  failures 
there  are  in  directing  the  men  to  where  employment  exiles. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  last  year,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  we  placed  over  1,458,000  people  in  employment.  Would 
you  like  the  exact  figures? 

Mr.  SBReTE.  They  would  be  very  iutereating;  you  can  put  them 
in  the  record  later. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

statement  ghotoing  number  of  unemployed  placed  in  pogtltont. 
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Mr.  HuTOHUfsoN.  Mr.  Jones,  about  seven  or  ei^t  months  aeo 
it  was  reported  in  the  papers  that  there  were  about  7,000^000  peo|9e 
out  of  work.  Where  did  they  get  that  information — from  your 
bureau! 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.    Of  course,  everyone  can  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  HnTCHTNaoN.  That  was  a  guees,  was  itf 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  On  July  21,  1921,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
made  the  statement  to  the  Senate  that  there  were  6,735,000  wage- 
earners  out  of  employment.  I  believe  his  statement  at  that  time  was 
a  very  oonservative  one.  Shortly  afterwards  the  President  called  a 
conference  to  consider  the  tmemployment  situation.     ITie  United 
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States  employment  Service  was  called  upon  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  United  States  in  cities  of  25,000  and  upwards; 
and  out  of  a  survey  comprising  35,430,910  people  we  found  that 
there  were  2,301,588  unemployed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  Septembw,  1921. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  made  any  canvass  since  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  making  a  canvass  each  month. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  pretty  well  employed 
now? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are,  Here  [indicating]  is  a  release  that  was 
published  October  24;  this  speaks  for  itself.  Every  Congressman 
and  Senator  received  one  of  these,  or  should  have  received  it,  because 
it  was  mailed  to  him.  It  shows  the  exact  conditions  of  industry  as 
they  came  to  us  by  wire  from  our  Federal  directors.  The  Federal 
directors  are  the  ones  in  charge  generally  of  the  departments  of 
labor  of  their  respective  Stat^;  they  are  appointed  our  Federal 
directors  and  they  are  in  charge  of  the  employment  ofElces  in  their 
States  and  are  in  touch  with  tne  activities  of  every  kind  that  con- 
cern labor. 

Mr.  Gritfin.  Those  are  the  Federal  directors  whom  you  have 
enumerated  in  the  nine  zones  or  districts?  ^ 

Mr.  Jones.  No;  those  are  the  district  directors.  Our  Federal  di- 
rectors are  the  ones  in  direct  charge  of  the  employment  activities. 
We  have  Federal  directors  and  district  directors. 

FEDERAL  DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  Griffin.    How  many  Federal  directors  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  Federal  director  in  every  State  that  we 
are  in  cooperation  with;  that  is  about  40. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  at  this  point,  I  see  that  for  State  coopera- 
tion last  year  you  gave  $10,149.    Do  the  States  put  up  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Jo|7£S.  The  States  put  up  more  than  that.  Your  State  of 
New  Jersey  puts  up  $10,000  for  employment  service ;  and  in  addi- 
tion, Atlantic  City  services  cost  $2,500  in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment ;  SiUd  the  chamber  of  commerce  gives  an  appropriation  to  assist 
the  service  at  Trenton. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Well,  your  appropriation  for  this  service  is  very 
small?  ' 

Mr.  Jones.    Yes,  sir ;  very  small. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.    Do  you  have  any  supervision  over  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  all  the  Fed- 
eral directors  in  the  States  to  which  we  contribute. 

Mr.  Griffin.    What  salaries  are  the  Federal  directors  receiving? 

Mr.  Jones.    Most  of  them  get  $1  per  annum. 

Mr.  Griffin.    Then,  in  a  sense,  they  are  volunteers? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  are,  but  there  is  this  consideration :  We  extend 
the  franking  privilege  to  the  service  of  their  State,  and  that  helps 
them  largely.  We  also  provide  the  forms  and  stationery  to  all  officers 
cooperating  with  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.    Well,  what  are  their  functions? 

Mr.  Jones.    Whose  functions? 

Mr.  Griffin.    The  Federal  directqrs. 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  functions  of  the  Federal  directors  are — all  the 
information  which  flows  to  them  from  their  State  offices  is  then  com- 
piled by  the  Federal  director  and  sent  on  to  Washington,  to  oar 
service.  They  are  in  direct  charge  of  all  property  that  belongs  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service;  it  is  all  under  their  Erec- 
tion; the  Federal  director  signs  the  vouchers;  in  fact,  he  represents 
us  as  if  he  were  paid  a  salary  worthy  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing. 
But  he  is  paid  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Griffin.    Yes,  I  see. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  in  order  to  get  his  services  and  the  value  of  the 
work  that  he  is  giving  to  this  service,  we  would  have  to  pay  other- 
wise perhaps  $200  a  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  you  make  it  a  practice  to  appoint  some  State 
official  as  the  Federal  director  in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  generally  either  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  industry,  or  he  is  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  in  New  York  State,  who  is  your  Fed- 
eral director? 

Mr.  Jones.  Henry  D.  Sayer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  position  does  he  hold  in  the  State  admin- 
istration? 

Mr.  Jones.  He  is  commissioner  of  labor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  Lewis  T.  Bryant;  he  is  commis- 
sioner of  labor;  and  I  believe  he  is  also  the  head  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  compensation  board ;  and  he  is  our  Federal  director — a  very 
competent  and  excellent  man. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  that  branch  of  your  service  does  not  entail 
any  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir ;  he  gets  $1  per  annum. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  functions  of  that  branch  of  your  service 
are  to  furnish  your  service  with  information  as  to  industrial  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  fact,  they  serve  us  in  the  same  way  that  they  do  the 
State.  They  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  this  service ;  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  assisting  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  primarily,  they  have  to  collate  the  information 
for  their  State? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Xnd  then  they  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
benefit  of  their  services? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  do.  And  we  have  asked  them  to  give  us  more 
information  than  they  have  been  gathering  for  their  States,  ahd  thev 
have  been  glad  to  do  it ;  they  know  that  it  aU  flows  back  to  them  in 
the  way  of  information  from  other  States.^ 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  these  men  are  in  the  nature  of  tentacles 
gathering  information  for  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  charge  of  our  service  in  their  State, 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  particular  service  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  employment  service.  For  instance,  we  contributed 
this  year  about  $80,000  to  the  States.  And  they  are  in  charge^  and 
they  see  that  the  employee  who  is  on  our  roll  performs  his  or  her 
work ;  it  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Federal  director. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  have  you  offices  in  the  State  also? 
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Mr.  Jones.  Each  is  a  State  office,  or  perhaps  an  office  that  was  es- 
tablished by  a  municipality.  And  I  have  encouraged  them  to  es- 
tablish quite  a  few  offices  in  various  States — the  State  or  the  munici- 
pality making  the  appropriation — or  sometimes  the  city  assisting. 
Frequently  a  public-spirited  man  is  interested  in  the  work  and  •he 
gets  Dack  of  it  and  makes  an  appropriation.  So  that  we  appropriate 
something  and  they  appropriate  something,  and  efficient  service  is 
rendered. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Well,  you  have  allotted  $79,000  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Jones-.  We  have  allotted  a  little  more  than  that.  I  may  cor- 
rect that  statement  as  to  the  amount  later. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  mentioned  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  says  $79,150  for  State  cooperation. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  there  has  been  some  added  to  that  for  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  how  is  that  money  allotted?  Can  you  insert 
in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  amount  going  to  each  State  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones  (continuing).  If  vou  would  like  to  have  it,  I  can  offer 
this  statement  [indicating],  showing  the  personnel  of  the  entire 
service,  the  doUar-a-year  men  and  all  of  those  who  are  receiving 
salaries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  [examining  paper]  is  rather  too  diffuse  for  the 
purposes  of  the  record.  I  think  if  you  will  just  abbreviate  this  and 
summarize  it,  indicating  what  proportion  of  the  $79,000  went  to  each 
State,  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that ;  I  think  you  will  find  that 
information  on  this  estimate  blank  [indicating] ;  it  is  on  the  last 
pa£^e ;  it  shows  the  various  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes ;  I  think  this  estimate  sheet  will  be  sufficient  to 
go  in  the  record  indicating  how  the  money  was  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  this  will  cover  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  Federal  expenses  of  cooperating  and  ooordinMinij  with  puhlio- 
employment  offices  conducted  hv  States  and  mw^oipalities  throughout  the 
country  for  the  fiscal  year  of  19St^. 


Alabama $1, 800 

Arizona 2, 500 

Arkansas 1,800 

California 2, 400 

Colorado 1, 320 

Connecticut 1, 320 

District  of  Columbia 3,540 

Georgia 1, 200 

Illinois 3, 360 

Indiana 1,  560 

Iowa 2, 400 

Kansas 2,  400 

Kentucky 1, 800 

Louisiana 060 

Maryland * 710 

Massachusetts 1—  4,020 

Michigan 1. 200 

Minnesota 2,  520 

Missouri 3, 000 

Montana 1, 320 

Nebraska 1, 320 

New  Jersey 4, 320 


New   York $4,320 

North  Carolina 3,204 

North  Dakota 1,320 

Ohio 1, 320 

Oklahoma 1,  320 

Oregon 1, 200 

Pennsylvania 4,  320 

Rhode  Island 1,200 

South  Carolina 1, 200 

South  Dakota 1,  320 

Tennessee 1,  320 

Texas 1,  320 

Utah 1, 500 

Virginia 1, 320 

Washington 2.  400 

West  Virginia 1, 320 

Wisconsin 1 1.820 

Wyoming 900 

Special  agents 220 


Total 79, 150 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  that  item  of  $79,150  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other  elements  of  expenditure — that  is,  from  the  maintais- 
ing  of  your  zone  directors  and  their  offices  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gripfin.  And  it  is  also  separate  from  your  farm  labor  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  iShreve.  It  is  also  separate  from  your  junior  division,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is.  The  junior  division  is  a  separate  organi- 
zation entirely  from  cooperation  with  the  States  and  with  our 
farm  labor  bureau  and  our  district  directors.  The  district  directors 
are  the  ones  in  charge,  as  you  know,  of  this  information  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  referring  to  the  junior  service,  on  page  218  I 
see  the  following  words  as  new  matter  in  italics :  "  Including  juniors 
legally  emploved."  That  is  new  matter.  Is  there  any  authorization 
for  that  in  a  law  heretofore  passed? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  authorization  in  the 
law ;  but  we  consider  that  it  should  be  included  there,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, because  we  are  doing  very  effective  work  with  the  juniors. 
I  would  like  to  have  Miss  Stewart  at  this  time  make  a  little  explana- 
tion of  what  this  junior  work  is  doing,  for  your  information.  1 
believe  you  should  know  what  the  junior  work  is  doing. 

CHANGES  IN  Z^NOUAOE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  suppose  we  defer  that  for  a  moment ;  there  are 
some  other  changes  on  page  218  that  I  think  ought  to  be  explained. 

Mr.  Jones.  All  right. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  stricken  out,  by  including  in  parenthe>es, 
the  words  '^  maintaining  a  national  system  of  employment  offices, 
and  to  coordinate  the  public  employment  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try by."  Those  words  are  stricken  out.  Now.  does  that  mean  that 
you  have  abandoned  the  national  system  of  employment  offices? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  practically  means  that  you  can  not  do  any- 
thing outside  of  the  city  oi  Washington. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gompers  can  furnish 
some  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  new  language  put  in  in  italics  was  put  in  by 
the  director  of  the  Employment  Service ;  but  the  language  cut  out 
is  evidently  the  old  language  that  the  committee,  in  printing  this, 
thought  was  not  needed  any  further;  I  do  not  know  who  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  if  that  is  cut  out,  it  limits  the  activities 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  have  no  idea  who  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Jones.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  way  it  was  submitted ;  I  have 
no  information  as  to  who  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  what  is  the  condition  to-day?  Perhare  that 
will  throw  some  light  on  the  action  of  the  budget  bureau,  fco  you 
now  maintain  employment  offices  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  as  Federal  offices,  except  the  two  I  have  mentioned, 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  the  farm  labor  bu- 
reau. And  that  in  Sioux  City  is  in  cooperation  with  the  city*  as 
they  give  us  rent  free  and  provide  janitor  service;  and  the  State  of 
Iowa  makes  an  appropriation  to  maintain  that  service. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  This  langufi^  is  not  stricken  out  under  your  author- 
ity, then,  Mr.  <jompers? 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  it  is  not  under  ours,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  the 
^way  it  was  submitted :  •  ^^  To  maintain  a  national  system  of  employ- 
ment offices  and  to  coordinate  the  public  employment  offices  through- 
out the  country,  bv  " 

Mr.  GoBCFERS.  The  only  part  of  this  item  that  the  department  cut 
out  is  printing  and  binding,  because  that  is  taken  care  of  in  the 
printing  and  binding  appropriation;  that  is  the  only  part  that  I 
know  of  that  the  department  struck  out. 

Mr.  SmoiVE.  I  think  we  understand  this  now,  Mr.  Jones.  This  is 
simply  a  limit  that  is  placed  upon  your  activities.  Under  the  lan- 
guage formerly  used,  you  were  supposed  to  maintain  a  national 
Sstem ;  and  under  this  language  you  are  simply  cooperating  with 
e  States  and  coordinating  the  public  employment  offices  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes ;  that  is  what  we  are  doin^,  with  the  exception  of 
our  farm  bureau.    And  I  think  it  is  perfecfly  proper,  is  it  not? 

Subsequent  investigation  develops  the  fiact  that  the  language  in  brackets  in 
the  estimate  was  inadvertently  omitted  therefrom;  and  a  further  study  of  the 
matter  leads  me  to  believe  tiiat  the  original  language  as  shown  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  1923  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Now,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Miss  Stewart,  on  the 
junior  division. 

JUNIOR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Miss  Stewart,  we  would  like  to  have  you  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  the  work  you  are  doing.  Are  you  the  assistant  to 
the  director? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  I  am  assistant  to  the  director  general,  in 
charge  of  junior  work,  or  my  short  title  is  "  director  of  the  junior 
division." 

FUI9CTION6  OF  JUNIOR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  to  have  me  tell  you  briefly  some- 
thing as  to  the  organization  of  the  junior  division  and  the  way  it 
functions,  as  a  preliminary  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.   i  es. 

Miss  Stewart.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  is  very  concise  and 
defines  our  organization. 

The  Federal  junior  service  has  two  obvious  functions  in  the  field 
of  junior  guidance  and  placement.  Perhaps,  for  your  information, 
I  should  say  we  regard  as  "  juniors  "  those  boys  and  girls  between 
the  legal  working  age  and  21 ;  and  we  use  the  word  "  junior ''  that 
our  work  may  not  be  misinterpreted  as  indorsing  child  labor.  We 
definitely  concern  ourselves  with  iimiors  who  have  reached  the  legal 
working  age  and  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  maturity. 

The  Federal  junior  service  has  two  obvious  functions,  as  I  said, 
in  the  field  of  junior  guidance  and  placement:  First,  to  collect  and 
make  available  for  general  use  reliable  information  on  junior  em- 

Sloyment  in  its  relation  to  the  public  school  and  the  occupational 
eld;  and,  second,  to  organize  and  conduct  junior  placement  offices 
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in  the  States  in  cooperation  with  the  public-school  systems  and  other 
agencies  for  the  guidance  and  placement  of  boys  and"  girls  between 
the  legal  working  age  and  21  years. 

This  service  requires  the  following  organization  plan:  (1)  An 
administration  office  at  Washington,  and  (2)  placement  offices  in  the 
States. 

COOPESATION  WITH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  junior  division  functions  through  cooperation  with  local  pub* 
lie-school  systems  and  other  agencies  in  various  communities  through- 
out the  United  States.  To  make  that  a  little  clearer,  take  a  concrete 
case — for  example,  Jersey  City.  We  have  an  office  there  that  is  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  with 
the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  employment  services.  We  main- 
tain as  a  consistent  policy  some  connection  with  the  public  school, 
because  that  is  the  source  of  the  junior  labor  supply.  All  bovs  anti 
girls  have  some  connection  with  the  schools.  We  have  a  dfefinite 
connection  in  Jersey  City  with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  with 
the  State  labor  commissioner,  and  with  the  local  people  who  are  doino: 
the  work.  This  office  is  situated  in  the  same  building  with  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  municipal  employment  offices ;  and  Colonel  Bryant 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  it.  I  think  it  would  be  illuminating  at  this 
point  to  describe  this  local  organization. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Miss  Stewart.  Doctor  Snyder  is  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
office  was  established  after  conference  between  him  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  Colonel  Bryant,  with  the  approval  of  the  director 
general  and  of  myself.  Doctor  Snyder  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  guidance  and  placement;  that  is  what  we  called  our  responsible 
administrative  omcer  in  a  community. 

Mr.  GRXTriN".  How  many  such  offices  have  you  now  in  the  Unite<I 
States? 

Miss  Stewart.  We  have  17. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  is  Doctor  Snyder's  salary? 

Miss  Stewart.  $1  a  year.  And  then  there  is  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  guidance  and  placement  named  Jones  who  is  in  the 
adult  organization.  This  appointment  was  made  to  place  somebody 
who  was  right  there  all  the  time  in  a  position  of  authority.  Our 
junior  counselor  and  placement  officer  is  Miss  Gelaida,  who  actually 
sits  at  the  desk  and  interviews  the  boys  and  girls. 

Doctor  Snyder  effects  the  cooperation  with  the  school  sjrstem  and 
has  sent  a  representative  to  work  part  of  the  time  in  the  placement 
office.  There  is  another  woman  on  full  time  besides,  and  the  junior 
office  benefits  from  its  connection  with  the  adult  organization. 

Now,  that  is  one  form  of  cooperation.  We  were  thereby  enabled — 
or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  that  Jersey  City  was  thereby  enabled — 
to  have  a  junior*  office  that  it  could  not  have  had  without  Federal 
help. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Will  you  tell  us  just  what  has  been  accompli^ed 
in  this  one  office? 

Miss  Stewart.  In  this  one  office — ^I  could  not  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  No. 

Miss  Stewabt.  But  I  can  give  you  the  plan  of  work.  The  boys 
and  girls  as  they  are  about  to  leave  school  and  seek  work,  or  those 
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who  have  been  out  in  employment  and  want  to  change  their  jobs, 
or  those  who  are  discontented,  or  want  to  leave  school  and  have 
reached  the  working  age,  are  directed  to  the  office  by  the  school 
authorities,  or  by  somebody  who  knows  of  it ;  or  they  go  of  their 
own  initiative  if  they  hear  about  it ;  and  there  they  get  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic  counsel  from  a  woman  who  understands  her 
business,  who  appreciates  and  understands  the  occupational  condi- 
tions of  the  commimity,  who  understands  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  who  has  a  sympathetic  interest  in  boys  and  girls. 
She  tries  to  find  out  what  is  the  need  in  this  child's  life.  Should 
he  go  to  work,  or  would  he  better  go  back  to  school?  What  is 
the  matter  in  his  case?  What  kind  of  work  should  he  get?  In 
other  words,  he  is  too  young  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do  without 
guidance.  Very  often  the  child  is  sent  back  to  school;  very  often 
his  school  is  discovered  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  he  can  be  changed 
to  some  other  one  where  he  will  be  better  off.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
boy  who  has  been  held  at  some  theoretical  kind  of  work,  when  he 
needs  a  motor  education ;  he  is  sent  back  to  school  until  he  is 
fitted  to  be  a  workman,  sometimes  he  is  in  the  wrong  job,  and  he 
is  sent  to^  another.  Sometimes  it  is  not  economic  pressure  which 
has  put  him  to  work ;  as  I  said,  he  may  be  merely  dissatisfied  with 
school.  In  other  words,  there  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  besides 
economic  pressure.  Sometimes  it  is  his  father  that  needs  a  job, 
and  when  understanding  attention  is  directed  to  that  family  need, 
the  case  is  turned  over  to  the  adult  office,  the  father  gets  the  job, 
and  the  boy  goes  back  to  school. 

In  other  words,  our  task  is  trying  to  catch  the  child  at  the  critical 
period  of  his  life,  and,  by  the  proper  direction,  make  of  him  a 
productive  and  contented  citizen.  We  want  to  catch  them  in 
time  to  keep  them  from  becoming  '^  unemploy ables '' ;  that  is  the 
point. 

So  that  you  see  our  interviews  with  them  are  very  important. 
It  is  not  just  the  number  that  we  place  that  is  important;  some- 
times it  is  the  number  we  do  not  place.  Then  we  have  what  we 
call  the  "follow-up"  system,  and  very  often  the  counsellors  send 
out  letters  to  these  boys  and  girls  in  employment,  asking  them  to 
come  back  and  see  the  counsellors.  If  they  come  back  and  want 
to  change  their  jobs  the  counsellor  finds  out  whether  it  should  be 
done  or  not.  It  helps  them  to  keep  their  jobs,  or  change  them 
wisely.  Suppose  it  is  a  job  that  does  not  pay  very  well  but  offers 
a  chance  for  education  and  promotion,  we  may  advise  them  to  keep 
it;  whereas  if  the  child  were  left  alone  he  might  drift  from  one 
job  to  another  for  three  or  four  years,  and  find  at  20  years  that  he 
was  not  worth  airv  more  than  he  was  at  15. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  your  activities  are  confined  to  children  or 
young  folks  above  the  age  of  16? 

Miss  Stewart.  Mostly  they  are;  it  depends  upon  the  State.  In 
many  States  the  boys  and  ^rls  can  get  wopldng  certificates  at  14; 
the  laws  are  different  in  different  States.  Of  course,  many  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  do  keep  them  in  school  or  part-time 
schools  until  they  are  16;  some  until  they  are  18.  Ohio  has  such  a 
law ;  it  keeps  the  children  in  part-time  schools.  Of  course,  that  has 
some  modifications.  If  juniors  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  at 
school,  in  some  States  they  can  get  working  papers ;  if  they  have  not 
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they  have  to  go  to  continuation  school.  I  mean  there  are  all  sorts 
of  modifications.  And  the  counsellor  must  be  informed  about  the 
whole  thing — the  laws,  the  educational  opportunities,  the  occupa- 
tional conditions;  something  about  the  jobs  in  whidi  they  place 
these  children,  etc.  Now,  that  is  a  concrete  example  of  the  way  the 
offices  function. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  were  going  to  give  us  a  general  summary  of 
the  scope  of  your  bureau  and  its  functions,  and  you  interrupted  your- 
self in  order  to  give  us  a  concrete  example. 

AUTHOBITY  FOB  ESTABUSaMSRT  OF  BUREAU. 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  first,  would  you  mind  putting  in  the  record 
the  authority  in  law  for  the  creation  of  this  bureau  ? 

Miss  Stewart.  For  the  junior  division? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Miss  Stewart.  As  I  understand  the  authority  in  law— of  course,  I 
was  appointed  to  my  place  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  think  I 
ought  to  ask  Mr.  Gompers  to  explain  as  to  that. 

Mr.  GoMFERs.  As  the  committee  well  knows,  the  only  authority  in 
law  for  the  employment  service  is  contained  in  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  this  bureau  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  ? 

Mr.  GoMFERS.  It  was  established  b^  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Without  any  appropriation? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No.  The  junior  division  was  regarded  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  employment  service.  The  employment  service  was  ap- 
propriated for  year  after  year  under  the  autnority  of  the  enabling 
act  and  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Griffin,  When  was  it  organized? 

Mr.  Gomfers.  During  the  war. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  junior  division? 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  junior  division  was  organized  during  the  war 
also,  because  the  work  of  the  juniors  was  particularly  essential  at 
that  time ;  they  were  putting  the  children  to  work  in  essential  indus- 
tries. That  was  its  function  during  the  war;  when  the  war  ended 
we  continued  this  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  only  authorization  for  the  establishment 
of  this  bureau  or  division  is  to  be  found  in  the  appropriation  bill  of 
1917? 

Mr.  Gompers.  1918, 1  think.  Section  1  of  the  act  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  states  that  its  purpose  shall  be  "  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  Welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  Tniteil 
States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment."  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
maintains  that  this  is  authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service, 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  see  that  the  employment  service  has  a  lump-sum 
appropriation,  and  then  the  department  distributes  that  money  in 
various  channels  where  they  think  it  will  do  the  most  good ;  is  that 
correct  ? 
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Mr.  GoMF£B8.  That  is  correct. 

MisB  Stewabt.  It  would  be  just  the  same  as  using  it  for  the  sur^- 
vey,  or  any  other  branch  that  might  be  needed. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  That  is  a  matter  of  organization? 

Miss  Stewart.  That  is  a  matter  of  organization  within  the  depart^ 
ment. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  The  various  branches  were  set  up  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  lump*sum  appropriation  granted  by  Congress 
for  the  employment  service. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  bureau? 

Miss  Stewart.  I  came  m  in  June.  1921. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  under  whose  charge  was  it  before  that? 

Miss  Stewart.  Mrs.  Reed  was  my  predecessor. 

IX>CATION  OF  PLACEMENT  OFTICES. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now^  would  ^ou  mind  stating  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  year  m  your  division? 

Miss  Stewart.  Do  you  mean,  specifically,  the  number  of  offices  that 
we  cooperate  with? 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  offices  that  have  been  created  in  the  respective 
States  Or  zones,  and  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
placement  of  juniors? 

Miss  Stewart.  The  junior  division  is  at  present  assisting  in  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  local  placement  offices,  in  cooperation 
with  the  public-school  systems,  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago^  m  a  few 

? laces  also  with  other  agencies,  in  the  following  cities :  T^ittsburgh, 
'a. :  Gary,  Ind. ;  Stockton,  Calif. ;  South  Bend,  Ind. ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Bockf ord,  111. ;  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J. ; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Richmond,  Ind.j  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Wilmington,  Del. ; 
and  very  recently  we  have  established  connection  with  Sani  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  makes  a  total  of  17,  does  it  not? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  have  those  offices  done  in  the  way  of  placement 
of  juniors  during  the  last  year? 

MisiP  Stewart.  Do  you  mean  you  would  like  the  figures? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes ;  you  can  supply  that  for  the  record  afterwards. 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  would  like 
to  have  it  specifically  as  to  individual  offices  or  would  you  just  want 
the  total?  I  can  give  you  at  once  the  total,  made  up  from  our  re- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1922.  We  have  reports  from 
all  of  these  offices  and,  of  course,  we  tabulate  the  reports  weeklv. 
Local  offices  operate  very  differently,  because  they  are  differently 
organized  and  they  have  verjr  different  resources,  and  there  is  a 
great  disparity  in  the  kind  of  aid  we  give  them. 

The  total  number  registered — and  the  reason  I  use  the  word  "  reg- 
istered "  is  a  very  important  one.  You  will  appreciate  from  what  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  our  counselors  have  interviews  with  the 
boys  and  girls  which  result  in  what  we  call  placing  the  child. 
Though  it  may  not  be  in  a  job,  it  will  always  be  in  something  that 
we  consider  good  for  the  child. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  may  be  school? 
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Miss  Stewabt.  It  may  be  school,  but  it  is  what  we  believe  best  for 
the  boy  or  girl,  as  far  as  opportunity  squares  with  our  judgment. 
In  other  words,  we  believe  the  object  of  all  servioe  of  this  sort  is  noi 
elimination  but  guidance  and  placement.  It  might  even  be  a  home 
for  the  cripple  or  an  institution  for  the  inferior  child.  In  other 
words,  we  consider  the  good  of  the  individual. 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  JUNIOB8  PLACED. 

Mr.  Griftin.  What  is  the  total  number? 

Miss  Stewart.  Totals  from  our  local  offices  from  the  last  fiscal 
year;  that  is,  1921-22,  are  as  follows:  Registered,  37,138;  referred^ 
15,667;  placed  in  jobs,  10,865.  These  are  the  totals  from  15  offices: 
only  5  of  which  operated  throughout  the  entire  year ;  the  rest  either 
were  sending  in  no  reports  at  the  time  I  took  over  the  work  or  were 
established  later. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  can  you  give  us  those  figures  for  each  of  the 
respective  offices?     You  can  insert  it  in  the  record  later. 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes ;  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Registration,  referrals,  and  placements  of  junior  division  field  offices  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  are  as  follows: 

Atlanta,  6a.  (establislied  on  a  working  basis  in  July,  1921) :  Registered. 
3,651;  referred,  1,015;  placed,  792.  Gary,  Ind. :  Registered,  1,033;  referretl. 
1,021;  placed,  814.  Richmond,  Ind.:  Registered,  852;  referred,  378:  plaoe«U 
399.  South  Bend,  Ind. :  Registered,  826 ;  referred,  950 ;  placed.  736.  Jackwitu 
Mich,  (office  established  on  a  working  basis  November  1,  1921)  :  Registeret!. 
574;  referred,  256;  placed,  249.  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (established  on  n  working 
basis  July,  1921)  :  Registered,  8,387;  referred,  5.423;  placed,  3,036.  St  Paul. 
Minn,  (reports  from  July,  1921):  Registered,  1,115;  referred,  804;  placed. 
600.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (reports  from  July,  1921):  Registered,  9.394;  referrwU 
2,323;  placed,  1,555.  Rockford,  111.  (reports  from  January.  1922)  :  Registered, 
1,376;  referred,  469;  placed,  432.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (reports  from  February. 
1922)  :  Registered,  5,350;  referred,  855;  placed,  488.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (re^ 
ports  from  November  1921):  Registered,  1,373;  referred,  661;  placed,  436. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (reports  from  January,  1922) :  Registered,  1,564;  referre<l. 
955;  placed,  675.  Stockton,  Calif,  (reports  from  October,  1921):  Registered. 
1,062;  referred,  393;  placed,  306.  Wilmington,  Del.  (reports  from  Marelu 
1922)  :  Registered,  848;  referred,  92;  placed,  44.  Worcester,  Mass  (works  only 
In  a  continuation  school  to  help  initiate  the  placement  idea  in  the  school  system  ; 
reports  sent  in  on  a  different  basis  from  the  other  offices  since  Septeml)er,  1921 )  : 
Placed,  213. 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  the  total  volume  of  the  work  of  th**' 
office.  A  large  number  of  consultations  (reports  of  which  are  made  lnfonna!ly  \ 
have  to  do  with  personal  advice  touching  educational  opportunities  and  follow- 
up  work.  The  stage  of  development  of  each  office  differs  greatly,  as  well  as  do 
local  conditions  surrounding  the  work. 

Mr.  Ghiffin.  Well,  this  work  you  have  outlined,  it  seems  to  me^ 
might  be  extended  so  as  to  include  offices  in  all  the  large  cities  i 

Miss  Stbwajrt.  Yes,  sir;  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  be  its  ultimate  result  ? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes.  It  is  virtually  an  educational  process  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  is  in  the  employment 
service,  because  it  gives  that  f)ractical  aspect  to  the  educational 
process  that  it  has  lacked ;  it  brings  the  world  of  industry  and  the 
world  of  education  right  together  Sirough  the  individual  child. 
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AMOUNT  ALUOTTED  TO   JUNIOR   WOBK. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  amount  of  this  lump- 
oum  appropriation  for  the.  employment  service  is  allotted  to  your 
division? 

Miss  Stewart.  The  actual  allotment  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
$25,000,  which  includes  the  work  of  the  Washmgton  office  and  the 
field  offices.  Last  year  we  spent  somewhat  more  than  ^at,  and  we 
hope  to  have  more  than  that  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  HuTCHiKsoK.  You  give  no  financial  assistance  to  any  of  these 
offices,  do  you? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  we  give  considerable  financial  assistance  to 
these  offices. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  specify  that? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Before  you  go  on  with  that  you  might  tell  us  just 
what  you  do  at  the  Washington  office. 

METHOD  OF  GIVING  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  LOCAL  OFFICES. 

Miss  Stewart.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  Perhaps  it  would  fit  in 
here,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you  the  method  of  giving  financial  aid 
to  the  different  offices.  The  amount  of  financial  aid  given  to  these 
communities  varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  and  the 
funds  of  the  national  office.  In  some  places  we  are  providing  blank 
forms  and  the  franking  privilege  only ;  in  others,  in  addition  to  that, 
we  contribute  to  the  payment  of  one  or  more  salaries;  in  a  few 

? laces  we  have  at  times  paid  part  of  the  rent  and  telephone  service. 
^Tactically  none  of  these  places  is  receiving  as  much  financial  aid 
as  the  quality  of  its  work  and  its  contribution  to  the  general  result 
warrant. 

Now,  all  of  our  general  superintendents  of  placement  are  high- 
class  men  occupying  responsiole  local  positions;  they  assume  this 
administrative  responsibility  because  of  their  interest  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  are  the  State  organizations  also  undertak- 
ing the  same  labors  that  you  have  set  out  for  yourselves? 

Miss  Stewart.  Very  few  States  are  officially  fostering  and  main- 
taining junior  employment  work.  Although  a  number  of  experi- 
ments in  junior  placement  are  going  on  in  the  States,  very  few  are 
being  conducted  by  the  States  themselves.  There  are  a  number  of 
what  are  called  "vocational  guidance  bureaus"  or  "vocational 
guidance  and  placement  bureaus."  Many  of  them  were  started  by 
private  persons,  and  they  have  been  gradually  taken  over,  in  part 
or  altogether,  by  i)ublic-achool  systems.  Some  of  them  are  co- 
operating with  municipal  or  State  offices — that  is,  a  few  adult  have 
a  junior  division  in  the  State  office.  For  example,  the  Federal  and 
Stiaite  offices  in  Chicago — and  I  believe  also  it  is  municipal — have 
a  junior  division  for  boys  and  take  care  of  their  women  and  girls 
together.  And  Chicago  has  a  vocational  bureau  in  its  school  sys- 
tem, through  which  all  of  this  placement  work  and  guidance,  and 
allied  activities,  such  as  attendance  and  census  and  certification, 
are  conducted  under  a  single  bureau  of  the  public  school  system. 
That  was  started  originally  by  private  financing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  the  same  in  Cincinnati  t 
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Miss  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  GmrriN.  And  in  New  York? 

Miss  Stewart.  And  in  New  York,  yes;  there  are  several  differ- 
ent agencies  operating  in  one  way  or  another.  New  York  City,  per- 
haps, has  about  35  attempting  some  sort  of  junior  placement, 
admittedly  inadequate  and  decentralized.  New  York  State  operates 
two  junior  offices  only  in  Greater  New  York,  which  obviously  can 
scarcely  touch  the  need  in  so  vast  a  city,  however  excellent  the 
quality  of  the  work. 

Now,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  a  few  minutes  ago.  as  to 
whether  this  work  would  not  become  general,  we  hope  it  will ;  but 
we  do  not  expect  to  finance  it:  that  is,  we  do  not  expect  it  to  be- 
come under  Federal  control  and  finance.  In  some  of  our  offices  our 
policy  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  community  is  convined  of  the  value  of 
this  service,  it  will  take  on  more  and  more  of  the  support;  and  that 
is  happening  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  community  itself  ought  to  take  the  burden. 

Miss  Stewart.  The  community  itself  ought  to  take  the  burdea. 
and  when  the  office  is  fully  developed  we  expect  to  fall  out  entirely. 
We  are  doing  that  where  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  your  aspiration  is  to  lead  the  way? 

Miss  Stewart.  We  are  leading  the  way.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that  as  a  general  policy,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  help  them  establisti 
the  office,  and  then  when  they  are  able  have  them  carry  it  along. 
And  it  is  very  interesting  to  see  how  swiftly  the  school  boards  and 
the  business  men  become  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  work  ami 
support  it  after  they  have  been  shown  the  way.  For  example,  take 
Pittsburgh.  That  was  started  before  I  was  appointed.  I  believe  it 
received  about  $8,000  from  the  Federal  service  the  first  year.  We 
are  giving  a  little  over  $1,400  this  year,  and  the  local  community 
iis  doing  uie  rest;  and  it  spends  a  great  deal  more,  of  course*  than 
we  ever  gave.  Without  Federal  aid  they  say  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  start  the  work. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  hope  to  establish  in  representative  indus- 
trial sections  throughout  the  country  a  number  of  what  we  call 
"experiment  stations,"  somewhat  on  analogv  with  those  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  We  hope  to  do  that  in  sections  which 
present  peculiar  problems  for  junior  employment,  and  there  work 
out  problems  and  gather  material  and  make  it  available  for  people 
trying  to  develop  junior  employment  throughout  the  country. 

WASHINGTOIT  OFFICE. 

Now,  that  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  toyour  question  as  to  what 
we  are  doing  in  3ie  Washington  office.  The  Washington  office  ha? 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  field  offices,  and  gives  them  personal 
aid,  as  far  as  possible,  in  setting  up  their  organization ;  and  gathers 
information  from  the  whole  field  as  to  guidance  and  placement — ^nor 
only  our  own  offices,  but  all  of  these  others  I  mentioned ;  we  try  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them  and  find  what  they  are  doing,  their  methods; 
of  procedure  and  administration,  etc.  Then  we  dig^  this  informa* 
tion  and  make  it  available  for  the  offices  ctK>p^rating  with  us,  and 
for  anybody  else  anywhere  who  seeks  information.  We  are  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  information  and  guidtoce. 
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And  of  course,  in  order  to  supervise  properly  these  places  and  give 
them  the  aid  they  need,  end  in  order  to  give  them  information  and 
make  it  available  to  workers  throughout  the  field,  the  Washington 
office  must  have  a  well-trained  staff.  I  should  say  that  our  greatest 
need  at  present  is  a  larger  staff  here  of  skilled  people  that  can  get 
the^  thing  started ;  that  is  the  kind  of  call  we  get  most  frequently. 
This  call  very  often  comes  from  some  local  people,  business  men, 
educators,  or  other  groups  that  have  been  trying  to  ao  a  local  work, 
who  can  not  convince  their  community  of  the  value  of  the  work. 
They  say,  "  Now,  if  you  can  help  us  just  a  little  to  get  on  our  feet  so 
that  we  can  demonstrate  practically  that  this  thing  ought  to  be  done, 
we  can  get  support  from  our  commimity."  They  add,  "Then  we 
have  nobody  who  has  the  technique  and  the  skill  for  setting  up  this 
office ;  send  us  some  one  for  two  or  three  months  to  do  that,  and  in 
another  year  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves."  Then  we  get 
requ^s  for  information,  countless  numbers  of  them;  and  we  issue 
a  News  Letter  every  month  that  gives  the  most  recent  information 
in  this  field  of  work.  We  also  issue  what  we  call  "  Field  Studies" — 
not  only  written  by  our  own  people,  but  by  others  who  are  conducting 
independent  experiments.    We  mimeograph  those  and  send  them  out. 

We  have  been  working  with  an  exceedingly  small  staff.  To  show 
how  small  it  was  last  year — ^well,  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I  was  the 
staff. 

JUNIOB   C0T7NBEL0BS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  nine  junior  counselors  in  the  estimate, 
whose  salaries  range  from  $150  to  $1,760? 

Miss  Stewart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  they  situated;  are  they  here  in  Wash- 
ington? 

Miss  Stewart.  None  of  those  are  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  are  at  your  various  local  offices? 

Miss  Stewart.  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  roster  of  people  on  our 
roll.  We  have  on  our  staff,  for  the  17  cities  that  are  cooperating 
with  us  now,  17  paid  field  employees;  number  of  employees  at  the 
nominal  salary  of  $1  a  year,  15;  number  of  staff  employees — that  is, 
the  Washington  office — 8 ;  total  employees,  36.    That  is  the  staff. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  are  these  junior  counselors  employed  ? 

Miss  Stewart.  One,  for  instance,  is  in  Jersey  City;  two  in  At- 
lanta ;  two  in  Pittsburgh ;  one  in  South  Bend ;  several  in  Minneapo- 
lis, etc.   Would  you  like  me  to  state  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  might  say  generally  for  the  record  just  where 
these  junior  counselors  are  emj>loyed. 

Miss  Stewart.  Well,  there  is  one  in  Stockton;  two  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  one  in  Rockford,  111. ;  one  in  Grary,  Ind.  They  might  have  a 
slightly  different  title  in  some  cases;  I  think  they  are  put  down  as 
^  employees  "  in  most  cases.  We  may  call  some  of  them  "  assistant 
superintendent  of  guidance  and  placement "  and  some  we  call  '^  junior 
counselors  " ;  but  in  any  event  this  person  is  actually  at  work  in  this 
junior  office. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  perhaps  you  can  give  a  better  illustration  of 
the  situation  by  incorporating  information  as  to  those  employees  in 
with  your  enumeration  of  the  17  offices  that  you  have. 
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Miss  Stewart.  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Griffik.  You  can  indicate  there  who  the  employee  is;  that 
is,  not  the  name,  but  the  title;  that  is,  whether  you  have  a  junior 
counselor  there  or  an  assistant  superintendent  of  guidance  and  place- 
ment, or  whatever  it  is. 

Miss  SixwART.  I  can  do  that ;  I  have  all  of  that  information  here. 
[Indicating  paper.] 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  I  think  this  paper  would  be  a  good  answer  as 
to  that,  and  you  might  just  incorporate  this  in  the  record ;  this  is  a 
summary. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes ;  that  will  cover  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Roster  of  junior  diviHon  field  staff. 


CalifonUa: 
Stockton. 


San  Luis  Obispo. 


Delaware:  WUmington. 
Georgia:  Atlanta 


nilnois:  Rockford 

Indiana: 

OaiT 

RionxBond 

South  Bend 

Massachusetts:  Woixsester. 


Michigan:  Jackson. 
Mfeinesota: 

Minneapolis. . . , 


St.  Paul 

Nev  Jersey:  Jersey  City. 


PennsyWania:  Pittsburgh. 


Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  Ctty 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 


Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Junior  counselor 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 
Assistant  superintendent  guidance  and  pi 
Superintendent  guidance  and  placemem. 

do 

Junior  counselor , 

Junior  counselor  (cdlored) 

Junior  counselor 


Superintendent  guidance  and  placement , 

Junior  counselor 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Junior  counselor 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Placement  clerk , 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Juni or  counselor 

....do 

.....do 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Junior  counselor 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Assistant  superintendent  guidance  and  placement.. 

Junior  counselor 

Clerk  and  assistant 

Superintendent  guidance  and  placement 

Assistant  superintendent  guidance  and  placameDt. . 
Clerk. 


Superintendent  guidance  and  plaoament. 

do 

....do 

Farm  placement  derk 


790 
1 
1 
1 
I 

7jl 
1,000 

1 

7» 
) 

150 
1 

no 

1 

1 

TMi 

1 

S« 

vfb 
1 
I 
1 
I 
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Miss  Stewart.  I  have  not  anything  further  to  say,  if  the  matter 
is  clear  to  you.  I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  we  are,  like 
everybodv  else,  very  inadequately  financed.  We  are  working  this 
year  on  less  than  we  ever  had  before;  and  of  course,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  work  as  we  would  like  to  have  it  done,  and  as  it  ought 
to  be  done,  it  would  require  more  monev — ^I  do  not  mean  on  an  ideal 
basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  kind  of  appropriation  we  would  all 
make  if  we  could  have  all  we  want. 

But  I  do  think  that  $85,000  for  this  year  would  be  the  least  that 
we  ought  to  operate  this  number  of  offices  on;  and  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  increased  for  the  normal  development  and  expansion. 
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both  of  the  Washington  office  and  of  the  field  offices,  about  $15,000 
next  year.  If  it  is,  we  would  have  a  very  effective  sort  of  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  thank  you  for  the  very  valuable  information  you 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  JoNBs.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words.  I  have  in  mind  what 
you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  your  being  unable  to  consider  any- 
thing more  than  the  Budget  bureau  had  recommended.  I  had  just  a 
short  pireliminary  talk  with  the  Budget  officer,  and  he  approved 
what  we  had. 

But  I  had  in  mind  this  year — ^if  it  met  with  your  approval — that 
we  want  to  extend  the  farm  activities  of  this  service.  I  nave  several 
letters  here  from  Texas,  showing  what  we  are  doing  in  our  farm 
work  down  there,  and  tne  demand  for  a  greater  service.  I  would 
like  to  have  $22,000  more  for  this  farm  bureau,  if  you  can  see  your 
way  to  ^ant  it. 

1  womd  like  to  have  $16,000  more  for  this  junior  work ;  for  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  that,  if  you  can  grant  it. 

I  also  have  in  mind  these  eight  or  nine  States  that  we  would  like 
to  bring  in  cooperation  with  us.  It  will  cost  $12,000  for  that;  and 
we  want  to  do  greater  work  in  the  State  that  we  have  cooperation 
with  now,  which  would  cost  about  $14,400 — a  total  of  $50,000. 

TO  DIVERT  IHMIGBANTS' ABBIVII7G  AT  EXLIS  ISLAND  TO  A0BIGT7LTUBAL  ABEAS. 

But  I  have  another  thing  that  I  consider  of  importance.  We  are 
getting  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  saying,  "Can  you 
supply  immigrants  for  work  on  my  farm?"  And  I  have  had  that 
under  consideration  for  some  time.  Yesterday  I  had  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Wixon,  and  I  asked  him  if  we  could  place  a  man  repre- 
senting the  employment  service  at  New  York — at  Ellis  Island—- and 
what  arrangements  he  could  make  to  give  us  space  there.  He  said, 
"We  will  be  very  glad  to  arrange  space  for  you  for  that  work." 

What  we  have  in  mind  is  to  take  the  immigrants,  if  we  can,  out 
of  the  congested  centers  and  put  them  on  the  farms.  That  is  con- 
structive work.  I  know  that  great  work  can  be  done  there ;  we  can 
help  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  we  can  keep  these  immigrants 
from  remaining  in  the  congested  centers  where  there  is  no  employ- 
ment for  them.  They  are  generally  farmers ;  they  have  been  work- 
ing on  farms  across  the  seas;  and  they  come  here  and  go  to  a  city 
like  New  York ;  and  there  are  already  too  many  of  them  there,  as  we 
know. 

Now,  if  I  could  have  about  $7^500  to  develop  this  work  it  would 
be  a  great  thing.  As  I  visualize  it**  it  is  a  big  work  and  can  be  made 
a  mighty  and  i)otent  service  that  will  be  helpful,  not  only  to  the  im- 
migrant, but  to  the  farmers  of  this  country ;  and  that  is  what  I  have 
in  mind  if  we  have  the  money  to  do  the  work  with. 

We  are  trying  in  all  the  departments  of  the  employment  service 
to  get  honest,  faithful  service ;  we  are  trying  to  make  a  dollar  stretch 
as  far  as  it  can.  I  will  say  that  we  have  cut  down  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration;  they  are  less  than  one-half  what  they  were  a  year 
and  a  half  ago;  and  we  are  doing  bigger  work  than  before;  we  are 
handling  a  greater  volume  of  work.    I  told  you  we  took,  over  the 
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work  of  the  district  director  of  district  No.  6 ;  we  have  saved  $5,00) 
there. 

We  would  like  to  do  this  work ;  we  would  like  to  be  helpful  to  the 
man  who  wants  a  job,  and  then  to  assist  the  farmers  who  are  looking 
for  men  to  work  on  their  farms.  And  I  believe  this  work  is  con- 
structive. 

And  I  wanted  a  little  more  money  for  these  purposes.  I  wanted 
to  develop  information  relating  to  Alaska. 

I  have  not  taken  these  matters  up  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
yet,  because  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity.  But  I  feel  that  there 
is  big  work  to  be  done  there.  I  am  getting  letters  from  all  over 
the  country  concerning  Alaska,  asking  ^*  What  are  the  opportunities 
for  work  there? "  I  refer  many  of  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  coal  being  mined 
there,  and  many  coal  miners  have  written  me  asking  if  there  is  oppor* 
tunity  for  work. 

Now,  if  I  could  develop  that  information  so  as  to  give  it  out  to  the 
public  and  to  people  who  are  looking  for  opportunities,  it  would  not 
cost  very  much,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  give  in  return  great  value  to 
people  who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  work  and  want  to  go 
mto  new  districts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  you,  but  you  have 
been  to  Ellis  Island,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  HiTTCHiNsoN.  You  ought  to  go  there ;  you  would  learn  a  mod 
deal.  The  people  of  each  nationalitv  have  an  organization  whidi 
looks  after  the  interests  of  people  of  their  nationality  at  Ellis  Island. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  concern  asking  if  there 
is  any  such  organization  there  taking  care  of  the  aliens,  and  I  havt* 
been  trying  to  find  such  an  organization,  but  have  been  unable  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  many  such  organizations. 

Mr.  GoMPERs.  If  I  might  say  a  few  words:  The  department  is 
constantly  receiving  the  kind  of  letters  that  Mr.  Jones  describes,  ask> 
ing  if  there  are  aliens  who  want  to  go  on  the  farms  or  aliens  who 
want  to  go  into  domestic  service.  And  you  will  remember  that  in 
the  immi^ation  act  there  is  a  paragraph  providing  that  there  shall 
be  a  division  of  information  whose  duties  shall  be  to  send  the  people 
out  on  the  farms,  to  keep  them  from  congregating  in  the  large  cen- 
ters. But  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  two  years  ago  cut  out  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  division,  because  during  the  war  period  that  work 
was  taken  over  by  the  employment  service ;  there  was  no  immigration. 

That  was  reported  to  Congress  at  the  hearings,  before  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  Appropriation  Committee;  and  they  cut  out 
those  13  employees  who  were  in  information  work;  they  had  been 
doing  other  work  during  the  war,  but  they  were  cut  out.  And  now 
there  is  no  one  at  Ellis  Island  to  take  care  of  immigrants  who  want 
to  go  to  the  farms ;  and  the  work  that  Mr.  Jones  describes  is  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  work  for  somebody  to  do,  to  keep  those  immigrants 
from  going  to  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York — men  who  are  es- 
sentially farmers  and  who  would  be  a  vast  help  to  our  coantir  if 
sent  to  the  farms.  We  need  farmers.  Instead  of  that^  they  congre- 
gate in  the  big  cities.  If  the  employment  service  could  put  a  man 
at  EUis  Island  to  direct  these  people  who  want  to  go  to  the  farms. 
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and  to  answer  inquiries  about  that,  it  would  be  a  very  beneficial  thing 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  not  only  want  to  answer  the  in<j[uirie8,  but  I  want  to 
develop  the  proposition ;  I  want  to  get  the  immigrants  in  touch  with 
the  fanners  throughout  the  country,  throu^  the  farm  agents ;  and 
you  know  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  farmers  who  want 
those  men.  I  also  want  the  immigrant  to  get  in  touch  with  such 
organisations  as  the  Congressman  has  referred  to,  if  they  exist  to  an 
appreciable  extent  and  do  any  constructive  work.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  locate  them,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so ;  and  I  have  tried 
to  get  the  information  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  De- 

Eartment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  they 
ave  said  they  did  not  have  the  information.  I  believe  that  this  is 
constructive  work,  and  would  be  a  work  that  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Grtftin.  It  is  a  very  commendable  project,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out.  But  there  are  insuperable  obstacles.  In  the  first  place,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  immigrants  who  come  here  have  relatives  or  friends  in 
this  countrjr,  and  they  are  gregarious  people  and  they  gather  in  their 
own  little  circles  and  their  own  little  communities.  And  the  reason 
*  for  that  is  very  obvious ;  if  they  went  to  an  English-speaking  com- 
munity, they  would  not  be  able  to  speak  the  language;  they  would  be 
lost.  Their  only  salvation  is  to  come  to  their  own  people  who  speak 
their  own  language. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  you  speak  of  something  that  has  arisen  in  the 
development  of  this  work.  There  are  plenty  of  German  communities 
and  Danish  communities  in  the  farming  sections.  I  received  a  let- 
ter last  week  from  Michigan  asking  if  I  could  not  send  some  Danish 
immigrants  there.  I  took  a  memorandum  of  it  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration.  But  I  believe  that  is  a  splendid  work  if  we  can  get 
the  money. 

Miss  Stewart  probably  thinks  I  have  not  given  her  quite  as  much 
as  she  ought  to  have  for  this  year.  And  that  is  quite  true;  I  have  not 
given  her  ^s  much  money  as  she  should  have.  But  I  am  trying  to 
do  as  great  work  as  I  can  with  the  money  allowed  me  in  these  various 
branches. 

Miss  Stewart.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  to  have  me  make  up 
a  brief  orderly  description  of  my  organization? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 


Friday,  November  24,  1922. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HE.  E.  T.  EENNIirQ,  ASSISTANT  SECSETABT  OF 
LABOE,  AND  ME.  SAMUEL  7.  OOMFEES,  CHIEF  CIEEK  DEFAET- 
MENT  OF  LABOE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  much  pleased  to  have 
you  with  us  to-day.    I  will  sav  for  your  information  that  we  have 

?:one  into  the  estmiates  for  the  Department  of  L#abor  very  care- 
uUy  and  in  your  absence  you  have  been  well  represented.  To- 
day if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  general  statement  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  your  department,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 
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Mr.  Henning.  I  have  gone  rapidly  over  the  statements  made  bv 
our  different  bureau  chiefs,  and  there  is  not  anything  I  can  add 
to  what  they  have  said.  They  are  more  familiar  with  the  details 
than  I  can  be.  The  department  is  trying  very  hard  to  cooperate 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  administration  to  live  within  our 
income  and  to  operate  on  the  amounts  that  have  been  given  us  or 
that  have  been  allocated  to  us  as  the  Department  of  Labor's  share 
of  the  total  income  of  the  Government  Some  of  our  bureaus  re- 
quire certain  definite  amounts  in  order  to  operate  at  all,  while  others 
are  rather  elastic  in  that  they  can  do  much  or  little,  according  to 
the  appropriations  they  have,  without  sacrificing  or  counting  as 
lost  the  sums  that  are  spent.  I  am  a  little  disappointed  at  the 
cuts  you  gave  us  in  the  Immigration  Service.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  most  extensive  bureau  we  have  so  far  as  the  appropriation 
goes.  About  one-half  of  our  total  appropriation  goes  to  the  Immi- 
gration Service. 

BEDUCnON  BY  BUBEAV  OF  BUDGET  IN  ESTIMATES  FOB  THE  BUBXAU  OF  IMlCIGaATlOy 

Mr.  Shukvb.  The  appropriation  for  the  Immigration  Service  for 
1923  is  $3,300,000,  and  the  estimate  submitted  for  that  service  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  1924  is  $3,000,000,  representing  a  cut  of  ^00,00<). 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  where  you  will  have  to  make  cuts. 

Mr.  Heknino.  I  do  not  know  where  we  will  make  the  cuts.  We 
have  labored  under  great  difiiculty  in  the  last  year,  or  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1922,  in  the  matter  of  sufficient  personnel  and 
help  in  the  Immigration  Service. 

FUBLOUQHINQ  OF  FIELD  FORCE, 

In  order  to  stay  within  the  appropriation,  we  were  obliged  to  fur- 
lough without  pay  for  an  average  of  30  days  practically  our  entin' 
field  force.  That  just  simply  had  to  be  done,  and  by  that  means  w^ 
saved  about  $100,000.  Was  not  the  saving  something  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, Mr.  Gompers? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I  can  not  tell  exactly. 

Mr.  Henning.  It  was  over  $100,000  that  we  saved  by  simply  fur- 
loughing  the  force,  making  each  employee  take  two  weeks  at  a  time, 
unless  they  preferred  to  take  30  days  and  seek  other  employment. 
That  is  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  morale  of  the  service,  because  it  ha< 
given  to  the  employees  the  impression  that,  with  those  small  salaries 
they  are  receiving,  their  places  are  not  even  as  good  as  thev  thought 
they  were  when  mey  came.  They  lost  one  mon&'s  salary  during  the 
year,  and  most  of  them  were  unable  to  get  other  employment.  It 
nas  been  a  bad  thing  for  the  service.  In  addition,  at  places  where 
they  think  they  can  not  operate  without  more  help,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  any  increase  of  force. 

SHOBTAQE   OF   EMPLOYEES    AT   IHKIGEATION   PQBT8. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  port  of  New  York,  where  over  80  jier 
cent  of  all  white  aliens,  or  European  aliens,  and  I  think  of  all  aliens 
that  enter  the  United  States,  enter,  the  commissioner  in  charge*  Mr. 
Todd,  has  stated  time  and  again  that  so  far  as  there  were  any  bases 
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for  the  complaints  that  have  gone  through  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
handliDg  of  aliens  at  Ellis  Island,  or  so  far  as  those  complaints  had 
any  foundation,  it  was  because  of  the  shortage  of  help  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  rapidly  handling  the  aliens.  Of  course  the  immigration 
movement  is  not  a  constant  flow,  but  they  come  in  bunches.  Two^ 
three,  or  four  ships  may  come  in  on  the  same  day  with  heavy  lists 
of  immigrants,  and  that  clogs  the  machinery.  They  have  sometimes 
had  to  wait  a  week  or  10  days  before  the  alien  could  have  his  case 
heard  before  the  boards  of  special  inquiry,  and  that  is  due  to  the 
shortage  of  help.  We  are  really  seriously  handicapped  for  help  in 
the  Inunigration  Bureau. 

SHORTAGE  OF  £QUIPMKNT  AT  IMMIGRATION  STATIONS. 

Our  port  equipment  at  the  principal  ports  is  not  adequate.    Ellis 
Island,  for  instance,  is  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  physically,  and  we 
are  improving  it.    It  has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last  year,  but 
we  have  not  the  physical  equipment  that  is  necessary  to  handle 
expeditiously  and  with  every  possible  comfort  the  aliens  who  come. 
There  is  no  possibility  at  Ellis  Island  of  giving  second-class  pas- 
sengers or  first-class  passengers,  who  very  often  are  of  a  type  who 
would  pay  if  the  could,  but,  of  course,  they  can  not  under  our  sys- 
tem— as  I  saj  there  is  no  possibility  of  giving  passengers  of  that 
type  who  desire  some  sort  of  privacy  or  segregation  what  they  should 
have  in  that  respect.    We  can  not  give  it  to  them  because  we  have 
not  the  equipment  or  the  room.    Our  immigration  stations  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  also  inadequate,  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  there  is 
one  that  requires  either  the  building  of  new  buildings  or  the  renting 
of  different  equipment.    We  have  felt  more  the  shortage  of  appro- 
priation in  the  Immigration  Sereice,  I  would  say,  than  we  have  in 
any  other  branch  of  our  service  in  the  past  year.    It  is  a  service 
that  you  can  not  regulate,  but  you  must  handle  all  the  business  that 
comes.    You  can  not  scale  it  down  and  say  you  will  handle  ^  much, 
as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  work  in  connection  with  women 
in  industry,  children  in  industry,  or  conciliation.    We  can  let  a  dis- 
pute go  into  a  strike  if  we  have  not  the  men  to  put  on  the  work,  but 
we  can  not  do  that  in  the  Immigration  Service,  and  we  must  man  the 
ports  of  entry  and  the  borders. 

DEPORTATION   OF  ALIENS. 

Again,  we  are  woefully  short  of  funds  with  which  to  deport  people 
who  should  be  deported.  We  had  at  one  time  last  year  at  New  York 
a  large  number  of  Chinese  seamen,  and  they  were  really  seamen  on 
shore  leave  under  the  seamen's  act.  They  were  unable  to  get  new 
employment,  and  they  were  there  more  than  60  days  in  violation  of 
the  law.  There  were  at  least  3,000  of  them,  according  to  our  own 
count,  and  estimates  by  Chinese  people  ran  as  high  as  5,000.  They 
were  alien  seamen  stranded  in  New  York  while  on  shore  leave,  and 
they  could  not  reship  for  any  foreign  ports,  and  there  they  were.  To 
deport  them  would  cost  nearly  $200  a  head,  and  if  there  were  3,000* 
of  them,  it  would  cost  over  $500,000  to  deport  them. 

Mr.  GRirnN.  How  did  you  handle  that  situation? 
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Mr.  Hekning.  As  shipping  has  improved,  some  of  them  have  re- 
shipped,  and  others  have  been  absorbed  in  the  industries  unques- 
tionably. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  the  seditious  element  been  largely  deported  ! 

Mr.  Henniko.  We  have,  of  course,  given  instructions  to  deport 
any  reds,  or  enemies  of  the  Government,  or  any  people  convicted  of 
crime,  or  of  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude,  and  people  danperous 
to  our  institutions  and  civilization,  and  to  society  generally.  We  give 
those  classes  preference  in  the  matter  of  deportation.  There  are  a 
^at  many  others  who  have  become  objects  of  charity,  or,  rather, 
have  become  public  charges  in  poorhouses  and  county  asvlums,  and 
who  are  otherwise  not  offensive,  except  that  they  are  pulmc  charges^ 
and  those  we  should  deport  if  we  had  the  means  with  which  to  do  it 
It  takes  money,  however,  to  do  that.  It  is  not  so  expensive  to  deport 
a  European  as  it  is  to  deport,  for  instance,  those  Chinamen  from 
New  York.  In  order  to  carry  them  to  China,  we  would  have  to 
send  them  by  rail  across  the  continent  and  then  on  the  sea  journe; 
across  the  Pacific.  The  lowest  figure  we  could  get  on  that  was  $75 
per  head,  by  sea  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  we  would  have  to  deliver 
them  at  the  Pacific  Coast*.  We  took  that  matter  up  with  the  Shipping 
Board.  It  would  cost  to  bring  them  to  the  shipping  point  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  approximately  $100  a  head.  When  we  deport  people 
to  Europe,  it  is  a  much  less  expensive  matter.  However,  we  can 
trim  somewhat  in  the  matter  of  deportations,  but  we  must  man  the 
land  borders.  If  we  should  take  our  present  personnel  on  the  Mexi- 
can  border  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tne  Pacific,  and  stretch 
them  out  equal  distances  apart,  there  would  be  only  one  man  for 
every  100  miles.  That  is  not  enough  to  really  protect  the  border. 
However,  they  have  done  verv  well  m  the  last  year,  and  I  think  that 
the  smuggling  of  unlawful  European  aliens  who  come  in  bv  way  of 
Mexico  has  b^  reduced  very  largely,  and  the  smuggling  of  Chinese 
has  also  been  reduced. 

Mr.  (jBXFwts.   How  about  the  smuggling  of  booze? 

Mr.  Hekninq.  We  are  not  in  that  game ;  although,  by  a  system  of 
cooperation  that  we  have  with  different  services,  if  our  men  catch 
anyone  bringing  in  booze,  they  take  them  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
revenue  forces. 

OPKBATION  07  XlCiaOBATION  TOSCE  ON  ICEZICAN  BOBDEB. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  your  force  distributed  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der! 

Mr.  Hekninq.  We  have  our  principal  headquarters  at  £1  Paso« 
and  we  have  men  stationed  wherever  there  is  a  border  point  or  cross- 
ing point.  They  are  not  all  practicable  ways  of  crossing.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  a  stretch  of  desert  west  of  El  Paso  for  100  mUes,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  cross  there,  because  thev  would 
have  to  travel  through  the  desert,  and  that  cannot  be  done  by  auto- 
mobile. It  is  a  barren  waste,  with  no  accommodations,  and  unless 
t^ey  have  a  caravan  to  carry  their  necessary  supplies,  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  live  and  pass  through  that  desert  waste. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  pomts  are  there  on  the  border  where 
smuggling  is  possible? 
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Mr.  Henniko.  Well,  east  of  El  Paso  smuggling  is  more  feasible 
i^Iian  it  is  west  of  £1 1'asa  There  the  line  is  along  the  Rio  Grande 
River,  and  they  can  cross  there  at  almost  any  place.  There  are  Mexi- 
cans living  on  the  Mexican  side,  scattered  alo^  there  on  ranches, 
Bjcxd  at  those  points  smuggling ,  takes  place.  The  Mexican  under- 
takes to  deliver  the  European  on  this  side  for  a  certain  amount  of 
Ddoney,  which  as  a  rule  is  all  the  alien  has,  and  he  rows  him  across 
Btnd  oeserts  him.  The  alien  left  on  this  side  must  go  somewhere  in 
order  to  live*.  He  must  go  where  there  is  a  human  habitation,  and 
very  frequently  we  find  him  there,  the  Americans  helping  us  to 
locate  them.  Now,  that  smuggling  has  been  very  largely  reduced, 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  of  tne  vigilance  of  our  men,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  the  island  of  Cuba  and  other  islands  in  that  neighbor- 
hood are  much  betterplaces  from  which  aliens  can  enter  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  We  sent  a  couple  of  men  to  Cuba,  and  they  re- 
port that  there  are  between  25,000  and  30,000  Chinese  coolies  on  the 
island  of  Cuba  waiting  opportunity  to  come  in,  and  there  are  as 
many  European  excess-quota  aliens,  debarred  aliens,  and  those  who 
had  been  refused  passports  by  their  own  Governments  trying  to 
enter.  They  take  tramp  steamers,  which  pay  no  attention  to  the 
regulations,  and  are  carried  in  that  way  to  Cuba.  I  am  told  that 
there  are  one  or  two  steamship  companies  that  have  been  organized 
in  Europe,  probably  with  American  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
ryin£:  the  overflow  of  refused  aliens  to  Mexico  and  especially  to  Cuba 
andthe  West  Indian  Islands.  There  they  are  endeavoring  to  come 
in,  and  that  requires  the  strengthening  of  our  force  at  all  points 
from*  Charleston  south,  around  Florida,  and  over  toward  New  Or- 
leans. There  is  a  great  deal  of  beach  alon^  the  Florida  coast,  on 
both  sides,  and  those  smugglers  bring  them  m  on  gasoline  launches 
and  flying  machines  and  land  them. 

IlCPBACnCABIUTT    OP    HAVING    nfMIORATIDN     09FICEB8    ASBt^E    OTHES    GOVXBN- 

ICENTAL  DUTIES. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  Is  the  prohibition  service  represented  at  almost  all  of 
those  points  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  I  suppose  it  is ;  but  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
its  method  of  organization.  Our  men  cooperate  with  the  prohibi- 
tion service  and  tne  revenue  service  under  an  arrangement,  and  they 
cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Ogden.  There  are  about  five  different  services  represented  at 
El  Paso.  I  have  been  to  El  Paso  several  times  and  have  been  across 
those  bridges.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  or  two  men  could  rep- 
resent all  of  those  services  at  El  Paso,  instead  of  having  men  for 
each  service. 

Mr.  Henning.  One  or  two  men  would  not  be  enough  to  carry  the 
point  there.  Our  own  force  of  field  men  there  consists  probably  of 
eight  or  ten  men.  They  have  to  go  up  and  down  from  El  Paso  in 
different  directions  when  they  get  information  of  people  about  to 
pass  over.  That  does  not  apply  alone  to  those  coming  through  El 
Paso.  We  do  cooperate  with  those  different  services,  but  you  will 
find  that  the  revenue  man  does  not  know  much  about  immigration 
law  and  the  immigration  man  does  not  know  much  about  revenue 
law.  They  are  poorly  paid  men  and  are  not  high-school  or  college 
graduates. 
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Mr.  OoDEK.  What  pay  do  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  The  pay  runs  to  about  $1,800  a  year.  They  start 
in  with  less. 

Mr.  GoMPERS.  Thev  start  in  at  $1,880. 

Mr.  Henkino.  I  should  say  that  the  average  is  $1,800.  Wc  give 
some  of  them  Ford  cars,  and  they  are  known  as  mounted  officers. 
They  used  to  have  horses  for  some  of  them.  In  Lower  California* 
for  example,  below  the  California  line,  a  lot  of  Chinese  were  brou^t 
in  under  the  Cantu  Government.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them 
down  there  at  one  time,  and  they  were  doing  well  in  the  cott<Mi  fields 
until  the  cotton  game  went  to  pieces,  and  then  they  tried  to  get  out. 
The  smugglers  carry  them  out  of  there  in  automobiles,  and  the  price 
is  anywhere  from  $250  to  $750  to  deliver  a  Chinaman  from  Lower 
California  to  a  certain  point  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco.  One  of 
our  men  made  a  very  bitter  complaint  because  our  men  had  Ford 
cars  only,  while  the  smugglers  had  Pierce  Arrows,  Cadillacs,  and 
other  powerful  cars.  He  says  that  when  they  get  in  front  of  the 
smugglers  with  the  Fords  tney  shunted  them  off  the  road,  and  if 
they  get  behind  them  thev  can  not  catch  them.  They  are  fellows  of 
good  practical  ability.  A  good  many  of  them  are  desert  men  and 
know  the  desert  game.  They  have  lived  in  the  desert,  but  when  yon 
get  them  outside  of  the  only  game  that  they  understand  and  try  to 
have  them  to  cover  the  revenue  and  prohibition  services,  besides 
their  own,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  lot  of  blunders  and  to  fi^et  into 
trouble.  The  man  with  a  quart  insists  upon  his  rights,  and  on  not 
being  searched  except  in  the  proper  way.  It  is  not  as  practicable  as 
it  would  seem  to  have  one  set  of  men  cover  all  the  different  services. 

COOFEBATION    BETWEEN    BXTEBATT    OT    imilBKATIOIV    AND    UmTED    STATES    OOIfBLL« 

ABSOAD. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  This  colony  that  we  have  and  which  is  changinfr 
in  character  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week  at  Ellis  Island 
is  made  up  largely  of  excess-quota  immigrants,  and  that  incites 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  some  means  of  solving  the 
problem  by  preventing  excess-quota  immigrants  from  being  biought 
into  this  country  by  tne  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Henning.  That  seems  to  oe  impracticable  under  the  existin^r 
law.  The  profit  on  aliens  is  so  great  that  the  steamship  companies 
will  take^  the  chance.  Funds  are  sent  to  the  immigrants  by  Ameri- 
can relatives,  and  they  are  all  willing  to  take  the  chance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this,  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  way  or  method  of  coordination  between  the  Immigration 
Bureau  here  and  our  consuls  abroad  at  the  points  of  embarkati<Hi 
by  which  they  would  be  notified  instantly  when  the  quota  of  any 
given  country  approaches  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Mr.  Henning.  There  is  to  some  extent.  Of  course  the  State  De- 
partment cooperates,  but  it  took  us  auite  a  while  to  convince  them 
that  they  should  do  what  they  are  doing.  They  tell  me  that  as  a 
matter  of  law,  or  international  law,  the  consul  has  no  right  to  Te> 
fuse  a  vis^  except  upon  a  ground  that  would  indicate  that  the  man 
described  in  the  passport  is  not  the  man  who  is  submitting  the  pass- 
port It  is  just  a  matter  of  identification,  and  they  daim  that, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  they  can  not  go  beyond  that.    They  claim  that 
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they  can  not  refuse  a  vise  arbitrarily  by  saying  that  the  quota  is 
exhausted.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  both  the  countries, 
take  the  position  that  it  is  up  to  their  nationals  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  take  a  chance. 

INFOBlfINO   STEAMSHIP   COMPANIES    OF    QUOTA- ALLOWANCE   STATUS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  but  the  thing 
that  I  have  particular  reference  to  is  information  to  the  steamship 
coinpanies. 

Mr.  Henniko.  They  are  notified  every  day. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  be  notified  that 
they  will  import  immigrants  from  certain  countries  for  which  the 
quota  is  exhausted  at  their  peril. 

Mr.  Hennino.  We  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  when  a  quota  runs  down  to  a  point 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  by  the  arrival  of  one,'two,  or  three 
shiploads  a  cablegram  to  the  shipping  companies  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  prevent  them  from  seeking 
to  land  immigrants  in  excess  of  the  quota  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  Hennino.  This  is  what  is  done :  We  give  the  quotas  oujt  every 
day  at  12  o'clock  noon  for  every  country,  and  they  know  how  the 
quotas  run. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  cable  that  information  abroad  to  the  ship 
companies? 

Mr.  Henning.  We  wire  that  to  each  of  our  ports,  and  we  turn  it 
over  to  the  representatives  in  Washington  of  all  the  passenger- 
carrying  steamship  companies.  As  you  know,  they  are  all  under  a 
contract  with  the  Government.  The  Washington  representative 
transmits  that  to  his  companies,  wherever  their  home  ports  are,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  those  companies  receive  that  notice.  That  infor- 
mation is  sent  every  day  to  the  European  ports,  and  the  State  De- 
partment sends  it  out  every  day  to  its  consuls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  there  is  no^  certainty  about  it,  so  far  as  the 
transmission  of  the  information  to  the  snipping  companies  abroad 
is  concerned,  is  there? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Of  course,  there  is  no  certainty  that  a  week  from 
now  or  10  days  from  now  the  q^uota  will  be  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  representative 
of  the  shipping  companies  will  transmit  the  information  by  cable  to 
the  ports  of  embarkation  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  We  are  informed  that  they  do  that.  They  tell  us 
that  they  do  that.  There  was  never  a  ship  that  brought  an  excess 
quota  that  did  not  Imow  when  it  sailed  from  the  last  port  that  it 
was  taking  a  long  chance.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  if  it  were 
only  one  or  two  in  excess ;  but  if  it  were,  we  will  say,  12  or  more  in 
excess. 

Mr.  GRnriN.  If  we  are  certain  that  they  have  that  knowledge 
brought  home  to  them,  it  raises  the  question  of  what  can  be  their 
motive  in  carrying  immigrants  in  excess  of  a  country's  quota. 

Mr.  Hennino.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  chance.  It 
is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  before  the  fine  was  provided. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  a  ship  sails  with  1,000  .people  in  excess  of  the 
quota,  that  would  entail  a  very  large  expense  upon  the  ship  com- 
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pany.    It  would  entail  a  heavy  expense  upon  them  in  the  event  thej 
should  be  ordered  to  carry  them  back. 

Mr.  Hbnnino.  They  would  not  carry  that  many  in  excess,  but 
they  will  take  chances  on  lOO^  we  will  say,  on  each  load.  The^  have 
an  organization  through  which  to  get  the  alien  in  touch  with  his 
relatives.  They  tell  them  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  bring  pressure 
'to  bear.  We  have  called  down  several  steamship  companies  for  the 
kind  of  wires  they  have  sent  out  to  relatives,  telling  them  to  get  busy 
and  try  to  jam  the  aliens  through.  They  are  behind  this  propanndt 
of  sob  stones  that  we  read,  lliere  is  a  tremendous  pressure  that  is 
brought  to  bear  by  them  throughout  the  country.  1  am  attaching 
as  part  of  the  record  a  copy  each  of  tiie  latest  daily  and  semimonthlj 
quota  reports. 

DaUy  quota  report,  noon^  November  2^  i922. 


Country  or  raglon  of  Urth. 


Africa ; 

Altenia 

ArmenlA  (  RusbUui)  . . 

AtlAntlc  islands 

Aostnlia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bonarabian  region. . 

Bulgaria 

Ctechoslovakia 

Danslg,  Free  City  of. 

Denmark 

Eastern  Qallda. 

Esthoolan  regioo . . . . 

Finland 

Flume,  Free  State  of 

Fnmee 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Italy 

LAtrian  region 

litlmanlan  region. . . 


Number 
admiss^ 

ble 
montbly, 


25 
58 

46 

24 

58 

1,490 

313 

558 

81 

2,871 

M 

1,124 

1,157 

270 

784 

14 

1,146 

13,521 

680 

1,128 

15 

8^411 

308 

462 


Number 

allotted 

during 

cuirent 

month. 


0) 
*51 
S46 

5 

^832 

233 

79 

2,471 

16 

280 

413 

11 

408 

8 

872 

3,102 


200 

12 

7.428 

123 

372 


Country  orregiOD  of  bfath. 


Luxembrug 

Memel  region 

Netherlands 

New    Zealand   and    Padflc 
ialente 

Norway 

other  Asia 

other  Europe 

Palestine 

Pinsk  region. 

Poland 

Portugat 

Rumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

BwitserlaiMl 

Syria 

Turkmr. 

United  EJngdom 

YugodaTia 

Total 


Number 


ble 
monthly. 


during 


10 

SO 
721 

16 

2,440 

M 

17 

M 

8f7 

4,216 


Ir 


4,000 
780 
180 
478 

l«r 

1. 


n,50l 


month. 


0) 


1 

2a 

•  IS 


M7 


54» 

2,«7 
4S§ 

073 
2,141 


814 

421 

in 


>  Szhaosted  for  year.  >  Reoponed.  *  KThamted  for 

Semimonthly  report,  to  November  1$,  1922. 


Country  or  region  of  birth. 


Monthly 
quota. 

Admitted 
Not.  1-15. 

Annual 
quota. 

Admitted 
Jnlyl- 
NoT.U. 

58 

27 

288 

2SB 

46 

34 

2S0 

200 

^'?S 

400 

7,461 

3,3» 

313 

208 

1,563 

1,S42 

61 

35 

302 

258 

2,871 

1,920 

14,^7 

12,005 

60 

7 

301 

80 

1,124 

174 

6,6» 

1,700 

784 

206 

3,«2l 

2,277 

14 

5 

71 

27 

1.146 

102 

5,720 

2,004 

13,521 

1,885 

67,607 

13,025 

660 

600 

3,204 

3.156 

1,128 

627 

5,638 

4,506 

teyesrJ 


Albania 

Armenia  (Russian). 

Austria. 

Bdgiam. 

Bulgsiia 

Csechoslovakia 

Danxig 

Denmark 

Finland 

Fhime 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 


^  After  all  charges  against  the  annual  quota  in  each  case  have  been  deducted, 
s  Exhausted  for  year.  • 


19 


1 

2,ai 
ft* 

3,^ 

l.*6 
44 

SJ,6T* 
^>  ^ 
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Semimonthly  report,  to  November  IS,  19tt — Continued. 


Country  or  region  of  birth. 


Iceland 

Italy 

Luxembure 

MemelRedon 

Netberlands 

Norway 

Poland 

£astem  QaUda 

Pinsk  Reglan 

Portugal 

Itaxnanla 

Bflssarabian  region 

Russia 

Bsthonlan  region 

Latvian  region 

Lithuanian  region 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdoin 

Yngoslavla 

Otber  Europe 

Palestine 

Syria 

Turkey 

Other  Asia 

Africa 

Atlantic  islands 

Australia 

New  Zealand  and  Padflc  islands 

Total 


Monthly 
quota. 


15 

8,411 

19 

30 

721 

2,440 

4,215 

1,157 

857 

493 

1,484 

568 

4,323 

270 

308 

4A2 

182 

4,006 

750 

15,468 

1,285 

17 

12 

185 

478 

16 

25 

24 

56 

16 


71,561 


Admitted 
Nov.  1-15. 


10 

6,193 

10 


168 

357 

1,683 

190 

397 

455 

461 

50 

1,424 

13 

89 

287 

182 

396 

256 

4,699 

745 

8 

9 

92 

472 

16 

22 


33 
10 


24,602 


Annual 
quota. 


75 

42,057 

92 

150 

3,607 

12,292 

21,076 

5,786 

4,284 

2,465 

7,419 

2,792 

21,613 

1,848 

1,540 

2,310 

912 

20,042 

3,752 

77,342 

6,426 

86 

57 

928 

2,388 

81 

122 

121 

279 

80 


857,803 


Admitted 
Julyl- 
Nov.  15. 


45 

38,572 

86 

22 

1,311 

3,719 

13,369 

1,419 

1,435 

2,408 

4,912 

274 

9,730 

95 

631 

1,897 

910 

6,231 

2,230 

32,737 

4,943 

76 

57 

747 

2,110 

80 

122 

50 

221 

53 


176,422 


Balance 
for  year. 


2,991 

125 

2,285 

8,462 

7,441 

4,278 

2,670 

35 

«,  tf44 

2,512 

11,430 

1,244 

887 

365 

44,482 
1,348 

0) 

124 
40 


?1 


54 

6 

11 


177,086 


1  Exhausted  for  year. 


PATMBNT   or   8X7BSI8TKNCE   <»*   KXCESB   QUOTA   AUEN8   BT   STKAMSHIP   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Gbiffik.  There  is  another  phase  of  it.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
sistence of  this  excess  quota  of  immigrants  at  our  ports  of  entry  is 
a  very  substfintial  factor.  It  must  cost  at  least  $2.50  or  $3  per  day 
for  the  subsistence  of  an  alien. 

Mr.  Henkixg.  It  is  not  that  high.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
amount,  but  it  is  less  than  $1. 

Mr.  Grxftin.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more  liberal  in  taking 
care  of  those  unfortunate  people,  and  I  think,  further,  that  we 
ou^ht  to  have  some  means  or  imposing  that  charge  upon  the  steam- 
ship companies. 

Mr.  Heknikg.  We  do  that. 

Mr.  Gbiffix.  I  mean  for  their  subsistence  while  here. 

Mr.  Henkikg.  That  is  bein?  done. 

Mr.  Gbiffik.  Do  you  bill  the  steamship  companies  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Hekning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  not  only  pay  the  return  fare  but  pay  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  aliens  while  detained  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  that  if  you  gave  the  excess  quota  immigrants 
a  little  more  liberal  treatment  ana  spent  two  or  three  dollars  per 
day  for  the  subsistence  of  an  alien,  the  steamship  companies  might 
be  dissuaded  from  brining  them  in. 

Mr.  Henning.  "The  difficulty  is  not  on  account  of  the  food  and 
the  things  that  we  can  charge  the  steamship  companies  for,  but  it  is 
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on  account  of  the  space,  room,  and  equipment.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
ever  put  an  immigration  station  on  an  island.  We  have  the  Angel 
Island  inamigration  station  at  San  Francisco,  which  was  a  horrible 
mistake.  We  have  no  room  on  Ellis  Island  to  expand.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  Ellis  Island  is  covered  by  building  and  side- 
walks, and  there  is  no  chance  for  the  alien  to  stretch  his  legs  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  means  a  tremendous  expense  to  the  Government 
to  maintain  a  caravansary  like  that. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir. 

IHrOBMIKO  mil lOKANT  OF  QUOTA  STATUS  BETOKK  SAILING. 

Mr.  Ogden.  Are  those  immigrants  given  the  benefit  of  this  in- 
formation as  to  whether  or  not  the  quotas  have  been  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Hbnnqto.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  regulations  are  posted  in  all  of 
the  languages  of  people  likely  to  pass  mrough  the  ports.  They  have 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  quotas,  and  the  consuls  know  the 
situation  as  to  the  quotas.  They  get  that  by  daily  cables,  and  thev 
warn  the  aliens.  In  many  cases  uiey  practically  refuse  visfe,  or  it 
amounts  to  a  refusal.  That  is  to  say,  they  try  to  talk  them  out  of  it 
and  tell  them  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  spend  $10  for  a  vise,  when 
the  chances  are  they  will  not  get  in.  Some  insist  upon  the  vises 
nevertheless. 

ITALIAN  IMHIORANTS. 

For  instance,  take  the  case  of  Italy :  Italy  controls  the  matter,  and 
we  have  no  excess  quota  difficulties  with  Italy.  The  ItaUan  authori* 
ties  know  our  immigration  laws  better  than  many  of  our  immigration 
inspectors.  They  take  some  chances  and  sometime^  crowd  the  mar- 
gin, but  we  never  have  any  excess  quota  difficulties  with  Italy. 

Mr.  Shebvb.  When  the  quota  is  exhausted,  how  do  you  determine 
whether  the  excess  arrivals  will  be  accepted? 

Mr.  Hbnning.  The  law  says  3.  per  cent,  and  that  means,  we  will 
say,  in  round  numbers  40,000  for  Italy.  . 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  if  they  should  all  come  in  one  month 

Mr.  Hennino  (interposing).  It  says  that  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  this  quota  shall  come  in  any  one  month,  so  that  not  more 
than  8,000  can  come  in  atiy  one  month  from  Italy.  Then,  there  are 
certain  exemptions,  as,  for  example,  returning  soldiers. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  If  8,0M)  came  from  Italy  this  month,  you  would  have 
the  right  to  receive  another  8,000  the  middle  of  next  months  and  f)r> 
on  during  the  year  i 

*       OBEEK   IMMIQBANT8. 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  why  the  Greek  liners  line  up  in 
the  harbor,  outside  of  Ellis  Island,  waiting  for  midnight  to  bring  in 
a  new  month.  Knowing  that  they  carry  immigrants  in  excess  of  the 
quota,  it  is  a  gamble  amone  them  as  to  which  will  win  out  and  which 
will  lose.  We  had  an  awfm  time  in  determining  just  when  an  anchor 
dropped  at  quarantine.  The  Western  Union  man  ,on  board  signal 
to  us  when  tney  anchor.  Two  ships  came  in  pretty  nearly  abreast, 
but  one  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  other,  although  it  started  three  davs 
after  the  other,  expecting  to  beat  the  first,  which  it  did.    However, 
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in  dropping  the  anchor  from  the  first  ship,  it  ^ot  caught,  and  the 
other  shipgot  its  anchor  down  first,  although  it  came  in.  100  feet 
behind,  n^nen  that  matter  came  to  the  oflSce,  there  was  an  awful 
line  of  argument. 

Mr.  GkStin.  How  did  you  cut  that  knot  ? 

Mr.  Hbnniko.  I  do  not  recall.  ITie  people  who  got  stuck  were  an 
American  outfit,  or  an  outfit  of  American  citizen  QreekB  who  were 
operating  the  ship,  and  we  helped  them  all  we  could.  It  would  have 
meant  bankruptcy'  to  them  if  they  had  got  stuck.  Just  how  it  was 
wound  up.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  think  we  carried  them  over  to  the 
next  montti,  and  penalized  the  line  for  a  month,  or  prevented  them 
from  bringing  the  full  quota  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Grifpin.  Have  you  authority  under  the  law  to  penalize  a 
steamship  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  do  not  know,  but  we  undertook  to  settle  it  that 
way  by  an  agreement  with  the  ship  men.  We  said,  "  We  will  charge 
it  to  next  month." 

Mr.  Shrevb.  What  would  you  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind :  Suppose 
a  Greek  who  has  lived  in  this  country  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
who  intends  to  liye  in  this  country,  returns  to  Greece  for  t4  purpose 
of  getting  married;  suppose  he  brings  his  wife  back  with  him,  and 
finds  that  the  quota  has  been  exhausted — does  he  have  to  wait  until 
next  month  ? 

Mr.  Hennino.  No,  sir;  not  if  he  had  been  here  for  seven  or  eight 
years  before  he  left,  and  had  returned  within  six  months.  Under 
those  circumstances  he  has  an  exemption  under  the  law  as  one  re- 
turning to  an  unrelinquished  domicile. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  whether  he  is  a  citizen  or  not? 

Mr.  Hbnxtng.  Yes,  sir;  an  alien  resident  may  teturn  to  his  unre- 
linquished domicile  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  quota.  He  is 
counted  against  the  quota,  but  if  the  quota  is  exhausted,  he  is  ad- 
mitted nevertheless.  Before  the  Cable  Act  was  enacted  a  few  months 
ago  his  wife  would  have  been  in  the  same  position,  but  now  she 
is  not  a  citizen  because  of  marmng  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  she  would  be  barred  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  that  very  thing  before  us. 
As  an  illustration  of  that,  an  American  alien  soldier,  or  resident 
soldier,  met  an  African-bom  English  woman  during  tne  war.  He 
came  over  here  and  was  naturalized,  and  then  two  days  afterwards 
cabled  and  sent  for  the  girl  to  meet  him  in  London  to  be  married. 
He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it,  and 
we  told  him  we  were  afraid  that  there  would  be  difficulty  for  his 
wife,  because  his  wife  would  not  be  a  citizen  by  the  marriage,  and 
the  British  South  African  quota  has  been  exhausted.  He  went  over 
and  found  that  under  the  English  law  the  girl  was  an  American 
citizen,  while  under  the  American  law  she  was  not.  The  English 
authorities  would  not  give  her  a  passport,  because  they  held  she  was 
not  a  British  subject.  What  they  finally  did  about  it  1  do  not  know. 
In  addition  to  that  fact,  however,  she  was  in  excess  of  the  quota  from 
British  South  Africa,  and  we  told  him  that  she  could  not  come  in. 
The  quota  law  is  just  as  mandatory  as  the  law  against  Chinese 
coolies  and  John  Barleycorn. 
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BEnBBBNGSB  TO  CERTAIN  CIiA.8BE6  OF  ALIENS. 

Mr.  Griffix.  How  do  you  handle  such  a  situation  as  this :  Where 
a  country's  quota  is  exhausted  for  the  current  month  and  a  vessel 
comes  in  carrying  a  number  of  immigrants  from  the  country  for 
which  the  quota  is  exhausted,  do  you  order  the  deportation  of  the 
excess,  or  do  you  permit  them  to  stay  here  until  the  end  of  the 
month  and  then  admit  them  in  the  next  month's  quota? 

Mr.  Hbnning.  As  a  matter  of  law,  we  probably  could  charge  them 
to  the  next  month,  although  that  is  a  mooted  question.  The  solicitor 
and  I  have  wrangled  over  it,  and  I  have  asked  him  not  to  decide 
it  because  it  would  only  raise  a  lot  of  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of 
administrative  regulation,  we  hold  that  if  you  are  in  excess  of  the 
quota  for  this  month  you  must  return  and  get  in  line,  because  we 
can  not  disturb  the  quotas  by  allotting  to  them  the  excess  from  the 
month  before.  As  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the  shipping  interests  and 
to  the  consuls  who  have  to  deal  with  this  movement  of  aliens,  we 
have  direc^d  by  regulation  that  the  preference  provided  by  the  law 
shall  be  given  as  far  as  possible  to  the  wives  or  nusbands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  or  of  lawfuilv  domiciled  aliens,  the  minor  children  of 
domiciled  aliens,  and  the  Brothers,  sisters,  and  aged  i>arents  of  such 
classes.  The  question  was,  How  will  you  ffive  effectiveness  to  that 
provision  of  the  law?  As  a  lawyer,  I  sav  that  you  must  give  eff^ect 
to  every  provisdon  of  an  act  if  you  possibly  can.  Therefore  we  have 
worked  out  regulations  providmg  that  those  who  have  a  preference 
under  the  act  shall  be  given  temporary  admission  until  the  next 
month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  charge  them  up  against  the  next  month's  quota  t 

Mr.  Henning.  If  they  come  in  JTuly,  we  give  them  temporary  ad- 
mission, not  until  August  but  until  the  1st  of  September,  so  that  the 
shipping  interests  may  be  on  notice.  They  might  not  know  at  the  end 
of  July  what  the  quota  would  be  for  August,  and  for  that  reason  we 
carry  them  over  really  for  60  days. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  hold  them  in  the  meantime  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  No,  sir ;  we  admit  them  under  bond  as  temporarily 
admitted  aliens.  I  do  not  know  that  we  really  have  that  power,  but 
in  the  absence  of  a  decision  of  the  courts  to  the  contrary  we  have  so 
ruled,  and  that  is  the  only  practicable  way  of  giving  effect  to  the 
preference  that  Congress  intended  to  give  these  classes. 

Mr.  Ogden.  What  are  the  conditions  of  a  bond  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  It  is  an  ordinary  $6,000  bond,  furnished  usually  by 
relatives,  but  if  they  can  not  furnish  that  we  take  their  own  personal 
bond,  because  they  are  going  to  be  charged  off  on  the  first  of  the  next 
month.  They  are  periectly  admissible  in  every  other  way,  because 
they  have  passed  the  physical  test,  the  mental  test,  and  every  other 
test  required  for  admission,  and  the  question  of  quota  is  the  only  one 
involved.  For  instance,  there  is  a  man  who  has  lived  here  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  his  wiie  comes  in.  She  is  at  the  port  asking  admis- 
sion, but  is  in  excess  of  quota.  What  will  you  do  ?  We  admit  lien 
take  a  bond,  and  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  which  she  i> 
charged,  she  is  marked  off  the  books. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  called  my  attention  to  the  length  of  hours  of  im- 
migration employees.  I  think  the  hours  will  average  all  right,  tl- 
though  sometimes,  at  these  big  ports,  they  work  16  and  18  hours  t 
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day,  but  it  is  not  every /lay,  and  I  think  they  try  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  lawful  hours.  Our  boys  on  the  border  sometimes  travel  all 
night  to  catch  these  smugglers,  but  we  try  to  make  it  up  to  them  by  a 
shorter  day  the  next  day. 

BXTBSISTENCE  OF  ALIENS  AT  IMMIGRATION   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  subsistence  of 
the  immigrants  detained  at  Ellis  Island.  Does  the  Government  feed 
them  itself  or  through  a  contract  with  some  oile  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  The  Ellis  Isdand  contract  is  different  from  any 
other  contract,  and  that  is  largely  because  of  its  size.  It  is  a  cost- 
plus  system.  We  contract  with  a  manager  to  operate  it.  We  furnish 
certain  equipment  and  he  furnishes  certain  equipment  He  hires  the 
folks  and  makes  an  accounting,  and  then  we  pay  the  bills,  charging 
so  much  of  those  bills  as  is  collectible  to  whoever  owes  them,  and  it 
is  mostlv  the  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  selects  and  buys  the  food  ? 

Mr.  Hbnning.  This  manager,  who  is  hired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  immigration  law.  At  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  smaUer  ports  we  call  for  bids  for  feeding  the  immigrants,  giving 
them  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper.  We  make  the  menus;  that  is, 
the  menus  for  white  folks,  for  Chinese  or  Japs,  and  at  Ellis  Island 
and  the  larger  ports  we  furnish  a  Kosher  or  Hebrew  service.  They 
submit  bids  and  it  is  a  matter  of  clean-cut  contracting  outside  of  New 
York;  at  New  York  we  run  it  ourselves  through  a  recognized  caterer 
or  expert  in  that  line  of  service.  He  gets  a  small  payment  per  month 
as  salary,  plus  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  business  that  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  the  prices  for  subsistence  at  New  York  com- 
pare with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Hennino.  They  are  very  much  the  same.  The  cost  of  a  meal 
in  New  York  varies  with  the  number  fed.  You  see,  when  they  have 
2,000  people,  on  an  average,  for  a  month  they  get  a  lower  rate  than 
if  they  have  only  500. 


STATEMENT  BHOWINO  COMPAKATIVE  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE  AT  VABIOUS  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Could  you  prepare  a  table  showing  the  comparative 
cost  of  subsistence  at  the  various  places? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  western  coast  it  costs  less,  as  a 
rule,  to  feed  the  immigrants  than  on  the  east  coast,  because  living  is 
cheaper  in  the  West  and  foods  are  cheaper.  The  statement  requested 
is  attached. 

Cost  of  meals  furnished  aliens  hy  D,  T,  Magotoan,  commissary  contractor  at 
EUis  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  during  the  fiscal  year  1922, 


1921. 

Per  meal. 

Jnly $0. 1971 

August .  1826 

September .  1886 

October .  1917 

November .  2006 

December .  2098 


1922. 


Per  meal. 


January |0. 8346 

February .  3498 

Marcb .  2981 

April .  2647 

May .  2502 

June .  2661 


The  average  cost  per  meal  during  the  above  period  was  $0.243lA. 
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Actual  cost   of  me<Us   furnished  at  immigration  stations  durinff   the   fUesl 

year  1922.  • 

ATLANTIC  00A8T  FOBTB. 

Per  ohaL 

Ellis  Island *-h $0. 243 

Boston .250 

Philadelphia : 

breakfast .250 

Dinner .30i> 

Supper .251) 

New  Orleans .  300 

PACIFIC  COAST  PORTS. 

San  Francisco: 

Japanese  and  Koreans .090 

Chinese .IdO 

Non-Asiatic .  110 

Seattle .iei> 

Honolulu : 
Asiatic — 

Breakfast .ia» 

Dinner .  200 

Supper .  .  15H 

Non-Asiatic — 

Breakfast .  20i» 

Dinner 250 

Supper .  250 

Cabin- 
Breakfast .  3Si 

Dinner .  90ii 

.  Supper .  40H 

MEXICAN  BOBDEB. 

El  Paso .  a> 

Laredo ,29u 

'  Average  cost. 

Mr.  Griftin.  Is  the  character  of  food  the  same  at  all  of  the 
ports? 

Mr.  Henninq.  Yes,  sir;  substantially. 

Mr.  Grutin.  In  preparing  these  menus  for  white  people  you 
adopt  one  definite  plan  of  menu  ? 

Mr.  Henning.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  prepared  here  in  the  bureau, 
so  they  are  uniform.  Our  meals  at  Ellis  Island  ran  about  18  or  19 
cents  apiece  last  year,  and  they  are  good  meals. 

Mr.  CxRiFFiN.  And  that,  is  on  the  cost-plus  plan? 

Mr.  Hennino.  Yes,  sir.  Our  contract  at  San  Francisco  will 
average  about  15  cents  per  meal,  breakfast  and  lunch  usually  being 
cheaper  than  the  dinner. 

AVEBAOB  TIME  SPENT  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND  BY  IMMI(»ANTfl. 

Mr.  Ogden.  What  is  the  average  .time  an  immigrant  is  detained 
before  he  is  admitted? 

Mr.  Henning.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  way  of  averaging 
that.  Sometimes  they  come  in  lots  that  go  right  through  without 
any  trouble.  When  immigrants  come  from  northern  or  western 
European  countries,  where  the  auota  is  never  exhausted  and  where 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  in  good  pnysical  condition,  and  usually  can 
read,  a  whole  ship's  load  goes  through  Ellis  Island  in  a  few  hours. 
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Mr.  Ogden.  Is  that  the  usual  case? 

Mr.  Hexxixg.  That  is  true  of  northern  and  western  types  of 
immigrants,  but  when  they  come  from  southern  and  eastern 
P^urope  the  delays  are  longer  because  of  quota  problems  and  also 
l)ecause  everything  connected  with  them  must  go  through  inter- 
preters. When  passengers  come  in  who  talk  the  language  they 
handle  them  very  rapidly.  The  doctors  will  <letermine,  as  they 
watch  them  w^alk  oif  the  plank,  who  is  to.  ste])  aside  for  more 
definite  and  detailed  examination.  They  do  that  by  merely  look- 
ing at  them.  The  percentage  of  those  who  have  to  be  thoroughly 
examined  from  southern  and  eastern  F^urope  is  greater  than  the  per- 
centage-from  northern  and  western  Europe. 

PHYSICAL     EXAMINATIONS     OF     IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Do  you  follow  the  plan  of  examining  them  on  the 
ship? 

Mr.  Hexxixg.  No;  although  first-class  passengers  are  examined 
on  the  ship.  I  think  it  is  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  to  accept  the  report  of  the  ship's  physician  as  to 
first-class  passengers.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
furnishes  the  medical  service;  it  is  not  in  our  department  and 
not  under  our  control. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Then  all  immigrants,  other  than  first  class,  have 
to  go  through  the  hopper  at  Ellis  Island? 

Mr.  Hexxixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffix.  They  have  to  pass  off  the  ship,  go  to  Ellis  Island, 
and  then  the  examination  is  conducted  there? 

Mr.  Hexxixg.  Yes,  sir.  Our  commissioner  at  New  York  is  in- 
clined to  recommend  that  first-class  passengers  go  to  Ellis  Island, 
too,  because  it  has  gotten  to  be  the  practice  to  buy  first-class  pas- 
sage rather  than  second-class  or  third-class  when  the  alien  antic- 
ipates some  trouble. 

Mr.  OoDEX.  I  wish  you  would  state  just  how  an  immigrant  is 
admitted  and  what  examination  is  conducted? 

Mr.  Hexxixg.  Of  course,*  I  have  never  had  any  part  in  the  work 
at  the  ports,  but  you  take  Ellis  Island,  which  in  a  sense  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  them.  We  know  before  the  ships  come  in,  at  least  two 
or  three  days  before,  how  many  immigrants  they  carry,  getting  that 
information  by  radio.  A  ship  will  dock  at  its  regidar  dock  and  thev 
will  inquire  of  us,  "When  can  w^e  bring  over  the  immigrants?  •'  if 
ever}'thing  is  clear,  we  tell  them  to  bring  tliem  immediately ;  but  if 
we  are  full  they  have  to  wait  until  the  afternoon  or  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  ships  at  New  York  operate  certain  barges;  the  immigrants 
are  loaded  from  an  ocean  liner  into  these  barges  and  taken  to  Ellis 
Island;  they  are  taken  there,  unloaded,  and  they  file  into  a  great 
big  room,  where  they  go  through  what  we  call  primary  inspection. 
We  have  a  long  room  with  benches  where  they  all  sit  down.  Then 
we  have  probably  6,  8,  or  10  gates  where  are  located  the  men  who, 
are  known  as  jjrimary  inspectors.  The  immigrants  submit  their 
papers  and  their  medical  tags  to  them — having  already  been  ])ri- 
marily  inspected  medically — and  if  everything  is  all  riglit  and  clear 
tliey  go  right  through  and  are  guided  into  a  certain  alleyway  which 
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leads  them  to  those  who  are  discharced.  There  they  meet  their  rela- 
tives and  they  take  the  next  ferry  irom  Ellis  Island  to  New  Y4>rk. 
unless  their  railroad  tickets  have  been  bought  and  their  destination 
is  known,  in  which  case  we  j^end  them  to  the  different  railroad 
stations. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  The  physical  exnminatiim  is  conducted  on  the  uthe: 
side,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Henxino.  No;  although  the  various  steamsliip  conipanit^ 
examine  them  as  a  matter  of  protection  in  order  to  know  they  are 
not  carrying  diseased  aliens  who  would  clearly  be  rejected.  But.  of 
course,  their  examination  is  not  as  careful  as  our  examination.  Our 
medical  men  size  them  up  as  they  file  out  from  the  barge  and  they 
give  them  a  very  quick  examination.  They  think  they  can  tell 
whether  anyone  is  all  right  or  not  in  that  way,  but  if  they  are  in 
doubt  they  put  them  to  one  side,  after  which  they  give  them  a  more 
thorough  examination.  Then,  after  thumping  their  diests  an<i 
going  through  the  usual  tests  and  they  want  to  go  still  further,  thev 
take  them  to  a  room  wher^  they  are  stripped.  For  example..  I  ha<l 
a  physician  at  New  Orleans  report  to  me  that  a  man  came  by  him 
whose  color  he  thouffht  was  wrong ;  he  put  him  to  one  side  antf  went 
through  every  possible  test,  but  could  not  find  anything  wron|2^  with 
him.  He  said  he  felt  there  was  something  wrong  by  reason  of  thf 
peculiar  look  of  the  skin,  and  he  had  him  strip  to  the  waist  and  gave 
him  all  the  different  tests,  but  could  find  nothing.  Finally,  he  ma<it* 
him  strip  entirely  and  he  found  that  three  toes  of  one  foot  nad  rotte*! 
off  from  leprosy ;  the  only  bad  spot  on  the  man  was  in  these  toes,  anu 
it  was  a  clear  case  of  leprosy.  A  great  many  aliens,  no  doubt,  come 
in  who  should  not  come  in  because  they  are  physically  defective  or 
carry  disease,  and  those  things  are  sometimes  missed,  but  I  think  th« 
system  is  95  per  cent  efficient  at  Ellis  Island.  However,  that  is  n<< 
true  of  some  of  our  ports,  and  w^e  discuss  that  in  our  annual  refxirt. 
You  take  Poi-to  Kico;  there  is  hardly  any  medical  examination  tlier^, 
and  at  some  of  our  smaller  ports  there  is  no  equipment  for  meflicai 
examination.  That  is  about  the  routine.  Some  of  them  get  throu;:!: 
in  an  hour  and  some  do  not  get  through  in  a  month. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Then,  if  there  is  any  (inestion  alK>nt  their  admiKvion. 
a  board  sits  upon  them? 

Mr.  HENXiX(i.  If  the  primary  inspector  finds  there  is  any  ^|ue^ti<»^ 
at  all,  he  tells  them  to  step  to  one  side;  then  they  go  l)ef<ire  a  lK)ar»i 
of  special  inquiry  consistmg  of  three  men.  That  l)oard  calls  wit- 
nesses, allows  them  to  call  tli^ir  relatives,  and  takes  testimony  a>  i" 
whatever  point  may  be  involved.  That  board  makes  up  a  rptf»ni 
and  decides  whether  they  are  admissible  or  not.  If  they  do  not  i«i- 
iiiit  them,  they  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  I^lior. 

Mr.  (iiUFFix.  That  board  generally  decides  instanter? 

Mr.  Hexxixo.  Yes. 

Mr.  (liUFFix.  Right  on  the  spot? 

Mr.  Hkxxix(j.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  (iuiFFix.  Then  they  file  an  ap[>eal  and  that  goes  to  Wa».l»- 
ington? 

Mr.  Hexxixu.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  OouEN.  How  long  does  that  take  you? 

Mr.  Hennixg.  Well,  I  asked  about  that  the  (»ther  day  and  four! 
that  the  average  of  an  Ellis  Island  appeal  3  years  ago  was  from  10  iU}> 
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to  S  weeks,  but  they  tell  me  they  have  now  gotten  it  down  to  about 
->  (laya  That  is  accomplished  primarily  through  the  board  of  re- 
view we  have  established. 

Mr.  OiJDEx.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  pretty  good  service. 

Air.  Henxinq.  Yes,  sir;  a  statement  of  the  proposed  allotment  of 
the  estimated  appropriation  for  1924  is  attached. 

Proponed  alMmcnt  of  the  aiiiiroj^rintion,  "  f'ixin'tt.ses  of  iicifiilatiny  I  mm  it/rat  ion, 

192 Ji,"  bv  objects  of  cj'iHinliture. 

Personal    services .$^.200,000.00 

Supplies  and  materials 182,700.00 

Subsistence  and  support  of  persons 100,000.00 

<  Communication    service 27,000.00 

Travel  expenses 300,000.00 

Transportation  of  tilings 4,000.00 

Printing  and  binding 2,500.00 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices  (service) 300.00 

P'urniifliing  of  heat,  llglit,  power,  water,  and  electricity  (service)—  35.000.00 

Rents 74,000.00 

Repairs  and  alterations 41,000.00 

Special  and  niiscenaneons  current  expenses 4,000.00 

Burial  expenses 1 3,000.00 

Equipment 24,000.00 

Itefunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 2,500.00 

Total 3,000,000.00 


Wednesday,  November  29,  1922. 

barn  eg  at  lighthouse,  n.  j. 

STATEMEITT  OF   ME.    OEOEGE   S.    PUTNAM,    COMMISSIOKEE 

OF   LIGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Putnam,  some  gentlemen  appeared  before  the 
committee  a  few  days  a^o  insisting  upon  some  protection  work  at 
Bamegat  Lighthouse.  You  moII  recall  that  this  matter  came  in  last 
year  as  a  supplemental  estimate  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  not  acted  upon.  Congressman  Appleby  and 
others  are  very  insistent  at  the  present  time  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  toward  the  protection  of  this  lighthouse,  and  before  taking 
any  action,  we  want  to  hear  what  your  uiought  is  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter,  as  stated,  was  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  a  special  document  last 
March,  and  an  item  of  $100,000  for  the  protection  of  Barnegat  Light- 
house was  included  in  a  deficiency  bill  m  the  Senate,  but  in  the  con* 
ference  action  on  that  bill  the  item  was  omitted.  The  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  that  time  covered  the  situation  as  to  this 
matter,  I  think,  rather  clearly,  and  it  stated  the  reasons  for  protect* 
ing  the  lighthouse  and  also  the  reasons  why  such  a  large  expenditure 
at  this  place  mi^ht  not  be  fully  warranted.  However,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  did  not  recommend  this  appropriation.  This  year  it 
has  not  been  included  in  the  budget.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  finest 
mascmry  towers  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  historic  interest,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  that  neighborhood.  They  naturaUy  are  loath  to  see  any- 
thing happen  to  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  our  appropriations  are  madf 
specifically  for  the  upkeep  of  the  system  of  aids  to  navigation,  an«! 
tnat  the  necessity  for  this  tower,  from  the  navigational  standpoint 
is  not  nearly  so  ^eat  now  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  built.  Tnat  b 
true,  because  with  the  building  of  lai^er  vessels  and  faster  vessel- 
they  keep  further  away  from  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  coastwi^^ 
traffic  now  passes  a  nlimber  of  miles  off  the  coast,  using  the  aids  x* 
navigation  which  are  placed  further  off,  such  as  a  large  gas  huo\ 
which  we  maintain  about  4  miles  off  the  coast  at  Bamegat.  There  i- 
no  doubt  that  there  should  be  maintained  some  light  at  Bamc^a* 
Inlet,  but  we  believe  that  this  actual  need  for  a  light  at  the  eiitran<'* 
to  that  inlet  could  be  supphed  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the  prolv 
able  cost  of  protecting  the  old  tower.  An  estimate  has  been  madi 
of  $100,000  for  building  a  jetty  and  stone  wall  around  the  preseii* 
foundation,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  that  would  afford  full  pi»r- 
manent  protection  at  this  site.  We  would  hope  that  it  would  savt 
the  tower  for  sometime,  but  we  feel  that  the  permanent  protectior. 
of  the  tower  for  many  years  might  cost  much  more  than  that.  A 
steel  tower  on  another  site  back  from  the  beach  could  be  erected  u 
take  the  place  of  the  present  tower  for  a  considerably  less  amoun' 
than  that  proposed  for  the  protection  of  the  old  tower.  A  st«'. 
tower  100  feet  high  can  be  placed  in  this  locality  for  somethins:  hkt 
$10,000.  The  estimate  of  $100,000  is  based  upon  plans  made  h< 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Th- 
plans  have  been  revised  by  us,  and  we  believe  that  is  the  best  u>* 
perhaps,  that  could  be  made  of  this  amount  if  it  is  available,  llo^- 
ever,  our  real  feeling  is  that  probably  a  still  greater  amount  wouhi  h* 
necessary  to  insure  permanent  protection  for  that  tower. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  examined  the  plan,  have  you  not,  tlin 
was  submitted  by  the  New  Jersey  people  ? 

Mr.  Pltnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  plans  have  been  examined  and  re\ix^ 
to  some  extent  in  our  office,  and  if  that  amount  is  available^  we  Ik^ 
lieve  that  probably  that  would  be  the  best. way  to  use  it — that  u^ 
to  build  this  stone  wall.  We  have  already  expended  at  this  si:« 
something  like  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  in  recent  years,  an«. 
the  town  of  Bamegat  has  also  expended  some  money,  but  i\u*^ 
works  have  been  largely  destroyed.  The  difficulty  there  is  not  (*nh 
from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  direct  storm  action,  but  also  by  tlit 
strong  currents  which  run  in  and  out  of  Bamegat  Bay.  Barne^rai 
Bay  IS  a  very  lai^e  body  of  water,  and  the  whole  tidal  action,  tht 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  in  this  bay,  is  effected  by  the  water  whu  • 

froes  in  and  out  through  the  Inlet,  past  the  point  where  the  tower  i- 
ocated.  Therefore,  the  cutting  of  the  beacn  has  been  due  to  thi>^ 
two  causes — the  storm  action  and  the  current  action.  That  has  hot*r 
going  on  for  many  years.  The  present  tower  is  the  second  lighthou- 
established  at  that  point.  The  first  one  was  built  in  1835  an<i  wn- 
destroyed  23  years  later.     The  present  tower  was  built  in  1858. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understood  from  the  testimonv  the  other  day  t:i..* 
this  is  a  sort  of  ancient  landmark  that  is  used  by  the  mariners  n^  ^ 
fixed  point  to  direct  them  at  sea. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  one  of  the  principal  coast  U*:}it> 
We  have  various  grades  of  lights,  and  this  is  one  of  the  imporuint 
coast  lights.  The  next  one  north  of  this  is  Navesink.  and  tne  nt>.\: 
one  south  is  Absecon  Inlet,  at  Atlantic  Citv.     Between  those  li^iii^ 
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tUere  are  some  minor  lights,  but  this  is  one  of  the  principal  coast 
lights. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  the  mariners  traversing  the  sea  at  that 
point  use  this  light  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Undoubtedly  they  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent, 
V>iit,  as  I  have  stated,  on  account  of  ships  being  built  of  greater  draft 
and  greater  speed,  they  keep  farther  oft  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  considerable  coastwise  trade  there,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  traffic  from  New  York  south  goes 
along  that  coast,  but  quite  a  little  distance  off. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  light  there  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  a  li^ht  should  certainly  be 
maintained  there  for  the  local  use  at  that  mlet.  I  think  that  the 
need  of  the  light  for  coastwise  shipping  is  much  less  now  than  when 
the  tower  was  originally  built,  oecause  we  are  now  maintaining 
other  aids  to  navigation.  For  instance,  we  maintain  a  lighted  buoy 
4  miles  off  the  coast  at  that  point,  and  there  are  lightships  off  the 
Delaware  capes.  The  coastwise  ships  follow  the  outside  course 
principally,  and'  hence,  do  not  use  the  old  coast  lights  nearly  as  much 
as  they  once  did.  The  greatest  need  of  shipping  there  is  for  fog  sig- 
nals, but,  of  course,  there  is  no  use  in  havmg  a  fog  signal  at  Bar- 
negat.  A  fog  signal  there  would  be  practically  of  no  use  to  shipping, 
because  the  track  of  the  vessels  is  5  or  6  miles  off  the  shore,  and 
the  fog  signal  could  not  be  heard  except  under  unusual  conditions. 
Mr.  Ogden.  Do  you  think  that  the  other  aids  to  navigation 
there  are  sufficient  without  this  lighthouse  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  the  hearing,  I  certainly  think 
that  we  should  maintain  some  light  for  the  Bamegat  Inlet,  and  if 
anything  should  happen  to  this  light,  we  would  not  be  able  to  give 
that  protection.  Our  idea  was  to  erect  a  steel  tower  there,  which 
could  be  done,  to  furnish  a  light  for  the  entrance,  and  that  would  be 
of  use  to  the  coastwise  traffic  also.  In  mv  opinion  this  light  on  a  steel. 
tower  would  sufficiently  meet  the  needs  of  navigation  for  a  shore 
light  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Appleby.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  money  spent 
so  far,  especially  by  the  city  of  Barnegat,  was  not  for  work  oi  a  per- 
manent character.  I  explained  in  my  previous  testimony  that  the 
pilings  were  not  of  sufficient  length  and  were  not  put  down  far 
enough  to  withstand  the  storms,  but  that  despite  that  fact  the  part 
of  the  cribbing  that  is  left  there  and  also  the  part  which  is  out  in 
Bam^at  Bay  are  holding  a  good  deal  of  sand.  I  presume  I  have  been 
there  since  you  were  there,  as  I  was  there  last  sununer,  and  the  beach 
is  making  both  ways;  it  is  making  from  the  inlet  as  well  as  from  the 
ocean.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  cribbing,  as  they  term  it,  had  been 
of  very  heavy  piling  they  would  have  gotten  some  sand  and  that  it 
would  have  stayed  there  all  right,  and  that  the  storms  would  not 
have  knocked  it  out.  Do  you  not  think  the  work  was  of  too  light  a 
character,  that  is,  that  the  timbers  used  were  not  heavy  enough  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  work  that  has  been  done  there, 
in  connection  with  that  cribbing,  has  been  too  light  to  withstand  the 
storms. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Another  point  which  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this: 
Who  put  the  stones  in  there?  Do  you  recall  who  was  the  con- 
tractor ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  No;  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Appleby.  The  stone  wall  from  which  we  have  copied  th€«^ 
plans  is  a  stone  wall  running  from  Seabright  clear  up  around  Sand} 
Hook.  The  wall  at  Seabright  was  built  by  the  municipality,  mk 
from  a  point  opposite  the  twin  lights  at  the  Highlands  tne  Croverr- 
ment  has  built,  i  should  think,  two  or  three  miles  of  heavy  stone  will 
and  that  wall  was  built  by  the  same  man  who  drafted  these  plazb 
Mr.  Howland.  That  wall  has  stood  up  very  well,  has  made  beaon  m 
has  protected  Sandy  Hook  from  being  washed  out,  as  it  is  a  very 
narrow  point  of  land.  This  stone  waU  proposition  is  based  on  tbr 
same  plan,  namely,  of  having  big  stones  at  the  bottom,  with  a  solio 
foundation,  and  then  building  up  a  riprap,  as  they  term  it,  whkl 
will  give  a  permanent  wall,  i  thmk  the  money  that  was  spent  thfrr 
preliminary  was  wasted  because  the  gentleman  who  did  the  work  di<: 
not  understand  it;  apparently  his  foundation  was  not  right,  becan^^ 
instead  of  having  the  wall  upright  it  is  spread  aroimd,  and  vet  erer 
at  that  it  has  gathered  sand. 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  shoul<l  n^l^ 
that  there  are  two  important  differences  between  the  work  donr 
near  Sandy  Hook  and  tnat  proposed  at  Bamegat.  The  Sany  Hook- 
Sea  Girt  work  is  a  continuous  shore  protection  covering,  as  statoo 
some  7  or  8  miles  of  nearly  straight  sea  beach,  and  it  involved  tr 
expenditure  of  some  millions  of  dollars.  At  Bamegat  the  estimstr 
provides  for  only  500  feet  of  wall  and  there  is  serious  danger  of  th* 
currents  or  the  sea  cutting  in  behind  this  small  stretch  of  protect  ittc 
The  Sandy  Hook  wall  is  subjected  mainly  to  direct  wave  action  onh 
while  at  Bamegat  there  are  very  strong  tidal  currents  in  addition. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  take  it  from  Mr.  Putnam's  testimony  that  he  (!<••- 
not  think  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  or  for  that  matter  aov 
appropriation,  will  be  adequate  to  sufRciently  safeguard  this  light- 
house. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  not  say  any  appropriation,  because  I  l>elievr 
it  would  be  possible  to  spend  enough  money  to  preserve  that  tower 
but  I  feel  that  the  proposed  appropriation  of  $100,000  wiU  not  insurr 
the  permanent  preservation  oi  the  old  Bamegat  Liriithouse. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  point  of  this  question  is  this:  Whether  the  light- 
house is  sufficiently  important  for  navigation  to  warrant  any  expendi- 
ture for  its  preservation,  and  if  the  light  is  indispensable  and  can  not  br 
substituted  by  anjr  other  expedient  or  plan  I  think  we  ought  to  spMid 
whatever  money  is  necessary.  Now,  you  said  that  $100,000  wa- 
put  on  the  deficiency  bill  in  the  Senate  last  year  but  stricken  out  in 
conference.  Was  that  $100,000  put  in  with  your  consent  or  up»»n 
your  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  we  did  not  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  still  take  the  same  stand  to-day  that  vou 
did  then,  you  do  not  recommend  this  $100,000  appropriation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  light  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  not  recommend  it  from  the  point  of  vie* 
of  the  needs  of  navigation,  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  think  th«> 
needs  of  navigation  can  be  reasonably  taken  care  of  there  throu^:' 
a  considerably  less  expenditure. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  you  substitute? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  idea  is  to  maintain  this  tower  as  long  as  we  ca* 
and  it  may  be  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  the  present  Ught  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  tower  becomes  so  endangered  that 
we  think  it  should  be  abandoned  for  the  safety  of  the  keepers,  or 
for  any  other  reason,  our  idea  is  to  erect  a  steel  tower  there,  unless 
Congress  gives  us  some  other  directions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  height  of  the  present  light? 
Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  161  feet. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  height  of  the  steel  tower  you  would 
erect  in  the  contingency  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  put  up  a  steel  tower  that  would  be  about 
100  feet  above  sea  level. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  a  steel  tower,  100  feet  high,  throw  its  rays  a 
sufficient  distance  to  properly  guide  navigation  at  sea  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  My  recollection  is  that  the  range  of  visibility  would 
be,  perhaps,  2  or  3  miles  less  than  the  present  tower,  but  on  account 
of  vessels  keeping  so  well  off  the  coast  there  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
maintaining  a  gas  buoy  4  miles  off  the  coast  I  think  this  slightly 
lessened  range  of  visibility  would  not  be  important. 

Mr.  Griffij^.  What  is  the  range  of  a  hundred-foot  light  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  be  about  16  miles,  while  the  range  of  the 
present  light  is  19  miles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think  a  light  throwing  its  rays  16  miles  is 
adequate  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  so,  with  the  other  aids  to  navigation  that  are 
maintained  along  that  coast.  We  have  a  gas  and  whistling  buoy 
about  4  miles  on  the  coast,  which  I  consider  as  really  the  most  im- 
portant aid  to  shipping  in  that  vicinity;  it  also  has  a  submarine  bell. 
Now,  the  ships  much  prefer  these  marks  that  are  out  in  the  sea  that 
they  can  run  directly  for,  and  I  think  a  somewhat  lower  tower  would 
be  adequate  considering  the  fact  that  we  are  maintaining  this  gas 
buoy  and  that  we  have  lightships  off  the  entrance  to  the  Delaware 
Capes,  for  which  the  ships  steer  a  direct  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  out  from  shore  is  the  general  route  of  vessels, 
coastwise  vessels  and  other  vessels  ? 
Mr.  P*utnam.  At  this  point  it  is  6  or  7  miles  off  the  coast. 
Mr.  Appleby.  Do  you  contemplate  having  a  lightship  there  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  like  m  the  future,  if  we  can,  to  place  a 
lightship  off  that  coast.     There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  a  light- 
snip  off  this  point  on  the  New  Jersey  coast  for  the  reason — and  I  wish 
I  had  a  chart  here  to  show  you — that  off  Barnegat  there  is  a  change 
of  course,  for  all  ships  bound  north  or  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  trend  of  the  coast.     A  lightship 
off  there  would  tell  the  vessels  going  up  and  down — in  fog  or  any 
weather — when  to  change  their  course ;  when  they  could  not  possibly 
see  any  light  on  shore  a  lightship  would  give  them  the  point  at  which 
to  change  their  course  in  order  to  make  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  the  Delaware  Capes,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  or  wherever  they  w^ere  bound  for.     There  was  a  demand  for  this 
lightship  long  before  the  protection  of  the  Barnegat  Light  came  up. 
It  is  entirely  separate  from  the  question  of  protecting  the  Barnegat 
Light  except  in  this  way:  Of  course,  if  a  lightship  were  placed  off 
there  it  would  somewhat  lessen  the  importance  of  any  mark  on  shore. 
The  great  advantage  of  a  lightship  over  any  mark  on  shore  is  that  the 
lightship  would  be  provided  with  fog  signals,  probably  several  different 
kinds,  air  signals,  submarine  signals,  and  perhaps  a  radio  fog  signal, 
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so  that  all  vessels  could  steer  for  that  li^^htship  and  ^hen  they  make 
the  lightship  they  know  exactly  where  the\'  are,  I  mean  in  fog^v 
weather,  when  they  can  not  use  the  lischt  on  shore  at  all. 

Mr.  Griffix.  From  whom  does  this  demand  for  a  light  ship 
emanate  ^ 

Mr.  Pltxam.  It  comes  from  the  shi])ping  companies  and  marine 
organizations,  from  captains  of  vessels,  and  so  on.  We  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  commimications  in  years  past  on  that  subject,  and 
it  was  brought  up  at  two  conferences  we  held  in  New  York  and  in 
Philadelphia  three  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  aids 
to  navigation  along  that  coast.  There  was  a  large  representation 
of  shippmg  interests  and  others  at  those  conferences,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  Bamegftt: 

As  af/ecting  Bame^tt  the  ooncensus  of  opinion  at  these  hearings  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  lii^htship.  with  fog  signal,  anchored  off  Barnegat  is  very  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Rhipping,  and  that  a  Bmallor  light  at  Damegat  will  he  suihcient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  navigatora.  Of  the  29  persons  who  spjoke  at  these  two  hearings,  only  2  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  not  considering  a  lightship  necessary  off  Barnegat  ( I  asking  for 
It  at  Brigantine  Shoal  K  and  only  5,  none  of  whom  were  conneotped  with  shippin;: 
interesti«,  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  light  of  the  present  character  at 
Barnegat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  would  he  the  cost  of  a  lightship  such  as  you 
would  put  in  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  rUTNAM.  A  lightship  for  that  coast  would  cost  about  $200,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  would  be  the  cost  of  maintenance) 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  cost  about  (25,000  a  year  to  maintain  such 
a  lightship. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tliat  would  mean  the  maintenance  of  the  crew,  their 
salaries  and  subsistence;  it  would  mean  coal  and  it  would  mean 
tenders  to  keep  up  communication  between  the  shore  and  theli^tship  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  vVhat  we  call  the  maintenance  cost  would  include 
the  entire  cost  of  operating  that  ship  and  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  d<»es 
not  include  the  tender  service  going  to  the  lightship,  because  the 
tenders  go  up  and  down  the  coast  and  call  at  the  various  lightships. 
Of  course,  there  is  an  expense  involved  there,  but  it  would  not  be  very 
much,  because  our  tender  from  New  York  has.  to  go  on  to  lightships 
beyond  that. 

Mr,  Griffin.  Compared  with  the  uokeep  of  a  lightship  what  is  the 
annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  at  Barnegat  Bay  i 

Mr.  Putnam,  My  recollection  is  that  the  cost  is  about  (7,000  or 
$8,000  a  year  for  maintaining  a  station  like  that. 

[The  cost  of  Barnegat  Light  Station  last  year  was  (14,862,  of  which 
S3,348  w^as  for  ordinary  maintenance  ancl  $11,514  for  repairs  and 
protection.] 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  two  keepers  there  now,  although  we 
formerly  had  thiee. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  their  salaries  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Their  salaries  and  allowances  amount  to  abi>ut 
$2,400  a  year  for  the  two. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  what  items  make  up  the  balance  of  your 
statement  that  it  wall  take  $7,000  a  year  to  maintain  it,  the  salancc^ 
amounting  to  about  $3,000  a  year  ( 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  bisQance  would  be  in  fuel,  paint,  other  supplies, 
iind  so  on.  I  think,  perhaps,  my  figures  are  too  larse  because  I  was 
thinking  of  stations  where  there  are  fog  signals  and  there  is  no  fog 
signal  at  Bamegat.  At  first-class  stations,  where  there  are  fog 
signals,  the  cost  is  about  $7,000  or  $8,000.  This  would  probably  be 
more,  nearly  $5,000,  or  less  as  there  are  now  only  two  keepers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  furnish  subsistence  to  the  lighthouse  keepers 
as  well  as  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  a  small  subsistence  allowance 
amounting  to  45  cents  a  day  for  each  keeper. 

Mr.  Appleby.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Putnam  places  the  upkeep  of 
this  station  at  $7,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  reduced  that  to  about  $5,000  or  less. 

Mr.  Appleby.  All  right.  The  $5,000  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  shore  lighthouse  would  go  on  just  the  same  under  a  steel  tower 
arrangement  as  it  would  under  the  present  tower  and  the  $25,000 
for  the  lightship  would  be  in  addition  to  that — is  that  right? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  exactly.  The  steel  tower  we  would  put  there 
would  have  a  gaslight  on  it  and  there  would  be  no  keepers;  it  would 
be  an  automatic  light,  but  it  would  be  visited  and  inspected  from 
time  to  time.  That  would  very  much  reduce  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  shore  light  there  by  this  new  system. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Would  it  cost  $2,500  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  I  think  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  acetylene 
light  would  be  less  than  $500  a  year. 

Note. — It  is  estimated  to  be  about  $300  a  year. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Then  it  would  be,  say,  $25,500  for  the  steel  tower 
light  and  the  light  ship  as  against  $5,000  for  the  present  tower  light; 
in  other  words  it  would  cost  $20,000  a  year  more  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  light  ship  and  steel  tower  light  than  for  the  upkeep  of  the  present 
lighthouse,  and  in  addition  there  would  be  the  expense  of  purchasing 
the  boat,  amounting  to  $200,000 — is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  approximately  correct,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  quite  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  situation  as  to  the  light- 
ship, because  the  lightship  has  been  demanded  regardless  of  whether 
we  maintain  this  tower  or  not,  and  the  lightship  would  furnish  a 
service  to  ships  which  no  station  on  shore,  no  matter  what  we  expended 
on  it,  could  lumish.  We  have  got  to  consider  that  a  lightship  there 
would  do  something  that  we  do  not  do  there  now;  it  would  be  an 
added  protection  and  safeguard  to  shipping,  and  while  these  light- 
ships are  somewhat  expensive  aids  to  navigation,  I  think,  if  you 
shoul^i  make  inquiry  of  the  ship  companies,  you  will  find  that  the 
outside  lightships,  which  guide  vessels  oef ore  they  get  near  the  land, 
are  considered  much  the  most  important  aids  that  are  maintained 
by  this  countr}". 

Mr.  GmrriN.  You  would  maintain  the  lightship  approximately 
15  miles  from  the  shore  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Nantucket  Lightship  is  41  miles  off  the  coast, 
and  that  is  the  most  valuable  aid  to  navigation  maintained  by  this 
country.  At  Barnegat  a  lightship  should  probably  be  about  7  miles 
off  the  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  After  a  vessel  locates  a  lightship  it  still  has  ne  * 
further  protection  and  guidance,  has  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  'Certainly;  especially  in  approaching  a  great  harbor 
like  New  York;  and  as  soon  as  you  get  close  to  the  entrance  to  New 
York  there  is  a  series  of  gas  buoys  leading  vessels  right  into  the 
harbor. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  at  Bamegat  you  would  need  some  aids  v> 
navigation  after  you  had  placed  a  lightship  there,  would  you  not  < 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  maintain  a  number  of  buoys  u* 
mark  the  approach  and  channel  over  the  bar  and  into  the  bay  a< 
Bam^at. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  lighthouse 
would  be  a  suitable  aid  to  navigation  after  you  had  placed  «  light- 
ship there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Exactly,  but  for  that  purpose  a  tower  not  so  hi^h 
would  answer  every  need  of  shipping,  oecause  you  only  have  a  few 
miles  to  run  there,  and  you  would  not  need  to  have  the  light  vessel 
a  very  great  distance  out. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  These  buoys  answer  that  purpose  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  buoys  do  help,  of  course,  but  I  fully  agjree  thai 
there  ought  to  be  some  light  maintained  at  the  Bamegat  inlet  for 
the  local  traffic,  if  for  no  other  reason,  and  I  have  no  mtention  of 
suggesting  that  there  should  not  be  any  light  at  Barnegat.  Wp 
would  keep  some  light  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  thing  that  moves  you  most  in  recommending  a 
lightship  there  is  that  it  is  of  considerable  aid  to  open  sea  navigation  * 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  great  advantage  of  a  lightship  is  in  having  a 
fog  signal  and  in  being  located  close  to  the  track  01  vessels.  Thorp 
is  no  fog  signal  at  Bamegat  Lighthouse. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  Do  I  understand  that  you  recommend  a  lightship 
there  whether  this  particular  lighthouse  is  maintained  or  not  T 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  that  question  is  really  some- 
what independent  of  the  other,  although  it  has  an  indirect  Dearin::. 

Mr.  Appleby.  Then,  do  I  understanayou  to  recommend  that  somt* 
sort  of  a  Ijght,  either  the  present  one  or  a  steel  tower  light,  be  main- 
tained at  Bamegat  ? 

Mr.  Putnam,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  addition  to  the  present  lighthouse? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  in  case  the  present  light  can  not  be  maintained!. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  in  case  it  falls  down  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  we  propose  to  keep  a  light  at  Bamegat  as  lorn: 
as  Congress  gives  us  the  money. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  intend  to  wait  until  it  falls  down  or  i> 
swept  aside,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  make  the  change  if  the  present  tower 
became  so  endangered  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  tne  keepei^  t<> 
work  there.  Wenave  a  steel  tower  available,  and  could  place  it  <>n 
short  notice. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  what  is  the  urgency  of  the  situation  with  respect 
to  this  lighthouse?  It  has  been  represented  to  the  committee  that 
its  present  situation  is  very  dangerous,  that  the  foundations  are  iro- 

Eenled,  and  that  it  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  aside  in  a 
igh  sea  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  do  consider  that  the  future  of  that  tower,  as  it 
stands  now,  is  critical;  that  is,  I  think  an  unusual  northeast  storm 
might  make  the  tower  imsafe  for  occupancy;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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is  very  difficult  to  predict  what  might  happen  at  such  a  place  as  that. 
The  currents  are  shifting  and  the  sand  is  shifting,  but  the  tower  is 
apparently  in  just  about  the  same  situation  now  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
I  might  cite  a  similar  case.  The  tower  at  Cape  Charles  was  abandoned 
by  the  Lighthouse  Board  about  30  years  ago  and  a  new  tower  built, 
but  the  old  tower  at  Cape  Charles  is  still  standing. 

Mr.  OoDEN.  But  whether  you  have  a  steel  tower  or  the  lighthouse 
that  is  there  now,  would  not  this  wall  and  these  jetties  perform  a 
great  service  and  would  not  that  construction  safeguard  the  situation 
there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  be  of  help,  but  you  must  consider  the  pro- 
portion of  things.  We  can  put  in  this  steel  tower  for  about  $10,000 
and  a  steel  tower  can  be  readily  moved  in  the  future.  That  is  one 
great  advantage  of  it.  If  this  problem  should  ever  come  up  again  it 
would  only  cost  a  small  amount  to  take  that  steel  tower  and  put  it 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  present  lighthouse  has 
not  been  swept  aside;  if  it  were  down  the  question  of  erecting  a 
steel  tower  woutd  be  imminent,  but  we  are  faced  with  this  situation : 
That  the  lighthouse  at  Bamegat  seems  to  be  in  a  critical  condition, 
according  to  your  own  statement,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
obligation  does  not  rest  upon  us  to  make  some  provision  for  pro- 
tectmg  and  safeguarding  it.  That  is  the  point  about  which  we  would 
like  to  hai^  your  recommendation.  You  admit  it  is  in  a  critical 
condition  and  may  be  swept  aside  by  a  storm.  Now,  what  is  our 
duty  in  the  premises  and  your  duty  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  weigh  the  expense 
of  erecting  a  new  tower  with  the  expense  of  protecting  the  old  tower. 
In  this  case,  according  to  our  estmate,  we  can  erect  a  new  tower, 
which  will  reasonably  meet  the  needs  of  navigation  there,  for  about 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  protecting  the  old  tower. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  you  would  tear  down  the  old  tower? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir,  if  it  became  dangerous. 

Mr.  Ogden.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  economy  to  erect 
a  steel  tower  and  not  make  this  expenditure  for  the  building  of  this 
wall  and  these  jetties  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  qualify  that  by  saying  if  you 
consider  the  needs  of  navigation  alone,  and  do  not  consider  the 
historical  and  sentimental  point  of  view  of  protecting  the  old  tower. 

There  are  so  many  fog  signals  and  lights  and  other  improvements 
that  are  urjgently  needed  for  the  safeguarding  of  vessels  and  lives, 
and  for  which  funds  are  not  available,  that  we  feel  that  any  money 
that  can  be  made  available  for  lighthouse  works  should  be  applied 
to  items  that  will  without  any  doubt  be  of  the  greatest  protection  to 
shipping. 
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CHARLES  D.  CARTER,  OUahoaift. 
EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR,  Colondo. 
WILLIAM  B.  OLIVBR,  A]»fauift. 
ANTHONY  J.  ORIFFIN,  Now  Yoik. 
THOMAS  W.  HARRISON,  Vtafin^ 
JOHN  K,  BA^DLIN,  LooJiifeiiA. 
JOHN  J.  KAOAN,  Now  Jcnoy. 
WILLIAM  A.  AYRE8,  Kumi. 


Mabcsuus  C.  Shbild,  CUik. 
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HSABIHOS  aOVDVOTED  B7  THX  SXTBOOMMITTBB,  MXSSB8* 
MILTON  W.  SHBSVB  (OHATRMAN),  OBO&aB  HOLDBN  TINKHAM, 
BBirSST  B.  AOSBBMAN;  WILLIAM  B.  OLIVBB,  ABD  ABTHOB7  J. 
GBIFFIN,  OF  THB  COMMITTBB*ON  APPBOPBIATIONB,  HOUSB 
OF  BBPBB8BBTATIVB8,  IN  OHABGB  OF  THB  BBPABTMBNT  OF 
OOICMBBCB  AFFBOPBIATXOK  BILL  FOB  THB  FEBOAL  7BAB  10d5» 
ON  THB  DATS  FOLLOWING,  NAMBL7: 

Monday,  Februabt  4,  1924. 


STATEXEVT  OiF  HOV.  J.  WALTEB  DEAKE.  ASSISTAVT  SEC 
SETABT  OF  OOIOEEBOE.  AGGOMK&HIED  BY  HB.  E.  W. 
IIBBBT,  OHIBF  OLEBK. 

OBNEBAi:    STAttoiSSNT^ON    ^EtEIOPMBKT    A>?D    ACTTVITiEB    OP    THB 


Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  with  tis  this  morning  Mr.  Drake,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department,  of  Commerce.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  froiii  hun  if  he  has  a  general  statement  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  activities  of  the  department  during  the  last  year.  . 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Chaipiah,  Secretary  Hoover  has  asked  me  t<> 
express  his  regret  at  not  bein^  able  to  be  present  at  this  hearing. 
He  is  called  upon  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  miancial  aiid  agricultural 
group  brought  together  by  the  President  to  consider  measures  of 
relief  for  the  farming  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest.  That  is, 
of  course,  a  very  important  maH^,  and  one  of  the  matters  which 
the  Secretary  is  contmually  called  upon  to  take  part  in.  He  is  not 
at  all  certain  how  much  of  his  time  Will  be  oc()upied  by  that  and 
whether  he  can  be  present  during'  any  of  tiie  meetings  of  this  com* 
mittee. 

In  a  g:eneral  way  I  should  like 'to  call  your  attention  to  8(xne  facts 
with  wmch  no  doubt  many  of  yon  are  already  famifiar^ 

Of  all  the  departments,  independent  organizations,  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  (jrovemmiBnt  ih«!re  is  none  that  so  closely  touches  and 
relates  to  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  as  the  Department  of  Ooxn- 
merce. 

I  have  just  referred  to  the  Secretary's  inability  to  be  present  at 
these  hearings  because  of  urgent  affau^  of  the  Government.  In 
connection  with  that  I  would  direct  your  Itttention,  first,  to  the 

feneral  work,  tlie  general  responsibility  which  is  thrust  upon  the 
>epartment  of  Gonunerce  under  the  new  order  of  tlnngs  which  has 
been  put  into  effect  with  the  administration  of  Secretary  Hoover! 

His  time  is  subject  to  daily  demands  of  the  President  and  of  the 
administratioi^  in  connection  with  the  vital  problems  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  of  the  business  world,  and  tiie  part  he  takes  in  those  con- 
ferences, those  directive  operations  of  tne  GoYemment,  is  laimly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  Secretarr  of  Commerce  and  at  the  head  of 
the  one  organization  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  which  has  to 
do  directly  with  the  promotiou  of  productive  buain/eas  in  industry, 
agriculture,  and  trade. 

During  the  past  year  the  Secretary,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
important  bureaus  of  the  department,  have  been  largely  engawd 
imon  such  important  maAteis  %b  are  ^aw  before  um  proup  oaUed  to 
Washington  by  the  President  to-day. 

For  instance^  the  ooal  situation  oocupied  a  gp'eat  deal  of  time,  not 
paly  of  the  Secretary,  but  of  the  experts  he  has  called  to  the  service 
ei .  the  Government  m  the  d^actmeAt.  •  Many  of  whom  have  given 
up  most  lu<»rative  and  promismg  positions  in  priyato  emplo^maeat  and 
come  into  that  service. 

The  problems  that  come  up  are  all  those  in  the  wide  ranm  of 
production  and  distribution  of  commodities — the  marketing  of  ih» 
agricultural  products,  the  financial  problems  of  all  groups  of  agri- 
coHBre  and  uduBtry,  etQ* 

There  has  been  for  instancy,  a  particular  demand  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  department  should  be  in  a  position  to  advipe  the  Government 
upon  financial  problems  related  to  trade  and  commerce.  In  all  that 
ist  involved  in  ttie  oxganic  functions  of  the  department  in  promoting 
trade  and  commerce,  the  matter  of  financing  is  necessarily  of  first 
importance. 

AVornoNs  rro  sBanaa. 

.  Secretary  Hoover  has  developed  in  his  three  vear^'^  tenure  of  <^flioe 
and  brought  into  various  branches  of  the  oeparUnent  the  best 
(sqmpped  man  to  be  found  in  the  Industrie  iu  the  business  woiidi 

iSi.  AoKKBicAK.  May  I  ask  a  question! 

Kr.  Shb£Vb.  Certainly. 

Hx*  AcKBBMAN.  Tou  Say  the  Secretary  has  induced  many  promi* 
nent  people  to  give  up  private  lucrative  positions  and  come  into  the 
department's  employ.  Could  you  state  about  how  many  in  all  have 
done  that  ? 

.  )Jr.  Dba^xx.  Th^re  are  a  great  many. '  I  have  just  returned  from 
I>et]X)it,  where  I  have  wcoeeded  in  inducing  two  men  to  oome  into 
the  department,  whose  salaries  will  be  one-half,  and,  in  one  oaae, 
jurobably  only  one*third|  of  ^i^iat  they  M^  cmable  of  eanuufl  in  pri- 
vate business,  S  suppose  there  are  probably  in  the  neignborhood 
44  ^  ca0e$  qt  that  sort  at  least,     . 

^ ;  f  Mr.  SumaviL  I  inight  sfty^  J4r<>  Acker^auj  th«t  tW  Assistant  Secrs> 
tiwyhim^^  is  aa  examine  qI  hi^ving  given  iipi.as  I  understand  it.  a 
very  fine  position  with  one  of  the  great  automobile  companies  of  the 
coimtry  to  come  mto  this  work,  fmd  certwily  Congress  appreciates 
the  fact  that  men  of  wide,  business  experience  and  ability  are  mterest^ 
4u£  theniselves  in  tim  i^eat  work. 

.  Mr.  Dbaxb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  intend  to  allude  to  that  in  a 
personal  way,  but  I  might  answer  Congressman  Ackennan's  question 
a  little  further. 

..  ;Mr-  AcKERHAJJi.  I  thought  it  would  be  ii^teresting  to  the  people 
{^erally  to  know  how  many  people  had  been  induced  to  oome  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  m  this  respect. 


xm^AWWP^  o»  gfim^mm^^mmfVBjAs^o^:^^  .awa.       ^ 


Ikfr.  Dbake^  It  is  i^  yeiy  important  matter,  aud  perhaps  the  bes^ 
evidoDoe  of  what  is  ^oing  oa  bow  in  the  iPfepartment  of  Commer^ 
It  would  be  enli^tening  to  get  a  fuller  view  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  wilTbe  jSeased  to  hav^  it.  ^  ! 

Mr,  Dbake.  Together  with  a  number  of  other  men^  I  had  been,  m 
close  rel&tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce^  in  endei^yorin^  ^nd 
succeedinjg  in  bringing;  to  .his  support  a  lai^^  group  of  individuals^ 
firms,  andassociations  in  the  upbuilding  of  uie l)opartment  of  Cpi% 
merce  into  an  institution  that  could  adequately  serve  in  a  helpfiu 
way  the  business  of  the  countiy. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Draks.  Since  the  ftrst  of  June  last.  The  cry  had  frequently 
been  raised  against  the  Government,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  .ths^ 
it  was  very  difficult  for  the  business  conununity  to  get  any  real 
help.  Some  reasons  were  perhaps  not  properly  alleged,  but  other 
reasons  were  that  the  organizations  of  the  Government  departments 
acted  with  such  great  ddiberation,  with  so  much  caution  and  delay 
under  numerous  restrictions  and  necessary  limitations,  that  the  need 
of  business  for  an  accurate  interpretation  of  and  prompt  and  inteUi- 
gent  response  to  its  requirements  could  not  be  realized.  , 

Mr.  Hoover  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  so 
reomanize  and  administer  the  Depaortment  of  Oommerce  that  it 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  entire  business  community,  and, 
through  the  men  whom  he  hop^d  to  bring  in,  and  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  in  to  the  department,  it  could  accurately  interpret  what 
the  business  oommumty  needs  and  render  such  service  as  would 
be  most  valuable. 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  think  when  you  come  to- revise  your  statemeait 
you  might  insert  the  names  of  say  20  or  30  or  40  men  who  have  come 
into  the  department  in  the  way  you  have  said,  stating  their  business, 
etc. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  should  like  very  much  to  do  that.  •    I 

Commodity  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  I^oreign  and  Domestic  Comtoerce  tecoin- 
mended  for  appoiDtment  by  industries:  George  B.  B«ll,  agricultural  Inmlemienter 
Q.  F.  Kendall,  agricultural  implenients;  Percy,  Owen,  automotive;  M.  H.  UoeijMf 
automotive;  W.  E.  Davidson Ljiutomotive;  H.  H.  Tewksbury,  automotive;  C.  C- 
Concannon,  chemical:  T.  W.  belahan1|y,  chemical;  F.  B,  Corin,  chemical;  J.  W- 
Wizeman,  chemical;  R.  A.  Lundquist,  electrical  equijjment;  S.  H.  Day,  electrical 
equipment;  B.  G.  Montgobaery,  foodstuffs:  J.  A.  LeClerc,  foodstuffs;  J.  E.  Wr^nn, 
foodstuffs;  T.  L.  HugfaesifooilBtuffB;  W.  J.  Page,  hida  and  leather;  W.  H.  Rastall,  in* 
dustrial  machinery;  W.  Althoff,  industrial  machinery;  Luther  Becker,  iron  and 
steel;  J.  A.  Stader,  iron  and  steel;  M.  H.  Bletz,  iron  and  steel;  A.  H.  Oxholm,  lum- 
ber; J.  C.  Nellis,  lumber  jA.  E.  Boadle,  lumber:  John  Matthews,  paper;  P.  L.  Pal- 
merton,  rubber;  H.  N.  Whitford,' rubber;  J.  J.  Blandin,  rubber;  A.  B.  ButmaiA, 
shoe;  H.  H.  Morse,  specialtieB;  E.  S.  Gregg,  transportation;  J.  F.  Keeley,  trans- 
portation; P.  E.  D.  NafldjOi  transportation;  £.  T.  Pickard,  textiles;  F.  M.  Surface, 
agricultural  products;  Theo.  Hammatt,  agricultural  products;  W.  G.  Jamison, 
agricultural  products;  A.  S.  Hillyer,  commercial  intelligence;  G.  M.  Jon^ 
finance. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  do  not  think  you  finished  your  reference  to  yourself* 
Mr.  Drake.  I  might  add  that  of  these  scores  of  men  who  conmiuni- 
cated  to  the  Secretary  that  they  were  willing  to  come  down  and  take 
off  their  coats  to  aid  nim  in  this  plan  and  policy,  a  number  of  them,  a 
great  many  of  them,  are  now  ooing  that— men  who  are  not  in  the 
aepartment,  but  they  are  leading  executives  of  the  business  world, 
and  through  their  assistance  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
put  in  such  a  position  so  that  it  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  bus^- 
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ness  community,  and  that  accrues  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment.  There  is  not  now  the  resistance,  peihape  I 
might  call  it  suspicion,  that  existed  some  years  ago  on  the  part  of 
business  men  generally  toward  the  Qovemiient. 

Canyin^  out  this  broad  plan  and  purpose,  the  Secretary  not  only 
devoted  his  efforts  and  energies  to  the  deyelopment  of  service  org^nr 
izations  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making,  those  services  of  practical 
and  widespread  daily  use  to  the  business  world. 

BUREAU   OF   FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC   COMItEBCX. 

For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
which  in  a  way  might  be  called  the  sales  department  of  American 
business,  was  reoiganized.  In  the  hearings  last  year,  as  I  have 
read  them,  that  was  yery  completely  covered  by  Doctor  Klein, 
director  of  the  bureau.  It  is  one  of- the  best  illustrations  of  what  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  able  to  do  and  hopes  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  do. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  there  were  a  laige  number  of  men 
prominent  in  the  foreign  taracte  associatioiiB  and  activities  who  were 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  needed  a  foreign  trade  serv- 
ice more  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  its' foreign  trade. 
They  were  desirous  of  having  some  reorganization  which  would  estab- 
lish  such  a  service,  that  would  enable  American  business  to  compete 
on  a  better  basis  with  its  foreign  competitors.  They  felt  that  the 
Consular  Service  of  the  State  Department  was  prevented  by  its 
primarily  diplomatic  character  from  thus  developing,  and  they 
msisted  that  such  a  service  should  be  under  ihe  Department  of 
Commerce  because  of  i1»  immediate  relation  to  business. 

Secretary  Hoover,  after  some  attempts  to  brin^  about  the  ooopera- 
tion  of  vanous  Government  activities  in  the  foreign  trade  promotion 
field,  decided  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
foreign  trade  service  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
df  the  department.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  now  in  that 
bureau  a  foreign  trade  service  that  certainly  is  not  excelled  by  that 
of  any  other  country. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  ajoid  Domestic  Commerce,  c^  you  are 
aware,  there  exist  at  the  present  time  commodity  divisions.  The  men 
in  charge  of  these  divisions  are  experts  in  their  particular  lines. 
I  need  not  recite  the  whole  list  of  tnose  divisions.  The  chiefs  are 
men  of  experience  and  ability  to  determine  just  what  their  industries 
most  neea  in  information  and  assistance,  not  only  here  but  in  the 
foreign  field.  \ 

The  Foreign  Trade  Service  of  the  department  has  some  34  foreign 
offices  at  the  present  time,  each  in  charge  of  a  commercial  expert. 
It  needs  another  30  more,  so  that  the  important  trade  centers  of  the 
world  can  be  adequately  covered. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  of  that  additional  number  has  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  approved  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  allowance  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wiDper- 
liaps  create  some  six  new  offices.  I  would  like  to  have  Doctor  Klein, 
whose  time  is  entirely  occupied  with  this  subject,  give  you  further 
accurate  information  on  that. 
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Mr.  Shrbye.  We  might  take  all  those  matters  up  in  detail  with  the 
varioys  heads  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  DKA.XE.  I  think  that  would  be  best.  I  should  like  briefly;  to 
refer  to  som^  others. 

BUREAU   OF  THE   CENSUS. 

Mr.  Shseye.  You  might  give  us  some  idea  of  soi;ae  of  the  new 
things  you  are  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Drake.  We  have  certain  bureaus  that  deal  with  the  productive 
activities  of  the  country,:  The  Bureaus  of  Fore^  and  Domestic 
Commerce, ,  of  Standards,  of  the  Census,  and  of  Fisheries.  I  have 
already  likened  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  all 
American  sales  department.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  become 
the  statistical  department  of  the  American  Government  for  American 
business.  It  has  been  extended,  and  its  work  and  development  in 
the  way  of  statistical  information,  so  that  no  business  man  in  this 
coimtry  who  is  able  to  conduct  his  business  with  any  intelligence  can 
safely  eo  on  in  his  operations  without  using  the  information  that 
comes  Trojn  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Tenkham.  What  is  some  of  the  statistical  information  that  is 
valuable  to  these  merchants  and  which  they  obtain  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  census  of  manufactures  is  ctf  particular  interest 
and  value  to  business  and  industi^y.  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of 
necessary  information  which  has  oeen  evolved  in  consultation  with 
the  manuf actxu'ers  themselves.  There  are  monthly  statistics  on  pro- 
duction and  stocks  in  the  principal  lines  and  industries,  as  weu  as 
data  on  agrictilture,  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  and  others.  The 
figures  showing  the  distribution  of  population  form  the  basis  for  all 
sales  campaigns. 

Mr.  OuvBR.  And  you  have  also  been  collecting  statistical  reports 
on  imports  and  exports  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  largely  done  in  the  other  bureaus.  As  I  said, 
no  intelligent  business  man  to-day  can  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  here  is  the  basic  guide  for  his  business,  and  he  is  using  it. 

BTntBAXr  OT  STANDARDS* 

The  Bureau  of  Standards,  tjbie  third  one  of  these  bureaus,  mi^t  be 
called  the  experimental  and  research  laboratoiy  of  American  business. 
While  it  is  devoted  to  scientific  and  technical  research  and  the  testing 
of  weights  and  measures,  yet  its  most  direct  and  important  contri- 
bution to  the  nation's  business  is  in  industrial  research. 

Growing  out  of  that  have  been  the  extensive  activities  of  the 
department  in  connection  with  simplification  and  the  elimination  of 
waste,  or  as  it  is  called  briefly  simplified  }>ractice.  This  is  helpful 
and  not  regulatory.  Our  function  is  advisory.  We  endeavor  to 
show  the  manufacturer  and  men^iandiser  that  he  can  simplify  his  pro- 
duction, cut  down  the  number  of  models,  take  out  a  lai^e  number  of 
unneoessary  sizes  and  varieties,  and  save  invested  capital  in  manu- 
facture ana  in  the  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  inventory.  This  means 
the  elimination  of  waste  and  wasteful  practices  through  which  the 
consumer  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  of  all. 


lllat  fuct  lias  lyeen  dLctuUI^  dtoidnstrated  & -a  great  man^  cases. 
is  under  way  to  such  an  e   '     '  '' 
and  in  this  the'  Dep^rtanent 


It  is  under  way  Jo  such  an  extent  that  it  |8  a  fuUt^  Accepted  principle, 

'  '    "^  t  df  Oommei^e  is  merely  taking  thef  leaaer- 

ship.    It  brings  these  men  in.and  they  simplify  ISheir  dwn  busme^, 


their  own  production.    It  is  directly  calculated  to  promote  profitable 

trade  and  commerce. 

.    Mr,  Gbifftn:,  You  bring  thorn  into  conference? 

Mri  Drake:  We  bring  them  into  conference.  Foir  instance,  last 
June  there  was  a  conference  of  this  kind  at  the  department  qt  the 

Eoups  concerned  with  paper.  Ihe  division  of  scientific  practice 
id  undertaken  this  work  with  the  paper  producers  and  users  of  the 
^oimtry.  They  represented  every  phase  of  paper  ^manufacture  and 
use,  from  the  pulp  wood  to  the  consumer.  They  included  in  their 
number  those  who  sell  and  operate  the  folding  machines,  who  get 
out  special  advertising  in  uniaue  shapes  and  colors  that  catches  tne 
eye.  Tliere  were,  according  to  my  recollection,  some  267  sizes  of 
paper  whidi  were  manufactured  for  use  in  books,  magazines,  and 
advertising  and  similar  purposes.  These  men  had  worked  through 
their  own  committees.  We  ha.d  an  all-day  session.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau. of  Standards  invited  them  to  lunch  at  the  restaurant 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and.  as  they  were  invited  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  had  to  pay  for  tneir  own  lunches. 

Mr.  T^KBAM.  From  what  official  governmental  body  does  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  receive  official  assistance  or  information  f 

Mr.  Dbaks.  If  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  have  Doctor 
Bujgess,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standardsi  and  who  is  here, 
and  has  more  information  of  that  sprt,  reply  to  that  inquiry;  but 
this  conference,  to  be  brief,  Mr.  Chairmw.  resulted  in  all  out  11  of 
tlhose  sizes  of  Jiaper  being  eUrninated^  Inese  gentlemen,  who  had 
many  acute  dinerences  of  opinion,  finally  got  together  and  themselves 
simplified  their  product. .  The  s^ayings  wifl  run  mto  millions,  possibly 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  those  in  the  paper  business.  Obviously 
the  saving  to  the  consumer  will  also  run  into  the  millions.  The 
'whole  thing  has  been  reduced  \o  such  a  state  that  they  now  are  not 
ozily  accepting  what  has  been  done,  •  but  they  are  going  further 
with  it. 

This  same  result  has«beea  ax^oomplished  in  many  other  directions. 

Recently  Secretary  Hoover  had  the  lumbermen  of  the  countxy  in 
conference  at  the  department,  and  after  two  dajrs  of  discussion  ihey 
arrived  at  an  accepted  standard  for  an  inch  board.  Now,  that  is  a 
simple  matter  apparently 

Mr.  Shrevib.  An  inch  boecrd  varied  from  from  8even-€»gfath8  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  did  it  not  t 

Mr.  DftAKE.  Yes.  liiey  have  finally  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  just  what  should  be  designated  in  the  trade  as  an  ineh  board. 
That  eittends  baek  into  the  investment  of  millions  of  doUan,  and  it 
means  that  when  a  man  builds  ti  house  he  will  be  able  to  buy  Hm 
staple  lumber,  the  clapboards  and  the  sheathing^  reduced  to  such  a 
thickness  that  he  gets  adequate  strength  and  at  the  same  time  is 
saved  an  added  percentage  of  thickness  which  usually  before  he  had 
to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Gritfik.  Does  that  refer  to  planed  or  unplaned  boards  t 


Mr.  Drakjb.  It  sets  tbe  dtandftrd  tMcImess'of'  a  dres^eid  bbftrd  at 
twenty-five  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  ccmunercially  dried;  that  is, 
ready  for  shipment. 

Mr,  Ghifpin.  Planed  on  both  sid^? 

Mr.  Drake.  Tes.  If  the  comimttee  has  time  it  would  be  instruo^ 
tire  to  listen  to  the  chief  of  the  Ditdsion  of  Simplified  Practice. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  Do  you  have  a  special  item  here  with  reference  to 
buildiii^  materials,  assistance  to  construction  and  to  constructors  ? 

Mr.  Dbake.  The  department  through  the  Division  of  Building  and 
Housing,  is  devoting  its  efforts  to  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
wastefiu  practices  in  the  construction  industries.  These  activities 
81*0  carried  on  under  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  testingstructural  materials. 

Doctor  Burgess.  There  is  a  special  proviso  in  there  for  the  work 
of  housing.  ^  .         ,        ., 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  a  specific  iieitf!  ''  ^ 

Doctor  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  in  a  way  by  an  illustration. 
These  things  are  all  strictly  within  the  functions  of  the  department; 
that  is,  they  are  promoting  trade  and  commerce.  On  this  matter  an 
illustration  will  oe  somewhat  illuminating  to  you.  This  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  John  N,  Gries,  one  of  9ie  best  known  economists 
in  the  coimtry.  Doctor  Gries  spent  many  years  in  perfecting  him- 
self  as  a  broad  economist.  Among  other  tmngs,  he  found  it  woidd 
be  possible  to  reduce  the  munber  of  sizes  of  pipe  that  are  used  in  au 
ordinary  dwelling  from  something  like  48  to  perhaps  10  or  a  dozen; 
so  when  a  plumber  is  called  to  repair  a  pipe  in  a  house,  instead  Of 
having  to  look  over  48  sizes  of  pipe  and  then  make  a  trip  back  to  his 
shop  5)  get  the  pipe  needed,  he  can  bring  along  with  him  half  a  dozen 
sizes  ana  do  the  job  on  the  spot.  That  enters  into  the  matter  of 
repairs,  but  back  of  that  is  the  whole  system  of  the  construction  oJF 
houses  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Has  that  system  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
plumbers  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  gomg  forward  in  all  directions,  in  everything 
that  relates  to  the  construction  of  houses  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  I  presume  that  largely  you  have  to  go  back  to  the 
manufacturer  of  those  articles  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  We  go  back  to  the  manufacturer  and  induce  him  to 
do  this  for  himself,  and  all  down  the  line  it  reacts  to  the  benefit  6^ 
everybody  concerned,  and  chiefly  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  This  leads  to  a  character  of  standards  which  the 
department  believes  is  desirable,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes;  and  of  course  it  reaches  into  manufacture  and 
trade. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Have  you  been  able,  Mr.  Drake,  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  percentage  of  saving  to  the  ultimate  consumer  if  all  these 

J)lans  which  you  have  with  reference  to  standardization  come  to 
hiition  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  There  have  been  a  jiimiber  of  estimates  made  of  the 
savings  in  various  lines  of  industry.  I  hesitate  to  state  an  estimate 
here,  but,  in  general,  with  an  annual  income  of  something  like  $60,000,- 
000,000  in  this  coimtry,  and  in  view  of  what  we  all  know  of  American 
initiative  and  American  ways,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  certa  nly 
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4  or  5  per  cent  of  that  may  be  saved,  through  this  voluntary  simpli- 
fication and  standardization. 

Mr.  AcKERBiAN.  That  would  be  $3,000,000,000,  then  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  $3^000,000,000.  In  other  words,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  with  a  thorough  application  pf  this  principle,  an 
amount  equfd  to  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  National  Grovemment 
could  be  saved  and  put  back  mto  the  people's  savings  accounts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  not  been  bold  enough  to  enter  the  realm 
of  fashion  yet,  in  standardization,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  This  division  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  fashion. 

I 

ESTIMATES   FOR   1925. 

I  will  pass  on  briefly  to  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Light  Houses.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  to  make  it  entirelv  clear  to  you,  Mr.  Oiainnan 
and  gentlemen  of  the  coixiznittee.  that  tne  Department  of  Commerce 
in  all  its  bureaus  and  activities  has  made  the  greatest  effort  to  act 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  President  in  his  economy  program .  It 
means  taking  a  cut  in  the  appropriations  we  thought  were  aosolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  ana  normal  development  of  some  of  these 
services,  but  there  has  been  the  most  cordial  effort  on  the  part  of 
everybody  in  the  department,  from  the  Secretary  down,  to  assist  the 
President  in  bringing  that  about. 

We  are,  of  course,  not  in  a  position  to  criticise  any  eistimate  that 
has  been  allowed  by  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget,  and  we  do  not  question 
their  wisdom  or  the  amount  allowed  us.  In  common  with  all  other 
departments,  our  estimates  were  considerably  cut,  and  whatever  b 
said  here  by  myself  or  any  of  the  others  on  benalf  of  the  department, 
when  it  relates  to  larger  amounts  of  money  having  been  asked,  will 
be  merely  to  illustrate  to  the  committee  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed 
important  to  get  the  money  for  these  activities,  and  not  because  we 
desire  in  any  respect  to  criticise  the  Budget  or  to  ask  for  an  increase, 
which  we  do  not  do. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  also  whows  that  you  are  willing  to  cooperate,  even 
at  a  great  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  has  been  the  attitude  throughout  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Budget  Bureau  has  not  undertaken,  however,  so 
much  to  cut  off  the  appropriations  for  separate  activities  as  to 
indicate  to  the  bureau  the  total  amount  that  they  felt  you  should 
expend,  and  you  have  been  permitted,  I  assume,  to  laigely  allocate 
that  amoimt  to  the  different  activities  yourself,  have  you  not  T 

Mr.  Drake.  That  has  been  in  general  the  procedure. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  that  after  I  refer  to  these  other  bureaus 
very  briefly. 

BUBEAU   OF   LIQHTHOUSES. 

The  Biu'eau  of  Lighthouses,  which  is  also  called  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  the  field,  conducts  a  funda- 
mental activity. 

I  have  repeatedly  compared  it  with  the  fire  department,  the  police 
department,  the  water  aepartment  of  the  cities.  Before  anything 
else  is  financed  and  functions,  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
provided  for  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 
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It  is  semiproductive  in  its  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  services  that 
is  fundamentally  designed  to  aid  the  mariner,  and  consiequtfitly  not 
only  the  foreign  but  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country. 

1  will  refer  to  that  a  little  later  in  connection  with  the  estimates 
and  needs  of  the  department. 

BUREAU  OF- NAVIGATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  which,  in  its  nature,  as  you  gentlemen 
know,  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  maritime  aspect  of  the  Nation's 
business,  its  duty  is  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  laws  which 
appertain  to  vessels,  their  equipment,  manning,  and  movement. 
Xhe  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  are  caUed  into  play  at  all 
times  during  the  career  of  a  ship.  Included  in  the  work  of  tne  Bureai} 
of  Navigation  also  is  the  administration  of  radio  laws,  .the>  licensing 
of  broadcasting  stations,  etc.  That  has  grown  during  the  past  year 
to  a  position  that  demands  the  attention  of  this  committee  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  carried  in  the  Bureau  of  Navi^tion  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  carried  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Lat^ 
I  will  take  that  up,  with  particular  attention  to  the  extension  of  that 
work. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  might  say  that  as  we  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  we  take  these  bureaus  up  item  by  item,  and  if  you 
have  supplemental  information  which  you  wish  to  give  in  oonnec* 
tion  with  the  different  headings,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dbake.  I  understand  tnat  to  be  your  course,  and  I  will  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Oltveb.  I  assume  you  have  presented,  or  will  present,  the 
necessity  of  legislation  on  that  subject  to  the  proper  committee? 

Mr.  Dbake.  Yes.  That  has  been  taken  up  and  is  already  under 
i^ay,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  bills  that  have  been  introduced. 

BURBAU   OP  FI8BBKIES. 

I  have  referred  to  the  bureaus  that  have  to  do  with  productive 
business.  In  the  Biireau  of  Fisheries  work,  as  it  is  now  carried  on, 
it  is  the  purpose  and  effort  of  the  department  to  render  such  services 
as  are  directly  valuable  to  the  needs  of  the  fishing  industry.  ITie 
protection  and  propagation  of  fish  in  all  waters  unaer  national  con- 
trol is  carried  on  by  tne  bureau.  Especially  notable  is  the  preserva- 
tion from  destruction  of  the  Alaskan  fisheries  industry.  I  prefer  to 
have  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  take  that  up  at  greater 
length  when  you  come  to  his  bureau. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  Geodetic  Survey  is  another  fundamental  service.  In  both 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  for  many 
years  the  policy  of  economj  has  resulted — and  particularly  this 
year  it  is  resulting — ^in  a  situation  that  has  elements* of  dfanger. 
While  the  allowances  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  cordially 
accepted;  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  work  withia  them  and  to 
keep  the  services  going,  I  merely  wish  at  this  time  to  call  your  atten- 
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tioti  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certaaii  minimum^  a  certain  low  point. 
beyond  wfaidi  neither  of  tibieera  serviceB  can  be  tak^  without  <aipplin^ 
the  service,  and  therefore  in  the  control  of  the  appropriations  the 
life  or  death  of  the  service  is  inrolred. 

I  will  not  add  any  more  to  that  becanse  I  would  like  to  have  it 
pointedly  brought  out  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes ;  we  will  take  that  up  at  the  proper  time. 

ESmCATB   AliLOWBD  FOB   lft25  LSSS  THAN   AFPB0PBIAT10N8   TOU  1924. 


% 


Mr.  DiUlKB.  One  other  word^  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  total  appropriations.  Last  year  this  department 
had  a  total  appropriation  ^,  roughly,  S22,000,000,  which  included 
the  bonus  payments. 

This  year  we  have  been  allowed  the  sum  of  $24,048,000  roughly. 
Included  in  that  is  an  item  of  $3,500,000  for  taking  the  census  of 
agriculture,  which  is  a  statutory  and  mandatory  activity.  That  is 
included  in  the  $24,048,000,  which  has  been  allowed  for  the  coming 
year,  as  against  the  $22,000,000,  or  slightly  less,  imder  which  we 
are  now  operating. 

Now,  we  have  gone  over  every  item  in  all  the  bureaus  so  as  t^» 
come  within  that  allowance  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Olitea.  In  that  connection,  how  does  the  appropriation  for 
the  Census  Bureau  for  1925  compare  with  the  appropriation  carried 
last  year  for  that  bureau } 

Mr.  Draks.  The  appropriation  for  this  current  year  is  $1,732,340. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  does  not  include  the  $3,500,000? 

Mr.  Drake.  No;  that  is  for  this  current  year.  For  next  year,  for 
1925,  including  the  $3,d00,00a,  the  total  is  $5,320,000.    The  $3,300,- 

000  included  in  that  last  item  is  obviously  included  in  the  $24,048,000 
for  the  whole  department. 

Mr.  Shrbvb.  That  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  agri- 
cultural census,  is  it,  that  $3,500,000? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  that  $3,500,000  is  taken  out  of  the 
$24,048,000,  we  would  be  considerably  under  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  year. . 

Mr.  OuvER.  May  I  ask,  in  that  connection,  what  increase  are  you 
required  to  carry  for  clerical  help  on  account  of  the  classification  law. 
what  increase  over  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  increase  in  dollars  would  be  something  Uke 
$474,130. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  bonus,  does  it 
absorb  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  an  increase  over  basic  salaries  plus  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  bonus,  but  does  it  exceed 
the  bonus  or  is  it  under  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  MoLSTER.  The  bonus  is  $529,995. 

Mr.  Dram:.  Included  In  these  figures  that  I  have  given  you  al- 
lowed for  this  year  is  the  district  reclassification,  but  not  t£e  field. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  there  are,  then,  two  increases  in 
1925  that  do  not  really  represent  an  increase  except  as  the  law  makes 
it.  and  they  are  for  amculttiral  census  and  the  increase  on  account 

01  the  reclassification  bill,  the  latter  covering  what  was  provided  for 
before  by  the  bonus  ? 
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'    JMr.  Dr^kb.  Yes,  8ir|  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Who  IS  most  competent  to  answer  certain  questions 
in  reference  to  reclas^cation } 

Mr.  Drake.  The  chief  of  our  appointment  division  is  here,  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  you  an^  information. 

In  a  general  way,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  appa;r49nt  from 
the  figures  we  have  here  that  the  total  appropriations  available  for 
the  activities  as  they  are  now  carried  on,  inchiding  this  agricultural 
census,  has  been  materially  reduced,  and  we  have  gladly  accepted 
the  reductions,  and  will  endeavor  to  work  within  those  appropriations 
to  the  best  of  our  abiUty.  So  that,  as  I  said  before,  our  arguments 
here  will  be  directed  to  exj^aining  why  we  need  what  has  been 
allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Chi  the  face  of  the  returns,  there  is  an  appaiien;k 
increase,  but  that  is  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  i^cultwa} 
census,  which  you  propose  to  take^    Is  that  c(»rrect  t 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  actually  the  allowance  for  your  department  has 
been  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Drakb.  Actually  decreased,  yes. 

Mr.  Orhtin.  Over  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Draios.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shrsvb.  You  might  insert  the  exact  figiures  in  the  record  when 
you  look  over  your  statement. 

Mr.  Drake.  We  will  give  you  a  brief  statement  showing  the  exact 
figures. 

The  total  estimates  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  1925 

amount  to - $24, 048,  025 

Lees  estimate  for  agricultural  census •...«-^«.. ....•••»•.-      3,500,000 

Balance 20, 548, 025 

Total  appropriations  for  the  department  for  1024 ^..    21, 145,  957 

AppropriatioDB  for  rubber  inveBtigation  in  deficiency  bill^  not  in- 
cluded in  above _ ----.--_.-^— J.-----.^ 400,  000 

Appropriations  for  custom  statistics  in  deficiency  bill  and  transfer 

from  TVeaaury,  not  included  in  above : 300,  000 

Total,  1924 ^ ,     21,845,  957 

Net  decrease _--..  — 1 1,  297,  932 

Mr.  Shbeye.  And  you  might  indicate  what  bureaus  or  branches  of 
your  department  have  been  affected  by  that  decreasa 

Mr.  I/BAKE.  I  would  Uke  to  submit  that  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
statement  in  the  record. 

Dbfabtmsnt  of  Gohmxscb. 

E^Hmates  om  iubmUM  in  the  Budget  for  19$S,  compared  wUh  appropri4Ui6n9  for 

19B4. 


OVPICE  OF  8K0KSTABT. 


Salaries 

Contingent. 
Bent. 


Printing  and  binding. 
Total 


EstlmateB, 
1925. 


1230,380 

74,620 

08,000 

500,000 


Apiproprihp 
tiona,  mi. 


tie0,950 

09,000 

OflLOOO 

400^600 


873,000         767,250 


Increase* 


101,030 
4,720 


40,000 


105,750 


li 


u-    r 


:\ 
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BsHmaies  as  avbmitied  in  the  Budget  for  1996,  compared  tnih  appropriaHons  for 

iP#4— Continued. 


BVSCAU  or  mANDAHiia— oontinufld. 


Sound  Investigations 

Indostrialresetrch 

Testing  raflroad  scales 

Standardisation  of  Instnunents. 

Standardisation  of  materials 

Radioactive  substences. . : 

Rope  Investlgatloa 

An  to  power  plants 


Estimates, 
1925. 


Total. 


BUREAU  or  UOHraOXTSSS. 


Salaiiea. , 

General  expenses 

Salaries,  keepers 

Salaries,  vessels 

Salaries,  lighthouse  Service. 

Retired  par \... 

Public  worn r . . . 

Total 


COAST  AND  oaopvric  subv^t. 


Party  expenses 

Repair  of  vessels. 

Pay,  olBcew  and  m« 

Pay,  commissioned  offloers. 
.tarii 


$7,000 
180,000 

40,000 
130,000 

10,000 

11,0W 

15,000 


Appropria- 
tions, 10B4. 


1,800,680 


00,000 

4,050,800 

1,283,200 

1,050,000 

410,000 

00,000 

611,500 


8,0M,500 


15,000 
150,000 
40,000 
100,000 
10,000 
)O,000 
20,000 


1,559,500 


.  68,200 
4,200,000 
1,300,000 
1,650,000 
400,000 
85,000 

n8,ooo 


Increase. 


12;  009 
30,000 


30,00a 


'  i],ooa 

M2i000 
15,000 


250,180 


.»21,710 
1 140, 200 
.  U6,flQa 


8,416,29Gr 

■I''  I     II 


10,1 

.    5,000 

>  201, 500 


1321,999 


Oenecal  expeoaes. 
Total 


BmSAU  or  riBHSBBt. 


ICiflBoIlaneoas  expenses. « 
Seal  and  satanon  fisheries. 


Total 

Increase  compensation* . . 
Total,  department. 


504,720 
75,000 
530.000 
500/000 
«)2,$8e 
84,000 


2,156,100. 


530,060 
55^170 
817,600 


1,301,720 


T 


24,048^026 


2,167,879 


653,960 
95,000  i 
A36,200 


ua,ifo 


Ml,  479 


483,700 
554/020 
166,000 


1,902,810 


1,938,748 


21,846,9^7 


^46,260 
150 
5^600 


98,  VO 


U',1B^748 


2,202,068 


i  BonQ8  and  reolassifloaUon, 


'Decreaae. 


Mr.  Shbbve.  Has  any  of  your  activities  suffered  by  reason  of  the 
decrease  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  We  have  endeavored  to  spread  the  decrease  where  it 
will  do  the  least  harm.  The  various  bureau  chiefs  will  show  the  effect 
of  reclassification  in  their  statements.  The  census  of  agriculture 
item  has  in  effect  reduced  our  estimates  xmder  last  year. 

Mr.  Okiffin.  I  think  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  because  in 
your  statement  you  have  indicated  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
the  activities  of  your  department  rather  than  a  diminution. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Naturallj  we  have  that  view,  and  in  the  light  of  what 
I  have  stated  here,  which  is  the  common  knowledge  of  the  ofiSicialB 
of  the  deparUnent  as  to  the  nature  of  our  work,  directly  related  to 
production  of  trade,  and  consequently  to  the  profits  of  me  Nation's 
commerce,  in  that  light  obviously  we  feel  that  at  this  time,  when 
American  business  is  in  a  fair  way,  there  ^ould  be  every  effort 
to  give  it  the  greatest  assistance  m  this  sort  of  service,  which  is 
calculated  to  aid  industry  and  increase  the  Nation's  earnings. 
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«       •     » 


Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  wish  jou  would  explain  to  us  what  the  agricultural 
surv^ey  or  census  comprises. 

Mr.  Dbakb*  The  schedule  will  coyer  the  number  and  acreage  of 
farms,  the  acreage  of  improved  and  unimproved  land,  the  acreage 

Slanted  in  difFerent  ci-ops,  the  number  of  farm  animals,  and  other 
ata  that  will  enable  a  comparison  with  the  last  census,  which 
related  to  1919.  Conditions  at  that  time  were  far  from  normal 
and  every  ]^rson  or  oiganization  interested  in  aniculture  feels  the 
need  of  liavmg  another  census  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GBnrriN.  Do  you  collect  statistics,  too,  as  to  the  value  of 
land  used  for  farming,  land  used  for  forestry  and  mining,  and  as  to 
the  mortgages  upon  Sie  land,  and  number  of  employees,  etc.  t 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 
,   Mr.  TiKKHAK.  Is  there  any  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  this  particular  work  ?    Is  this  work  done  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  the  Census  ? 

'  Mr.  Dbakb.  It  is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the 
lymreau  worlpi  very  cordially  with  the  other  departments.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  taken  up  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
<^ulture  this  matter  of  the  census  of  agriculture,  and  they  have 
worked  out  a  careful  plan  for  taking  it,  and  they  are  now  peneeting 
tibie  plan  aa  to  the  acope  and  classification  of  items,  the  kind  of  items 
to  be  included,  and  tne  aj^ents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  various  States  mil  assist  in  taking  the  census.  Part  of  their  time 
that  may  be  devoted  to  this  is  already  paid  for  for  other  purpoaes  but 
it  is  available  for  this  work  and  will  oe  devoted  m  the  taking  of  this 
census.  In  that  way  it  wiU  be  much  less  expensive  to  the  uovem* 
ment,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  TtNKHAM.  When  was  the  last  census  of  this  kind  taken  ? 

Mr.  Shbbvs.  When  was  this  appropriation  authorized  ? 

Mr.'  DBA:itE.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

To  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Tinkham,  it  was  last  taken  in  1920 
in  connection  witii  the  Census  of  Mantif actures  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
taken  every  five  yeara.  The  unfortunate  part  is  that  this  year  we 
have  to  absorb  this  extraordinary  expenditure  in  our  regular  appro- 
priation. 

• .  Mr.  Ajokejelmax.  Do  you  kixow  exactly  how  much  it  cost  the 
previous  time  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  AcKKifMiVN.  There  was  a  record  of  it,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  DsA^E,  Yes.  The  director  will  be  nere  later,  and  he  wiU  be 
glad  to  give  you  that  information. 

DUPLICATION  OF  WOBX  OV  OTHBB  PSPlBTlcaNia. 

Mr.  QuvBR.  Are  you  familiar  with 'the  tentative  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  departmental  reoi^anization  f 

Mr.  Drake.  The  committee  of  otir  department? 

Mr.  QLr^R.  No;  the  general  committee  that  has  been  considering 
that  matter  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  On  the  reorglanization  f    Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  OuTBB.  To  what  wtaBt  haya  thej  pointed  out  ftoy  dupUca^ 
tions  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  cminecUon  with  work 
undertaken  by  otW  bureaU3i  if  any  t 

Mr,  Dbakb,  They  have  pointeid  out  a  number  of  ca^ea  in  which 
they  haTe  recommended  oonsolidatioo  of  acliritieB  now  direoted 
by  other  departments  tinder  th^  direction  of  ow  department.  I 
assume^  of  course,  you  do  not  waiit  me  to  go  into  this  question  very 
fully. 

Mr.  OuvBR.  I  do  not  want  it  very  fully.  I  thought  perhaps, 
since  you  were  familiar  with  the  work,  that  you  would  indicate 
very  briefly  whether  the  committee  had  point^  out  that  you  were 
doing  work  that  some  other  department  was  engaged  in.  or  that 
some  other  department  was  domg  work  that  you  were  engaged  in, 
and  recommending  the  consolidation  of  that  work  in  one  depart- 
ment.   I  only  wanted  it  as  applied  to  your  particular  activities. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Yes;  there  ajre  a  number  of  ca^es.  For  instance, 
that  of  the  measurement  of  vessels,  which  is  now  done  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  th0  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
the  organization  for  carrying  out  this  wqrk,  the  direction  of  which 
is  now  vested  in  the  t)epartment  of  Commerce.'  There  are  also 
instances  where  it  i3  planned  to  place  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  both  the  organization  and  function,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  Hydrographic  Oifioe  and  the  life-Saving  Service,  which  are  now 
in  the  Navy  and  Treasury  Departments,  respectively,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Patent  C^ce  which  are  now  in  tne  Interior. 

Mr.  OuvKB.  I  want  you  to  take  up  only  those  which  relate  to 
your  departntiexit. 

Mr.  PnAKE,  Those  were  proposed  to  b^  put  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  waa  only  inquiring  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
instance  that  you  were  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  collection  of  data  on  any  subject, 

Mr.  Db4jke.  Well,  Mr*  Oliver,  we  could  not  say  there  is  anv  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  reorganization  committee  that  we  are  dupUcating 
in  that  respect.  The  fact  is  that  we  deal  with  trade  and  commerce, 
tJie  marketing  of  products,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
thoroughly  equipped  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  I  may  add  also  that  we  beUeve  that  under 
its  organic  law  it  is  the  department  whidi  should  deal  with  the 
marketing  of  agricidturdi  products,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
studies  and  investigations  oi  JJiis  subject  made  bv  the  department  are, 
I  think,  the  most  complete  and  accurate  that  nave  ever  been  made 
and  the  most  comprehensive.  I  would  like  to  have  Doctor  Klein, 
when  he  speaks^  deeoribe  that  work  to  you.  I  have  recently  read 
the  first  book  on  the  press  dealing  with  the  survey,  that  is  just  abput 
to  be  completed,  ana  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  tnat  for  a 
treatise  on  the  sources  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  the  places 
they  go,  that  little  book  is  the  finest  thing  that  has  ever  been  pnnted. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  one  has  been  sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  this  census.  It  seems 
that  it  has  been  provided  for  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1919,  which  is  an 

88854^-04 Z 
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act  to  provide  for  the  Fourteenth  and  subsequent  decennial  ceosusee, 
and  in  section  31  it  says : 

That  there  shall  be  in  the  year  1925,  and  once  erery  10  years  thereafter,  a 
census  of  agriculture  and  liv^toek,  which  shaU  show  the  acreage  of  farmland 
the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops,  aod  the  number  and  value  of  domestic  ri**^"*fi'^ 
on  the  farms  and  ransjes  of  the  country.  The  schedule  employed  in  this  census 
shaU  be  prepared  by  tne  Director  of  the  Census.  Such  census  shall  be  taken  as 
of  the  Ist  day  of  January  and  shall  relate  to  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

There  has  been  no  modification  so  far  as  you  know  t 
Mr.  Drake.  No.    I  should  like  to  have  that  inserted  when  you 
come  to  revise  it.    I  suppose  that  can  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman  1 
Mr.  Shbbve.  Yes.    Now,  you  may  proceed. 

INCBBASE   IN    WORK   OF   BECRETABT's   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Dbaee.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  suggest  at  this  time, 
except  one  thing  before  Mr.  Libbey,  the  chief  derk  of  the  department, 
takes  up  the  ^cretary's  office.  It  is  quite  obvious,  I  think,  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  of  work  in  the  Secretary's  office. 
The  development  of  activities  in  these  various  bureaus  which  I  have 
described  means  that  the  overhead  of  the  department  has  increased, 
that  is  the  actual  overhead  of  work  has  sreatly  increased,  and  in  all 
of  these  bureaus,  particularly  those  that  nave  to  do  with  production 
and  merchandising  and  generally  with  trade  directly^  the  Secretary's 
office  is  constantly  involved  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  continually 
working  under  the  greatest  handicap  for  lack  of  men  and  lack  of 
funds.  It  is  necessary  and  of  course  authorized  tmder  the  law  that 
assignments  be  made  from  the  various  bureaus,  but  when  that  has 
been  done,  it  hampers  those  bureaus  in  their  work,  and  all  of  the 
bureaus  are  now^  so  intertwined  with  the  general  broad  work  of  the 
Secretary  and  his  office^  in  behalf  of  the  JN  ation's  business,  that  it 
involves  a  great  amount  of  work,  more  than  was  ever  done  before, 
and  that  is  constantly  increasing.^  The  Secretary's  office  is  very 
much  xmdermanned,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  This  committee  a  couple  of  years  ago  suggested  the 
need  of  legislation  over  in  your  department.  How  are  you  getting 
along  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  We  are  getting  alorx^  very  slowly  with  it.  So  far 
this  year  legislation  has  been  largely  m  prospect. 

Mr.  Shbeve  i  I  think  that  is  aU. 

« 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

STATEHEHT    OF   MB.    E.    W.    LIBBET,    CHIEF    CLE&K    AVD 

SUPEBIHTElTDEirT. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Libbey,  you  are  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Ljbbet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  operation  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary.  About  how  much  does  that  increase 
amount  tc^? 
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Mr.  LoBBBT.  In .  salaries,  Mr.  Chai^naa .  we  are  asking  this  year 
for  $230,380,  against  $198,630,  including  tKe  bonus,  last  year.  ,., 

Mr,  Shbevb.  Now,  just  tell  us  how. mat  is  allocated. 

Mr.  Libbey.  That  increase  is  represented  by  $14,350  by  reason  of 
the  reclassification  act,  and  $17,400  for  new  positions. 

Mr.  Sb[B£vb.  How  naany. positions  does  that  provide  fori 

Mr.  Libbet.  Only  five  new  positions  in  the  Secretary's  oflSce. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  just  wnat  we  mean  when  we  say  ''Office  of; 
the  Secretary.''  '  u     •    ; 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  may  give  the  impression  that  it  is  the  immediate 
ofiice  of  the  Secretary.  It  means  mor^  than  that.  It  means  everv- 
thing  that  is  not  a  biireau.  It  embraces  the  immediate  office  of  the 
Secretary,  the  immediate  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the  office, 
of  the  chief  clerkj  the  Division  of  Appointments,  the  Division  pf 
PubUcations,  the  Diviaon  of  SuppUeSj  the  disbursing  office,  the  office 
of  the  traffic  manager,  the  department  Ubrary,  and  several  smaller 
offices  that  are  not  important  enough  to  be  classed  as  divisions. 
When  we  speak  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  that  is  what  we  mean. 
We  do  not  mean  just  the  one  office  occupied  oy  the  Secretarjr  himself,. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  relation  to  classification^ 
for  the  record  certain  questions,  so  that  at  this  time  we  may  have  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  principle  involved  in  its  application. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Could  not  that  come  in  afterwards  ?  I  understood* 
you  were  going  to  follow  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  Uke  to  follow,  as  near  as  we  could,  the 
practice  that  has  obtained  before  in  this  committee,  of  taking  up 
these  various  items  as  they  appear,  for  this  reason,  that  information 
with  regard  to  a  certain  matter  is  not  scattered  all  through  the  record, 
but  we  can  turn  to  the  various  subjects  and  we  can  get  all  that  there 
is  which  has  been  said  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Reclassification  runs  through  this  entire  bilL 
Therefore,  a  question  now  as  to  the  general  prmciple  of  reclassifica- 
tion seems  to  me  proper  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  All  nght.  We  will  get  that  from  a  gentleman  that 
they  have  brought  Jiere  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  upon  the  sub-, 
ject. 

Mr.  OuvERk  I  knew  the  chairman's  habit  had  been,  just  simply  to, 
develop  these  fundamentals,  and  then  that  other  would  probably 
come  up  before  we  concludea,  and  then  let  him  finish  that,  but  he,  as 
I  understand,  is  asking  for  an  increase  in  help  for  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  on  that  proposition  the  chairman  was  going  to  ask 
whether  or  not  this  nelp  could  ])e  exchangeable,  or  even  to  what 
department  it  would  be  allocated,  and  so  on,  and  then  add  a  few 
other  questions  which  I  knew  you  had  to  ask,  and  we  would  like  to 
get  all  of  these  things  together.  I  a^^ee  with  Mr.  Tinkham  that 
mere  is  nothing  more  uaportant  than  this  redassification  matter- 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  seams  to  me  that  reclassific0.tion  runs  through, 
this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  OuvBR.  Yes,  but  we  would  like  to  develop  that  all  at  once 
and  get  it  all  together. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Jt  makes  no  diiference  to  me. 
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Mr.  Oliysb.  I  think  the  chainiian  wotdd  let  you  develop  tiie  fonda- 
mentals  and  then  let  jou  concltide  with  that.  Then  you  see,  jroa  are 
in  a  better  position  to  ask  about  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Dbake.  May  I  add  a  word  there  ? 

Mr.  SflBEYE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Reclassification  has  been  pending  for  so  many  years 
that  it  has  all  been  discounted  and  spent  hj  wese  men  who  have 
been  waiting  for  it.  Hiat  is  the  exact  situation  as  it  stands  to-day. 
I  thought  Mr.  Shreve  would  appreciate  that,  particularly  in  our 
department. 

ADDITIONAL  EllPJLOTSSa  IN   QFnCE   OF  BSCR^TARY. 

Mr.  SfiBEVE.  I  think,  Mr.  Ubbey,  you  were  stating  that  the  in- 
crease was  sufficient  to  allow  for  about  five  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  very  ^ad  to  tell  you  just  what 
those  positions  are. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  what  I  was  about  to  ask. 

Mr.  Libbet.  Under  grade  9,  as  shown  in'  the  estimates,  we  are 
disking  for  one  assistant  to  the  Secretary.  Under  that  same  grade  we 
are  asking  for  a  director  of  purchases  and  sales.  That  is  a  position 
xecommended  by  the  Budget.  Thev  have  recommended  that  each 
•department  set  up  such  an  office,  tinder  grade  11,  we  are  asking 
for  two  assistants  to  the  Secretary  and  one  traffic  manager.  The 
traffic  manager  is  another  office  that  the  Budget  has  recommended 
all  the  departments  set  up.  It  is  a  very  valuable  office,  and  is  daily 
saving  us  a  lot  of  money.  Those  constitute  the  five  increases,  three 
of  them  for  the  Secretary,  and  two  to  create  new  divisions. 

Mr.  Gbifkin.  And  those  five  positions  involve  an  expenditure  of 
•$17,400? 

Mr.  Libbet.  The  two  imder  Grade  9  are  allocated  at  S3 ,000  each, 
and  the  three  under  Grade  11  are  at  $3,800  each. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  this  point  in  the  record  will  you  insert  the  list 
as  shown  on  page  2,  the  number  of  your  employees  and  the  claaai* 
fieation  or  rate  of  compensation  for  each  and  every  one?  I  ask 
that  for  this  reason.  Of  course,  it  appears  as  a  lump-sum  appropriar 
tion.  While  we,  who  understand  the  situation,  know  it  is  not  a 
lump-sum  appropriation,  the  sum  indicates  that  it  is  the  total  sum 
of  the  amount  that  is  paid  to  these  various  clerks  as  shown  by  theae 
hearing. 

Mr.  Libbey.  I  believe  we  have  submitted  that  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  la  not  that  on  page  183,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

Mr.  litBBEr.  It  is  in  the  estimates,  out  we  also  furnished  a  separate 
list. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  I  find  that  you  have  alreadysubnutted  that  informa- 
tion, and  we  can  just  print  that  in  the  baok  of  the  record,  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  vou  to  answer  that  ouestion  at  tins  time,  I 
will  say  for  the  benent  of  the  committee  tnat  we  have  endeavored 
to  get  advance  information  as  far  as  practicable  on  a  ereat  many 
<3iings  here  which  tiie  ^et^retary  of  the  coxnmittee  has.  I  think  last 
year,  Mr.  Libbey,  you  pointed  out  to  us  the  personnel  of  the 
various  bureaus.  I  do  not  know  but  wiMtt  at  some  time  we  should 
have  a  general  statement.  Will  you  look  it  over  and  prepare  it, 
and  perhaps  we  might  want  to  insert  it  in  the  record,  a  statement 
of  the  personnel  of  your  entire  institution. 
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Mr.  LiBBBT.  You  meaa  the  entire  department  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes,  sir;  similar  to  what  appears  in  last  year's  hear- 
ing, pages  13  and  14.  Possibly  we  may  asK  you  for  it.  That  covers- 
the  employees  of  each  division  and  the  Secretaiy's  office,  and  show 
their  salanes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Giving  their  names,  too  ? 

Mr.  Ltbbbt.  I  might  say  that  that  informabipn  as  of  June  30  is  on; 
file  with  the  committee,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  our  ap- 
pointment division,  if  that  would  save  you  time.  Has  the  committee- 
a  copy  of  that  report  t 

Mr,  Shbeve.  The  main  thing  is  this,  we  desire  to  get  this  informa- 
tion as  far  as  possible  in  the  hearing  for  tJiie  benefit  of  the  new  mem- 
bers and  those  who  have  not  given.it  so  careful  study,  so  that  they^ 
will  be  able  to  get  all  the  information  in  one  book.  , 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Mr.  Chmrman^  may  I  ask  if  this  will  answet  yottr 
cjuestion  [referring  to  booklt  That  shows  the, number  of  ^ployees 
in  the  departments    It  is  the  last  compiled.  « 

Mr.  OtivEB..  AnflaJlso  Ipy  c^a3ses  t 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  Yes 'sir.    .  .^ 

Mr.  ShbeveI  W^,  i^  you  will  msert  that  table,  it  will  be  yery 
helpful  to  us^  too.  ,. 

Mr.  .Oliver,  t  think  that  is  about  what  you  waJ!it. 


CpZ^ttNOUNT  BXPIWMS. 


'J. 


*      ^ 

Mr«  Shbeve.  The  noxt  iteni.  is  contingent  expenses.  Let  me  ask 
you,  Mr.  libbey,  inasmuch  as  we  desire  to  go  qmte  into  detail  on  th^ 
question,  of  reowi39ific£^ian,  will  ^u  kindly  teU  us  who^is  the  proper 
person  to  take  that  matter  up  vnthi  «\ 

Mr.  IJBBBy.  We,  have  asked  the  chief  of  our  appointment  division 
to  come  with  us  this  morning,  and  he  will  come  agaiA  this  afternoon, 
because  we  have  assigned, to  him  the  principal  work  in  connection 
therewith.  He,  has  nved  with  it  in  a  much  closer  contact  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us.  (X  course^  Mr.  Drake  and  myself  could  answer 
many  questions,  but  as  to  the  nne  details,  Mr.  Hastings  is  the  maii 
who  has  lived  with  it  since  it  started. 

Ttt^BFSB  or  TXmiM  90&  iPtmt^ASB  or  6t7fVLI«8,  BTC.  ^ 

OSee  pages  20, 20.) 

Mr.  Sbbeve.  Under  th^  ne^  system  are  you  making  any  transfer 
of  f imds  for  purchasing  su^^lies  ? 

Mr.  Lzbbet.  Yes;  ^om  sefvehil  btrreau  appftopriations  we  are 
transferring  into  the  contingent  fimd. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is,  for  the  puipose  of  buying  supplies  i 

Mr.  LdDBBET.  Buying  supplies  for  those  bureaus,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  tnen  do  they  cooperate  with  the  supply  com- 
mittee t 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Oh,  yes.  They  make  their  purchases-  through  our 
central  purchasing  agency. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Are  you  paying  any  ekbenses  this  year  for  scientist&^ 
attending  meetings  of  trade  bodies  and  scientific  bodies  ? 

Mr.  LmBET.  That  comes '  under  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  about  the  rents?    Are  you  paying  any  rents? 
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Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes;  we  are  renting  the  building  we  are  occupying 
for  the  department  proper. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  does  that  lease  run  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  It  runs  for  five  years.  That  is,  we  are  on  the  second 
five-year  period  now.  It  expires  June  30  next.  We  have  an  option, 
however,  for  a  further  lease  of  five  additional  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  annual  rent  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  $65,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  has  not  been  raised? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  No,  sir;  and  it  was  not  raised  all  diiring  the  inflated 
period  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  take  up  the  matter  of  contingent  expenses. 
I  notice  that  there  is  a  material  mcrease  in  the  transferred  allotmentB. 
Before  you  have  finished,  I  wi^li  J^^  would  tnke  up  that  item. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  increase  in  the  contiagent  fund  proper  is  S4,720. 
The  transferred  amounts  are  based  on  figur^  furnished  us  by  the 
bureaus,  which  represent  the  ampunts  they  will  want  to  expend  out 
of  these  various  appropriations  through  our  contingent  fund  for  ihe 
purchase  of  their  supplies.  The  bureaus  have,  I  think,  gone  into  the 
matter  very  thorougnlv  and  estimated  as  low  as  they  think  their 
needs  will  require,  to  nt  the  sum  as  near  as  possible  to  the  actual 
amount  they  will  expend.  The  increases  in  general  are  probably 
caused  bv  increases  tmder  the  various  groups,  and  tliis  necessitates 
the  purcnasing  of  more  articles,  such  as  are  purchased  through  the 
contingent  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  that  condition  obtains  in  all  of  the 
bureaus! 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  do.  It  is  more  largely,  if  you  will  notice,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  reason  I  mentioned  this  is,  there  has  been  a  con* 
tinual  growth  in  these  transfers  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
I  thought  at  some  time  it  would  reach  the  peak. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  I  would  say  this,  that  it  simply  keeps  pace  with  the 
activities  of  the  department.  Of  course,  the  various  items,  as  you 
know,  under  the  contingent  fuhd  are  the  miscellany  of  all  kinds  of 
various  things,  and  naturally  as  the  work  of  the  department  increases 
it  necessitates  the  purchase  of  more  equipment  and  supplies,  su<^  as 
are  in  common  use.  Also,  Congress  has  authorized  several  new  ac- 
tivities imder  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  sucli 
as  the  distribution  of  d(Hnestio  trade,  compiling  foreign  trade  statis- 
tics, and  the  crude  rubber  investigation.  The  Comptroller  Gencoml 
has  ruled  that  supplies  fpr  the  Washington  office  pertaining  to  tliese 
activities  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  contingent  appropriation. 

SUFPUSa  AND  MATKBXALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  material  increase  in  your  supplies  and  ma* 
terial.    That  is  on  pa^  197. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  There  is  an  increase  there,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
the  stationery  and  office  supply  account.  There  is  an  increase  of 
$24,506,  which  is  due  principal!^  to  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
division  of  publications,  fumismng  paper  and  supj^es  for  duplica- 
tion work,  stencils  and  things  of  that  Kind,  and  to  an  mcreased  amount 
transferred  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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That  bureau,  under  that  head,  estimated  that  they  will  spend  $68,600, 
-vrhieh  is  for  all  kinds  of  office  supplies.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  the 
items  in  the  schedule  that  will  come  under  our  stationary  and  office 
BuppUes. 

Under  the  head  of  stationery  we  have  plain  paper  in  sheets  and 
rolk,  printed  forms  and  letterheads,  enydopes,  mailing  jackets,  tubes 
and  jBiing  folders,  cards,  guides,  tags  and  tag  strings,  carbon  and  ink- 
coated  papers,  wrapping,  blotting  and  cover  paper  in  rolls  or  sheets. 
blank  books,  cardboards,  binder's  board,  strawboard,  tag  board  and 
oil  board,  handwirting  supphes,  such  as  pencils,  leadsj  penholders, 
pencil  holders,  pens,  eradicators,  and  erasers,  and  sudi  things,  supplies 
for  office  devices,  such  as  typewriter  ribbons  and  other  office  machine 
ribbons,  brushes,  pads,  ana  cloths  for  copying  baths,  inking  pads 
for  hand  stamping  devices,  metal  seals,  eyelets^  staples  and  other 
fasteners  for  hana-fastening  machines;  and  it  is  the  general  mis- 
cellany of  ordinary  supplies  iii  common  use  for  desk  purposes. 

Mr.  Shkbvb.  And  yotir  items  for  repairs  and  alterations  are  a  little 
less  than  last  year. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  is  because  the  superintendent  of  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Department  Buildings  has  taken,  over  our  building,  and  we 
do  not  now  pay  for  repairs  ana  alterations. 

Mr.  Shbbvb.  And  y;our  equipment  is  about  the  same  or  a  little  less  t 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbbvb.  Have  you  any  other  statement  which  you  wish  to 
make  regarding  this  item? 

Mr.  LmBBT.  No,  I  have  not,  further  than  the  fact  that  the  amount 
we  are  asking  for  is  what  we  consider  just  about  as  low  as  we  can 
possibly  get  alon^  on.  Our  needs  are  increadng.  If  you  will  notice 
we  are  only  askm^  for  an  increase  of  $4,720.  That  contemplates 
the  various  activities  throughout  the  department,  for  which  we  have 
to  furnish  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  services — typewriters  sjid  all 
Mnds  of  supplies. 

KXMm>iinDS8t(  roB  ises  aud  im, 

>  ■      »         •       .  ,  . 

r 

Mr.  OuvEB.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  amoimt  you  ex- 
pended last  year  1 
*    Mr.  Shbbve.  The  total  for  1924  was  S  198,650. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  You  expended  that  amount }        - 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  estimate  of  the  expenditure, 
of  course.  The  year  has  not  yet  dosed.  The  last,  vear  which  is 
complete  is  1923,  and  we  then  spent  $167,291.66.  Tnis  is  an  esti- 
mate, and  of  course  the  fiscal  year  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Olivbb.  Suppose  you  insert  at  that  point  the  amounts  you 
expended  to  date. 

&br.  LiBBEY.  That  would  be  most  difficult,  because  the  exp^di- 
tures,  invoices  and  bills,  etcw,  are  in  process  of  going  through. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Couldn't  vou  bring  it  up  pretty  near? 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  We  could  not  say  it  would  be  accurate,  because 
there  are  bills  not  yet  rendered. 

Mr.  OnvBB.  Suppose  you  prorate  from  such  a  date  that  you  do 
not  know  the  exact  figures  and  give  us  an  approximate  amount. 

Mr.  liiBBET.  We  wm  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 


N6TB.-^FraBi  the  i^iiiroprlflttcm  for  oonthig«it  «ipeium,  fi«eal  Tear  IMI, 
atnomiiiiig  to  $218»260,  there  ha»  bten  expended,  tip  td  and  including  Febnuiy 
5,  1924,  $129,747.44.  There  has  also  beea  transferred  from  this  appropriation 
on  account  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Commerce  Building  by  the 
superintendent,  State,  War,  and  Navy  Dejmrtment  Buildings  S19,6W'  (see 
Ihgest  of  Appropriatioafi,  1924,  p.  1^),  making  a  total  ezpendittire  from  the 
appropriation  of  $149,347.44. 

Mr.  TiKKHAM.  Ar^  you  familiar  with  the  items  relating  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  DomeatiiD  OoniiMrce  uiider  this  besdin^  I 

Mr.  Li&BBT.  More  or  leas;  ym^  sir.  U  not^  the  bureau  dbitf  ib  here 
.  and  can  answer. 

PUBCSASB  OP  awpLiiai*  amra.,  bt  camniaii  poaoHAanfa  boab». 

Mr.  TiNKBAM.  Can  you  tdl  mb  about  the  tl6|000  for  jttomoting 
oomilieree  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  liEBBBY.  Thati  of  conusai  is  for  411  kinds  of  supplies  that 
might  be  bought  cnut  of  Uid  ooat^lgQQt  f tmd-    It  rei>re8eat0  various 
expenditures  they  will  make,  for  which  the  contingetit  fund  is 
^  u^ualljf  UBed.  : 

£/..  Mr>:TiirACfAit..(And  what  would  bejOie  eh$raetor  of  tiie  expendi- 
tures there  in  Europe  ?     . 

\  Mr*.'  lABBwr.  I  .would  say  all  kjoda  of  office  su|>t>lies,  furniture  and 
fixtures,  and  items  of  that  kind.  You  understand  ^ese  amounts  are 
v^traniCeiTed  iofto  our  (OoaloQg^nt  fundi,  whioh  is  administered  through 
our  principal  purchasing  agency  here  in  Washington.  We  have  la 
the .  depattment  a  oebtnl  purChaA^  ecencv,  through  which  all 
6iq)plte8  possible  are  purehaaed.  This  facilitates  purchaaea  aod 
avoids  bujine  all  ovet  the  oouody.  Theee  amounts  are  transferred 
into  this  funa»  and  we  place  an  order  for  the  purdiaseB  of  supplies 
for  the  bureaus^  which  m9^  would  ordinarily  have  bought  direct  out 
id  thatparticular  ^>propriation. 

Mr.  liNKHAM.  Don't  they  buy  their  supplies  abroad  when  th^ 
can  be  bought  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  llxey  buy  some  abroad;  ves,  air.  But  it  has  been 
our  policy  to  equip  our  foreign  offices,  so  far  as  can  be  done  economi* 
oallv,  with  Amerioati-made  goods. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  what  you  state  in  relation  to  the  eKpenditara 
of  that  $15,000  in  Kuiope  would  be  true  of  the  othmr  expenditures 
in  relation  to  South  and  Omttal  America,  commensial  attadi^ 
promoting  commerce  in  the  ¥ar  Bast,  and  export  industries  t 

Mr.  LiBaET.  Yes.    That  is  a  trm  statement. 

Mr.  AoEBBMAN.  Then  you  buy  everything  at  wholeaale,  I  Buppose, 
and  deal  it  out  at  letail  t 

Mr.  LoBBBY.  Yea;  when  we  can,  unless  it  is  something  that  b  not 
an  article  uniformly  called  for;  but  frequently  we  can  tSkb  it  off  the 
dielf  and  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAK.  Do  you  make  an  inventory  of  that  stook  on  hand  f 

Mr.  LraBET.  Oh,  yes;  we  keep  it  right  up  to  date. 

1^.  AcKBBMAN.  How  much  does  that  stock  amount  to  in  fiffuiea ! 

Mr.  LcBBEY.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  we  cany  a  reasonable  sup* 
ply  on  hand.  Of  course,  we  do  not  overload,  and  we  try  not  to 
undetorder,  but  we  try  to  keep  from  getting  caught  without  the 
necessary  supplies  on  hand* 


Mr.'  AcKBftMAK.  Has  thifii  process  been  gding  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  buying  by  the  wholesale  fashion  ? 

Mr.  LiBBBY.  I  es. 

Mr.  Shbsve.  Then,  if  a  department  is  in  need  of  supplies,  you  make 
a  requisition  t 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  That  is  it,  exactly^  They  send  a  requisition  to  my 
o£5ice,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  supply  division. 

Mr.  GsiFFm.  There  is  quite  a  large  item  in  the  nature  of  transfers 
from  other  appropriations  that  increases  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  1925  by  that  much.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  Mr.  liboey  would 
go  into  the  particulars  as  to  those  tranrfers — ^what  appropriations 
they  are  taken  from  and  the  authority  for  it.  X  know  it  is  a  question 
that  is  likely  to  be  asked  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  items  are  indicated  in  the  language  di  the  bill. 
It  does  not  increase  the  estimate  from  which  they  are  taken,  of  course. 
It  is  that  much  transferred  from  another  appropriittion^  in  other 
words. 

Mr.  Shreye.  It  is  not  a  new  authorization.  It  is  simply. taken 
from  one  fund  and  plaoed  in  Uie  general  central  fund. 

Mr.  Qrifxik*  It  is  taken  from  wnat  authorization  or  appropriation) 

Mr.  LoBBBr.  From  the  appropriations  that  you  will  jBtrant  in  .this 
bill.    For  instance,  say,  under  ^' Promoting  commerce^   you  wduld 

five  them  so  many  thousand  dollarsi.  Of  the  amount  aimwed),  the 
ureau  wishes  to  transfer  a  part  of  it,  which  they  hate  indioiUMBid, 
into  our  contingent  fund,  wiiich  will  then  permit  us  to  use  that 
money  to  make  their  purohases«  Otherwise,  they  would  hare  to 
use  tne  appropriation  themselyes  and  buy  direct.  They  make  use 
of  the  department  machinery  for  making  Inose  purchases,  inste^  of 
setting  up  a  purchasing  agency  in  their  own  bureau.  •  As  it  is  now, 
we  haye  the  purchasix^  centrauzed.  They  will  sei^  us  a  requisition, 
for  instance,  for  three  typewriters,  to  be  charged  against  their  con- 
tribution into  the  contingent  fimd  of  so  much  money. 

Mr.  GBmxK.  But  those  things  will  not  amount  to  S165,000  a  year, 
it  hardly  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  When  you  realize  the  number  of  branch  offioes  that 
we  haye  to  supply  out  of  those  funds,  I  think  that  is  Bot  unreason- 
able.    We  buy  for  all  their  offices,  you  see. 

Mr.  QanrxN.  Confess  makes  a  specific  appropriation  for  each 
bureau  and  eyery  actiyity  of  your  department. 

Mr.  LiBBxr,  Yes. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  And  you  take  it  that  this  authorization  of  a  transfer 
is  a  general  authority  dyen  to  you  to  deduct  from  the  funds  appro- 
priated and  to  assign  them  where  you  will  t 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  It  means  this,  that  after  you  haye  granted  the  par- 
ticidar  bureau  a  certain  amount,  we  can  by  this  authority  of  transfer 
maJke  their  purchases  for  them. 

Mr.  Qbifiin.  Why  is  it  fixed  at  $165,000  i  How  do  you  arriye  at 
those  figures  ? 

Mr.  LiBBBT.  The  bureaus  first  estimate  what  supplies  they  will 
need  for  the  actiyities  for  which  appropriations  will  oe  made. 

Mt.  OsirrtN.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
this  IB  to  coyer  the  elements  of  supply  only  t 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Gbifixn.  $165,000  for  that  t 
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ISr.  LiBBET.  Yes.  But  that  is  for  all  of  the  actiyities  thilt  con- 
tribute to  the  fund. 

Mr.  Qvnrwis.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  dear  to  'me. 

Mr.  LdDBBET.  Perhaps  I  am  not  making  it  clear.  What  it  is  really 
doing  is  not  increasing  the  appropriation  at  aU.  It  is  simply  author- 
izin^  us  to  use  our  machinery  to  make  purchases  for  the  bureaus  out 
of  the  appropriation  you  have  abready  allowed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know  it  does  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  asked  of 
us  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  specific  expenditure  and  then  gire 
you  blanket  authority  to  allot  .that  money  as  you  see  fit. 

Mr.  Dbake.  lliat  is  not  the  case.  Take  tms  one  case  of  SI 5, 000 
transferred  from  promoting  commerce  in  Europe.  That  S15,000  is 
included  in  the  detailed  appropriation  for  that  purpose  made  by 
your  committee. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes ;  but  it  is  a  specific  appropriation  for  promoting 
<Mniunerce  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes. 

Mr,  Griffin.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  department  applies  it  specifically  aa  appropriated, 
but  instead  of  allowing  the  biureau  to  control  the  disbursement  of 
that  $15,000,  which  is  designed  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  that 
4i8bursement  is  directed  by  the  Secretary's  office  under  this  con* 
tingent  item.  Howeyer,  it  is  not  applied  to  any  other  purposes 
tiian  those  for  which  it  is  appropriatea.  So  it  can  not  be  usm  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  oy  tne  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary.  It  is  apphed  exactly  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  committee  allows  it. 

Mr.  Gsiffin.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  altered 
in  its  description  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  You  are  given  a 
specific  appropriation  for  a  certain  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  not  altered,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Take  this  one 
item  of  $15,000,  transferred  to  the  contingent  fund  by  the  Bureau  of 
Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  that  particular  purpose.  The 
direction  of  the  expenditure,  the  actual  buying,  is  done  out  of  the 
oontingent  fund,  and  it  is  used  only  for  the  piurpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated,  only  to  the  extent  cl  that  amount,  and  not  applied  to 
any  other  purpose. 

^  Mr.  Griffin.  But  you  speak  of  this  being  allotted  to  the  contingent 
fund.    Where  is  the  authority  in  the  bill  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  The  authority  comes,  Mr.  Griffin,  when  you  enact  this 
into  le^lation.    The  language  of  the  bill  gives  us  that  authority. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  when  yoo 
come  down  to  it,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  loBBEY.  Exactly.  It  is  a  matter  of  bookkeeping,  and  obviates 
the  setting  up  ofpurchasing  machinery  in  every  one  of  these  bureaus. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Was  that  item  carried  in  the  former  bill ) 

Mr.  LiBBSY.  It  has  been  carried  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  does  not  depart  from  what  has  been  heretofore  done. 

Mr.  AoKSRUAN.  It  would  not  be  subject,  then,  to  a  point  of  order  i 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Oh,  no;  it  has  gone  this  way  for  years. 

Mr.  Shretil  Then  it  increases  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  personnel. 
Your  contingent  expenses  have  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than 
your  personnel,  in  percentage. 
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Mr.  LiBBET.  That  may  be,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  as  I  say,  all  these 
increases  are  justified  by  the  increased  work  of  the  department. 
That  is  what  actuates  the  request. 

Mr.  Sh^ye.  Then  each  individual  has  taken  on  greater  respon- 
sibility ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Not  exactly  that  way.  But  the  more  work  we  have, 
the  more  tools  and  eampment  we  need  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  But  tne  idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  your  increase  in 
personnel  does  not  correspond  with  your  increase  in  contingent 
expenses. 

Mr.  LrBBEY.  We  would  like  to  have  the  personnel  increased,  but 
we  have  been  unsuccessful  in  tiiat  direction.  We  need  personnel 
greatly.  r 

VALUE    OF   STOCK    OF   SUPPLISS   ON   HAND. 

Mr.  AcEERMAK.  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  taking  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  ascertain  the  inventorv  value  of  your  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  could  do  that.  Of  course,  it  is  augmented  from 
time  to  time.     It  increases  or  decreases  day  by  day. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Do  you  take  an  inventory  of  your  stock  on  hand 
at  any  specified  time  during  the  year? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  take  an  inventory  several  times  a  year  to  check 
up  and  balance  our  stock,  and,  of  course,  as  something  is  removed 
from  the  stock  it  is  immediately  charged  against  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  AcEERMAN.  Then,  you  have  a  running  balance  all  the  while? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  AcxERMAN.  xou  can  give  us  that  at  some  future  sitting? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  furnish  you  a  statement  as  to  that. 

Note. — The  vahie  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  814|099.58. 

FUKNITITRB,   FUBNI9HINQS,   ANP   FIXTX7BBS;  BTC. 

Mr.  AcKERHAK.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  this  furniture, 
furnishings,  and  fixtures  item.  That  seems  to  be  more  than  double 
what  was  expended  and  obligated  in  1923,  a  little  more  than  1924. 
What  was  that  furniture  for — ^new  offices  ?  . 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  That  item  includes  furniture,  furnishing,  fixtures, 
chairs,  tables,  desks,  floor  coverings,  furniture  coverings,  office 
machines  and  devices,  desk  equipment,  waste  baskets,  office  and 
store  fixtures,  awnings,  shades,  etc.  There  is  an  increase  of  S6,645 
from  the  estimate  for  1924,  and  that  is  due  principallv  to  the  transfers 
which  will  be  made  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. For  that  it^n  done  they  are  askmg  S53,200.  This  is 
brought  about  by  increased  activities,  the  wearing  out  of  old  equip- 
ment, and  things  of  that  kind.     It  is  a  natural  growth. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  there  not  a  large  amount  of  surplus  furniture 
that  was  bought  by  the  War  Department  that  is  available  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  We  have  to  purchase  that.  Before  we  can  buy  any  arti- 
cle of  furniture  or  equipment,  we  have  to  call  upon  the  General  Supply 
Committee.  For  instance,  a  bureau  will  submit  a  requisition  for  a 
desk.  We  can  not  buy  that  direct.  We  have  to  first  go  to  the 
General  Supply  Committee  and  see  if  thevcan  not  supply  it,  or  some- 
thing near  it,  or  something  just  as  useful,  and  if  so  we  nave  to  take 
that  old  piece  of  f  ttf  nitui?(^»  •  •   ■  - 
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.  Mr.  Oedtik.  Is  this  an  example  of  transfer  from  the  specific 
appropriation  to  the  contingent  fund,  this  item  of  furniture,  furnish- 
ings^ and  fixtures  ? 

Idx.  LiBB£T.  It  includes  that  among  the  purdiases  out  of  the 
direct  fund.    It  means  the  entire  cost  of  the  department  for  that 

S articular  item.    There  is  an  increase  of  $53,200  by  the  Bureau  of 
'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  alone. 

'Mi.  Quans.  That  is  one  specific  appropriation,  then,  that  mi^ht 
he  said  to  be  included  in  the  item  marked  "Transfers  from  otner 
appropriations/^  totaling  $165,000? 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  So  that  wherev^  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
supplies  of  any  kind,  furnishings,  etc.,  tnat  is  transferred  to  the 
general  fund,  and  then  your  purchases  are  made  from  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies. 

Mr.  LiBBET.  That  is  it  exactly.  Of  course,  when  the  Creaeral 
Supply  Committee  can  not  fumisn,  they  give  us  a  clearance.  We 
then  consult  the  general  schedule  of  suppues  and  obtain  the  article 
from  the  approved  contractor,  if  there  is  one.  If  it  is  not  listed,  we 
go  in  the  open. market  and  ask  for  competitive  bids. 

HEAT,   LIQHTy  POWBB,   ETC. 

'Mr.  AcKE&MAK.  May  I  ask  the  reason  for  the  great  decrease  in 
thd  item  of  furnishing  neat,  light,  pow^r,  water,  and  electricity  horn 
the  $7,900  to  $76  in  1924  and  1925? 

Mr.^  LiBBEY.  That  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  July  1  last  the 
superintendent  of  the  State,  War  a3ad  Navy  Department  buildinjgB 
took  over  the  control  of  all  of  our  buildings  in  the  Instrict  of  Columbia, 
and  his  office  now  payt  for  such  serriceB.  We  f ormeiiy  paid  for  them 
ourselves. 

Mr.  AoKERifAN.  Then  you  get  the  benefit  of  it  without  having 
anv  appropriation  made  for  it) 

Mr.  liiBBEr.  Yes.  It  is  made  to  tlie  superintendent  of  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Department  buildings  now,  instead  of  to  us. 

TBANSrBB  or  FUNDS  FOR  PtmCHASS   OF  aVFPLUBS,   ETC. 

(See  pages  19, 29.) 

Mr.  OuvBB.  Calling  up  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  GrifiSn,  how  do  you  aflseos 
your  contingent  expense  against  the  several  itemsi  so  as  to  make  the 
total  of  S166,260 1 

Mr.  LoraBBT.  Well,  it  is  made  up  by  the  amount  we  figui«d  we 
would  need  in  the  fund  for  the  various  items  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  plus  the  amounts  transferred  from  the  bureaus  to  care  for 
their  needs* 

Mr.  OuvBB.  Do  I  understand  that  when  you  have  transfaired  in 
amounti  from  eaeh  of  these  different  items  that  have  been  appro- 
priated^  equaling  $166,250,  that  then  you  give  credit  to  that  parttcular 
Dureau  that  you  have  taken  from? 

Mr.  LmBBT.  Tes.    We  credit  them  with  that  much  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  Olivee.  Would  the  other  bureaus  be  entitled  to  draw  on  the 
joint  fund  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  they  had  ccmtributed  thereto  t 

Mr.  LiBBET.  We  at  times  do  help  the  bureaos  when  they  are  short. 
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Mr.  OuTfiB.  In  other  words,  when  you  transfer  this  money  to  the 
canfcingent  fond,  then  it  becomes  a  fund  which  you  can  use  in  maMng 
up  any  deficiency  in  the  other  appropriations  from  which  you  have 
taken  only  a  small  part  of  this  fundi 

Mr.  LiBBET.  Well,  if  I  understand  you  correctly  I  believe  that  is 
correct,  because  it  becomes  a  general  contmgent  fund  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  it  seldom  happens  tnat  the  bureaus  do  not  use  every  cent 
that  they  transfer  into  the  fund,  and  at  times  we  would  have  to  hcdp 
them  from  what  we  might  have  left  over  in  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  advantage  that  you  receive  in  taking 
from  each  separate  appropriation  such  amount  as  you  may  determine 
that  bureau  can  safely  release,  just  so  that  you  do  not  exceed  in  the 
total  amount  that  you  take  from  all  the  sum  of  S165,250t 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  The  amounts  are  not  fixed  bjr  me.  Thef  are  fixed 
by  the  bureaus.  The  bureaxis  themselves  ngur©  on  their  possible 
needs  out  of  each  one  of  these  services  for  which  appropriations  are 
made. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  better  if  the  comniittee  under- 
took to  make  you  a  direct  appropriation  for  contipgent  expenses 
equaling  that  sum,  rather  than  permit  you  to  draw  inoiBcriminately 
from  other  appropriations  amoimts  which  would  not  total  more  than' 
»165,250? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  believe  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  my  way  of 
thinking. 

Mr.  OuvER.  We  would  know  then  exactly,  as  Mr.  Griffin  indicates, 
what  amount  would  be  expended  for  that  specific  activity,  but  if  we 
make  appropriations  for  specific  activities  and  then  the  only  limita- 
tion on  your  right  to  take  over  those  appropriations  is  the  limitation 
as  to  the  sum  total  taken  from  all,  you  might  take  very  heavily  from 
one  and  very  lightly  from  another,  and  unless  you  have  some  rule  by 
which  you  can  now  determine  or  let  the  committee  understand  how 
much  each  of  these  activities  is  expected  to  contribute,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  are  vesting  you  with  full  authority  to  take  from  any  of  these 
activities  just  as  much  as  you  desire,  so  long  as  the  total  amoimt 
taken  from  all  does  not  exceed  SI 65,250. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  think  that  is  precisely  the  situation. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  May  I  ask  this  (juestion?  With  an  appropriation 
for  such  things  as  tnis  approjpriation  provides  for,  shoula  not  there 
be  very  much  greater  elasticity  possible  than  for  any  other  item  of 
appropriation  in  your  bill — or  not  ? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  I  believe  so,  because,  as  I  say,  the  contingent  fund  is 
the  one  fund  from  which  we  purchase  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
supplies  and  services. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  should  be  the  most  elastic. 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  you  know  we  can  not  employ 
personal  service  out  of  the  contingent  fund.  It  is  for  absolute  pur- 
chases. And  speaking  about  elasticity,  it  might  be  interesting  for 
you  to  know  that  the  persons  who  have  to  deal  with  these  expenditures 
are  sitting  in  a  nervous  state  all  the  time,  as  to  whether  the  comp-' 
troUer  or  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  going  to  pass  any  particular 
item.  We  have  to  consult  the  statutes  all  the  time  for  fear  of  getting 
a  suspension,  and  we  do  occasionally  get  suspensions,  and  it  is  not 
very  pleasant. 
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Mr.  Gbutin.  You  evidently  submitted  some  figures  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  showing  how  this  item  of  1165,250  was  made  up. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  a  statement  from  Mr. 
libbey  into  the  record  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  LiBBEY.  Page  187  will  show  you  that.  That  will  show  you 
the  various  items. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  am  on  page  187  now. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Look  at  185  and  see  if  the  amounts  shown  there  do 
not  total  $165,250,  and  represents  the  amount  which,  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  AoKERiCAN.  They  do.    The  fourth  line  on  pa^e  185. 

Mr.  loBBET.  Look  at  page  187,  and  you  will  see  tne  various  heads 
imder  which  that  money  is  going  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Liobey,  that  it  would  simplify 
the  practice  to  make  one  appropriation  covering  this  transfer  pur- 
chase fund  for  the  purpose  of  contingent  expenses  of  jour  depart- 
ment? I  mean,  takmg  the  estimates  made  by  the  various  bureaus, 
of  course,  taken  into  consideration  bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Lobbet.  I  do,  unless,  as  I  saj,  there  is  some  law  that  I  am  nut 
familiar  with  that  would  prevent  it,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I 
think  it  would  simplify  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Wul  you  take  that  up  with  the  heads  of  your  bureaus  t 

Mr.  Libbet.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  law,  bat 
there  are  so  many  restrictions  governing  purchases,  tnat  we  have  to 
stop  and  hesitate  many  times  before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Because  it  would  simpliiy  the  matter  materially  in 
the  House  if  we  could  make  this  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  Libbet.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  will  assist  very  materially  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  have  him  surest  the  language  to  put  in  the 
bill,  to  provide  for  the  appropriation  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Libbet.  It  would  simply  be  the  language  here,  without  any 
transfers. 

RBNT  OF   BUILDINaS. 

Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  rent. 

Mr., Shreve.  I  understand  the  lease  runs  for  some  time  yet. 

Mr.  Libbet.  It  expires  June  30  next,  but  we  have  an  option  to 
renew  for  five  years  additional. 

Mr.  Shreve.  At  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Lebbet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  there  has  never  been  any  increase  during  any 
five-year  period  ? 

Mr.  Libbet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Drake.  Reverting  again  to  the  contingent  fund,  is  it  ^oor 
suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  contingent  fund  should  contain  a 
specific  total  amoimt,  including  that  provided  for  the  Secretary's 
office,  and  including  all  thes^  transfers  in  one  sum  ? 

Mr.  Shre!ve.  It  would  seem  so. 

Mr.  Drake.  And  would  ^ou  then  propose  that  it  would  be  allocated 
by  the  committee  in  a  similar  way  to  that  shown  here  in  these  pages 
185,  etc.  ? 
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Mr.  Sheeve.  I  think  it  would  be  veory  proper  for  you  to  show  how 
the  money  will  be  used. 

Mr.  Dbake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  handled 
more  concretely  as  it  is  set  forth  here. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Then,  that  would  all  the  way  through  show  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  various  bureaus,  of  oourse,  because  if  we 
maKe  an  appropriation  direct  to  the  contingent  fund,  that  much 
could  be  deducted  from  some  place  in  the  bmreaiis. 

TBANSFSB  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PUBCHABB  OF  8UPPLIBS. 

(See  pages  19,  26.) 

Mr.  Drake.  Let  us  take  this  one  item  that  has  been  discussed,, 
this  $15,000  for  promoting  commerce  in  Europe.  The  contingeiit 
fluid  gets  that  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Shbeye.  From  what  fund  is  that  taken  ? 

Mr.  D^EE.  From  that  one  fimd,  promo tmg  commerce  in  Europe,. 
on  page  185.  Doctor  Kleija  will  explain  to  you  that  he  makes  that 
up  by  these  various  items  here.  He  is  reauested  by  the  Secretary's 
omce  to  say  how  much  of  the  $15,000  snould  be  appropriated  to 
these  various  sorts  of  items,  and  then  those  items  are  carried  through 
all  the  bureaus  in  the  same  wa^.  We  will  take  this  last  item.  Doctor 
Klein  will  take  that  list,  and  in  this  one  appropriation  of  promoting 
commerce,  there  is  $15,000  set  aside  for  tnese  items.  His  estimate 
of  how  much  is  needed  out  of  that  $15,000  for  each  one  of  these 
particular  items  goes  into  the  Secretary's  office,  they  are  all  aggre- 
gated from  the  various  bureaus  under  those  items  and  then  put  in 
this  form. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  has  been  the  system  that  has  obtained  for  a 
long  time.  Of  course,  we  have  got  along  very  well  with  it.  We  wiU 
study  it  over,  and  if  we  can  improve  it,  n  it  seems  better  to  put  it  in  a 
liunp  simi,  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  would  like  to  know  if  Con^essman  Griffin  feels 
thoroughly  well  posted  as  to  the  method  in  which  we  handle  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  1  am  in  perfeef  agreement  with  you  on  the  subject. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  amoimt  .of  elasticity  in  the  allot- 
ment  of  funds  of  this  character  for  contingent  expenses,  supplies, 
etc.,  because  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  in  advance  just 
what  your  expenditures  may  be,  what  the  cost  of  these  supplies  may 
be,  and  you  ought  to  have  some  latitude.  My  object  in  asking  the 
question  was  to  oring  forth  ah  illumination  from  you  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  transfer. 

Mr.  Libbey.  The  printing  appropriation  of  the  department  is  han- 
dled just  the  way  you  indicate.  We  have  one  printing  appropriation, 
and  the  department  apportions  that  to  each  bureau.  I  oelieve  that, 
the  contingent  fund  can  be  handled  in  just  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  not  take  any  hasty  action.  It  will  be  a 
month  before  we  are  ready  to  work  out  the  bill,  and  we  will  hear 
from  you  again. 
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RECLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

mATBMSBT  OF  KB.  CLIFFORD  EASTDIGS,  CHISF  OF  DIYI- 

8I0V  OF  APP0IVT1KSVT8. 

*  METHOD  OIF  OLABSITTINa  BMPLOTEBS  IN  DISTBICfT  OF  OOLUICBIA. 

Mr.  Shreye.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  departmental  classification  board. 

Mr.  Uastinos.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shkeye.  And  will  you  explain  to  us  the  procedure  followed 
and  the  allocation  to  the  grades  under  the  reclassification  act  ? 

.Mr.  Hastings.  You  mean  the  general  action  taken  by  the  depart- 
mcnt? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  May  I  ask  him  a  few  questions  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  just  let  him  make  this  statement  first,  and 
then  we  can  ask  him  any  questions  we  want  to. 

.Mr.  TxNKHAM.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hastings.  When  we  received  the  circular  of  instructions  from 
the  Personnel  CSassification  Board  the  matter  was  first  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  as  to  the  general  method  and  policy  to  be  adopted. 
The  Secretary  organized  a  departmental  classincation  board,  consist- 
ing of  members  from  his  own  office  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  department.  They  became  the  departmental 
classification  board.  He  del^ated  one  of  the  representatives  of  his 
ofl^ce  as  chairman  of  the  board.  That  board  met  and  considered 
the  whole  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  and  decided  on  the  action  to  be  taken. 
The  necessary  instructions  were  transmitted  to  the  bureau  heads, 
who  were  directed  to  prepare  the  job  classification  sheets,  and  send 
them  in  to  the  Secretary's  office  (appointment  division).  When 
received  they  were  surveyed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  departmental 
classification  board,  with  the  "cooperation  of  a  representative  from 
each  bureau  concerned.  There  were  certain  cases  perhaps  where  the 
bureau  would  be  high  or  low,  according  to  the  general  standard  that 
was  adopted,  and  il  the  subcommittee  and  the  bureau  representative 
cotdd  agree  the  classification  was  modified  accordingly.  If  thev 
could  not  agree,  the  case  was  laid  aside  for  the  departmental  board 
to  act  upon.  A  report  on  the  action  taken  on  eacn  bureau's  classi- 
fication was  prepared  by  the  subcommittee  and  submitted  to  the 
departmental  board  for  its  acceptance  or  for  amendment.  The  em- 
ployees themselves  could  obtain  any  information  they  desired  with 
regard  to  their  allocation. 

These  reports  of.  the  allocations  of  the  employees  of  the  several 
bureaus  having  been  accepted  or  amended  uj  the  departmental 
board,  were  submitted  to  the  personnel  classification  board.  It  made 
its  survey  and  such,  amendments  as  it  deemed  proper  (where  it 
deemed  advisable  calling  for  further  advice  from  departmental 
officials) ,  and  returned  them  to  the  department,  and  on  those  amended 
allocations,  made  by  the  board,  the  salary  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1925  were  drawn  up.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  estimates 
nad  been  prepared  from  these  sheets,  they  were  taken  up  again  on 
the  question  of  appeals.    Each  bureau  was  notified  that  its  employaes 
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could  make  appeals  against  the  allocations  made  or  approved  by  the 
personnel  classification  board  in  their  cases,  and  a  number  of  appeals 
^were  so  made,  and  they  were  taken  up  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  classifications  were  taken  up.  Most  of  the  appeals  now 
are  completed,  and  some  have  been  returned  to  the  personnel  classi- 
fication Doard.     Others  will  shortly  be  returned. 

CLASSIFYING   EMPLOYEES  OF  THE   FIELD   SERVICES. 

These  remarks  apply  onlv  to  the  District  of  Columbia  service. 
The  field  service  has  oeen  taken  up  in  a  different  way.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  take  that  up  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  If  you  will. 

Mr.  Hastings.  With  regard  tb  the  field  service,  different  instruc- 
tions were  issued.  Originally  Questionnaires  were  obtained  on  the 
instructions  from  the  personnel  classification  board  for  each  field 
service  employee.  They  were  sent  in  to  the  personnel  classification 
boards  and  as  a  result  of  a  survey  a  tentative  field  service  schedule 
was  prepared  and  distributed,  but  later  on  we  were  advised  that  it 
had  Deen  decided  that  it  should  not  be  used,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
the  anestionnaires  that  were  furnished  for  the  field  service  employees, 
the  department  was  aksed  to  submit  statements  showing  the  name  of 
the  employee,  his  basic  salary,  if  he  received  the  bonus,  the  total 
salary,  and  the  {^location  proposed  by  the  department,  based  on  a 
salary  allocation  list  furnished  by  the  personnel  classification  board 
in  its  circtdar  of  instructions,  No.  13.  That  work  is  now  going  on. 
This  procedure  is  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  other,  because  there  was 
interruption  in  the  middle,  there  was  a  rush  to  push  the  classification 
of  the  departmental  employees  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  in  order 
that  the  estimates  could  be  prepared;  and  then  there  was  a  slight 
change  of  policy  which  has  delayed  the  classification  of  "the  field  serv- 
ice employees,  but  we  are  pushing  it  through  now  as  rapidly  as  we 
can,  and  I  think  the  department  has  them  practically  ^completed 
(some  have  gone  back  to  the  personnel  classification  board),  with  the 
exception  oi  two  bureaus  which  are  still  under  consideration. 

CLASSIFYING   EMPLOYEES   IN   THE   DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

(See  page  30.) 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  have  answered  some  of  the  questions  which  I 
wanted  to  ask,  so  that  in  answering  the  questions  that  I  am  now 
going  to  propound,  if  ^ou  will  make  your  answers  as  short  as  possible 
it  wiU  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  record.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress 
a  law  xas  passed  which  imposed  upon  the  head  of  each  department 
the  duty  of  allocating  all  positions  under  his  respective  jurisdiction 
to  appropriate  grades  in  certain  prescribed  compensation  schedules 
and  to  a  rate  of  compensation  under  such  grades.  For  the  guidance 
of  the  department  heads  in  this  work  the  Personnel  Classification 
Board,  created  by  the  act,  was  required  to  prescribe  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  to  promulgate  regulations  for  classifying  positions  accord- 
ing to  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  the  minimum  qualifications 
required  for  the  performance  thereof.  The  Persoimel  Classification 
Board  was  given  the  right  to  review  and  revise  departmental  classrfi- 
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cations,  and  the  law  prescribed  that  the  board's  approval  should  be 
final.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  estimates  embraced  by 
this  bill  for  the  pay  of  employees  imder  the  Department  of  Coni- 
mercC;  except  sucn  as  are  excluded  by  the  law  itself,  are  on  the  basis 
of  rates  of  pay  fixed  in  pursuance  of  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  agencies  were  set  up  by  the  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law?  That  is,  were  the  allocations 
made  hy  a  single  agency,  or  did  you  have  individuals  or  boards  in 
the  different  brancnes  or  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
make  tentative  classifications  of  employees  in  such  branches  or 
offices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  departmental  board?  I  have  answered  that 
ah*eady. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  vou  have,  rather  fully.  If  so,  by  whom  were 
these  individuals  or  boards  designated,  and  what  discretionary  powers 
did  they  have  as  to  making  allocations  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  allocations  were  made  first  by  the  bureau  and 
reviewed  bv  the  departmental  board,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were 
appointed  oy  the  Secretary  after  the  bureaus  had  indicated  their 
representatives.  The  allocations  made  by  the  bureaus  were  usually 
determined  by  a  bureau  board  or  committee  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Who  constituted  the  final  reviewing  authority 
before  the  allocations  were  transmitted  to  the  personnel  classification 
board? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  say  the  final  one  was  the  Secretary  himself, 
or  when  he  was  not  present  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  Acting  Secretazy. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Were  the  original  allocations  as  to  service,  grade, 
and  rate  of  pav,  that  were  made  up  in  the  different  offices,  agreed 
to  or  approved  without  change  by  vour  final  reviewing  authority 
before  transmission  to  the  personnel  classification  board,  or  were  any 
material  changes  made  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  material  changes,  I  would  say.  There  were 
some  sl^ht  changes  made  by  the  departmental  boara. 

Mr.  l^NKHAM.  What  was  the  net  money  differences? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Between  which — the  two  allocations  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  the  net  money  difference.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  figures,  but  if  I  remember  right  it  is  a  matter 
of  about  3  or  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Plus  or  minus  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Minus.  The  tendency  of  the  bureaus  was  to  be  a 
bit  higher  than  the  board  and  the  department  generally  thoiighi 
proper. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Then  there  was  a  reduction  in  salaries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  on  the  basis  of  present  compensation.  The 
few  modifications  made  by  the  departmental  board  would  involve  a 
slightly  smaller  increase  than  proposed  by  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  what  you  refer  to  as  the  net  difference? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Exactly.  The  purpose  of  the  classification  law 
was  two-fold.  First,  it  was  intended  to  equalize  salaries  in  all  Federal 
•^  ervices  for  similar  kinds  of  work :  and,  secondly,  to  establish  a  rate 
of  wage  for  various  classes  of  employment  commensurate  with  duties 
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and  responsibilities.  Would  you  say  that  the  classifications  that 
liave  been  submitted  to  us  place  your  people  on  an  equality  as  to  pay 
with  persons  in  the  Federal  service  performing  similar  kinds  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  far  as  the  District  of  (x>lumbia  employees  are 
concerned,  I  would  say  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiKKHAM.  How  was  your  original  submission  received  by  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  ?  That  is,  did  the  board  accept  it,  or 
did  they  inquire  or  make  readjustments  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  made  some  adjustments  according  to  the 
standard  that  they  had  adopted;  in  some  cases  after  consultation 
^th  bureau  or  departmental  officials. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  you  can  not  state  what  the  difference  was  in 
money  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  not  insert  in  the  record  information  in 
relation  to  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  give  you  the  net  results  of  their  allocations 
if  that  will  help  you. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  would  be  quite  helpful. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  net  result  of  the  analjrses  as  they  went  to  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  was  an  increase  of  $497,000  in  round 
figures  on  a  salary  roll  of  $4,828,000,  or  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
10  per  cent.  "Wlien  received  back  from  the  board  the  increase  was 
approximately  $321,108,  representing  6.74  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  We  provided  last  year  in  a  separate  act  for  the  pav- 
ment  of  increased  compensation,  or  what  is  better  known  as  the 
$240  bonus,  to  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  caUing 
for  a  total  expenditure  of  over  a  million  dollars — several  million  for 
your  department. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  $1,958,956. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  classification  act  provided  that  extra  com- 
pensation should  be  included  in  computing  the  existing  compensation 
of  the  employees  in  the  determination  of  the  compensation  assigned 
under  reclassification.  Now,  over  and  above  this  amoimt,  how  much 
is  included  in  this  bill  on  account  of  the  classification  act  ? 

Mr.  ELastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  so  much  about  the  bill.  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  the  salary  estimates  were  based  on  the  allocations. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  estimates.  We  leave 
that  to  the  chief  clerk  and  the  disbursing  officer. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  do  your  figures  show? 

Mr.  Hastings.  An  increase  of  $497,000  on  the  allocations  made  by 
bureaus  and  department. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Could  anyone  state  how  much  is  included  in  this 
bill  on  account  of  the  additional  employment? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Let  me  say  that  the  bill  itself,  on  page  183,  shows 
that  there  is  an  increase  under  the  classification  act  of  $14,250. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  entire  bill? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  presume  so.    No;  this  is  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  lam  talking  about  the  whole  department. 

Mr.  Hastings.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  give  us,  or  rather  can  you  submit  figures 
here  to  be  incorporated  in  tjiis  hearing,  showing  wnat  the  percentage 
of  increase  by  reason  of  classification  of  the  entire  department  is 
over  and  above  the  present  rate,  including  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Drake.  Excluding  the  field  service^  which  you  do  not  know 
yet. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  the  field  service. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  is  only  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  any  appeals  pending  before  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  the  additional  amount  of  money  involved  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  I  can  not  now  tell  you  for  certain.  I  can  gel 
it  for  you. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  submit  that  also  for  us  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  ahowingf  hy  service  groups^  number  of  positions  subject  to  classification, 
and  compensation^  including  bonuSf  as  of  May  15,  1923  (iC^  date  fixed  by  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  for  classification  purposes);  the  amount  of  in- 
crease involved  in  classifications  as  recommended  by  bureauSt  as  approved  by  tKe 
departmental  board  and  as  allocated  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board;  th€ 
number  and  amount  of  increase  invohed  in  appeals  filed  by  'bureaus  or  employ ets 
and  as  approved  by  the  departmental  board. 

[Includes  positions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  only.) 


Number  of  positions  and  compensation  as  of  May  15, 
1023: 
Number. 


Profes- 
sional 
service. 


CompecLsatlon 

Classlflcations: 

1.  Recommended  by  bureaus — 

Number  of  jobs 

Increase  over  May  15, 1923,  compensation. 

Per  cent  of  increase. 


2.  Approved  by  departmental  board* 
Number  of  Jods 


598 
1274,055 


Increase  over  May  15, 1923,  compensation. . 

Per  cent  of  increase 

3.  Allocated  by  Personnel  Classification  Board— 

N  umbe  r  of  j  obs 

Increase  over  May  15, 1923,  compensation. . 

Per  cent  of  increase 

Appeals: 

1.  Filed  by  bureaus  or  employees- 

Number  of  appeals 

Increase  over  amounts  allocated  by  Per- 

sonn  el  B  oard 

Per  cent  of  Increase 

2.  Approved  by  departmental  board — 

Number'of  appeals 

Increase  over  amounts  allocated  by  Per- 
sonnel Board 

Per  cent  of  increase 


59R 
S269,855 


Subpro- 
fessional 
service. 


37S 
(50,255 


378 
$47,633 


466  I  354 

8174,176  I    133,399 


61 


61 


Clerical, 
adminis- 
trative, 
and 
fi^^cal 
service 


715 
$75,310 


713 


Ciirto- 

dial 
service. 


Total 


27H 
$13,831 


$71,870  j    $11,791 


\ 
845  >  304 

$71,950       $10,520 


121  I 


$37,260   $13,240!  $29,340  I 


7 
$4S0 


59       4 

$25,000 ,   $aeo 


i.«» 
«3,fl2i,in 


$413  i'-1 
U.4 


2H0      |.«H» 


»4UI  1^: 

i:  I 


< 


2,V 

_  i 

1  5 
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StcUemerU  showing,  by  service  groups,  number  of  positions  subject  to  classification, 
and  compensaiion,  including  bonus,  as  of  May  16,  t92S  {the  date  fixed  by  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board  for  classification  purposes);  the  amount  of  in- 
crease involved  in  classifications  as  recommended  by  bureaus,  as  approved  by  the 
departmerUal  board  and  as  allocated  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board;  the 
number  and  amount  of  increase  involved  in  appeals  filed  by  bureaus  or  employees 
and  as  approved  by  the  departmental  board — Continued. 


« 

Profes- 
sional 
service. 

Subpro- 
fessional 
service. 

Clerical, 
adminis- 
strative, 
and  fiscal 
service. 

Custo- 
dial 
service. 

Total. 

Number  of  positions  and  compensation  as  of  May  15, 
1923: 
Number 

702 

ComDensation ' 

$1,139,047 
702 

Classifications: 

1.  Recommended  by  bureau — 

Number  of  Jobs 

23 
130,695 

17G 
118,361 

479 
$51,517 

24 
$80 

Increase  over  comi>ensation  as  of  May  15, 

1923 t 

Per  cent  of  increase 

$100,653 

8.8 

2.  Allocated  by  Personnel  Classification  Board- 
Number  of  jobs 

Increase  over  compensation  as  of  May  15, 

1923 

Per  cent  of  increase 

1 
1500 

1 
180 

656 
$29,833 

44 
$670 

702 

$31,063 
2.7 

1 

The  above  table  does  not  include  corresponding  data  for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  abnormal  conditions  in  that  bureau,  involving  the'frequent  transfer 
of  employees  from  one  class  of  work  to  another,  render  the  matter  of  classification 
unusually  difficult.  The  original  classifications  as  of  May  15,  1923,  for  the 
reasons  stated,  could  not  be  prepared  as  promptly  as  those  of  other  organizations 
in  the  department,  and  when  finally  completed,  by  reason  of  the  time  limitation 
for  their  presentation  to  the  Personnel  Classification  Board,  they  were  forwarded 
to  the  board  without  the  usual  review  by  the  departmental  board.  The  alloca- 
tions made  by  the  Personnel  Classification  Board  presented  features  which  it 
was  thought  might  be  remedied  by  further  study.  A  survey  covering  certain 
classes  of  employees  is  being  made  in  cooperation  with  a  representative  of  the 
Personnel  Classification  Board,  the  result  of  which  is  to  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  unusually  large  number  of  appeals  (approximately  400)  received,  which 
are  shortly  to  be  given  final  departmental  review.  In  view  of  the  above,  the 
following  data  only  can  be  stated  regarding  this  bureau's  classifications: 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  any  appeals  been  granted  by  the  Personnel 
Classification  Board  since  the  submission  of  these  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  it  would  clarify  the  situation  somewhat  if 
you  would  insert  in  the  record  the  statement  which  I  hand  you.  Let 
me  know,  first,  if  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.     I  think  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Shheve.  Will  you  insert  that  in  the  record,  please  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  should,  however,  be  explained  that 
there  is  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  some  of  the  totals  in  this 
statement  and  those  I  gave  just  now.  The  latter  were  based  on  the 
force  existing  May  15,  1923,  and  on  allocations  made  by  the  depart- 
ment. This  table  is  based  on  conditions  existing  six  months  later 
and  on  allocations  after  the  survey  by  the  Personnel  Classification 
Board. 
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Department  of  Commerce — Comparative  etaiement  0/  salaries,   1924  and    2925, 

District  of  Columbia. 


Bureau. 


Office  of  Secretary 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Ck>mmerce 

Census 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 

Na  V  i-;ation 

Standards 

Lighthouses 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Fisheries 

Total 


19M 


Num- 
ber. 


Base 
pay. 


Bonus. 


127 
539 
738 

14 

51 
696 

39 
195 

76 


$160,350  j 
942,040  , 
1,027,922  , 
22,940 
79,240 
1,209,400 
6S,290 
303,880 
118,000 


S29,280 

109,344 

168,315 

2,880 

10,800 

138,520 

8,160 

45,600 

17,096 


2,473     3,941,062  i    529,995 


Total. 


1«25 


S198,6a0 
1,051, 3M  ' 
1,196,237  I 
2^820  ' 
90,040  < 
1,347,930  I 
76,450 
349,480  • 
135,006 


Num- 
ber. 


132 

507 
736 

14 

53 
707 

39 
195 

76 


Total. 


1,216.!M: 
I,227.u4.) 

27,*#*» 

1.472.  "Jrt 

01.««*) 

419.  "sn 

157.')^ 


4,471,057       2,549     4,»k>.lW7 


Mr.  OuvER.  As  I  understand,  the  final  report  is  not  yet  made, 
and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  appro- 
priation that  would  cover  each  class  and  the  subdivisions  of  each 
class.     Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  presume  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  personnel 
classification  board  intends  to  do.  Of  course,  that  is  for  tliem  t<» 
determine.  We  are  making  a  report  to  them,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
what  they  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Then  at  the  present  time  the  only  possible  thin^;  tliat 
we  can  do  is  to  make  a  lump-sum  appropriation  covering  these  items, 
if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  And  you  are  unable  to  determine  at  tho  present  time 
how  much  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  appeals  will  be  deter- 
mined on  much  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this  point  the 
law  upon  this  subject  as  I  find  it: 

Sec.  7.  Increases  in  compensation  shall  be  allowed  upon  the  attainmeDt  and 
maintenance  of  the  appropriate  efficiency  ratings,  to  the  next  higher  rate  i^ithin 
the  salary  range  of  the  grade:  Provided,  however y  That  in  no  case  shall  the  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  be  increased  unless  Congress  has  appropriated  money 
from  which  the  increase  may  lawfully  be  paid,  nor  shall  the  rate  for  any  em- 
ployee be  increased  beyond  the  maximum  rate  for  the  grade  to  which  his  position 
18  allocated.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  pro- 
motion of  an  employee  from  one  class  to  a  vacant  position  in  a  higher  clas^*  at 
any  time  in  accordance  with  civil  service  rules,  and  when  so  promoted  the  em- 
ployee shall  receive  compensation  according  to  the  schedule  established  for  the 
class  to  which  he  is  promoted. 
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Monday,  February  4,  1924. 

BUREAU  OP  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  JXTIIXIS  ELEIIT,  DIRECTOB,  BVBEATJ  OF 

FOBEIOK  AND   DOMESTIC    COMMEBCE. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  afternoon 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce;  Doc- 
tor Klein.  Doctor  Klein,  we  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  give  us  the 
.statement  of  the  various  activities  of  your  department  during  the 
last  year,  and  particularly  referring  to  those  items  where  you  nave 
increased  your  appropriation. 

Mr.  Klein.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  preface  our 
•examination  of  the  individual  funds  with  a  few  general  observations 
•on  the  appropriations  for  the  bureau  as  a  whole,  in  an  endeavor  to 
bring  out  the  precise  situation  of  the  bureau^s  work,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  present  needs  of  foreign  trade,  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  very  pertinent  to  the  problem  now  before  this  committee  as 
to  whether  it  ought  to  increase  the  appropriations  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  Bureau  or  not. 

INGRBABB   IN   BUBEAU's  ESTIMATES. 

On  page  217  of  the  estimate,  which  you  have  before  you,  there  is 
given  the  net  total  for  the  whole  bureau.  The  estimate  there  you 
^will  see  is  $3,165,372  for  1925.  That  is  the  gross  estimate,  includfing 
approximately  $115,000  for  purposes  of  bonus  and  the  reclassification. 
'The  amount  which  we  are  now  using  for  1924  includes  the  second 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $650,000  voted  in  March,  1923,  which  is 
operative  this  year.  It  does  not  include  the  first  deficiency  of 
$29,375  which  ceased  functioning  on  the  1st  of  July,  1923.  In  other 
words,  at  the  present  time  our  Budget  is  approximately  $2,726,000. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  if  you  add  to  that  amount  the  present 
•expenditures  for  the  bonus  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  namely, 
$115,000,  you  get  two  comparable  figures,  namelv,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Dureau  is  operatmg  on  a  budget  of  about  $2,841,000,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  give  it  next  year  about  $3,165,000.  That  amoimts 
to  an  approximate  increase  of  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent — be- 
tween 10  and  11  per  cent. 

Mr.  OuvEE.  That  is  $324,000? 

Mr.  Exein.  $324,000.  The  most  businesslike  appraisal  as  to  the 
need  for  that  11  per  cent  increase  is  a  check  on  the  amoimt  of  work 
which  the  bureau  is  being  called  upon  to  do,  and  although  it  is  rather 
^difficult  to  establish  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  productivity  of  organi- 
zations on  this  type,  we  have  taken  the  best  umt  for  that  purpose,  an 
.inquiry.  A  busmess  man  steps  up  to  the  bureau  and  asks  for  assist- 
ance in  marketing  his  commodity.  We  regard  that  as  one  inquiry, 
and  the  number  of  such  inquiries  coming  in  would  seem  to  be  a 
.reasonable  measure  of  the  work  it  throws  upon  the  bureau. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  mean  a  written  communication  ? 

Mr.  Kleen.  Communications  of  all  sorts. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Written  and  verbal  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  but  not  requests  of  a  routine  character,  such 
purchases  of  or  requests  for  publications.  For  example,  our  New 
York  office  has  more  than  a  thousand  caUs  every  day  of  one  sort  or 
another  for  some  kind  of  assistance.    In  many  cases  a  very  hsrd 

Proposition  is  involved,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  very  simple.  I  have 
rought  along  sample  inquiries  that  came  in  this  morning,  with  a 
view  to  showing  you  just  what  kind  of  things  we  are  up  against. 
The  number  of  mquiries  is  running  56  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  it 
was  last  year,  and  156  per  cent  in  excess  of  two  years  ago.  In  other 
words,  our  burden  is  mounting  up  at  a  terrific  rate.  I  have  prepared 
here  a  little  chart  which  brings  out  pretty  clearly  the  pressure  tnat  is 
being  placed  upon  the  bureau.  The  upper  curve  indicates  the 
steadily  increasing  number  of  inquiries  laid  upon  us,  and  the  lower 
curve  indicates  the  increasing  ratio  of  our  appropriations.  The  red 
line  points  toward  the  maximum  figure  at  wnich  the  Budget  Bureau 
proposes  the  appropriation  should  be  fixed  in  1925. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  inquiries  in  writing  in  and 
answers  out  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Rather  complete. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  give  me  the  figures  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed.  I  shall  develop  that  not  only  in  general. 
but  in  detail. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Does  that  increase  represent  a  difference  in  kind  of 
inquiries,  or  rather  in  numbers  of  inquiries  about  the  same  matters  i 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  both.  Take,  for  example,  the  situation 
in  the  automotive  industry.  We  established,  as  you  will  recall,  in 
1921,  a  commodity  division  for  that  industry.  During  the  first  year 
that  division  was  functioning,  it  had  to  give  what  you  might  call 
elementary  instruction  to  exporters.  That  division  is  now  getting 
into  the  second  or  much  more  complicated  stage  of  its  service 
functions.  The  ratio  of  such  elementary  work  is  getting  lc*ss, 
whereas  the  decidedly  more  difficult  and  more  complicated  problems 
are  being  received  in  greater  number.  That  is  one  reason  why,  even 
though  the  number  of  inquiries  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  amount  of 
work  on  the  individual  inquiry  is  increasing  more  rapidly,  because 
the  problems  are  much  more  diflicult.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  that 
by  some  which  came  in  this  morning. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

NATURE    OF   BEQUESTS   RECEIVED. 

Mr.  Kleix.  a  prominent  hoisting  machinery  company  in  Cleve- 
land writes  in  and  wants  to  know  something  about  pulp-wood  manu- 
facture in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
paper  mills  in  those  countries.  They  call  also  for  a  rather  detailed 
analysis  of  the  faciUties  of  these  factories,  not  simply  an  enumeration 
of  them  and  their  names,  but  something  about  theu*  production,  their 
nationality,  and  their  capital. 

A  specialty  company  of  Buffalo  writes  to  our  commercial  law 
division: 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  giving  instructions  to  the  Yarious  hanks 
handling  the  collection  of  our  drafts  to  protest  them  in  case  of  nonpayment  or 
nonacceptance  by  the  drawees.  While  our  experience  has  been  very  satisfactorr 
BO  far,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases  when  the  drawees  have  refused  to  pay 
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or  accept  our  drafts  drawn  on  them  for  spme  reason  or  other,  we  would  like  to 
have  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  protesting  of  drafts  for  amounts  less; 
than  $200.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  practice  to  instruct  the  banks  jto  protest 
fiuch  drafts  in  case  of  nonpayment  or  nonacceptance  as  the  case  may  be? 

For  your  information  we  wish  to  advise  that  our  dealings  necessitating  the 
drawing  of  drafts  extend  all  over  Latin  America,  continental  Europe,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  etc. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  your  opinion,  suggestions,  or  recommendations, 
regarding  this  important  matter. 

* 

The  solution  of  that  one  problem  will  involve  a  very  elaborate 
correspondence  and  possibly  ultimately  some  conferences  between 
representatives  of  that  firm  and  of  our  commercial  laws  division — 
an  extremely  technical  proposition,  not  at  all  answerable  by  handing 
out  a  bulletin  on  the  *'Need  for  foreign  trade''  or  ^'Inter-American 
friendship/'  for  instance. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Would  not  some  leading  bank  in  New  York  be  able 
to  give  you  some  information  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Curiously  enough,  firms  of  this  kind  are  inclined 
to  ask  for  an  impartial  investigation  rather  than  from  some  bank 
which  may  have  some  special  interest  involved.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  banks  have  cut  down  their  foreign-service  depart- 
ments. One  prominent  bank,  for  example,  dismissed  375  employees 
at  one  time  m  its  foreign  department.  As  a  result,  some  of  its 
correspondent  banks  are  coming  to  us  for  information  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  say  one  bank  dismissed  75  employees  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Three  Hundred  and  seventy-five  employees.  Its 
foreign-service  department  was  completely  wiped  out. 

Many  banker  members  of  an  association  in  the  Middle  West,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  banks  which  had  hitherto  been  dependent 
upon  the  large  banks  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  their  information 
on  foreign  conditions  seriously  impaired  through  this  devastation  in 
the  personnel  of.  the  lai^er  New  York  institutions.  That  association 
is  now  coming  to  us  with  scores  of  individual  requests  on  behalf  of  its 
clientele,  so  much  so  that  we  opened  up  last  year,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, a  finance  and  investment  division  intended  especially  to  take 
care  of  general  inquiries  of  this  type  and  to  act  as  a  liaison  between 
these  small  banks  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  a  legitimate  proposition  for  the  bureau  to  go 
into?  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you  as  being  rather  a  personal  matter, 
going  with  the  progress  and  development  of  the  bank  itself,  or  the 
banking  interests  affected  ?  It  must  be  somewhat  like  special  service 
to  a  special  class,  since  they  have  been  doing  this  for  tnemselves  so 
long.  I  am  afraid  it  is  setting  a  bad  example  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  labors  of  that  kind,  which  will  enable  them  to 
save  a  very  large  bill  for  salaries. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  actually,  it  has  not  resulted  in 
any  net  saving  on  their  part  at  all.  It  simply  involves  a  further 
specialization — a  far  better,  more  broadly  useful  and  impartial 
service  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take  this  bank,  for  instance,  which  you  mentioned 
as  discharging  375  employees  and  entirely  wiping  out  their  foreign 
department.  That  must  entail  an  immense  saving  to  them,  and  if 
the  burdens  which  they  had  carried  heretofore  are  thrown  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  I  do  not  see  where  the  people  at  large  are 
benefited. 
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Mr.  JLusxs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we,  of  coarse^  do  not  be^n  to  nnder- 
take  the  precise  functions  of  snch  a  large  prirate  foreign-serriee  de- 
partment. This  particular  infonnation  serriee  is  merdr  one  inci- 
dental in  their  foreign  department.  They  carried  on,  ofoonrse.  all 
the  operations  incidental  to  forei^  transactions. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Then  they  did  not  abandon  that  departmoit  and 
discharge  375  employees  because  their  clients  could  get  the  informa- 
tion from  the  bureau  i 

^fr.  Ejleix.  Not  at  all.  They  took  that  step  because  of  large  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  their  connections  in  the  course  of  the  collapse  of 
business  in  1921. 

Mr.  TiMCHAM.  That  was  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbiffix.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  wanted  to  j>oint  out  the  effect  of  such  a  step  upon 
the  foreign  business  of  the  mterior  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Referring  to  this  bank  that  you  spoke  of  that  wiped 
out  its  foreign  service,  has  it  ^continued  trading  with  foreign 
banks? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  a  number  of  foreign  countries;  yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAX.  That  was  a  commercial  affair ) 

Mr.  Rleix.  Purely  a  commercial  proposition. 

Mr.  Ackermax.  An  informative  one  i 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffix.  Through  what  medium  will  its  exchanges  be  made. 
then? 

Mr.  KxEix.  To  a  certain  extent,  directly  with  us.  It  is  asking 
us  for  information  on  the  rehabilitation  oi  its  foreign  connections, 
and  we  will  of  course  be  glad  to  pass  such  information  along. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  not  that  throwing  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  ? 

Mr.  KxEix.  Only  indirectly;  the  type  of  information  we  supply  is  t4> 
a  large  extent  the  kind  that  they  could  not  get  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  That  is  limited  in  its  operation  anyway,  is  it  not  I 

Mr.  Klein.  Relatively;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Speaking  generally  of  the  nature  of  these  queric^s 
that  are  addressed  to  your  bureau,  in  what  categories  do  they  fall, 
distinguished,  say,  as  to  commercial  inquiries,  legal  inquiries,  inquiries 
as  to  business  policy,  the  character  of  proposed  traders,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  cover,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  about  as  wide  a 
range  as  the  whole  functioning  of  iimerican  business. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  give  us  some  idea  what  the  range  is  ?  How 
many,  for  instance,  fall  within  a  legal  inquiry,  how  many  are  of  a 
legal  nature,  which  you  are  required  to  pass  on  ? 

NUMBER   OF    REQUESTS    RECEIVED. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  best  cover  that  by  giving  you  a  few  pertinent 
figures  on  the  number  handled  during  tne  month  of  December  by 
different  parts  of  the  bureau. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  This  is  all  by  written  communication,  isn't  it  t 
Mr.  Klein.  Written  and  oral  as  well.  They  are  classified  both  as 
by  countries  and  by  specific  topics;  that  is,  we  have  them,  for  in- 
stance, indicating  the  number  ot  inquiries  dealing  with  Europe,  and 
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^}ien  also  the  number  of  inquiries  dealing  with  foodstuffs.  Let  me 
give  vou  the  range  to  show  you  the  number  that  were  handled  during 
the  nrst  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year;  that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  July  until  the  1st  of  January.    [Reading:] 

By  commodity  or  classifications:  On  agricultural  implements,  9,000  inquiries; 
automobile  trade;  38,000;  chemical  exports,  27,000;  electrical  goods,  23,000; 
foodstuffs,  by  far  the  largest  class,  61,000;  fuel — coal  and  petroleum — 12,000; 
iron  and  steel,  18,000;  leather,  8,000;  lumber,  16,000;  machinery,  34,000;  paper, 
7,000;  shoes,  9,000;  specialties,  5,000;  textiles,  34,000;  transportation,  9,000. 

Those  are  all  by  commodities,  you  see,  the  five  leading  ones  being 
foodstuffs,  textiles,  automobiles,  machinery,  and  chemical  exports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  a  classification  there  as  to  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  Now,  let  me  give  you  another  type  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  that  for  the  whole  year  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  No;  the  first  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  those  inquiries 
are  divided. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  Let  me  give  you  their  segregation  by  technical 
subjects  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  so  divided: 

Cfommercial  laws,  7.000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  7,000  were  directed  to  you  on  commercial 
laws? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir:  queries  on  l^al  complications  involved  in 
our  foreign  trade. 

Finance  and  investment,  7,000 — questions  of  a  foreign  financial 
character,  such  as,  for  instance,  what  is  the  present  Bolivian  budget; 
what  are  the  prospects  of  American  investment  in  Chile,  etc. 

Inquiries  c^ling  for  foreim  statistics  of  one  sort  or  another,  14,000. 

Inquiries  on  foreign  tarins,  12,000. 

Let  me  take  a  third  classification  of  incoming  inquiries,  namely,  by 
regions.  It  is  interesting  to  know  in  what  parts  of  the  world  our 
traders  are  interested.  The  largest  is  for  western  Europe — 142,000 
queries  from  July  1  ta  December  31,  1923.  Second,  in  the  regional 
allocation,  Latin  America,  91,000.  As  to  the  Far  East,  67,000. 
The  Near  East  and  eastern  Europe,  47,000. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  handled  972,000  inquiries  of  that 
description,  and  the  fiscal  year  b^ore  that  we  handled  589,000. 
That  was  an  increase  of  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Those  inquiries,  as  I  understand,  were  something 
that  required  special  attention  and  could  not  be  answered  by  the 
mailing  of  a  pamphlet,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  they  required  special  attention,  and  something 
immediate.  As  to  these  inquiries,  and  apropos  of  Mr.  Griffin's  ques- 
tion, of  necessity  your  individual  business  man  does  ask  for  and 
expect  rather  expUcit  information  that  will  affect  his  own  business; 
that  is  to  sajr,  he  is  constantly  pinning  us  down  as  to  how  this  affects 
his  own  business;  he  does  not  want  simply  the  general  situation. 
He  wants  to  know  precisely  how  the  commercial  situation  in  Spain  is 
^oing  to  affect  his  own  commoditv.  Take,  for  instance,  this  inquiry 
from  a  foodstuffs  dealer  in  New  York,  an  exporter  of  canned  goods. 
He  wants  to  know  precisely  what  the  situation  is  in  reference  to 
trade-marks  on  his  own  goods  in  certain  markets — ^Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina.     He  understands  that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
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of  pirating  of  trade-marks  down  there.  Now,  there  are  trade-mark 
attorneys  in  this  country,  but  few  of  them  can  give  explicit  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  we  are  trying  to  improve  facilities  so  that 
such  legal  experts  may  in  turn  serve  their  own  cUents. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  And  the  purport  of  his  question  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  trade-mark  would  protect  his  goods  in  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  He  could  probably  have  obtained  that  information 
from  the  bureau  of  trade-marks  in  Habana. 

Mr.  Klein.  Possibly,  although  my  impression  is  that  the  southern 
half  of  Latin  America  (including  the  countries  enimierated)  has  not 
yet  ratified  that  international  trade-mark  agreement;  thev  lack  two 
votes,  I  think.  In  this  particular  case  this  man  has  heari  about  an 
individual  in  Rio  who  is  piratinghis  trade-marks.  He  hasn't  the 
time  to  get  help  from  Habana.  We  can  not  fight  his  case  for  him 
through  the  courts,  but  we  can  give  him  some  rather  explicit  details; 
we  can  put  him  in  touch  with  some  attorneys  in  Rio  of  good  standing. 
Our  division  has  done  that  sort  of  thing.  It  has  a  valuable  check 
hst  of  reliable  attorneys  in  all  part  of  the  world,  and  we  have  col- 
laborating committees  among  practically  all  the  principal  bar  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  who  are  resorting  to  us  constantly  for 
information  of  that  description.  We  do  not  recommend  simply  one 
individual  lawyer  of  course. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  are  furnishing  that  information  now,  are  you  I 

Mr.  Klein.  Constantly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  would  Hke  to  give  one  interesting  illustration.  Six 
or  eight  months  ago  an  American  had  a  case  before  the  Dutch  courts 
involving  a  rather  complicated  problem,  a  shipment  he  had  made  of 
some  furs  to  a  Dutch  house. 

He  soon  found  out  that  there  were  certain  complications  in  the 
Dutch  law  with  which  neither  he  nor  his  American  attorney  was 
familiar,  and  he  went  to  our  bureau's  office  »t  The  Ha^e  for  help. 
That  office  went  over  the  case  carefully  and  through  it  the  American 
consulted  four  or  five  Dutch  lawyers,  one  of  whom  was  selected  a.* 
a  speciaUst  in  this  particular  field.  The  case  ultimately  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  American  and  he  received  a  judgment  of  $82,000. 
He  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that  those  suggestions  from  our 
office  won  the  case  for  him. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  is  a  very  interesting  statement  you  have  made. 
The  variety  of  requests  as  well  as  the  number  of  requests  would 
seem  to  me  to  put  your  bureau  in  a  position  now  to  take  a  very 
careful  survey  of  the  information  that  American  business  desires  in 
foreign  countries,  so  that  you  may  classify  in  a  way,  and  thereby 
insure  mora  accurate  reports  from  your  men  in  the  field,  because, 
as  Mr.  GrifiSn  says,  there  is  a  limit,  of  course,  beyond  which  this 
bureau  should  not  be  expected  to  go,  and  after  consulting  business 
and  ascertaining  in  just  what  field  you  could  safely  make  inquiry, 
not  go  beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  you  could  get  quite  accurate 
information  for  them  and  be  able  to  supply  it  pretty  readily. 

Mr.  Bjlein.  That,  I  think,  is  very  well  stated,  and  is  precisely  in 
line  with  the  pohcy  which  I  think  the  bureau  ought  to  follow.  In 
other  words,  we  are  getting  an  accumulation  of  invaluable  data  of 
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this  description,  which,  of  course,  will  only  need  to  be  checked  up 
occasionally.  For  example,  once  we  have  this  list  of  forei^  attor- 
neys, all  we  will  have  to  do  then  will  be  to  have  an  occasional  re- 
checking  to  make  sure  that  these  men  are  still  in  business  and  are 
still  avadable  for  American  consultation. 

• 

COOPXBATION  WtTH  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Or  that  they  have  not  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely.  And  that  they  are  not  in  jail  and  can  not 
therefore  be  reached.  Apropos  of  that  point — and  I  want  to  men- 
tion parenthetically  that  I  have  here  five  or  six  plans  we  are  carrying 
out  to  effect  economies  of  that  character — take,  for  example,  our 
collaboration  with  the  Consular  Service.  We  are  receiving  a  tre- 
mendous quantity  of  consular  reports,  of  course,  with  a  view  toward 
making  them  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  we  have  undertaken, 
with  the  very  intimate  and  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
consular  bureau  here,  to  give  each  individual  consul  a  definite  reac- 
tion on  the  value  of  his  reports,  the  things  that  he  should  avoid 
reporting  upon,  quite  as  much  as  the  things  he  should  go  after;  in 
other  words,  with  a  view  to  getting  a  higher  percentage  of  yield  from 
the  efforts  of  the  consuls. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  get  these  reports  through  the  State  De- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  you  send  all  communications  to,  the  consuls 
through  the  State  Department,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  as  yet  we  do. 

We  appraised  nearly  4,000  consular  reports  in  th«  past  summer 
and  fall^  and  individual  indications  were  given  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  individual  reports,  what  happened 
to  them,  how  they  were  sent  about,  and  general  suggestions  to  consuls 
as  to  how  they  might  improve  the  quality  of  them.  Every  report 
of  that  description  as  it  is  received  is  carefully  checked  as  to  its 
ultimate  destination,  and  that  news  is  given  back  to  the  Consular 
Service.  In  fact  they  have  stationed  now  permanently  in  our 
bureau  a  representative  to  assist  in  that  work. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Some  of  these  consular  reports  are  made  because 
of  formal,  general  inquiries  from  the  State  Department  of  the  con- 
suls, and  some  I  suppose  are  voluntary  reports  oy  the  consuls.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Quite  so.  The  number  of  called-for  reports  of  that 
description  has  been  increasing  quite  steadily.  Our  own  men  are 
calling  on  the  consuls  for  that  information,  and  indicating  in  every 
case  what  the  trade  wants. 

MONTHLY   CABLES   ON   ECONOMIC   SITUATION. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  understood  last  year  that  you  were  instituting  a 
similar  system  among  your  commercial  agents  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  To  supplement  the  work  of  the  consuls  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely;  outlining  rather  specifically  the  kind  ol 
things  we  want  them  to  cover. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Has  that  been  developed  to  any  extent  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  It  has,  and  it  is  proving  very  effective.  We  have  a. 
system  which  has  developed  out  of  that  which  I  want  to  refer  to  in 
a  little  detail,  if  I  may  fee  permitted  to  do  so.  We  have  monthly 
cables  on  economic  conditions.  Every  one  sends  in  a  monthly  cable 
on  detailed  topics  of  general  economic  character,  giving  every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  country  an  opportunity  on  a  certain  day  of  the 
month  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the  economic  conditions,  for 
instance,  in  Latin  America,  and  that  enables  him  to  check  up  con- 
ditions regularly,  so  he  knows  what  changes  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  submit  a  general  questionnaire  to  your 
agents  t 

Mr.  KxEiN.  Yes;  a  schedule  of  topics,  you  may  say,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  report  every  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  vou  one  of  those  with  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  I  have  a  list  of  the  topics  here.  There  are  21 
subjects,  as  follows: 

OUTLINE   FOR   MONTHLY   CABLB8   FROM   FISLD  TO   B17RBAU. 

1.  Exchange. 

2.  Finance: 

Government. 
Private. 

3.  Foreign  trade  commodity  movement: 

Imports. 
Exports. 

4.  Stocks  of  important  merchandise: 

On  hand. 

Compared  to  last  year. 

5.  Stocks  of  export  commodities. 

6.  Import  prices. 

7.  Export  prices. 

8.  Building  and  construction, 

9.  Shipping. 

10.  Port  conditions, 

11.  Investmeota: 

iforii^n  captiali 
American  ca|iital. 

12.  Crops.    ^.  ,       .      X. 

13.  Immiglriiiwtth  and  emigration. 

14.  Labor  iiftd  wages. 

15.  SabMf^en. 

16.  BN^Hches  and  agencies. 
17*  Oost  of  living. 

IS.  t)redits.  ,         ^      ^. 

H'g.  Railroads  and  railroad  construction* 
•20.  Political  conditions. 
21.  Concessions. 

Practically  a  complete  r^^umfi  of  everything^  that  is  needed.. 
That  is  the  basis  of  this  monthly  cable  which  comes  in  recularlv,  and 
we  have  a  standard  schedule  that  goes  all  around  the  world,  so  that  on 
a  certain  Monday,  the  cables  of  Latin  America  are  released.  Of 
course,  occasionally  a  cable  is  delayed  a  day  or  two  and  may  notbe 
delivered  on  Monday,  and  it  may  be  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  The 
following  Monday  cables  on  the  Far  East  are  rdeased;  Mid  on  the 
third  Monday  cables  on  the  Near  East;  and  on  the  fourth  Monday, 

say,  western  Europe.  ,      „      «         t  •  i 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Speaking  of  the  Far  East,  I  see  m  your  annual 

report  this  statement: 
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Increase  on  business  conditions  in  the  Far  East  reached  the  division, 
both  directly  and  through  the  district  and  cooperative  offices  directly. 
Of  course,  that  means  from  your  commissioners? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM,  Or  attach^. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  does  "district  and  cooperative  offices'* 
mean? 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  are  our  branch  offices  throughout  the  United 
States,  service  stations,  you  might  call  them.  There  are  9  of  our 
own  offices,  and  about  30  cooperative  offices  in  various  chambers  of 
commerce;  in  other  words,  a  business  man  in  Boston,  instead  of 
writing  to  the  bureau,  goes  over  to  the  customhouse  and  asks  our 
office  there  what  is  the  possible  market  for  gum  boots  in  Capetown, 
and  if  that  inquiry  can  not  be  answered  right  there  it  is  relayed  on  to 
Washington,  and  consequently  a  certain  number  of  them  are  taken 
care  of  oefore  they  get  to  us. 

This  cable  service  is  especially  useful  in  heading  off  a  large  ntunber 
of  questions  that  ordinarily  would  come  to  us  under  other  circum- 
stances. A  lot  of  inquiries  are  anticipated;  that  keeps  us  from 
being  swamped  with  inquiries  that  would  otherwise  come. 

Another  device  which  we  have  found  extremely  useful  is  the> 
preparation  of  general  notebooks  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  most, 
critical  clients,  namely,  the  export  managers.  They  are  the  ones, 
that  are  responsible  for  this  steadily  mounting  burden,  and  if  we. 
can  anticipate  their  needs,  that  means  a  saving  to  our  organization 
of  carrying  this  extra  burden. 

With  that  in  mind,  some  of  the  divisions  have  devdoped  an  admir- 
able separate-leaf  notebook  service.  The  automobile  division  has, 
carried  that  further  than  any  other.  This  is  a  Uttle  booklet  kept  in. 
the  desk  of  practically  every  export  manager  in  that  field.  It  is. 
classified  b;^  countries,  and  within  each  country  there  is  a  range  of' 
up-to-date  information  upon  every  subject  conceivable  that  would 
interest  the  export  manager  in  that  particular  commodity. 

Take,  for  example,  the  section  for  Cuba.  It  ^ives  the  estimated; 
number  of  motor  vehicles  last  July,  the  registration  of  the  different 
cities.  It  proceeds  with  a  late  statement  on  the  ranges  of  com- 
petition and  prices,  the  number  of  different  types  of  cars  that  are 
OMrned  there,  foreign  competition  particularly,  and  the  prices  of 
foreign  cars;  motor  cycles;  analysis  of  the  makes  being  sold;  different 
types  of  supplies  and  preferences  and  requirements  of  the  local 
market:  import  duties;  sales  books;  postage  rates,  and  so  on.  It  is 
a  complete  picture,  and  it  is  brou^t  up  to  date  constantly.  Your 
export  manager  is  interested  in  a  certain  type  of  motor  vehicle,  and 
he  does  not  nave  to  write  to  the  bureau,  out  gets  his  information 
right  there.  So  instead  of  having  a  hundred  inquiries  this  week,  if  a 
sudden  opening  develops  in  Cuba,  we  will  get  probably  five  or  six, 
and  inquiries  are  answered  on  the  basis  of  this  material.  In  other 
words,  we  are  putting  this  on  a  footing  of  standardized  mass  pro-? 
duction,  so  far  as  we  can. 

We  simply  are  reduced  to  that  because  the  place  would  be  deluged, 
and  we  could  not  shovel  our  way  into  the  door  in  the  morning  umess 
some  device  of  this  sort  were  used.  Last  week  the  daily  rate  of 
inquiries  was  4,000  and  when  4,000  individuals  step  up  and  ask  for 
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Specific  information  about  something,  there  is  work  in  store  for 
somebody  to  answer  those  inquiries. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  that  was  exclusive  of  any  pamphlets  or 
books  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  voluntary  distribution  on 
our  part.  If  the  bureau  had  funds  enough  to  indulge  in  voluntary 
propaganda,  the  place  would  be  running  wUd. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  many  inquiries  do  you  have  a  day  j^lt^ing 
for  documents  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  I  do  not  know;  they  run  into  a  very  large  num- 
ber, and  most  of  them  go  to  the  Division  of  Publications  of  the 
department  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  We  also 
maintain  small  stocks  of  our  publications  in  many  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  also  in  our  own  district  offices,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
as  much  of  that  out  of  Washington  as  we  can. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  the  ran^e.  The  credit  department 
of  a  lar^e  manufacturing  concern  asked  for  copies  of  these  monthly 
cables  tnat  I  have  spoken  of  to-day.  That  indicates  that  they  are 
of  service  not  simply  to  the  general  officer,  that  is,  to  the  banker  or 
chamber  of  commerce  executive,  but  also  to  an  individual  concern 
of  that  character. 

The  largest  producer  of  motor  cars  in  the  United  States  writes  for 
advice  on  export  packing.  When  the  largest  producer  of  motor 
cars  in  the  United  States  comes  to  the  trade  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  expects  to  ^et  some- 
thing rather  definite  and  something  which  his  own  orgamzation  is 
not  in  a  position  to  supply. 

And  so  on  down  the  line. 

In  the  main,  we  receive  rather  explicit  and  detailed  inquiries.  We 
have  less  and  less  of  that  vague  generalized  commimication  which 
we  had  during  the  first  j'ear  or  so  of  the  existence  of  the  bureau. 
The  average  American  business  man  at  that  time,  at  least  from  our 
own  experience,  was  not  adept  in  asking  (questions,  or  he  was  under 
the  suspicion  that  some  of  his  business  might  be  revealed  by  asking 
too  definite  Questions,  and  so  he  would  ask  rather  vague  question> 
and  want  to  know  what  the  situation  was  in  Germany,  for  instance. 
It  frequently  required  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  to  develop  what 
he  actually  wanted  to  Know,  which  might  be  what  the  prospects 
were  of  competition,  he  being  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  leather,  or 
something  ot  that  kind. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  rather  appalling  burden  that  we  are  up  against. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Budget  Bureau  for  an  11  per  cent 
increase  in  appropriations  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  exaggerated  or  un- 
reasonable. Tt  would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  almost  irreducible  muii* 
mum. 

Mr.  TixKHAM.  Page  192,  under  '' Commercial  attaches,''  I  notice 
in  1923  you  had  55  employees]  in  1924,  you  had  66  employees;  and 
it  is  proposed  this  vear  that  you  have  94.  Does  that  mean  that 
there  is  an  increase  between  66  and  94  commercial  attaches  I 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Not  of  the  onen  themselves,  but  of  the  general  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  TiNCHAM.  Well,  what  woidd  that  personnel  be  t 
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Mr.  Klein.  It  would  be  in  the  nature  of  clerks  and  assistants  to 
commercial  attaches  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  how  many  more  commercial  attaches,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Probably  seven  or  eight. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  to  be  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Rather  generally.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that  in 
some  detail  under  that  individual  fund,  if  that  will  be  agreeable  to 

you. 

ORGANIZED   TRADE    QtTESTIONNAIRE. 

There  is  one  other  feature  in  connection  with  Mr.  Oliver's  question 
on  the  economies  that  are  being  effected  in  the  bureau;  on  the  ar- 
rangements made  to  take  care  of  our  work  more  effectively.  A  new 
device  was  instituted  this  last  year,  namelv,  what  might  be  called 
the  organized  trade  questionnaire.  Our  Agricultural  Implements 
Division  noticed  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  early  in  the  year 
about  the  market  for  pumps  abroad.  It  appeared  that  the  domestic 
market  was  reaching  a  point  of  saturation,  and  a  certain  curiosity 
w^as  prevalent  among  the  manufacturers  of  pumps  regarding  the 
possible  market  for  that  commodity  in  foreign  countries.  We  had 
exported  up  to  that  time,  in  the  last  fiscal  vear,  onljr  a  little  over 
$1,000,000  worth  of  pumps — a  very  small  figure  against  the  local 
consumption  of  pumps — and  it  seemed  highly  desirable  to  find  a 
foreign  market,  especially  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  the  domestic 
industry  to  prevent  great  quantities  of  pumps  being  dumped  on  the 
market,  ruining  retauers'  and  demorahzing  the  consumers^  demand. 

In  order  to  anticipate  and  head  off  inquiries  from  the  500  or  more 
manufacturers  of  pumps  all  over  the  country,  the  chief  of  our  Agri- 
-cultural  Implement  Division  conferred  with  two  or  three  organiza- 
tions of  manufacturers  iji  that  field,  representing,  all  told,  about  98 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  pumps  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  result  a  carefully  devised  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  all 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  State  in  foreign  countries.  Replies  were  received  and  tabulated, 
and  on  only  four  or  five  pages  there  was  reduced  and  brought  sharply 
to  a  head  the  precise  information  which  the  pump  manufacturers 
wanted — ^not  the  information  that  the  man  out  in  the  field  thought 
they  wanted,  but  precisely  what  the  manufacturer  required  for  his 
own  purposes.  That  was  brought  together,  aud  thereby  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  duplication  which  woulcT  have  inevitably  resulted  from 
individual  inquiries  coming  from  all  these  manufacturers  was  avoided. 
That  has  now  been  done  with  93  different  industries,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  commodities,  and,  aside  from  enormous  economies  in  our 
own  work  in  making  our  funds  go  much  further  than  they  would 
imder  other  circumstances,  we  have  also  educated,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  those  manufacturers,  in  each  of  those  93  commodities,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  educated  our  officers  in  the  field,  so  when 
anything  develops  in  these  industries  they  will  instantly  realize 
the  value  of  these  facts  and  relay  them  in  without  delay. 

So  the  thing  has  been  helpful  on  both  sides,  and  I  need  not  burden 
you  at  this  point,  although  1  may  go  into  the  matter  somewhat  later 
on,  with  some  highly  commendatory  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  some  manufacturers  who  have  been  served  in  that  particular 
fashion. 

88854—24 4 
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MONTHLY   CABLE   BBBYICS. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  monthly  cables,  it  mi^t 
appear  that  we  are  filling  the  air  with  messages  of  all  sorts,  going 
and  coming,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  developed  most  ecoaomic 
arrangements  for  the  cabling  of  information.  We  have  a  specialist 
on  that  subject  in  the  department,  who  has  had  long  experience 
with  cables  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  by  arranging  for  relays  from 
some  of  our  offices  the  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Take  for 
example,  Manila.  We  focus  our  cabling  into  Manila  as  into  the 
neck  of  a  funnel,  many  cables  being  sent  out  from  that  center  after 
they  arrive  in  Manila. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  we  have  been  able  to  dicker  with  various 
organizations  to  get  very  low  rates  on  the  basis  of  collecting  valuable 
information  of  general  mterest,  of  news  value.  So  we  get  very  low 
rates  all  aroima.  We  have  in  many  cases  the  so-called  week-end 
rates. 

Mr.  Geiffin.  Do  you  use  a  code  in  cabling  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  some  cases  we  use  a  code,  but  in  many  instances. 
the  code,  although  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be  an  economy,  requires 
so  much  time  in  coding  and  decoding  that  we  find  it  is  more  expensive 
than  to  send  the  message  without  putting  it  in  code.  We  have  esti- 
mated that  as  the  result  of  these  economies  on  our  cables  we  have 
been  able  to  save  in  some  instances  as  much  as  $1,500  a  month  by  a 
more  economical  use  of  the  cables  along  the  lines  that  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

SPECIFIC   RESULTS   ACCOMPLISHED   BY   BUREAU. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee  might  be  interested  in  a  few 
illustrations  of  specific  achievements  by  this  service.  After  all, 
the  thing  is  of  no  value  unless  it  gets  business.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  profits  for  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  producer 
and  the  farmer,  and  also,  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate 
consumer.  And  unless  we  can  show  rather  definite  results  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  thing  is  not  worth  the  money  appropriated  by  tlie  com- 
mittee every  year. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  few  illustrations,  then,  of  what  has  been  acoom- 
pUshed  in  the  last  year.  The  bureau's  trade  commissioner  at  Johan- 
nesburg furnished  American  exporters  with  the  names  of  prospective 
agents  with  whom  49  agency  arrangements  were  concluded.  The 
sSes  amounted  to  $750,000,  for  which  the  bureau  was  regarded  as 
being  responsible.  That  Johannesburg  office,  in  other  words,  was 
immediately  responsible  for  $750,000  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
budget  of  that  office  in  that  year  was  $17,600.  In  that  one  matter 
alone  about  40  times  the  cost  of  that  oflice  was  returned  in  those 
transactions. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  think  the  bulk  of  that  business  would  not 
have  come  to  America  except  for  the  trade  commissioner  there  1 

Mr,  Klein.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  so,  too,  because  I  was  in  Johannesburg  this 
summer.  Now,  having  shown  how  the  business  of  American  concerns 
has  profited  by  your  efforts,  can  you  show  how  there  has  been  any 
return  to  the  Uovernment  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  this  advice 
and  help  ? 
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Mr.  Kl£IN.  That  is  a  very  direct  question,  .which  is  raised  by 
this  committee  every  year,  and  with  complete  justice. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  what  we  are  waiting  for,  the  actual  results. 

Mr.  Kl£IN.  Perhaps  the  best  aoswer  to  that  would  be  an  indication 
of  how  much  in  the  way  of  income  taxes  was  paid  on  that  $750,000 
worth  of  business.  I  thmk  that  is  the  real  justification  of  the  bureau. 
It  goes  out  and  eets  business  from  which  income  taxes  are  presimiably 

Eaid  into  the  National  Treasury.  In  this  particular  case  I  do  not 
now  what  the  rate  of  tax  would  be,  but  $750,000  worth  of  busuiess, 
I  should  imagine,  would  mean  more  than  enough  ret\u*n  in  income 
taxes  to  maintain  that  office. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  That  is,  if  the  income  tax  was  computed  on  the 
entire  amount,  but  when  it  is  split  up  among  the  numerous  indi- 
viduals or  firms  or  corporations  receiving  in  the  aggregate  that 
income,  then  the  income  tax  would  be  materially  less. 

Mr.  KxEiN.  That  is  quite  so. 

Mr.  Drake.  No;  I  think  that  all  goes  on  top.  It  is  excess  business 
that  you  get  the  limit  of  tax  out  o^  That  is  the  actual  fact,  just  so 
much  more  American  business  is  done. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  other  words,  you  consider  this  business  is  evolved 
in  addition  to  the  usual  profits  of  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  D^EE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  get  certain  returns,  do  you  not,  from  these  per- 
sons who  call  upon  you  for  assistance,  in  the  nature  of  subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  goes  directly  into  the  Treasury,  into  the  Govern- 
ment, yes.  I  thought  you  meant  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
(Commerce. 

SALE    OP   bureau's    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  you  derive  a  revenue  from  your  publica- 
tions, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  now  selling  them  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000 
a  week. 

'Mr.  Shreve.  You  do  not  handle  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  Are  these  publications  sold  at  a  profit,  or  do  you 
aim  to  give  them  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  make 
no  profit  i 

Mr.  KX.EIN.  They  are  sold  at  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  as  we 
might  term  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  other  words,  the  Government  simply  gets  its 
money  back  on  these  publications  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  the  Weekly  Commerce  Reports.  What 
do  you  get  for  that  ? 

Mr.  J&-EIN.  That  is  $3  a  year,  and  that  figure  is  determiaed  by  the 
Government  Printer  on  the  basis  of  how  much  is  costs  to  priut  the 
sales  copies  from  theplates. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  is  your  subscription  list  to  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  About  16,000  all  together.  It  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  money  received 
from  all  publications  issued  by  your  bureau? 
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Mr.  McKeon.  The  figures  representing  the  sales  of  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  have  not 
been  computed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  For  the 
preceding  year  they  amounted  to  $110,000.  It  is  expected  that  for 
1923  they  will  be  much  in  excess  of  that,  and  for  1924  i  have  no  donbt 
that  they  will  reach.  $130^000.  There  is  a  recent  publication  issued 
by  the  d:epartment,  hj  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, on  trade  association  activities,  which  I  think  was  sold  for 
60  cents  a  copy,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  sold  between 
9,000  and  10,000  copies. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  anything  received  on  account  of  anv  other 
activities  of  the  department  except,  the  income  as  indicated  by  you 
just  now  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  From  the  sale  of  publications  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  mean  from  any  other  source.  I  want  to  get  the 
total  income  that  might  come  from  any  of  your  activities. 

Mr.  Klein.  Do  you  mean  from  this  oureau  alone? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  No.  I  mean  from  the  department.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  testify  whether  there  is  any  other  income 
cominginto  the  United  States  Treasury  on  account  of  any  other  work 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  There  is  a  great  deal.  We  will  give  you  a  statement 
of  that.     It  comes  from  many  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  insert  there  in  the  record 
what  that  income  is  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  do  so 


4.  Department  of  Commeroe— -Public  funds: 

1 .  Sales  of  Government  property — Misocllaneous 

2.  Reimbursement  for  Government  property  lost  or  dam- 

aged   


3.  Fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc.— 

1.  Testing  fe?s,  Bureau  of  Standards. 

2.  Other 


Total  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 

4.  Interest  on  debts  due  United  States  by  individuals. 

5.  MLsoellaneoiis— 

1.  Rpnt  of  public  buildings,  grounds,  etc 

2.  Sale  of  snalsWns 

3.  Sale  of  fox  skins 

4.  Other 
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Note.— From  page  A44,  Budget,  1925. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  tried  time  and  again  to  get  a  general  estimate 
as  to  how  much  more  we  return  to  the  United  States  Treasury  than 
we  get  out  of  it,  but  I  have  given  that  up,  as  it  is  ahnost  impossible. 
1  have  had,  however,  one  or  two  rather  interesting  reactions  from 
business  men,  to  whom  I  have  presented  that  problem. 

Here  is  a  large  cotton  mill  in  Atlanta,  which  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
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made  to  the  department  (and  they  are  one  of  our  best  customers) 
led  to  immediate  orders.     About  75  per  cent! 

Now,  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of  an  export  order  is  almost  out 
of  the  question,  but  $500  I  think  would  be  a  very  conservative 
minimum  figure.  In  most  cases  an  export  order  is  not  worth  anything 
unless  it  runs  considerably  more  than  $500.  But  if  we  take  $500  as 
the  average,  on  the  basis  of  that,  you  get  the  rather  appalling  total 
of  $350,000,000  worth  of  business  resulting  from  or  affected  by  the 
activities  oi  this  bureau.  That  is  about  100  times,  or  in  fact  more 
than  that,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

As  I  say,  that  figure  is  a  very  rough  guess.  In  many  cases  the 
inquiries  do  not  involve  money  coming  in;   they  sometimes  involve 

{preventing  money  going  out.     1  had  an  illustration  of  that  in  a  letter 
rom  a  prominent  baim  of  Philadelphia.     They  mentioned  one  of 

our  representatives 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  not  give  his  name  and  let  his  name  go  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Hillyer,  chief  of  the  Commerical  Intelligence 
Division.     The  letter  stated: 

In  one  case  he  secured  information  for  us  concerning  a  certain  foreign  situa- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  saving  of  what  might  have  been  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000.  In  other  cases  he  has  given  us  minute  information  concerning 
the  standing  of  other  firms  abroad,  which  probably  could  not  be  secured  in  any 
other  manner. 

It  is  very  difficxilt  for  us,  of  course,  to  ask  each  individual  that 
comes  to  us  to  state  how  much  it  is  worth  to  him  in  money,  and  not 
many  could  respond  to  such  a  question,  but  on  a  rough  basis  you 
have  ther«  between  two  hundred  and  four  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  business  affected  one  way  or  the  other,  either  involved  in 
the  production  of  new  business  or  in  the  prevention  of  loss,  which, 
of  course,  is  quite  as  important. 

So  much  for  the  general  burden  of  the  bureau  and  the  productivity 
of  its  efforts. 

Mr.  AoKEK&iAN.  Mav  I  ask  if  these  inquiries  go  to  the  entire 
United  States,  or  are  they  restricted  to  any  specific  section  ? 

Mr.  Klsin.  All  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Would  you  say  they  go  south  as  far  as  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  As  far  as  Texas;  yes;  to  El  Paso  and  to  Key  West, 
and  almost  everywhere.  We  have  a  very  active  oflBce  at  M  Paso, 
and  we  have  an  active  office  in  Fort  Wortn  and  one  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  the  inquiries  proceed  to  the  El  Paso  office,  or 
do  theyproceed  here,  and  then  you  refer  them  to  the  El  Paso  office  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  I  have  tried  to  head  them  off  and  get  them  to  the 
nearest  point  of  information,  because  you  know  nine-tenths  of  the 
value  of  information  is  in  the  timeliness  of  it.  One  single  commercial 
fact  may  be  worth  $1,000  to-day  at  3  o'clock  and  to-morrow  morning 
it  may  be  worth  only  2  cents,  tne  value  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Agkerman.  How  many  inquiries  do  you  get  every  day  by 
tel^aph  ? 

\&.  KLEtN.  I  could  not  say  offhand;  probably  between  one  and 
two  himdred. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  in  line  with  what  you  were  saying  about 
the  timeliness  of  the  information. 
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EUROPEAN   COMPBTITIOK  IN   FORIXQN   TRAPS. 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely.  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  press  with 
reference  to  the  export  situation  at  the  present  time  wnich  bears 
directly  upon  this  11  per  cent  increase  of  the  appropriation  for  this 
bureau,  namely,  the  mimediate  prospect  of  very  heavy  European 
competition.  The  committee  well  realizes,  of  course,  what  b  goin^ 
on  at  the  present  moment  in  the  matter  of  possible  adjustment  of 
the  European  situation.  We  hope  that  sometning  will  be  done  there 
that  will  clarify  that  chaotic  situation.  If  that  is  done — and  there 
seems  to  be  reasonable  promise  that  it  will  be  done — we  can  expect 
two  very  amazing  things  to  happen  to  our  foreign  trade,  and  both 
will  result  in  a  complete  deluge  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  this  probably  in  the  fiscal  year  about  which 
we  are  now  talking. 

On  the  one  hand  you  will  have  a  reasonable  stabilization  of  Euro- 
pean exchange,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  resulting  immediately  in  an  im- 
proved purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  European  countries,  which 
are  our  leading  customers,  and  have  been  for  years;  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  all  our  exports  are  sold  in  Europe,  and  the  immediate 
result  of  this  settlement  will  be  an  enormous  stimulation  of  pur- 
chases by  Europe.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  American  commodities,  and  consequently  more  demand  upon 
the  bureau  for  information  as  to  European  conditions,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  this  is  something  I  want  to  stress  particularly — 
there  will  be  an  immediate  laimchmg  forward  o4  industrial  activity 
all  over  Europe  and  a  tremendous  drive  upon  those  competitive 
markets  in  Latm  America  and  the  Far  East  where  we  have  haa  things 
pretty  much  our  own  way  for  the  last  10  years.  That  is  a  situation 
that  18  going  to  develop  in  the  next  20  months. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  Speaking  of  the  Far  East,  have  you  had  many 
inquiries  from  Japan  since  the  first  of  last  September  ( 

Mr.  Klein.  A  tremendous  number.  For  example,  last  December 
there  was  held  in  Cleveland  a  foreign-trade  convention  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  conditions  in  Japan  ansing  out  of 
the  earthquake.  Following  that  convention  there  was  an  avalanche 
of  inquiries  immediately  from  all  sections,  because  this  convention 
took  m  people  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  On  thl< 
specific  problem,  then,  of  European  competition,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  very  clear  and  definite  indications  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  the  near  future. 

First  of  all,  the  British.  Let  me  state  parenthetically  that  I  am 
merely  drawing  attention,  in  a  dispassionate  way,  to  what  is  already 
going  on,  and  what  we  can  expect  in  far  greater  degree  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  now  in  existence  in  England  an  organization  known 
as  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  with  a  membership  of  IT.OCKt 
firms.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  this  countrv  that  is  com* 
parable  to  it.  It  is  a  closely  amalgamated  body  which  maintains 
agencies  and  propaganda  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  whicli  is 
back  of  almost  all  the  big  economic  movements  in  Great  Britam. 
It  has  recently  arranged  in  tour  or  five  of  the  Latin  American  countrie> 
a  most  extensive  drive  for  more  markets  for  the  British. 

They  began  in  Cuba  a  few  months  ajgo  a  drive  for  British  trade. 
The  United  Railways  of  Havana  is  a  British  property,  and  they  have 
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launched  through  that  agency  and  other  British  institutions  a  wide- 
spread campaign  for  the  consumption  of  more  British  goods.  That 
has  been  done  under  our  very  noses,  in  a  market  which  we  have 
always  described  as  saturated  with  American  merchandise. 

Another  coimtrv  in  which  the  British  are  making  a  most  intensive 
campaign  is  Brazil.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  delegation  of  British 
representatives  arrived  there,  financial  representatives,  and  spokes- 
men for  some  of  the  larger  enterprises,  not  simply  traders  m  l^e 
smaller  sense  of  the  word,  but  investment  representatives  as  well. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  was  for  the  stabilization,  however,  of  the 
change  in  their  fiscal  system,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely,  and  thereby  immediately  enabhng  the  Bra- 
zilian authorities  to  buv  more  material  from  Great  Britain.  The 
financing  of  a  part  of  the  valorization  system — the  valorization  of 
coffee — was  imdertaken  through  British  bankers,  and  there  is  an 
organization  there  that  will  tend  to  a  much  more  intensive  drive  in 
Brazil  then  we  have  seen  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  tne  feeling  in  Brazil  as  between  America 
and  England  ? 

Mr.  ^S^LBiN.  They  are  very  friendly  to  us,  I  think,  in  the  main, 
and  for  a  niunber  of  reasons.     I  was  going  to  say  that  they  are 

grobably  as  friendly  or  more  friendly  toward  us  than  any  other 
outh  American  people. 

That  sort  of  thing  is  now  being  driven  home  in  all  directions.  I 
simply  have  given  you  two  Latin  American  illustrations.  Here  are  a 
number  of  others  from  countries  where  one  would  least  expect  it. 

Not  long  ago  we  learned  that  a  Scandinavian  trade  commission 
was  on  its  way  through  the  United  States  to  Mexico.  It  is  that  kind 
of  thing  which  is  now  breaking  forth  all  over  the  world,  especially 
in  these  highly  competitive  markets,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
have  to  be  extremely  watchful  to  make  sure  that  every  such  instance 
is  brought  promptly  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  UMFFIN.  Do  you  take  pains  to  see  that  your  commercial 
attaches  are  American  young  men  who  are  able  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned  ? 

Mr.  KxEXN.  Yes.  Our  commercial  attach^  in  Pekin  speaks  Chi- 
nese; the  man  we  have  had  in  Tokio,  who  has  recently  retired  on 
account  of  illness,  speaks  Japanese.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  post 
now  occupied  in  which  the  man  is  not  intimately  familiar  with  the 
language  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  assigned,  and,  of  course,  he  is 
a  native-bom  citizen  oi  the  United  States ;  that  is  important. 

Mr.  Gbifmn.  That  is  important,  and  it  is  also  important  that  he 
speak  the  language  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  only  must  he  be  a  linguist,  but  he  must  be  a  man 
who  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  method  of  doing  business  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  assigned.  So  many  times  candidates  have  a 
good  book  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  country  to  which  they 
hope  to  be  appointed,  but  lack  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  way 
business  is  conducted,  and  that  is  really  the  most  important  thing 
of  all. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Are  you  able  to  steer  these  inquiries  from  Ameri- 
cans so  that  the  piurchases  or  the  business,  whatever  it  is,  may  be 
done  through  American  banking  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  By  all  means. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  So  that  the  foreigners  may  not  get  the  infonna* 
tion? 

Mr.  Klein.  By  all  means.  That  is  one  of  our  problems,  to  keep 
this  information,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people. 
There  is  this  point  of  keeping  the  information  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  foreigners,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  of  not 
getting  it  into  the  hands  of  Americans  who  are  most  in  a  position  to 
profit  Dy  it.  If  we  are  too  restrictive  in  disseminating  imonnation, 
we  are  apt  to  leave  out  some  individual  or  firm  that  has  a  right  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  watching  that  carefully,  and  we  have  enormously 
increased  the  number  of  confidential  bulletins  which  the  bureau  has 
distributed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Instead  of  rushing  into 
print  at  once  with  all  of  our  reports  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  we 
reserve  much  of  oiu*  material  for  confidential  circulation,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  should  say  about  three  times  as  much  material  is  being  sent 
out  in  confidential  form  as  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Speaking  of  knowledge  of  the  languages,  I  wonder 
if  you  get  anv  of  our  interpreters  who  are  being  educated  in  Turkey, 
Japan,  and  CJnina  for  your  service. 

Mr.  Klein,  "^es.  The  first  commercial  attach^  appointed  by 
the  department,  Mr.  Arnold,  at  Peking,  was  such  an  mterpretef. 
He  has  Deen  on  the  job  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  have  any  provision  in  the  bill  which  limits 
you  to  the  appointment  of  American  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  have  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  that  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  not  specifically  indicated  here,  I  see,  but  since 
all  appointees  have  to  pass  a  civil  service  examination,  and  since 
to  pass  the  civil  service  examination  it  is  necessary  that  one  should 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that  is  automatically  covered. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Are  all  the  items  in  your  department  immune 
from  any  successful  attack  by  reason  of  a  point  oi  order  being  made 
against  them  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Last  year  a  point  of  order  was  made  on  the  commercial 
attache  fund,  but  it  was  overruled  by  the  chairman  on  the  basis 
of  a  previous  expression  of  opinion  by  the  House. 

COUPBTITION   OF   GRCAT   BRITAIN. 

Apropos  of  British  competition,  there  are  any  number  of  illostra* 
tions  of  the  headway  that  is  being  made  against  us  in  a  number  of 
markets.  I  have  a  chart  here  showing  the  situation  in  the  Japanese 
trade  in  iron  goods.     [Exhibiting  chart.] 

In  the  four  right-hand  columns  there  [indicating]  you  will  notice 
that  the  steadily  declining  blue  column  indicates  tne  decreasing  per- 
centage of  ironware  sold  to  China  and  Japan  by  the  United  States, 
and,  correspondingly,  the  red  bar  indicates  the  increasing  percentage 
being  supplied  by  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  British  East  Africa  and  Central  Africa,  where  I 
was  this  year,  I  foimd  that  whereas  cotton  goods  had  been  supplied 
to  the  natives  for  50  er  60  years  very  liberally  from  the  United  States, 
so  hberally  that  cotton  was  known  as  the  Americano,  the  Japanese 
were  superseding  us  in  sales  of  cotton  goods.  Do  you  know  aboot 
that? 
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Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  I  have  some  pertinent  facts  on  that  commodity* 
in  connection  with  the  necessity  of  judging  a  Japanese  activity.  That, 
is  typical  of  a  number  of  miportant  lines.  Take,  for  example, 
machinery,  which  is  important  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  origmal 
investment  involved  as  in  the  supplying  of  parts  and  repairs  after- 
the  first  installation. 

In  the  case  of  the  trade  in  China  that,  I  believe,  brings  out  rather 
vividly  precisely  the  same  situation.     You  will  notice,  at  the  bottom, 
that  tne  barred  section  is  British,  and  that  has  been  increasing  percep-- 
tibly  since  the  war,  whereas  the  black  section  [indicating  on  chart] 
is  American,  and  has  been  decreasing. 

I  could  supply  you  any  number  of  similar  illustrations  of  the 
same  phenomenon.  As  this  European  situation  is  cleared,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be,  we  are  going  to  nave  a  formidable  developmOTit 
of  that  sort.  Here  is  a  picturesque  and  vivid  illustration  of  this. 
These  two  little  pamphlets  came  m  the  other  day  from  one  of  our 
very  alert  and  wide-awake  young  men  in  Germany.  They  are 
published  by  a  German  engineering  society,  and  they  are  published 
m  Spanish. 

This  is  Standards  of  Civil  Engineering.  This  is  book  6,  and  thia 
is  book  3.  All  of  them  are  in  Spanish,  and  they  give  very  skillfully 
the  German  standards  for  this  particular  commodity,  which  happens 
to  be  construction  metal,  construction  steel. 

Now,  this  is  being  confidentially  circulated  all  through  Spanish 
America.  It  is  a  perfeotly  legitimate  form  of  trade  promotion. 
I  say  it  is  legitimate,  because  we  did  the  same,  thin^  aoout  eight 
years  s/gq,    Tne  only  way  to  meet  that  kind  of  a  arive  is  to  do 

SrecLsely  the  same  thing,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  will  cooperate  in  this 
work.  But  it  is  only  by  having  our  agents  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  that  we  pick  up  such  thmgs  as  that,  and  they  must  be  alert. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  profess  to  ^ve  valuable  scientific  informa- 
tion in  order  to  get  people  to  read  tnat  ? 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Yes;  tnat  is  it  exactly,  and  it  is  drawn  up  in  a  non^ 
partisan  fashion. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  about  these  countries  which  have  their  green- 
backs manufactured  and  engraved  in  the  United  States?  I  under- 
stand a  great  many  companies  have  employed  the  American  En- 
graving Co.,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  about  40  diflEerent  countries  do  that,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  they  get  over  that  prohibition  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  paper  to  be  used,  that  you  have  spoken  of  off  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  manufacture  it  of  paper  which  is  not  of  that 
character.  It  is  good,  strong  paper,  but  it  is  not  paper  with  the  silk 
threads  in  it,  and  not  of  the  sort  that  is  used  for  American  currency. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  not  paper  that  has  silk  threads  in  it  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  with  reference 
to  this  chart  you  have  exhibited  here — total  value  of  iron  and  steel 
bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  wire,  tubes,  etc.,  shipped  into  Japan  from 
the  principal  coimtries.  I  find  a  decided  fall  between  1920  and  1923 
in  the  American  product,  and  I  find  a  most  decided  increase  in  the 
imports  from  Great  Britain.     My  question  is  this:  Do  we  make  as 
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food  iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  wire,  and  tubes  as  the 
(ritish  ? 

Mr.  KhEm.  The  quality,  I  think,  is  better;  in  fact,  that  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  our  not  being  able  to  meet  their  competition  on  a 
price  basis. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  our  distance  much  shorter,  so  that  the  freight  is 
less? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  freight  would  be  somewhat  less,  although  there 
is  this  to  be  considered:  Our  steel  originates  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  most  part,  and  there  is  a  long  voyage 
around,  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  May  I  suggest  that  through  my  travels  of  27,000 
miles  this  last  summer  that  I  learned  on  that  trip  that  our  manufac- 
turers understand  almost  nothing  about  foreign  credits,  and  that  is  the 
principal  rock  to-day  upon  which  we  spUt. 

Mr.  Klein.  Quite  true.  And,  having  that  in  mind,  we  have  a 
couple  of  divisions  at  work  now  on  a  careful  analysis  of  foreign 
credits. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  you  are  going  to  educate  our  manufacturers 
along  foreign  credit  lines,  then  9 

Mr.  Klbxn.  Yes. 

That  form  of  competition  I  speak  of  is  ingenious.  I  do  not  refer 
to  that  disparagingly.  It  is  a  part  of  the  game,  and  unless  we  are 
alert  enough  to  anticipate  such  moves  we  might  as  well  get  out  of 
business.  That  is  why  we  propose  to  raedt  every  movement  of  that 
sort  with  our  own  aggressive  movements.  If  we  can  induce  a  num- 
ber of  Chinese  students  to  come  to  this  country,  for  example,  and 
study  in  technical  American  schools,  and  then  introduce  American 
goods  over  there,  that  is  something  worth  accomplishing. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Just  one  more  Question,  and  that  is  m  that  very 
large  increase  in  the  English  proauction  of  steel  in  Japan,  would  it 
be  your  opinion  that  the  credit  system  of  England  played  a  very 
large  and  powerful  part  in  securing  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  I  can  say  that  the  device  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  extension  of  credits  is  getting  in  some  very  heavy  blows. 
It  is  something  that  we  want  to  consider  carefully. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  if  our  appropriations  are  as  liberal  as  I  hope,  we 
are  planning  to  send  some  one  over  to  study  that  plan,  which  is  beinc 
copied  more  or  less  bv  certain  continental  competitore  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Diet  not  the  German  trade  during  the  last  year 
before  the  war  advance  to  the  point  it  reached  very  largely  through 
its  credit  system? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  I  might  say  that  they  not  only  advance<l  to 
the  limit  but  went  over  the  edge.  They  wanted  to  build  an  entirely 
new  structure  within  a  few  months^  and  as  a  result,  when  the  Balkan 
war  broke  out  in  1913,  at  the  first  preliminary  rumble  of  the  h\z 
struggle,  German  credits  began  to  crash  in  all  parts  of  the  worM. 
and  they  were  in  a  bad  way  a  few  months  before  the  World  War 
broke  out.     That  is  not  generally  known,  but  still  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  have  heard  that  assigned  as  one  of  the  minor 
causes  of  the  war. 

Mr.  ELlein.  I  have  heard  that,  too. 

Mr.  Shrbvs*  We  will  take  up  to-morrow  the  commercial  attaches^ 
on  page  192  of  the  bill. 
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Tuesday,  February  6,  1924. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor,  you  had  completed  your  general  statement 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  KuBiN.  Yes,  sir. 

COMMERCIAL  ATTACHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  we  will  now  take  up  commercial  attaches.  I 
notice  in  the  estimate  that  you  are  askmg  $346,375  in  1925,  and 
your  appropriation  for  1924  was  $225,000.  Will  you  explain  what 
makes  up  the  difference,  or  will  make  up  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  the  largest  proportionate  increase  of  any  of 
the  funds  now  bein^  handled  by  the  bureau.  In  fact,  in  considering 
the  allocation  of  the  increases  tentatively  allotted  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  focus  the  bulk  of  that 
very  moderate  11  per  cent  increase  upon  two  funds,  where  it  was 
most  seriously  needed,  namely,  in  the  field  service — in  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  District  office  service  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  felt  that  throiigh  the  very  careful  and  helpful  considera- 
tion given  by  this  conunittee  in  the  last  two  years  to  the  commodity 
divisions  and  the  organization  in  Washijogton  the  staff  here  is  pretty 
well  built  up,  and  it  will  be  noted  as  we  proceed  with  the  examina- 
tion of  these  funds  that  oxdy  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  increase 
is  tentatively  allotted  to  Washington.  We  have  focused  our  atten-* 
tion  chiefly  on  the  building  up  of  the  commercial  attache  offices, 
and  for  that  reason,  as  the  chairman  has  indicated,  there  is  perhaps 
an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent  in  the  fund  for  the  com- 
mercial attach^  offices;  that  is,  making  appropriate  deductions  for 
reclassification  purposes. 

LOCATION  OF  PROPOSED  COMMEBCIAIi  ATTACHES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  proceeding  further,  would  you  designate  the 
points  at  which  you  expect  to  locate  those  men? 

Mr.  Kjleix.  Yes,  indeed;  I  will  be  glad  to.  It  is  intended  with 
that  increase  to  open  from  six  to  eight  new  commercial  attach^  posts. 
That  is  rather  a  larger  number  than  has  been  undertaken  in  previous 
years,  but  the  need  at  the  present  moment,  as  I  indicated  in  my  gen- 
eral remarks  yesterday,  is  unusually  great.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  there  are  54  diplomatic  missions  maintained 
abroad  by  the  United  States — that  is,  legations  and  embassies.  Of 
that  number  only  24  have  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commis- 
sioners, and  the  commendations  of  the  services  of  these  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  the  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters have  been  so  uniformly  enthusiastic  that  it  is  felt  that  the  de- 
partment should  speed  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  designation  of 
comniercial  attaches  and  trade  commissioners  to  the  remaining  30 
legations  and  embassies.  We  have,  I  think,  all  embassies  now  cov- 
ered, so  that  these  30  are  all  legations  of  one  sort  or  another.  We 
have  a  total  of  34  offices  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  abroad, 
and  that  leaves  10  offices  which  are  located  in  cities  where  there  are 
no  ambassadors  or  ministers  located,  places  like  Johannesburg  and 
Batavia  and  Calcutta  and  Manila,  where  there  are  no  diplomatic 
representatives,  but  where,  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
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trade  going  on   an  economic  and  commercial  observer   is   highly 
necessary.  9^         ii| 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  May  I  ask  if  in  Manila  there  is  quite  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  being  attended  to  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Quite  considerable. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  it  a  steady  growth  from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  It  is  growing  very  steadily;  and  particularly  within 
the  last  year.  The  development  of  American  shipping  has  had  its 
reaction  m  that  direction,  and  also  an  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  American  investors.  For  example,  our  rubber  fund,  when  we 
come  to  examine  that,  you  will  notice  has  stimulated  an  activity 
there,  and  accordinglv  we  have  correspondingly  more  service  from 
Manila.  It  is  planned  to  use  the  Manila  office  as  a  central  point  from 
which  investigations  will  be  carried  on  the  neighboring  lands  on  the 
mainland,  over  in  Cochin  China  and  in  the  Malay  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  I  was  out  in  Manila  two  years  ago  there  wsa 
quite  a  point  of  distribution  being  built  up  there.  I  remember  I  at- 
tended a  banquet  given  by  one  of  the  bigger  commercial  agencies,  and 
there  were  present  men  representing  at  least  20  di£Fwent  countries. 
speaking  almost  as  many  d^erent  lan^ages,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  were  getting  products  from  the  United  States,  and  in  fact 
they  haa  some  of  the  products  of  my  own  home  State.  The  point 
I  wanted  to  raise  is  this,  that  that  service  is  being  continued  and 
enlarged,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Steadily,  and  our  purpose  in  suggesting  8  new  offices 
is  to  make  a  moderate,  and  we  feel  a  very  conservative,  contribution 
toward  the  remaining  30  offices.  We  feel  that  if  we  nut  in  8  this 
year  and  8  the  year  following  and  8  the  year  following  tnat,  that  is  a 
reasonable  pro-am.  It  is  not  at  all  a  rapid  one,  al&ough  the  need 
seems  to  be  universal,  and  there  is  a  most  emphatic  demand  all  over 
the  world  for  representatives  of  that  types. 

For  example  General  Bussell,  in  Haiti,  has  insisted  repeatedly  that 
a  commercial  attach^  is  absolutely  indispensible  in  Haiti,  especiallj 
because  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  country  becomes  pacified  and  cleanecl 
up,  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  American  investment,  for 
the  general  development  of  American  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible.     That  is  one  situation,  out  of  30. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  recall  where  we  sent  commercial  attach^ 
and  trade  commissioners  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

RESULTS   ACCOMPLISHED   BY   ATTACHES   APPOINTED   LAST  TSAJU 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  vou  give  me  some  of  the  actual  results  obt&ined ' 
Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  W 
recalled  that  we  sent  an  official  to  the  Hague  office.  You  remember 
that  was  a  minor  office  and  a  special  representative  is  delegated  to 
take  charge  of  aflFairs  there.  It  was  largely  through  his  representa- 
tions that  the  $82,000  arbitration  was  arranged  miich  I  referred  to 
yesterday.  In  fact,  that  was  a  direct  achievement  of  that  office  as  a 
result  of  the  support  given  to  it  through  the  committee  last  ye^r. 

Another  instance  is  the  strengthening  of  the  Vienna  office,  which 
was  improved  as  a  result  of  the  committee  decision,  and  directly  m 
consequence  of  that  the  way  was  cleared  by  our  representative 
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-authorized  last  year  for  the  sale  of  S50,000  worth  of  American  tobacco, 
after  previous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  American  firm  had  failed. 
The  American  firm  had  attempted  to  make  some  adjustment  with  the 
State  monopoly,  and  had  repeatedly  been  unsuccessful,  but  after  the 
intercession  of  our  representative  tnere,  that  was  all  nicely  adjusted 
and  satisfactorily  so,  so  that  SdO,000  worth  of  tobacco  was  moved 
almost  at  once. 

WARSAW,    POLAND. 

You  remember  that  a  special  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  the 
Warsaw,  Poland,  office,  and  consequently  directly  as  a  result  of  lie 
intercession  of  the  official  authorized  by  the  committee  last  year, 
American  machinery  and  equipment  to  the  value  of  $750,000  was  sold 
in  Poland.  That  was  equipment  for  Polish  activities  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  that  was  under  the  most  strenuous  competition  from 
nearby  producers,  German  and  British  machinery  plants  particularlv, 
and  that  office, .  incidentally,  for  that  year  had  a  buoget  of  only 
SI 7,500.  So  that  the  $750,000  in  sales  as  the  result  of  that  initial 
investment  was  a  decidedly  satisfactory  percentage. 

BABCBLONA. 

The  committee  also  authorized,  as  I  recall  it,  a  strengthening  of 
the  Spanish  oiganizationS)  and  as  a  result  of  the  enlai^ement  there, 
the  commercial  attach^  was  able  to  give  special  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  by  the  various  firms  in  connection  with  the  new 
Spanish  embargoes  ana  legislation  of  a  restrictive  character,  almost 
constantly,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  previous  notice,  so  that 
in  one  single  instance  American  tire  exporters  were  caught  by  this 
unexpected  restriction  in  legislation  and  fined  about  $40,000,  because 
they  nad  not  made  out  proper  certificates  of  origin.  They  were  not 
at  lault  in  this,  because  the  restriction  had  been  clamped  down  so 
suddenly,  and  in  many  cases  goods  had  been  ordered  in  advance 
and  were  on  their  way.  As  a  result  of  representations  by  our  man  on 
the  spot  this  $40,000  was  saved. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  In  other  words,  those  fines  were  remitted  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  were  remitted,  yes;  because  they  were  recognized 
by  the  Government  as  unjust.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  function  of  a 
trade  commissioner  to  intercede  in  domestic  legislation  in  any  way, 
but  where  there  is  obvious  injustice  or  where  the  fault  has  been 
unintentional  on  the  part  of  the  American  merchant,  it  is  only  fair 
that  his  case  should  be  given  special  consideration,  and  with  tnat  in 
mind  these  definite  accomplishments  were  achieved  by  our  repre- 
sentatives. 

TOKIO. 

J* 

There  was  a  similaT  case  in  Tokio,  which  office  you  will  recall  you 
likewise  authorized  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  trade 
commissioners.  An  exorbitant  claim  asainst  an  American  firm  of 
$40,000  was  reduced  to  $4,000,  which  of  course  was  very  gratefully 
welcomed  by  the  American  firm  in  question. 
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Our  Buenos  Aires  office,  you  will  remember,  was  strengthened  so 
as  to  cover  the  back  country,  in  order  that  certain  details  could  be  a 
little  bit  more  carefully  considered,  and  as  a  result  of  the  time  thus 
made  available  for  the  commercial  attach^,  he  was  enabled  to  sniooth 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  American  taxicabs,  which  had  never 
been  introduced  before  in  any  of  the  big  South  American  cities. 
Most  taxicabs  there  are  of  French  or  Italian  make,  and  various 
forms  of  municipal  legislation  have  proved  obstacles  in  the  wav  of 
introducing  American  machines.  In  this  case,  as  a  direct  result  of 
negotiations  undertaken  by  our  representative  to  remove  such 
obstacles,  which  of  course  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  commefciai 
attach^  is  supposed  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to — that  is. 
matters  of  adjustment  between  municipal  and  national  authorities — 
an  unusual  order  of  $45,000  was  placed  for  American  taxicabs.  It 
is  understood  that  follow-up  orders  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Did  not  this  same  office  assist  considerably  in  an 
American  telephone  company  getting  into  Montevideo  last  year  i 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OuvER.  What  were  the  handicaps  of  the  Argentine,  or  rather 
the  municipal  handicaps,  which  the  attach^  was  able  to  remove  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  various  sorts  of  handicaps.  Take  for 
example  in  the  case  of  Calcutta,  and  I  think  this  will  applv  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Tlie  rulo  there  was  emphatically  against  left-side  drive,  which 
is  obviously  a  discrimination  against  American  machines.  It  is 
only  by  friendly  relations  with  the  authorities,  showing  the  injustice 
of  restrictions  of  that  sort,  that  we  are  able  to  open  up  the  way  for 
American  equipment. 

Another  instance  was  in  the  case  of  a  mimicipality  somewhere  in 
the  Far  East — it  may  also  have  been  Calcutta — where  a  rule  was 
passed,  or  a  town  ordmance,  against  mechanically  operated  horns. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  We  found  that  situation  over  in  Shanghai,  China. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  it  certainly  was  directed  against  one  speciiic 
make  of  American  horn,  because  it  had  been  maiSng  a  little  head- 
way; the  European  competitors  had  begun  to  feel  it,  and  they  g()t 
busy. 

I  can  give  you  another  interesting  illustration  of  that  form  of 
restriction,  which  on  the  surface  is  impartial,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is  intended  to  hit  the  American  product.  Our  Belgian  office  not 
lon^  ago  was  able  to  save  several  himdred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
California  prune  growers,  because  there  had  been  some  sort  of  resolu- 
tion introouced  that  prunes  sold  in  packages  were  not  altc^ether 
desirable,  that  there  was  some  ulterior  motive  in  shipping  them  in 
packages,  and  that  U^erefore  a  municipal  ordinance  should  be  put 
on  the  books,  all  of  which  was  obviously  ridiculous  and  aimed  at 
the  California  product,  because  it  was  the  only  one  sold  on  the  market 
in  that  form. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  in  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  embassy  officers  have  to  be 
consulted.  I  can  give  you  one  rather  interesting  illustration  out  of 
my  own  experience  as  commercial  attach^  at  Buenos  Aires.  Amer- 
ican condiments  were  being  sold  there,   catsup,   etc.,  principally 
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from  the  great  vegetable-growing  belt  in  the  South;  and  there  had 
developed  quite  a  good  deal  of  competition  from  various  rivals 
present  in  that  market;  consequently  there  was  soon  written  upon  the 
city  ordinances  of  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  a  law  agamst  the 
sale  of  any  such  condiment  unless  all  of  the  ingredients  were  fully 
stated  in  Spanish  upon  the  label.  Our  pm-e  food  laws  called  for  a 
certain  amoimt  of  that,  but  to  describe  fiilly  the  contents  of  a  bottle 
of  some  of  our  very  poptdar  mixtures  here  would  require  a  Spanish 
oration  almost,  and  would  obviously  put  otu*  goods  off  the  shelves 
there  for  months  or  years.  Tliat  was  rather  a  delicate  situation,  par- 
ticularly so  because  on  going  over  the  matter  I  found  that  there  were 
two  different  sets  of  pure  food  laws  there,  municipal  and  national^ 
and  while  I  was  able  to  adjust  matters  satisfactorily  with  the  foreign 
oflSce,  so  that  the  goods  could  be  cleared  from  the  customhouse  very 
nicely,  the  moment  they  got  to  the  curb  and  were  put  in  the  carts  for 
delivery,  they  ran  into  the  town  ordinance,  the  poUcemen  stopped 
thein,  and  negotiations  had  to  be  started  all  over  again.  The  case 
required  rather  careful  handling  all  down  the  line,  but  with  the  verj 
fine  collaboration  of  the  Amencan  ambassador  there  we  adjusted  it 
very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Shreve.  1  ou  are  in  close  contact  with  the  Consular  Service,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Klein.  Constantly.  ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  put  in  right  here  a  statement  as  to  the  relative  worK  along 
conunercial  lines  of  the  two  departments.  Do  you  have  such  a 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  subject,  of  course,  has  come  up  constantly. 
The  consular  service  stands  by  all  the  time  and  helps  us  as  much  as 
it  possibly  can.  In  fact,  ever  since  our  bureau  was  established  it 
has  been  required  by  law  to  collaborate  in  that  way.  The  consular 
service  has  been  required  by  law  to  supply  data  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  transmission  to  business  men.  Especially  during 
the  last  few  years,  since  the  installation  of  the  commodity  divisions^ 
our  responsibility  in  ^iding  the  work  of  the  consular  offices,  so  as  to 
secure  a  maximum  vield  of  efficiency  in  their  work,  has  been  one  of 
our  first  cares,  and  the  consular  offices,  I  think,  have  welcomed 
collaboration  of  that  sort.  In  view,  however,  of  the  amazing  burdens 
that  have  been  placed  upon  the  consular  service  bjr  the  growth  of 
American  business,  the  expansion  of  Americans  shipping  and  the 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  Americans  residing  and  traveling  abroad^ 
they  have  not  always  been  in  a  position  to  respond  to  the  demands 
upon  them.  That  is  brought  out  perhaps  most  clearly  in  the  figures 
w^bich  the  consular  bureau  recently  released,  which  indicate  the 
number  of  trade  inquiries  handled  by  the  consular  service.  In  192Q 
their  replies  to  trade  inquiries  totaled,  according  to  these  figures,. 
98,014;  m  1921  there  was  a  decline  to  82,237;  in  1922  it  was  64,920; 
and  in  1923,  55,502.  I  must  hasten  to  add  there,  of  course,  that 
that  is  in  no  sense  a  disparagement  of  the  consular  service. 

DUTIBB   OF  CONSULAR  SERVICE:. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  insert  in  the  record  a  table  showing  the 
various  duties  of  the  consular  service  ? 
Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to. 
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Mr.  Shbbve.  I  wish  you  would,  because  tJiat  shows  that  they  have 
other  things  to  think  of  except  oonunercial  activities  of  various 
•countries. 

Comparative  summary  of  business  showing  the  total  leading  services  perforwied  bg 
American  consular  offices  for  a  period  of  four  fiscal  years. 


Protection  and  welfare  cases . 
American  dpaths  recorded . . . 

Estates  handled 

Registrations  of  Americans. . . 
American  passport  services.. . 

Pasjrport  vis^.<  (alien) 

Fection  6  certificates 

Depositions  end  commissions 

Extradition  cases 

Notarial  services 

Marine  protest-^ 

American  vessels  entered . . . . 

American  ves^ls  cleared 

Seamen  sliipped 

Seamen  discharjsod 

Seamen  deserted 

Seamen  deceased 

Seam'^n  relieved 

Landing  certificates 

Disinfection  certificates 

BUls  of  health 

Sanitary  reports 

Voluntary  trade  reports 

Called-for  trade  reports 

Replies  to  trade  inquiries 

Consular  invoices 

Letters  received 

Letter  pent 

Total  fees  collected 


1920 


40.869 

1,241 

609 

6.321 

If 2, 316 

601,686 

1,041 

358 

42 

225,586 

6.787 

25,736 

26,153 

32,549 

28,322 

3,283 

254 

5,216 

2,289 

3,074 

31,162 

12.104 

7,711 

4.797 

98,914 

598,809 

679.756 

795.051 

$2,917,387.08 


1921 


48.078 

1,010 

607 

6,585 

150.117 

657,968 

1,386 

500 

80 

^5,194 

7,720 

27,837 

27.838 

33.464 

26,713 

3,129 

209 

5,197 

2.546 

i,V2 

39,366 

13,254 

9.215 

6.367 

82,237 

546.239 

756.824 

871,891 

18,517,020.47 


1922 


00.851 

1.199 

611 

7,744 

110,509 

264,167 

1,652 

596 

81 

135,337 

6.088 

21.040 

20,880 

26,586 

22.613 

3,277 

150 

3.807 

3,718 

4.075 

36.142 

14.373 

12.735 

6.812 

64,020 

607.556 

764.770 

966.476 

$4,723,335.09 


1023 


7$.3» 
!.» 
1.<B7 
6.7?.^ 

00.^ 

4I^.«C1 

1.2B 

167.  ;«4 

5.S6 

3f».63> 

2n  h% 

2*'.>4 

22  T*' 

2.  si? 

Z,^ 
2  "^^J 
\.>" 

3».4V» 
15.  TA 
16  *vi 
10  '** 

OfM,*^-! 
1,007  ♦T* 

l,806.4Tl..U 


Mr.  E^LEiN.  This  table  shows  the  amazing  amount  of  work  which  is 
laid  upon  the  Consular  Service.  Here  is  another  table,  likewise 
recently  issued  by  the  Consular  Service,  which  I  think  is  probably 
familiar  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  called  **  What  your  consub 
do."  It  shows  that  practically  eveij  department  of  the  Government 
is  served.  The  only  point  upon  which  specific  trade  promotive  serv- 
ice is  rendered  is  at  tnis  section  right  here  [indicating.  These  other 
responsibilities  of  the  Consular  Service,  as  I  have  said,  are  mounting 
up  with  the  increasing  activities  of  Amerioans  abroad. 

As  to  the  number  of  inquiries  which  they  have  handled,  their 
burden  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  rapidly  mounting  fig^ures  of 
their  total  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  this  declining 
number  of  commercial  inquiries,  and  on  the  otner  hand  you  have  the 
pronounced  increase  in  their  total  correspondence.  In  parallel  years 
you  have  for  192(X  approximately  795,000  total  letters  sent;  in  1921. 
871,900;  in  1922,  956,000;  and  in  1923, 1,007,000.  So  that  in  1923. 
5  per  cent  of  their  total  correspondence  was  on  trade  inquiries,  1  do 
not  state  this  in  the  least  as  a  disparagement  of  the  Consular  Service. 
We  simply  could  not  get  along  without  their  help,  and  we  are  calling 
upon  them  constantly  for  many  things  of  a  vital  character. 

LOCATION    OF   COMMERCIAL    ATTACH^    OFFICE    IN    CONSULAR   QUAKTKBft. 

Mr.  Oliver.  As  to  the  duties  of  the  two  services  last  year  some 
suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  have  your  offices 
ei£er  located  in  the  same  building  or  near  to  each  other,  becausa 
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this  cooperation  between  the  two  services  would  naturallY  help. 
Have  jovL  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  along  that  line? 

Mr.  njusiN.  In  some  cases  we  have.  Unfortunately,  however,  we 
have  found  that  the  consulates  have  been  so  crowded  tnat  they  have: 
not  had  room.  For  instance,  in  Shanghai  we  made  a  strenuous  effort; 
to  place  our  office  in  Shanghai  in  the  consular  building,  Imt  thei^  J 
bunien,  as  I  have  indicated  nere,  was  mounting  so  rapidfy  that  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  possiblv  spare  the  space  for  us,  and  very 
reluctantly  we  put  pur  offices  a  few  blocks  away. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  It  would  save  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

2^.  E[lein.  Indeed  it  would.  ^^ 

Mr.  Sh&eve.  And  bring  about  good  cooperation. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  In  some  cases,  for  instances,  m  Rio  de  Janeiro,  they  are 
side  by  side,  and  it  is  hoped  when  the  new  American  building  is 
finished  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  being  put  up  by  a  larjge  Boston  bfmk, 
that  the  two  o£&ces  can  then-  b^^  located  side  by  side.  Whenever 
that  is  done  it  is  extremely  helpful.  .Bia.  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
illustrations  of  that. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Johannesburg  has  the^  office  of  the  copsul  land  also 
the  trade  commissioner  in  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Ei^iN.  Yes.  .  . 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  may  I  ask  what  the  distinotion  is  between  It^ 
commercial, attach^  and  a  trade  commissioner? 

Mr.  Kjjsin.  Simply  one  of  gradfition  of  rank,  you  might  say.  A 
commercial  attache  stands  in  relation,  to.  a  trade  commissioner  about' 
as  an  ambassador  does  to  a  mioister. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  I  understand  that  technically  the  conmiercial 
Attach^  is  attached  to  the  embassy  or  the  ministry ) 

Mr.  Klein.  He  is  attached  to  the  embassy, or  legation,  and  is 
accredited;  that  is  to  say,  he  is- presented  by  the  ambassador  or  the 
minister  to  the  foreign  omce  of  the  coimtry  where  he  is  posted. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  means,  thei),,  tnat  there  is  complete  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  services,  or  very  close  association  t 

Mr.  Kjlein.  Very  close  association. 

Mrl  TiNKSAM.  Because  they  are  members  of  the  same  general  staff  t 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Yes,  and  the  committee  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  to-morrow  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com;pierce  Committee 
holds  a  hearing  on  a  bill  introduced  W  Congressman  Winslow  which- 
is  intended  to  even  further  that  reiationiSiip,  to  put  the  service, 
rather  closely  under  the  head  of  the  ranking  officer  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  effect  a  complete  liaison  of  their  wor]^«f  We  earnestly  hope,  of 
course,  that  that  will  go. through.  . 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  stated  the  number  of  trade  commissioners 
as  distingu^ed  from  oommercial  attaches  ^ 

Mr.  ExEiN.  I  have  not.     I  have- not  the  precise  figures. 

Mr.  Oltveb.  I  do  not  know  anj^  reas(m  why  some  action  should 
not  be  taken  by  the  proper  committee  to  force  the  two  services  to, 
occupy  the  same  building. 

Mr.  Ex£XN.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  as  far  as  it  is 
practicable.  Bu,t  in  Buenos  Aires,  .foi:  example^  the  consulate  is 
down  near  the  water  front,  while  the  attache's  office  is  much  nearer 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  the  business  district,  where  th^  merchants 
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and  bank  representativeB  are  located.  The  sitaation  is  somewhat 
Bimilar,  I  tMnk,  in  lima,  Pera,  and  in  one  or  two  other  {daces  as  wdL 
The  two  services  have  a  somewhat  different  cfientde,  of  course,  so 
that  enforced  locations  in  some  instances  may  work  a  hardship,  bat 
in  general  I  think  it  is  a  thoroughly  commendable  policy  to  be  fd- 
1  owed;  an  far  as  practtcaUsk 

Mr.  TnTKHAM..  It  is  follow^  as  far  as  practicable  f 

Mt.  Ejlein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  the 
number  of  trade  commissioners  as  dLstii^msked  from  commercial 
attachtel 

We  have  11  commercial  attaches  and  38  trade  commissiotterB. 

Mr.  t^unooAM.  Aie  tbey  all  appointed  under  some  form  of  civil 
service,  either  departmental  or  otherwise? 

Mi*.  E[lsik.  The  system  of  appointment^  I  think,  is  highly  satis- 
factory all  arottktd.  In  the  first  place,  every  candidate  must  pass  a 
ri^d  civil  service  examitisition. 

Afr.  TmKHAM.  Given  bv  the  department? 

Mr.  EjMsfi  QiPtn  by  me  Oiyil  SerVici^  Omumasion.    I  can  state 
from  experience  that  it  is  ttdty .  v^r^  ^id- 
Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  It  is  an  actual  civil-service  test  and  not  a  test  like 
tbey  give  the  postmasters? 

Mr.  ExEiN.  It  is  an  actual  'civiUtervice  examination.  SJvery 
year  in  Maitb  ire  hold  an  examination  all  over  the  country,  and 
consequently  we  g^  a  lai^  number  of  candidates.  For  example. 
we  have  just  annoimced  an  examination  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  next 
montii,  for  which  we  shall  have  perhaps  250  candidates.  Then  there 
is  a  second  test.  We  recogni2e  the  difBculty  of  selecting  men  for 
these  very  responsible  posts  soMy  upon  the  basis  of  their  written 
performances.  If  we  confined  our  selections  exclusively  to  the  writ- 
ten examinations,  we  should  eet  a  lar^e  proportion  of  alert  young  men 
just  come  out  of  college  ana  much  oetter  qualified  to  meet  siuch  a 
test  than  older  men  of  experience  and  standing.  So  we  have  a  second 
test  in  the  shape  of  a  severe  oral  examination,  held  by  an  examina- 
tion board  of  nine  or  ten  members  of  the  staff  that  is  known  in  the 
service  as  the  **  battalion  of  death.''  The  mortality  is  imusually  hij^ 
These  examiners  are  most  interested  in  the  apphcanfs  personahtv. 
approach,  ease  under  &e,  and  other  considerations  ot  that  soft 
ana  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  quite  as  severe  as  that 
examination  in  Harvard  or  Yale  or  anywhere. 

Mr.  AoKEBMAK.  Do  I  understand  what  you  have  stated  and  related 
as  to  the  examination  applies  both  to  the  commercial  attache  and  to 
tiie  trade  commissioner  f 

Mr.  Elein.  Not  only  that,  but  it  also  applies  to  the  assistant 
commercial  attach^  ana  the  assistant  trade  commissioner.  Of  oouise, 
it  is  not  quite  so  rigorous  and  exacting  for  the  younger  men.  lliose 
are  men  who  are  ordinarily  younger  and  who  are  paid  much  more 
moderate  salaries. 

Mr.  OniFFm.  You  made  a  reference  a  moment  aeo  to  a  Sill  on 
which  there  was  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  ana  Foreign  Com- 
merce Oommittee  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  ElLein.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin,  miat  did  you  say  that  bill  provided  I 
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Mr.  ExEiN.  It  is  introdticed  by  Congpessman  Winslow,  chainnaQ* 
of  the  committee,  and  is  intmded  to  provide  statutory  sanction  for 
all  of  these  numerous  lump  sums.  The  bill  really  draws  together  tb^ 
field  service  in  a  general  way,  and  states  that  tnere  is  a  trade  com- 
missioner and  an  attach^  and  that  Ibds  functions  are  thus  and  so. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  it  in  a  general  way  a  bill  as  to  the  method  of 
making  up  an  appropriation,  or  is  it  a  biU  with  reference  to  your 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  just  in  Reference  to  the  bureau.  It  does  not  cany 
a  dollar  in  the  way  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  It  proviaes,  then,  that  appropriations  may  be  made 
in  your  bureau? 

Mr.  ExEiK.  In  suck  fotm  as  the  appropriations  eommittee  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Lumping  in  the  field  service  ¥rith  the  office  service? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  does  not  cover  the  office  service  here.  It  siniply 
provides  for  the  fidd  service. 

JIUlfSBB   Off'NBW   POSITIONS   ABKXD. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  Just  one  other  question.  I  see  that  last  year  yoti 
had  66  employees  in  your  field  s^i^ce,  and  this  year  you  reoue^t  94, 
Does  that  difference  represent  the  commercial  attachiSs  and  tne  trade 
commissioners  entirely,  or  are  there  other  employees  in  that  number  t 

Mr.  Ki^iN.  There  are  other  employees .  as  well.  That  includes 
from  six  to  eight  oomm/^roial  attaches  at  posts  which  I  will  b6  glad 
to  name  in  just  a  moment.  It  would  include  also  18  derks,  that  is 
to  say,  an  average  of  about  two  or  three  clerks,  perhaps  three  clerks, 
per  new  office,  and  12  native  clerks,  makiug  all  told  a  difference  of 
about  34  in  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Shrsvb.  I  notice  that  there  is  an  increase  of  salary  of  clerks 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  How  many  clerks  will  be  affected  by  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Ejjsin.  Probably  two  or  three,  not  more  than  that.  That 
salary  of  $2,500,,  while  all  li^ht  for  some  of  the  smaller  commercial 
centers,  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  larger  cities,  and  it  is  hoped  there- 
fore that  tne  coinmittee  will  modify  that  so  as  to  indicate  that  it 
would  be  available  for  clerks  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

NUMBSB   OF  GLBB&B   ABROAD. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Can  you  insert  a  table  of  your  clerical  roll,  showing 
the  number  and  the  dalary*  that  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  that  will  be  very  interesting,  because  this 
same  committee  will  have  to  take  up  the  Consular  and  Diplomatic 
Service. 
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List  of  cUrks  at  foreign  po$Uf  wUh  talariM. 


Alexandria:  American  cleric 
Athene: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Do 

Batavia :  Native  clerk 

Berlin: 

2  American  clerks..... 

1  American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Do 

Bogota: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Brufisels:  Native  elerk 

Bucharest: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Native  clerk  (mesaeo- 

ger) 

Buenos  Aires: 

American  clerk 

2  American  clerks 

Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)  - 

Qalcutta: 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Native  clerk  (janitor) . 
Coilstantinople: 

2  American  clerks 

Native  clerk 

Do-..- 

Copenhagen : 

American  clerk 

Do- 

Havana : 

American  clerk 

Do 

Do 

The  Hague: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk _. 

Do... 

Johannesburg: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 

London : 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

,       4  naUve  clerks 

Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)  

Lima: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Madrid: 

American  clerk 

Do.- 

Native  clerk _ 

Do 

Do 


$2,ooaoo 

$2,  500.  00 

1,  080.  00 

840.00 

24a  00 

1,500.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

600.00 

540.00 

144.00 

2,000.00 
417.00 
420.00 

2,000.00 
900.00 
72a  00 

12a  00 

2,000.00 

1, 8oaoo 

360.00 

1,  200.  00 
96a  00 

93.00 

2,  600.  00 

1,  500.  00 

6oa  00 

2,  50a  00 

1, 6oa  00 

'2,250.  00 

1,  76a  00 

2,5oaoo 

2,  25a  00 
1,  400.  00 

1, 2oa  00 

2,500.00 
987.00 

9oaoo 

1        • 

2,5oaoa 

1,  895.  00 
1, 39a  00 

601.00 

2,  50a  00 

1, 8oa  00 

1,  200.  00 

2,  000.  00 
1,  26a  00 

1, 5oa  00 

600.00 
144.00 


Manila: 

Native  olerk 

Do... - 

Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)  

Melbourne: 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Mexioo  City: 

American  clerk 

Do 

American   clerk   (mes- 
senger)  

Native  clerk  (janitor) . 

Paris:  3  American  clerks.. 

Peking: 

American  clerk 

Do 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)  

Native  clerk  O'^^^i*)- 
Piague:, 

American  clerk 

Native  olerk 

Do 

Riga: 

Ameficaa  clerk 

Native  olerk 

Do 

Rio  !De  Janeiro: 

American  clerk 

Native  clerk 

Do 


Rome: 

Native  clerk... 

Do -. 

Do 

Native  clerk  ( 

ger) - 

Native  clerk  (janitress) 

Santiago: 

American  clerk 

Do...- 

Native  clerk 

Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)—  

Sbang^:   . 

2  American  clerks ^ 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Do .• 

Native  clerk  (menomr- 

ger) 

Native  clerk  (janitor). 
Native  clerk  (messen- 
ger)  

Native  clerk  (janitor) . 

Tokyo: 

2  American  clerks 

Native  clerk 

Do 

Native  clerk  (janitor)  . 


saeaoo 

36a  00 

18a  00 
i,5oaoo 

45a  00 
2,  25a  00 

2,  oca  00 
doaoo 

9L00 

2,ooaoo 

3,  oca  00 

2,  26a  00 

soaoo 
sea  00 

136.56 
75.00 

2,  5oaoo 

1, 5oaoo 

9oaoo 

2,5oaoo 

66a  00 

2oaoo 

1,56a  00 

i,5oaoo 

96a  00 

1,80a  00 

i,5oaoo 

9oaoo 

48a  00 

6a  00 

2,doaoo 
2,ooaoo 

2,000  00 

3oaoo 

2,500  00 

i,20aoo 
6oaoi> 

34^85 

97.  y- 
6LChJ 

13a  04 

85.94 

2,5oaa: 

1,  5oa  «>3 

i,ooaoo 
5oaoo 
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JU»t  <4  ckrks  (Ufin'flign>p<i(rt8),wUh  9alariea — Continued. 


') 


Vienna:  ^ 

Native  clerk :.._-.-.'_  $960.  (JO 

Do_-i , 900.  00 

Do;. 1. 720.00 

2  native  clerks^ 600.  00 

Native  clerk  (janitor)  _  300.  00 

Native  clerk 360.00 

Native  clerk- (asdstant 

janitor) 166.  00 


Warsaw  i 

American  clerk $1,  260.  00 

Native  cleirk _  j-         90a  00 

.    Do -»--         720.00 

Do 600.  OO 

Native  clerk  (janitor) .         240.  00 
Clerks  to  special  trade  com- 
missioners,   2    American 

elerkfli,  Europ _ .  -     2,  000.  00 

American  clerks  on  rubber 
investigation,  4  clerks. . .     2,  000.  00 


Q0GOB8T1SD   CHANOB   IN   tiAKOUAGE. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  one  other  ohange  whioh  I  would  like  to  aiiggesl 
in  the  phraaeology  of  this  Mk:  On  page  192,  in  line  6,  in  conneiotion 
with  commercial  atkach6%  th^rejoccurs  ihe  clause — 

Whose  duties  shall  he  to  investigate  and  report  upon  such  conditions  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  and  trade  of  fosBlgn  oou&tnes  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  United  States. 

That  is  all  rather  va^ue;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  attaches 
are  being  called  upon  by  ambasBadors  and  ministers  constantly  for 
advice  on  such  more  or  mbs  geKieral  matters  as  finance,  investments, 
taxation,  and  shipping,  I  hope  the  committee  will  consent  to  cross 
out  the  phrase  "  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and  trade  of  foreign 
countries"  and  substitute  the  phrase  ''in  the  industries,  trade,  and 
economic  affairs  of  foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  you  consulted  your  legal  deparLment  as  to 
^whether  this  would  lie  a  change  of  organic  law  or  of  existing  law  ? 
If  it  is,  of  course  we  could  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  KiEiN.  It  would  not  be  in  any  way  a  change  of  organic  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  might  be  considered  a  perfecting  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  all  it  is.  It  is  just  a  qualification  of  the 
phraseology,  which  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  functions  of  exist- 
ing officers. 

Mr.  Grippin.  You  simply  insert  two  words. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  I  should  leave  out  the  word  ''manufacturing"  and 
insert  "economic  affairs,'^  so  that  it  should  read  "certain  conditions 
in  the  industries;*  trade,  and  economic  affairs  of  foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Shb!!ev£.  You  will  make  a  note  of  that,  Mr.  (jrifiin,  please,  so 
as  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  it  later. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  been  discussing  the  question  as  lo  whether 
there  was  any  conflict  between  the  commercial  attaches  and  the 
Consular  Service.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  ever  any 
conflict  between  the  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commissioners? 

Mr.  Klein.  Never;  absolutely  never,  because  they  are  all  in  the 
same  family,  and  that  can  be  managed  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  referred  a  little  while  ajgo  to  some  ot  your  efforts 
down  in  South  America;  and  I  was  wondering  if  we  are  in  conffict  in 
any  way  with  the  American  high  commission. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  the  Inter- American  High  Commission  t 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  the  least  bit.  In  fact,  the  Inter-American  Hi^h 
Commission  has  no  foreign  officers  as  you  know.     It  is  simply  made 
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up  of  a  series  ot  eommitleeB  of  fmnnineni  men  m  eack  off  these 
eountiies.  In  the  Aigentine  it  is  oompoeed  of  marehAntB,  bankets, 
effiraalsj  and  others:  and  in  the  IJnitea  States  it  is  rampnnod  of  the 
same  kind  of  people.  In  all,  thsie  are  21  sections  m  the  Inter- 
American  High  Commis^ion^  and  onr  attach^  are  called  upon  con* 
stantly  to  act  as  contact  officers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  affairs  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  These  men  have  to  do  with  the  various  conunerdsl 
affairs — for  instance,  tariff  regabition  I 

Mr.  Eleik.  In  their  own  countries  thej  do. 

Mr.  Shbetb.  And  various  things  of  that  sort  7 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Yes.  The  American  section  of  the  Inter- American 
Hifirh  Commission,  as  you  know,  is  now  located  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  chairman  of  it.  The 
transfer  from  the  Treasurv  Dwaitment  was  made  with  a  view  to 
enforcing  this  liaison  to  wnioh  i  have  just  made  reference,  and  our 
•different  officers  in  South  America  are  called  upon  frequenliy  to  rdaj 
information  to  the  sections  down  liiere. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Do  you  think  that  the  commission  is  performing  a 
useful  service  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  a^eneral  way  it  is.  We  have  hopes  that  it 
will  become  ev^i  more  el^tive  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  La  reading  the  hearings  during  the  last  year  or  two 
I  notice  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  keep  it  alive,  and  I  wa^^ 
ivondermg  what  tnejr  were  reaUy  doins;.  It  grew  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Pan-American  Union,  X  thiuK  I  remember. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  so*  Before  leaving  the  commeroial  attach^ 
fund,  I  wonder  if  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  one  additional 
phrase.  You  will  notice  that  a  few  new  words  have  been  put  in 
toward  the  latter  part  of  that  appropriation,  pn  pi^e  192.  The  pur- 
pose is  merel  V  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  wording  m  the  paragraph^; 
relating  to  the  various  funds.  Th^e  paragraphs  have  oeen  intru- 
duoed  and  accepted  at  different  times  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
and  a  number  of  minor  inconsistencies  have  naturally  crept  in. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Und^  the  reeapitualtion  I  notice  '^  Supplies  and 
materials,  communication  serviqe,  and.  travel  expenses,  transporta- 
tion of  things,  rent  and  equipment.''  All  are  increased,  and  some 
are  vay  materiallv  increased.  That  is  due  to  the  proposed  addh 
tional  mght  offices } 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Yes,  sir. 

INTKRNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS   COOPEaATING   WITH   BUREAU. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  have  onl^  one  more  question,  and  that  is  this: 
Can  vou  state  to  the  committee  the  international  bodies  which  are 
of  value  to  your  particular  bureau  ? 

Mi^.  Klei)^.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

*  • 

INTERNATIONAL  OROANIBATIONB  WITH  WHICH  BORXAU  Or  VOREION  ANft  DOMESTIC 

OOMMERCa  HAS  CONTACT. 

InterDStianal  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Paxib,  France. 

International  Maritime  Committee,  Antweip,  Belgium. 

International  Slupping  Conference,  London,  England. 

The  Baltio  and  wnite  Sea  Conference,  Oopeobagen*  Deamark. 

International  A9aociation  of  Railway  CongrcBa^s.  Brueself,  Bel^um. 

International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  Berne,  SwitBerlaad. 


IntemationiU  Bureau  of  tba  Telegrapb  Unkm»  Beraei  Switserhuvi 

International  Commissioh  for  Air  Navigation,  raris,  France. 

International  Trade  Mark  Bureau,  Habana,  Ci^ba. 

International  Bureau  of  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
Berne,  Swita«riiiQd« 

International  Bureau  for  the  Publioatioo  <d  C^^tone  Tariffs^  BruqeeU,  Belgium. 

International  Assooiation  for  Testing  Materials,  Vienna,  Austria  (tiux>ugb  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials). 

Ceurt  of  Commercial  Arbitration- of  the  IntematicHml  Chamber  of  Commerce» 
Paris,  France. 

International  Law  AssociaUoui  London,  Ei^^M^d* ' 

International  Labour  Office.  Geneva^  Switze^lana. 

International  Institute  6f  Statistics,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

International  Institute  of  Commerce,  Bruss^,  Belgium.  ^ 

(During  an  informal  discussion  ^t  this  point  .a  request  wa9  itiBjiB 
to  have  inserted  in  the  tecord  a  brief  statemeut  of  tiie  use  of  oeii;taiii 
of  the  bureau's  statistical  data  at  the  tixx^e  of  t^e  Japanese  disaster. 
This  statement  foUowsO .    / 

COOPEftATION     WITH    AMERICAN     REt)     CROSS    Hf    JAPANESE     EARTHQUAKE — RICIB 

SURVEY. 


1 1 


I^  bureau  was  able  toireqd^r  the  AmMoan  Jled  Croap  valuable  aa^istance 
at  the  time  of  the  «bpanese.  earthquake.  Oipi  ^eptep^ber  4,  as  soon  aa  It  wa^ 
known  that  the  conflagration  had  been  stopped  and  when  the  area  devastated 
had  been  only  roughly  reported,  the  executive  cote&mltttee  of  the  Bed  Cross  was 
furnished  detailed  information  b^  the  bureau  of  the  total  amount  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  rice  in  aUMpan  on  Se|iteinber  1:  the  amount  destrojred 
by  the  earthquake  and  fire;  the  amount  in  stora^  at  Osaka  and  Kobe  (which 
were  the  most  iim)ortant  atores  for  immediate  r^ef) ;  how  much  rice  was  avaU- 
able  in  Korea,  Formosa/  Philippine  islands,  Saigon,  Ban^ok,  Rangoon,  and 
California,  for  both  prompt  delivery  and  fo^  dehvery'unnl'  Japan's  new  crop 
ahoold  oome  available;  and  abo,  the  appifoximate  amounts  which  were  prob- 
ably enroute  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  from  various  ports  to  Japan. 

This  information,  furnished  within  a  few  hours  after  the  fires  had  been  brought 
tinder  control,  from  data  in  the  bureau  in  Washington — ^and  unobtainable  from 
Japan  at  that  time — has  been  proven  to  be  extremely  accurate  by  subsequent 
Japanese  surveys. 

The  information  was*  in  the  hands  of  the  e^oeeutive  committee  b^ore  it^  first 
conference  with  the  officials  of  the  Japanese  Embassy.  The  fluctuation  of  rice 
prices  in  Japan  show  clearly  that  the  bureau  was  better  informed  on  Japanese 
rice  situation  than  were  the  rice  dealers  in  Jap^n  themselves,  for  immediately 
following  the  earthquake  the  prioe  of  rioe  in  Japan  advanced  sharply  only  to 
all  in  the  most  precipitate  manner  about  10  days  later. 

f 

LOCATION    OF    PROPOSED     CQMMERCIAXi    ATTACHES    ANQ    TRADS    CGMHIBSIONBRa. 

Mr.  Shbbvib.  Out  discussion  has  been  somewhat  diverted  from  the 
question  as  to  where  we  were  going  to  locate  these  new  commercial 
attach^  and  trade  commissioners,  and  if  you  hare  completed  what 
you  were  saying,  please  go  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  fi^t  place  there  ia  Berne,  Switzerland.  W.^ 
have  no  representative  there  and  the  legation  is  being  called  upon 
for  a  perfectly  mountainous  quantity  of  data  of  all  sorts.  Berne  is 
a  listening  post  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
It  is  that  nearest  neutral  point  to  a  aozen  sore '  spots  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  is  a  serious  matter  never  to  have  had  a  commercial 
attacn6  or  a  trade  commissioner  at  thai  point.  Until  we  have  we 
will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  expensive  device  of  detaching  men 
from  other  important  posts  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Gbifpin.  Have  you  provided  for  such  an  official  in  the  present 
bill? 
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Mr.  Ejlbik.  Yes,  sir;'1;ixis  appropriation  wbiild  include  an  office  in 
Switzerland. 

Mr.  Gbivfxn.  Where  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  included  in  that  general  table  of  the  new  personnel 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  is  on  ^ages  193  and  194. 

Mr.  Kl£IK.  The  post  is  not,  of  course,  specifically  identified  in 
that  way  by  naxae,  out  ihe  intention  is  to  open  it  just  as  soon  as  the 
^fund  is  available. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Are  there  any  other  new  ones  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  there  are  several  other  new  ones.  If  Russia  is 
recognized,  we  Bhall  certainly  install  a  considerable  staff  there.  We 
shall  have  to  have  an  attach^  in  Moscow  almost  as  soon  as  the 
recognition  occurs,  if  and  when  it  does  occur.  In  fact,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  us  to  have  two  or  three  other  posts  in  Russia, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  difficulties  of  communicA' 
tion,  possibly  in  Petrograd,  Odessa,  and  Vladivostok. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  we  placed  some  listening  posts  around  Russia 
last  year,  did  we  not  % 

Mr.  KiJBiN.  We  did,  and  they  are  listening  very  closely. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  In  fact,  we  are  doing  some  ousiness  witn  Russia,  in 
cases  where  the  manufacturers  want  to  take  the  risk  t 

Mr.  Kt.vjn.  That  is  true. 

BUanAlf  SXTVAHON. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  is  the  recognition  of  Russia  by  the  English 
Government  likely  to  result  with  reference  to  English  trade  I 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  rather  dubious  of  the  effect  of  that  particular 
move. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  At  the  present  time  are  trade  statistics  relating 
to  Russia  grouped  under  the  head  of  Germany  or  are  they  under  the 
head  of  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  send  them  out  directly  under  Russia  in  our  tabuU* 
tion,  but,  as  was  the  case  before  the  war,  there  is  considerable  export 
through  Germany. 

Mr.  Griffin.  1^  not  the  bulk  of  our  trade  now  through  the  medial- 
tion  of  Germany? 

Mr.  Klein.  les;  I  should  say  the  bulk  of  it,  perhaps,  and  some 
through  neighboring  countries,  like  Latvia,  Esthonia,  ana  Poland. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  about  oil  in  Russia)  Is  there  much  oil 
there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  especially  in  Baku  and  around  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Some  experts  have  inaicated  that  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  potential 
oil  field  m  the  world. 
'  Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  welai^e  interests  in  the  oil  industry  in  Russia  f 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  although  the  approach  has  rather  been  through 
the  border-line  semiautonomous  States. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  in  Russia  proper  oil  has  not  been  located, 
has  it? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  it  has  to  as  great  ext^t  as  at  Baku 
in  the  semiautonomous  State  of  Azerbaijan.  There  is  considerable 
production  at  Grozny  in  southeastern  Russia  proper. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  How  manj 
commercial  agents  or  attaches  have  we  now  in  Russia  t 
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Mr.  Elbin.  None  at  all.  There  is  ho  official  represehtativ^  of 
the  United  States  in  Russia.  We  have  a  number  of  m^i  lat*oiind  'thid^ 
edges  of  Russia  watching. the  situation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  not  within  the  confines  of  Russia. 

Mr.  E!lein.  No.  i  : 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  we  can  not  have  any  there  until  Russia  is 
recognized? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  condition  of  our  trade  with  Russia 
to-day,  that  is  our  direct  trade  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Our  direct  trade  is  of  little  importance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  to  what  materials  or  products  is  it  mostly 
confined  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  to  home  industries  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  Some  textiles,  limited  quantities  of  shoes,  hardware  af 
one  sort  or  another,  some  machinery,  and  motor  cars.  Our  biggest 
export  is  cotton,  which,  however,  nas  until  lately  gone  indirectly, 
mainly  through  Germany. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  modus  operandi  in  introducing  our 
manufactures  at  the  present  time  in  Russia  i 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  illustrate  that  by  ^ving  the  concrete  experience 
of  one  of  the  largest  textile  producers  m  the  country.  The  manager 
of  the  export  department  went  over  to  Russia  to  see  the  Soviet, 
authorities,  who  control  all  exports  and  imports.  Foreign  txade  i& 
under  government  control.  Tne  Soviet  authorities  have  an  office 
in  New  York.  Only  recently  their  Government  sent  over  a  man  to 
this  country  to  buy  cotton. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  when  over  here  they  act  as  individuals,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  say,  the  officials  come  with  no 
diplomatic  status  and  buy  and  sell  like  any  business  man,  but  on  be- 
half of  the  Soviet  Government.  When  our  exporters  go  over  there, 
they  go  direct  to  Moscow,  to  the  home  office,  and  sell  their  goods  to 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  shipments  are  arranged  through  the 
nearest  port  of  entry,  through  Riga  and  other  points  in  the  North 
and  occasionally  through  the  southern  ports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  how  did  the  textile  concern  that  you  mentioned 
fare  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Fairly  well. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  this  trade  relation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  export  manager  went  over  there  and  conducted 
his  negotiations  and  secured  what  he  regarded  As  a  reasonable  trade 
order,  and  came  back  rather  well  impressed  with  his  initial  effort. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  what  hid  order  amounted  to? 

Mr.  Ki.EiN.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Griffen.  Could  you  supply  those  figures  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  doubt  whether  I  could.  I  have  asked  about  it 
one  or  twice,  but  they  are  naturally  reluctant  to  give  figures  in  such 
cases.  In  this  particular  case  it  was  only  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
however. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Summarising  our  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  of  Russia  at  the  present  time,  our  trade  can  only  cany 
on  through  the  direct  dealings  of  our  manufacturers  or  producers 
with  the  Soviet  Government? 
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Mr.  Eusm.  Tes,  $ir;  for  tha  most  part.  Some  companies,  inchid- 
ing  oDe  or  two  American  companies,  have  concessionary  rights  to 
import  limited  q[uantitie8  of  specified  kinds  of  goods. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Has  the  Sonet  Government  at  present  any  tariff 
barrier? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  can  not  give  you  definite  information  od  that 
o£fhandy  but  I  shall  be  gli^  to  supply  a  statement  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  REOTBICTIONS. 

The  laws  and  regulations  now  governing  the  application  of  the  Russian  custom' 
tariff  are  of  relatively  recent  origin. 

The  customs  tariffs  now  in  force  affect  all  goods  and  articles  imported  isto. 
or  exported  from  the  territory  of  the  Union  at  Soviet  Republics.  ForeiicB 
goods  in  transit  may  pass  through  that  territory  only  bf  special  permits  of  the 
commissariat  of  foreign  trade,  in  conformity  with  existmg  international  ai^rce- 
meots  entered  into  by  the  Soviet  Government.  Imported  goods,  originating 
from  countries  widoh  have  no  oommerdai  treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  which 
have  violated  ewting  treaties,  may  be  assessed  a  surtax  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  normal  tariff  rate,  and  articles  on  the  free  list  a  duty  up  to  50  per  csent  ad 
valorem,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conunissariat  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  bureau  of  customs,  as  part  of  the  commissariat  of  foreign  trade,  is  aX^ 
charged  with  the  duty  of  active  enforcement  of  the  State's  monopoly  on  foreip) 
trade,  by  preventing  importation  and  exportation  of  goods  without  the  required 
licenses. 

Grcneral  rules  governing  customs  examination  of  travelers  in  or  out  of  soviet 
territory  are  covered  by  a  set  of  regulations  dated  October  26, 1922.  Exemptions 
in  regard  to  import  duty  are  aJlowed  for  baggage  and  household  effects  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  foreign  countries,  also  for  household  effects  of  Rusaiaa 
citise^s  returning  from  abroad,  which  are  admitted  duty  free.  With  the  view 
of  promoting  exports  of  certain  Russian  manufactured  products  (textiles,  rubber 
goods,  and  matches),  drawbacks  are  allowed  of  duties  paid  on  imported  machin* 
cry  and  materials  employed  in  the  production  of  such  exported  goods. 

A  new  export  tariff,  superseding  the  previous  tariff  of  June  13,  1922,  was 
issued  on  March  6,  1923.  A  customs  tariff  for  trade  with  Asiatic  countries  was 
put  into  effect  April  11.  1922,  and  the  following  supplementary  tariffs  have  been 
introduced  in  1923.  April  25,  for  the  Bokhara- Aighanistan  border:  May  23, 
for  goods  imported  and  exported  via  the  port  of  Murmansk  Ca  differential  tariffs- ; 
July  14,  for  the  Far  Eastern  Territory;  and  October  16,  for  goods  imported  across 
the  border  of  Mongolia. 

For  the  protection  of  domestic  trade  against  free  distribution  of  smuggled 
goods,  a  number  of  articles  imported  into  Russia  have  to  be  stamped  at  the 
customhouses.  The  regulations  of  August  2,  1921,  governing  parcel-post  pack- 
am  arriving  in  Russia  from  abroad,  have  been  supplemented  by  a  speotficatioo 
of  articles  which  can  be  addressed  to  private  persons  for  personal  use,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  council  of  commissaries  dated  May  31,  1922. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  is  the  per  cent  at  the  present  time  of  the 
trade  ffoiog  to  Russia  oompared  to  the  former  maximum  amount  t 

Mr.  I^XJBiN.  A  vcoy  small  fraction. 

Mr,  AoKBBMAN.  Five  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  EjLEXN.  Yes;  not  more  than  10  or  20  per  cent,  and  perhaps 
even  less  than,  that.  However,  it  is  impossiole  for  the  Bmneau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  present  to  give  any  aignificani 
figures  of  our  experts  to  Russia  durmg  recent  years  for  the  reason 
that  the  very  large  relief  shipments  contributed  by  the  American 
Ooveroment  and  people  are  included  with  our  export  firaes  along 
with  actual  commercial  shipments.  In  1922  such  relief  shipmeots 
undoubtedly  constituted  much  the  greater  part  of  the  total  exports. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  such  shipments  in  our  total 
lor  1923,  possibly  amounting  to  a  third  or  more  of  the  aggregate.    Tbs 
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total  exports  to  BuBsia  and  the  Ukrainie  (wiuoh  is  raaUy  part  of  Rus- 
sia) in  tKe  first  11  months  of  1023  were  $6,200,000,  as  compared  with 
926,000,000  to  Ruflsia  in  JEurope  in  1913.  At  that  time,  however, 
Ruaaia  in  EiUrope  included  much  of  the  present  Poland  and  all  of  the 
pfresent  LaJtriaand  Esthonia.  For  that  matter,  most  of  our  recent 
exports  to  Latvia  and  Esthonia  are  intended  for  Russia.  Our  exports 
to  those  two  countries  in  the  first  11  months  of  1923,  includii^  relief 
shipments,  amounted  to  i6,500,000,  ^ving  a  grand  total  for  Kussia, 
Uloraine,  and  these  two  border  states  of  $12,700,000  and  an  estimated 
total  for  the  year  of  $14^000,000.  However,  it  is  probable  that  oin* 
exports  of  cotton  to  Russia  indirectly  through  Oermany  and  other 
coimtries  in  1923,  none  of  which  appear  in  the  figures  I  have  just 

g'ven,  were  greater  than  oinr  totaLcommercial  exports,  as  distinguisned 
om  relief  shipments,  directly  to  the  four  coimtries  I  have  Just 
named. 

Mr.  GxiFFiN.  But  all  trade,  whatever  it  is,  has  to  be  conducted 
by  individual  arrangement  with  the  Soviet  authorities  t 
Mr.  Klein.  It  has  strict  control  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

*  • 
TARIFF    RESTRICTIONS    OF   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 

As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  war,  the  total  confusion  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  tne  demoralization  of  revenues,  it  was  ab- 
solutely imperative  that  each  government  lay  its  hand  upon  ev^ry 
possible  source  of  income,  ancT  one  of  the  first  things  thev  did,  of 
course,  was  to  establish  control  over  exports  and  imports  oi  varying 
degrees  of  severity.  The  Russian  case  is  pei;haps  the  extreme  in- 
stance, but  there  are  all  sorts  of  other  gradations  lying  between  that 
and  complete  liberty  of  traffic.  The  safeguarding  olindustries  act 
eetablished  a  certain  control  over  the  trade  in  about  two  thousand 
commodities  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  many  instances  approximating 
a  tariff  arrangement,  in  other  cases  the  trade  in  certain  commodities 
being  specifically  forbidden. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  under  the  English  law  you  are  speaking  of 
now. 

Mr.  Klein.  And  in  some  other  countries. 

Mr.  Geiffin.  You  were  speaking  of  England.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  stick  to  the  English  situation.  , 

Mr.  KxEiN.  In  the  case  of  England  there  were  about  two  thousand 
commodities  affected  by  this  saftffuarding  of  industry  act,  which  was 
intended  to  protect  the  so-called  Key  industries  of  England. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  the  first  place  it  was  national  defense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  it  passed  during  the  war? 

Mr.  Klein.  Immediately  after,  I  Uiink. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Even  the  Norwegian  banks  have  taken  up  govern- 
ment control. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  GnrFFiN.  And  the  Norwegian  banks  are  still  imder  govern- 
ment management;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  it  is.  That  sort  of  thing  enormously  com- 
plicates trade  all  alon^  the  line.  You  run  into  it  in  himdlreds  of 
commodities.  The  chief  of  one  of  bur  divisions  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  that  practice.  He  came  back  from  Europe  a  few  months 
ago  alter  having  made  an  exhaustive  appraisal  of  that  development. 
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H0  said  thst  there  was  an  apparent  alight  alowing  down  in  the  land- 

eney,  toward  reatriedon^  but  tiiat  it  waa  stall  ihcie. 

/    ^  I  say  it  is  Tery  important  for  ns  io  have  repiesentatiyeB  in  every 

one  of  iijjdee  points  to  keep  aa eye  on  aach  davelopmenta;  if  ve  m 

in  the  dark  m  a  highly  important  oonntry  like  Switzerland  it  will 

mean  the  loss  of  mnch  money  to  Amenoan  bnaineaa  almoBj  im- 

meiUately. 

Mr.  Qbiffik.  Otu*  exporters  of  machinery  are  confronted  by  tariff 
barriero  that  exist  at  tne  bonndaries  of  Eiiropean  oountrioB.  and  of 
course  these  barriers  are  decided  restrictions  9 

•  •  Mr.  Ejlein.  It  is  obvious  that  trade  would  be  affected  in  some  waj 
or  other  by  such  reetnctions. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  Hiat  is  an  important  factor,  to  watch  out  for  that. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  notice  that  one  of  the  first 
obligations  laid  on  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
was  that  of  collecting  precisely  such  iniormation  on  foreign  tariffs. 
There  was  a  specific  authority  for  that  activity,  and  last  year  this 
committee  created  a  special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  studying  foreign 
restrictions  and  regulations  affecting  American  trade. 

XNTBBNATIONAL   TABIFF   BUREAU. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  not 'an  international  body,  known  as  the 
International  Tariff  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Of  which  we  are  an  adhering  member  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  sends  out  every  month  or  oftener  bulletins  con- 
.ceming  all  tariff  regulations  ? 

Mr.  nxEiN.  More  or  less  general  regulations,  but  not  very  carefully 
analyzed  with  a  view  to  the  industrial  situation  in  any  one  country. 
Our  particular  division  occupies  itself  with  an  immediate  analysis 
of  every  tariff  with  a  view  of  its  possible  effect  on  American  industrr 
and  American  commodities. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Who  is  our  representative  upon  that  international 
tribmiaJ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  not  sure  just  who  is.  I  believe  that  is  done 
through  the  State  Department,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Tinkham  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  in  the  State  Department;  yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  a  more  or  less  eeneral  organization. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  We  have  no  meniber,  as  I  imderstand  it,  but  ihert 
is  a  bureau  which  collects  this  information  and  then  HigaftfnjTia^^ 
it  to  all  of  the  adhering  nations.  We  make  our  contribution,  S2,iS7. 
and  for  that  amoimt  get  free  bulletins  of  all  tariff  laws  and  regulations 
and  changes  that  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Oriffin.  To  what  department  of  our  Government  is  that 
information  communicated? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  To  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  does  the  State  Department  transfer  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Klein.  To  the  Department  of  Commerce;  ves. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  do  you  know  whether  you  have  received  those 
reports  ? 

Mr.  Kl£in.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 
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Mr.  Obiffin.  What  is  the  last  Feport  you  have  received  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  last  bulletin  oi  any  importance  arrived  about 
two  months  ago.  If  you  saw  them  you  would  realize  the  inadequacy 
of  that  service.  They  were  translations  of  the  Norwegian  tariff 
which  had  been  in  effect  since  1922,  and  of  the  Danish  tariff  which 
had  been  in  operation  since  early  in  1921,  and  in  fact,  amended 
several  times  since  first  enacted.  It  is  obvious  that  American  trade 
can  not  relv  on  tariff  information  of  that  sort.  You  may  be  interested 
to  know  tnat  the  tariffs  of  certain  of  the  more  important  countries 
that  have  made  revisions  durine  the  past  few  years,  such  as  Italy. 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Peru,  navn't  been  published  at  all  yet  by 
the  international  bureau  at  Brussels. 

Our  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  follows  these  revisions  in  the  tariffs 
of  foreign  countries  as  they  are  being  made,  gets  a  cabled  story  as 
soon  as  they  occur,  and  broadcasts  a  summary  of  the  nevr  tariff 
through  Commerce  Reports  and  our  branch  offices  within  a  few  days 
of  their  enactment  in  the  foreign  capital.  Within  a  few  weeks,  as^ 
soon  as  the  text  of  the  foreign  law  can  be  transmitted  to  Washington 
by  our  foreigp  representatives,  the  Division  of  Foreign  Tariffs  is 
ready  to  furmsh  the  foreign  conditions  of  admission  of  any  class  of 
American  goods.  In  fact,  the  foreign  trading  community  in  the 
United  States  has  come  so  to  rely  upon  the  Bureau  to  follow  the 
changes  in  foreign  tariffs  that  it  doesnnb  give  credence  to  commercial 
reports  imtil  they  are  oonfirmed  from  Washington. 

Mr.  TmEHAM.  Doesn't  the  international  bureau  also  issue  a  bulletin 
whenever  any  changes  occur  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  try  to  get  out  the  big  changes,  but  their  bulletins 
are  usually  received'  monuis  after  the  event.  In  this  connection, 
there  is  one  important  point  I  would  like  to  elaborate  upon  somewhat. 
Our  foreign  service  enables  us  even  to  anticipate  foreign  tariff 
changes.  Take,  for  example,  our  commercial  attach^  from  Spain, 
who  IS  here  now. 

He  keeps  posted  as  far  in  advance  as  possible  of  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  Spain.    It  is  his  business  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  so  that  American  merchants  can  make 
their  plans  accordingly.    In  one  striking  instance  not  long  ago  we- 
were  able  to  annoimce,  on  the  morning  we  got  a  cable  that  the  low 
Spanish  tariff  had  been  passed,  the  whole  list  of  the  precise  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  so  that  every  important  American  manufac- 
turer who  was  interested  in  conditions  over  there  knew  just  what  he  > 
was  up  against.     Ordinarily,  that  inforination  would  come  along 
only  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months;  but  having  an  advance  copy: 
of  the  tariff  in  Washington  and  knowing  what  was  done  th^t  very 
hour,  we  were  able  to  anticipate  an  enormous  number  of  inquiries. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  If  you  have  united  with  your  general  discussion,  I 
would  like  to  return  to  the  bill,  Doctor.     I  "want  to  ask  you-  the 
meaning  (rf  this  new  language:  *' For  janitor  and  messenger  service," ' 
and  if  it  is  intended  that  me  messengers  shall  receive  $3,000  each, 
and  if  so,  how  this  will  affect  this  appropriation  1 

Mr,  Klein.  No;  it  is  not  intended  that  they  shall  receive  $3,000. 
That  is  simply  a  rephrasing*  of  something  that  occurs  down  a  few 
lines  further,  *'for  necessary  janitor  and  messenger  service*"  The 
Bureau  of  the  Bii^flget.  f^t  th^t-the  woTd  ^^^neoessaty"  cotild  be 
eHniinslted  and  iiiSerted  ttbbVe*.  It'is'a^ minor  change inphraseology/ 
that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Shrbvb.  Then  it  is  not  contemplated  to  pay  the  janitors  and 
messengers  $3,000? 

Mr.  Klsin.  Most  decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  there  is  nev' 
language  referrmg  to  documents,  reports,  manuscripts,  and  all  other 
pumications.     mU  that  entaU  an  aaditkmal  expense? 

Mr.  Kleik.  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  snnply  a  modification  of  the 
language  to  prevent  misunderstandingB  witn  the  Qeneral  Accounting 
Office.  It  IB  at  that  point  that  I  would  like  to  sogsest  the  insertion 
of  the  words  '^maps,  newspapers."  Insert  after  we  words  ''books» 
of  reference"  the  words  ^^rnaps,  newspspeis." 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  really  have  been  purchaflang  them  under  the 
old  law  ? 

Mr.  Eledc.  Exactly;  the  only  difilculty  is  that  the  comptn>ller 
has  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  maps  and  newspapers  are  right- 
fully mcluded  under  the  vfnords  '^perioaicals  or  other  publications/* 
The  change  does  not  in  any  way  extend  the  activities  of  tiie  oi^ganisa- 
tion  b^ond  what  they  are  now  or  what  they  have  betti  for  many 
years. 

Are  you  interested  in  any  of  the  other  offices  we  contemplate 
opening  up? 

Mr,  Shbevb.  Yes. 


AD»rnONAI«  OmCBB  FUinWBD. 


Mr.  E[lein.  There  is  one  phase  of  this  whole  matter  which  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  definite  enume- 
ration of  offices.  Wlule  I  am  ready  to  enumerate  the  nine  offices 
which  we  contemplate  establishing,  we  must  always  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  for  any  very  tmexpected  developments  that  may  arise 
which  will  make  it  necessary  to  alter  sli^tly  the  order  of  oflloes,  or 
even  substitute  one  which  is  not  on  this  list.  Let  m»  give  you  an 
Ulustration.  Mexico  was  recognized  suddenly,  and  it  became  highly 
neeessary  to  enlaiige  our  Mexico  City  office*  We  could  not  wait  until 
the  next  year.  So  a  slight  modifioaticm  of  the  original  intention  as 
expressed  in  the  hearings  was  required  aud  the  Mexico  office  reor- 
ganized. 

A  second  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  Japan  earthquake.  When 
that  occurred  a  tremendous  demand  was  made  for  information  on 
construction  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  clothing,  and  a  number  of 
other  things  of.  that  sort.  The  committee  had  auuiorized  ns  to  open 
and  enliuge  our  India  office  and  the  men  for  those  offices  were  on  the 
way  to  Japan.  Well,  instead  of  having  them  go  at  once  to  India  we 
tock  ihe  hberty  of  keeping  them  in  Japan.  They  are  on  their  way 
to  India  and  wiU  eventudly  open  up  there,  but  they  will  not  get 
there  as  promptly  as  was  origmally  contemplated.  Hiose  are  two 
illustrations  that  point  clearly  to  the  neceseitv  of  a  certain  elasticity. 
The  gentlemen  of  tixe  committee  will  recall  tnat  when  some  of  these 
changes  were  made  last  spring  I  got  in  touch  with  every  member  of 
the  committee  at  that  time,  and  tried  to  keep  you  advised  of  any 
unexpected,  changes.  That)  of  coursSi  is  the  regular  policy  of  tM 
organization* 

Another  new  office  we  contemplate  opening,  in  addition  to  Swit- 
zerluld,  is  Lapaz,  Bolivia.    The  establishment  of  an  office  there  is 
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justified  very  lai^ely  by  the  tremendous  increase  in  our  inrestments 
down  there. 

We  need  a  material  strengthening  of  our  organization  in  Bra^, 
likewise  due  to  the  drive  on  me  part  of  our  competitors,  and  likewise 
because  of  the  tremendous  flow  of  American  money  into  Brazil.  We 
have  to  keep  w&tch,  like  every  wise  creditor  does— we  have  to  keep 
an  eye  on  what  our  debtors  are  doing,  and  for  that  reason  we  want 
to  enlarge  our  Brazilian  attache's  office  ao  as  to  enable  him  to  cover 
certain  parts  of  the  coimtry  which  are  not  duffioiently  covered  at 
the  present  time. 

Then  there  is  Caracas,  Venezuela.  We  have  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  there  in  our  hands,  and  at  the  moment  tihiere  is  an 
intense  demand  for  information  upon  the  labor  situation.  We  have 
no  officer  there.  Occasionally  our  men  have  stbpped  oh  their  wav 
to  other  posts.  For  instance,  the  officer  we  sent  to  Colombia  its  th^^ 
result  of  the  approprmtion  last  year,  was  sent  by  way^  of  Veiiez^u^a; 
and  his  roport  mdioates  the  necessity  for  sUiength^mg'our  sources 
of  information  there. 

Mr.  Gbifuk.  What  salary  does  your  man  get  in  Colombia  ?   ^ 

Mr.  Elbin.  S6^000,  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Obi^ven.  And  has  he  a  rent  allowanoe  kntd  all  thatY 

Mr.  Elesin.  We  pay  the  office  rent.  He  gets  no  allowance.  We 
have  no  post  or  representation  allowance,  or  an;^  other,  ebstic  funds. 


PBOMOTtNG  COMMBBGS,   EXmOFB  AND  OTrBBfi  ARfiAB. 


)j  I 


Mr.  Shbeve.  Will  you  turn  to  page  194  of  the  bill,  and  take  up. 
''Promoting  commerce,  Europe  ana  other  areas,"  for  which  ^u 
are  asking  some  $425,000.    JLastyear  you  had   $379,100.     Will 
you  kindly  tell  the  committee  how  you  expect  to  use  thk  additional 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kjjssm.  That  is  the  fund  for  the  promoticm  of  trade  with 
Europe. 

Mr.  Shb£ve.  First  explain  if  any  of  the  new  language  in  the  item 
will  in  any  way  affect  this  appropriation;  that  is,  such  language  aa 
"furniture  ana  equipment,  stationery  and  supplies,  typewnting, 
adding  and  computing  machines,  accessories  and  repairs,  purchase  of 
books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  reports, "  etc.  There  is  a  alight 
change  of  language  there,  which  I  presume  was  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Elein.  Ebcactly;  and  it  is  covered  mote  or  less  by  the  ex- 
planation I  have  just  given  regarding  the  desirability  of  inserting 
the  words  ^maps  and  newspapefrs. 

Mr.  Shbjcvb.  Then  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  EJLEiN.  It  does  not  affect  the  appropriation  in  the  least. 
It  is  simply  a  dight  ohange  in  phraseology.  That  comes  in  in  about 
line  5;  alter  the  words  ''books  of  reiterence,''  insert  ^'maps  and 
newspapers. " 

Mr.  Shseve.  Having  deared  up  that  sitiuttioUi  now  you  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  Elbin.  The  net  inooieaseS;  ma;king  deductions  as  shown,  for 
reclassification 
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Mr.  Shkkte  (interposing).  You  might  give  ns  a  little  detail;  I 
tldnk  we  have  not  brongnt  that  into  the  record  as  yet,  as  to  how 
the  reclassifioation  will  aSect  this. 

Mr.  KusiN.  This  particular  appropriation  will  be  affected  only 
very  moderately.  Tnis  is  a  fiela  aopropriation,  with  onlv  a  few 
derisB  on  the  rolls  in  Washington.  Cmly  $7,000  is  involvea  here  in 
reclassification. 

MrC  Shbsve.  But  in  a  way  you  have  attempted  to  reclasaify  f 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  anticipation  that  that  will  be  passed  some  time 
later? 

Mr.  £[lein.  Yes^  sir.  As  I  indicated,  our  chief  effort  in  connection 
with  the  field  service  has  been  to  strengthen  the  commercial  attad^ 
service.  This  is  a  r^ond  fund  referring  to  trade  comTniamanera 
and  to  minor  employees^  and  the  increase  proposed  is  only  9  per  cent 
of  tiie  total  fund,  which  is  very  small,  and  even  below  the  average  for 
the  whole  bureau,  which,  as  1  indicated  yesterday,  is  about  1 1  per 
cent. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  that  request  for  a  9  per  cent  im^eaae  here  is 
reasonable  and  conservative.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  our  having 
accurate  information  upon  European  conditions,  we  can  not  have 
too  stroDff  a  service  of  economic  intelligenoe  over  there  ri^ht  now. 
j^even  bulion  dollars  of  the  Government's  money,  being  invested 
over  there  in  loans  of  one  sort  or  another,  common  business  diacxe- 
tion  indicates  imperatively  that  we  keep. a  rather  dose  eye  on  eco- 
nomic situations  and  that  we  can  not  be  too  watchful  for  that 
purnose. 

Tnis  fund  does  not  contemplate  any  additional  offices  particularly, 
but  simply  a  strengthening  of  existing  offices. 

Mr.  IiNKHAH.  xou  provide,  onpage  195,  for  110  employees,  as 
against  91  employees  last  year.    That  is  an  increase 

Mr.  Klein  (interposing).    Yes,  of  about  10;  mostiy  clerks. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  in  the  summary  or  recapitulation  the  items 
for  increased  personal  service  in  the  field  is  the  lai^est  part  of  this 
increase. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  it  is  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  wiU  you  teU  what  service  the  employees  will 
perform? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  Yes,  indeed.  As  I  said,  this  fund  applies  to  what  yon 
might  call  the  noncommissioned  rank  of  our  European  staff.  Where 
ever  you  have  one  top  office  you  must  have  a  number  of  subordi- 
nateeof  various  degrees  of  efficiency,  and  this  fund  is  intended  to 
strengthen,  in  the  main,  our  existing  offices.  Take,  for  example, 
the  office  in  London.  Frequentiy  we  nave  inquiries  on  outlyiug  in- 
dustrial districts. 

Mr.  TtNKHAM.  like  Manchester  ? 

Mr.  Klexn.  like  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  We  have  no  offices  at 
those  cities  at  present.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  the  moment, 
but  we  should  have  certain  subordinates  to  be  sent  out  there  regu- 
li^;;r  Uy  collect  data  whenever  it  is  needed.  Glasgow,  for  instance,  is 
a  hishly  iiaportant  shipping  point  and  manufacturing  center  as  well. 
Wd  nave  no  office  there  at  piesent.  I  think  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  we  may  have  to  open  an  office  in  Dublin. 
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Our  office  in  Siga  should  cover  Finland  more  effectiyelj.    Finland 

)8  right  across  the  eulf  there  and  HeLringf ors  is  auite  an  important 
center.  Finland,  I  tnink  is  the  only  country  outsiae  of  Great  Britain 
^which  has  paid  up  or  made  arrangements  to  pay  up  its  borrowings 
from  tJie  United  States. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  That  transaction  was  completed  a  few  days  a^o. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  Yes;  that  has  resulted  in  a  general  stimulation  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Finland  in  the  United  States;  it  has  relieved 
the  credit  and  existing  situation  there  considerably  in  the  two 
countries,  and  there  is  a  decided  interest  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  in  the  possibility  of  securing  some  pulp,  for  instance, 
from  Finland.  And  in  the  competition  in  the  foreign  lumber  trade 
-we  think  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  strengthen  our  Riga  office 
by  at  least  an  additional  trade  commissioner  who  could  go  over  to 
Melsingfors  occasionally.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  at  present 
to  open  an  additional  office  there,  but  it  may  be  before  the  year 
is  up. 

Tnere  is  one  other  important  country  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  this  f\md  in  which  I  think  we  should  open  an  office  at  once, 
and  that  is  Canada. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  spoke  of  that  last  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  rather  tentative  fashion,  and  we  have  had 
men  go  up  there  from  our  Boston  office.  We  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  open  a  full-fledged  office,  but  a  number  of  problems 
have  arisen  qmte  recently  of  a  general  economic  character* 

Mr.  Olivsb.  Where  would  you  establish  it  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Probably  in  Ottawa,  with  a  branch  in  Montreal.  The 
export  managers  are  almost  unanimous  in  insisting  on  Montreal;  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  problems  ori^atiiig  in  Ottawa,  such  as  restrictions 
on  trade^  trade-marksj  and  legislation  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  it 
is  probably  more  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  headquarters  at 
Ottawa,  with  an  occasional  visit  of  the  commissioner  to  Montreal;  or 
we  mifht  have  to  have  a  branch  in  Montreal  as  well. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  we  establish  an  office  in  Canada  would  the  ex- 
pense be  charged  against  this  appropriation  which  we  are  discussing  } 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly.  It  is  within  that  fund  for  ''Eurone  and 
other  areas.''  The  phrase  ''and  other  areas"  was  added  W  the 
conmiittee  two  years  ago,  so  as  to  include  all  dominions  of  the  British 
Government  that  are  not  included  otherwise. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  remember  it  was  intended  to  cover  the  British 
Empire. 

Mr.  E^LEiN.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  the  case  of  India  we  have  a  Far  East 
fund,  so  this  fimd  does  apply  there.  And  the  same  is  true  of  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  a  fourth  enlargement  of  oiur  trade  commissioner 
staff  which  may  become  increasingly  necessary,  and  that  is  in  Ger- 
many. Economic  devdopment  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  in  the  Ruhr, 
are  obviouslv,  of  course,  of  increasing  significance  and  importance, 
and  time  ana  again  we  have  had  to  ask  our  trade  commissioners  ana 
commercial  attaches  in  Paris  and  Berlin  to  go  over  and  appraise  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Have  you  not  anyone  in  the  Ruhr  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Klein.  No  one  resident  there;  no. 
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Mr.  GBiFitK.  And  yon  do  not  tUnk  th^e  otight  to  be  ono  there? 

Mr.  EixiN.  Yes ;  I  do,  ftbsolntely.  It  is  practically  the  industrial 
heart  of  Europe,  and  it  is  rather  expensive  to  detail  men  occasionaUy 
from  other  omcesj  and  not  onlif  that,  but  it  also  takes  time  for  than 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  situation  after  they  arrive  at  some  place. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  many  agents  or  attaches  hikve  you  in  Grermany 
at  the  present  time,  and  what  places  f 

Mr.  AXEEN.  We  hare  only  one,  and  he  is  in  Berlin — ^a  conunemal 
attach^. 

Mr.  Qbifvjn.  That  is  all  you  have  in  Germany  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  that  is  all.  We  ought  to  have  posts  at  t^piro  out- 
lying points,  one  in  the  Ruhr,  who  might  cover  the  whole  Rhine 
Valley,  and  another  at  Hamburg.  Hamburg,  as  you  know,  is  a  free 
port.  It  is  a  c^iter  of  a  traoiendous  amount  of  redistribution  of 
trade.  It  is  a  STBat  center  for  traffic  going  into  the  Baltic  and  into 
Soimdinavia.  Take,  for  instance,  our  cotton  trade  through  all  that 
section  beyond  there — ^Poland,  Finland,  and  so  on — ^it  is  all  brokeo 
up  in  Hambui^,  and  one  of  the  best  places  to  keep  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives is  at  that  particular  artery. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Suppose  we  had  passed  this  bill  and  the  money 
was  available  and  tne  30th  day  of  June  had  eome  and  the  Rusdan 
Gbvenunent  was  recognized;  would  you  tell  ua  exactly  what  you 
would  do  t 

Mr.  Elleiv.  Probably  tiie  first  thing  we  would  do  would  bo  to 
detach  our  trade  commissioner  from  Kiga.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
been  in  Russia  for  17  years  and  knows  Russia  and  who  Russian  lan- 
guage intimately,  as  an  American,  of  coiu*se;  we  should  probably 
de^aoh  him  at  once  to  go  in  with  two  or  three  trade  oommiasioneTs 
to  Moscow  and  bc^in  the  preparations  for  opening  an  office.  Thai 
the  chief  of  our  eastern  European  division  would  probably  go  over 
to  appraise  Ihe  nt^uation  and  make  the  necessary  plans  Tor  the 
opemi^  of  the  office. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  With  the  amount  of  money  you  have  asked  would 

Jou  be  crippled  if  the  Russian  Govamment  was  reoognized  imme* 
lately  af  cer  the  30th  of  June  f 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  we  should  have  to  streich  it  as  much  as  we 
could.  If  sudi  a  move  should  come,  I  should  probably  have  to 
indicate  to  the  members  of  the  committee  at  once  that  we  could  not 
open  an  office  at  Helsingfors  as  we  had  originally  planned,  and  as  I 
had  said  we  hoped  to  do  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Then,  to  sum  up,  the  proposed  increases  aie 
brought  about  by  reason  of  the  number  of  increases  in  the  commercial 
atta^^s  and  trade  commissioners  in  that  territory  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly.  We  have  had  any  quantity  of  inswtent 
demand.  I  dK)uld  be  glad  ^o  have  the  opportunity  to  insert  in  ^ 
racord  in  detail  statements  of  that  partieular  character,  of  the 
definite  calls  for  such  service,  and  the  appreciation  exprosoed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  vou  go  over  the  record  you  may  insert  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


TYPICAL   INSTANCES   OF   6£&VICB    RBNQBBBD   BX   THJB    BUBBAU's   FOBBIGN   STAFF 

1922-23. 

The  trade  commiasioner  at  Vienna  clsared  the  way  for  the  sale  of  $50M0  worth 
of  American  tobacco  after  five  previous  attempts  bv  an  American  firm  had  fayed. 

Shipments  from  a  large  pump  manufacturer  of  Fort  Wayae,  Ind.,  were  held  up 
^y  the  Dutch  customs.    Informed  of  this,  the  Hague  office  of  this  bureau  secured 
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an  agre^neBt  on  a  method  of  exeoutini;  invoices  which  siitiafied  the  ctt0ix>iii0 
oflSci&IflyaBd  BO  permite  ready  entry  of  the  company's  floods.  Fines  amounting 
to  a  little  over  $600  have  been  refunded,  and  in  addition  $8,000  worth  of  goods 
have  been  releaaed. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  says,  ''May  I  express  my 
apprecialion  of  the  many  courtesies  and  the  cordial  cooperation  extended  us  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Conmieree  in  Spain,  Italy,  FrancCi  and 
England.  Everywhere  we  found  your  men  a  highly  effi<»eQt  group  of  exports, 
who  went  out  of  their  way  to  see  that  we  got  the  information  desired — no  matter 
what  was  the  subject.'' 

The  Diamond  Match  Co.,  of  New  York,  states: 

''In  the  course  of  investigations  which  I  have  recently  conducted  during  a 
business  trip  through  Europe  I  have  had  occasion  to  solicit  from  Trade  Commis- 
sioners Dye,  Baldwini  and  Meyer,  respectively,  at  London,  Warsaw,  and  Riga, 
information  and  data  requiring  from  each  of  them  endeavor  in  excess  of  that  which 
might  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  performance  of  service. 

^As  the  value  of  your  bureau  is  doubtless  subject  to  criticism  from  sources 
having  no  occasion  to  use,  it  there  seems  more  reason  for  acknowledging  to  you^ 
as  I  have  already  done  to  the  branches  named,  that  in  each  instance  the  infor- 
mation obtained  and  assistance  rendered  by  them  in  response  to  any  inquiries 
was  commendable  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  valuable." 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  bureau's  office  at  The  Hague,  an  American 
business  man  was  enabled  to  settle  a  claim  he  had  against  a  Dutch  firm  within 
two  weeks  after  consulting  the  bureau's  office,  the  American  receiving  the  sum 
of  205,000  florins  ($82,000). 

The  California  Raisin  Growers  Association  writes  the  following: 
"  We  hope  that  you  will  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  place  an  additional 
representative  of  your  bureau  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  permit 
particular  attention  being  given  to  this  problem  of  dried  fruits.  Whether  or  not 
this  would  involve  a  qualified  expert  for  dried  fruits,  with  headquarters  at  Athens 
or  Smyrna,  or  whether  it  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  regular  office  of  the 
bureau  at  Smyrna,  is  a  departmental  question  which  you  would  decide.  The 
main  thing  is  that  we  feel  that  an  addition  to  your  stafif  in  this  part  of  the  world 
would  mean  a  distinct  and  financially  important  assistance  to  the  California 
raisin  industry." 

The  Warsaw  office  of  the  bureau  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  American 
asent  for  the  United  States  lines  satisfactory  to  the  Polish  authorities  and  re- 
placing former  German  agent  prejudicial  to  interests  of  that  company.  That 
ofiQce  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  pushing  negotiations  with  the  Polish  au- 
thorities to  obtain  a  more  liberal  concession  for  the  United  States  lines.  Polish 
business  of  United  States  lines  valued  annually  at  $360,000. 
A  British  lumber  concern  has  the  following  to  say: 

"  Referring  to  our  conversation  while  you  were  here  in  London  regarding  the 
market  reports,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Dye,  United  States  Trade  Commissioner,  I  would 
wish  to  go  further  and  compliment  your  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce on  what  seems  to  be  excellent  work,  and  only  wish  that  our  Government 
would  handle  a  similar  department  in  the  same  way. " 

The  Danish  representative  of  an  American  concern  had  for  nearly  a  year, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Danish  attorney,  tried  without  success  to  secure  the 
registration  under  Danish  law  of  his  company.  During  his  several  days'  stay 
in  Copenhagen  he  had,  before  coming  to  our  office,  made  continued  personal 
efforts  to  obtoin  this  rejapstration  with  but  scant  success.  Upon  his  request  the 
bureau's  trade  commissioner  at  Copenhagen  took  the  matter  up  by  telephone 
with  the  Danish  officials  and  later  went  to  see  them  personally  about  the  matter. 
As  a  result  the  registration  which  had  been  withheld  for  a  year  was  granted 
within  a  few  days. 

Trade  commissioner  at  Vienna,  Austria,  reports: 

'*  We  have  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  (a  prominent  American 

concern)  from  the  Finance  Ministry  a  decision  regarding  the  assessment  of 
turnover  tax  on  their  goods  which  will  much  facilitate  their  business  here,  which 
as  you  know  is  very  large.  They  had  tried  in  vain  to  remedy  this,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  the  Finance  Minister  that  anything 
could  be  accomplished. " 

A  New  York  exporter  of  some  prominence  sasrs: 

"Our  South  Afnoan  agent  has  just  returned  to  New  York  and  during  our  con- 
versation  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  found  Mr.  Perry  J.  Stevenson,  United 
States  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  to  be  a  good,  practical,  level 
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beaded  official  who  ihoroag^y  knows  his  buiiieBB.  He  says  that  Mr.  StereDaon 
at  M  times  fully  cooperated  with  him  in  hdping  along  Ameriean  ezpoiias." 

The  trade  commisMoner  at  Johannesburg  furnished  Ameriean  ezporters  with 
certain  carefully  selected  names  of  proepectiYe  agents,  with  whom  49  agency 
arrangements  were  concluded.  Sales  resulting  from  those  agencies  an&ount  to 
$750,000,  for  which  the  bureau  is  regarded  by  these  ezporters  as  being  directiy 
responsible. 

The  commercial  attach^  at  Madrid  induced  the  Spanish  GoYemment  to  seod 
an  official  to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  about  $150,000  worth  of 
machinery. 

A  number  of  satisfactory  connections  for  American  firms  have  been  made 
through  contracts  effected  by  the  bureau's  Santiago  office,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  business  resulting  therefrom  has  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000. 

The  Warsaw  office  aided  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  *  American  equipment 
valued  at  $750,000. 

The  conmiercial  attach^  at  Madrid  saved  about  $40,000  for  American  tire 
en>orter8  by  arranging  for  the  entry  of  shipments  arriving  without  proper  cor- 
tincates  of  origin. 

The  bureau's  Tokyo  office  mediated  with  Japanese  officials,  with  the  resalt 
that  an  exorbitant  claim  against  an  American  firm  was  reduced  from  $45,000  to 
$4,000. 

About  150  profitable  business  connections  were  obtained  for  American  firms 
by  the  Copenhagen  office. 

The  trade  conunissioner  at  Vienna  cleared  the  way  for  the  sale  of  $50,000 
worth  of  American  tobacco  after  five  previous  attempts  by  an  Ameriean  firm 
had  failed. 

The  commercial  attach^  at  Rome  mediated  successfuUy  in  the  settlment  of 
an  overdue  account  amounting  to  about  $13,000  for  an  American  firm  after  the 
usual  facilities  had  proved  futue. 

The  attach^  at  Buenos  Aires  assisted  in  the  settlement  of  several  daims  for 
American  firms,  one  of  these  involving  $60,000. 

The  Hague  office  was  instrumental  in  the  successful  arbitration  of  a  daim  for 
an  American  firm  involving  $82,000. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Buenos  Aires  office  an  American  taxicab  eompany 
was  established  in  the  Argentine  capital,  resulting  in  the  sale  of  20  tazicabs  and 
taximeters  worth  about  $45,000. 

American  exporters  were  saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  through 
representations  made  by  the  bureau's  Habana  office,  resulting  in  a  decree  pro- 
viding that  rejected  merchandise  in  bonded  warehouses  could  be  reshipped  with- 
out the  payment  of  duties. 

The  bureau's  Paris  office,  in  conjunction  with  the  embassy,  worked  out  a  plan 
of  releasing  for  shipment  goods  bought  by  Americans  in  tiie  occupied  territory 
of  Germany,  saving  American  firms  m>m  great  financial  loss. 

Mr.  Griffin.  There  is  one  more  item,  rather  inftignificant,  on  page 
195  of  the  bill,  traiufportation  of  things,  $1,000,  and  it  is  repeat^ 
again  in  the  recapitulation.    What  does  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  ExEm.  Freight  for  supplies  for  one  sort  or  another,  for  desks 
and  files,  filing  cases,  and  things  of  that  sort.  We  find  as  a  role  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  ship  material  of  that  descrintion  from  this 
coimtry,  which  excels  the  world  in  the  production  of  ail  furniture  and 
other  office  equipment,  rather  than  to  struggle  along  with  hi^y 
uncertain  native  makeshifts. 

iSr,  Shsevb.  Doctor,  we  passed  over  an  item  here  which  peiiups 
you  might  want  to  say  something  about,  and  that  is  the  item  of 
printing.    It  says: 

For  all  printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  inchiding  all  of 
its  bureaus,  offices,  institutionsi  and  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  McKeon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  publications 
division  of  the  department,  is  here,  and  he  will  be  ^ad  to  give  a 
general  statement  for  the  department.^  I  can  then  supplement  it  on 
this  particular  bureau,  and  then  I  believe  each  bureau  will  give  you 
something  supplemental. 
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Mr.  Shbeyb.  Then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  McKeon. 

STATEMEVT  OF  MR.  THOMAS  F.  McKEOS,  CHIEF  OF  DIVISIOH 

OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

PBINTINO   AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  MgKeon.  The  change  in  thephrasecdogy  of  the  bill  is  required 
by  direction  of  the  Btueau  of  the  Budget.  It  was  also  re<]uired  last 
vear,  but  was  overlooked.  Its  piupose  is  to  require  ail  printing  and 
binding  for  the  department,  whether  for  its  Washington  office  or  for 
its  field  services,  to  be  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  All 
of  the  printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
always  oeen  done  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  estimate  for  1925,  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
is  S500,000,  compared  with  an  appropriation  of  $460,000  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  To  tnat  $460,000  there  was  added  the  sum  of  $1,500  by 
transfer  from  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  for  the  Ti'easury 
Department,  authorized  by  public  act  370,  consolidating  the  work 
of  collecting,  compiling,  ana  publishing  statistics  of  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  increase  of  $38,600  in  the  estimate  this  year  over  the  amount 
available  for  the  current  year  is  about  8  per  cent.  The  policy  of  the 
department  is  to  take  its  appropriation  and  allot  it  to  the  various 
services  and  bureaus  of  the  department.  The  proposed  allotmentB 
of  the  1925  estimates  are  shown  on  tiiis  sheet,  which  I  present. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record,  if  you  please. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Proposed  aUotment  of  printing  fund. 


Bureau,  oflloe,  or  servioe. 


Office  of  the  Secretanr  (Seof9t«ry,  AMtbUmt  Becretftry,  aoUdtcr,  chief 
clerk,  and  division  ofpubUcatiaDS) 

Appointment  divisum 

Disbursing  olBoe , 

Division  M  supplies 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestks  Comineroe 

Bureau  of  Ldghtnouses 

Lighthouse  Service 

Bureau  of  Navigation .- 

Shipping  and  radio  servloes 

Buraau  of  Standards 

Office  of  the  Superviidng  Inspector  Oeneral,  Steamboat  Inspection  Service. 

Steamboat  Inspecnon  Service.... 

Customs  Service 

TB. , 

Total 


Appro- 
priation, 
19M. 


120,000 

900 

600 

1,000 

110,000 

37,000 

16,000 

161,600 

16,000 

6,500 

20,000 

7,000 

37,000 

1,000 

13,000 

8,000 

6,000 


1 461, 500 


Esti- 
mates for 
1925. 


$20,000 

900 

600 

1,500 

115,000 

38,000 

17,000 

183,000 

•15,000 

7,000 

22,000 

9,000 

40,000 

1,000 

16,000 

8,000 

6,000 


500,000 


Increase. 


1500 

5,000 

1,000 

1,000 

31,500 

M,000 

600 

2,000 

2,000 

8,000 

3,666 

38,500 


I  Includes  $1,500  transferrsd  from  the  appropriation  ''Printing  and  binding,  Treasury  Department, 
19M,"  authorized  by  public  act  379,  consoliaating  the  work  of  odlecting,  compiling,  and  puldishmg  st^^ia- 
tlcs  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Mr.  McKeon.  For  the  office  of  the  Secreiary,  which  mciudeB  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  solicitor,  chief  clerk  and  four  divisioiifl — ^the 
dirigioD  of  puhhcatioBs,  aM>ointmeat  divifiion,  disburring  office 
and  division  of  supplies — there  is  asked  an  increase  of  onl^  $500. 
That  is  for  one  of  the  divisions,  and  that  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  our  division  of  supplies  has  inaugurated  a  new  systein  of  typing 
invoices,  which  requires  special  printed  sheets.  The  additional  cost 
ci  printing,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in  labor  costs. 

For  the  other  bureaus  and  services  of  the  department,  I  reepectf ully 
ask  the  chairman  to  take  it  up  individually  with  the  representatives 
of  the  bureaus  as  they  appear  before  the  committee  on  other  items. 
They  can  better  explain  tne  necessity  of  the  increases  than  I.    The 

{principal  increase,  jom  will  observe,  is  921,500  and  is  for  the  borean  of 
oreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

lib*.  Shbevb.  Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that  statement,  and 
we  will  follow  your  suggestion  and  take  im  the  other  items  in  detail 
with  the  various  bureaus  as  they  oome  before  the  committee.  Now, 
Doctor. 

Mr.  Ejjbin.  Do  you  wish  me  to  elaborate  on  this  while  we  an  on 
the  subiect  t 

Mr.  Shsbvs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ejlbin.  With.re{erenoe  to  the  printing  allocation  to  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestio  CSommerce,  I  may  sa]^  that  this  whok 
question  of  the  cost  of  printing  is  becaming  an  increasingly  grave 
problun  in  the  development  of  the  bureau.  In  1018,  23  per  oent  of 
the  total  apnropriaticMi  given  to  the  bureau  was  for  the  purpose  of 
printing.  Tnat  peroentage  has  been  deolimng  steadily;  in  other 
words,  as  the  general  ommiaakion  of  the  bureau  increased  and  ex- 
panded, particularly  by  tne  establishment  of  new  offices  in  Washing- 
ton and  new  offices  abroad,  and  sources  of  information  on  every  hand 
opening  up  and  pouring  in  a  ^at  Quantity  of  data,  the  printing  fund 
was  not  increased  in  proportion.  From  23  per  cent,  the  proportion 
devoted  to  printing  purposes  has  declined  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
present  year,  1923^-24,  we  have  reached  the  lowest  possible  depth  of 
5^  per  cent^  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  that  is  a  very  serious  problem 
right  at  this  very  moment,  with  a  deficiency  bill  for  $43,000  now  in 
process.  Unless  that  deficiency  is  voted  immediately — it  is  coining 
of  course  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee — ^we  wiU  not  be  able  to  print  for  the  rest  ot  this  present 
fiscal  year  a  large  niunber  of  reports  that  have  been  coming  in  as  the 
result  of  the  increase  voted  to  this  bureau  in  the  deficiency  of  last 
March.  In  other  words,  two  items  of  that  deficiency,  one  thie  survey 
of  crude  rubber  and  farm  products,  and  the  other  the  general  improve- 
ment of  statistics,  carried  no  items  of  printing. 

In  the  case  of  statistics  a  small  amount  was  transferred  from  the 
Treasury,  but  only  a  mere  fraction^  of  the  amount  that  is  immedi- 
ately necessar]r>  As  a  result,  those  invest^ations  have  been  pouring 
in  great  quantities  of  material.  In  one  single  item  alone,  the  farm 
products  survey,  we  have  in  prospect  and  ready  to  print  aoout  1 ,500 
pages,  and  it  is  highly  important  and  timelv.  The  nrst  issue  of  these 
pamphlets  was  described  yesterday  by  Mr.  Drake,  and  the  others 
are  on  the  way.     We  have  had  to  rob  a  large  number  of  our  other 

ImbUcations,  and  that  has  been  a  tragedy  in  many  ways.    It  is  abso- 
utely  futUe  to  send  men  out  and  collect  this  valuable  informatioo 
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and  thfiD  say  ''That  is  all  rery  nice,  but  you  aro  aot  allowed  to  cir- 
culate it,/'  and  in  thia  caae  common  sense  would  indicate  that  a  rea- 
sonable inveatment  in  printing  is  ^e  obvious  means  by  which  a 
return  can  be  assured  from  invest^tiiMi  of  the  firid  serrice. 

Mr.  Gbifun.  How  laige  w,  edition  of  each  one  of  these  bulletins 
will  be  printed } 

Mr.  KuBiN.  About  15,000  of  this  particular  farm  bulletin^  because 
of  the  extraordinary  intraest  theore  is  in  it«  We  regulate  the  editions 
by  the  possible  demand.  In  many  cases  they  are  two  or  three  or 
four  thousand,  and  I  may  say  right liere  that  this  bureau  has  adhered 
rather  strictly  to  the  policy  of  making  people  pay  for  the  bulletins. 
We  do  not  make  it  our  Duainess  to  broMcast,  in  otoer  words,  tmnnAnapi 
quantities  of  stuff.  We  feel  that  even  if  a  business  man  hoss  to  pay 
5  or  10  or  IS  cents  for  a  bulletin,  he  arareciates  by  that  much  more 
the  material  which  is  giren  to  him,  ana  we  therefore  restrict  our  free 
list  yery  rigoroudy.  In  connection  with  ''Commerce  BepcKrts,'' 
I  am  rather  woud  of  the  fact  that  the  free  list  haa  been  almost  star 
tionary  for  tne  last  three  or  four  years.  The  only  people  to  whom 
it  18  sent  free  are  Membmi  of  Goiffisess,  uniyenitnr  Im^  andlaii^ 
associations.  I  do  not  think  tnere  is  a  single  ptivate  citiaen  or 
indiyidual  on  that  free  list.  If  there  is,  it  is  because  he  has  escaped 
the  watchful  eyes  of  three  or  four  people. 

Mr.  SHBEyE.  Well,  we  understand  that  the  money  we  are  wpro- 
priating  for  printing  for  the  D^artment  of  Conuierce  in  a  large 
measure  comes  back  to  the  United  States  Government  f 

Mr.  McKsoK.  The  law  requires  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
to  sell  publi<»ti(Hi8  at  the  cost  of  {Minting  from  electrotype  j^tes. 
It  is  not  the  policy  ci  the  Goyoimient  to  sell  publications  at  a  profit, 
but  merely  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  printing  that  edition.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  the  law.  The  prke  reslly  receiyed  for  publication  is 
only  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lar^e  part  of  this  money 
comes  back  from  the  sale  of  these  publicationsY 

Mr.  MgEjson.  Yes,  sir;  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Free  distribution  is  limited.  The  sales  distribution  is  the  principsl 
distribution,  and  for  that  there  is  no  expense  to  the  Qovemment, 
because  the  recmpts  froon  die  sales  equal  tne  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  SHBByB.  'Hiere  is  no  part  of  that  work  that  you  might  term 
''  dead  matter."  It  is  always  something  that  is  in  demand,  and  people 
want  it  and  buy  and  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  McEbon.  Yes,  ]i£-.  Chairman,  and  as  an  eyidence  of  that  the 
number  of  copies  sold  of  certain  publications,  I  think,  is  yery  good 
eyidence  of  tne  yalue  of  the  publications  put  out  by  that  bureau. 
(X  ibe  commerce  reports  mentioned  by  Doctor  E^lein  there  is  a  sub^ 
scrip^tion  list  of  approximately  9,000.  There  is  another  annuel  pub- 
lication ismied  by  the  bureau  that  is  distributed  almost  entirely  by 
sales,  the  receipts  being  something  like  S4,000  or  S5,O0O. 

&ECJUPT8  FBOM   SALE   OF  DOCTTMSNTS. 

Mr.  SHRsyE.  Can  you  get  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docimients 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  receiyed,  approximately,  from  the 
sale  of  these  documents  of  the  Department  ot  Commerce  ? 
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Mri  MoE[eon.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  approximate  figures  nofw. 
I  have  the  figures  for  recent  yeaTs,  except  1023,  but  those  can  be 
approximated.  The  receipts  from  sales  of  publications  issued  bj 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1920  amounted  to  $85,644.12. 
For  1921,  they  amounted  to  $97,684.70.  In  1922,  they  amounted  to 
$115,211.60.  For  the  year  1923,  the  figures  have  not  yet  been 
compiled  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  but  it  is  our  estimate 
that  the  receipts  will  amount  to  probably  $130,000.  You  will  notice 
that  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  past  three  or  f  our 
months. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  notice  the  appropriation  for  1920  was  $300,000; 
1921  it  was  $325,000;  1922  it  was  $325,000;  and  1923  it  was  $425,000; 
also  a  deficiency  of  $38,750. 

Mr.  MoKeon.  That  is  explained,  Mr.  Qiairman,  by  the  fact  thai 
during  the  decennial  census  period  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  did 
not  share  in  the  appropriation  made  to  the  department  for  printane 
and  binding.  The  cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  the  Bureau  <n 
the  Obusus  during  the  decennial  census  period  is  paid  for  from  their 
lunw-sum  appropriation,  so  those  figures  are  not  comparable  with 
the  ngmres  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Shbxve.  For  1924  the  appropriation  was  $460,000. 

Mr.  McKeon.  Yes,  sir;  and  m  addition  to  that  the  transfer  of 
$1,500. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Now,  do  you  care  to  supplement  this  statements 
Doctor,  further? 

Mr.  Klein.  Nothing  further,  except  to  indicate  that  the  amount 
allocated  to  us,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  only  conservative,  but  it  is 
ahnost  impossibly  small,  and  I  franily  do  not  see  how  we  are  goine 
to  get  along  with  the  steady  building  up  of  the  organization  and 
establishment  of  new  divisions  and  new  offices,  unless  the  printing 
fimd  is  built  up  somewhat  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Shkbve.  Is  this  increase  made  up  largely  of  publications  that 
will  be  sold  through  the  document  room,  or  is  it  largely  for  forms 
and  blanks  and  thmss  of  that  sort  f 

Mr.  EudN.  Very  largely  of  publications  that  are  going  to  be  sold. 
I  think  our  job  printing  fund  has  increased  nowhere  near  in  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  vou  finished  with  the  printing  f 

Mr.  Eu&iN.  I  thiuK  that  has  been  disposed  of,  excepting  the 
earnest  hope  that  there  be  no  further  curtailments  on  that  fund 
because  of  serious  difficulties  we  are  already  under  and  the  necessity 
of  even  now  askii^  for  a  deficiency  for  this  present  year. 

I  mi^t  submit  right  at  this  point  one  very  interesting  indorse- 
ment idiich  just  came  in  the  other  day  of  one  of  our  most  widely 
circulated  documents,  namely,  '^  Commerce  Reports."  The  Pacific 
Trading  &  Transport  Oo.,  wnich  is  one  of  the  largest  shipping  and 
trading  concerns  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  veiy  dilijSQiit  ana  dose 
critic  of  all  of  our  published  material,  and  they  wrote  m  recently: 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  entire  issue  and  find 
nothing  within  its  confines  to  our  dislike.  We  consider  it  the  most  inta«atuig 
document  we  read,  and  this  office  has  been  the  means  of  obtaining  many  sub* 
acriptions  on  the  strength  of  our  educational  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  publicatioD. 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce,  and  its  unquestioned  value  to  au 
shipping  activities  and  foreign  traders. 
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We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  in  oonelusion  that  it  is  worth  more  to  the 
United  States  of  America  than  our  entire  Army  apd  Navy  and  all.  other  mill- 
taristic  activities  combined. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  There  is  an  item  on  page  189  that  had  escaped  my 
notice  at  first,  and  that  is  the  customs  service,  S8,000.  What  print- 
ing do  you  do  imder  that  head  ? 

Mr.  McKeon.  The  Department  of  Commerce  furnishes  blank 
forms  used  in  the  conq)ilation  of  customs  statistics. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  statistical  orffanization  that 
we  maintain  in  the  New  York  customhouse.  We  nave  an  office 
there  of  about  150  people  occupied  in  the  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
import  and  export  data. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Oh,  you  have  a  liaisou;  then,  with  the  various 
customhouses  in  the  country? 

Mr.  EIlein.  We  have  one  big  establishment  up  there,  which  acts 
as  a  collecting  agency  for  all  customs  data,  and  I  presume  that  item 
must  be  for  fdl  of  their  forms  and  sheets. 

> 

DISTBIOT  AND  COOPEBATiyS  OFFICE   SBBVIOB, 

Mr.  Shbeye.  We  will  turn  to  pajge  196  and  tako  up  the  district  and 
cooperative  office  service.  There  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the  esti- 
mate for  1925|  amounting  to  $100,000.  In  1924  you  had  $150,000 
and  for  1925  you  have  $250,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  As  I  explained  this  morning  the  bureau  has  come  to  a 
point  where  two  of  its  three  branches  are  now  in  need  of  very  material 
strengthening. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  First,  before  we  ^et  started,  won't  you  kindly  place 
in  the  record  the  names  of  the  cities  where  you  have  these  offices  i 

CITISS    WHJ&BB   DISTRICT   OFFICBB   ARE   ESTABLISHBD. 

Mr.  Exein.  I  will  be  very  fi;lad  to.  Our  district  offices  are  located 
at  AUanta,  Oa.;  Boston,  Mass.:  Chicago,  Bl.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
New  York,  N.  Y.*  Philadelphia,  ra.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Our  cooperative  offices,  maintained  by 
local  chambers  of  commerce  without  expense  to  the  bureau,  are 
located  at  Akron,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Dayton^ 
Ohio;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.)  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Mobile,  Ala.;  Newark,  Is.  J.;  Nonolk  and  Newport  News,  Va.; 
Omaha,  Nebr.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Portland,  (^eg.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Bichmond,  Va.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Toledo,  Ohio:  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  Worcester,  Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Birmingham,  Alaj  feridge- 

gort,  Conn.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Cincinnati,  Onio;  and  Cleveland, 
>hio- 

INCREASED   ACTIVITtXS   07   DISTRICT   OFFICES. 

We  have  built  up  the  organization  here  in  Washington  to  a  strength 
sufficient  for  the  moment,  with  some  incidental  increases,  and  our 
tv^o  big  problems  now  are  the  strengthening  of  the  field  service 
abroad,  which  we  discussed  this  morning,  ana  the  strengthening  of 
the  distribution  service  through  the  district  offices  in  the  Umted 
States. 
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I  was  streBsing  partionlarl^r  this  morning  the  time  element  of  the 
distribution  of  our  information;  the  necessity,  in  other  words,  of 
maintaining  more  effective  service  stations,  if  you  will,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  and  the  business  executive  is  not  compelled  to  corre- 
spond with  Washington  and  lose  many  valuable  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  in  elaborating  his  needs  to  an  office  down  in  the  Capital.  Wiik 
that  in  mind,  we  have  been  building  up  direct  distribution  of  informa- 
tion through  the  various  subordinate  offices  I  named  a  minute  ago. 

Our  district  office  service  was  for  a  number  of  years  stra^:liiig 
along  on  a  budget  of  $100,000  a  year,  and  it  was  totally  inad€<iuate 
and  undermanned  until  this  year,  when  your  committee  authorized  a 
substantial  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  that  fund,  raising  it  to 
$150,000.  The  proposed  increase  for  next  year  is  a  net  increase  for 
new  work  of  about  $84,000,  excluding  the  amount  set  aside  for  redas- 
•ification.  That  will  hardly  put  the  distribution  service  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  productive  end  of  the  organization. 

I  had  two  rather  long  conferences  recently  with  the  f oreim-trade 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  m  which 
Mr.  Willis  Booth,  of  the  Guarantv  Trust  Co.,  is  chairman— one  of  the 
strongest  trade  committees  in  the  United  States.  They  examined 
the  resources  and  functions  of  the  bureau  in  great  detail,  as  they  do 
every  year.  This  committee  includes  Mr.  Redfield,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Weed,  of  Boston,  and  so 
on,  men  experienced  in  these  matters.  At  their  last  session  last  fall, 
after  a  most  exhaustive  and  close  scrutinv  of  the  affairs  of  the  bureau. 
Idbey  expressed  the  opinion  that  unless  the  distributing  machinery  of 
the  district  office  service  is  materially  improved,  the  whole  oi^aniza- 
Hfftx  will  be  in  danger  of  a  serious  breakdown;  that  is,  there  wil  be 
a  congestion  of  material  which  is  ineffectively  distributed. 

Take,  for  example,  in  our  New  York  office.  The  number  of  requests 
for  information  submitted  to  that  office  in  1921,  was  24.000;  in  1922. 
it  was  54,000;  in  1923,  it  was  78^000.  The  personnel,  nowever,  was 
increaising  from  19  in  1921  to  23  m  1923^  a  totally  inappropriate  rat^ 
of  increase. 

On  this  chart  the  red  line  indicates  the  increase  of  the  burden  laid 
on  the  office,  and  the  black  line  indicates  the  slight  increase  in  person- 
nel. The  result  has  been  a  slowing  down  of  the  functioning  of  that 
office,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  now  a  month  behind  in  important 
trade  investigations. 

One  branch  of  their  work  consists  of  handling  complaints  against 
American  exporters  which  are  made  to  our  foreign  commercial 
attaches  and  trade  commissioners;  they  are  now  weU  over  a  month 
behind  in  checking  up  on  those  complaints;  that  is,  in  discussing 
them  with  the  American  merchants  involved. 

Mr.  AcKERBiAN.  When  you  commenced  it  and  had  19  employees, 
were  they  100  per  cent  active  immediately,  or  wasn't  that  an  organ- 
ization capable  of  attending  to  more  business  than  was  actiudly 
thrown  upon  themi 

Mr.  KiJBiN.  The  size  of  the  office  had  been  more  or  less  constant  for 
a  number  of  years,  so  that  when  this  added  mountain  of  material 
piled  up  on  top  of  them  the  business  there  was  utter  confusion.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  Question  of  developing  a  little  bit  more  adequatelj 
the  distribution  of  tois  material. 

Mr.  AcKEBicAK.  That  was  not  the  original  status  of  the  office, 
when  that  office  was  opened  t 
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Mr.  Klein.  No.  The  office  has  been  opened  about  10  years, 
perhaps,  but  for  a  number  of  years  the  appropriation  for  this  whole 
service  and  corresponding  personnel  was  Kept  at  $100,000.  I  think 
that  the  estrmates  will  snow  that  that  office  has  been  in  existence 
since  about  1914. 

Mr.  OuvBB.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  what  extent  similar  com- 
plaints are  filed  with  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  almost  every  case  they  are  handed  over  to  us  by 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  tmdertake  to  handle  it 
through  their  service  f 

Mr.  Klein.  No,  because  the  State  Department  has  no  representa- 
tives in  the  commercial  districts  in  the  United  States.  Wherever  a 
com{>laint  is  made  to  a  consul,  it  is  relayed  on  to  us^  and  we  ask  the 
district  officer  to  adjust  the  matter  with  the  American  firm. 

Mr.  Olivbb.  I  imagine  some  of  these  complaints  originate  abroad, 
that  there  are  complaints  against  some  foreign  mercmmt  or  manu^ 
facturer. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ouvbe.  I  was  wondering  to  what  extent  complaints  of  that 
character  were  filed  with  the  State  Department  for  adjustment. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Do  they  undertake  to  refer  to  your  commercial  at- 
taches abroad  complaints  that  have  been  registered  against  foreign 
governments  on  account  of  business  handicaps  that  exporters  are 
euSerh^  from,  or  do  they  refer  that  rather  to  the  Consular  Service  t 

Mr.  Klein.  The  members  of  the  embassy  are  constantly  referring 
such  problems  to  the  commercial  attach^  and  trade  commissioners. 
In  this  case,  the  complaint  work  is  done  in  the  city,  of  course,  where 
the  American  embassy  is  established,  and  it  is  an  attempt  in  every 
case  toward  amicable  adjustment.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  prosecu- 
tion or  a  persecution.  In  such  work  the  bureau  acts  simply  as  a 
contact  between  the  American  merchant  and  his  customer  abroad. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Do  you  think  that  this  will  always  continue  to  be  a 
governmental  function,  an  increase  of  appropriations  forever,  or  have 
you  hopes  that  we  may  at  no  distant  day  reach  a  point  where  we  can 
possibly  reduce  the  expenditures  for  this  purpose,  ^ter  we  have  edu- 
cated the  business  world  up  to  the  point  wnere  we  can  maintain  a 
plan  of  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  rather  hope  that  the  thing  would  reach  a  level 
of  what  we  might  call  a  maximum  possible  eflS^ciency. 

Mr.  Olhteb.  So  many  instances  of  business  handicap  have  been 
called  to  your  attention,  and  many  of  which  you  have  been  able  to 
adjust,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  joxi  would  have  called  to  your  attention  all  of  the  handicaps  of 
this  land  that  we  could  reasonably  hope  to  remove,  and  if  we  had 
adjusted  them  on  a  satisfactory  basis  there  should  be  no  real  ground 
for  fearing  a  recurrence  of  these  handicaps,  and  in  that  way  that  a 
large  part  of  the  work  whidi  has  been  engaging  your  attention  up 
to  the  present  time  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  think  that  is  a 
rule  that  applies  between  businessmen — ^when  they  once  get  differences 
that  may  have  been  of  long  standing  adjusted  it  is  not  likelv  tiiat 
those  differences  will  arise  again,  if  they  have  been  adjusted  on  a 
reasonable  basis. 
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Mr.  Klein.  I  realize  the  strength  of  your  point.  ■  I  haye  a  theory. 
for  instance^  that  in  perhaps  two  or  three  years  it  will  reach  it  point 
where  little  if  any  further  attention  of  that  aescription  will  be  needed. 
Another  problem  we  haye  before  us,  howeyer,  which  bears  on  the 
suggestion  you  make,  has  to  do  with  the  general  education  of  the 
American  business  man  along  export  lines.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  will  absorb  such  education  is  of  course  a  matter  about  which  none 
of  us  here  is  in  any^  position  to  prophesy. 

Mr.  OuyEB.  This  thought  occurred  to  me.  In  yiew  of  the  yaluable 
seryice  which  you  haye  been  able  to  render  through  your  foreign 
agents,  perhaps  the  time  may  be  eyen  now  ripe  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  up  with  these  foreign  goyemments  the  necessity  and  the 
importance  of  the  foreign  goyemments  establishing  some  official 
body  with  whom  you  could  roister  complaints,  and  nmere  handicaps 


such  as  you  haye  mentioned  to  us  to-day  are  sought  to  be  imi 
either  by  a  Goyemment  or  by  a  municipality  or  other  subdivision 
of  that  Goyemment,  that  some  reference  should  be  made  to  this 
foreign  body  before  those  things  become  effectiye,  and  in  that  way 
they  can  protect  themselyes  against  unreasonable  discrimination  on 
our  part  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  haye  an  official  body  with 
whicn  to  roister  our  own  complaints  and  seek  to  adjust  them.  And 
you  could  make  the  rules  uniform. 

Mr.  Klbik.  There  is  some  little  headway  in  that  direction  already. 
The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  example,  has  a  special 
committee  at  work  on  commercial  arbitration,  with  which  our  com- 
mercial law  division  is  in  touch,  and  they  are  working  towaid  some 
international  adjustment  body  of  that  description.  It  will  be  a 
lone  time,  of  course,  before  we  reach  any  point  of  perfection  in  that 
field,  and  until  such  a  stage  is  reached,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  these 
coniplaints  coming  in  on  us, 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Take,  for  instance,  a  country  like  Brazil;  it  occiu^ 
to  me  that,  by  a  proper  representation  to  the  officials  there,  as  well 
as  to  the  organized  bodies  of  the  interests  there,  you  should  be  able 
to  work  out  some  plan  whereby  you  can  be  protected  in  a  reasonable 
way  against  the  discriminations  which  spring  up  here  and  there 
when  you  are  least  expecting  them,  in  some  of  tne  small  subdivisicMis 
of  a  country  like  that,  so  as  to  guard  against  it,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  you  could  ^et  the  cooperation  of  the  Goyemment  as  well  as 
of  the  municipalities  down  tnere,  looking  to  the  appointment  <^ 
some  official  body  that  would  give  protection  against  just  those 
abuses  you  have  spoken  of. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Of  course,  the  only  difficulty  there  is  to  educate  the 
municioality  up  to  that. 

Mr.  OLiysB.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  that  we  should  work  out  at 
the  earhest  possible  time,  as  it  would  save  expense. 

Mr.  Klein.  Let  me  give  jou  one  illustration  by  way  of  oonfirauDg 
the  point  you  have  made  m  reference  to  giving  the  complaint  to  a 
body  of  that  character.  When  I  bc^an  work  as  a  oonmiercial  attach^ 
at  Buenos  Aires,  I  noticed  complaints  arising  from  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  the  war  a  number  of  unscrupulous  wholesalers  in 
tlus  country  had  endeayored  to  dump  a  lot  of  Ajneiican  merchandise 
down  there.  I  had  a  number  of  conferences  with  the  auUiorities  of 
the  American  Chunber  of  Commerce,  who  saw  the  danger,  not 
simply  to  American  trade  inyolyed  in  Uiese  transactions,  but  to  the 
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good  will  toward  American  business  as  a  whole,  and  there  was  organ- 
ized almost  inmiediately  an  arbitration  committee  mider  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  which  proceeded  to  sit  every  week 
on  complaints  of  all  descriptions.  It  was  a  tremendous  asset  to  be 
Able  to  say  to  any  Argentmian  who  said  *' American  merchandise  is 
not  any  good" —  Give  me  your  facts  and  we  will  look  into  the 
matter."  In  that  way,  a  great  many  of  these  complaints  were 
automatically  closed  up. 

Mr.  Outer.  While  j^ou  were  detailing  the  independent  adjust- 
ments you  have  made,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  never  be 
necessary  for  one  deaJing  with  a  municipality  or  a  State,  in  a  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  to  even  have  the  fear  of  handicaps  of  that  kind, 
because  neither  the  State  nor  any  subdivision  of  the  State,  under 
our  form  of  government,  has  a  right  to  inipose  of  its  own  motion,  you 
understand,  business  handicaps  that  anect  international  or  even 
interstate  trade,  and  I  was  wondering  if  many  of  these  matters  which 
you  have  succeeded  in  adjusting  were  not  in  fact  in  violation  of  the 
national  policy  just  as  it  would  be  here,  in  that  it  served  as  a  handicap 
to  international  business.  Surely  we  have  reached  that  point,  when 
so  many  other  Governments  have  recognized  the  importance  of  at 
least  permitting  a  Government  as  an  entity  to  prevent  action  by 
small  subdivisions  that  woidd  seriously  interfere  with  international 
business  of  that  country;  and  that  is  a  thought  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  that  one  of  the  finest  things  that  our  commer- 
cial attaches  and  trade  commissioners  can  do  in  the  field  is  to  en- 
courage precisely  that.  Take,  for  example,  the  pure  food  laws  of 
the  Argentine,  which  I  mentioned  this  morning.  There  was  an 
inquiry  there  on  their  part,  ''What  are  the  pure  food  laws  of  the 
United  States  ?" 

In  connection  with  this  district  and  cooperative  office  service  I 
might  say  in  passing  that  quite  aside  from  the  verjr  material  strength- 
enmg  oi  the  distnct  offices  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  at 
least  two  or  three  new  offices  in  industrial  districts  not  yet  served 
by  the  bureau  in  anywhere  near  efficient  fashion.    I  do  not  want  to 

fo  into  details,  but  1  simply  want  to  mention  that  one  of  these  cities 
as  2,093  manufacturing  establishments,  and  only  127  of  those  2,093 
firms  are  on  our  exporter's  index  and  receiving  help  and  information 
from  the  bureau.  We  have  gone  after  that  field,  but  probably  what 
is  in  their  minds  is  that  ^Mife  is  too  short  to  correspond  with  Wash- 
ington." The  way  to  get  at  that  is  to  establish  a  service  station 
there,  as  I  mentioned  before,  to  get  that  information  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  these  manufacturing  con- 
cerns maintain  their  own  f oreim  offices  for  that  pun>ose  t 

Mr.  Klein.  Possibly  some  of  them  do,  but  none  oi  them  can  main- 
tain offices  everywhere,  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Don't  you  think,  as  time  goes  on,  that  the  larger 
concerns  doing  foreign  Dusiness  will  maintam  their  own  offices  t 

Mr,  Ei^srEN.  They  will  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  an  enormously 
expensive  proposition,  and  in  practice  we  get  about  as  many  inquiries 
from  large  concerns  with  foreign  branches  as  we  do  from  tne  smaller 
concern  imrepresented  abroad.  Naturally  enough,  too^  the  problems 
put  up  to  us  Dy  the  big  companies  are  more  complicated  than  those 
presented  by  the  smaU  concerns. 
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OOOPBBATION   WITH   CBAMBBBB   OW  COMMXBCB. 

Mr.  Shbevx.  Doctor,  how  are  you  gettuig  along  with  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  In  the  cooperative  arrangements? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Klein.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not  altogether  as  effec^ 
tive  as  they  might  be  in  specific  cases.  Many  chambers  of  conimerce 
are  much  more  absorbea  with  domestic  problems  than  with  foreign 
problems.  Some  of  them  have  budgetaiy  troubles  of  one  kind  and 
another,  so  that  the  cooperative  offices  are,  ^ou  might  say,  8{>otty. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good,  notably  one  in  Cleveland,  which  is 
extremely  efficient  and  operating  on  a  very  heavy  budget. 

COBRBLATION   OF  DISTRICT   OmCEB. 

These  maps  which  I  have  placed  before  you  are  a  key  to  a  new 
arrangement  which  they  have  just  worked  out  this  year,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  rather  more  effective.  Under  the  ola  arrangement 
the  cooperative  offices  carried  on  all  of  their  correspondence  with 
Washington,  and  we  were  not  always  in  a  position  to  give  them  very 
close  attention,  but  during  the  past  year,  after  a  carefm  survey  of  thV 
whole  situation  and  much  consiiltation  with  the  chambers  themselves, 
it  was  agreed  among  the  chambers  of  commerce  concerned^  and  our 
oi]gani2ation  that  it  would  be  better  to  relate  the  cooperative  ofCce 
with  the  nearest  district  office,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  that 
way  thev  could  get  quicker  service.  It  is  much  quicker  to  reach 
Birmingham  from  Atlanta  than  it  is  from  Washington,  for  example; 
and  much  quicker  to  reach  Worcester  from  Boston  than  from  Wash- 
ington; consequently  those  relationships  have  been  established,  and 
thus  far  the  aCrrangement  has  been  working  out  extremely  welL  As 
I  said  before,  these  cooperative  offices  mean  no  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  practically  no  additional  burden. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  black  lines  on  this  map  of  the  United  States 
indicate  the  districts? 

Mr.  Klein.  Roughly  the  districts;  yes.  They  are  very  much  in 
need  of  revision. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  cities  that  are  designated  ^nth  a  star  are 
your  district  offices  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly.    They  are  the  centers  of  the  systems. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  in  the  allocation  on  the  side  of  the  map  you 
enumerate  five  district  offices,  and  the  map  itself  discloses  10. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  are  nine  offices.     There  are  two  columns  there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes;  there  are  9  district  offices,  but  the  map  itself 
discloses  10. 

Mr.' Klein.  I  thought  that  the  map  coincided  there.  Yes;  you 
see,  Washington  is  starred.  Of  course,  Washington  is  not  a  district 
office  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Reading  off  all  the  cities,  there  is  Boston,  New  Yoik, 
Philadelphia,  Washington 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  Washington  would  not  be  properly  counted  as  a 
district  office,  since  that  is  our  headquarters. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  within  the  boundaries  of  colored  lines,  taking 
in  the  States  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland. 


Mr.  Klein.  The  purposte  of  that  is  to  indicate  that  from  Wa&- 
ins  ton  we  serve  that  section  direct. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Washington  is  not  only  the  main  office,  but  the* 
district  office  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Klbin.  It  is  in  a  sense  the  district  office,  yes;  but  we  really 
xef  er  to  it  as  a  chain  of  nine  district  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  we  will 
turn  over  to  page  198. 

Mr.  OuYBB.  I  imagine  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
TJnited  States  really  uses  quite  a  good  deal  of  locomotion  throi^^ 
your  office,  and  they  utilize  the  information  which  you  collect  m 
that  way  and  distribute  it  really  for  you  t 

Mr.  KusiN.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  that  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  EIlein.  The  relationships  with  other  trade  organizations  is  ad- 
mirable in  many  ways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  70  collaborative 
committees  have  been  formed  with  a  view  toward  getting  the  greatest 
efficacy  for  the  distribution  of  our  material  and  advice  from  the  trade* 
These  committees  have  been  set  ut>,  so  that  if  a  sudden  serious  prob-> 
lem  arises,  for  instance,  in  the  leatner  trade,  we  are  not  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  verv  expensive  device  of  having  to  correspond  with  every 
manufacturer  oi  leather  in  the  country,  but  we  can  write  to  the 
Tanners'  Council,  which  takes  in  practically  every  maxxufactiuer  of 
leather  in  the  country,  and  consequently  we  get  a  very  helpful  stimu- 
lus and  guidance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  these  committees  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  No:  they  are  business  men  in  the  trade;  but  they  come 
here  very  regularly.  They  come  on  our  own  invitation,  and  quite 
frequently  on  theirs.  For  instance,  the  textile  division  has  a  naif 
dozen  different  committees  representing  the  different  textile  branches, 
and  veiy  few  weeks  pass  that  some  committee  is  not  here  working  with 
us. 

INTER-AMERICAN   HIGH   COMMISSION. 

Mr.  TiNEHAM.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  you  regard  the  Inter- 
American  Hieh  Commission  as  performing  a  valuable  work,  supple- 
mentaiy  to  vm&t  is  being  done  by  your  bureau  f 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  has 
certain  possibilities.  It  has  been  stru^ling  along  under  handicaps 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  idea,  I  beueve,  is  fundamentally  sound, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  over  in  the  department  rela* 
tively  a  short  time,  I  should  say  that  it  was  still  more  or  less  in  itd 
formative  stage  on  the  side  of  its  practical  value.  There  are  some 
rather  useful  contributions  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  make.  It 
helped  wonderfully  on  the  trade-mark  proposition.  That  is  one  of 
its  outstanding  achievements.  On  a  number  of  other  very  com- 
plicated problems  it  has  not  been  as  effective  as  its  directors  would 
wish,  ana  as  the  rest  of  us  would  wish. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  it  doing  any  work  other  than  the  work  done  by 
your  bureau  which  is  valuable,  and  so  valuable  that  you  think  that 
as  an  institution  or  an  activitjr  it  should  be  continued  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  say  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  continuance,  at 
least  for  a  further  period  of  trial.  I  do  not  think  we  have  tested  it 
out  fully. 
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Mr.  TiKKHAM.  The  local  committeeB,  as  I  imderstand  it,  consist  ct 
nine  members,  the  secretary  of  finance  or  the  secretary  of  the  tiBas- 
iiry  being  the  chairman,  and  the  general  chairman  or  the  honoiaiy 
chairman  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  acting  or  execntiTe 
chairman  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Am  I  correct  m  that  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Klein.  You  are,  absolutely. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Would  your  department,  because  of  the  official 
membership  of  the  credential  officer,  the  treasurer,  be  of  very  great 
adrantage  to  you  in  the  very  things  that  you  want  to  accompli^  in 
and  under  this  appropriation  we  are  discussing? 

Mt.Klein.  There  are  certain  things  that  the;^  can  do  without  any 
doubt.  The  principal  problem  there  is  in  keeping  these  native  com- 
mittees alive. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Don't  you  think  that  activity  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  EojsiN. .  You  mean  the  fund  should  be  taken  away  ? 
•  Mr.  Sheeve.  Yes:  the  appropriation  now  is  over  m  the  State 
Department.    Should  not  tnat  appropriation  be  transferred  here  I 

Mr.  Klein.  I  woidd  not  want  to  take  the  money  bodily  from  the 
organization  itself,  but  I  think  for  purposes  of  general  administra- 
tion it  is  better  located  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  TiNESAM.  It  is  an  inter-American  activity,  and  therefore, 
being  an  inter-American  activity,  it  should  be  under  the  State 
Department  as  an  international  or  semi-intemational  body,  rather 
than  in  the  Commerce  Department,  which  is  purely  a  domestic  body 
or  national  body. 

Mr.  Kusm.  Your  argument  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  inter- 
national commissions  and  bureaus  t 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  probably  some  force  to  that. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  They  know  very  little  about  it,  it  seems. 

FBOMOTING  OOMMEBGE,  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AMEKIOA. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  now  proceed  to  ''Promoting  commerce. 
South  and  Central  America,"  and  I  notice  that  in  1924  you  had 
$200,000  and  for  1925  you  are  asking  for  $290,000.  In  this  increased 
appropriation,  do  you  contemplate  any  increase  in  salaries  I 

Mr.  Klein.  No  mcreases  in  salaries  to  speak  of.  Thore  may  be 
some  minor  promotions  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  complete 
revision  that  I  know  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  redaasificatioii 
program  will  probably  take  care  of  any  adjustment  in  salary,  but 
we  do  contemplate  the  establishment  of  one  or  two  new  offices. 
There  is  a  modest  increase  indicated  there. 

SSTABLIBHMBNT   OF  NSW  OFnCES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  about  your  new 
of&ces. 

Mr.  Klein.  Some  of  those  are  very  necessary.  I  would  fike  to 
stress  two  phases  of  the  present  situation,  one  which  we  developed 
a  Uttle  yesterday,  namely,  the  question  of  European  competittoa, 
which  will  have  to  be  most  carefully  scrutinized!,  and  watched  si 
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every  turn  for  the  reasons  which  I  hare  indicated.  The  other  is 
the  tremendous  increase  in  American  capital  invested  in  South 
America.  Our  investors  are  being  approached  ahnost  every  week. 
If  you  watch  the  announcements  of  new  bond  issues  in  New  York, 
you  will  see  a  steady  flow  of  Latin-American  issues.  Before  the 
w^ar  we  had  a  Uttle  over  a  billion  dollars  invested  in  Latin-America. 
To-day  that  jGgure  is  nearly  four  bilUons.  That  means  simply  this, 
that  so  far  as  those  investments  concern  industrial  undertakings^ 
such  as  railroads,  telephone  sy8tei&s,  water  systems,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  there  will  be  better  opporttmities  there  for  American  ma- 
chinery and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  not  the  English  system  based  almost  entirely 
upon  that  theory  and  practice  ? 

Mr.  Klein,  llie  power  of  the  invested  money  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Of  investing  the  money  and  tnen  having  the  money 
dictate  where  the  business  shall  go  ? 

Mr.  ExEiN.  Absolutely.  The  British  investors  have  about  a  billion 
dollars  in  the  Argentine  railways  alone.  When  new  equipment  is 
under  consideration,  that  bilhon  dollars  immediately  comes  into  the 
picture.  As  a  result  our  big  locomotive  companies  and  other  supply 
agencies  have  their  hands  mil  in  making  any  headway  down  tlhiere 
but  it  has  been  most  gratifying  to  us  to  see  how  that  headway  has 
been  maintained  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  they  have  the  same  jgauge  of  track  that  we  have  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  they  have  three  pnncipal  gauges:  Meter  (39.42 
inches),  standard  (4  feet  8^  inches),  and  broad  (5  ^et  6  inches),  and 
then  their  engines  are  of  a  diflFerent  type. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  would  you  divide  that  four  bilUons  of  dollars 
that  we  have  invested  in  South  America,  as  to  loans  to  municipali- 
ties and  investments  in  railroads  and  other  matters  that  we  have 
slight  control  over  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  insert  that  later.  But  the 
proportion  of  Government  loans  is  relatively  much  less  than  that  of 
the  industrials.  The  industrials  are  going  forward  very  rapidly. 
For  example,  we  control  the  Argentine  meat  industry;  at  least  65 
per  cent  of  it  is  American  capital,  and  that  percentage  is  increasing 
steadily.  We  control  the  copper  industries  pretty  wSl  in  Chile,  and 
of  course  the  fruit  industry  of  Central  America,  and  the  oil  industry 
in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  coffee  industry  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  the  coflFee  industry  of  Brazil  is  pretty  largely  a 
native  proposition. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  the  Germans  got  very  larg^  investments  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  very  lai^e  in  capital.  The  largest  single  investor 
in  Brazil  is  the  Santos-Dumont  family. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  large  an  interest  is  that,  compared  vrith  the 
total  investment  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  the  largest  single  property  there. 
The  whole  coflfee  industry  is  held  by  large  BraziUan  corporations. 
There  are  a  few  British  and  Italian  and  French  companies  there,  and 
one  or  two  German.  The  German  agricultural  homings  are  a  little 
farther  south. 
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American  and  BriHgh  intettmenU  in  L&iim^A 

(Id  tbomiiids  ordoOarsLl 
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1  ImpomtMe  to  subdivide. 


COPPEB   INDU8TBT. 


Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  the  Santos  zone,  don't  the  Gemuns  predominAU 
there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  in  small  holdixigs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  it  that  the  price  of  coffee  is  maintained  so 
high  in  this  country  ? 

jkfr.  KxETN.  Through  a  very  interesting  device,  which  I  hope  this 
committee  will  authorize  us  to  study  thoroughly.  We  have  a  fund 
for  that  purpose  this  vear,  and  I  hope  it  wilfbe  renewed  next  year. 
The  price  of^coffee  is  neld  up  througn  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
effective  artificial  monopoUes  that  has  ever  been  set  up. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Established  by  the  Government,  too  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Established  through  the  Government — the  so-caDed 
Brazilian  coffee  valorization  plan,  which  was  announced  a  few  years 
agi,  when  the  price  of  coffee  was  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
Government  came  alon^  and  said,  ''We  will  finance  this;  we  will  buy 
up  the  coffee  and  hola  it  and  store  it  in  some  of  the  distributing 
centers  in  Europe,  in  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg  and  other  cities, 
and  we  will  let  it  out  when  the  price  rises."  In  other  words,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  artincially.  Everyone  had  grave  doubU: 
about  tampering  with  economic  law  in  that  way,  but  the  gamble 
succeedend.  Then  they  did  it  again,  and  they  have  done  it  now  for,  I 
should  say,  perhaps  15  years  or  more. 

Mr.  'ftNKHAM.  Didn't  thev  do  that  in  1920  or  1921  and  issue  a 
large  number  of  bonds  which  were  sold  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and,  by  the  way,  if  the  chairman  wiU  be  patient 
with  us,  this  happens  to  bear  on  the  next  fimd  which  we  are  to 
consider.  That  particular  operation  has  seriously  hampered  Ameri- 
can coffee  dealers,  and  we  nave  had  delegations  coine  down  to  u^ 
in  the  department  and  ask  us  to  make  an  investigation  next  year 
of  the  whole  coffee  operation,  with  a  view  toward  developing  some 
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means  of  alleviating  that  situation  along  the  lines  of  our  rubber 
investigation  this  year. 

Mr.  TiNKHA.4.  Let  me  ask  this:  Of  course,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  only  doing  what  it  is  entitled  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  approach  toward  the  Brazilian  Grovemment 
would  have  to  be  a  diplomatic  approach. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  would. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  the  Government,  of  course,  would  take  no 
action  upon  our  representation  except  as  a  diplomatic  move  on  their 
part,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Excepting  in  this  regard,  and  this  is  rather  important: 
The  matter  involves  not  only  the  Brazilian  Government,  of  course, 
but  the  growers  or  dealers  or  associations,  who  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  importers  in  this  country.  They  are  engaged  now  in  various 
forms  of  negotiations  as  to  how  this  operation  of  valorizing  dis- 
tributing conee  can  be  established  upon  an  equitable  basis.  In  that 
n^otiation  our  commercial  attach^  m  Rio  would  play  rather  an  im- 
portant part.  They  act  on  behalf  of  the  embassy  down  there,  and 
also  on  behalf  of  the  dealers  up  here.  In  other  words,  it  involves  not 
exactly  a  diplomatic  issue  between  the  Governments,  but  rather  a 
question  of  equity  and  business  between  business  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
of  this  manipulation  in  coffee  between  the  Government  and  the 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not.  Those  are  some  of  the  facts 
we  would  like  to  dig  into  a  little  deeper.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  criticise  the  Brazilian  Government.  This  is  definitely 
within  their  rights,  but  we  could  be  useful  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Question  of  acceptance  of  grades.  There  is 
the  gravest  difference  ox  opinion  between  importers  and  the  pro- 
ducers down  there  as  to  what  constitutes  the  different  types.  The 
most  commonly  quo  ted  type  on  the  market  to-day  at  New  York  is 
No.  7  Santos.  Well,  opinions  differ  as  to  what  that  is,  and  we  are 
now  trying  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  in  an  understanding  of  the 
different  grades  of  coffee. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  a  similar  situation  with  regard  to  Java 
coffee  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No.    There  is  no  particular  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Doctor;  in  the  recapitulation,  page  199,  I  notice  that 
your  field  service  has  increased  from  26  to  33 — that  is  about  27  per 
cent.  Down  in  the  recapitulation  I  see  '* Supplies  amd  materials'^ 
have  doubled.  That  is  the  same  with  the  communication  service,  the 
travel  expense^  the  transportation  of  things,  and  the  rent.  That 
almost  seems  as  if  it  was  rather  out  of  proportion  with  the  increase 
of  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  most  cases  the  expansion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  installation  of  new  equipment  at  a  num- 
ber of  offices.  ' 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  that  taken  care  of  in  No.  13,  ^^  Special  and 
miscellaneous  current  expenses,**  or  under  ^^ Equipment'*? 

Mr.  Bllein.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  covered  in  '^Transportation  of 
things." 
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BUPPUBS  AND  MATSRIAL. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Let  us  take  them  up  separately,  supplies  and  material. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  has  jumped  from  $3,400  to  $7,400.  That  in- 
Yolves,  of  course,  the  equipment  of  new  ofBces,  a  considerable  enlai^e- 
ment  there,  you  see.  if  we  put  in  these  additional  offices  which  I 
have  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to  install  new  equipment,  desks, 
chairs,  and  other  supplies,  and  materials  of  all  sorts.  A  good  deal  of 
that  is  permanent  investment;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  necessary  one 
year  for  a  new  office,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  thereafter — ^furniture 
and  files. 

COMMUNICATION   8BBVICE. 

Mr.  Sheeve.  What  about  the  next  item,  "Communication  serv- 
ice'^? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  primarily  in  connection  with  an  extension  of 
our  cables.  We  get  cables  at  the  present  time  from  onlv  aboui 
8  out  of  the  20  Latm  Bepublics — that  is,  regular  cables  of  an  elaborate 
character — ^and  we^feel  it  is  highly  important  to  extend  that  service 
to  other  countries'  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Consular 
Service  whereby  they  will  supply  the  material  if  we  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  cables,  which  is  only  fair.  Considering  that  only  a  httle  more 
than  one-third  of  the  countries  are  now  being  covered,  it  is  highly 
important  that  that  be  extended. 

TRAVELING   EXPBNSfiB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  travel  expense  is  double., 

Mr.  Klein.  Partly  because  of  the  necessity  of  sending  out  thest* 
new  men  that  go  out  for  a  period  of  about  three  years.  If  we  send 
out  a  number  of  new  trade  commissioners  and  assistant  trade  com- 
missioners and  clerks  it  will  take  money  to  send  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  expense  from  Washington  doixn  there  f 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  same  explanation  will  apply  to 
most  of  these  others. 

RENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  rent  item  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  rent  item  likewise  is  for  new  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course  rent  goes  right  along  annually  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  quite  true,  but 'this  is  to  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  offices. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Something  over  a  thousand  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  that  question  of  rent,  I  would 
like  to  put  into  the  record  the  point  that  we  are  making  very  eco- 
nomical rental  arrangements.  The  cost  of  our  offices,  for  example, 
in  one  of  the  larger  Latin  American  cities  is  only  a  little  over  $1  a 
foot — $1.15  a  foot.  In  the  business  section  of  New  York  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  space  for  offices  for  anything  less  than  S3,  S3.50,  or  $4  a 
foot.  That  is,  in  the  heart  of  the  merchant  section.  We  are  paying, 
for  instance,  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  little  over  $1.15  a  foot. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish.  Doctor,  you  would  insert  in  the  record  a 
list  of  all  of  the  offices  in  South  and  Central  America,  and  also  indj- 
eating  the  new  offices  proposed  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  msert  at  this  point  a  list  of  all  of  our  foreign 
fficeS;  with  proposed  additions. 
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LIST  OF  PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  OFFICES. 

! 

Present  Offices:  Present  Offices — Continued: 

Europe —  Near  East — ] 

Alexandria.  Bucharest. 

Athens.  Constantinople. 

Barcelona.  Far  East — 

Berlin.              '  Batavia. 

Brussels.  Calcutta. 

Copenhagen.  Manila. 

The  Hague;  Melbourne. 

Johannesburg.  Peking. 

London.  Shanghai. 

Madrid.  Tokyo. 

Milan.  Possible  new  offices: 

Paris.  Euro] 


Prague.  Berne. 

Riga.  Budapest. 

Rome.  Helsingfors. 

Vienna.  Hamburg. 

Warsaw.  In  Ruhr. 
Latin  America —                                         Latin  America — 

Bogota.  La  Paz. 

Buenos  Aires.  Caracas. 

Habana.  Guayaquil. 

Lima.  .  Port  au  Prince. 

Mexico  City.  Far  East — 

Pernambuco.  Bombay. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Canton. 

Santiago.  Hankow. 
Sao  Paulo. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  would  suggest  also,  in  connection  with  the  modifica- 
tion in  the  phraseology,  that  once  more  that  word  "newspapers" 
might  be  inserted  after  the  word  "documents,"  on  page  198, line  10, 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  change  in  language  is  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Klein.  Well,  it  is  more  or  less  a  joint  understanding  between 
the  two  bureaus. 

PROMOTING   COMMERCE  IN  THE   FAR  EAST. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  next  take  up  the  item  on  page  200,  '*  Promot- 
ing commerce  in  the  Far  East;  to  further  develop  the  conunerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Far  East,"  etc.  Yoiir  estimate  is  the  same  as 
for  promoting  conmierce  in  South  and  Central  America  ? 

Mt.  Klein.  The  same  as  for  Central  and  South  America.  The 
w^ords  ''maps  and  newspapers"  ought  to  be  inserted,  if  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  committee. 

COUNTRIES  IN   THE   FAB  EAST. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  you  are  doing  to 
promote  commerce  in  the  Far  East  and  what  additional  activities 
there  will  be  this  year,  if  any.  Before  you  answer  that  question 
I  ask  for  the  purpose  of  this  appropriation  what  it  is  that  you  term 
Far  East,  geographically  ? 

Mr.  KLein.  The  area  might  be  described  as  all  of  the  trans-Pacific 
countries;  that  is,  we  include  Australasia,  although  geographically, 
technically  speaking,  that  is  not  always  regarded  as  the  Far  East. 
We  induae  every tmng  across  the  Pacific — New  Zealand,  Australia, 
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the  East  Indies,  the  Straits  Settlements,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines — that  whole  belt  of  territory  all  the  way  from  nlamchatka 
to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  Siberia  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Eastern  Siberia  as  well;  that  is,  from  Vladivostok 
and  Harbin.  There  has  been,  of  coiu^e,  a  tremendous  increase,  of 
necessity,  in  the  trade  in  the  Far  East  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  world  where  our  trade  was  doubled 
during  the  period  of  the  war  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  worid: 
that  is  to  say,  whereas  before  the  war  Asiatic  countries  took  approxi- 
mately 5i  per  cent  of  our  total  exports,  since  the  war  they  have 
taken  about  11  per  cent; .  and  similarly  with  the  imports  from  them 
there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase,  and  so  far  as  value  is  c*>n- 
cerned,  enormously  greater  figures.  The  value  of  total  trade  with  the 
Far  East  in  1914  was  $510,000,000,  and  in  1923  it  was  $1,615,000,001): 
in  other  words,  three  times  as  much  now  as  before  the  war. 


AMERICAN   INVESTMENTS   IN    FAR   EAST. 


Investments,  correspondingly,  have  increased  fourfold.   The  invest- 
ment of  American  money  in  the  Far  East  has  increased  fourfold 
with  the  cohsequent  increase  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  has  it  been  principally  invested  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  machinery  of  one  sort  or  another,  such  as  cottim 
mills  with  American  machinery;  plantations,  including  about 
100.000  acres  of  rubber  land  in  Sumatra;  a  considerable  expansioD 
of  American  capital  in  the  Philippines  in  agriculture  and  industnttl 
enterprises  of  all  sorts;  in  Australia  ana  New  Zealand,  mining 
undertakings. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Could  you  give  us  the  increase  in  the  Philippine^ 
between  1914  and  1923? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  have  not  those  details,  but  I  can  insert  them  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

American  investments  in  Philippine  Islands, 


Philippine  government  bonds.. 
Philippin<>  municipal  bonds. « . . . 

Kanila  Railroad  bonds 

Philippine  Railway  Co.  bonds . . 
Sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  copra,  etc 

Merchandising  concerns 

Miscellax^ous 

Total 


1923 


$70,000,000 
10.000,000 
15,500,000 

9.000,000 
23.000.000 

5.000,000  , 
10.000.000  < 


1914 


I. 


4.  I2i  ^»» 

12.<X«     »• 

Is  ^n*    It 
3.cnr   ■« 


144.500,000  ,        «3.«&  •>! 


Mr.  Klein.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  this  great  forward 
movement,  and  especially  as  the  result  of  the  Anns  Uonference  in 
1921  we  felt  the  effects  of  the  almost  immediate  clearing  of  Uie  atmas« 
phere,  which  opened  the  way  for  long  distance  planning  and  long 
distance  building.  A  second  development  came  after  the  Japanese 
earthquake,  which  has  been  a  blessing  in  di^uise  in  scmie  ways.  It 
will  lead  to  a  much  more  modem  rebuuding  of  two  great  citiesl     One 
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of  the  members  of  this  committee  is  more  competonf'to  describe  that 
than  I  am,  but  we  have  ab«ady  felt  a  great  stimalMs^in  trade.  I 
think  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  recent  trade  conventiOfi  in  Cleve* 
land,  which  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of-'>i:ade  with 
Japan  after  the  earthquake.  V' .«. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  not  going  to  be  a  loan  within  a  {qw  days  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  bonds  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States  ?    \     ,- . 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  the  loan  is  in  dollars  i 

Mr.  Elein.  In  dollars;  yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  that  is  the  first  loan  that  has  been  issued  by*'v 
Japan  in.  dollars^  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

JAPANESE   SITUATION   DUE   TO   REtJBNT   EARTHQUAKE. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  is  largely  as  a  credit  for  the  rebuilding  that  is 
necessary  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  earthquake? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  result  directly  in  a  tremendous  move- 
ment of  American  construction  materials. 

In  a  general  way  the  whole  situation  over  there  has  opened  up 
very  considerably  to  our  advantage.  For  example,  one  reaction 
that  our  dealers  in  ready-made  clothing  and  textiles  have  already 
felt  is  the  result  of  the  immense  quantities  of  relief  supplies  sent  over 
there;  they  are  already  getting  a  demand  for  refills,  and  the  sudden 
clothing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  in  western  apparel 
has  changed  somewhat  their  tastes,  apparently,  because  many  con- 
cerns are  beginning  to  get  new  orders. 

Mr.  AcKE&MAX.  Can  you  tell  us  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
actual  damage  there  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  off  hand,  but  I  will  insert  it  in 
the  record  at  this  po*  it. 

LATEST  ESTIMATE  OF  LOSSES  IN  JAPAN. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Hypothec  Bank  of  Japan  and  published 
in  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  of  January  1,  1924,  the  entire  loss  from  the  earthquake 
is  placed  at  $1,100,000,000.  This  is  2  per  cent  of  Japan's  national  wealth  esti- 
mated at  $49,000,000,000.  Other  estimates,  particularly  one  attributed  to 
Finance  Minister  Inouye  on  December  15,  place  the  loss  at  $3,000,000,000  to 
$5,000,000,000.  The  Qovenunent  has  already  atithorized  an  e^qpenditure  over 
a  period  of  five  years  of  $235,000,000  for  rehabilitation  of  government  property 
and  $70,000,000  more  in  municipal  loans  has  been  authorized. 

INCREASE  IN  TRADE  WITH  CHINA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  materially  increased  our  force  in  China  a  year 
ago.    Please  teU  us  what  has  been  accomphshed  there. 

Mr.  Klein.  A  very  considerable  stimulus  to  the  trade  directly 
as  the  result  of  that  work.  The  investigation,  for  example,  of 
construction  material  trade,  or  the  possioihties  for  construction 
material  and  machinery.  Immediately  as  the  result  of  that  appropria- 
tion we  sent  over  an  engineering  expert,  who  had  had  expenence  in 
the  equipment  of  factories  ana  buildings  over  there,  and  he  has 
idready  facilitated  a  number  of  important  orders  which  have  come 
through. 
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•  • . 


We  also  prDyi()«^  in  that  apmopriation  for  a  very  careful  inspection 
of  the  situatibo  *kt  Canton.    Tou  will  remember  we  were  discossinf 
the  poflsibii^ties'of  a  Canton  office.    As  the  result  of  that  addition^ 
fund  the  £OBimercial  attache  and  the  trade  commissioner  accompanied 
the  Aipetican  minister  on  a  recent  tour  through  that  southern  dis- 
trict, a2|c^  the  plans  have  now  been  definitely  made  for  that  oflSce. 
whlcliiinll be  open  probably  within  a  few  weeKs. 
,  ^hftt  survey  was  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  economic  inspections 
•{>f-.fhjs  whole  territory  of  South  China,  and  it  has  a  larj^e  number  of 
:*:4Jki>i8ually  favorable  angles  from  the  American  point  of  view. 
...   *  'As  I  understand  it,  there  are  a  larger  portion  of  yoimg  Chinesfie 
.-.  \'*'  of  American  university  training  in  that  area  than  in  any  other  area 
',*"  *    over  there;  furthermore,   the  intensive  drive  by  our  ^competitors 
in  that  part  of  China,  in  Hongkong  and  along  the  coast,  is  becomincr 
more  and  more  aggressive,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  com- 
mittee was  wise  in  authorizing  the  expansion  of  the  service  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  When  I  was  over  there  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
lot  of  building  starting  and  in  prospect,  especiaUy  in  Shanghai.  I 
know  they  had  a  program  to  spend  several  million  dollars.  Wh<^ 
that  put  through  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  there  will  be  relatively  less  need  f<»r 
expansion  there  than  for  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

Japan  has  been  very  much  undermanned,  and  the  necessity  f<»r 
expansion  there  was  brought  out  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  How  is  the  textile  industry  progressing,  especiallv 
around  Shanghai  and  the  North  t 

Mr.  Klein.  It  seems  to  be  moving  forward  fairly  rapidly.  There. 
again,  we  have  to  keep  close  check  on  it. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  recapitulation 
found  on  page  201.  I  notice  the  number  of  employees  in  the  field 
service  is  mcreased  from  30  to  33. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  then  personal  service,  there  is  an  increase  t»f 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  it  is  to  take  care  of  those  three  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  personal  service  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  And  there  seems  to  be  quite  an  increase  in  supplies 
and  material. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  That  is  largely  for  the  new  offices  that  we  propose  to 
open  up  at  Singapore  and  Hankow,  which  is  the  great  center  for 
interior  trade;  ana  possibly  a  third  office  in  Bombay. 

CABLE   BBBVICE. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  There  is  a  large  increase  in  what  you  ask  for  oc»n- 
munication  service. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  that  refers  to  the  cable  service,  which  is  unusaally 
expensive. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Has  that  service  improved  in  the  last  few  years  f 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  on  the  eve  of  great  improvement.  The  American 
wireless  station  in  China  is  now,  1  think,  m  process  of  completion. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  I  was  told  that  business  was  actually  diverted  to 
Great  Britain  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  cable  service  was  much 
cheaper.  * 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  that  is  no  doubt  true.  One  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  the  determination  of  foreign  business  to-day  is  the 
nationality  of  cable  control.  The  Japanese  have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  progress  in  South  America  because  the  cable  rates  are 
prohibitive.  We  have  found  the  same  thing.  For  instance,  between 
Batavia  and  the  United  States  the  rate  is  62  cents  a  word,  and  we 
have  had  to  cut  down  our  cable  transactions  between  Batavia  and 
the  United  States  pending  the  completion  of  good  radio  service. 

Mr.  AcKEEMAN.  You  have  good  radio  service  to  Japan,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  very  good  radio  service  to  Japan;  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  these  further  points. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  In  the  event  of  the  better  service  coming,  do  you 
hope  to  reduce  this  a  little? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  it  is  installed. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  controls  the  cable  in  Batavia? 

Mr.  Klein.  Great  Britain,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  those  cable  companies  make  discriminating  rates 
against  so-called  foreign  countries  and  in  favor  of  the  country  which 
is  the  seat  of  their  office  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  apt  to,  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  whether  they  do  or  not  ?  For  instance, 
now,  in  Batavia,  wnere  the  rate  is  62  cents  a  word,  do  you  know 
whether  the  same  rate  is  charged  for  messages  between  Batavia  and 
British  possessions  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  do  not  think  so.  Their  explanation  is  that  they  get 
so  much  more  traffic  from  the  British  than  fropi  the  Americans  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  them  to  make  a  low  rate  to  the  Americans. 
That  was  the  situation  in  Latin  America  until  the  American  cable 
service  was  extended  there,  and  then  there  was  at  once  an  iQcrease  of 
American  news  going  down  there  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  rate. 

There  has  been,  of  course,  a  very  persistent  rumor  for  a  number 
of  years  back  of  a  misuse  of  the  caole  control,  that  is,  persistent 
statements  that  cables  of  conimercial  import  sent  by  Americans  over 
non-American  lines  were  being  handed  out  to  non-American  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  complaint  has  not  been  very  great. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  TcNKHAM.  Is  there  any  truth  in  it  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  some  cases  there  has  been.  It  is  a  rather  unpleas- 
ant subject,  but  there  have  been  unmistakable  cases  of  evidence  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  covered  the  stations  you  have  in  the 
respective  countries,  where  you  have  commercial  attaches  or  agents  ? 

Mr.  Kjjbin.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  insert  a  statement  at  the  point 
where  we  discussed  the  Latin  American  fund. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  that  information 
in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Shrete.  Under  the  item  '' Rents  ^'  I  notice  there  is  an 
from  $6,500  to  SI 5,300.     Yet  you  have  taken  on  only  three  addi- 
tional men.     Will  you  explain  tnati 

Mr.  Klein.  On  the  21st  of  May  our  Shanghai  office  rent  was  prac- 
tically doubled.  When  our  Shanghai  office  was  first  opened  they 
gave  us  a  reduced  rent,  but  now  they  do  not  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  carry  us  any  further  on  that  and  they  have  raised  the 
rent. 

Mr.  TiXKiiAM.  Does  a  private  individual  own  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  Yes*  I  should  welcome  the  dajr  when  we  could  have 
what  might  be  caUed  an  American  building  in  every  one  of  these 
American  trade  centers.  One  can  go  around  the  world  and  find  ic 
almost  every  part  of  the  world  what  is  generaUj;  called  an  edificin 
Britannica,  where  you  can  find  British  commercial  interests  of  all 
sorts  concentrated,  their  activities  all  right  there  together.  We  have 
our  eyes  open  for  such  an  opportunity.  Of  course,  it  is  perhaps  a 
little  premature,  but  in  such  capitals  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Johannes- 
burg  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  good  opportunity  for  such  a  building. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  we  have  acquirea  buildings  and  lands  in  Rio 
Janeiro;  have  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein  .  Yes. 

Mr.  l^KKHAM.  Very  recently,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Ejleix.  Yes;  and  we  felt  we  certainly  ought  to  look  in  that 
direction,  to  accomplish  something  of  that  kind  in  the  near  future. 
But  for  the  moment  we  have  to  pay  what  is  necessary  to  have  thes<? 
buildings. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  this  increased  amount  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  rent  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  It  win  be  spread  out,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 
over  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  long  a  period  will  that  cover? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  means  that  we  have  to  stand  these  excessive 
rents  every  year  from  now  on,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Until  we  can  get  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  along  the 
line  I  have  suggested.  My  hope  was  originally  that  we  could  be 
given  space  in  the  consulate  in  Shanghai  and  other  places  in  the  Far 
East. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  these  buildings  that  you  speak  of  existing  in 
various  foreign  countries  under  the  British  name  actually  erected,  or 
purchased  by  the  British  Government  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  In  some  cases  there  are,  but  more  frequently  not  so 
In  some  of  those  with  which  I  am  familiar  the  building  is  put  up  by 
a  corporation  consisting  of  a  number  of  representative  British  en- 
terprises. That  is,  some  banks  and  shipping  concerns,  exporters. 
ana  others,  get  together  and  establish  a  corporation  and  put  up  « 
building.  It  is  then  given  that  name,  and  the  British  interests  an* 
pretty  generally  located  under  its  roof. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  then  they  charge  the  tenants  reasonable  rentals^ 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  we  getting  along  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  China  trade  act  ?  I  see  you  have  a  reduction 
here  from  $38,000  to  $31,020,  which  I  am  dad  to  notice. 

Mr.  Klein.  That,  I  may  say  frankly,  is  due  to  efficiency  on  the  part 
of  our  administration  out  there.  I  am  quite  certain  of  that.  That  is, 
they  found  they  were  able  to  get  along  with  a  smaller  number  of 
clerks  and  with  a  smaller  appropriation  for  supplies,  and  the  reduction 
in  estimate  wages  accordingly  made. 

There  is  one  clerical  error  here  which  I  presume  the  committee  will 
want  to  correct.  In  the  enumeration  of  clerks — I  am  not  sure  it 
appears  in  your  form  of  the  Budget  or  not— but  in  the  enumeration 
of  clerks  in  the  estimated  expenditures  for  1925,  total  salaries  reads, 
$12,520.     Is  that  what  vour  estimate  reads  there  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  here,  ''Register,  $7,500,"  and  '' Assistant 
Register  $5,000";  and  one  clerk  at  $3,000  and  one  clerk  at  $2,000, 
and  then  you  have  $17,500  altogether. 

Mr.  Klein.  This  is  on  page  203.  There  is  an  error  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  so-called  admmistration  and  fiscal  service.  Grade  1, 
one  clerk  at  $1,260,  and  then  grade  2,  junior  clerical,  $1,320.  Then 
there  was  a  line  omitted  there  in  the  tabulation  of  the  figures — 
*'  grade  3,  assistant  clerical,  $1,740. "  That  should  be  inserted.  You 
will  notice  that  the  addition  of  the  figures  you  have  before  you 
would  not  be  $12,520  but  $10,708.  In  other  words,  that  one  clerk 
was  omitted  in  the  tabulation.     The  total  is  correct. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  peifeonnel  described  on  page  203  be  in- 
corporated in  tne  phraseology  of  page  201  and  page  202. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  we  Imd  on  page  203  is  only  a  recapitulation. 
On  page  202  the  text  of  the  bill  is  found.  So  whatever  correction  is 
necessary  must  be  made  on  page  202. 

Mr.  KIein.  The  recapitulation  on  page  203  is  the  result  of  the 
Budget  Bureau's  classification. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  this  item  correct  as  agreed  in  the  bill  on  page  202. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  that  is  my  impression,  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  202  the  total  is  $22,500. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  That  is  for  salarife.  In  addition  there  are  traveling 
expenses  of  officers  and  emplovees,  purchase  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth.     So  that  the  total  estimate  for  1925  is  $31,020. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  still  stands  at  $31,020? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  There  is  a  margin  there  between  the  salaries  and 
the  supplies. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Suppose  you  give  us  what  is  necessary  to  be  filled  in 
on  page  202,  and  we  can  make  the  correction  in  the  text  now.  One 
register,  at  $7,500;  is  that  retained? 

Air.  Klein.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  an  assistant  register  at  $5,000;  is  that  retained? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  One  clerk  at  $3,000;  does  that  remain? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  one  at  $2,000;  is  he  retained? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  two  at  $1,500  each. 
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Mr.  Klein.  That  should  be  one  at  $1,500  and  one  at  $1,740,  and 
then  instead  of  two  at  $1,000  there  should  be  one  at  $1,260,  and  then 
the  reclassification  changed  the  other  to  $1,520. 

Mr.  Griffin.  One  at  $1,260  and  one  at  $1,520? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  In  my  copy,  on  page  203,  there  is  one  at  $1,320. 

Mr.  Klein.  You  are  right,  it  is  $1,320.  That  gives  you  a  total  for 
the  whole  as  given  in  the  recapitulation  here,  with  supplies  and  every- 
thing, of  $31,020,  which  is  a  material  reduction  imaer  the  amount 
for  me.present  year,  $37,760. 

OPERATION   OF  CHINA  TRADE   ACT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  operation  of 
that  act  in  China  ?     Is  it  being  availed  of  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  being  very  widely  discussed.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  considering  some  very  necessary  amendments.  The  act  pa^ed  by 
Congress  last  year  has  developed  some  very  obvious  defects.  A 
number  of  companies  have  been  incorporated  under  it,  ¥rith  a  total 
capital  of  nearly  $3,000,000;  but  there  has  now  come  a  need  for  a 
further  modification  of  it,  and  that  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
^essman  Dyer,  who  is  much  interested  in  it.  If  the  modificatioo 
IS  effected  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
firms  going  in.  It  will  interest  the  committee  to  know  that  already 
160  firms  are  considering  actively  the  possibilities  of  the  act. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  any  statistics  which  will  disclose  how 
much  business  has  been  done  tlirough  these  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Those  figures  I  have  not  with  me  but  they  could  be 
supplied.  In  some  cases  we  would  probably  be  able  to  give  you  a 
lump*sum  figure. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  please  incorporate  those  figures  in  the 
record  when  you  revise. 

CAPITAL    STOCK    VALUE    OF    CHINA    TRADE    ACT    CORPORATIONS    AND    AMOUNT    OF 

BU8INE8J3   DONE. 

To  date  there  have  been  nine  companies  granted  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Of  these,  four  have  been  capitalized  in  Kola  doUai^  with  an  issue  of  stock  of 
G$l,056,650  paid  in  full.  There  have  been  five  of  the  companies  capitalized  in 
Shanghai  taels  totaling  Shanghai  taels  $1,490,900,  which  would  make  a  capital 
value  of  about  G$1,12S,275.     The  above  would  total  G$2, 184,925. 

The  companies  so  far  have  been  very  conservatively  capitalized  and  the  Initial 
balance  sheets  as  of  the  date  of  starting  business  will  probably  show  a  total 
capital  stock  value  of  close  to  $2,750,000  for  the  nine  concerns. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  business  done  as  none  of  the  concerns 
have  been  in  business  over  eight  months  of  the  year  1923  as  China  trade  act 
corporations.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  preliminary  information  ihat  the 
annual  turn  over  of  these  corporations  would  at  least  equal  their  capital  or  will 
be  approximately  G$3,000,0()0  for  the  nine  concerns  which  have  incorporated 
under  the  China  trade  act  to  date. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  recapitulation  on  page  203  I  do  not  find  the 
position  of  the  registrar  referred  to. 

Mr.  Klein.  He  is  down,  I  think,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  table 
there. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Grade  12,  chief  administrative,  $5,200? 

Mr.  Klein.  He  is  included  in  those  three  men  in  the  field  senrice. 
whose  salaries  total  $11,000. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  How  is  the  field  service,  so-called,  made  up? 

Mr.  Bj-ein.  The  registrar,  $7,500,  and  I  think  one  clerk  at  $3,000. 
That  would  make  $10,500. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  will  you  put  a  recapitulation  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  There  are  three  field  employees,  the  registrar,  and 
two  clerks.  At  the  present  moment  the  registrar  is  here  consulting 
with  Congressman  Dyer  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  would  leave  only  $500  for  one  clerk. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  was  in  error  as  to  the  salary  of  one  clerk.  Two 
field  clerks  together  at  a  salary  of  $3,500,  but  just  which  ones  they 
are  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  $2,000  clerks  and  a  $1,500 
clerk. 

EXPORT   INDUSTRY. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  204 : 

Export  industry:  To  enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreisn  and  Domestic  Conunerce 
to  investigate  and  report  on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  problems  relating  to 
the  production,  distribution,  and  marketing  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  im- 
portant export  industries  of  the  United  States,  including  personal  services  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

You  ask  for  $680,000,  the  appropriation  for  1924  being  $550,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  fund,  as  explained  there,  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  and  the  most  generally  useiul  fund  in  the  whole 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It  was  established  in 
1921  and  was  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  now  justly  famous 
conunodity  divisions,  which  are  really  the  backbone  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  just  tell  us  what  they  do,  or  what  they 
have  done  in  the  last  year,  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Bo-EiN.  Yes;  indeed.  Those  divisions  are  composed,  answer- 
ing your  question  along  general  lines  of  experts  of  high  standing  and 
much  experience,  who  are  coming  to  the  department  to  help  out 
along  the  lines  described  by  Secretary  Drake  yesterday.  Some  of 
them  are  men  of  considerable  eminence  in  their  field.  The  chief  of 
one  of  the  divisions,  for  instance,  was  for  16  years  with  the  R^al 
Shoe  Co.,  as  sales  and  export  manager  for  10  years,  and  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Boston  Round  Table,  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  His  salary  is  $6,000,  only  a  part  of  what  he  was  getting 
before. 

Another  illustration  is  a  man  who  was  for  15  years  the  export 
manager  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.,  and  managing  director  of 
another  large  watch  company. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  chiefs  of  the  various  commodity  divisions 
which  are  establisned  primarily  as  advisers  to  their  special  trade, 
with  staffs  and  personnel  f amihar  with  the  trade  and  understanding 
the  technique  of  the  trade.  When  the  automotive  division  was^ 
organized  tne  department  went  to  the  automotive  industry  and  asked 
for  the  proper  men  to  select.  The  automotive  industry  examined 
about  66  candidates  and  sifted  them  down  until  they  got  down  to 
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two,  and  then  those  two  men  were  properly  qualified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Bureau  and  were  appointed. 

Through  these  men  the  field  service  and  the  consular  service 
are  given  a  degree  of  emert  guidance  which  they  have  never  had 
before,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  aid  given  tne  trades  has  be<^ 
enormously  appreciated  l>y  the  trades.  It  has  given  the  tone  of  the 
material  going  out  from  the  department  a  totally  different  aspect 
from  what  it  had  up  to  that  time. 

Acmnnss  of  comfODrrr  dhtibionb. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is,  a  subject  is  studied  and  then  a  general 
report  is  made  and  sent  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Ejleik.  Exactly;  and  the  trade  is  constantly  consulted  a^ 
to  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  help  them. 

Let  me  sive  you  just  a  few  concrete  illustrations: 

When  the  Japanese  earthquake  came  along  enormous  sums  were 
raised  in  this  country  and  enormous  sums  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy  here  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  one  form 
and  another.  The  immediate  Question  was,  how  can  those  supplier 
best  be  bought?  When  a  big  Duyer  comes  into  the  field  of  course 
he  is  at  once  victimized,  as  a  rule,  by  all  kinds  of  people  who  havp 
something  thev  want  to  sell  him.  Our  commercial  intelligence 
division  was  called  in  by  the  Japanese  Embassv  and  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  ^ide  the  purchase  of  all  of  this  material,  and  as  a 
result  in  one  single  operation  $3,500,000  worth  of  clothing  supplier 
were  purchased  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  with  the  aovice 
and  guidance  of  our  textile  division  the  business  was  allocated  over 
a  large  number  of  firms,  and  good  prices  were  secured  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  from  the  point  oi 
view  of  the  American  aealers.  The  market,  in  other  words,  wa> 
not  upset  as  the  result  of  this  sudden  accretion  of  business. 

Even  a  more  impressive  illustration  is  the  case  of  lumber,  (hir 
lumber  division  was  consulted  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  lumber  that 
was  needed,  and  by  reason  of  the  high  confidence  that  the  divisi(»n 
enjoyed  throughout  the  countr^r,  it  was  able  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion  of  different  lumber  associations  throughout  the  country,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  the  prices  were  not  to  be  advanced.  A 
splendid  impression  was  thereby  made  on  the  Japanese  buyers,  and 
especially,  of  course,  on  the  Japanese  Government.  There  was  an 
enormous  transaction  in  the  purchase  of  some  $92,000,000  worth  of 
American  lumber  without  the  least  sign  of  profiteering.  It  was  a 
splendid  example  of  organized  fair  dealing,  and  it  was  carried  on 
through  the  agencies  of  these  divisions. 

A  third  illustration  is  the  case  of  nails  and  galvanized  iron,  where 
$2,500,000  worth  was  bought  on  short  notice,  20  or  30  firms  partici- 
pating  in  the  order. 

The  greatest  care,  of  course,  was  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  busi- 
ness was  adequately  distributed  and  put  in  the  hands  of  firms  that 
could  handle  it  efficiently,  and  to  the  general  credit  of  Amoican 
business. 

That  ia  onlj  one  minor  form  of  the  service  rendered  by  experts  of 
that  description.  They  have  to  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  trade  in  this  country,  and  they  have  to  enjoy  the 

Tiplete  confidence  of  the  business  men  in  this  country. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Are  what  we  used  to  know  as  commodity  experts 
incorporated  in  here  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  These  are  the  men. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Would  you  place  in  the  record  a  list  of  those  activities  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  will  be  glaa  to,  indeed. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  if  you  would  give  us  some  of  the  particular 
accomplishments  of  one  of  those  divisions,  say,  for  instance,  the  auto- 
motive division,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

LIST    OF    COMMODITY    DIVISIONS,    WITH    ONE    OR   TWO    TYPICAL   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

FOR   EACH. 

Agrictdtural  implemenU. — An  Illinois  firm  procured  through  the  aid  of  this 
division  an  order  for  $250,000  worth  of  tractors,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc., 
from  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Mexican  Government.  The  order 
was  filled  and  full  payment  made  on  the  American  side  of  the  border. 

Through  the  leads  and  suggestions  of  the  division  an  Indiana  firm  made  a 
contract  running  for  a  period  of  seven  years  with  a  firm  in  Australia  to  a  total 
value  of  about  $250,000. 

AtUomotive  division. — A  Belgian  firm  has  bought  as  a  direct  result  of  a  trade 
opportunity  sent  in  by  the  Antwerp  consulate  and  distributed  by  the  auto- 
motive division  a  little  over  235,000  francs  worth  of  automobile  accessories, 
including  lights,  jacks,  bumpers,  heaters,  etc. 

An  American  manufacturer  of  motor  cycles  was  brought  into  touch  with  a 
firm  which  ordered  in  the  course  of  the  first  month  80  machines,  followed  by  an 
additional  order  for  60  machines  in  the  succeeding*  month,  the  total  amount 
involved  being  about  $35,000. 

Chemical  division. — A  firm  in  Wilmington  noticed  an  item  published  in  Com- 
merce Reports  as  a  trade  opportunity,  submitted  through  the  Consular  Service, 
for  ammonium  nitrate  available  in  Italy.  Connections  were  made  and  this 
company  saved  through  purchase  over  $100,000  on  the  transaction. 

A  man  in  Austria  had  the  sole  agency  for  rosin  for  the  paper  industry  of 
Austria  offered  to  him.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  proper  connec- 
tions in  this  country.  However,  through  the  eflforts  of  the  chemical  division 
and  prompt  distribution  of  a  special  circular,  this  man  was  able  to  secure  two 
agencies  in  the  United  States  for  rosin,  and  business  has  resulted. 

CocU  division. — As  a  result  of  a  trade  opportunity  transmitted  from  Norway, 
asking  for  offers  of  bunker  coal  in  the  United  States  ports  for  the  steamships  of 
the  Steamship  Owners'  Cooperative  Association  of  Bercen,  the  manager  of  the 
association  received  more  than  30  offers  or  inquiries.  He  states  mutually  satis- 
factory contracts  will  result. 

Electrical  equipment  division. — A  Norwegian  firm  has  had  a  large  number  of 
replies  to  a  trade  opportunity  submitted  by  the  Bergen  consulate  and  has  for- 
warded orders  to  two  American  manufacturers — one  for  Kr.  10,000  and  one  for 
Kr.  7,000.  He  states  that  he  has  much  more  business  in  prospect  and  expects 
to  forward  much  larger  orders  in  the  near  future. 

One  firm  writes:  *'  We  have  marketed  our  wires  in  every  country  in  the  world 
from  information  in  the  electrical  section  of  'Commerce  Keports. 

Foodstuffs  division. — The  trade  commissioner  at  Vienna  and  the  foodstuffs 
division  cleared  the  way  for  the  sale  of  $50,000  worth  of  American  tobacco  after 
five  previous  attempt  by  an  American  firm  had  failed. 

Several  banks  in  California  were  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  timely  informa- 
tion concerning  the  international  rice  situation  provided  by  the  foodstuffs 
division. 

Hide  and  leather  division. — A  Massachusetts  firm  secured  an  order  of  $30,000 
for  patent  leather  to  Italy  as  the  result  of  personal  efforts  of  the  division  in 
getting  buyers  and  in  interesting  the  American  firm. 

Another  firm  secured  an  order  for  $22,500  worth  of  upper  leather  to  Cuba 
as  a  result  of  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Industricd  machinery  division. — The  Warsaw  office,  backed  by  the  division, 
aided  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  American  equipment  valued  at  $750,000. 

A  trade  opportunity  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  firm  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
American  machinery  valued  at  between  $30,000  to  $40,000. 
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IndtJtstrial  machinery  division  shown  on  last  vage.  Iron  and  sted  divisUm.— 
Through  assistance  rendered  by  the  bureau  a  New  York  firm  sold  1,000  mile? 
of  copper-clad  telegraph  wire  to  the  telegraph  department  of  the  British  Indian 
Government  and  100  miles  of  the  same  wire  to  the  government  railways  of 
India. 

The  chief  of  the  division  recently  rendered  assistance  to  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador in  giving  expert  technical  and  trading  advice  in  the  purchase  for  hi<> 
government  of  over  30,000  tons  of  American  steel  materials  for  use  in  tem- 
porary buildings  to  house  the  homeless. 

Lumber  division. — Through  the  aid  of  a  trade  opportunity  sent  out  by  the 
division  a  Washington  firm  sold  to  the  Japanese  Government  97,000,000  feet  c^f 
lumber  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

A  firm  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  sold  to  a  concern  in  the  United  Kingdom  60.orM) 
doors  valued  at  $120,000  as  a  result  of  very  direct  assistance  given  by  the  lumber 
division. 

Pape*^  division. — A  Chicago  company  sold  $150,000  worth  of  plate  print inc 
machinery  for  printing  money  to  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  result  of  work 
of  the  paper  division. 

Nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  paper  was  sold  to  the 
Arsentine  mint  by  a  New  York  firm  through  a  trade  opportunity  handled  bv 
the  paper  division. 

Petroleum  division. — An  Italian  firm  advised  that  as  a  result  of  a  trade  op7>or- 
tunity  forwarded  it  has  secured  an  extremely  good  connection  with  the  agent  cf 
an  important  manufacturer  of  parafiln  wax  in  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  which 
connections  it  made  some  important  importations  of  this  article. 

Through  the  division  and  the  Warsaw  office  a  sale  of  a  large  amount  of  lubri- 
cating oil  was  made  by  an  American  oil  company  to  the  Government  Railway* 
of  Poland. 

Rubber  division, — ^Through  trade  lists  and  information  furnished  by  the  divisi"' 
an  Ohio  company  secured  agents  in  22  open  territories  with  initial*  orders  alor^- 
of  more  than  $50,000. 

A  New  York  rubber  company  answered  a  trade  opportunity  and  sold  a  Cana- 
dian municipality  an  order  of  fire  hose  amounting  to  $1,600. 

Shoe  division. — Through  aid  given  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by  the  sh** 
division  $300,000  worth  of  shoes  were  purchased,  packed,  and  on  their  way  t  > 
Japan  within  a  week's  time. 

Specialties  division. — A  trade  opportunitv  from  a  firm  in  Nancy,  Pranre. 
desiring  to  purchase  rebuilt  t3rpewriters  and  calculating  machines  was  brouK'  * 
to  the  attention  of  American  exporters.  The  firm  advises  that  as  a  result  of  tr.if 
opportunity  they  have  made  purchases  to  the  extent  of  38,000  francs. 

A  firm  in  Huelva,  Spain,  on  whose  behalf  a  trade  opporunity  was  publi^he-: 
informs  us  that  they  have  purchased  32,000  pesetas  worth  of  hardware  in  t^.' 
United  States. 

Textiles. — Three  hundred  thousand  yards  of  heavy  woolen  goods,  valued  a* 
about  $290,000,  were  secured  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  this  division  f.  r 
shipment  by  the  American  Relief  Administration  to  Russia. 

Two  hundred  thousand  yards  of  woolen  goods,  valued  at  about  $300,000,  wer* 
secured  through  the  advice  and  assistance  of  this  division  for  making  into  gar- 
ments to  be  shipped  to  Japan.  All  of  this  lot  was  stock  goods  in  the  handf  -f 
private  firms. 

Transportation  division. — Through  a  trade  opportunity  attention  was  called  t 
equipment  to  be  purchased  by  the  port  railways  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  an  America '^ 
firm  secured  a  large  part  of  the  order  which  in  total  was  between  $300,000  ari : 
$400,000. 

This  division  was  able  recently  to  get  ocean  freight  rates  reduced  for  an  Amer.- 
can  firm  from  $18  to  $15  a  ton. 

SAVINGS   TO   GOVERNMENT  DEPABTMENT8   EFFECTED    BY   BUBEAr. 

A  great  saving  has  been  effected  through  advice  to  other  Govern- 
ment  departments.  This  is  a  form  of  service  for  which  we  have  been 
earning  the  gratitude  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  particularly  of  some 
of  the  larger  organizations  m  the  Government  havmg  surplus  materi^il 
to  sell. 

For  example,  in  one  instance  the  Navy  Department  called  upon 
our  mineral  section  for  advice  upon  the  sale  of  copper  and  that  advice 
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was  acted  upon,  and  as  a  result  the  Navy  was  able  to  save  $200^000 
over  and  above  what  they  would  have  saved  if  they  had  operated  as 
they  originally  intended. 

Another  example,  the  textile  division  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Marine  Corps 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  May  I  interrupt  there  ? 

Did  they  use  all  the  acumen  and  knowledge  that  they  possessed 
before  they  appealed  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  then  you  saved  them  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Exactly;  on  tHeir  own  testimony.  The  Marine  Corps 
was  intending  to  sell  100,000  garments  of  a  certain  type  and  then 
intending  to  buy  a  different  type  of  garment.  The  textile  division 
heard  of  the  operation  and  interceded  with  the  trade  to  secure  a 
remodeling  of  the  original  garment,  and  a  very  considerable  saving 
was  thereby  effected,  running  into  several  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Griffith.  Was  it  uniforms  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  it  was  underwear. 

The  third  suggestion  was  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  some 
underwear  whica  resulted  in  the  saving  of  $500,000. 

One  lot  of  400,000  yards  of  tent  duck  was  sold  at  a  very  good  price 
by  the  Navy  to  a  certain  relief  organization  in  the  East. 

In  other  words,  the  organization  keeps  its  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  business  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  time  and  again  oppor- 
tunities for  a  favorable  disposal  of  goods  occur,  and  then  meir  advice 
and  guidance  is  brought  into  action. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Wenave  heard  a  good  deal  of  scandal  and  complaint 
as  to  the  sale  of  governmental  materials  which  were  accumulated 
during  the  war.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  were  consulted  before  the  sale  of 
materials  was  made  by  the  War  Department  and  other  departments. 

Mr.  Ejlein.  We  are  being  consulted  more  and  more  frequently 
now.  Of  course,  this  work  was  only  put  under  way---well,  it  wba 
under  way  by  the  winter  of  1921-22. 

Mr.  TiNEHAii.  So  you  were  not  operating  practically  when  these 
great  sales  were  made  where  fraud  has  been  charged  ? 

Mr.  KxEiN.  No,  sir. 

We  have  now  for  the  first  time  commercial  experts  in  these  different 
departments,  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trade.  You  have 
heretofore  had  producing  experts  of  all  sorts,  for  instance  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  branches  of  the  Government,  but  when 
it  comes  to  experts  in  the  trade,  in  these  commodities,  up  to  the 
organLsation  of  this  unit  there  had  been  no  definite  provision  for  the 
development  of  talent  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  would  you  think  of  a  requirement  that  any 
department  of  the  Government,  before  it  made  a  purchase  or  sale, 
suomit  the  proposition  to  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  1  don't  know  whether  we  could  take  care  of  alt  of  them. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  There  might  be  a  limit  set,  that  is,  any  purchase  or 
sale  over  a  certain  amount  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  being  accomplished 
through  the  Budget  Bureau  at  the  present  time;  they  as  coordmators 
are  very  much  on  the  alert  and  understand  fully  the  resources  they 
have  at  their  disposal. 

88S54— 24 8 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  other  words  the  pohey  is  now  being  pursued  in  s 
definite  way  or  referring  any  sale  or  purchase  involving  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  your  department? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  ^ir ;  and  they  spare  us  as  far  as  they  eatl  all  minor 
transactions,  but  time  and  again  illustrations  of  this  sort  are  brought 
up. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  recall,  we  gave  you  an  appropriation  to  send 
some  men  abroad  representing  some  of  these  activities. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  su-. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Was  that  carried  out  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  We  have  a  lumber  expert  at  the  present  moment 
abroad.  You  gave  us  a  fund  for  a  lumber  commissioner,  whose 
headquarters  would  be  at  our  Paris  office.  Having  in  mind  that 
original  policy  established  by  the  committee  not  to  send  any  partic- 
ular man  on  long  distance  tours,  he  has  maintained  his  onice  in 
Paris,  in  close  touch,  however,  with  the  Scandinavian  lumber  trade: 
and  the  result  has  been  a  series  of  most  illuminating  studies  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Imnber  trade  is  being  carried  on  in  tho!?e 
highly  competitive  markets  on  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  they  been  able  to  assist  our  manufacturers  (»f 
lumber  in  the  marketing  of  their  lumber  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Very  materially,  and  especially  in  giving  side  light<4  on 
some  of  the  most  watchful  and  alert  Eiu'opean  competitors.  Thev 
have  methods  of  standardizing  and  marketing  their  lumber  which 
is  out  of  line  with  many  of  the  methods  of  oiu*  American  lumber 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  Americans  are  far  less  expert  than 
some  of  these  European  competitors. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   OF   CHEMICAL    DIVISION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  can  you  say  about  the  chemical  division  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  The  chemical  division  is  goin^  forward  very  rapidly. 
It  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  advice  to  a  nimiber  oit  Gov- 
ernment officers.  Tney  have  assisted  in  the  finer  classification  of 
imports  of  chemicalsi  in  one  case  with  the  result  that  the  duty  aasessed 
was  increased  by  $90,000;  that  is,  by  a  more  just  assessment  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Has  this  resulted  in  any  particular  benefit  to  the 
American  consumer? 

Mr.  EuLiON.  It  has,  of  course,  indirectly  improved  the  general  tone 
of  the  chemical  trade  here. 

The  chemical  division,  in  a  general  way,  has  been  extremely  helpiul 
in  collecting  data  upon  the  production  of  chemicals  in  our  competiEig 
foreign  countries.  In  Germany,  for  example,  they  have  undertaken 
a  most  exhaustive  service  on  production  and  production  methods 
which  has  been  highly  welcomea  by  the  trade. 

I  should  be  glad  to  introduce  into  the  record  a  number  of  specific 
indications  of  what  the  chemical  division  has  accomplished  in  that 
line. 

WORK    OF  THE   CHEMICAL  DIVISION,   FEBRUARY,    1923,   TO  JANUARY,    MM. 

In  February,  1923,  the  first  regular  service  was  inaugurated  in  the  form  of  ft 
monthly  dye  import  list,  showing  imports  of  dyes  through  the  port  of  New  York, 
covered  by  paragraph  27  of  the  tariff  act  of  1922.  In  July  this  list  was  increased 
"o  as  to  embrace  paragraph  28,  aromatic  chemicals.     An  additional  service  wis 
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started  embracing  bacteriological  stains  and  products.  In  conjunction  with  the 
above  a  cable  service  has  been  inaugurated  relative  to  the  prevailing  prices  of 
these  commodities  in  Germany. 

Copies  of  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter,  the  Drug  and  Chemical  Markets 
Buyers  Guide  Book,  and  the  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter  Review  and  anni- 
versary numbers  were  distributed  to  the  entire  field  and  consular  service  for  their 
guidance  in  fostering  trade  of  the  commodities  within  the  scope  of  this  division  as 
well  as  to  guide  them  in  the  preparation  of  reports. 

In  June,  Trade  Commissioner  Breithut  sailed  for  Europe  to  investigate  the  dye 
and  chemical  industry  in  the  principal  countries  of  that  continent.  Survey  mate- 
rial submitted  by  him  and  published  covered  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The 
Italian  situation  is  ready  for  publication  and  other  surveys  of  the  dye  industry  are 
in  process  by  him. 

Each  month  an  analysis  is  rendered  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  chemicals 
for  dissemination  through  the  medium  of  Commerce  Reports.  Upon  request  of 
the  National  Association  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Manufacturers  a  survey  of  the 
China  wood  oil  situation  was  carried  on  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  iVIiscella- 
neous  Series  No.  125.  As  addendum  thereto  a  monthly  cable  service  has  been 
inaugurated  and  paid  for  by  the  association. 

Surveys  on  the  following  commodities  have  been  carried  out  and  the  information 
disseminated  to  the  trade  as  received  on  the  following  groups  of  products;  pyroxy- 
lin paints,  insecticides,  arsenic,  patent  medicines,  toilet  articles,  red  seaweed, 
phosphates,  potash,  camphor,  crude  drugs,  essential  oils,  gases  (ammonia,  sulphur 
dioxide,  or  carbon  dioxide),  solvents  (butyl  and  amyl  alcohol),  and  glycerin. 

Some  of  the  above  are  still  uncompleted.  The  situation  relative  to  nitrogen 
and  fertilizers  in  general  was  requested  b^  the  fertilizing  interests  and  the  fullest 
cooperation  obtained  from  our  domestic  fertilizer  contacts  for  the  Nitrogen 
Division's  survey. 

A  weekly  bulletin  service,  in  four  parts,  of  interest  to  the  heavy  chemical,  fine 
chemical,  coal-tar  products,  and  paint  and  pigment  industries,  was  inaugurated 
in  November  and  eight  issues  of  four  parts  distributed  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Twenty  special  circulars  were  issued,  five  Trade  Information  Bulletins, 
and  the  following  monographs: 
Trade  Information  Bulletins: 

No.  141.  The  German  Coal-Tar  Chemical  Industry. 

No.  149.  Markets  for  American  Pharmaceutical,  Medicinal,  and  Biological 

Preparations. 
No.  164.  Foreign  Markets  for  Paints  and  Paint  Materials. 
No.  165.  Market  for  Prepared  Medicines  in  Brazil. 
No.  176.  Swiss  Dyestuflfs  Industry. 
Miscellaneous  series: 

No.  125.  China  Wood  Oil. 

No.  126.  German  Dyestuflfs  Industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  past  year  we  are  receiving  the  cooperation, 
guidance,  and  appreciation  of  10  associations  embracing  the  field  of  the  Chemical 
Division. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMBNTS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  An  item  we  will  now  take  up  is  the  item  of  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Mr.  Ex£iN.  Yes.  There  have  been  a  nmnber  of  interesting 
results  of  work  in  that  division.  I  mentioned  this  morning,  I  believe, 
the  most  exhaustive  questionnaire  on  the  pump  trade,  which  was 
extremely  helpful  to  that  trade. 

On  another  occasion  they  were  in  consultation  with  two  large 
manufacturers  of  plows  throughout  the  Middle  West. 

In  one  case  a  company  was  prepared  to  start  an  advertising 
campaign  which  would  cost  them  in  foreigp  countries  something 
like  $400,000.  The  project,  however,  was  ill  advised  and  poorly 
thought  out  and  I  was  informed  by  the  president  of  that  company 
the  other  day  that  the  advice  of  our  agricultural  implement  division 
saved  them  $200,000  on  that  undertaking. 
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I  might  mention  parenthetically  that  the  proposed  increase  h^F 
will  be  used,  if  it  is  granted — and  I  very  much  nope  it  will  be,  because 
this  is  one  form  of  service  we  render  not  only  to  individuals  but  to 
the  Government  also — will  be  used  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
new  divisions  in  Washington,  but  simply  for  the  appointment  of 
iulditional  experts  covering  conmiodities  upon  whicn  we  have  at 
present  inadequate  service. 

Take,  for  example,  our  foreign  trade  in  groceries  and  provision>. 
canned  goods,  ana  commoailias  of  that  type.  At  present  we  expon 
approximately  $350,000,000  worth  of  goo<&  of  thav;  sort:  and  yet  we 
have  no  spokesman  for  the  trade  in  bur  organization,  and  we  ci»r- 
tainly  ought  to  have. 

I  recently  had  a  delegation  come  before  me  who  represented  the 
hardware  associations  of  the  coimtry,  who  insisted  in  view  of  ih- 
fact  that  wo  were  exporting  about  $22,000,000  worth  of  hardware 
every  year  we  should  have  at  least  one  officer  down  there  on  th*^ 
hardware  trad. ,  which  I  think  is  a  perfectly  legilimaie  demanc. 

There  is  one  commodi'cv  which  is  verv  vital  and  interesting  \** 
this  Government,  because  it  is  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  revenue 
to  ihe  Government,  namely,  furs. 

INCREASE   IN   APPBOPRIATION. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Right  in  that  connaction,  will  you  insert  in  :!ie 
record  your  proposed  plan  for  extending  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  please  cover  the  new  items  and  new  com- 
modities. 

Export  induatriea. 

Budget,  1924 _ S55a<>"^ 

Estimated  Budget  for  1925 _ ftSO.  (»•*• 

Increase 130,  <Hi" 

Proposed  expenditure  of  increase: 

Cost  of  reclassification 7^  ♦"" 

Increased  contingent  expenses 2,  O*" 

Increased  travel  allowance. l v'«i 

Specialists  (12,  at  $3,000  apiece) _ _ _ 36.11"*' 

Hardware,  office  appliances,  pottery ,  advertising,  raw  cotton, 
cement,  nonferrous  metals,   pharmaceuticals    and    medicines, 
paints,  varnish,  oils,  coffee,  sugax,  raihroad  transportation. 
Clerks,  stenographers,  etc 17.  41' 

134,  ?• 
Leas  decrease  foreign  travel 4,  7i«* 

130,  Oi^ 

Mr.  Kletx.  As  I  have  said  before  in  this  hearing,  there  is  a  certain 
elasticity  that  should  be  allowed  to  meet  any  emergency  that  mig^t 

arise. 

DISTBIBUnOK  IK  DOME8TIO  TBADB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  now  turn  to  pages  206  and  207,  '^  Distribution  in 
domestic  trade.'' 

Mr.  Klein.  The  new  draft  on  page  207,  if  you  will  study  it  care- 
fully, is  simply  a  reshif  ting  of  phraseology. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  no  new  legislation  involved  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No  new  legislation. 

The  comptroller  and  Treasury  officials  labeled  this  next  item  the 
''Raw-material  fund,"  whereas  the  fund  following  it  is  the  '^Raw- 
material  fimd,"  and  this  fxmd  is  really  for  the  more  efficient  study  of 
domestic  commerce. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  An  increase  of  $25,000  is  asked  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  expect  to  use  all  that  ? 

Mr.  £[lein.  I  thmk  we  shall  need  at  least  that  much.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  very  widespread  demand  for  a  more  extensive  effort 
in  this  field.  This  fund  was  granted  to  us  the  first  time  this  year,  and 
so  we  are  just  beginning  to  get  imder  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  how  this  would  affect  the 
domestic  trade. 

Mr.  Klein.'  For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  on  the  statute 
books — ^in  fact,  since  the  department  was  organized,  in  1903 — differ- 
ent provisions  that  the  department  shall  undertake  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  various  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Umted 
States,  and  to  market  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  foreign  and 
domestic,  stressing  the  ''domestic,"  and  vet  imtil  this  year  there  has; 
never  been  any  appropriation  for  the  fulnllment  of  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  the  standardization  of  trade  come  under  this 
section  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  yes;  the  initial 
effort  in  the  division — ^I  think  it  has  already  been  extremel}^  suc- 
cessful— ^has  been  to  establish  contracts  first  of  all  with  existing 
agencies.  I  can  well  appreciate  the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  make 
any  appropriation  for  tne  study  of  domestic  trade.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
to  be  criticized  for  the  delav  in  making  this  appropriation.  It  is  due 
very  much,  I  imagine,  to  the  conviction  here  and  in  the  Senate  that 
there  are  so  many  private  agencies,  such  as  trade  associations  and 
chambers  of  commerce,  thousands  of  them  in  all,  organized  for  this 
general  purpose  of  developing  domestic  commerce,  that  it  might  be 
unwise  to  put  the  Government  into  a  field  already  so  densely  popu- 
lated. The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  however,  for  a  general 
coordination  of  all  those  private  efforts.  In  fact  there  is  a  firm  con- 
viction among  these  very  private  associations  to  that  effect. 

WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL   GROCERY   TRADE. 

The  retail  grocers  organise  and  attempt  to  make  a  general  studv 
of  the  deficiencies  in  their  trade  and  the  wasteful  practices  incurreOy 
and  they  evolve  certain  desirable  processes  of  distribution,  relation- 
ships between  retailers  and  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  manufac- 
turers. They  learn  by  grim  experience  how  domestic  commerce  can 
be  carried  on  more  efficiently.  In  the  meantime  the  shoe  dealers  are 
struggUng  with  the  same  problems,  and  you  have  two  associations 
working  ahnost  side  by  side  without  sufficient  coordination  between 
them. 

•Mr.  Griffin.  Pardon  me  a  moment.  The  purport  of  this  entire 
section  and  the  appropriation  embraced  in  it  seems  to  be  to  accom- 
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plish  something  for  the  elimination  of  waste,  to  introduce  economi^^ 
m  the  distribution  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  in 
the  domestic  trade,  and  that  sunmiarizes  the  whole  purport  of  the 
section  i 

Mr.  Kleix.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  will  you  please  state  how  you  expect  to  secure 
an  elimination  of  waste,  how  you  propose  to  advise  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  a  helpful  way,  so  as  to  accomplish  tnat  result  i 

Mr.  Kleix.  This  is  the  way  we  proceeded  this  year.  We  callwi 
together  the  representatives  of  the  five  big  dealers'  associations:  il 
other  words,  we  wanted  to  approach  the  taing  from  the  consumer^ 
point  of  view,  and  we  took  the  first  cog  in  the  distributing  machinerr. 
namelv,  the  retailer.  We  want  to  fmd  out  what  his  problems  are 
and  wliere  the  waste  really  is. 

Mr.  (iRiFFix.  Then  vou  do  not  go  to  the  subject  of  waste  in  manu- 
facture or  production  here  ? 

Mr.  Kleix.  No;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Bureau  of  Standard*^,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Grifux.  When  you  refer  to  waste  in  this  section,  you  mear. 
the  waste  in  distribution? 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  it;  yes.     That  is-it  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  carriage  of  the  product  to  the  consumer '. 

Mr.  Klein.  Precisely.  Something  like  $37,000,000,000  of  doin»»- 
tic  trade  is  carried  on  m  this  country  every  year;  no  one  knows  ju-: 
how  much,  but  it  is  something  in  that  neighborhood.  No'w,  let  'i- 
assume  that  only  1  per  cent  of  that  is  waste;  that  would  be  $370,0ih>- 

000  of  waste  involved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Tell  us  how  the  waste  may  appear,  please. 

Mr.  Klein.  In  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  caUec 
together  the  representatives  of  these  five  great  retailers'  associatioos 
That  was  the  way  to  deal  with  the  things  in  a  coUaboratiTe  wa^ 
First  we  called  the  retail  grocers  together.  Next  the  retail  dry  eoiKi- 
people.  Next  the  retail  clothiers  association.  Then  the  retail  nani- 
ware  dealers.  Those  are  the  retailers  that  every  citizen  comes  ii 
contact  with  every  day. 

We  discussed  all  of  their  various  distribution  problems  in  a  genen. 
way,  and  they  all  appeared  to  have  certain  outstanding  troubles,  and 
troubles  of  a  very  formidable  character. 

The  nature  of  them  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  for  example,  that  thr 
net  profit  of  the  retail  grocers  last  year,  1922,  I  should  say,  was  l'* 
per  cent.  That  is  not  very  much  of  a  profit.  And  the  mortalit} 
among  them  was  excessively  high. 

Among  the  wholesaleerocers  the  net  profit  was  only  five-tenths  vi 

1  per  cent  for  1922.  We  iJso  foimd  that  there  is  a  complete  turt- 
over  in  the  individual  personnel  of  the  retail  grocery  trade  every 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Where  do  you  get  those  facts  i 

Mr.  Klein.  From  the  nationd  retail  grocers'  associations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  think  that  thev  are  reliable? 

Mr.  Klein.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  pretty  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  mortality  in  their  own  trade. 

^£r.  Griffin.  In  view  of  the  high  prices  which  they  maintain  !•• 
this  day.  do  you  think  those  figures  are  reliable  \ 
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Mr.  Klein.  You  mean  reliable  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  ?  These' 
particular  figures  that  I  give  you,  the  rates  of  profit,  are  based  pri- 
marily on  calculations  made  by  the  Harvard  Business  Research 
Bureau,  which  examined  the  books  of  a  very  large  number  of  retail 
grocers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  it  seems  that  you  called  the  retail  dealers 
together  and  you  asked  them  what  their  profits  were  and  they  told 
you  so  and  so 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  as  verified  by  this  Harvard  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  bound  by  their 
statement. 

Mr.  Klein.  We  are  not,  and  for  that  reason  we  went  behind  the 
retail  association  to  the  Harvard  Business  Bureau  and  we  got  a  check 
there  almost  immediately  upon  their  particular  operations.  Among 
the  most  wasteful  practices,  answermg  your  other  question  now, 
which  was  stressed,  seems  to  be  under  four  general  headings,  as 
follows: 

The  eUmination  of  waste,  first  of  all,  in  the  handling  of  stocks  as 
to  lack  of  properly  standardized  stock  records^  and  the  lack  of  retail 
cost  data;  the  lack  of  proper  attention  to  seasonal  purchasing 
turnovers  and  idle  stock. 

That  is  imder  the  general  heading  of  handling  stocks. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  extremely  slipshod  arrangements  of 
the  average  retail  dealer.  Except  for  some  of  the  big  chain  stores 
most  of  tne  books  and  accoimts  of  the  retail  grocer  are  kept  in  a 
most  slipshod  manner. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instance,  in  the  grocery  line,  whom  did  you  call 
into  conference  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  consulted  in  that  particular  case  this  association 
of  retail  grocers  and  also  these  other  organizations,  which  havQ  studied 
the  details  of  the  business,  as  the  Harvard  Business  Bureau,  and  the 
oi^anization  at  Northwestern  University,  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Did  you  consult  Babson  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  any  of  these  dealers  that  you  approach  object 
to  givi^  you  the  information  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  in  the  main  they  do  not.  In  fact  they  are  more 
than  anxious  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  would  not  be  likely  to  object,  but  they  might 
give  you  misinformation. 

Mr.  Klein.  They  m^ht  do  that,  and  so  for  that  reason,  in  getting 
any  vary  intimate  details,  such  as  profits,  we  called  upon  the  I&vard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  which  has  conducted  a  most  exhaustive 
sTurey  of  the  actual  books  of  some  twelve  major  commodities. 

Mr.  AcKERSiAN.  Woidd  it  be  permitted  for  you  to  go  out  and  find 
.  out  what  the  income  tax  reports  are  from  these  concerns  1 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a  device  that  we  can  use.  Of 
course  our  attitude  is  that  of  constructive  helpfulness;  we  are  not 
interested  in  putting  them  in  jail  or  cornering  profit^srs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  that  statement  is  correct  they  would  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  any  income  tax  at  all ;  and  yet  those  figures  are  hardly 
believable,  for  the  reason  that  canned  goods,  for  instance,  and  other 
such  oommodities,  are  as  high  to-day  as  they  were  during  the  war 
period. 
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Mr.  Kleik.  I  think  probably  the  reason  is  that  we  have  this  gen- 
eral system  of  wasteful  distribution.  Enormous  sums  of  money  are 
tied  up  in  stock  that  does  not  move. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  do  not  think  that  that  can  account  for  the  whole  of 
it. 

Mr,  Klein.  No;  but  it  certainly  contributes  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  take  a  can  of  condensed  milk.  It  sells  to-day 
for  28  or  30  cents,  and  it  used  to  sell  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Klein.  One  reason  is  that  there  are  too  many  retailers  alto- 
gether. We  found,  for  instance,  in  the  examination  of  the  coal 
trade,  that  there  were  entirely  too  many  retail  coal  dealers.  Natur- 
ally, and  the  great  burden  of  those  wrecks  and  near  wrecks  has  to  be 
borne  by  some  one,  and  the  consumer  is  the  one  that  carries  the  bag. 
That  is  the  situation  in  the  coal  trade  and  that  is  the  situation  in  the 
grocery  business. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  retail  grocers  are  carrying  on  business  on  such  a 
narrow  mar^,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  enable  them 
to  continue  m  business,  then  the  profits  must  be  somewhere  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  and  that  is  one  of  our  problems.  We  want 
to  isolate  that  spread  between  the  producer  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  the  profit  must  be  distributed  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  carrier 

Mr.  Klein.  And  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Grifftn  (continuing).  The  railroad? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  the  rauroad. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  commission  merchants? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  the  jobber  and  the  commission  merchant.  The 
great  question  that  any  mtelUgent  person  will  ask  is  how  is  the  con- 
sumer's doUar  distributed  ?  i  ou  lay  your  dollar  on  the  counter  and 
ask  for  a  certain  quantity  of  condensed  milk.  What  proportion  of 
that  is  going  to  be  gotten  by  the  retailer  and  what  proportion  finds 
its  way  bacK  to  these  other  foks  in  the  distribution  endt  Such  an 
analysis  has  never  been  fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Doctor,  for  the  ap]>ropriation  of  this  amount,  to 
justify  you  bureau  going  into  this  inquiry,  I  think  you  ought  to 
show  some  results  to  be  achieved  and  some  practical  method  of 
attaining  it. 

Mr.  Rlein.  Well,  the  first  method  we  would  undertake,  then,  is 
bringing  all  these  associations  together,  to  find  out  what  their  indi* 
vidual  problems  are.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  this  one  I  speak  of. 
of  laxity  in  the  handUng  of  the  stock.  There  are  oth^^  in  the  matter 
of  warehousing  practices.  There  is  a  hopeless  confusion  in  the 
pyramiding  of  orders. 

One  clear  indication  of  their  appreciation  of  this  probl^n  is  the  fact« 
that  whereas  the  Department  ot  Commerce  is  spending  S50,000  on 
this,  these  five  associations  immediately  agreed  to  spend  approxi- 
mately S250,000  in  hoping  xis  to  anal^e  this  same  problem. 

Mr.  Agkbrman.  Are  these  the  associations  that  are  under  a  ban 
at  the  present  time ) 

Mr.  Klktn.  Oh,  no;  these  are  retail  distributing  agencies  and  not 
in  any  sense  involved.    There  have  been  any  number  of      ~ 
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of  the  actual  appreciation  of  the  work.     For  instance,  the  American 
Specialty  Manufacturers  wrote  from  New  York  as  foUows: 

I  simply  want  to  drop  you  a  line  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  you  have  instituted  this  investigation  on 
the  distribution  of  grocery  products.  What  seemed  to  be  almost  an  impossible 
condition  you  have  overcome  by  your  good  generalship,  and  I  feel  that  the 
three  members  of  the  committee — ^the  manufacturers,  wholesale  grocers,  and  retail 
grocers — are  under  deep  obligations  to  you  for  the  way  you  have  handled  this 
difficult  situation.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  any  assistance  our  association  can 
give  you  will  be  given  cheerfully. 

Our  jfirst  problem  there  is  in  isolating  the  sore  spots  in  the  dis- 
tributing machinery,  where  there  is  liSely  to  be  a  waste  in  the 
pyramimng  of  orders — ^for  instance,  too  hasty  buying. 

What  are  the  best  warehousing  methods?  There  has  been  no 
study  of  warehousing  methods  in  this  country.  Wholesalers  are 
pursuing  one  policy  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  policy 
m  other  sections,  and  while  certain  wholesalers  in  certain  districts 
have  desirable  practices,  those  practices  may  not  be  known  to 
wholesalers  in  other  sections,  and  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  warehousemen. 
Warehousemen  in  one  district  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  practices 
that  have  been  adopted  by  warehousemen  in  other  districts.  And 
so  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  an  analysis  of  warehousing  prac- 
tices, having  in  mind  the  waste  that  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by 
extravagant  and  poorly  thought  out  policies  of  warehousing. 

TRANSPORTATION    PROBLEMS. 

Similarly,  in  the  question  of  transportation.  One  of  the  principal 
elements  of  cost  in  any  commodity  is  transportation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  making  a  study  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  A  very  careful  study  of  transportation  costs  and  the 
ratio  transportation  costs  bears  to  other  costs. 

Iliat  happened  to  figure  very  conspicuously  in  the  trade  in  agri- 
cultiural  commodities  of  all  sorts.  Last  year  Mr.  Hoover  met  repre- 
sentatives of  30  different  agricultural  commodities.  He  met  tnem 
in  California  and  they  took  up  the  subject  of  these  different  food- 
stuffs produced  in  that  area.  The  inquiry  was  subsequently  extended 
to  the  Northwest,  and  at  their  request.  The  conference  was  confined 
largely  to  more  economic  methods  of  distributing  those  products 
through  the  Middle  West,  and  at  this  moment  we  are  engaged  in  a 
very  close  collaboration  with  all  these  producres  out  there,  to  dis- 
cover more  efficient  and  economic  methods  of  marketing  their 
products  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 

ytr.  G&iFFiN.  Has  anything  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  think  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  in  bringing 
them  all  together,  toward  establishing  a  common  method  of  distri- 
bution. 

We  found  there  was  an  enormous  congestion  of  fruit  the  latter 
part  of  last  fall,  and  as  a  result  of  the  earnest  negotiations  and 
solicitations  of  our  transportation  division,  woridn?  with  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Associaticm,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  agreed  definitely  to  assign  a  certain  number 
of  cars  a  day  to  the  relief  of  that  congestion. 
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Previous  to  that  time  these  companies  had  not  made  any  suck 
arrangement. 

A  second  arrangement,  which  was  effected  with  the  Missour. 
Pacific  Railroad,  cmled  for  the  allocation  of  an  enormous  number  t>f 
cars,  running  into  the  thousands,  to  relieve  the  congestion,  running 
these  cars  into  the  southern  section  of  California  likewise,  a  devi'- 
which  had  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  called  upon  vour  department 
for  an  allocation  of  cars  to  the  fruit  belt  in  my  (district ,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  cars  were  put  in  promptly,  within  48  hours. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  is  a  demonstration.  Of  course,  the  speed  with 
which  that  situation  is  handled,  in  the  case  of  perishable  product^ 
is  very  important,  and  we  can  look  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  American  Kailwar 
Association  and  such  organizations.  But  we  are  studying  ath 
dealing  with  the  situation  largely  from  the  merchants'  angle. 

Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  up  to  date  there  has  been  n- 
indication  that  the  consumers  are  getting  the  benefit  of  any  savin^^- 
that  may  be  accomplished,  and  it  seems  to  be  hopeless  that  they  i»ii. 
get  the  benefit  of  any  savings  that  will  be  made.  Now,  take  iIk 
simple  matter  of  fruit — apples,  for  instance.  I  paid  10  cents  for  a 
little  apple  in  the  Philadelphia  station  on  Sunaay  night,  an  appl* 
that  you  could  buy  a  few  years,  ago  for  a  cent,  or  at  most  2  cent- 
Here  on  the  fruit  stands  in  Washington  the  same  exorbitant  rai<^ 
are  charged.  An  apple  is  the  most  necessary  of  all  our  fruiti> — th»t 
is,  northern  fruit — and  the  most  useful  in  the"  familv.  Poor  famili^^ 
are  now  absolutely  deprived  of  the  use  of  apples,  by  reason  of  thi- 
combination  or  monopoly  that  exists  somewhere  in*  the  country  t.- 

Erevent  people  from  getting  this  necessary  fruit.     Now,  what  rai. 
e  done  by  your  bureau,  or  any  other  bureau,  in  order  to  detenmr  • 
the  reason  for  this  situation  and  to  provide  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  situation.  I  retume: 
from  Detroit  yesterday  morning,  and  I  can  say  that  I  have  a  lan^' 

Quantity  of  apples  on  hand  that  I  raised  on  my  f ann.  They  are  very 
ne  apples,  the  highest  grade  of  fruit,  and  I  will  be  fortunate  i: 
I  get  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel  for  them.  You  menticc 
having  paid  10  cents  for  one  apple.  We  know  that  that  is  trae 
and  in  many  cases  such  an  apple,  that  you  pay  10  cents  for,  is  n^t 
as  good  as  apples  sold  by  the  producer  in  bulk  at  a  price  somewhere 
between  one-nf th  and  one-^ignth  or  one-tenth  of  ^diat  you  pay  «5 
retail. 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  what  happens  in  the  merchan- 
dising of  that  product.  Somewhere  in  there  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  waste,  in  merchandising  that  apple.    Some  of  it  is  taken  up  it 

•  transportation,  some  of  it  through  lack  of  business  ability  on  tht* 
part  of  the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers* 

For  instance,  take  this  matter  of  special  sizes  of  shoes,  and  special 
models,  and  varieties  of  many  kinds  of  commodities.     In  such  case< 

.it  means  that  they  have  to  be  ordered  in  small  quantities,  an«i 

.specially  shipped  by  express  in  order  that  the  goods  may  reach  the 
consumer  in  time.     The  total  cost  for  expressage  must  be  an  oiormou^ 

:  sum,  and  of  course  the  transportation  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  bill 
paid  by  the  consumer. 
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So  I  say  a  large  amount,  runniag  into  millions,  perhaps  into 
the  tens  of  millions,  is  paid  in  the  way  of  expressage  that  really 
should  not  be  paid. 

That  is  true  of  all  sorts  of  things,  from  pins  to  thrashing  machines. 

We  would  like  to  find  out  if  there  is  some  way  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  can  put  its  fingers  upon  some  of  those  troubles  and 
bring  about  some  corrective  measure  on  the  part  of  the  industries 
th^mselyeB*  Those  men  will  apply  the  remedies  if  we  can  point  out 
the  diseases  and  the  causes  to  soine  extent. 

That  is  one  of  the  greatest  functions  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  believe — the  promotion  of  domestic  trade,  and  what  you 
mention  as  the  test  of  tnis  thing,  what  is^  going  to  be  the  result  to 
the  consumer,  is  what  Congress  and  the  department  is  perhaps 
primarily  interested  in.     Certainly  it  is  the  most  important  element. 

Let  me  take  an  illustra,tion  in  the  shoe  industry:  Certainly  it  has 
not  an  undercapacity ;  if  anything  it  has  a  considerable  overcapacity. 
Does  the  public  pay  a  higner  price  for  shoes  because  of  an  over- 
capacity, the  same  as  it  might  with  an  undercapacity  of  manufac- 
ture or  production  ? 

We  kxtow  what  we  pay  for  shoes.  We  beUeve,  most  of  us,  when 
we  buy  a  high-grade  shoe,  that  we  are  paying  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  we  ought  to  pay.  But  when  we  find  out  the  profits  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  and  the  manufacturer,  it  is  apparent  that  in 
the  system  of  distribution  there  is  some  big  hole  somewhere,  that  a 
lot  of  this  money  is  leaking  away,  and  that  comes  out  of  the  con- 
sumer's pocket.  Now,  if  we  can  help  in  the  distribution  of  commodi- 
ties, the  competitive  system  will,  to  a  large  extent,  result  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  saving  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  consumer 
without  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  if  you  can  do  that,  I  say  more  power  to  you. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  is  worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  presume  this  would  not  be  a  continuing  expense 
on  the  Government,  but  a  problem  which  would  be  solved  in  the  com- 
paratively near  future. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  should  hope  that  we  could  have  the  greater  burden 
of  it  borne  in  industry.  This  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  collabora- 
tion with  industry  and  trade. 

Mr.  Shreve.   i  ou  pointing  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  organizing  them. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  committee  that  this  is  not  simply  an  enterprise  for  this 
year  or  the  coming  year;  it  is  hoped  to  show  tnat  this  is  so  important 
and  will  have  sucn  a  far-reachmg  effect  that  it  can  be  very  well 
followed  up  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Klein.  It  is  at  least  a  matter  which  while  not  exactly  neg- 
lected, has  certainly  been  set  to  one  side. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    INTERMENT    OF    REllAINS    OF    OFFIGERS    AND 

EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  '' Transportation  and  interment  of  remains  of  officers 
and  employees. " 

You  ask  $1,500,  which  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  sir. 
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TRAKSPOSTAHOX    of    FAMILI£S    AXD   Et'FlSCre   OF  EMPIjOTKES. 

Mr.  Shbete.  Next  is  "Transportation  of  families  and  effects  of 
officers  and  employees." 

The  estimate  is  S40,000  and  last  year  the  appropriation  was  only 
SlSyOOO.    What  is  the  occasion  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  Klejs.  This  year  that  fund  was  granted  to  the  department 
for  tlie  first  time — the  small  sum  of  $15,000.  Let  me  tell  yoa  what 
is  happening  to  that  $15,000.  Forty-five  men  are  to  be  sent  out 
or  transferred  this  year.  The  cost  of  moving  the  families  of  those 
men  is  $33,855.  The  cost  of  moving  the  effects  of  those  men  is 
$14,142.  In  other  words,  the  total  tms  year  required  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  families  and  effects  of  the  men  transferred  by  Govern- 
ment order  is  $47,997.  As  ag&inst  that  we  have  appropriation  of 
$15,000.  In  other  words,  these  men  have  to  dig  mto  their  own 
pockets  to  the  extent  of  $32,997  to  pay  costs  which  the  Government 
ri^tfully  ought  to  pay. 

jFor  that  reason  we  estimate  $40,000  as  being  a  reasonable  figure 
for  next  year.  Of  course  private  firms  always  pav  such  expenses, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  Government  should  meet  such 
a  charge.  In  fact  it  is  the  practice  in  all  other  departments  and 
since  tJ^  is  our  initial  experiment  with  that  fund  I  feel  we  have 
done  pretty  well. 

CUSTOMS   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "Customs  statistics," 

There  was  a  transfer  of  $150,000  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  $150,000.  There  was  an  additional  $150,000 
that  was  appropriated  for  the  general  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment of  that  service.  These  statistical  functions  of  the  department, 
that  is  to  say^  the  handling  foreign  trade  statistics,  exports  and 
imports,  were  in  a  hopeless  welter  by  the  first  of  this  year.  On  the 
9th  of  February,  or  around  about  the  first  of  February,  we  were 
in  all  three  months  behind  on  our  statistics  for  imports,  and  two  and 
a  half  months  behind  on  our  statistics  for  certam  types  of  export 
data,  and  it  was  with  a  view  toward  improving  that  situation  thai 
this  appropriation  was  made,  and  the  transfer  was  effected  from  the 
Treasury  and  the  additional  $150,000  was  granted. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  that  an  improvement  was  effectetl 
so  that  within  four  months  after  the  money  was  handed  over  to  us 
we  had  statistics  practically  down  to  a  normal  basis,  and  to-<lay 
the  preliminary  export  figures  are  given  out  generally  11  days  after 
the  termination  of  the  month,  and  full  details  are  given  out  about 
20  days  afterwards,  instead  of  the  delays  of  two  ana  a  half  to  three 
montns,  to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

Now,  in  order  to  keep  that  work  going  it  will  be  necessary  that 
this  particular  fund  be  continued. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  an  unfortunate  clerical  error  in  our 
own  office,  that  $300,000  is  inclusive  of  about  $40,000  for  the  bonus, 
which  ought  to  have  been  indicated  separately,  so  that  that  $300,000 
estimate  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  cut  of  $40,000  below  what  we  needed 
this  year  for  that  purpose. 
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I  say  that  is  due  to  an  unfortunate  clerical  error  in  the  preparation 
of  our  own^  estimate,  but  it  is  one  for  which  we  will  have  to  take  the 
punishment,  and  so  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  not  be  cut  further. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  this  $300,000  does  not  include  the  bonus;  you 
mean  it  excludes  the  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  the  $300,000  in  the  estimate  for  the  next  year 
'v^m  include  the  bonus.     Last  year  it  excluded  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  mean  the  bonus  ?  Your  appropriation 
last  year  was  $300,000. 

Mr.  Klein.  The  bonus  was  paid  out  of  other  funds,  departmental 
funds,  this  last  year^  and  next  year  it  has  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fimd. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  work  was  originally  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  it  has  been  transferred  to  your  bureau? 

Mr.  Klein.  Transferred  to  this  bureau  on  the  5th  of  January,  a 
year  ago.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  that  is  more  directly  in  con- 
tact with  ordinary  busmess.  We  can  not  possibly  make  any  plans 
for  exports  or  imports  without  statistics  and  speedy  statistics. 
They  have  to  be  proiiuced  promptly  and  very  efficiently.  There  have 
been  some  spendid  tributes  paid  to  our  speed  in  getting  out  statistics. 
Here  is  one  interesting  tribute,  which  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record: 

The  splendid  corps  of  men  who  are  at  work  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  others,  resolved  to  meet  the  situation  and  to  do  what  they 
could  to  answer  for  to-day  the  question  which  was  asked  over  90  years  ago. 
(Re  demand  by  a  trade  convention  in  New  York  in  1832  for  better  statistical 
information.)  And  they  recognized  that  the  value  of  statistics  drops  when  they 
cease  to  be  news.  Ever  since  they  began  to  publish  the  figures  they  have  had 
this  in  mind. 

And  here  is  their  latest  answer  in  a  recent  press  dispatch: 

''Within  48  hours  after  the  close  of  the  month  of  July  there  was  given  to  the 
press  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  acted  in  cooperation  with  the 
chemical  experts  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  a  complete,  itemized  statement  of 
imports  through  the  port  of  New  York  (representing  substantially  all  of  such 
imports)  of  all  coal-tar  intermediates  and  finished  products." 

This  kind  of  information  is  worth  while,  and  nobody  can  call  it  belated.  To 
publish  July  statistics  on  August  2  means  the  cutting  out  of  all  kinds  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape,  and  the  hearty  working  together  of  two  entirely  separate  branches 
of  government.  It  could  not  be  achieved  without  unusual  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  pe  sonnel  that  contributed  this  splendid  service,  and  an  extraordinary 
esprit  de  corps  whereby  all  were  inspired  with  the  purpose  in  view.  It  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  doing  merely  enough  to  insure  their  pay  checks. 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  this  remarkable 
service.  We  venture  the  belief  that  the  Department  of  Commerce,  from  which 
the  information  emanates,  as  well  as  the  chemical  section  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
will  be  heartened  and  encouraged  if  those  of  our  readers  who  are  able  to  profit 
by  this  service  will  write  to  Washingon  and  acknowledge  it. 

Mr.  Klein  (continuing).  In  other  woi^s  statistics  are  not  any- 
good  at  all  unless  you  get  them  right  away,  and  that  we  are  now 
effecting  through  a  mucn  more  efficient  management  of  that  organ- 
ization, the  installation  of  better  machines,  and  by  a  general  improve- 
ment of  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  organization. 
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EXFEXSES   IN   COWNECTTION   WITH   COLLECTnCG   AND  COMPIUNO    LIST5 

or  FOREIGX   BrTERS. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Will  you  explain  the  item  on  page  213: 

For  all  necessary  expenses,  inclnding  personal  service  in  the  District  of  C-  ^ 
lambia  and  elsewhere,  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment,  stationery  ani 
supplies,  etc.;  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  officers,  and  emptoyeea,  ete.;  t.> 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  collect  and  compf.'* 
lists  of  foreign  buyers. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  refers  to  our  commercial  intelligence  serrir*^. 
which  is  occupied  hy  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  confidential 
lists  of  foreign  buyers.  The  first  thing  wanted  by  any  merchant  who 
proposes  to  export  is  a  list  of  names  of  desirable  customers,  and  he 
nas  to  have  something  more  than  a  telephone  list.  He  has  to  have 
names  of  firms  who  are  really  potential  buyers,  and  information  as  to 
their  connections,  somethii]^  of  their  facihties,  whether  they  hav^ 
branches  and  whether  they  have  salesmen  on  the  road,  and  how 
efficiently  they  cover  the  districts  that  they  attempt  to  cover.  Hav- 
ing all  that  in  mind,  we  have  been  collecting  for  the  last  few  year^ 
indirectl;^,  and  more  intensely  this  year,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
information  on  foreign  buyers.  We  now  have  files  on  r20.<'M»4i 
individual  foreign  firms  of  this  description,  about  one-half  of  thai 
material  coming  from  the  Consular  Service  and  the  other  half  coniinir 
from  other  agencies  of  ours. 

It  was  this  particular  service  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
letter  read  yesterday,  coming  from  the  Com  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.  Detail^  information  of  that  type  is  absolutely 
invaluable.     They  wrote  as  follows : 

My  attention  has  been  called  so  repeatedly  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  yo--' 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  that  I  am  glad  to  write  and  tell  yn  - 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  practical  assistance  that  we  have  received  from  a'/ 
its  various  divisions. 

The  services  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Division  have  been  particularly- 
useful  recently.  In  one  case  they  secured  information  for  us  which  we  were  tolii 
by  one  of  our  friends  forwamed  them  regarding  a  certain  firm,  thereby  sa%nne. 
according  to  their  own  statement,  what  might  have  been  a  loss  of  approximateh 
$100,000.  In  other  cases  thev  have  given  minute  information  concerning  th^ 
standing  of  firms  abroad,  which  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could  have  secured  in  anr 
other  manner. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  \i'ith  the  operation* 
of  the  commercial  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  carried  on  in  th»* 
closest  liaison  with  them.  The  National  Credit  Men^s  Association 
has  a  man  in  our  office  three  days  a  week,  and  we  get  information 
from  him  and  he  gets  information  from  us.  We  work  in  entire 
harmony  with  them  and  also  with  the  banks.  I  might  say  that  in 
no  case  do  we  undertake  ^o  give  direct  credit  information.  What 
we  undertake  to  give  is  what  might  be  called  commercial  or  merchan- 
dising information. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  publish  lists  of  the  foreign  buyers  i 

Mr.  Klein.  They  are  not  printed:  they  are  circulated  in  more  or 
less  confidential  form,  as  mimeographed  lists. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anv  reason  whv  thev 
should  be  held  to  be  confidential. 
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Mr.  Klein.  The  great  difficulty  in  printing  them  is  the  fact  that 
they  go  out  of  date  so  quickly.  The  department  printed  a  buyer's 
directory  of  South  Amenca  in  1914,  and  m  a  few  months  it  was  prac- 
tically waste  naper,  not  worth  more  than  a  2-cent  newspaper.  So 
we  can  not  anord  to  spend  our  meager  printing  funds  for  tnat,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  these  lists  are  mimeographed.  As  many  as 
required  are  mimeographed,  for  a  particular  trade  or  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  when  the  producer  or  manufacturer  sends  in  to 
you  for  a  list  of  possible  buyers  in  Argentine,  say,  or  Brazil,  you 
furnish  him  with  a  mimeoCTaphed  list  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  We  furnish  Turn  with  such  a  list  as  this;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  charge  him  anything  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Not  a  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  charge  him  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes;  we  might.  There  might  be  some  means  of 
arranging  a  charge;  in  fact,  we  are  considering  some  legislation  to 
that  end  now. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  these  people  ought  to  pay  for  this  informa- 
tion they  obtain  from  you. 

Mr.  Klrts.  You  remember  last  year  we  were  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  certain  chaise  for  certain  types  of  information,  and  we 
have  legislation  which  will  probably  be  before  the  committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  looking  to  that  end.  In  fact,  that 
is  now  under  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  the  bill  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  but  it  is  being  drafted.  We  ran  into  a  number  of 
minor  legal  obstacles  there,  and  they  are  being  smoothed  out,  but  it 
is  the  type  of  information  for  which  there  is  a  tremendous  demand. 

Mr.  uRiFFtN.  And  it  is  valuable  information  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  if  they  went  to  any  commercial  bureau,  and  I  think 
the  Government  ought  to  exact  a  reasonable  charge  for  information 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  How  much  do  you  think  the  Government  ought 
to  charge  for  it;  a  nominal  char^  simply,  or  what? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  say  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

^Ir.  Ackerman.  Do  they  return  these  lists  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  No;  they  Keep  them  and  oheck  up  on  them  and  es- 
tablish their  contacts.  We  nave  any  number  oi  lists  such  as  this 
[indicating].     This  is  a  lumber  conapany. 

I  can  promise  you  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  were  allowed  to  charge  for  these  things  we  would  not 
have  to  come  here  and  ask  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  seems  to  me,  Doctor,  too,  that  this  committee 
ought  to  cooperate  in  the  framteg  of  such  a  bill.  I  think  you  ought 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  to  our  chairman  and  get  his  advice  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Klein.  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  It  is  the  kind  of 
service,  of  course,  for  which  private  agencies  exact  a  considerable  fee. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Because  the  legislative  committee  that  will  have 
jurisdiction  over  it  will  only  deal  with  the  principles  involved,  and 
this  committee  has  to  deal  with  dollars  and  cenf-s.  We  realize  what 
ihis  expenditure  amounts  to. 
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Mr.  Shreye.  I  wish  you  would  state  how  you  are  getting  along 
with  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Klein.  There  is  a  very  considerable  cut  contemplated  in  that 
appropriation,  you  see. 

Sir.  Shreye.  We  would  like  to  know  something  about  what  has 
been  done  with  the  $500,000  that  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  Klein.  That  has  been  cut  this  year  to  $125,000. 

Very  briefly  stated,  this  problem  was  an  analysis  of  the  production 
and  merchandising  of  certain  materials  produced  imder  monopolv 
control  abroad.  We  focused  our  attention  on  four  major  comniodi- 
ties — rubber,  of  which  we  import  about  $169,000,000  worth  & 
jrear;  nitrates,  of  which  we  import  about  $43,000,000  worth  a  year: 
sisal,  of  which  we  import  approximately  $10,()00,000  worth  a  year;  & 
certain  tanning  ingredient,  quebracho,  of  which  we  import  approxi* 
mately  $4,000,000  worth  annually.  These  things  are  puretiased 
abroad  under  foreign  monopoly  control,  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  commodities  of  which  we  are  the  leading 
consimiers. 

Our  efforts  were  along  two  lines.  One  was  to  discover  the  precl*^ 
method  hj  which  the  monopoly  control  was  effected — ^whether  u 
was  an  artificial  monopoly  or  a  natural  monopoly,  as  in  the  case  of 
quebracho,  and  the  otner  was  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  u> 
to  discover  alternative  sources  of  supply,  either  existing  or  potential 

In  other  words,  we  had,  on  the  one  nand,  an  analysis  of  the  infirmity 
the  disease,  and  on  the  other,  the  possible  cure.  I  think  we  ha>t 
made  notable  progress  on  the  whole  thing,  and  the  first  reports  anr 
now  just  beginning  to  get  under  way.  In  fact,  I  was  told  oy  a  dt>- 
tinguished  Member  of  Congress  that  this  was  one  of  the  few  lar<r»- 
sums  voted  for  studies  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  that  showed  result> 
in  a  short  time;  in  fact,  within  a  few  months  we  have  shown  a  good 
deal  as  to  just  what  the  problem  is  and  a  possible  solution. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  labor.  A  statement  was  made  by  » 
prominent  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  press  last  week  that  approxi- 
mately $75,000,000  has  been  saved  by  or  to  the  American  people  h\ 
the  campaign  started  by  this  department  to  offset  the  plans  of  British 
rubber  interests. 

That  figure  is  arrived  at  by  indicating  the  effect  upon  the  price  of 
rubber  directly  attributable  to  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  depart- 
ment to  locate  alternative  sources  of  supply  outside  of  the  Bnti^L 
monopoly.  That  saving  of  $75,000,000  this  rubber  manufacturer  .- 
good  enough  to  attribute  to  the  efforts  of  this  bureau.  And  I  mav 
say  parenthetically  that  we  spent  for  rubber  alone  out  of  that  fund, 
or  shall  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  approximately  $160,000.  >• 
there  is  a  fairly  good  return  right  these. 

Four  field  parties  have  been  sent  out  to  the  major  rubber-produclLZ 
areas,  two  to  the  Far  East  and  two  to  Latin  America.  They  wt-rt: 
composed  of  high-grade  experts,  men  loaned  to  us  at  nominal  salari^- 
In  tne  case  of  the  Brazilian  party,  we  also  had  valuable  aid  from  tho 
Brazilian  Government,  whicu  loaned  us  a  ship  to  go  up  the  Amazon. 
and  a  number  of  experts. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  for  the  first  time  an  exhaustive  survej 
has  been  made  of  the  rubber  situation  in  those  different  areas.    Tv 
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five  you  an  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  field  was  covered 
have  here  a  couple  of  maps  indicating  the  territory  covered  by  the 
field  parties. 

Here  is  the  Latin-American  territory,  and  here  is  the  territory 
covered  in  the  Far  East,  each  indicating  two  parties. 

Here  is  the  route  of  the  Amazon  party  [indicating  on  map],  for 
example.  They  went  clear  up  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  some  3,000 
miles  from  here  to  here  [indicating].  They  covered  that  whole 
stretch,  and  every  single  important  tributary  of  that  whole  river. 
It  is  the  most  exhaustive  survey  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  they  ffo  up  the  river  that  RooseVelt  discovered? 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes,  they  aid.  ' 

Another  expedition  came  down  throtigh  Ecuador  [indicating  on 
map],  and  is  now  up  here.  Our  Colombian  commercial  attach^  is 
down  there  collaborating  with  them. 

Two  striking  results  are  just  in.  This  section  here  [in  Central 
America],  which  is  extremelj  important  from  a  strategic  point  of 
view — ^you  see  how  close  it  is  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  rubber  is 
of  course  one  of  the  necessary  things  in  the  case  of  war — ^is  one  of 
the  most  promising  potential  producers  of  hifgh-grAde  rubber  in  the 
world.  Furthermore,  in  western  Brazil  is  the  original  home  of  the. 
Para  rubber  trade,  and  large  parts  of  it  have  scarcely  been  touched 
in  the  last  30  years  or  more.  Both  of  these  secxtions  are  likely  to 
be  the  subject  of  very  considerable  investigation,  and  private  firms 
interested  in  the  ruboer  business  are  already  making  appraisals  of 
the  conditions  in  each  of  those  areas. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  getting  concessions ! 

Mr.  E^LEiN.  Discussing  them  very  definitely.  We  are  under  dis- 
cussion with  the  Government  in  eacn  case.  That  means  that  we  have 
a  very  high-grade  rubber  ijomediately  available  in  that  territory  and 
it  is  cjuite  unknown.  I  means  an  aosolutely  new  resource  for  this 
very  important  industry.  That  k  the  fine  Para  and  not  the  more 
common  type  that  used  to  be  planted  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
It  is  the  fine  original  rubber  tree.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  rubber 
comes  from  several  hundred  different  kinds  of  plants. 

The  Brazilian  party  made  investigations  in  tne  same  way.  There 
is  our  commercial  attache  alongside  one  of  the  big  trees  up  in  that 
section  [exhibiting  photograph}.  Tha4;  shows  the  practical  character 
of  the  investigation.  That  man  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  big 
rubber  countries.    He  was  loaned  to  us  [exhibiting  other  photographs]. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  have  made  some  examination  of  our  own  terri* 
torial  possessions  ? 

lir.  Klein.  We  now  have  a  party  in  the  Philippiries,  and  they  are 
making  a  most  elaborate  survey  of  Mindinao,  and  they  are  now 
working  in  northern  Borneo.  It  is  hoped  some  very  constructive 
recommendations  will  be  made  there^  and  the  attitude  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  Will  probably  be  the  most  important  problem. 

Mr.  Shkbve.  You  might  put  into  the  record  a  statement  that  will 
be  descriptive  of  some  of  these  interesting  photographs  you  have 
shown  us.  . 

Mr.  ExEiN.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  oi  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  the  appropriation  is  very  considerably  cut  this  year. 
It  stands  at  S125,000,  as  against  $500,000.     We  would  propose  a 
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renewal  of  the  fund  to  attack  certain  commodities  of  the  same  chanc- 
ietf  the  first  one  of  which  is  coffee;  and  we  would  also  undo^ake  th*- 
9ttid^  of  the  tin  situation,  to  which  I  hare  made  reference,  and  possi- 
bly silk  and  a  few  minor  minerals  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  im- 
]>ortant,  and  are  consumed  dmost  entirely  in  the  United  Statesl 

Mr  Sheeve.  I  notice  you  are  taking  out  the  SI 00,000  that  was 
allocated  to  the  Department  of  AgriQulture. 

Mr.  KLlein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  you  any  explanation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Ejlein.  I  presume  that  they  are  going  to  undertake  a  separate 
presentation  of  their  needs  along  that>  line.  That  is  in  their  own 
estimate,  they  will  probably  present  their  needs  for  a  special  fund. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Are  you  not  covering  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  IClein.  We  are  covering  it  pretty  comprehensively  as  far  as  1 
can  see. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Well,  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  study  of  conee  and  tin,  and  the  other  things  you  men- 
tioned, under  the  authority  in  this  section  t 

Mr*  Ejlxih*  Yes,  I  rather  think  it  will  come  under  the  general 
authority  there — 

To  investigate  the  conditions  of  production  of  other  essential  raw  matenal> 
for  American  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Do  you  want  ''maps  and  newspapers"  in  this  one: 
or  is  that  necessary  ? 
Mr.  Klein.  I  thmk  that  that  might  be  well  included. 

collectino    and    compiling    statistics    on    bbstbictions    asd 

bequlahonb  of  tbade. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Now,  just  one  more  item  and  we  will  be  through 
with   this.    Page  216: 

For  all  necessary  expenses,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  elsewhere,  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

And  80  forth. 

Incidental  expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  to  enable  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  to  collect  and  compile  information. 

And  so  forth.  That  is  for  information  regarding  restrictions  and 
regulations  of  the  trade  that  are  imposed  by  foreign  governments  i 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  estimate  is  for  S30,000.  Just  what  does  that 
mean  ? 

Mr.  Klein.  I  thmk  we  have  covered  that  in  the  course  of  our 
gvrations  aroimd  over  so  many  of  the  fimds.  That  has  to  do  with 
the  foreign  embargoes,  foreign  tariffs,  restrictions  on  imports,  etc^ 

Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  You  spoke  this  morning  about  the  embargo  on 
leather  imports  from  France. 

Mr.  Klein.  Yes.  That  fund  you  have  given  this  year  has  been  a 
godsend  to  American  business. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  the  information 
collected  upon  that  subject  and  you  are  prepared  to  put  in  the  record 
all  the  information  you  have  on  traifis  and  embargoes  that  now 
nrevail  ? 
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Mr.  Klein.  What  I  can  do  is  to  put  in  an  outline  that  will  indicate 
the  enormous  mass  of  restrictions  that  has  piled  up  since  the  war. 
It  will  also  indicate  incidentally  the  broad  scope  of  the  work  carried 
on  under  this  fimd.  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the  record  all 
the  information  we  have  on  tariffs  and  embargoes;  that  would  make 
many  voliunes. 

(Tne  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows*) 

ABSTRACT  OF  MAJOR  TARIFF  CHANGES,  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS,  AND 
REGULATORY  PROPOSALS  OP  30  IMPORTANT  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
SINCE   THE   WAR. 

A.  North  Auerica. 

CANADA. 

Import  duty  changes: 

Revised  tariff  of  1914  with  successive  amendments,  effective  1918. 

Rvision  of  duties  by  annual  budget,  June,  1919. 

Revision  of  duties,  sales  and  excise  taxes  by  budget,  May,  1920. 

Removal  of  war  surtaxes,  May,  1920. 

Dutv   concessions   exchanged   by    Canada- West   Indies   trade   agreement, 
August,  1920. 

Concessions  in  duties  by  Franco-Canadain  treaty.  May,  1921. 

Revision  of  duties  and  excise  taxes  by  budget.  May,  1921. 

Agitation  for  marking  of  origin  on  all  imported  goods.  May,  1921-January, 
1922. 

Revision  of  duties  and  taxes  by  budget,  May,  1922; 

Concessions  in  duties  by  revised  Franco-Canadian  treaty,  January,  1923. 

Revision  of  duties  and  taxes  by  budget.  May,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

Modification  of  import  restrictions,  September,  1918. 

Substantial  relaxation  of  war-time  restrictions,  May  and  December,  1919. 
Export  restrictions: 

Modification  of  export  embargoes  and  license  requirements,  July,  1918. 

Substantial  relaxation  of  war-time  restrictions.  May  and  Deceniber,  1919. 

Agitation  for  export  restriction  on  pulp  wood,  summer  of  1923. 
Commercial  treaties: 

Canada- West  Indies  trade  agreement,  August,  1920. 

Franco-Canadian  tariff  agreement.  May,  1921. 

Revival  of  United  States-Canada  reciprocity  project,  April,  1922. 

Revised  Franco-Canadian  treaty,  January,  1923. 

United  States-Canada  Parcel  Post  Convention,  January,  1923. 

Recent  commercial  treaty  negotiations  with  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Spain,  1923 

CUBA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective  with  modifications  on  particular  commodities,  1918- 
1924. 

Agitation  for  tariff  revision,  1922-23. 

Suspension  of  tariff  revision,  April,  1923. 

Proposed  retaliatory  duties  versus  foreign  discrimination,  1923. 

Proposed  authority  for  flexible  tariff  revision  by  President,  December,  1923. 
Regulatory : 

Customs  difiSculties  arising  from  port  congestion,  December,  1921-22. 

Threatened  customs  sale  of  undelivered  goods,  December,  1921. 

Extension  of  clearance  and  reexport  privileges  secured,  August,  1921. 

Joint  inventory  of  undelivered  goods  by  insurance  companies  and  American 
commercial  attach^,  March-June,  1922. 

Notification  to  American  shippers  by  Department  of  Commerce,  March- 
July,  1922. 

Difficulties  in  application  of  new  sales  tax,  1922-23. 
Import  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  effective  1918. 

All  restrictions  removed.  May,  1919. 
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Export  restrictions: 

War-time  restriction  on  exportation,  1918. 
Gradual  relaxation,  1919. 

Meitieo. 
Customs: 

1916  tariff  with  various  modifications  effective,  1918. 

Duty  free  admission  of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles,  1918. 

Constant  agitation  for  tariff  changes,  resulting  in  successive  changes  more 
or  less  sweeping  in  character  every  few  weeks  or  months,  1918-1923. 

Restoration  of  duty  on  foodstuffs,  1919. 

Import  surtaxes  on  parcel-post  shipments  doubled,  December,  1922. 

Revision  of  export  tax  on  petroleum,  January,  1920. 

General  surtax  of  10  per  cent  on  imports  and  exports  for  purpose  of  retiring 
currency.  March,  1920. 

Revision  of  export  taxes  on  petroleum.  May,  1922. 

Extensive  revision  of  duties  on  textiles,  July,  1922. 

Reduction  of  parcel-post  surtax,  November,  1923. 
Import  restrictions:  No  general  import  restrictions  effective,  191S-1924. 
Export  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  many  exports  effective,  1918. 

Periodic  impositions  and  removals  of  restrictions  on  exports,  1919-1922. 
Regulatory:  Imposition  of  5  per  cent  consular  fee  and  problems  of  application 
and  modification  of  consular  procedure,  June,  1922- January,  1923. 

B.  South  America. 

ARGENTINA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Wholesale  changes  in  duties  by  budget  law,  1918. 

Imposition  of  export  duties  on  agricultural  products,  1918. 

General  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  import  duties  (higher  increases  in  excep- 
tional cases),  July,  1920. 

Revised  tariff,  December,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

No  general  restrictions,  1918-1924. 

General  requirement  for  marking  goods  with  country  of  origin,  Noveml)er. 
1923. 
Export  restrictions:  Removal  of  war  time  restrictions  on  exports,  1919. 

BRAZIL. 

Customs  tariff: 

General  annual  budget  changes,  1918-1924. 

Proposed  general  revision  of  tariff  (at  present  tabled),  1919-20. 

Preferential  rate  on  imports  of  certain  United  States  ffoods,  1914-22. 

Extension  of  preferential  rates  to  certain  Belgian  gooofs,  September,  1920. 

Discontinuance  of  preferential  rate  on  United  States  ana  Belgian  gtHxL*. 
January,  1923. 

Change  in  method  of  payment  of  duties,  January,  1923. 

Provision  for  retaliatory  duties,  October,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

No  general  import  restrictions  in  operation,  1918-1924. 

Difficulties  from  exacting  customs  requirements,  intermittent. 
Export  restrictions: 

War  time  restrictions  on  exports  of  prime  necessity  continued  through  191  v 

Reimposition  of  restrictions  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  January,  1920. 

Removal  of  restructions  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  November,  1920. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  treaties  with  Belgium  and  the  United  States. 
1922-23. 

.  CHILB. 

Customs  tariff: 

Tariff  of  1916  stiU  effective,  1918-20. 

General  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  customs  duties,  February,  1921. 

Santiago  conference — proposed  simplification  of  customs  procedure.  March. 

1923. 
Proposed  tariff  revision,  1923-24. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Tariff  of  1913  effective  with  a  few  changes  (including  surtax  of  7  per  cent)  of 

duties,  1918. 
Increased  duties,  mostly  on  food  stuffs,  1919. 
Periodic  changes  on  specific  commodities,  1922-23. 

General  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  total  duties  including  surtax,  May,  1923. 
Difficulties  with  insecurity  of  "To  order"  shipments,  intermittent. 

PERU. 

Customs  tariff: 

Tariff  of  1910  with  modifications  in  effect,  1918-1920. 
New  tariff,  October,  1920. 
Second  revision  of  tariff.  June,  1923. 
Import    restrictions:  Changing   import   restrictions   for   specific    commodities, 

1918-1924. 
Export  restrictions:  Same  conditions  apply  as  noted  under  "Import  restrictions," 
1918-1924. 

VBNEZUELA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Customs  tariff  of  1915  effective  with  various  amendments,  1918-19. 
Further  modification  on  specific  commodities,  1920-1922. 

C.  Europe. 

i^USTRIA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Articles  of  food  generally  free  since,  1914. 

Prewar  tariff  general  in  effect  with  frequest  changes  in  the  method  of  pay* 
ment,  varying  with  commodity,  1918-1924. 
Import  restrictions: 

All  imports  under  license,  1918-19. 

Restrictions  somewhat  relaxed,  1920-21. 

Restrictions  gradually  becoming  less  stringent,  1922-1924. 

Renewal  of  import  restriction  difficulties — close  of,  1923. 
Export  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  effective,  1918. 

Restrictions  removed  except  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  1919. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  Russia,  Yugoslavia. 
Hungary,  Poland,  Italy,  France,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Japan,  Netherlands,  ana 
Belgium,  1922-23. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Adoption  of  old  Austria-Hungarian  schedule — revised  rates  of  duty  with 
varying  methods  of  payment  of  duties  according  to  commodity,  1919. 

Further  revision,  May,  1920. 

Further  revision  by  means  of  varying  coefficients.  May,  1921. 

Revision  of  coefficients,  generaUy  upward,  January,  1922. 
Import  restrictions: 

Restrictions  on  practically  all  imports,  1918-1921. 

Periodic  and  frequent  changes  on  specific  commodities,  1922-1924. 

Renewal  of  import  restriction  difficulties — close  of  1923. 
Export  restrictions: 

AU  exports  under  restriction,  1918-1921. 

General  relaxation  on  most  commodities^  October,  1921. 

Subsequent  changes  on  specific  commodities,  1921-1923. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  France,   Italy. 
Greece,  Portugal,  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Lithuania,  Norway,  United  States, 
and  United  Kingdom,  1922-1923. 

DENMARK. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective,  1918-December,  1921. 
Enactment  emergency  tariff,  December,  1931. 
Changes  in  duties  on  specific  commodities,  1922-1924. 
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Import  restrictions: 

Gradtial  relaxation  of  war-time  restrictions,  1918-1920. 

Agitation  for  control  of  import  restrictions  by  exchange  board,  1920-1921. 
Export  restrictions:  Gradual  relaxation  of  war-time  restrictions,   1918-1921. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  treaties  with  Finland,  Austria,   Esthonis 
Lithuania,,  and  Russia,  1922-1923. 

FRANCE. 

Import  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  with  various  changes  and  exemptions  on  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  1918. 

General  increase  in  duties,  varying  ad  valorem  surtaxes,  June,  1919. 

Abolition  of  surtaxes,  July,  1919. 

Increase  of  duties  by  means  of  varying  coefficients,  July,  1919. 

Periodic  revisions  of  coefficient  system  through  1920-1922. 

General  increase  of  300  per  cent  on  German  goods,  March,  1921. 

Considerable  revision  of  import  tariff,  December,  1922. 

Termination  of  administrative  authority  to  change  tariff,  January,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

Gradual  relaxation  of  import  control,  January- June,  1919. 

Abolition  of  general  control,  July,  1919. 

Reimposition  of  general  control  of  imports,  April,  1920. 

General  abolition  of  import  control — certain  exceptions,  July,  1920. 

Constant  change  in  import  restrictions  on  special  commodities,  1920-1923 
Export  restrictions: 

General  war  export  control  still  effective,  1918. 

General  relaxation  export  control — certain  exceptions,  July,  1919. 

Frequent  changes  in  list  of  restricted  commodities,  1919-1924. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation   of   commercial   treaties  with   Italy,    Spain. 
Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Poland,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Guatemili. 
with  added  concessions,  1922-23. 

•SBMANT. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  with  war  time  exemptions  from  duty  on  articles  of  prime 

necessity,  effective  1918-1919. 
Partial  reimposition  of  duties  waived  during  the  war,  January,  1921 -April. 

1922. 
Partial  abrogation  of  conventional  rates  of  duty  and  restoration  of  duty  on 

certain  commodities,  1920. 
Further  abrogation  of  conventional  rates  of  duty,  June,  1921. 
Periodical  changes  in  ratio  between  gold  and  paper  monoy  for  custom* 

purposes  (from  9  paper  marks  to  1  gold,  mark,  to  several  million  paper 

marks  to  1  gold  mark),  1921-1923. 
Abolition  of  paper  surtax — return  to  effective  gold  basis,  October,  1923. 
100  per  cent  advance  of  general  duties  on  many  manufactured  artick». 

April,  1921. 
Upward  revision  of  duties  on  luxury  goods,  October,  1923. 
Constant  revision  of  duties  on  specific  commodities,  1921-1924. 
Establishment  of  export  taxes  and  export  price  control,  1919. 
Successive  modifications  of  export  taxes  up  and  down,  1919-1923. 
Complete  revision  of  export  tax  schedule,  October,  1921-September,  1922. 
Substantial  abolition  of  export  taxes,  June,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

War  time  restrictions  on  importation  of  all  articles  of  prime  neoeasitT,  raw 

materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods,  effective  1919. 
Successive  modifications  on  and  off  as  to  specific  commodities,  1918-1923. 
First  important  relaxation  on  import  control,  December,  1923. 
Second  important  relaxation  on  import  control,  January,  1924. 
Export  restrictions: 

War  time  restrictions  on  exportation  effective  1918. 

Successive  modifications  on  and  off  license  requirements  for  exports,  1919- 

1924. 
Tightening  up  of  export  restrictions,  December,  1921. 
Relaxation  of  price  and  license  control  on  most  exports,  Mav-September. 

1923. 
Further  modification  of  export  control,  October,  1923. 
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liegulatory:  Difficulties  in  American  trade  arising  from  French  and  Belgian 

occupation  of  the  Rhineland,  February- June,  1923, 
Oommercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  Latvia,  Poland, 

Portugal,    Russia,    Spain,    Yugoslavia,    Finland,    Greece,    Italy,    Lithuania, 

Esthonia,  and  the  United  States,  1922-1923. 

ITALY. 

Oustoms  tarifif: 

Pre-war  duties  in  effect,  1918-^1921. 

Temporary  waiving  of  duties  on  articles  of  prime  necessity,  1914-1924. 
'  Payment  of  duties  in  gold  at  fixed  ratio  for  paper,  1921. 
General  provisional  revision,  July  1,  1921. 
Provision  for  retaliatory  duties,  August,  1922. 
Enactment  of  revised  tariff  with  general  modifications,  1923. 
Institution  of  conventional  rates  of  duty  by  treaties  with  various  European 
countries,  1923. 
Import  prohibition: 

General  tightening  of  license  requirement  on  imports,  1918. 

EiStablishment  of  State  Import  monopolies,  1918. 

Greneral  revision  license  regime — partly  relaxation,  1919. 

Removal  of  import  restriction  discrimination  against  United  States  goods, 

October,  1919. 
Further  relaxation  in  the  spring  of  1920.  • 

Partial  abolition  of  Government  monopolies  and  removal  of  most  import 

restrictions,  January,  1921. 
Removal  restrictions  on  all  Imports  except  synthetic  dyes  and  monopoly 
commodities,  November,  1921. 
Export  restrictions: 

Greneral  war  time  export  restrictions,  effective,  1918. 
Repeal  of  export  concession  tax,  1919. 
Further  removal  of  export  restrictions,  November,  1919, 
Additional  removal  of  export  restrictions,  1920-1921. 
Export  restrictions:  Abolition  of  export  control  with  a  few  exceptions,  June, 

1923. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  Spain,  'France, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany,  1922-1924. 

NOBWAT. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective,  1918-1921. 

Provision  for  retaliatory  duties,  June,  1921. 

Greneral  increased  maximum  duties  for  retaliatory  purposes,  July,  1922. 

Increase  in  practically  all  commodities  by  one-fifth,  February,  1923. 

Increased  duties  on  luxury  commodities,  July,  1922.  * 

Increase  in  practically  all  duties  by  one-third,  June,  1923. 

Change  from  payment  of  duties  in  currency  to  payment  in  gold — result, 
material  increase  in  duties,  December,  1923. 
Import  restrictions : 

Gradual  relaxation  of  war-time  restrictions,  1918-19. 

Reimposltion  of  import  restrictions  on  luxuries,  August,  1920. 

Reimposition  of  general  import  restrictionBi  November,  1920. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  import  reatricbions,  June,  1921;  July,  1921. 
EzpOFt  restrictions:  Gradual  relaxation   of   war-time   restrictions   on    exports, 

19i&-19. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  Portugal,  Spain. 
Czechoslovakia,  1922-23. 

POLAND. 

Import  tariff : 

Individual  tariffs  in  effect  in  different  sections  of  the  Republic,  1918. 

Revision  and  consolidation  into  one  tariff,  1920. 

Further  revisions  of  customs  tariff  (3),  1921. 

Periodic  revisions  by  means  of  varying  coefficients,  1922-23. 

Return  to  gold  basis,  January,  1924. 
Import  restrictions: 

Periodic  and  frequent  changes  in  import  license  regime,  1918-1922. 

Institution  of  contingents  for  imports,  1922. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  control  of  imports,  1923. 
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Export  restrictions: 

Periodic  and  frequent  changes  in  control  of  exports,  1918-1922. 
Substitution  of  export  duties  for  export  licenses,  1923. 
Periodic  revision  of  export  duties,  1923-24. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  France,  Ciech - 
Slovakia,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Australia,    Belgium,   Rumania,   Firt- 
land,  1922-23. 

SPAIN. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective  with  modifications  on  specific  commoditieBy  191^. 

Constant  changes  in  duties  on  specific  commodities^  1919-20. 

Increased  duties  on  luxuries,  December  1,  1920. 

New  provisional  tariff,  May  21,  1921. 

Presentation  of  draft  of  permanent  tariff  for  submission  of  protests,  Ju]^ 

1921. 
New  permanent  tariff,  February  13,  1922. 
Series  of  changes,  May,  1922. 

Abandonment  of  new  method  of  assessment  of  ad  valorem  duties.  May,  1922. 
Conversion  of  all  ad  valorem  duties  to  specific  basis,  June,  1923. 
Law  authorizing  Qovemment  to  make  further  reductions  in  customs  duties. 

April,  1922. 
Duty  concessions  granted  by  treaties  with  various  European   oountrie^ 

1922-23. 
Changes  in  export  duties  on  ispedfic  commodities,  1918-1923. 
Substitution  of  export  duties  for  export  licenses  on  many  commodities,  Jui^ 

1921. 
New  export  duty  schedule,  February  13,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  effective,  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  Import  restrictions,  19^9-1922. 

Sudden  restriction  on  imports  of  wheat  and  difficulties  on  exemption  f'^" 

American  contracts,  November,  1921. 
Export  restrictions: 

War-time  export  restrictions  effective,  1918. 

Periodic  changes  in  restrietions  on  specific  commodities,  1919-1923. 
Considerable  modification  of  export  restrictions,  1921. 
Commercial  treaties: 

Commercial   treaties   negotiated   with    United    Kingdom,    France,    Ital>. 

Switzerland,  Norway,  Germany,  Rumania,  1922-23. 
Abrogation  of  treaty  with  United  States,  November  5,  1922. 
Continuation  of  Spain*United  State9  Treaty  for  period  of  six  months,  Novem- 
ber, 1923. 

SWEDEN. 

Custom  tariff: 

Prewar  tariff  effective,  1918. 

Agitation  for  revision  of  tariff,  1919-1921. 

Increased  duty  on  lu^urv  ffoods,  June,  1921. 

Upward  revision  of  tariff,  March,  1922. 
Import  restrictions: 

Gradual  relaxation' of  war  time  restrietions  on  imports  1918-19. 

Agitation  for  restriction  of  imports,  1920. 
Export  restrictions :  Gradual  relaxation  of  war  time  export  restrictions,  191^1921 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  conunercial  treaties   with   Rumania  ar.i 
Esthonia,  1922-23. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective,  1918-1921. 

General  upward  revision,  1921. 

Authorization  for  retaliatory  duties,  1922. 

Conventional  rates  of  duty  granted  by  treaties  with  various  Eurc^>eaa  cv>i:r- 
tries,  1922-23. 

New  tariff  proposed,  fall,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

Authorization  for  import  restrictions,  February,  1921. 

Imposition  of  further  restrictions,  April,  1921. 

Continued  in  effect  with  periodic  changes  up  to  1924. 

(Prohibitions  general  in  effect  only  against  importation  over  German  border 
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Sxport  restrictions: 

Relaxation  of  general  war-time  restrictions,  April,  1921. 

Further  relaxation  (practicalljr  abolition  of  r^^me),  September,  1921. 

Periodic  reimposition  on  particular  commodities,  1922-23. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation   of   commercial  treaties   with   Italy,    Spain, 
France,  1922-23. 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Import  duty  changes: 

War-time  duties  on  certain  luxury  commodities  continued,  1918-1924. 
Safeguarding  of  industries  act — ^imposing  duty  of  33  i  per  cent  on  key  in- 
dustry products,  October,  1921. 
Agitation  for  special  antidumping  duties,  1922. 

Proposals  for  general  preferentials  on  Empire  goods.  Imperial  Economic 
Cfonference,  London,  October,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

General  war  import  prohibitioDs,  effective  1918-19. 

Sankey  decision — not  empowered  to  restrict  imports — ^removal  of  import 

prohibitions,  December,  1919. 
Dyestuffs  import  prohibition  act,  1920. 
£xport  restrictions: 

General  war  restrictions  on  exports,  effective  1918. 
Gradual  removal  of  export  restrictions,  1919-1921. 
Continued  restriction  on  certain  war  materials,  1921-1924. 
Commercial  treaties:  Negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  with  Spain,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  1922-23. 

D.  British  Dominions  and  Far  East. 

/  AUSTRALIA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Customs  tariff  of  1914  amended  and  adopted  in  1917,  effective  1918. 

Provisional  new  tariff  with  deferred  duties,  March,  1920. 

Deferred  duties  successively  postponed,  1920-1923. 

Periodic  changes  in  duties  on  many  commodities,  1921*22. 

Ratification  of  1920  tariff  with  sweeping  modifications,  December,  1921. 

Reciprocity  agreement  with  New  Zealand  granting  preferential  rates  of 
duty,  August,  1922. 
Import  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  imports,  effective  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  import  restrictions,  1919. 

Wide  restrictions  on  imports  pending  new  tariff,  November,  1919. 

Relaxation  of  all  import  restrictions  except  that  on  dyes,  May,  1920. 
export  restrictions :  , 

War-time  export  restrictions,  effective  1918. 

Changes  in  restrictions  on  specific  commodities,  1918-1920. 

Removal  of  all  export  restrictions,  August,  1920. 
Regulatory: 

Enactment  of  antidumping  legislation,  December,  1921. 

Agitation  for  imposition  of  antidumping  duties  on  specific  commodities, 
1922-23. 

Imposition  of  antidumping  duties  on  goods  from  various  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  1922-23. 

Adoption  of  standard  invoice  form,  1922. 
Commercial  treaties: 

Reciprocity  agreement  with  New  Zealand,  August,  1922. 

Successive  negotiations  for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  1922-1924. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Regular  revision  of  duties  each   March,  of  valuations  each    December » 

1918-1924. 
Sweeping  changes  in  duties — upward  revision,  March,  1922. 
Agitation  for  British  preferentials,  1920-1923. 
Agitation  for  protective  tariff,  1922-23. 
Appointment  of  tariff  board,  July,  1923. 

Imposition  of  differential  export  duty  on  hides  and  skins,  September,  1919. 
Abolition  of  differential  and  reduction  of  export  duty  on  hides  and  skins, 

March,  1923. 
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Import  restrictions: 

Restrictions  on  imports,  effective  1918. 

Removal  of  import  restrictions,  1919. 

Reimposition  and  removals  of  import  restrictions  on  specific  commodities 
from  time  to  time,  1920-1922. 
Export  restrictions:  ' 

War-time  restrictions  on  exports,  effective  1918. 

Removal  of  export  restrictions,  1919. 

Reimposition  and  removals  on  specific  conunodities  from  time  to   time 
1920-1923. 
Commercial  treaties:  Trade  convention  with  Afghanistan^  1923. 


CHIKA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Pre-war  tariff  effective,  1918. 

Revised  tariff,  effective  1919. 

Temporary  surtax  10  per  cent  on  imports  and  exports,  March,   1921,  to 

March,  1922. 
Second  revision  of  tariff,  January,  1923. 

JAPAN. 

Customs  tariff: 

Tariff  of  1916  with  certain  modifications,  effective  1918. 

Temporary  suspension  of  dutv  on  certain  articles  of  prime  neoessitv,  fall, 
1919. 

Considerable  revision  of  import  duties,  August,  1920. 

Further  considerable  revision  of  import  duties,  June,  1921. 

Temporary  duty  free  importation  (or  reductions  by  half)  on  articles  of  prime 
necessity  dr  general  need  following  earthquake,  August,  1923. 
Import  restrictions: 

Import  restrictions:  No  general  .import  restirctions  effective  1918-1924. 
Export  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  certain  commodities,  effective  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  restriction  on  exportations,  1919-1922. 
Conunercial   treaties:  Commercial   treaties   were   negotiated   with   Spain   and 
Austria,  1922-23. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

Customs  tariff: 

Customs  tariff  of  1908,  with  amendments  and  modifications,  effective  191S. 

Agitation  for  revision  of  tariff,  1920-1921. 

Revised  tariff,  effective  December  21,  1921. 

Reciprocity  agreement  with  Australia  granting  preferential  rates  of  dutv. 
August,  1922. 

Termination  of  reciprocity  with  Union  of  South  Africa,  August,  1922. 
Import  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  imports,  effective  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  restriction  in  imports,  1919-1923. 

Certain  commodities  still  under  restrictions,  1924. 
Regulatory: 

Changes  in  conversion  rates  for  duty  purposes,  1919  and  December,  1922. 

Depreciated  currency  surtax,  December,  1921;  March,  1922. 

New  antidumping  legislation,  1922. 

Adoption  of  the  standard  invoice  form,  1922. 

UNION   OF  aOtTTH    AFRICA. 

Customs  tariff: 

Customs  tariff  of  1914,  with  amendments  and  modifications,  effective  191 S. 

Appointment  of  board  of  trade  and  industries  to  investigate  claims  for  pro- 
tection to  industries,  1918-1921. 

Periodic  amendments  and  modifications  in  tariff,  1918-1921. 

Considerable  changes  in  tariff,  1922-23. 
Import  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  imports,  effective  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation,  1919. 

Restrictions  imposed  on  various  commodities  from  time  to  time  and  in  part 
effective  at  present,  1920-1924. 
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JSxport  restrictions: 

War-time  restrictions  on  exports,  effective  1918. 

Gradual  relaxation  of  restriction  on  exports,  1919. 

Restrictions  imposed  on  various  commodities  from  time  to  time  in  part 
effective  at  present,  1920-1924. 
Hegulatory: 

Adoption  of  standard  invoice  form,  November,  1922.  , 

Agitation  for  antidumping  legislation,  1922-23. 

Enactment  of  antidumping  legislation,  1922-23. 

Imposition  of  antidumping  duties  on  specific  commodities,  1922-23. 

New  weights  and  measures  act,  April,  1923. 
Oommercial  treaties: 

Expiration  of  reciprocity  agreement  with  New  Zealand,  1922. 

Abrogation  of  commercial  treaty  with  Mozambique,  1922. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
tary and  to  you,  Doctor  Klein,  and  the  other  gentlemen  with  you, 
for  the  very  clear  statements  you  have  given  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kleix.  I  think  that  the  obligation  is  on  our  part  and  we 
Appreciate  the  hearing  you  have  given  us. 


Wednesday,  February  13,  1924, 

STATEMENT  OF  HOV.  HUGH  S.  GIBSON,  ENVOT  EXTBAOBDI- 
HABT  AND  MINISTEB  PLENIPOTENTIABT  TO  POLAND. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  very  fortimate  this  morning  in  having  with 
us  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  the  minister  to  Poland.  I  am  gomg  to 
ask  the  minister  to  tell  us  something  in  regard  to  the  workings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  es[)ecially  with  ref- 
erence to  our  commercial  attaches  and  trade  commissioners  in  Poland. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  commercial  attaches  are  accredited  to  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  through  the  Department  of  State.    ^ 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  their 
manifold  duties  are,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Gibson.  In  making  this  statement,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  simply  expressing  my  own  views,  because  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  regarding  these  matters. 
I  should  like  to  state  what  I  think  about  them  without  having  it 
appear  that  I  am  reflecting  in  any  way  the  attitude  of  the  l>epart- 
xnent  of  State. 

I  am  familiar^  with  what  happens  in  Poland,  where  things  have 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily  and  very  sensibly.  That  has  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  lot  of  sensible  men.  The  consul  general  and  the  com- 
mercial attach^  there,  without  any  treaty  or  convention  between 
themselves,  have  worked  out  an  arrangement  which  produces  the 
best  possible  effects,  and  I  think  that  same  condition  obtains  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course,  there  are  some  person- 
alities that  render  that  difficult.  I  consider  that  we  have  certain 
perfectly  clearly  defined  functions  and  duties  to  perform  and  there  is 
no  logical  room  for  duplication  or  conflict.  There  has  been  some 
overlapping  because  we  have  not  yet  adapted  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  an  agency  doing  the  thmgs  that  ore  done  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.    Previously  such  part  of  that  work  as 
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could  be  done  was  done  by  the  Department  of  State,  but  when  the 
new  machinery  was  biiilt  up  there  was  no  comprehensive  and  con- 
tinuing action  taken  to  eliminate  overlapping,  out  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  be  eliminated  within  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Department  of  State,  in  my  opinion,  has  one  very  vital  function 
that  can  be  performed  by  nobody  else,  and  that  is  the  mnction  of  prt^ 
tecting  American  citizens  and  American  interests.  That  must  he 
brought  about  by  going  into  the  field  and  creating  an  equality  <)f 
opportunity,  so  as  to  make  the  field  possible  and  attractive  to  Ameri- 
can business.  When  that  has  been  done,  let  any  agency  that  can 
step  in  and  promote  the  trade.  When  that  trade  has  Been  promoted, 
then  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  and  defend  it  at  each  step.  That  is 
something  that  nobody  else  could  conceivably  do;  and,  of  course, 
nobody  e&e  wants  to  do  it.  As  to  trade  promotion,  if  we  can  do  any 
trade  promotion,  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  wants  to  interfere 
with  our  doing  it;  and  certainly  if  there  is  any  other  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  any  private  enterprise  that  can  promote  American  trade, 
we  woiild  be  the  last  to  object  to  their  doing  it. 

In  the  field  we  have  divided  things  up  m  about  this  way:  I  feel 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  the  entire  field  m  Poland  open  to  American 
business;  that  is,  by  trymg  to  maintain  friendly  feelmgs  toward  the 
United  States;  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  discriminatory  laws  or 
tariffs;  and,  generally,  to  make  it  an  attractive  field  for  American 
enterprise.  Then  the  conunercial  attach^  with  his  special  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  markets  steps  in  and  promotes  trade.  When 
that  has  been  done,  I  feel  that  it  is  up  to  me  to  protect  that  trade 
throughout  Poland;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  consius  to  protect  it  m 
their  respective  districts.  Now,  we  have  done  that  without  any  par- 
ticular preliminary  analysis.  It  has  worked  out  that  way,  and  I 
think  the  results  nave  been  so  satisfactory  that  there  is  no  desire 
to  change  that  system. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  produces  the  business,  and  you  protect  and  d^end  it  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  statement  of  how  it  ha.* 
worked  out  in  practice,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  system  that  nobody 
could  object  to. 

Mr.  AcKERHAN.  Can  you  give  us  a  striking  example  of  where  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  rerr 
helpful  ? 

^  Mr.  Gibson.  I  coidd  give  you  a  good  many,  although  it  is  some* 
times  rather  difiictdt  to  do  that  offhand.  We  do  not  have  any 
hard  and  fast  lines. 

Mr.  AcKEBBCAN.  I  mean  to  say  in  any.  particular  industry.  I  do 
not  mean  as  to  any  particular  individual  or  firm  that  has  been  helped 
but  some  partictdar  industry. 

Mr.  Gibson.  For  instance,  take  the  cotton  industr]r.  The  cotton 
spinners  at  Lodz,  on  account  of  the  financial  situa&on  in  Poland, 
had  been  hard  put  to  it  to  get  raw  materials.  Certainly  nobody  in  our 
service  would  oe  qualified  to  deal  with  that  situation,  because  we 
do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  cotton  business,  but  the  commerical 
attache  was  able,  by  keeping  in  conntant  contact  with  those  people 
to  bring  them  into  contact  with  other  people  throu^  whom  m 
need  could  be  met,  with  the  consequence  that  there  has  oeen  a  steady 
flow  of  American  cotton  in  there,  which  would  not  have  come  except 
^-^r  this  man's  expert  knowledge  of  that  particular  field. 
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Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Previously  where  did  their  cotton  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Previously  a  great  deal  of  it  was  coming  from  America, 
and  I  was  ^oing  to  state  that  the  difficulty  they  had  was  due  to  the 
war  condition  and  the  depreciation  of  the  Pohsh  mark.  The  com- 
mercial attach^  arranged  various  combinations  by  which  their  credit 
needs  might  be  met. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Hoover  himself  rendered  more  direct  assistance 
in  that  particular  business  some  few  years  ago  than  any  other  single 
individual.  As  I  recall,  cotton  men  from  the  South  were  in  conference 
with  him,  and  he  oflfered  some  very  helpful  suggestions.  He  was 
instrumental  at  that  time  in  securing  a  conference  between  these 
southern  business  men  and  representatives  of  the  Polish  Government. 
My  understanding  is  that  following,  perhaps,  the  Secretary's  direct 
suggestions,  and  following  the  conference  I  have  referred  to,  represen- 
tatives from  the  Southern  States  went  to  Poland  and  other  European 
countries,  and  did  effect  some  agreement  over  there.  I  think  that 
he  also  undertook  through,  perhaps,  you  and  others,  to  secure  some 
protection  as  to  the  character  of  tile  agreement  that  they  were 
making  with  the  Polish  Government  and  others. 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  Uke  to  bring  out,  and  that 
is  that  we  do  not  work  in  water-tight  compartments.  Very  often, 
no  matter  how  sensible  a  man  may  be,  or  how  expert  he  may  be  in 
his  particular  line  of  business,  he  comes  to  a  point  where  he  has  to 
deal  with  men  to  whom  he  has  no  direct  means  of  access.  Very  often 
that  contact  can  only  be  had  through  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs 
or  the  legation,  and  it  is  essential  to  hare  somebody  who  can  effec- 
tively discharge  tl]^t  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  the  other  man  is  in  touch  with  somebody  with  whom  I  am  not 
in  contact,  and  I  am  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  services  in  getting  at 
the  man  I  want  to  reach,  and  in  that  way  secure  results  that  I  could 
not  by  direct  negotiation.  Therefore,  there  is  a  constant  interchange 
of  services,  and  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  established  between 
them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it,  that  the  Consular  Service  is  very  much  oc- 
cupied  with  a  ereat  many  other  activities  besides  trade  promotion. 

Mr.  Gibson,   les,  sir;   the  consul  is  called  upon  to  be  a  general 

gractitioner.    The  commercial  attache  is  a  specialist  in  a  restricted 
eld. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  I  think  that  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  House 
and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  mere  fact  that  the  authority  of  a  consul  and  the 
authority  of  a  commercial  attach^  may  be  found  in  some  instances 
to  be  overlapping  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  any  friction  between 
the  two  services^  but,  rather,  a  helpful  and  harmonious  coalescence, 
so  that  the  work  that  one  may  do  is  not  necessarily  done  by  the 
other,  although  it  might,  within  certain  limits,  be  done  bjr  the  other. 
Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  The  commercial  attach^ 
system,  on  its  present  efficient  basis,  is  a  very  recent  growth,  and 
we  could  not  aaapt  or  adjust  ourselves  wholly  to  the  system  without 
some  overlapping. 

Mr.  Oliver.  But  the  mere  fact  that  there  may  appear  to  be  a 
duplication  of  authority  to  do  a  certain  act  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  is  a  duplication  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two 
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seirices  to  accomplish  the  same  pwpose,  because  ther  work  toeetfan* 
hannoniousljy  and  where  von  find  tnat  one  is  ei^aged  in  developinr 
a  certain  line  of  woik,  the  other  simply  assists  than  in  doing  it  f 
Mr.  GiBSOX.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  tnie. 


Fkidat,  February  S.  1924. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

STATEMEVTS  OF  XE.  WILLIAM  M.  STEUAET,  DIEECTOR ;  XE. 
FEED  A.  OOSEELL,  SPECIAL  AGEET  IE  CHAE0E  OF  FIELD 
WOSK,  BUEEAU  OF  THE  CEHSUS ;  AED  ME.  J.  CLYDE  MAE- 
QUI8,  ACTIEO  CHIEF,  BTJSEAU  OF  AGSICULTUEAL  ECO- 
E0MIC8,  DEPAETMEET  OF  AOEICULTUEE. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Mr.  Steuart,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any  eenerml 
statement  you  desire  to  make  concerning  the  activities  m  y(»ur 
bureau. 

AOBICULTUBAL  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Before  making  the  general  statement  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estimates  for  the  operation 
of  the  bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  consist  of  twi» 
main  items.  One  is  the  appropriation  for  the  general  work  ol  the 
bureau  and  the  other  for  tne  census  of  agriculture.  The  census  of 
ajgjiculture  is  considered  by  many  as  of  great  importance  at  thi> 
tune;  and  in  order  to  carry  on  the  preliminary  negotiations  properlj 
we  established  a  very  close  relationship  with  tne  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  believe  tht  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  more 
conversant  with  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country  than  any 
other  department  of  the  Government,  and  that  the^  know  what  factV 
shoidd  be  covered  by  the  census.  Therefore,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
conunittee,  I  should  like  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  present  when  you  consider  the  appropriation  for  the 
census  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Shbevb,  That  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  will  telephone  them,  as  we  have  arranged  for  them 
to  come  up  upon  receipt  oi  the  message. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  want  to  finish  with  this  to-day. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  do  not  believe  that  what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
general  work  of  the  census  will  occupy  much  of  vour  time. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Will  any  of  the  woik 
involved  in  this  proposed  a^cultural  census  be  in  any  way  duph- 
cated  in  your  regular  decenmal  census } 

Mr.  Steuabt.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  duplication. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Possibly  not  as  to  years,  but  I  mean  as  to  actual 
statistics. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  the  statistics  cover 
a  different  period. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  send  out  questionnaires  in  this  work,  do  vou 
not? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  The  questionnaire  is  distributed  to  the  eniuneratois. 
who  get  the  information  from  the  farmers. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  You  have  questionnaires  for  the  decennial  census,  of 
course  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Questionnaires  affecting  agriculture? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And   you   will   have    another   questionnaire   if   an 
appropriation  is  made  for  this  agricultural  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Both  applying  to  the  same  subject? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  the  point..  I  have  before  me  a  copv  of  the 
questionnaire  for  the  decennial  census,  and  it  is  quite  an  elaborate 
census.  In  order  to  take  the  agricultural  census  for  1924  within  a 
reasonable  appropriation,  I  feel  that  the  questionnaire  shoidd  be 
considerably  reduced,  and  we  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of 
?uestions  on  the  schedule.  It  is  upon  that  phase  of  the  subject  that 
want  you  to  hear  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased  to  do  that.  Suppose  you  ask  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  assist  you  in  the  perparation  of  such 
a  questionnaire  as  they  would  propose  using  in  this  agricultural 
census,  and  then  vou  can  send  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  Uxe 
committee,  also  the  agricultural  part  of  the  questionnaire  in  the 
regular  decennial  census.  We  will  then  have  the  two  questionnaires 
side  by  side,  and  will*  be  able  to*see  what  you  propose  to  do  this  year, 
as  compared  with  what  was  covered  by  the  other  questionnaire. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  already  done  that.  We  have  been  in 
negotiation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  I  have  here  the 
schedule  that  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  this  census  of  agriculture. 
This,  however,  is  not  in  final  form,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  omit  or 
change  some  of  the  inquiries. 

You  do  not  care  to  have  the  Department  of  Agriculture  heard  on 
this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  not  see  that  that  is  of  very  great  importance: 
because  you  have  charge  of  it,  and  your  plan  has  usually  been  adoptea 
by  the  committee.  I  would  say  tnis,  tnat  there  is  very  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  necessity  for  this  agri- 
cultural census  at  this  time.  I  find  that  there  is  a  very  large  senti- 
noient  and  a  growing  sentiment  that,  owing  to  the  fact  tnat  the 
decennial  census  is  conaing  right  along  in  a  few  years,  and  owing  to 
the  further  fact  that  it  yml  undoubtedly  involve  an  expenditure  ojf 
over  $3,000,000,  it  should  not  be  taken  at  this  time.  It  is  evident 
to  me  that  we  have  got  to  make  a  good  case;  the  people  must  be 
satisfied  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  that  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farmers.  The  census  must  be  largely  taken  hj  means 
of  this  questionnaire,  and  it  is  important  that  we  know  what  informa- 
tion you  propose  to  secure  and  how  it  is  to  be  used.  For  that  reason, 
we  want  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  so  that  we  can  inform  the 
House  as  to  the  exact  situation. 

Mr,  Steuart.  It  is  probably  true,  as  you  state,  that  there  has  been 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  the  census 
of  aOTCulture,  but  I  find  that  there  is  a  great  unanimity  of  opinion  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  is  necessary,  ana  all  the 
students  of  agriculture  seem  to  have  the  same  opinion,  that  it  is 
necessary,  because  they  feel  that  the  census  of  agriculture  for  1919 
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was  made  at  a  time  when  abnormal  conditions  existed.  There  have 
been  so  many  changes  since  then  that  no  one  knows  now  what  tho 
production  oi  a  great  many  of  our  agricultural  products  is  or  what  L< 
the  condition  of  the  farmers  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  their 
lands,  the  niunber  of  animals  they  have,  and  other  important  items. 
It  is  such  an  important  subject  that  I  sm  afraid  the  conunittee  should 
not  depend  entirely  upon  my  advice  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased,  then,  to  have  you  bring  a  witness 
from  the  Department  of  Agiicultxire. 

WORK  OF*  THE   BUREAU. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  have  him  here  very  shortly.  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  require  more  than  half  an  hour  with  me  on  the  other  items. 
For  the  regular  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  the  appropriation  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  1924,  was  SI, 952,340.  That  mcludes  every thino^, 
the  bonus  and  all  other  items.  Our  Budget  estimate  for  this  year  is 
Sl,820,000,  a  decrease  of  $132,340. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Steuart.  With  such  a  good  record,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  items  for  1925.  All  of  the  items  are  covered  by 
egislation  of  one  character  or  another. 

COLLECTING   STATISTICS. 
CENSUS   OF   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS. 

The  Census  Bureau,  as  you  know,  is  the  only  bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  compiles  statistics  concerning  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions. In  many  respects  the  United  States,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  nations,  is  deficient  in  statistics  conceminjg  its  population 
and  industries.  I  will  not  discuss  the  general  subject  of  statistics, 
but  will  get  right  down  to  what  the  bureau  itself  is  doing  and  why 
we  are  domg  it.  The  work  during  this  year  covers,  first,  the  statistic^ 
of  financial  transactions  of  States,  cities,  coimties,*  and  all  of  the 

Solitical  subdivisions  of  the  countiy.  Thjs  is  a  part  of  the  regular 
ecennial  census  of  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation  oi  the  Nation.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  the  people  know 
through  Uie  Census  Bureau  the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid.  It  is 
die  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  that  figures  are 
available  to  show  the  total  taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government, 
to  the  State  jgovemments,  city  governments,  townships,  school  dis- 
tricts, road  districts,  irrigation  districts,  drainage  districts,  etc. 

Every  taxing  body  has  been  covered,  and  we  have  published 
figures  for  the  total  taxes  paid,  also  the  total  amount  of  aebt  out- 
standing at  the  end  of  the  year. 

No  oSier  nation  ha3  such  a  great  diversity  of  governments  to  deal 
with  as  the  United  States.  It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  accurate 
data  for  the  different  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  taxing  polit- 
ical subdivisions.  This  census  is  taken  every  10  years.  The  field 
work  has  been  finished  and  the  figures  publisned.  The  inquiry  has: 
been  more  extensive  than  preceding  enumerations  but  the  results 
have  been  published  much  earlier  than  ever  before. 
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Tied  up  with  this  census  there  is  the  re^ar  annual  census  of 
financial  transactions  of  cities  and  States,  \mich  shows  the  income 
ixi  detail  from  taxation  and  other  purposes  for  each  city  of  over 
30,000  population  and  for  each  State  government.  It  shows  the 
objects  for  which  the  expenditures  are  made,  including  education, 
sewerage  construction,  streets^  etc.  Those  figures  permit  a  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  taxation  in  the  several  cities,  of  the  rates  of 
expenditure,  and  of  the  objects  of  expenditure.  A  preliminary  state- 
ment recently  published  shows  the  amount  expended  in  each  city 
for  educational  purposes  and  the  per  capita  cost  for  this  object. 
This  is  verv  instructive  and  there  nave  been  a  great  many  requests 
for  it.  We  nave  been  flooded  with  letters  asking  for  data  on  this 
subject  for  different  cities.  We  have  had  to  estimate  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation,  which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  land  and 
personal  property,  the  railroads,  pubUc  utilities,  and  in  fact  all  prop- 
erty of  every  description.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  and  we 
have  consulted  the  best  authorities. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  When  will  the  total  figures  as  to  wealth  be  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Thev  are  being  published  as  rapidly  as  the  total  for 
ea<^h  State  is  established. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  When  will  it  probablj  be  completed  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  we  will  publisE  the  totals  for  the  remaining 
States  within  the  next  month.  I  have  consulied  the  leading;  econo* 
mists  and  stavisdcians  as  to  the  best  method  of  computing  the 
-wealth.  We  have  tried  to  get  a  total  that  can  be  compared  with 
preceding  censuses.  Comparisons  that  show  the  increase  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  inclusion  of  items  not  reported  at  previous 
censuses  although  ouch  items  may  be  necessary  for  a  complete 
report. 

CBNSUB   OF  INSTITUTIONAL   POPULATION. 

Other  work  of  great  importance  is  the  census  of  institutional  popula- 
tion. The  field  work  for  this  was  also  completed  durinc  the  year. 
The  enumeration  covers  the  preceding  year,  and  the  schedule  secures 
facts  concerning  the  inmates  of  the  penal,  charitable,  and  elee- 
mosynary institutions  throughout  the  ooimtry.  It  required  a  report 
from  every  penitentiary  as  to  the  number  confined  on  a  fixed  date, 
the  number  committed  and  lischarged  during  the  year;  their  nation- 
alities, ages,  causes  for  which  committed,  etc.  The  census  covers 
poorhouses,  child-caring  institutions,  insane  asylums,  etc.,  and  there 
is  a  tremendous  amoun:  of  detail  data  to  be  worked  up.  It  shows  the 
flow  of  people  in  and  out  of  the  institutions  during  the  year. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  it  because  comparatively  few 
people  realize  the  great  number  of  inmates  of  institutions  that  are 
being  supported  by  the  Govermnent.  It  is  important  to  know 
whemer  they  are  native-bom  Americans,  or  whether  they  have 
come  into  this  country  recently  and  have  been  placed  in  these  insti- 
tutions to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  OuvER.  You  have  completed  that  census  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Please  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  just  a  brief 
statement  showing  the  total  ntmiber,  and  classifying  them  according 
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to  their  nationality,  separating  the  native  Americans  from  those  of 
foreign  birth. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  total  can  be  given;  but  the  detail  tabulation,  tx) 
show  the  race,  sex,  etc.,  is  now  bemg  made,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  can  give  the  figures  according  to  country  of  birth.  There 
were  about  111,000  prisoners  in  our  penal  institutions  on  January  1. 
1923;  and  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  June  30  of  last  year 
about  186,000  prisoners  were  committed.  There  were  about  349.000 
inmates  of  our  mstitutions  for  the  care  of  children  and  adults;  about 
316,000  in  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic: 
about  78,000  in  the  almshouses;  and  31,000  in  the  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents.  There  are  about  5,000  hospitals,  containing 
about  367,000  beds,  and  in  which  about  5,000,000  patients  were 
treated  during  1922. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  collection  of  statistics  concerning  the  number 
of  deaths  and  the  causes  of  deaths  throughout  the  country  is  of  great 
importance.  This  is  required  by  the  act  of  March  6,  1902.  l^en 
it  was  first  started,  there  were  very  imperfect  records  as  to  the  number 
and  causes  of  deaths.  Only  a  few  of  the  States  had  any  records  on 
this  subject.  The  first  thmg  that  the  bureau  had  to  do  was  to 
prepare  a  registration  law  that  would  provide  for  recording  deaths 
and  the  causes  of  deaths.  This  law  nad  to  be  adopted  by  the 
States.  After  it  was  adopted,  a  sufficient  appropriation  was  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  Then  the  bureau  nad  to  make  arrangement 
with  the  State  ofi&cers  to  furnish  copies  of  the  death  certificates,  so 
we  could  compile  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  deaths  and  the 
causes  of  death  in  the  different  States.  That  is  known  as  the  rej^tra- 
tion  law;  and  the  registration  area  has  been  extended  imtil  ^t  now 
covers  about  87.6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country. 

A  greater  amount  of  money  should  be  expended  annually  for  the 
extension  of  this  indportant  work  and  to  insure  the  proper  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  the  various  States.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
sufficient  money  to  devote  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  place  a  list  of 
the  States  that  do  not  maintain  what  you  might  call  a  registration  of 
deaths  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  do  so.  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Arizona 
have  not  adopted  the  law.  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  West  Yireinia  have  adopted  the 
law,  but  are  not  enforcing  it,  and  therefore  nave  not  been  admitted 
to  the  registration  area. 

The  preparation  of  a  uniform  list  of  the  causes  of  death  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  this  work.  There  is  an  international  organization 
to  a^ee  upon  the  various  causes  of  death,  and  the  list  covers  many 
hundreds  of  causes. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  What  is  the  name  of  that  international  oiganization ! 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Interna- 
tional List  of  Causes  of  Sickness  and  Death.  We  sent  a  del^ate  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  this  commission  in  Paris  during  1920  when  they 
had  a  convention.  They  agreed  upon  a  list  contaimng  the  causes  of 
death,  which  was  then  put  up  to  the  United  States  Uovemment  to 
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:>e  properly  arranged  and  printed.  The  list  has  been  printed  in 
ietail  and  an  abridged  edition  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
physicians.  A  physicians'  handbook,  giving  the  causes  of  death,  has 
^een  distributea  to  thousands  of  physicians  throughout  the  United 
States  to  encourage  them  to  report  the  correct  cause  of  death,  which 
Ls  a  very  important  item.  To  illustrate  that,  I  had  a  call  this  morn- 
ing before  I  came  up  here  from  a  man  who  was  compiling  statistics 
3f  deaths  from  accidents.  He  wanted  the  statistics  for  deaths  occa- 
sioned by  automobile  accidents  and  he  wanted  them  in  great  detail, 
because  they  have  been  increasing  rapidly. 

He  wanted  to  have  the  death  credited  to  the  city  or  State  of  which 
the  individual  was  a  citizen,  or  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
rather  than  to  the  city  or  State  in  which  the  death  occurred,  the 
[contention  being  that  it  was  not  fair  to  credit  to  a  city  every  death 
occurring  in  its  limits,  as  in  many  instances  the  fatal  accident  occurred 
elsewhere.  Further,  in  some  cities  there  are  a  great  many  hospitals. 
People  go  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting  well,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  of  them  die  there.  The  certificate  of  death  is  issued  from  the 
-ity  in  which  the  hospital  is  located  and  sent  to  the  Census  Bureau 
From  that  citv.  We  nave  to  arrange  to  make  these  corrections,  so 
is  to  credit  the  death  to  the  place  where  the  person  resided  before 
tie  went  to  the  hospital.  Then,  of  course,  the  question  also  came 
Lip  as  to  how  long  he  must  hve  in  a  city  before  he  becomes  a  citizen 
)r  ^ains  a  residence  there. 

The  statistics  of  birth  are  associated  with  those  for  deaths,  the 
data  for  both  being  assembled  in  the  same  division.  Quite  recently 
the  bureau  has  entered  upon  an  active  campaign  to  secure  proper 
certificates  of  birth.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  great  deficiency 
ji  the  matter  of  vital  statistics.  Everybody  acknowledges  the 
importance  of  these  statistics,  but  there  is  an  alarming  indmerence 
bo  the  establishment  of  proper  records.  The  bureau  has  established 
%  uniform  law  on  births  and  has  been  urging  the  States  to  adopt  it, 
i>ut  not  as  many  States  have  adopted  this  law  as  have  adopted  the 
>ne  providing  for  the  reristration  of  deaths.  The  States  for  which 
births  are  reported  to  tne  bureau  contain  about  72.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  States  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  birth  to  the  mother.  This  establishes  the  record  and 
issists  in  a  more  perfect  registration.  It  is  believed  that  a  mother 
?rho  receives  such  a  certificate  would  refer  to  it  in  conversation 
?irith  a  mother  who  had  not  received  one,-  and  thus  lead  to  inquiry 
vhich  would  result  in  having  the  birth  of  her  child  recorded  and  a 
certificate  issued.  Many  of  the  States  have  not  made  sufliicient 
ippropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  a  law  in  regard  to  birth 
•egistration. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  States? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.  South  Dakota,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  have 
lot  adopted  the  law;  and  the  law  though  adopted,  is  not  properly 
Miforced  in  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
jeorgia,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Some  of  the  States  that  have  adopted  the  law  and 
nade  appropriations  to  carry  it  into  effect  find  great  difficulty  in 
lecuring  proper  registration. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  WiU  you  furnish  a  classified  statement  covering 
:hat,  or  a  statement  classifying  the  States  under  those  heads  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  All  the  States  other  than  those  named  are  enforcii.j 
the  law  or  trying  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  may  furnish  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  States  are  having  ti- 
greatest  difficulty,  but  they  come  to  the  Census  Bureau  with  an  app<-.r 
for  assistance.  They  ask  us  to  issue  the  certificates  of  birth.  Aft*  r 
discussing  the  matter  we  have  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  b1?i^: 
interest  of  the  service  to  issue  certificates  of  birth  in  certain  Stat*-- 
provided  the  States  would  cooperate  by  mailing  the  certificates  : 
the  mothers  and  in  other  ways  meet  part  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  I  thmk  it  is  a  proper  arrangement.  It  viL 
certainly  assist  in  a  more  accurate  registration  of  bulhs. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  intellectually  agree  to  the  Federal  Goven.- 
ment  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  Fedtr.L 
Government  to  arrange  in  some  way  to  get  statistics  of  births. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  There  is  no  question  aoout  that,  but  should  tl.r 
Federal  Government  issue  the  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Such  an  arrangement  is  for  the  purpose  of  esta!'- 
hshing  the  proper  records  of  births.  I  preceded  my  statement  wr  * 
an  illustration  of  how  it  would  extend  the  registration. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  you.     Do   I  xinderstar, 
that  the  proposition  now  is  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  issue  certificatr^ 
in  each  particular  case  of  birth,  where  it  is  required? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  in  certain  States  we  will  issue  a  certifica*- 
that  we  have  notice  of  the  birth.  It  will  be  done  in  those  Stat'- 
that  have  adopted  the  law  but  do  not  issue  such  a  certificate. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM*  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government,  along  :• 
line  of  centralization,  takes  over  the  duty  of  the  State  when*  t: 
State  refuses  to  perform  its  function  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  If  the  State  does  not  issue  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Drake.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  project  or  proposal  f' : 
centralizing  in  the  Federal  Government  the  function  of  the  regist^i- 
tioii  of  births,  but  it  is  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  t*  ♦ 
Government,   through   the  Census  Bureau,   to  obtain   an   accun.* 
record  of  births  and  to  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  the  Goyemm 
in  securing  such  a  record. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  M- 
Steuart's  statement. 

Mr,  Steuart.  I  said  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  n^>- 
tration  of  births.     That  was  the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin,  As  I  imderstand  it,  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  hy 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  at  all  essential  in  order  to  ascertA." 
the  registration  of  births,  but  it  is  only  a  means  of  publicity  on  t: ' 

Eart  0?  the  Census  Bureau  in  order  to  encourage  the  registration  i  .* 
irths  in  the  respective  States.     Is  that  the  purpose  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  proportion  of  the  States  register  births  ar.i 
report  them  to  a  central  omce  ? 
Air.  Oliver.  I  understand  that  he  is  to  insert  a  list  of  those  Static 
Mr.  Griffin.  I  will  ask  now  for  the  proportion.    Approximate  :• 
what  is  the  proportion  ? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures,  but  I  think  it  is  in 
he  neighborhood  of  72  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Over  half  of  them  do  register  births  with  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  do  you  do  about  the  ascertainment  of  births 
other  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  is  what  we  are  advocating  now.  We  are 
,rying  to  extend  the  area,  and  to  have  other  States  adopt  this  regis- 
tration scheme. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  those  other  States  utterly  without  any  system 
'or  the  registration  of  births  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  the  State  governments  are  without  any 
system  for  the  registration  of  births,  but  I  imagine  that  in  all  of 
^riem  there  is  some  registration  of  births  locally.  How  perfect  that 
ocal  r^stration  is  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  IiNKHAM.  What  will  be  the  total  expense  on  account  of  this 
a,ctivity  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or,  perhaps, 
[lot  that  much. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  W'^at  will  be  the  cost  of  issuing  the  certificates,  if 
bhey  are  asked  for  in  large  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  will  not  exceed  that  amount  a  year.  We  will 
aot  undertake  it  unless  the  State  oflScers  cooperate  with  the  Bureau 
3f  the  Census,  and  this  increased  expense  will  consist  of  preparing 
BLnd  printing  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  think  that  it  will  have  an  educational  influence, 
and  that  ultimately  it  will  enable  you  to  secure  better  cooperation 
from  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  that  direction.  We  have  been  spending 
money  for  years  trying  to  encourage  the  States  to  adopt  a  birth 
registration  scheme,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should 
adopt  it.  This  method  of  issuing  certificates  has  been  resorted  to  as 
one  way  of  encouraging  them.  It  entails  a  very  slight  expense,  and 
it  is  certainly  money  well  spent.  Otherwise,  we  would  spend  more 
money  than  that  in  encouraging  them  in  other  directions  that  would 
not  be  nearly  so  effective. 

jllr.  Drake.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  matter  has  been  gone  over 
very  thoroughly,  and  in  my  judgment,  this  small  expenditiu-e  would 
result  in  securing  more  accurate  and  complete  reports  than  would  be 
obtained  to  any  such  extent  short  of  10  times  this  expenditure  in 
direct  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage  and  divorce? 

Mr.  J^TEUART.  No,  sir;  marriage  and  divorce  form  a  part  of  vital 
statistics.  The  statistics  are  associated  with  those  for  births  and 
deaths.  In  the  first  census  of  marriage  and  divorce  taken  by  the 
bureau,  the  work  was  all  done  by  special  agents  sent  out  from  the 
office,  and  it  was  very  expensive.  This  census  that  has  just  been 
finished  was  taken  by  employing  county  clerks  in  each  of  the  counties 
to  give  us  reports,  and  that  was  done  upon  a  per  capita  basis,  the  rate 
being  10  cents  per  report.  That  was  very  inexpensive.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  States  to  collect  these  data  and  a  number  of 
them  now  do  so,  the  totals  being  turned  over  to  the  Census.     Other 
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States  have  promised  to  do  this  and  legislation  to  that  end  is  under 
consideration  in  some  of  them.  To  do  this  we  have  had  to  simphfj 
the  schedule,  but  we  are  collecting  all  of  the  essential  data  concemiii: 
the  number  of  divorces. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  suppose  that  is  the  essential  thing.  The  causes  f^r 
divorce  vary  in  the  diflFerent  States,  anyway. 

Mr.  Stecart.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  expenditure  for  field  work  wl 
not  exceed  S10,000,  while  the  cost  of  the  first  census  ran  up,  I  think 
into  something  Uke  $100,000,  or  more. 

CENSUS   OF   MANUFACTUBEBS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  census  of  manu- 
f  actures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  biennial  census  of  manufactures  for  1921  w*- 
finished  long  ago,  and  the  totals  are  all  published.  The  reports  hav^ 
been  in  the  printing  office  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months.  Tl.' 
delay  in  publishing  the  printed  reports  is  something  over  which  tl,- 
Census  Biu'eau  has  no  control.  We  have  seen  to  it  that  the  totju- 
were  made  public  very  shortly  after  the  last  schedules  were  receivtHi 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  because  ••• 
the  fact  that  those  statistics  have  not  been  reduced  to  printed  torn 
Of  coiu^e,  that  is  libt  due  to  any  fault  on  your  part,  because  vou  hav^ 
had  the  information  strictly  up  to  date,  but  once  in  a  while  we  jt  * 
letters  from  somebody  askmg  for  a  copy  of  the  census  of  manufft- 
tures,  and  we  can  not  furnish  it.  I  wish  there  was  some  way  by  whi«  . 
we  could  hasten  that  work  along. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  wish  there  was.     We  have  done  everj-thin^  «• 
could.     The  Secretary  has  appealed  to  the  Public  Printer,  and  »' 
have  been  over  there  and  offered  to  do  work  for  him  in  the  way 
proof-reading  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference.      If  t:. 
figures  had  not  been  pubUshed  in  mimeograph  form,  they  would  n  •. 
be  out  now. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  think  the  work  there  is  in  fine  shape  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir.     We  are  taking  the  census  ot  manufartu-- 
for  1923  now,  and  we  have  arranged  to  make  much  more   sat'.*- 
factory  progress  than  in  1921.     We  have  sent  out  to  every  mai.  .- 
facturer  a  copv  of  the  schedule,  with  a  request  that  he  make  t  - 
report  by  mail,  so  as  to  save  the  expense  of  sending  an  a^ent  * 
visit  him.     We  have  followed  that  up  by  reminders,   appe^in^  : 
him  again.     Then,  we  have  arranged   to  have  representatives   ' ' 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  different  cities  get  after  the  manu- 
facturers  and  urge   them   to  make   their  reports.     They  call   r. 
manufacturers  by  telephone  and  by  personal  contact  arran^  to  ha^ 
the  reports  mailed.     I  think  that  up  to  date  we  have  received  sii. 
the  1st  of  January  about  70,000  of  these  reports.     To  complete  ;L 
census  we  will  receive  about  225,000.     They  are  now  coming  ir.: 
the  office  at  the  rate  of  2,500  or  3,500  per  day.     If  we  can  keep  iL?' 
up,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  census  within  the  appropnati*  z 
It  not,  it  will  lap  over  into  next  year,  and  we  will  have  to  use  a  poru  i 
of  next  year's  appropriation.     The  spirit  with  which   the   manu- 
facturers and  commercial  organizations  have  cooperateil  with  '> 
is  very  commendable,  and  has  reduced  the  expense  of  the  work. 
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Mr.  Shbeye.  That  is  fine  work.  We  had  that  matter  up  last 
year,  and  it  was  your  thought  at  that  time  that  the  chambers  of 
commerce  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  have  been  doing  very  nicely. 

In  addition  to  that — and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  in  too  much 
detail — ^we  have  been  carrying  on  the  regular  work  in  connection 
with  tobacco,  cotton,  oils,  fats,  leather  production  and  leather 
products.  These  reports  have  come  out  on  time  during  the  entire 
year. 

COTTON   STATISTICS. 

We  also  have  the  statistics  of  cotton  ginned,  consumption,  stocks, 
and  spindles. 

Mr.  Agkerman.  To  how  many  cotton  manufacturers  do  you  send 
out  circulars  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  send  it  to  every  cotton  manufacturer,  every 
ginnery,  and  cotton  warehouse.  There  are  about  25;O00  establish- 
ments canvassed  for  these  reports. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  you  send  them  direct  from  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  send  them  direct  from  the  department.  There 
are  20,000  dinners  who  make  reports  during  the  ginning  season.  A 
number  of  oills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  at  this  session  to 
change  this  work,  but  we  have  been  going  along  under  the  old  laws. 

In  addition  to  alf  of  this,  we  have  the  reg[ular  industrial  statistics 
showing  the  production  of  all  of  the  leading  industries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Just  a  word  about  the  cotton  situation:  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  it  last  year,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  census  proceeded  last  year  in  its  regular  normal 
way,  as  it  had  done  before. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  duplication  between 
you  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  even  closer  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  year  than  we  had  last  year  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  duplication. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  the  matter  of  cotton,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
makes  no  estimates  whatever,  but  simply  submits  the  actual  figures  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yours  is  very  valuable  information  because  it  is 
reliable,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  presume,  that  you  go  along 
with  it.     Yet  some  thought  last  year  that  we  might  dispense  with  it. 

RECLASSIFICATION   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  have  many  appeals  on  the  part  of  your  em- 
ployees to  the  Reclassification  Boara? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  there  have  been  a  ^eat  manjr  appeals  and 
applications  made  to  the  Personnel  Classification  Board  in  tne  matter 
of  salaries  of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  take  it  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  you  to  estimate  trie  amount  of  money  necessary 
to  pay  salaries  on  account  of  the  change  effective  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  have  estimated  for  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  could  not  make  an  exact  estimate? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  not  an  exact  estimate. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  these  appeals  originate  in  your  department  ? 
Do  they  originate  with  the  indiriduals? 

Mr.  Steuaet.  They  have  permission  from  the  department  to 
make  appeals. 

Mr.  Drake.  The  right  of  appeal  is  given  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  practice  obtains  in  the  various  bureaus,  or  just 
how  much  latitude  is  given  the  clerks  in  the  matter  of  appeals  ?  If  an 
employee  is  dissatisfied,  can  he,  at  his  own  instance,  make  an  appeal, 
or  now  is  that  handled  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  There  is  some  uncenainty  in  the  r^ulations,  but  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  we  have  provided  that  the  appeal  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  bureau  head  and  then  through  ihe  Secretary  of  the 
department.  Each  case  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  it  is  forwarded 
either  with  approval  or  withoub  approval. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Do  you  let  the  darks  know  what  the  ratings  are  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  They  have  all  been  announced  to  evervbodv. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Each  employee  knows  the  grade  in  which  fie  has  been 
placed  in  the  various  classifications  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  records  in  the  Census  Bureau,  so  far  as  thev 
relate  to  the  standing  of  the  employees,  may  be  examined  by  thiis 
employee  and  have  been  consulted  in  connection  with  the  i4>peals. 

FOR     TRANSCRIPTS     OF     BIRTH    AND     DEATH     RECORDS,     PIECE-PRICE 

PAYMENTS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Mr.  Steuart,  there  is  an  item  on  page  221  of  the  biU 
of  $102,000  '^for  transcripts  of  birth  and  death  records,  piece-price 
pavments.''     Will  vou  state  just  what  that  is  for? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Tnat  is  the  amoimt  we  estimate  will  be  required 
to  pay  for  the  copies  of  the  birth  and  death  certificates  that  we  will 
obtain  from  State  registrars.  The  State  certificates  are  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  3  cents  for  each  correctly  prepared  certificate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  amount  is  paid  to  what  States  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  amount  is  paid  for  the  certificates  furnished 
by  the  health  officers  in  the  r^stration  States.  By  registration 
States  I  mean  those  States  that  have  adopted  the  uniform  regis* 
tration  law. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  cover  anv  of  those  States  where  the  r^gistra- 
tration  law  has  not  been  adopted.? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  from  those  States  you  have  no  certificates 
whatevOT  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  are  no  statistics  compiled  in  those  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  have  no  reports  from  them  t 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  States  did  you  say  are  without  registim- 
tion  laws,  or  fail  to  make  reports  t 

Mr.  Steuart.  lliere  are  18  of  them. 

I  see  that  the  gentlemen  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
here.  You  will  remember  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the 
scope  of  the  census  of  agriculture  and  the  advisability  of  coUectins: 
detailed  information  concerning  certain  subjects,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  forms  and  schedmes  that  woula  be  used  in  the  next 
^ensus  of  agriculture. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  worked  out  your  forms  ? 
Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

CENSUS   OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  proceed  now  with  the  consideration  of  the 
census  for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  order  to  jget  the  record  straight  I  wish  to  say  that  this  first 
appeared,  I  think,  alon^  about  1909,  and  the  first  recommendation 
y^Bs  made  in  the  legislative  appropriation  act  of  March  4,  1915, 
axnoimting  to  $2,286,100,  and  that  went  out  in  that  Congress.  Later, 
in  the  act  of  March  3,  1919,  the  following  section  was  carried: 

Sec.  31.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  once  every  ten  years  thereafter,  a  census  of  agriculture,  and  livestock,  which 
shall  show  the  acreage  of  farm  land,  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops,  and  the 
number  and  value  of  domestic  animals  on  the  farms  and  ranges  of  the  country. 
The  schedule  employed  in  this  census  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  Such  census  shall  be  taken  as  of  the  first  day  of  January  and  shall 
relate  to  the  preceding  calendar  year.  The  Director  of  the  Census  may  appoint 
enumerators  or  special  agents  for  the  purpose  of  this  census  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  pernuinent  census  act. 

That  is  the  law. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  CLYDE  MAEQUIS,  AGTINO  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BTJBEAU  OF  AGBICVLTUEAL  ECOHOMICS  IN  THE  DEPAET- 
MSNT  OF  AORICULTURE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  first,  the  necessity  for  this 
proposed  census  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Marquis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  interested  in  the  agricultural  census  because  it  is  the  basis  of 
a  great  deal  of  work  that  we  do,  and  furnishes  the  basis  of  statistics 
upon  which  we  base  crop  reports,  prepare  a  great  deal  of  our  market 
information,  make  studies  of  farm  management  and  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  studies  of  questions  of  farm  finance,  <|uestions  of  agricul- 
tural  cooperative  organizations,  and  other  studies  that  involve  an 
accurate  Knowledge  as  to  what  situation  exists  in  the  agricultural 
communities. 

A  representative  of  the  departm^at,  I  beUeve  from  the  Secretary's 
office,  appeared  on  the  subject  and  supported  it  before  the  Budget 
Bureau,  and  I  can  say  that  is  has  the  support  of  the  entire  depart- 
naent.  Those  bureaus  interested  in  the  census  have  a  committee,  of 
which  Doctor  Gray,  who  is  present,  is  chairman,  which  correlates 
the  interests  we  have  in  the  census  in  the  various  bureaus. 

I  speak  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  crop  report  service,  with  studies  of  farm  organization 
and  farm  management  and  farm  finance,  and  agricultural  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we  feel  that  there  is  particularly 
urgent  need  at  this  time  for  an  agricultural  census  at  the  end  of  the 
5-year  period,  between  the  regular  10-year  census  periods.  In  the 
first  place,  the  census  of  1920  was  taken  at  a  time  of  readjustment 
under  after-war  conditions,  which  were  certainly  very  abnormal,  and 
during  trends  and  tendencies  which  we  are  endeavoring  in  every  way 
to  study  in  detail  and  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  and  what  the 
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real  effect  of  war  on  agriculture  is,  and  as  to  what  could  be  done  t<> 
adjust  and  meet  the  forthcoming  conditions,  and  to  plan  a  long-time 
as  well  as  an  emergency  agricultural  program. 

We  feel  that  changes  have  taken  place  so  rapidly  that  a  complete 
census  once  in  10  years  is  not  often  enough  to  adjust  our  regular  Das«« 
The  figures  of  the  regular  census  are  not  published  as  quickly  as  it  is 
expected  that  the  fi^ires  of  a  census  oh  a  5*year  base  would  be  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  any  assurance  of  that?  Take  the  case  of 
the  census  in  regard  to  manuf  actiures.  That  is  taken  every  two  years. 
and  the  actual  results  are  not  had  until  they  are  ready  to  start  the 
next  census.  Do  you  think  you  could  speed  up  your  agricultttral 
census  in  time  to  give  us  the  information  when  we  really  want  it ! 
I  am  not  blaming  tne  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  any  way,  because  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  completed  all  their  work  on  time;  but  the 
trouble  is  getting  it  printed  afterwards.  Do  you  think  if  we  give 
you  the  money  for  an  agricultural  census  that  some  time  within  the 
next  10  years  you  would  be  able  to  get  it  out  in  a  form  so  that  the 
farmers  would  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  Well,  I  think  that  a  special  census  on  agriculture 
at  this  time  would  not  take  longer  than  the  ordinary  normal  census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  want  to  have  some  assiu-ance  that  it  is  going  i4» 
be  available  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  imderstand  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  what  activities  Vi'U 
expect  to  cover,  and  I  wish  you  would  make  a  comparison  betwet- n 
the  work  of  thiia  census  and  the  work  of  the  decennial  census.  I; 
might  be  well,  if  you  use  a  questionnaire,  to  send  copies  to  the  com* 
mittee  so  we  may  know  if  you  propose  to  do  exactly  the  same  work 
now  that  you  have  been  doing  under  the  decennial  census,  or  if  it  i^- 
different,  to  say  so;  and  if  there  is  any  difference  between  the  two. 
anv  lines  of  demarcation. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  When  is  it  proposed  or  when  do  you  estimate  that 
these  reports  on  this  a^iculturai  census  will  be  issued  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  That  is  a -question  that  I  will  have  to  refer  to  the 
Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  census  of  agriculture  will  cover  the  present 
year,  1924,  so  the  work  of  collecting  the  information  will  not  b* 
started  until  after  the  end  of  this  vear,  January  1,  next.  We  propose 
to  put  everv  available  man  on  that  work.  We  will  not  be  encum- 
bered by  the  regular  census  of  population,  manufactures,  mining. 
irrigation  or  dramage,  and  every  employee  will  go  on  the  census  i»f 
agriculture,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  finish  the  enumeration 
before  the  farmers  begin  planting  their  crops  for  1925;  and  if  we  d<* 
that  the  figures  are  gomg  to  be  piibhshed  during  the  following  summer 
and  fall. 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  principal  reasons  why 
we  are  interested  in  an  agricultural  census,  and  then  go  further  into 
detail  as  the  questions  may  arise. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  use  we  make  of  the  census,  aiui  the 
agricultural  industry  as  a  whole  makes  of  it,  is  as  a  basis  far  cn^p 
reporting  and  livestock  reporting,  that  is  the  crop  estimates  that  are 
bemg  made. 
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That  estimate,  in  the  periods  between  censuses,  is  based  upon 
reports  of  our  county  reporters,  our  State  statisticians,  and  others, 
and  not  on  a  basis  oi  an  actual  farm-to-farm  coimt.  Then,  at  each 
time  when  a  census  is  available  we  check  back  those  figures  to  see 
how  acciffately  the  estimates  are  being  made,  and  correct  them, 
either  up  or  down,  to  that  basis. 

In  the  past  we  nave  had  that  base  once  in  10  years,  and  our  crop 
estimates  nave  had  to  go  along  during  the  intervening  period  without 
an  accurate  correction  based  on  actual  census  coimt. 

The  work  in  crop  reporting  has  been  extensive  until  it  now  covers 
some  seventy-odd  farm  products.  We  have  to  have  specialized 
reporters  for  this,  and  it  is  very  important  that  they  be  corrected  as 
often  as  possible  to  a  base  that  will  show  a  farm-to-farm  count. 

The  census  of  1920  was  taken  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  so 
disturbed  that  we  do  riot  feel  the  results  reflect  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  was  an  after-war  condition  that  was  not  normal. 

Mr.  Marquis.  We  feel  that  the  census  at  this  time  will  be  able  to 
correct  the  base  for  these  reports  and  make  them  much  more  highly 
accurate.  I  may  say  that  there  is  meeting  to-day  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  an  advisory  committee  on  grain  crop  reports  repre- 
senting .the  grain  producers  and  the  trade,  going  over  the  whole 
question  of  the  gram  crop  reporting  to  improve  it  and  make  it  more 
accurate. 

One  of  the  things  they  will  consider  will  be  the  usefulness  of  census 
figures  as  a  basis  of  this  work.  About  a  month  ago  we  had  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  cotton  crop  reports,  and  among  other  things 
they  emphasized  the  need  of  a  census  to  correct  the  base  on  which 
these  reports  were  made. 

Mr;  Shreve.  They  were  making  some  basis  of  estimates,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Marquis.  They  were  considering  the  time  and  character  of 
the  estimate  we  make. 

Now,  the  census,  of  course,  is  a  more  complete  count  than  any  we 
can  make  through  crop  reports.  At  the  most  we  have  less  than 
200,000  crop  reporters  reporting  on  the  subject,  and  the  census,  of 
course,  includes  returns  from  every  farm.  Consequently  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  is  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  not  estimting  on  crop  returns  sort  of  a  speculative 
thing  anyhow  ?    You  can  not  get  down  to  actual  conditions,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  We  get  down  to  facts  as  close  as  we  can  and  the 
percentage  of  error  is  so  small  that  in  most  cases  it  is  negligible. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  is  the  necessity  of  an  estimate  in  the  cotton 
business,  for  instance  ?  Why  not  wait  imtil  the  cotton  is  ginned  in 
the  fiJl  and  we  will  know  just  how  much  cotton  there  is. 

Mr.  Marquis.  Because  the  trade  and  everybody  interested  in  the 
trade  wants  to  know  what  is  the  probable  outcome.  Until  the  time 
when  the  Government  took  up  crop  reporting  it  rested  entirely  on 
private  agencies.  Private  agencies  womd  maKe  estimates  on  what- 
ever information  they  had.  That  was  a  market  influence.  Some- 
times it  would  be  favorable  to  the  farmer  and  sometimes  favorable 
to  the  buyer  of  cotton  goods.  Now  the  effort  to  get  a  more  complete 
crop  reporting  service  is  to  come  from  a  disinterested  scientific 
organization,  the  estimate  of  what  is  the  probable  ourcome,  so  as  to 
determine  the  method  of  orderly  marketing,  whether  we  are  going  to 
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have  a  larger  supply  or  a  smaller  supply,  which  tends  to  stabilize 
prices  throughout  the  year. 

Excessive  fluctuations  in  prices  will  be  prevented,  and  exce^ve 
fluctuations  means  a  loss  to  everybody  concerned,  when  they  continue. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  the  great  value  of  an  accurate  estimate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Marquis.  Another  reason  that  we  need  a  census  is  that  now 
we  need  more  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  financial 
status  of  farmers.  You  know  the  disturbance  and  the  general  agi- 
tation over  the  condition  of  agricultiu'e.  The  northwestern  situation 
is  being  discussed  at  this  time.  The  conference  held  at  the  call  of 
the  President  last  week  is  a  case  in  point.  They  want  to  know  w^hat 
is  the  actual  status  of  the  farmers  of  these  Northwestern  States.  We 
make  general  surveys,  hasty  surveys,  but  nothing  short  of  a  fann-t<^ 
farm  census  will  djsclose  tne  true  situation.  ]Sow,  they  are  laying 
the  basis  for  a  plan  for  a  more  stable  apiculture,  a  plan  for  a  policv 
that  can  be  followed  during  a  period  of  years  in  the  area.  An  agri- 
cultural census  showing  exactly  what  the  condition  is  on  those  various 
farms  will  give  the  base  for  making  such  a  poUcy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  establish  a  better  system  of  diversification  i 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes ;  of  diversification.  It  will  show  us,  for  instance. 
what  is  the  true  situation  regarding  new  lands  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, what  the  problem  of  crop  distribution  is  there,  what  the  live- 
stock situation  is  ,and  what  is  the  real  agricultural  situation  there,  so 
that  we  can  determine  then  what  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment in  educatinjg,  and  the  policy  of  the  States  in  educating,  to  get 
onto  a  stable  agnculture  that  will  prevent  the  disasters  in  the  future 
that  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Northwest. 

This  information  as  to  the  financial  status  of  farmers  and  valuation 
is  something  that  Doctor  Gray  knows  more  about  than  I  do.  He  is 
in  charge  of  that  sort  of  work  in  the  department  and  I  hope  he  may 
speak  about  it  in  a  moment. 

Then  there  have  been  numerous  changes  on  farm  tenures,  that  is. 
the  movement  of  tenants,  the  movement  of  different  classes  of  farm 
laborers.  You  have  noted  the  laige  movement  of  ne^ro  farmers  from 
the  South  into  the  North.  We  now  see  evidence  of  a  return  move- 
ment. That  is  taking  place  rapidly,  and  it  may  be  to  a  hxge  extent 
over  with  by  the  time  we  would  liave  another  10-year  census.  But 
it  needs  to  be  measured  at  this  time  by  a  farm-to-farm  survey  in 
order  to  show  what  infiuence  it  has  had  on  the  southern  fanners* 
situation.  If  his  labor  is  leaving  him  in  large  numbers  permanently, 
then  he  faces  the  situation  of  labor  shortage. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  these  farm  laborers  going  North  to  farms 
or  to  factories?  The  farm  census  would  show  on  the  labor  side 
whether  or  not  they  were  reported  in  northern  agriculture. 

Then  the  question  of  the  values  of  farms  and  permanent  property 
as  a  basis  for  making  stable  plans  for  the  farm  miancing  is  a  matter 
of  importance. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  Mr.  Marquis,  before  you  explain  further  this 

{»oint,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  enumerate  just  what  in- 
ormation  you  propose  to  collect,  so  as  to  get  it  seriatim.  The  in- 
formation that  1  presume  you  would  seek  to  obtain  would  be,  first,  the 
area  under  cultivation,  the  area  in  forest,  imcultivated  land;  the 
number  of  owners,  the  amount  of  mortgages  on  the  land,  etc.  Is  is 
not  along  those  lines  that  you  wUl  proceed? 
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Mr.  Marquis.  Yes,  sir.  The  tentative  outline  for  the  agricul- 
tural schedule  shows  by  its  heading  what  you  have  in  na^ind. 

First,  the  matter  of  fann  tenure.  How  many  acres  of  this  farm 
do  you  own;  how  many  acres  do  you  rent?  Acres  operated  for 
others  as  a  hired  manager.  *  Questions  of  that  kind. 

Then,  the  farm  acreage.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  all  lands, 
the  total  number  of  acres  of  improved  lands,  the  total  number  of 
acres  of  woodland  on  the  farm;  other  unimproved  lands. 

Then,  third,  the  question  of  farm  value;  the  total  value  of  the 
farm;  the  price  at  which  it  would  sell;  the  value  of  buildings;  the 
value  of  dwellings.  We  are  interested  to  know  what  investment 
has  been  made  in  agriculture  during  this  period,  and  what  portion 
of  that  is  an  increased  cost  that  agriculture  must  consider. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  also  go  into  the  cost  of  the  implements  on 
the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Mabquis.  The  value  of  implements  and  machinery  is  covered 
here. 

Then  the  farm  encumbrances;  if  they  own  all  or  part  of  the  farm. 

Then  farm  expenses.  Here  is  a  point  that  is  of  great  importance. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  statements  made  concerning  what  were 
farmers'  profits  and  what  were  their  expenses.  Now,  we  have  made 
surveys  in  limited,  specific  areas.  We  have  made  surveys  by  selective 
representatives  in  scattered  areas.  But  we  have  no  information  on 
a  large  number  of  individual  farms  to  show  what  farm  expenses  really 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Then  the  question  of  drainage  and  the  uses  of  land  on  the  farm,  and 
the  uses  to  which  the  land  is  put. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  the  nature  of  the  crops  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes;  the  nature  of  the  crops.  You  can  see  how  we 
would  use  that  in  crop  estimates.  We  would  know  accurately  for  a 
county  and  for  a  township  how  much  land  was  improved,  how  much 
could  be  put  into  a  given  crop.  Therefore,  if  we  get  a  crop  estimate 
that  estimates  more  acres  than  there  are,  we  know  that  is  wrong  and 
must  be  corrected. , 

These  estimates,  of  course,  are  based  on  the  estimates  of  the  town- 
ship reporters,  and  no  man  can  tell  exactly  how  many  acres  of  a  given 
crop  are  in  a  community.     The  census  wdl  give  that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Are  you  going  to  have  any  statistics  regarding 
the  number  of  farmers  that  pay  income  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  That  is  hardly  in  the  province  of  the  agricultural 
census. 

Then,  taking  up  live  stock 

Mr.  Griffin.  While  on  that  point  raised  by  Mr.  Ackerman,  do 
you  also  interrogate  the  farmers  as  to  the  proceeds  derived  from 
their  crops  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes,  sir.  That  shows  on  farm  income,  according 
to  this.  It  gives  farm  expenses,  and  I  think  there  are  farm  returns 
on  this. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  Marquis.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  go  on  through  this. 

Then,  livestock  on  farms.  Our  livestock  industry  has  been  for 
two  years  in  a  peculiar  condition,  in  that  there  is  great  readjustment 
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taking  place^  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  in  numbers  and  distribution 
of  livestock. 

In  order  to  estimate  what  the  probable  supply  on  the  market  is 
going  to  be  we  have  to  know  what  animals  are  on  the  farms.  We  are 
endeavoring  through  crop  reporting  to  get  that  information,  but  we 

§3t  only  reports  from  a  selective  nmnber  of  people.  Even  with 
10  pig  survey,  which  was  one  of  our  mcJst  extensive,  we  had  reports 
from  something  less  than  200,000  hog  farmers;  whereas  the  census, 
of  course,  would  show  the  results  for  approximately  all  of  the  six 
and  a  half  million  farms. 

This  schedule  shows  horses;  colts  under  1  year;  colts  over  1  year 
and  under  2  years;  it  would  give  the  character  of  the  livestock  on 
the  farms  as  to  age,  and  as  to  whether  mares  or  stallions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  average  small  farm  will  have  a  horse  anil  & 
couple  of  cows  and  a  few  pigs.  Do  these  figures  enter  into  your 
estimates  of  the  livestock  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  On  our  crop  and  livestock  estimates,  yes;  we  have 
to  estimate  those  in  the  rough,  based  on  representative  farms  of 
the  various  sizes  from  which  we  have  specific  reports. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  outside  of  the  small  farms  there  are  the  large 
ranges  which  are  devoted  to  cattle  raising,  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
commerce,  ranges  that  have  sheep  and  cows 

Mr.  Marqihs.  That  is  one  thing  on  which  the  census  will  be  of 
great  value;  the  change  in  range  cattle  production  has  been  tre- 
mendous in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  am  getting  at,  Mr.  Marquis,  is  whether  you 
will  distinguisli  between  the  ordinary  working  cattle  and  horses 
that  are  on  farms  and  the  cattle  and  horses  that  are  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Marquis.  That  shows  up  in  the  schedules,  in  this  classification 
and  area. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  distinguish  between  the  two,  I  suppose,  in 
some  way  i 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes;  because  the  age  and  the  character  of  the  animal 
shows  that,  and  the  same  is  true  of  dairy  cattle.  This  will  show  all 
female  dairy  calves.  That  would  be  an  indication  of  what  the  forth- 
coming supply  of  dairy  cows  is  ^ing  to  be.  Dairy  heifers  one  year 
old  and  under  two  years  would  indicate  probably  nonproducin^  ani* 
mals.  We  then  have  dairy  cows  two  years  old  and  over,  which  are 
normally  producing  animals. 

That  gives  an  indication  of  what  the  potential  production  of  the 
dairy  industry  is,  by  the  character  of  the  animal,  and  this  schedule^ 
also  includes  Yhe  question  of  the  amount  of  milk  produced.  whic4i  is 
a  measure,  compareil  with  the  number  of  cows  existing*  of  the  pr»>- 
duction  of  those  animals. 

Then*  the  disposition  of  the  imlk. 

Then,  we  have  sheep  and  lambs;  wool  production;  hogs  and  piss; 
poultry;  eggs  and  chicKens;  honey. 

Then  we  come  to  field  crops,  which  includes  the  across  and  the 
quantity  harvested. 

Hereare  figiu^es  that  we  use  a"^  a  base  for  checking  our  e^timati^ 
and  correcting  them.  When  we  have  an  acreage  which  is  estimated 
bv  our  crt>p  reporters,  then  we  have  to  take  an  average  pft^dnctjL-n. 
also  estimateil.  and  from  that  figure  estimate  the  quantity  harr^ted. 
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From  the  census  we  get  an  accurate  report  from  the  farmer  of  the 
quantity  harvested.  That  enables  us  to  know  what  the  average 
yield  is  and  to  use  that  as  the  base  in  making  other  crop  reports  m 
the  intervening  years. 

This  schediue  covers  a  variety  of  farm  crops,  forage  and  grain 
crops. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  was  out  in  the  Middle  West  last  year  and  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Some  farms  were 
down  to  eight  or  nine  bushels  an  acre  and  others  yielded  three  or  four 
times  that  much.  It  depends  largely  on  the  farm,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  on  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Marquis.  We  have  tq  study  our  estimates  by  areas.  Taking 
an  area,  there  is  where  our  local  and  State  statisticians  come  in. 
They  study  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  given  area,  and  if  they 
know  that  conditions  are  uniform  throughout  a  certain  area  its 
relation  to  the  total  is  estimated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  compile  figures  showing  the  average  yield 
per  acre  of  the  various  crops  in  the  various  States  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes,  we  have  that  in  our  regular  crop  estimate; 
but  we  need  the  census  to  check  back  to  see  how  near  we  are  coming 
to  that,  and  having  gotten  the  figures  on  the  distribution  of  the  crops 
these  aCTicultural  data  in  the  census  will  be  studied  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  in  our  department  than  anjrwhere  else.  Tne  tabtdation 
of  course  is  made  in  tne  census  reports  as  rapidly  as  available  or  used 
by  our  men  as  the  base  for  calculations. 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  census  is  going  to  show  the  quantity  of  crops 
in  the  different  States  and  the  average  per  acre. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know,  whether  it  would 
show  the  average  for  each  crop  in  each  State. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marquis.  One  reason  why  there  is  now  a  great  need  for  the 
census  is  because  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  farmers'  market- 
ing cooperative  associations.  They  are  oi^anizin^  on  practically  all 
commoaities,  and  they  desire  as  a  basis  oi  operation  to  know  where 
the  crop  is  produced  so  far  as  locality  is  concerned,  and  the  quantity 
in  whicn  it  is  produced,  because  the  organization  must  be  based  on  a 
commercial  crop  that  is  adequate  to  support  the  organization. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  for  facts  as  a  basis  for  organizing  a 
cooperative  organization,  which  we  could  give  only  by  the  most  rough 
estimates.    The  census  will  provide  a  basis  for  that. 

There  happens  to  be  in  session  in  the  city  at  this  time  a  number 
of  the  farm  cooperative  organizations,  considering  the  question  of 
expansion,  and  they  are  constantly  bringing  up  the  problem  of  know- 
ingexactly  what  the  potential  production  is  in  the  field. 

This  report,  inclumng  crops  like  cotton,  tobacco,  and  potatoes, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  crops  more  localized,  like  the  vegetable 
crops,  shows  the  number  of  acres  harvested.  Also  it  shows  small 
fruits;  they  are  also  included. 

I  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  livestock  industry.  There  is 
another  angle  to  the  matter  in  connection  with  the  market  news  serv- 
ice which  the  department  conducts.  That  is  the  service  of  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  probable  supply  of  livestock  that  is  to  reach  the 
primary  markets  at  certain  periods. 
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That  is  of  value  to  the  farmerB  in  this  way.  If  there  is  an  abundAnt 
supply  of  feeder  cattle,  we  will  say,  in  the  Western  States,  from  the 
rangers,  and  the  feeders  in  the  Com  Belt  who  are  expecting  to  buv 
these  cattle  know  what  the  sui>ply  is,  then  they  can  buy  inteUigentk 
get  cattle  at  the  right  price  which  they  can  feed  and  expect  to  nuuiet 
at  a  profit.  If  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  supply  of  cattle,  ana 
if  they  simply  have  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  from  day  to  diy 
according  to  what  is  available,  very  often  the  prices  are  irregular— 
that  is,  when  there  is  a  shortage  the  feeder  will  be  paying  a  price 
much  above  what  he  should  pay. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  that  information  must  be  on  the  dot,  if  a  farmer 
wants  feeders  to-day,  he  must  know  whether  he  can  go  out  and  buy 
them  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  feed  them,  and  I  do  not  see  how  tiit 
agricultural  census  will  help  that. 

Mr.  Marquis.  It  gives  a  base.  We  have  to  go  to  the  range  D<»ir 
and  estimate  how  many  calves  will  probably  be  bom  in  the  year. 
Now,  if  we  have  a  census  of  how  many  cows  there  are  and  how  many 
calves  are  raised  each  year,  we  can  get  close  to  estimating  what  th«- 
crop  would  be.  But  once  in  10  years  is  not  often  enou^  for  that 
Remember  that  since  1920  a  lai^e  number  of  the  stock  of  the  muc* 
was  wiped  out,  sold.  The  stoclonan  and  rangemen  went  broke  an^: 
sold  out  their  entire  stock,  and  not  having  the  cows  there,  of  couivr 
they  could  not  produce  calves. 

^ow,  we  have  not  had  any  complete  measure  as  to  what  extent  thr 
range  people  have  come  back  in  the  cattle  business.  The  cen^u* 
womd  give  us  an  accurate  report  of  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  important. 

Mr.  Oriffin.  Are  there  any  States  that  refuse  to  reeister  tlu  :r 
cows  and  pigs  and  give  you  the  information  as  to  the  birtn  of  calvt-^ 
and  pigs  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Marques.  No.  We  have  State  statisticians  in  all  the  impor- 
tant States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  can  get  that  information  from  all  of  the  Statts ' 
The  difEculty  seems  to  be  about  getting  the  information  with  respet*: 
to  babies. 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes.  We  do  not  have  the  same  registration  f^r 
them.  We  have,  I  think  in  39  or  40  States,  State  statisticians.  wh> 
are  on  a  cooperative  basis,  that  get  all  the  facts  available  and  trans- 
mit them  to  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  can  get  the  information  as  to  horses  anc 
cows  and  cattle  from  all  States?   • 

Mr.  Marquis.  As  far  as  those  statistics  are  available.  There  i^ 
no  registration  system  of  births  for  livestock,  except  the  estimatt^ 
made  Dv  our  estimators  or  the  State  crop  reporting  survey.  Severn 
States  do  have  crop-reporting  surveys. 

I  may  say  in  this  connection  that  the  cooperation  and  organizati«>n 
of  census-gathering  agencies  in  the  department  and  the  States  is  xu 
very  closest.  We  nave  every  State  now  cooperating  and  exchangir^ 
information  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Except  in  regard  to  babies. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  I  may  have  the  matter  clear  in  my  wind. 
will  ^ou  state  what  ^ou  obtain  in  a  statiatical  way  by  vour  activity 
in  tms  census;  what  is  obtained  and  what  you  could  obtain  in  turn 
from  the  various  State  organizations,  in  agricultural  departments^,  («r 
statistical  bureaus. 
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Mr.  Mabquis.  Ye8,  sir.-  From  the  census  w«  would  get  reports  on 
practically  all  of  the  farms  in  detail.  There  is  no  State  ceiustis  made 
that  is  as  complete  as  that.  There  are  only  a  few  States  that  have  a 
State  cejosiis  tnat  goes  into  any  detail;  I  may  say  they  are  spproxi- 
mations. 

Now,  what  I  was  referring  to  a  moment  ago  are  State  crop  estimates 
which  are  made  by  State  crop  reporters,  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a 
county.  There  is  no  detailea  information  concerning  the  farms  in 
the  State  on  a  uniform  basis  such  as  the  census  would  derive. 

There  is  one  further  point  here,  the  use  we  make  of  this  census 
information  as  a  basis  for  farm  management  and  crop  management, 
information  which  the  department  disseminates. 

In  our  studies  of  fann  management  the  question  arose,  what  shall 
the  farmer  grow  to  bring  him  the  best  return  ?  Changes  are  taking 
place  steaduy,  and  since  the  war  very  rapidly  in  some  instances,  in 
the  shifting  of  one  crop  to  another  in  an  area. 

I  may  illustrate  by  a  part  of  the  co\mtry  that  I  am  personally 
familiar  with,  southern  Indiana.  The  coming  in  of  tobacco  produc- 
tion in  southern  Indiana,  which  was  formerly  a  livestock,  hog,  and 
corn  and  wheat  country,  furnishes  a  good  illustration. 

Now,  to  what  extent  has  tobacco  production  spread  northward 
from  Kentucky  into  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  ?  We  know  it  only 
by  estimate.  We  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase.  The 
census  gives  us  the  basis,  and  the  figures  on  the  farm  returns,  which 
will  show  if  in  this  area,  which  is  half  the  State,  whether  it  is  advisable 
for  us  to  continue  the  campaign  of  educating  farmers  to  grow  more 
tobacco  or  grow  less  tobacco,  and  the  relation  of  tobacco  to  other 
crops  they  produce. 

So  you  see  that  we  need  that  accmrate  information  in  order  to  plan 
farm  management  more  intelligently. 

The  department  lays  out  the  general  studies  and  the  information 
is  dissenunated  through  the  various  agencies,  the  State  and  county 
agencies  and  the  agricultural  colleges. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Let  me  ask  you  as  to  Massachusetts,  will  you  by 
your  census  obtain  anything  in  the  way  of  materials  more  than  you 
could  have  obtained  from  our  governmental  organization  in  mat 
State  i 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  acquainted  in  detail  but  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  is  not  able  to  furmsh  us  a  complete  picture 
such  as  this  census  would  afford. 

Mr.  TiKKHAM.  You  do  not  know  in  what  particular,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mabquis.  Not  in  the  intimate  details,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  does  not  go  into  the  detail  of  production  per  farm  and  area  per 
farm  that  this  census  will. 

Mr.  Gbxffik.  Is  there  any  State  whose  bureau  of  statistics  goes 
into  those  subjects  in  detail  such  as  would  satisfy  your  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Mabqitis.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
that  any  State  census  goes  is  the  question  of  perhaps  the  quantity 

1>roduced  of  a  crop,  and  in  some  cases  the  acreage,  but  questions  of 
and  tenure,  questions  of  finances  of  the  farm,  are  ordinarily  not 
touched. 

We  know  that  in  this  manner:  Persons  needing  that  information 
come  immediately  to  Washington  to  the  census  and  to  our  depart- 
ment for  estunates. 
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Mr.  Gbiffxx.  Bnt  where  there  are  agencies  in  the  State  that  col- 
lect certain  of  this  information,  do  you  cooperate  with  them  to  get 
the  results  ? 

Mr.  Mabqcts.  Yes;  those  results  are  available  to  us  immediateiv. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  spoke  of  planning  for  cooperation  and  bett^ 
farm  oi^anization,  etc.  Do  not  those  questions  come  more  properly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Mabquis.'  Yes.  We  get  the  inquiry  because  we  have  a  division 
of  agricultural  cooperation,  which  is  a  service  to  organizations  of  thhX 
character,  and  there  is  where  we  come  to  the  problem. 

For  instance,  the  potato  growers  wish  to  organize  and  they  saj 
what  area  shall  we  mcorporate  in  our  organization?  What  is  tht 
production?  We  get  these  production  figures  as  accurately  as  vt 
can,  and  we  have  to  drop  back  to  the  census  to  find  out  how  man} 
farmers  are  growing  potatoes  in  certain  areas  or  adjoining  States  or 
districts. 

Mr.  Shheve.  I  think  we  are  satisfied  on  that  point,  but  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  director  of  the  bureau  a  few  questions. 

You  estimate  that  $3,500,000  will  be  necessary.  Do  you  anticipate 
that  the  $3,500,000  wUl  cover  the  woric  or  will  there  be  a  deficiency  • 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  want  to  beperfectly  frank.  I  originaUy  estimated 
$4,000,000  for  the  census.  Grreat  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
me  to  see  if  that  amount  could  not  be  curtailed  in  some  way,  and  I 
went  over  the  entire  subject  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
with  those  in  the  census  who  will  have  cnarge  of  the  work.  After  a 
careful  canvass  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  wav 
that  they  said  they  would,  and  bv  the  utilization  of  every  facility  that 
the  Census  Bureau  had,  we  would  take  $500,000  off  that  estimTate  of 
$4,000,000,  and  that  was  the  figure  that  went  in.  It  went  in  with  the 
firm  intention  on  my  part  of  doing  the  work  for  that  amount  and 
asking  for  no  deficiency.  The  schedule  will  be  cut  down  so  we  can 
do  the  work  for  that  amount.  And  I  am  going  to  get  all  the  help  I 
can  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  conviction  now  that  we  can  do  it  for  $3,500,000,  and  thai 
is  what  we  will  do  it  for  and  not  come  back  for  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  can  see  how  the  q^uestion  of  the  selection  of  :he 
enumerators  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty. 

Mr.  Marquis.  May  I  say  a  word  here  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  memorandum  worked 
out  by  the  t'X)mmittee.     It  states: 

It  is  planned  to  make  full  use  of  the  extensive  field  forces  of  the  Department  *»? 
Agriculture  to  insure  the  selection  of  enumerators  well  qualified  for  the  woi*  •: 
taking  a  farm  census,  and  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  farmers  in  the  undertakinc^ 
80  that  the  work  of  the  enumerators  may  be  facilitated  and  made  more  complete 
by  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  farmers,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  must  f urni^!: 
all  the  information  that  is  to  go  into  the  census. 

We  are  constantly  seeking  parsons  that  are  similar  to  enumerau>rs 
for  our  crop  reporters.  We  have  to  mainoain  a  corps  of  aomelhin^ 
over  200,000  ot  t^hose. 

Mr.  SaR£V£.  You  underscand,  of  course,  the  general  prejudice 
about  a  new  man  going  around  amon^  the  farmers  seeking  infonn*- 
lion.    The  farmer  is  apt  to  be  auapicious  of  such  a  man  and  is  noi 
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Biire  whether  he  is  trying  to  get  information  in  order  to  give  to  hie 
neighbor  or  information  that  may  result  in  raising  his  ineome  tax^  or 
vrhether  he  is  digging  down  into  his  private  affairs  for  any  proper 
reason.  I  have  been  a  farmer  myself  all  my  life  and  know  soqaothmg 
about  this. 

Mr.  Stbuast.  The  campaign  of  publicity  will  be  the  first  step,  to 
tell  the  farmer  that  this  census  is  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
oertainii^  the  facts  about  the  conditions  in  agricultttre^  and  it  will  be 
brought  home  to  every  farmer  in  the  country  before  any  schedules 
are  oSstributed. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  I  suppose  through  agricultural  papers  and  farm 
agencies  ? 

Mr.  Marquis.  Yes,  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
campaign  of  pubhcity,  starting  next  fall,  along  in  November  and 
December,  and  it  will  be  kept  before  the  fanners  all  over  the  coimtry, 
that  this  is  for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  And  that  it  must  be  adequate? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  actual  facts 
in  regard  to  agricultural  conditions  during  1924,  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Census  relies  upon  the  farmer  to  make  an  accurate  report  and  make 
it  promptly. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Steuart. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Gray  is  here.    Would  you  like  to  hear  from  him  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  anything  particular  that  you  would  like  to 
sav,  Mr.  Gray  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Marquis  has  covered  the  matter  so  fully  that  xm- 
less  you  want  to  ask  me  some  questions,  I  do  not  think  1  have  any 
statement  to  .make. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Steuart,  are  these  enumerators  temporary  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes.  They  are  going  to  be  put  on  a  piece-price 
basis,  so  much  for  each  farm  correctly  enumerated.  The  pay,  of 
course,  will  vary  in  the  different  States  and  the  different  localities  in 
the  coimtrv,  depending  on  the  difficulties  in  visiting  farms  and  the 
extent  of  the  districts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Referring  to  these  enimierators,  what  check  will  you 
have  on  their  qualifications  ?  If  a  man  is  recommended  to  you,  how 
do  you  get  back  of  the  returns  and  find  out  whether  his  recommenda- 
tion is  Sll  right;  who  recommends  the  recommender? 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  State  people  will  interview  the  majority  of  the 
eniunerators.  All  of  the  enumerators  will  have  to  make  out  a 
schedule  and  turn  it  into  the  office  before  they  are  einployed.  They 
will  have  to  make  out  a  report  of  a  farm  and  send  it  in  so  we  can  see 
whether  they  are  qualified. 

Mr.  Marquis.  And  through  cooperation  with  our  local  representa- 
tives, who  will  also  be  consulted  in  many  cases  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  applicants  are  qualified. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  special  census  has  been  made  of  the  agricultiu'al  interests. 
We  have  made  them  right  along  as  to  manu^ctiuing  industries. 
The  agricultural  interest^  are  of  prime  importance,  and  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  the  office  to  speciahze  on  the  great  industry 
of  a^culture.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to  make 
a  satisfactory  census  of  agriculture.  We  would  like  to  have  it  done. 
Naturally  estimates  are  imsatisfactory.    The  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  is  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  prq>aration  of  esd* 
mates;  but  uiey  are  based  on  census  reports  that  cover  an  abnonnal 
year. 

We  estimate  the  population  for  each  of  the  10  years,  and  vre  hare 
to  revise  these  estimates  every  time  we  make  a  new  census,  as  many 
of  them  are  wrong.  The  estimates  of  af^culture  are  much  more 
difficult  and  misleading.  It  is  really  pitiful  that  we  have  no  morp 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  for  the  most  important  mdustrr 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Well,  so  you  now  think  if  we  once  start  this  machinery 
going  we  will  have  the  census  every  five  years? 

Mr.  Steuaet.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  it  every  five  years.  There 
is  nothing  on  which  our  prosperity  depends  more  than  on  agriculture. 
There  are  charges  of  overproduction,  imderproduction,  excessive 
prices,  low  prices,  etc.,  but  the  truth  is  not  available.  The  facts 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  census. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Well,  I  think  that  is  all,  unless  somebody  has  further 
questions.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  valuable  infonnatioo 
you  have^iven  us. 

TABULATINO   MACHINES. 

Mr.  Marquis.  I  think  we  might  mention  something  in  regard  t'^ 
tabulating  machines. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Last  year  you  asked  me  how  many  machines  were 
being  rented  in  the  Census  Bureau  and  I  told  you  that  none  would 
be  rented  the  next  time  I  came  before  the  committee,  and  I  am 
here  to  report  that  that  is  the  condition.  I  think  it  is  the  only 
statistical  Dureau  of  the  Government  of  any  size  that  does  not  rent 
tabulating  machinery  of  some  kind.  All  of^our  machines  are  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Mr,  Shreve.  Manufacturing  them  yourselves. 

Mr.  Stbuart.  Yes,  and  they  are  available  for  the  work  in  other 
bureaus. 

Mr.  wShreve.  Page  222, 1  notice  this  language:    * 

The  rental,  construction,  ^nd  repair  of  card-punching,  card-sorting,  aud  car  .- 
tabulating  machinery. 

Mr.  Steuart.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  need  some,  if  'w^ 
take  a  big  census,  such  as  agriculture. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  possible  you  might  have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Stecart.  Yes,  and  I  want  to  be  prepared  for  it  if  the  emer- 
gency should  arise. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  anything  you  would  like  u- 
commimicate  now.  or  later  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  tnink  probably  later. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  me  say  for  the  record  that  before  we  finish  the- 
work  of  this  department  I  will  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  give  us,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  final  summary  of  the  activitie> 
of  the  departments.  Necessarily,  in  our  exammations  we  rush 
along  rapidly,  and  some  things  are  omitted  that  we  would  like  lo 
talk  about,  and  we  would  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  give  us  * 
summary  covering  the  principal  items. 

Mr.  IhiAKE,  I  will  be  very  much  pleased  to  do  it  and  I  wiU  prepan 
\t  in  advance. 
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Wednesday,  Febrtjaby  20,  1924. 

agbicultural  census  ik  1925. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  HENBT  C.  WALLACE,  8ECBETAET  OF 
AOBICULTUEE,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MB.  W.  F.  CALLANDEB 
AND  MB.  L.  C.  GBA7. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  us  this  morning  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  agricultural  census. 

Secretarjr  Wallace.  I  think  you  have  had,  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
representative  from  our  department  on  this  matter  ? 

14r.  Shreve.  Yes. 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  took  the  liberty  to  bring  with  me  Mr. 
Callander,  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  crop-estimating  work,  and  that 
includes  our  livestock  estimates  as  well  as  our  crop  estimates,  and 
Doctor  Gray,  who  is  in  the  same  Bureau  of  Agricultiffal  Economics, 
and  who  is  familiar  with  this  whole  thing.  I  am.  sure  that  they  can 
give  you  any  matters  of  detail  that  you  would  like  to  have. 

CENSUS   OF   1920  X7KSBLIABLE    AS  BSGARDS  PRB8BMT   CONDITIONS. 

In  substance,  here  is  the  situation:  The  census  of  1919,  taken 
beginning  January  1,  1920 — ^you  understand  the  date  was  changed 
and  it  was  set  back  to  January — was  taken  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions  in  so  far  as  the  agricultural  census  was  concerned.  First, 
you  will  remember  it  was  a  time  of  a  good  deal  of  turmoil  and  un- 
settlement.  Second,  it  was  taken  in  January,  and  that  was  a  severe 
winter,  and  in  some  sections  the  census  was  not  adequate.  That  is 
especially  true  in  the  far  western  country. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  about  was  considerable,  and  we  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  distrust  oi  the  enumeration  there,  of  sheep  and  cattle 
especially.  So  that  that  census  is  not  regarded  by  us — and  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  people  who  took  the  census — ^because  of  conditions, 
nearly  as  rehable  as  a  census  taken  in  normal  times. 

Third,  there  have  been  great  changes  in  agriculture  since  that 
census.  We  have  been  going  through  a  reconstruction  period.  For 
example,  I  think  in  1919  or  1920  our  wheat  acreage  was  estimated 
to  be  about  75,000,000  acres.  Now,  our  best  estimates  show  it  to 
have  shrunk  to  some  58,000,000  or  59,000,000  acres,  and  we  have 
got  to  have  a  new  basing  point  to  correct  those  estimates.  The  same 
thing  has  been  going  on  in  the  acreage  of  other  cultivated  crops,  and 
of  pasture  crops  and  meadow  crops.  During  the  war  we  plowed  up 
much  land  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  food,  and  we  do  not  know 
just  what  has  been  happening  since  that.  We  know  in  a  general 
way,  and  we  can  estimate  in  a  general  way,  but  we  have  not  any 
dennite  or  reliable  figures  on  which  to  base  our  estimates. 

BASIS  OF  YEARLY   ESTIMATES. 

As  you  imderstand,  our  estimates  of  acreage  and  of  numbers  of 
livestock  and  so  on  are  based  each  year  on  a  percentage  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 
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When  we  get  a  census  enumeration,  we  assume  that  that  is  the  best 
information  we  can  get,  and  so  we  begin  with  each  new  census.  He 
foUowing  year  we  say  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep 
and  the  acreage  of  various  crops  are  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pre^ 
vious  census  year.  The  next  year  we  do  the  same  thing,  saying  it  b 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  preceding  year,  and  so  on.  Often  we  are 
led  astray,  and  for  that  reason  we  need  new  census  data  upon  which 
to  base  our  estimates  just  as  often  as  we  can  get  them. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  law  some  10  years  ago  or  so  provided 
for  an  agricultural  census  in  1916  and  each  10  years  thereafter,  which 
woidd  have  given  us  a  quinquinneal  census,  but  no  anpropriation 
was  made  and  no  census  was  taken.  That  law,  I  thiuK,  is  still  in 
force.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  agricultural  interests 
that  there  should  be  an  agricultural  census  every  five  vears.  If  it 
were  possible  to  take  it  even  oftener  than  that,  itVouldoe  a  decided 
advantage,  but  that  is  as  short  a  period  as  should  be  allowed  to 
elapse  between  these  agricultural  enumerations. 

URGENT   NECESSmr   FOR   CENSUS  IN    1925. 

That,  in  brief,  is  my  story  from  the  general  standpoint.  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  of  exceedingly  great  importance.  We  are 
in  a  tremendous  confusion  agriculturallv.  We  are  partially  blind,  a$ 
it  were,  to  what  is  happening  because  oj  this  lack  ot  definite  informa* 
tion  which  would  be  providSl  by  the  census. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  we  understand  it,  the  conditions  are  materially 
different  now  from  what  they  were  when  the  last  census  was  taken. 

Secretary  WaxIace.  Very  different. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  base  your  estimat*^ 
upon  something  that  is  more  reliable  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  More  reliable  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  for  that  reason  you  are  asking  for  this  appn»- 
priation  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  general  aspect  of  tk^ 
matter,  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  any  more  specific  information, 
these  gentlemen  can  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  we  understand  it  pretty  well.  We  have  ha<l 
it  explained  to  us  quite  fully  and  I  believe  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  A  result  of  the  1925  census  will  be  a  percentage  of 
what  exists  in  1924,  will  itt 

Secretary  Wallace.  No;  not  of  the  census.  That  is  an  exact 
enumeration,  but  our  estimates  for  1926  will  then  be  based  on  tbf 
1925  census. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  will  get  no  results  until  1926,  then  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  You  will  get  the  census. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  But  your  estimates  for  1926  will  be  based  on  the 
census  of  1925  ?    WiU  you  be  able  to  have  it  by  that  time  I 

Mr.  Callander.  A  good  deal  of  the  basic  information  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  although  it  may  not  be  pub- 
lished by  January  of  the  next  jear. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Then,  referring  to  vour  prehminary  remarks  re- 
garding the  acreage  of  wheat,  that  will  be  based  in  1924.  or  your  nexi 
enumeration  will  be  based,  on  what  happened  in  1923,  tne  percentage 
of  acreage,  or  wiU  it  be  based  on  what  happened  in  the  case  of  that 
^5,000,000  of  acreage  that  existed  in  1920? 
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Secretary  Wallace.  Our  estimates  start  with  the  censusy  and  our 
estimates  axe  expressed  in  percentage  of  each  preceding  year.  The 
year  following  the  census^  our  estimates  will  be  expressed  m  terms  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  census.  The  next  year  is  expressed  in 
percentage  of  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAK.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  the  percentage  will  be 
based  on  in  the  year  1924.  Will  there  be  any  estimate  given  for  that 
year? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Yes,  but  it  is  based  on  percentages  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  acreage  will  be  in 
wheat  for  1924  ? 

Mr.  Callakdbb.  March  18  will  be  our  first  general  indication  of 
that.  The  winter  wheat  acreage  planted  was  estimated  last  Decem- 
ber and  spring  wheat  acreage  will  be  estimated  June  1. 

Mr.  AcKEBBCAN.  Can  you  tell  us  for  the  record  what  it  was  in  1922  ? 

Mr.  Callandee.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  published  that. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAK.  What  was  that,  about  ? 

Mr.  Callakdeb.  For  wheat,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  AcKEBldAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Callandeb.  That  was  somewhere  around  62,000,000  acres. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  amount. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Those  figures  are  published  in  oxir  reports 
which  have  been  made  available. 

Mr.  Callandbb.  I  have  that  right  here.  It  was  about  62,000,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  chairman  of  the  .  agricultural  appropriation 
committee  has  just  come  in,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  him  inter- 
rogate you  a  little. 

ilANUFACTURING   CENSUS  IN   1025. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Is  this  census  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
manufacturing  census  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  manufacturing 
census.    Do  you  know,  Mr.  Callander  ? 

Mr.  Callandeb.  It  is  taken  every  two  years.  I  believe  it  is  on 
the  even  year,  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  tnink  it  is  taken  on  the  even  year. 

Mr.  Anbebson.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  set  these 
two  censuses  together,  because  anybody  who  is  dealing  wim  figures 
in  the  census  and  attempting  to  measure  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
with  the  growth  of  agriculture,  has  always  got  to  make  certain  allow- 
ances if  me  census  years  do  not  come  together,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  manufacturing  census  and  the  agricultural  census  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  same  year. 

Secretary  Wallace.  If  that  will  result  in  taking  this  census  a 
year  earlier,  I  would  be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  The  earlier  we 
can  take  the  agricultural  census  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  The 
manufacturing  census,  though,  is  taken  every  two  years. 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  understand  that,  but  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  taking  the  census  in  1925  for  both  agriculture  and  manu* 
facturing  and  bringing  them  together  would  be  very  desirable.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  it  we  did  bring  them  tc^ether. 
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SeeretofT  Wallack.  Vaylikdj. 

Mr.  AxuEMmns.  Becsofle,  as  I  skid  m  momenl  mgo.  diere 
manj  people  who  atlempt  now  to  figure  the  growth  of  wealth'"  mssd 
meesnre  prodnctkn  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  tfifimicis 
greatly  increase  when  jou  hare  ceosos  figures  of  diffeient  jbus.  be- 
cause that  neeoBsitates  estiniating  on  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Grat.  I  find  that  it  is  ptorided  in  the  Isnr  diat  tbe  jmaaki- 
facturing  census  will  be  in  1925. 

Mr.  AxmsMSOX.  That  was  jny  impression,  and  that  was  one  of  m-* 
reasons  why  I  thought  it  was  very  desirable  to  take  this  agricnItuTk 
censos  at  that  time,  because  it  would  ^ve  us  a  corre^Mmdiiig^  wriri^- 
tural  and  manufacturing  census,  which  would  make  it  poanUe  *'' 
begin  to  index  our  growth  both  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  ^i* 
by  side,  and  I  thoi^  it  was  a  very  desirable  thing  to  do. 

coorsBATioir  lomioos  is  taxing  or  cbksus. 

Mr.  Shbete.  The  manufacturers'  work  has  been  yery  much  simpi:- 
fied  by  reason  of  the  cooperation  of  the  manirfacturiw  ttaBociauon> 
and  others  interested  in  manufacturing,  and  it  mi^t  be  possible  t** 
seciure  the  assistance  of  farm  bureaus  and  others  throu^iout  th^ 
United  States,  and  give  you  a  census  more  frequently  peiiiapa. 

Secretary  Waixace.  Of  course,  we  have  that  in  our  estimatini: 
work,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trjring  to  cooperate  witL 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  every  possible  way  in  making  the 
census.     We  did  in  1919. 

Mr.  SuREVE.  I  wish  you  would  give  that  a  little  thought,  and  see 
if  you  can  not  work  out  some  way  by  which  we  can  ionn  aome  son 
of  coalition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Griffin.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  prepared  and 
submitted  on  page  222,  uiis  agricultural  census  is  to  take  place  in 
1925;  and  the  'manufacturing  census  will  then  take  place  in  the 
same  year.  So  that  Mr.  Andeison^s  suggestion  will  be  carried  out, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.  Taking  them  in  different  years  is  like 
taldng  a  census  of  adults  one  year  and  of  babies  the  next,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  comparison. 

Secretary  Wallaob.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing: 
with  me  two  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  here  from  the  North* 
west,  and  I  would  like  it  if  you  could  give  tiiem  an  opportunity  to 
make  just  a  verybrief  statement. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  be  very  clad  to. 

Secretary  Waixaob.  One  of  them  is  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Davis,  of  the  State  of  Montana,  who  can  give  you  the  viewpoint  of 
that  section. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  conmuasioner. 

STATEMENT    OF    C.    0.    DAVIS,    COMMISSIOVER    OP    AOU* 

CULTUBE,  STATE  OF  MOVTAVA. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  whole  question  of  readjiistment  of 
production  to  meet  public  demand  is  probably  lixe  most  important 
one  agriculture  is  faced  with  now,  and  particularly  in  the  Northwest, 
because  I  want  to  speak  for  that  area.    The  1919  census  in  no  wav 
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gave  a  considerable  cross  section  of  normal  agriculture.  We  had 
peculiar  cron  conditions  in  1919,  that  resulted  in  the  abandcmment  of 
a  great  deal  of  acreage,  which  made  1919  the  most  abnormal  of  any 
year  since  agriculture  was  started  out  in  that  section  of  the  Northwest, 
and  tJien  that  was  just  at  the  peak  of  the  war-time  pressure,  and  the 
whole  crop  system  was  out  of  une. 

In  our  department  of  agriculture  we  have  a  cooperative  agree^ 
ment  with  tixe  United  States  Department  of  Agriciuture,  wherebv 
our  State  and  Federal  activities  in  crop  reporting  are  joint.  We  work 
together  on  all  of  these  crop-reporting  activities,  and  I  think  that  is 
true  in  probably  25  or  30  States. 

Mr.  Caixandbjel.  Twenty-six  States. 

Mr.  Davis.  So  we  know  that  estimates  that  are  based  on  that  1919 
census  do  not  correctly  reflect  our  actual  conditions  to-day,  and  if 
our  farmers  are  to  be  guided  intelligently  in  shaping  their  production 
to  meet  the  probable  demand,  we  have  got  to  Imow  just  about  what 
our  crop  production  is  a^d  for  that  reason  I  think  it  is  highly  im* 
portant — and  that,  I  think,  represents  the  views  of  most  of  the 
agricultural  men  who  have  been  down  here  recently  and  discussed 
this — that  the  census  be  taken,  if  it  can  be  done,  in  1925. 

WIDE  DISTORTION   OF  ULSD   YALUXS. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Isn't  it  true  also  that  there  is  a  wide  distortion  of 
the  land  values  in  the  1919  census  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  recently  seen  a  comparison  of  the  census 
figures  with  the  figures  of  actual  sales  for  1920,  and  they  show  very, 
very  wide  variation,  and  indicate  the  inflation  that  w,is  in  the  minas 
of  the  men  at  the  time  as  well, as  the  mfiation  that  was  actually  in 
the  land  values, 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  inflation  was  there  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  in  some  areas  over  the  Northwest  land  values  have  gone  down  to 
as  low  as  25  and  33  J  per  cent  of  what  they  were  hela  to  be  up  to 
about  1919. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  it  is  also  true  in  that  connection  that  your 
farm  population  was  out  of  line  beca\ise  of  the  conditions  existing 
at  that  time  ?  . 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  there  have  been  shifts  and  changes  in  population 
since  then. 

LAND   VALTTES  TN   MONTAKA. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  has  been  the  fall  in  value  as  to  acreage  ?  You 
have  given  us  the  percentage,  can  you  give  us  the  approximate 
figures  in  dollars  f 

Mr.  Davis.  Speaking  for  Montana,  we  have  such  a  varied  condi- 
tion in  lands  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  that  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  I  would  say  that  in  certain  counties  where  nonirri^ated 
wheat  land  of  good,  normal  productivity  would  have  been  held  at 
S40  to  (46  an  acre  in  1917,  and  that  value  held  through  1919,  al- 
though it  was  not  actually  there,  but  persisted  in  the  minds  of  the 
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people,  as  ConCTessman  Anderson  said,  at  the  present  time  cash 
out  there  probably  would  buy  land  like  that  at  $15  or  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  GiUPFm.  Wheat  land? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes. 

Secretary  Wallace.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  One  of  the 
leading  fanners  of  Montana — in  lact,  he  is  the  president  of  the  Montana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation — -told  me  that  he  had  3,000  acres  of  beautiful 
wheat  land  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  a  shipping 
station  and  an  elevator  on  the  farm,  and  he  said  that  last  year  he 
offered  to  rent  that  land  to  anyone  who  would  take  it  and  give  him 
25  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown,  and  did  not  have  a  taker,  and  that 
that  offer  still  stands,  and  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  goin^  to  be 
farmed  this  year  or  not.  That  gives  you  just  an  idea  of  what  is 
happening  out  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  general  throughout  all  the  States  in  the 
Northwest  ? 

Secretary  Wallace.  Mr.  Davis  can  speak  with  more  knowledge  of 
that  subject  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Jewett,  who  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Wheat 
Growers'  Association,  will  probably  make  a  statement,  and  hi^ 
work  covers  all  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Geiffin.  All  the  wheat-growing  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  in  the  Nortnwest.  I  say  that  what  I  have  said 
generally  reflects  the  condition  out  there.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous deflation  in  farm  values  that  has  taken  place  probably 
with  the  tremendous  deflation  in  the  price  of  farm  products  since 
1920. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  What  percentage  of  values,  compared  with  1919 
and  1920,  are  farm  products  bringing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  1920  was  the  year  in  which  the  great  drop  came. 
Early  in  1920  the  price  of  wheat  was  two  or  two  and  one-half  times 
the  present  price  of  wheat  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can  you  give  the  exact  figures  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  would  say  that  we  sold  some  wheat  then  around 
$2.35  to  S2.50  a  bushel  in  Montana  early  in  the  season  of  1919  and 
1920,  out  of  that  crop  year.  In  the  fall  of  1920  wheat  dropped  down 
to  just  a  little  over  SI  a  bushel — $1.25  I  would  say — and  at  the 
present  time  out  there  wheat  sells  from  85  cents  to  $1.05,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  grain,  not  only  the  grade,  but  the  quality  c4 
the  grain. 

^&.  AcKERMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  also  what  it  costs  to  produce 
wheat  on  an  average  farm  in  Montana  ? 

Mr.  DA^ns.  You  nave  raised  a  question  that  the  wisest  man  in  the 
country  could  not  answer.  The  tariff  commission  has  be«i  hoIdin|r 
hearings  this  week  on  that,  and  I  notice  that  the  figures  that  come  in 
range  all  the  wav  from  45  or  50  cents  a  bushel  up  to  probably  $6  & 
bushel.  The  yield  is  the  great  determining  factor,  ana  probably  Mr. 
Callander  would  qualify  as  an  expert  on  that  where  I  wonicf  not. 
because  they  have  studied  this  question  in  the  department. 

Secretary  Wallace.  We  have  made  some  investigations,  and  if 
you  are  interested  in  them,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  to  you. 

Mr.  AcK£RMAN.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  them. 
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Secretary  Wallace,  This  is  Mr.  Jewett,  general  manager  of  the 
American  wheat  Growers'  Association^  if  you  care  to  hear  from  him 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  him. 

4STATEMBVT  OF  MB.  aSOSaS  C.  JEWETT,  OENEBAL  MAFAGEB 
OF  THE  AXEBICAN  WHEAT  OBOWEBS  ASSOGIATIOH. 

COMMODITY  COOPERATiyB   MARKBTING. 

Mr.  Jewsstt.  I  am  general  manager  of  the  American  Wheat 
Growers  Association,  vmich  operates  in  nine  Northwestern  States. 
It  is  the  central  selling  agency  for  nine  State  associations  operating 
on  the  California  plan,  or  the  pooling  V^'blh,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
commodity  cooperative  marketing.  We  have  been  in  operation 
since  1920.  My  work  as  general  manager  takes  me  over  the  North- 
western States;  therefore  the  opportxmity  has  been  afforded  for  a 
thoroughly  complete  knowledge  of  conditions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  are  those  nine  Northwestemi  States  ? 

Mr.  JewbtT;  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  We  sell 
the  wheat  for  our  members.  We  have  about  65,000  farmer  members. 
We  handle  about  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year.  We  must  be 
advised  as  to  market  .conditions.  Tlie  responsibility  rests  on  the 
ojQKcers  of  the  association  as  to  when  and  waere  to  sell.  Therefore, 
I  am  sure  you  gentlemen  can  appreciate  how  vital  it  is  to  an  organiza«- 
tion  like  ours  to  know  somethmg  of  crop  conditions  and  crop  esti- 
mates. We  must  depend  to  a  very  high  degree  upon  crop  estmiates 
as  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 

I  must  confess  that  there  has  been  some  feeUng  of  unreliability  in 
the  estimates.  We  $ippreciate  that  conditions  have  been  such  that 
any  estimate  based  on  an  average  change  in  acreage  would  not  be 
entirely  reliable  now.  There  has  been  an  abnormal  condition  in 
agriculture.  The  acreage  has  not  followed  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious acreage.  Take,  ^r  example,  at  the  present  time  we  have  a 
very  lar^e  abandonment  of  wheat  acreage.  If  the  estimate  was  made 
on  a  basis  of  previous  acreage  it  would  oe  too  high,  because  it  would 
not  have  any  knowledge  of  the  abandonment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  say  you  represent  65,000  wheat  growers  in 
these  States  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbifftn.  Haven't  you  information  from  them  showing  the 
amount  of  acreage  they  have  under  cultivation? 

Mr.  Jewett.  We  have,  so  far  as  our  members  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  imagine  that,  being  their  sales  manager,  that 
would  be  an  item  of  information  which  you  would  gather  about  the 
very  first  thmg. 

Mr.  Jewett.  We  do.  We  gather  that  information  in  June  and 
July  of  each  year,  which  is  just  prior  to  the  harvest  in  our  States. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Can't  you  gather  that  information  even  better  than 
the  Census  Bureau  can  ? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  I  would  not  say  as  to  that.  Of  course,  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  information  from  other  States  which  we  do  not  cotv. 
There  are  other  very  important  wheat  States,  such  as  Kansas  and 
Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  Texas.  Those  States  have  a  yery 
important  bearing  iipon  crop  conditions. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  you  need  this  information  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison f 

Mr.  Jewett.  We  must  have  it,  and  we  must  have  it  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  general  supply.  The  c^uestion  of  what  the  market 
is  going  to  be  may  be  based  m  our  opimon  largely  upon  the  8iq>ply. 
It  IS  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  of  course,  wnich  is  an  economic 
foundation  on  which  market  conditions  rest 

Mr.  Gbifein.  Could  you  say  offhand  how  many  acres  of  wheat 
were  under  cultivation  oy  these  65,000  farmers  who  are  in  your  asso- 
ciation 1 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  do  not  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Gbifun.  Gould  you  supply  it  for  the  record  t 

Mr.  Jewett.  I  could,  but  1  would  have  to  write  to  our  officers  at 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  OaiFEiN.  Well,  I  think  Vou  might  veiy  well  do  that  and  put  it 
in  the  record  at  this  point.  The  Se<»retary  will  have  an  opportanitj 
to  review  the  minutes,  and  they  can  be  put  in  at  that  time. 

Secretary  Wallaoe.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  have  it  in  time.  But  Mr. 
Jewett's  organization  markets  40,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Oar 
wheat  crop  last  year  in  the  country  was  785,000,000  or  790,000,000 
bushels. 

PRnTATB-asVIMATB   WOBK    NOT  COMPLBTB. 

Mr.  Jewett.  It  is  around  5  per  cent  of  the  total  production: 
and,  therefore,  the  figures  that  we  would  compile  from  our  own 
membership  would  not  be  as  complete  as  probably  the  department's 
figures  would  be.  We  start  in  as  early  as  June,  especiallv  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  to  sell  our  wheat.  We  make  sales  in  June,  July,  and 
August  for  delivery  at  harvest  and  subsecment  to  harvest,  up  into 
the  months  of  October  and  Nov^nber.  We  must  gauge  the  con- 
ditions by  making  the  sale  at  the  market  as  it  appears  then  upon  the 
general  crop  conditions,  and  bo  far  as  the  general  territory  is  con- 
cemed,  and  even  in  our  own  territory  we  must  rely  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures.  We  do  supplem^it  them  bv  our  own 
reports.  We  have  a  statistical  department,  and  we  gather  ail  the 
information  we  can.  Nevertheless,  our  own  statistical  department 
relies  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  at  least  upon  department  figures, 
it  being  the  duty  of  our  statistical  department  to  analyse  and  wort 
up  in  comprehensive  form  for  our  farmer  directors  the  information 
wnich  the  department  furnishes  us,  which  is  at  times  complex. 

Secretary  Wallace.  You  mean  the  Department  of  Agncmtuie  t 

Mr.  Jewett.  The  Department  of  Agriculture;  yes. 

Mr.  AoKBBMAK.  Do  you  forward  your  figures  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  i 

Mr.  Jewett.  No;  we  never  have. 

Secret arv  Wallace.  But  their  members  contribute  to  our  reports. 
That  is,  all  the  farmers  in  that  section  contribute  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  Ubiffen.  Are  there  cooperative  associations  similar  to  yours 
in  the  other  States  ? 
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Mr.  Jewett.  There  is  in  Kansas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  that  is  all 
&t  the  present  time  that  are  f mictioning. 

Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  Do  I  miderstand  you  correctly  to  say  that  these 
Bjce  only  5  per  cent  of  the  wheat  produced  in  these  nine  States  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  By  om*  members. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  How  much  is  produced  outside  of  them?  Out- 
side of  the  cooperative  movement  ? 

Mr.  Jewett.  Well,  we  have  about  5  per  cent  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  nine  States  within  our  cooperative  movement.  We 
handle  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  proauction  and  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  production  Within  our  own  territory. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Unless  there  is  something  else,  1  think  that  is  all. 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  think  we  have  covered  the  matter  in  its 
general  aspects. 

Mr.  Shreve.  With  the  other  testimony  we  have  taken,  I  think 
we  understand  the  situation  pretty  well. 

Secretary  Wallace.  I  just  want  to  again  emphasize  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  the  ^riculture  of  the  whole  Nation  and  to  the  business 
interests  that  we  nave  a  new  basing  point  for  these  figures. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  appreciate  your  coming  over,  Mr.  Secretary. 


Monday,  February  11,  1924. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEOBGE  UHIEB,  SUPEBVISING  IITSFEC- 

TOB  OEKEBAL. 

general  statement. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  General  Uhler,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
is  a  separate  service  or  bureau  organization  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  now,  in  a  general  way,  describe  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  might  say  that  the  first  record  we  have  of  steamboat 
inspection  was  imder  the  law  of  1838,  by  which  steamboats  carrying 
passengers  were  inspected  once  a  year  upon  the  application  of  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  to  the  judge  of  the  district  court,  who  appointed 
two  men,  one  to.  inspect  the  hull  and  the  other  to  inspect  the  boilers 
And  engines.  The  hulls  were  inspected  twice  a  year  and  the  engines 
and  boflers  once  a  year.  Those  inspectors  were  selected  by  the  judge 
of  the  district  court,  and  were  paid  $5  each  for  their  services  in  each 
inspection.  That  practice  continued  until  1852,  when  we  had  passed 
what  they  called  the  steamboat  act.  That  was  the  act  of  August  30, 
1852,  by  which  this  inspection  was  made  mandatory.  That  act 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  at  different  places,  or  at 
ports  of  inspection,  including  Philaaelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
aU  of  those  places.  That  act  provided  also  for  the  licensing  of 
engineers  and  pilots  on  those  vessels.  It  provided,  also,  for  the 
investigation  by  those  inspectors  of  misconduct  of  officers  or  viola- 
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tioDS  of  the  law,,  collisions  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  etc  That  law 
continued  with  a  few  amendments  until  1871,  when  the  law  of  1852 
was  repealed  and  the  law  of  1871  was  enacted,  which,  with  its  amend- 
ments, is  practically  the  law  under  which  we  are  working  now. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  jou  do  not  have  it  in  mind  now,  wul  you  insen 
in  the  record  a  citation  to  that  act,  or  the  basic  law  undw  which  you 
operate  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  The  first  basic  law  was  enacted  in  1838. 

Mr.  TiNKHAif .  I  mean  the  last  one  that  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  UiLLEB.  That  was  the  act  of  August  15,  1871.  That  was  the 
last  basic  law,  and  that  law  has  been  amended  froin  time  to  time  to 
meet  changed  conditions — that  is,  changes  in  salaries  and  that  son 
of  thing. 

Now,  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  inspects  every  American 
steam  vessel  annually  at  least;  and  passenger  vessels,  under  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  issued  in  1907,  are  reinspected  three 
times  a  vear.  Thej[  are  reinspected  at  least  three  times  a  ^'ear,  which 
makes  four  inspections  for  each  year's  operations,  to  see  that  tlie 
equipment  is  kept  up,  that  the  boats  are  in  good  condition,  and  that 
they  carry  all  the  equipment  that  is  required. 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Does  your  service  inspect  for  any  other  purp**-*- 
except  for  safetv  ? 

Mr.  UiiLEB.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  basis  of  the  inspection — that  i*^. 
for  safety  of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Where  do  you  submit  your  reports  of  inspection  ( 

Mr.  Uhler.  Out  reports  are  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Commen-r. 
The. reports  of  the  local  inspectors  on  all  classes  of  vessels  are  mail*' 
to  the  service. 

Mr.  Oltveb.  Have  you  the  power  to  withdraw  the  licenses  to  oper- 
ate vessels  in  cases  where  the  requirements  of  your  service  are  not 
complied  with  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  that  authority  is  given  under  section  4453  of 
the  law.  That  authority  is  given  to  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Serv- 
ice in  cases  where  they  are  found  to  be  not  complying  with  the  law 
as  to  their  equipment  and  where  they  are  not  complying  with  the 
requirements  m  the  matter  of  making  the  vessel  safe  or  in  the  matter 
of  making  the  equipment  safe,  or  if  any  defective  equipment  is  foumi. 
We  also  mspect  every  foreign  vessel  carrying  passengers  out  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  inspect  foreign  vessels  that  are  simply 
bringing  passengers  into  the  United  States,  but  only  those  foreign 
vessels  that  are  carrying  passengers  out  of  the  United  States.  Tho^* 
latter  vessels  are  inspected  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  thoroughness  with  which  our  own  vessels  are  inspected. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  the  foreign  governments  inspect  those  vessels  thai 
are  carrving  passengers  out  from  such  countries  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Some  do  and  some  do  not.  I  was  just  leading  up  t<> 
that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  the  certificate  issued  to  the  foreign  vessel  car- 
rying passengers  out  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  that  issued 
to  American  vessels  t 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  we  only  give  a  certificate  o^. 
inspection  in  the  case  of  those  vessels  that  do  not  have  laws,  or  dt> 
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not  operate  under  laws  approximating  those  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  are  not  under  what  we  caU  the  reciprocal  agreement. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  How  many  countries  have  that  reciprocal  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Uhlek.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, New  South  Wales,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  all  of  the 
larger  maritime  nations,  except  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain.  They 
are  not  under  the  reciprocal  a^eement. 

Mr.  AcEEBMAN.  you  wc  the  vessels  of  those  countries  no  certifi- 
cates when  you  inspect  them  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  make  anv  charge  for  the  inspection  of  a 
vessel  at  the  time  of  tne  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  There  is  not  a  cent  of  charge  for  anything  done  by 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  The  reciprocal  laws,  or,  as  we 
call  it,  the  reciprocal  arrangement,  is  an  amendment  to  section  4401 
of  the  Revised  Statutes',  which  provides  that  aU  private  steam 
vessels  carrying  passengers  out  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  that  title.  They  are  examined  only  as  to  the 
conditions  that  American  vessels  are  required  to  meet.  That  is 
to  say,  the  vessels  of  those  countries  that  have  inspection  laws 
approximating  those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject  to  no 
other  inspection  than  one  to  satisfy  the  local  inspectors  that  the 
condition  of  their  hulls,  boilers,  and  equipment  is  in  accordance 
with  their  own  home  certificates.  We  simply  examine  those  vessels 
to  see  that  the  equipment  required  by  their  own  coimtry  is  main- 
tained aboard  ship.  We  give  them  a  certificate  of  examination, 
as  we  call  it,  certifying  that  the  ship  has  been  examined  and  has 
been  found  in  all  thmgs  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  TlNKHAM.  Do  I  understand  that  your  inspection  covers  only 
passenger-carrying  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  That  applies  to  foreign  vessels  onlv. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  Do  you  make  inspections  of  foreign  vessels  only 
when  they  are  carrying  passengers  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  of  domestic  vessels,  we  examine  everything 
that  goes  by  steam. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Including  private  vessels  or  yachts  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  everjiibing,  including  motor  boats  now,  that 
are  over  15  gross  tons  and  which  carry  freight  and  passengers  for  hire. 
Those  boats  are  inspected. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Do  you  inspect  as  to  adequate  provision  of  life- 
boats } 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  and  lifeboats  are  built  under  our  specifica- 
tions. Life  preservers  are  also  constructed  imder  our  specincations, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  equipment  of.  the  boats,  including  saus,  air  tanks, 
water  tanks,  bread  tanks,  etc.  All  of  them  are  made  under  our 
specifications.  'Hiat  is  one  of  the  provisions  that  foreign  vessels  are 
exempt  from — that  is,  they  do  not  have  to  meet  those  conditions. 
Section  4490  stipulates  that  every  device,  machine,  etc.,  prescribed 
and  covered  by  this  title  52  shall  not  be  used  until  it  is  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Now,  that  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  simply  an 
approval  of  what  we  prescribe. 
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We  also  inspect,  upon  request  of  the  War  Department,  all  of  the 
Tessels  of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  and  we  inspect  all  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Engineer  Department.  We  inspect  all  oi  the  vessels  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  and  of  all  the  services  requesting  our 
inspection.  While  they  do  not  require  that  inspection  under  the 
law,  by  the  request  of  the  departments  those  vessels  are  inspected 
just  the  same  as  any  other  vessels  that  get  our  certificates.  We 
mspect  the  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  At  the 
request  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  we  also  inspect  all  of  the  boileis 
in  po^t-office  buildings,  ana  at  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, we  inspect  the  boilers  in  all  the  pubUc  buildings  tnroo^oat 
the  country.  At  the  requiest  of  the  War  Department,  we  inspect  all 
of  the  boilers  at  army  posts. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  have  many  of  those  requests  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  good  many,  and  we  inspect  a  good 
many  of  those  boilers. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  you  inspect  them  periodically  or  only  when 
called  upon.? 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  make  the  inspections  when  they  call  for  them. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  they  generally  call  for  the  inspections  once 
a  year  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Generally,  although  some  of  them  go  a  httle  over  that. 

Mr.  AcKBRMAK.  But,  as  a  rule,  every  one  of  the  boilers  in  the  Armv 
posts,  post-office  buildings,  and  other  pubUc  buildings  are  inspecteii 
on  an  average  about  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  inspected  in  the  same  way  that 
other  boilers  are  inspected,  m  order  to  ascertain  if  there  are  anj 
defects  or  deterioration.  For  instance,  the  local  inspectors  at  Lew 
Angeles,  or  at  San  Pedro,  which  is  the  port  of  Los  An^es,  will  be 
requested  bv  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  reservation  at  Yuma 
to  go  out  there  and  inspect  those  boilers.  The  travel  is  great,  but 
the  expenses  are  no  greater  than  for  our  own  work.  In  order  to  make 
the  matter  clear,  I  might  say  that  all  of  those  expenses  are  paid  hx 
the  department  of  the  Government  that  requests  the  service.  The 
only  thing  they  get  from  us  is  our  time.  We  have  a  very  pleasant 
arrangement  with  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Government,  and  we 
have  no  trouble  about  that.  We  have  no  trouble  about  the  approTal 
and  passing  of  the  vouchers  and  that  sort  of  thing.  They  simplr 
approve  the  vouchers  and  pay  them  promptly. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  statement  in 
reference  to  the  general  functions  of  your  service? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Except  to  say  that  we  examine  and  Ucense  the  offices 
of  American  vessels,  including  masters,  mates,  pilots,  and  engineers 
Thev  have  to  be  examined  and  hcensed  by  our  service. 

Idx.  I^KHAM.  As  to  their  competency  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  their  competency.  We  give  them  a 
certificate  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  is  renewed.  That  same  work  that  I  refer  to  is  done  for  us  by  other 
departments  of  the  Government  in  the  same  way.  For  instance,  ir& 
reouire  that  a  man  shall  be  examined  for  his  visual  efficiency,  and  the 
PudUc  Health  Service  does  that  for  us.  One  of  their  surgeons  ex- 
amines the  candidates  for  visual  acuteness,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
how  far  he  can  see  with  either  eye,  and  also  as  to  his  color  sense,  or 
whether  he  can  distinguish  red  from  green,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
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The  Public  Health  Service  helps  us  someitimes  in  making  the  Regula- 
tions for  carrying  out  laws  that  oiiginally  came  from  them.  I  refer 
to  laws  as  to  samtary  arrangementSj  etc. 

Mr.  TiSKBAM.  Does  your  exammaition  extend  down  into  the  sea^ 
men  dass  ? 

Mr.  UmLBR.  The  able  seaman.  nmHt  have  a  certificate  from  our 
:seryio6.  The  abte  seaman  is  examined  as  to  his  color  sense  by  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service,  and  the  law  provides  that  upon  his  presenta- 
tion of  an  affidavit  that  he  has  served  for  so  long  it  i^all  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  is  aoi  able  seaman,  ana  we 
accept  that.  If  he  has  been  an  able  seaman  for  that  length  of  time, 
t^ene  is  no  examination  required. 

In  the  oas6  of  lifeboat  men,  there  is  an  examination  of  them  in 
the  handling  of  lifeboats,  to  determine  whether  they  are  competent 
to  handle  oars,  gears,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  An  examination  is 
held  to  determine  whether  he  is  «  competent  lifeboat  man.  Jn 
that  work,  onr  looal  inspectors  majr  not  be  ftv^ailable  at  the  particular 
time  or  pl&ce  where  the  examinations  are  required  to  be  neld,  mA 
the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Lighthouse  Service  help  us  out 
in  those  examinations;  That  examination  is  made  by  an  officer 
who  is  detailed  fnmi  iSae  service,  oa*  by  any  of  those  services,  and 
the  central  office  in  Washington  furnishes  that  officer  with  a  little 
book  of  certificates  for  the  lifeboat  men.  That  is  filled  out  by  the 
officer,  and  we  have  a  record  of  every  lifeboat  man  who  has  secured 
a  eertifioate  from  the  service.  We  have  that  r^ht  here  in  the 
oentral  office  in  Washington.  We  have  a  record  here  of  every  steam^ 
boat  inspection  of  overy  kind  or  type. 

Mr.  AoKBBMAN.  Do  the  ferryboats  that  cross  the  North  River, 
for  instance,  belong  to  the  character  of  vessels  that  are  subject  to 
•examination  ? 

Mr.  Uhusb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  And  excursion  steamers,  also  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir,-  everything,  from  the  little  tug  of  from 
■8  to  10  tons,  and  30  feet  long  up,  is  inspected,  just  the  same  as  any 
other  boat. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  it  carries  a  boiler? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  general  idea  of  safety.  Every  little 
fellow  that  is  not  operated  properly  can  do  as  much  damage  as  a  large 
one.  If  the  boiler  or  machinery  is  not  right,  the  small  vessel  can  do  as 
much  damage  as  the  bis  ship. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  about  saihng  vessels? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  We  inspect  sailing  vessels  of  over  700  tons. 

Mr.  Ags!BBMan.  Do  Diesel  engines  have  boilers  coimected  vnth 
them  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  No,  sir;  they  have  no  boilers,  except  probably  they 
will  have  one  or  two  small  boilers  for 'heating  purposes. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  You  inspect  those,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  we  inspect  them.  While  really,  if  it  came  to 
the  question  of  our  authority,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could 
maintain  our  stand,  for  the  promotiofl  and  maintenance  of  safety, 
we  do  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  inspect  them. 

Mr.  AcxEBMAN.  Are  there  any  electrically-driven  vessels  that  have 
no  boilers  on  them  ? 

88854—24 -12 
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Mr.  Uhi;eb.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  none.  They  have  small  boilers  of 
some  kind.  In  the  case  of  electrically Kiriven  vessels,  generally  the 
electricitv  is  generated  hy  the  use  of  a  Diesel  or  internu-combustion 
engine — ^oy  the  Diesel  engine  pinncipally — ^and  the  ciurrent,  of  course. 
is  transmitted  to  the  operating  machinery.  We  inspect  those  ves- 
sels just  the  same  as  we  do  anything  else,  the  general  idea  being  that 
it  makes  no  difference  how  a  vessel  may  be  driven,  the  same  necessitT 
for  exercising  precautions  exist  there  as  anywhere  else.  Now,  undar 
our  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  oi  Supervising  Inspectors, 
which  board  is  authorized  under  section  4405  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  title  I  have  re- 
ferrea  to,  certain  things  are  required.  When  Congress  enacted  that 
law,  they  made  it  a  general  law,  giving  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations  that  would  carry 
it  into  effect. 

I  wish  to  state  further  that  we  do  a  large  service  in  the  inspection 
of  steel  plates  at  the  mills  to  be  used  in  boiler  construction.  In  tlie 
first  plac^,  the  desi^  of  the  boiler  must  be  submitted  to  the  local 
inspector  of  the  district  where  the  boiler  is  constructed,  to  see  whether 
or  not,  it  meets  the  general  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  con- 
struction of  boilers.  W«  do  quite  a  bit  of  inspection  won  in  that 
connection. 

.  Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Does  that  apply  to  every  boiler  and  engine  used  on 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  UfiLER.  Yes,  sir;  to  every  steam  boiler  used  on  board  a  vessel. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  inspect  all  of  the  material  at  the  m^lL 
We  inspect  lul  of  the  material  that  enters  into  those  boilers.  It  must  be 
inspected  as  to  tensile  strength,  as  to  general  service  conditions,  etc. 
All  of  that  is  done  by  the  direct  inspectors  of  our  service.  We  do  not 
rely  upon  any  scientific  societies  or  any  testing  societies  for  that  infor- 
mation, but  it  must  be  done  by  our  own  man  standing  at  the  beam 
of  the  scale. 

EMPLOYEES   IN  8BRVICE. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  in  your 
service  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  In  the  bureau  in  Washington  we  have  the  Supervisine 
Inspector  General,  1  Deputy  Supervising  Inspector  General,  11  cleiiLd. 
and  1  messenger. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  salaries  for  the  Washington  service  are  ail  cov- 
ered on  page  226  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Uhler«  Yes,  sir.  In  addition,  we  have  10  supervising  inspec- 
tors,  3  traveling  inspectors,  46  local  inspectors  of  hulls,  46  local  inspec- 
tors of  boilers,  75  assistant  inspectors  of  hulls,  75  assistant  inspectors 
of  boilers,  and  95  clerks  in  the  field  service.  About  3o0  constitute 
the  personnel  of  the  service  in  the  field  and  the  bureau. 

SAI4ABIES   FQK   BlfPIX>Y£SS   IN   WASHINQTON. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Bef erring  to  the  item  on  page  226  for  the  salah«fi» 
of  employees  here  in  Washington,  I  note  that  the  appropriation  for 
1924  IS  $22^940;  while  the  appropriation  a$ked  for,  or  recommeiHied 
by  the  Budget  Biu*eau,  for  1925,  is  $27,960.  It  appears  that  the 
increase  under  the  reclassification   act  amoimts  to  S2,140.     Will 
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you  tell  the  committee  what  the  difference  between  the  appropriation 
lor  1924,  plus  the  increase  on  account  of  reclassification,  aUd  the 
amount  of  $27,960  recommended  for  1925  consists  of? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  reclassification,  Mr.  Tink- 
ham.  That  would  mean  an  increase  of  $200  for  the  Supervising  In- 
spector General  and  an  increase  of  $800  for  the  Deputy  Supervising 
Inspector  General.    Those  increases  make  up  the  $27 ,960 . 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  this  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  increase 
under  the  redassification  act  ? 

Mr.  Uhlek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  On  page  226  there  is  noted  an  increase  of  $2,880, 
that  item' being,  ''Add  increase  of  compensation  for  1924  and  1923, 
$2,880.^'     What  is  the  nature  of  that  mcrease? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  There  was  no  increase  for  those  ^ears,  The  appro- 
priation for  1923  was  $22,940,  and  the  appropriation  for  1924  was 
the  same  amount,  or  $22,940. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  There  is  a  notation  on  page  226,  as  follows:  '^Add 
increase  of  compensation  for  1924  and  1923,  $2,880.' ' 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  that  accounted  for  by  the  $240  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  for  the  total  basic  salaries  for  1924, 
and  the  increased  compensation  for  1924  and  1923  was  $2,880. 
That  was  the  bonus.    Tnat  is  for  the  bureau  alone. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  many  employees  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  That  covers  everybody  in  the  bureau  with  the  excep- 
tio^  of  two,  myself  and  the  deputy,  riobodv  was  getting  over  $2,500 
a  year  at  that  time,  except  tne  deputy  and  myself,  and  that  bonus 
applied  to  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  So  that  might  simply  be  called  the  bonus  increase? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Which  is  dispensed  with  in  the  present  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;*  I  so  understand  it. 

steamboat  inspectobs. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  On  page  227  there  appears  the  item  for  steamboat 
inspectors.  The  appropriation  last  year  for  this  purpose  was  $602, 100 
ana  your  estimate  for  1925  is  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  implies  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  inspectors, 

Mr.  Uhleb.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  and  no  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  asked  for. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  Sesire  to  read  from  the  annual  report  of  your 
service  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  the  following: 

The  board  of  local  inspectors  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  and 
the  supervising  inspectorship  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been  discontinued  by  the 
department,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  those  positions  abolished  by 
congressional  action.  On  July  1,  1922,  four  additional  inspectorships  were 
made  available,  the  same  having  been  created  by  law,  two  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and 
two  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

What  congressional  action  is  necessary  to  have  those  positions 
referred  to  here  abolished  i 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Siinply  for  the  lack  of  work. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  congressional  action  is  necessary  to  have 
them  abolished  ? 
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Mr.  Uhleb.  Simply  to  change  the  law  for  the  appointment  of 
inspectors,  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

Mr.  AcKEBHAN.  Could  we  not  cover  that  by  simply  reusing  to 
provide  appropriations  for  them  t 

Mr.  Uhleb.  It  might  be  covered  in  that  way,  but  it  would  not  be 
the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ackebbiak.  They  would  be  dropped  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Section  4414  provides  that  there  shall  be  in  each  of 
the  collection  districts  named,  including  the  districts  of  PfailadelphiA. 
Pa.,  San  Francisco,  Norfolk^  etc.,  and  in  a  number  of  ports  named, 
including  New  York,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  etc.,  one  inspector  of  holl^ 
and  one  inspector  of  boilers.  That  is  statutory  law.  Hie  law  pr(»- 
vides  that  those  inspectors  must  be  at  those  places,  and  in  order  t<> 
discontinue  those  omces  regularly,  as  they  snould  be  discontinued. 
we  should  have  congressional  authority.  We  will  have  to  get  such 
authority,  for  instance,  for  eliminating  those  officers  at  the  ports  f>f 
Apalachicola,  Fla.,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Has  legislation  been  introduced  for  &at  purpose  f 

Mr.  Uhlbb.  Yes,  sir;  a  bill  is  before  Congress  now  for  that  purpoc^e. 

Mr.  OuvBB.  That  bill  would  go  to  the  Committee  on  the  Mercnant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  any  provision  made  in  this  estimate  for 
1925,  of  S602,100,  for  the  local  inspectors  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Apalachicola,  Fla.  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  them  i 

Mr.  Uhleb.  No,  sir.  What  we  did  at  Apalachicola  was  to  takf 
the  local  inspectors  who  had  been  at  Apalachicola  and  put  them 
in  as  assistant  inspectors  at  Mobile,  so  that  they  might  cover  ail 
of  the  inspection  work  at  Mobile  and  also  take  in  the  territory  that 
was  formerly  covered  by  the  local  inspectors  at  Apalachicola,  FU 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  about  Galveston,  Tex.  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  There  are  two  assistant  inspectors  at  Galveston. 
We  discontinued  Burlington  altogether.  We  took  the  local  inspectors 
from  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  and  made  them  assistant  inspectors  at 
Mobile. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  biisiness  has  increased  at  Mobile  and  Galveston ' 

Mr.  Uhleb.  Yes,  sir;  to  quite  an  extent.  The  Galveston  in- 
spectors have  a  very  large  distriot.  For  instance,  thev  go  to  Browns- 
ville and  to  Port  Arthur.  Port  Arthiu*  is  getting  to  oe  quite  a  port, 
and  Beaumont  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  port.  It  will  not  be  lon^ 
before  Congress  will  have  to  consider  the  question  of  providing  further 
local  inspectors  at  both  of  those  places.  It  is  setting  so  tnat  thev 
can  not  attend  to  the  business  really  as  it  should  be  attended  to. 

CLERK  HIB£,   STEAMBOAT  INSPECTTOK  SBBVICB. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  229,  for  clerk  hire,  steam- 
boat inspection  service.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
is  $115,700,  and  for  1925  the  estimate  is  $115,700.  Iliat  means,  of 
course,  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of  em{doTee&. 
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Mr.  Uhleh.  There  has  been  no  iticrease  in  the  number  of  enmloyees 
nor  in  the  appropriation.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field 
service  has  not  been  classified  at  all. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  there  is  a  change  in  the  language  of  thi^ 
item.  The  new  language  is  ''For  employees^  boards  of  stemaboat 
inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. "  '  What 
is  the  reason  for  the  change  in  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Uhlbr.  I  do  not  know.    That  has  always  been  the  procedure. 
'  Mr.  TiXKHAM.  Prom  the  way  it  is  printed  in  the  bill,  it  appears  to 
be  new  language. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  seems  to  be  all  right  here. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  lan^age  formerly  carried  in  the  bill  was  "for 
compensation,  not  exceeding  $1,500  a  year  to  each  person,  of  clerks 
to  boards  of  steamboat  inspectors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law.'^  That 
language  in  the  present  bill  is  eliminated,  and  the  language  is  changed 
to  read,  ''for  employees,  boards  of  steamboat  inspectors,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce."  The  result  of  the  change 
in  the  language  is  that  you  are  authorized  to  employ  clerks  at  salaries 
exceeding  $1,500  a  year,  whereas  heretofore  you  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  this  language  thejr  could  employ  messengers 
and  other  employees  of  the  different  classifications. 

Mr.  Uhler.  We  have  no  messengers  in  that  service,  and  our 
appropriations  have  alw^s  been  for  local  inspectors  and  clerks. 
The  reason  for  that  change  was  to  provide  for  the  reclassification  of 
the  field,  under  which  the  clerks  would,  perhaps,  get  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Larger  than  $1,500  a  year? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  you  should  increase  the  salaries  of  some  of  these 
clerks  above  $1,500  a  year,  could  you  dispense  with  the  services  of 
some  other  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  They  would  have  to  live  within  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Uhler.  This  appropriation  is  statutory,  and  tne  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  generally  informed  bb  to  how  nianv  dierks  we 
have  at  each  place,  so  many  at  Boston,  so  many  at  Philadelphia,  etc. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  means  anything  except  the  purpose  to  meet 
the  reclassification. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  reclassification  does  not  apply  to  the  field  service. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Whereas,  this  item  is  for  the  field  service. 

Mr.  Uhler.  It  is  under  the  field  service,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Then,  it  can  not  be  on  account  of  reclassification 
that  the  language  has  been  dianged,  but  it  must  be  for  some  other 
reason. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  do  not  really  know  why  it  was  changed.  It  was  not 
in  the  original  estimates. 

Mr.  Drake.  If  you  wish,  I  will  be  glad  to  cover  that  matter  in  a 
later  statement  in  connection  with  the  whole  department.  My  im*- 
pression  is  that  that  language  has  been  adopted  in  anticipation  of  the 
classification  of  the  field  service  by  the  Classification  Board. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Than,  that  change  of  language  looks  forward  to  the 
reclassification  bfii^  applied  to  the  field  servioe  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  1  think  that  is  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  include  ^ypists  under  the  head  of  cleriics? 

Mr.  UflLER.  No,  sir;  our  clerks  muBt  come  from  the  stenographers' 
list.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  get  $900  or  $1,500,  thej 
must  he  stenographers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then,  they  are  necessarily  typists,  are  they  not  i 
They  must  be  typists  as  well  as  stenographers. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir.  Any  of  our  clerks  must  be  qualified  to  do 
just  what  this  man  is  doin^.  They  must  be  qualified  to  take  cour: 
proceedings,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  to  report  our  investieations. 
All  of  our  clerks  are  taken  from  the  stenographers'  lists  of  the  Civu 
Service  Commission. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  make  your  general  statement  h^re  now. 
Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to  this  change  of  langui^,  so  that  we  mar 
have  it  in  connection  with  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Note. — Under  the  law  as  it  at  present  reads  not  more  than  $1,500  per  ann'jm 
could  be  paid  any  clerk  in  the  field.  Under  the  language  as  proposed  it  would  be 
possible,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  assuming  that  sufficient  appropria- 
tion were  made,  to  pay  higher  salaries  to  clerks  in  the  field. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  230,  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, as  follows: 

For  the  payment  of  fees  to  witnesses;  for  traveling  expenses  and  other  expeiwes 

when  on  official  business  of  the  supervising  inspector  general,  deputy  super^isinc 
inspector  general,  supervising  inspectors,  traveling  inspectors,  local  and  assi^lAr.: 
inspectors,  and  clerks;  for  instruments,  furniture,  stationery,  janitor  ser^iit, 
and  everv  other  thing  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  Title  o2. 
Revised  Statutes. 

Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $160,000,  and  you 
are  asking  for  1925,  $144,110.  On  account  of  what  reduction  of 
expenditures  is  that  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  That  represents  the  money,  Mr.  Tinkham,  that  we 
expended  out  of  our  contingent  fund  of  $160,000.  Of  that  appropria- 
tion, we  have  a  balance  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  I'iNKHAM.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave  you  this  vear 
what  you  expended  out  of  your  last  year's  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Uhucr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  to  find  out  whether  you  really  need  mon^ 
than  $144,000,  which  was  the  amount  of  your  expenditure  last  vo^ir, 
I  see  that  you  had  $160,000  for  1922.     Did  you  expend  ail  of  "that 
and,  if  not,  how  much  balance  did  you  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  • 

Mr.  Uhlbk.  We  did  not  expend  all  of  that.  We  never' ha vr 
spent  all  of  it  except,  I  think,  in  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  1920  you  had  a  deficiency  of  $20,000  on  an 
appropriation  of  $160,000. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  total  amount  expende«l 
of  your  appropriation  for  1922 1 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  TiNKHAU.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  state- 
-ment  showing  how  much  you  expended  for  contingent  expenses  out 
of  your  appropriations  for  1922  and  for  1923  i    In  each  of  taose  y«ars 
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you  received  a!ki  appropriation  of  $160,000,  and  yoii  had  tbat  amoTint 
for  1924. 

Mr.  Uhlbr.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  supply  that  information  for  the 
record. 

Fbbbuart  11,  1924. 
Chaibman  of  the  Subcommittee, 

Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  1.  In  accordance  with  your  request,  there  is  submitted  below  a  table 
with  regard  to  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service, 
showing  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years  1922,  1923,  and  1924, 
the  amounts  actually  expended  in  1922  and  1923,  and  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  expended  in  1924: 


Year. 


1922. 
1623 . 
1924. 


Amount  ai>- 
propriatea. 


$160,000.00 
160,000.00 
160,000.00 


Amount  ex* 
pended. 


1155,106.66 

139.536.03 

1142,196.00 


I  Estimated. 

2.  That  which  was  endeavored  to  be  made  plain  was  that  if  the  Budget  en- 
forces its  rule  of  setting  aside  10  per  cent  of  this  appropriation,  the  appropriation 
for  1925,  if  i^  is  to  be  $144,100,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  have  a  rule  of  that  kind 
applied  to  it:  We  hope  and  intend  to  live  within  $144,100,  which  is  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  Budget,  but  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  if  10  per  cent  is  taken  off  of 
$144,100,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  money  to  cover  the  estimated  expenditures, 
item  by  item,  for  the  year  1925. 

3.  I  hand  you  also  herewith  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  this  bureau,  and  upon 
pages  4,  5,  and  6  will  be  found  the  number  of  vessels  inspected  by  geographic 
divisions. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  Uhler, 
Supervising  Inspector  General. 

reduction  in  rents. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  reference  to  a  para- 
graph on  page  3  of  your  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1923.    You  say  there — 

A  comparison  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1923,  with  those  of  the  previous  year  will  show  a  decrease  of  $39,042  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1923.  This  decrease  is  due  principally  to  a  reduction  in 
rent. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  rents  being  reduced  or  d 
appropriations  being  made  smaller  or  decreased  on  account  of  a 
reduction  in  rents.     Will  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Uhleb.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  that  occurs  to  me,  and  that 
was  the  rent  in  Philadlephia.  We  were  in  the  Finance  Building, 
after  having  been  removed  from  the  Federal  building  in  Philadelphia. 
We  were  obliged  to  rent  quarters  in  the  Finance  Building  there,  and 
the  rent  was  rather  exorbitant,  it  was  thought.  This  already  exor- 
bitant rent  was  raised,  I  think,  something  like  nearly  10  per  cent. 
The  Assistant  Secretarv  at  that  time,  Mr.  Huston,  directed  us  to 
look  aroimd  for  a  suitaole  building  at  a  cheaper  rent. 

It  was  absolutely  impossible  to  find  such  a  bmlding  as  would  suit 
our  purposes,  where  the  space  and  the  conveniences  necessary  in  an 
office  of  that  character  were  available.     We  did  finally  find  a  building, 
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howeyer,  the  Mianluyttaai  Insomiice  Co.  Buildixig,  in  PJuladeiptLia,  at 

the  comer  of  FourUi  and  Walnut  Streets,  where  the  rent  was  about 
flO'  per  cent  as*  compared  with  that  of  the  Finance  Biiildmg-  We 
took  that  building  and  are  in  it  now.  There  was  another  redaction 
of  lent  at  New  London  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Then  we  were 
transferred  from  a  rented  building  in  Boston  to  the  Appraisers'  Stores 
Building,  a  Grovemment  building.  We  were  in  the  Oliver  Building, 
on  Milk  Street,  in  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years.  At  New  Orleans. 
we  moved  from  a  rented  building  into  the  customshouse.  Those  are 
some  of  the  instances  that  woula  go  to  make  up  that  redaction  in 
rent. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is,  it  would  be  largely  due  to  the  removal  from 
rented  quarters  into  Government  space  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  reduction  of  rents  in  some  places. 

Mr.  TiKKHAM.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  large  reduction  ic 
rents  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  there  has  been,  because  we  are  pa3ring  less  for  space  than 
we  paid  in  former  years,  particularly  during  the  war  period.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  say  that  that  has  general  application. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  kindly  have  inserted  the  table  which  I 
find  on  page  6  of  your  annual  report,  ending  June  30,  1923: 

Veaselfi  inspected  and  officers  licensed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  du. 
1&23. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Showing  the  geographic  divisions. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Just  that  table  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Just  that  table  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Uhler.  That  will  be  done,  Mr.  Tinkham. 

• 

Vessels  inspected  and  officers  licensed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  li*^^'. 

by  geographic  divisions. 


Geographic  divisions. 


Pacific  coast 

Atlantic  coast 

Western  rivers 

Northern  lakes 

Ctnlt  coast 

Total,  1923 

Total|1022 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (-).. 


Domastic  veaaeli. 


Steam  Teasels. 


Motor 
vessels. 


Passenger 

barges.      ' 


Saajning 
barges. 


Nimi' 
ber. 


795 
3,150 
408 
985 
603 

5,941 
5,864 


OroBS      Num> 
tonnage.  '  ber 


1,658,028 
5.014,663 
73,0051 
2,639,219 
1,530,648 


10,915,564 
10,278,167 


+77 


+837,397 


191 

393 

88 

46 

72 


790 
771 


+19 


Gross  I  Nam- 
tonnage.;  ber. 


58,369, 

70,318 

3,009 

4,310 

8,272 


3 

6 
2 
2 


144,278 
136,159 


19 

20 


+9,119 


-1 


Oj«»  NumJ 
nage. 


1,587  19 
2,771.      481 

372 

233 

5,802;       66 


Gross     ia,-„^ 
ton-    t«an»- 

nage. 


Toca! 


<; 


ber.     tonnaf* 


39,891.  l.OQ^  1.75:  *" 

494.235  4,a»  5,SM  wr 

«R  7»  *r 

,  1.083  2.«4i  -•-■ 

54.6411       747  I..Va  •« 


10.7651 
11,486 


566 

551 


588.TR71  7.316   ll,«»  ^* 
560,S45t  7,a»   lO.VTx^i* 


-721j    +15j  +3S,222{  +110 


in' 
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Vessels  inspected  and  officers  licensed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  ISiBS, 

oy  geographic  divisions — ^^Continued. 


Oeographic  divisions. 


Pacific  coast.... 
Atlantic  coast.. 
Western  rivtre. 
Northern  lakes. 
Oxdfcoaft. 


Total,  1923. 
Total,  1922 


Increase  (+^  or  de- 
creaseC— ) 


Foreign  passenger 
steam  vessels. 


Officers  licensed. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


67 

214 

1 

28 

37 


337 
337 


Qross 
tonnage. 


412, 750 

2,676,035 

52 

52,907 

181,732 


3,323,476 
2,966,520 


+366,956 


Steam 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,065 

4,244 

499 

1,061 

7841 


7,653 
7,643 


+110 


Gross 
tonnage. 


2,170,625 
8,258,022 
76,439 
2,096,669 
1,781,006 


14,982,860 
13,931,877 


+1,050,973 


Motor 
vessels. 


Num- 
ber. 


Num- 
ber. 


Sail 
vessels 

and 
barges. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,7«, 
8,912 
1,152 
2,411 
1,702 


1,722 

3,493 

765 

847 

810 


16,925 
16,224 


+701 


7,637 
9,348 


-1,711 


176 

255 

1 


58 


490 
472 


+18 


Total. 


NUm- 
her. 


4,646 
12,660 
1,918 
3,258 
2,570 


25,052 
26,044 


-992 


Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  on  paM  231,  the  total,  "Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  "  appears.  For  1924  it  was  $900,740.  For  1925  it  is  $889,870. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  should  be  added  $2,880  for  the  $240 
bonus.  So  that  there  was, in  1924  an  actual  appropriation,  including 
that  amount,  of  $903,620,  as  against  $889,870,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$13,750  for  this  year.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Uhlee.  I  don't  think  so.  The  estunate  for  1924  was  $900,740; 
that  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Exclusive  of  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Uhler.  No,  that  covered  the  bonus,  because  we  had  to  have 
an  estimate  covering  our  bonus,  because  we  had  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  TiNKiiAM.  But  was  not  the  bonus  carried  in  a  separate  act, 
so  it  would  not  appear  under  your  appropriation  for  1924  ? 

Mr.  Uhlek.  Yes,  it  was  carried  in  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  I  am  correct? 

Mr.  Uhlee.  You  are  correct,  with  the  abject  apology  of  the  wit- 
ness. 


Monday,  Febeuaey  11,  1924. 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

STATEMBITT  OF  KB.  A.  J.  TYEEB,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIOITES 

OF  NAVIGATIOlff. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  a  separate  bureau  of 
the  Conunerce  Department  ? 
Mr.  Ttree.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 


geneeal  statement. 


Mr.  TiNKHAM.  WiU  you  in  a  general  way  describe  its  duties  and 
its  functions  ? 
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Mr.  Ttbeb.  It  is  a  little  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  state  wlut 
NaTigatioD  does.  It  administers  a  code  of  laws  coTering  the  move- 
ment and  operation  of  the  ship  from  the  time  she  is  buut  until  she 
is  finally  abandoned  or  sold  foreign. 

Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  set  the  matter  before  the  committef 
is  to  take  a  vessel  and  carry  her  along  through  her  life,  showing  the 
high  points  where  we  touch  her.  When  that  vessel  is  contracted  to 
be  built;  she  js  reported  to  the  bureau  and  forms  the  basis  for  our 
statistical  tables  for  shipbuilding;  that  is,  of  the  vessels  under 
construction. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Did  you  have  notification  of  all  vessels  built 
during  the  war  before  they  were  built  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  knew  that  they  were  under  construction;  'we  hid 
reports  of  the  shipbuilding  that  was  going  on.  These  are  regular 
statements,  published  by  us. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  What  size  must  a  vessel  be  before  it  comes  under 
your  jurisdiction  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Everything  from  five  net  tons  up,  except  in  the  ca>«' 
of  pleasure  vessels,  and  there  we  cover  vessels  only  of  16  net  ton-' 
and  up,  except  in  the  matter  of  life-saving  equipment  on  small 
vessels,  motor  boats,  etc. 

After  the  vessel  is  practically  completed  we  determine  the  gn*i*» 
and  net  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  On  this  gross  and  net  tonnage  b 
based  at  the  present  time  about  $2,000,000  tonnage  taxes;  S175.(Vn 
in  navigation  fees;  all  the  Panama  Canal  tolls  from  foreign  and 
domestic  vessels.  The  port  dues  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  in  both 
American  and  foreign  ports,  are  based  on  those  admeasurement-v 

This  is  a  very  technical  W($rk,  the  most  technical  work,  I  believe. 
that  is  done  in  the  Bureau,  not  even  excepting  our  radio  work. 
After  the  vessel  is  admeasured  the  carpenter  s  certificate  usuallv  is 
recorded  in  the  custom  house,  showing  the  title  of  the  vessel.  That 
title  is  established  in  the  custom  house  either  by  certificate  or  a  bill 
of  sale.  Based  on  that  carpenters  certificate  and  the  inspection 
certificate,  which  General  Uhler's  division  issues.  We  document  the 
vessel,  that  is  we  issue  a  registry  for  the  f oreim  trade,  or  a  license  for 
the  coast  trade.  After  this  her  crew  is  signed  on  before  the  shipping 
commissioner  who  supervises  the  employment  of  seamen,  sees  that 
they  have  the  rights  tney  are  entitled  to  under  the  law,  and  f umishe!> 
to  the  collector  of  customs  the  list  of  that  crew,  the  collector  of 
customs  acting  as  our  officer;  our  inspectors  see  that  this  vessel  ha^ 
all  the  equipment  on  board  which  General  Uhler's  service  requires. 
After  the  vessel  has  taken  on  her  cargo,  filed  her  manifests  of  carg^*. 
if  she  is  a  vessel  carrying  wireless  we  inspect  the  wireless  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  proper  working  condition  and  that  they  comply  with 
the  law,  that  her  power  source  is  sufficient  for  the  use  of  that  wiiekss: 
and  then  the  collector  of  customs  under  the  regulations  of  the  bureau 
of  navigation  issues  a  clearance  to  the  vesseL 

After  the  vessel  is  cleared  we  see  that  in  going  out  of  harbors  sho 
complies  with  the  rules  of  the  road,  and  as  she  gets  into  a  foreign  p<>rt 
she  has  to  report  to  the  consul  under  regulations  which  are  issued  bv 
the  State  Department,  but  prepared  in  connection  with  the  bureau. 
who  looks  after  her  crew,  and  if  there  are  diseased  or  disabled  seamen 
on  board  they  are  taken  care  of.     If  she  is  in  the  foreign  trade,  th* 
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crew  of  tlie  ship  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  regulations  issued 
"by  the  bureau. 

When  the  vessel  returns  if  she  is  carrying  steerage  passengers  we 
administer  the  passenger  act  of  1882,  looking  after  the  weuare  of 
the  staerage  passengers,  their  healthy  the  segregation  of  the  sexes, 
the  hospital  spaces  that  are  required,  and  all  the  details  covered  by 
the  law. 

Mr.  Grifkin,  How  do  you  accomplish  that?  Have  you  an  agent 
from  your  bureau  on  each  ship  ? 

Mr.  Tykeb.  It  is  done  bv  boarding  officers,  who  board  the  ship 
after  she  gets  into  port.  So  far  as  i  know  the  immigration  people 
are  the  only  ones  who  have  commissioners  that  travel  across  with 
the  boat.     But  we.  board  her  when  she  arrives. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  there  is  no  inspection  of  conditions  on  board 
before  they  berin  their  voyage  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  riot  from  the  other  side.  Those  carrying  steerage 
passengers  out  of  this  country  also  are  under  the  law  that  we  inspect 
their  spaces. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  if  conditions  on  board  a  passenger-carrying 
vessel  are  harmful  or  in  violation  of  the  law,  you  can  not  discover  the 
violation  until  she  arrives  in  port  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Except  througn  a  muster  of  the  passengers,  which  we 
have  on  practically  every  trip.  We  find  out  from  the  passengers  as 
to  where  they  have  been  located.  Passenger  compartments  are 
specified  and  set  aside,  some  for  males  and  some  for  females  and  some 
for  the  married  couples,  and  each  one  of  those  passenger  spaces  is 
marked  with  the  number  of  passengers  that  may  be  carried  in  such 
space.  The  passenger  manifest  shows  where  each  one  of  those 
passenger  compartments  or  spaces  is  located,  and  there  is  also  shown 
the  food  that  is  served,  and  the  hospital  space  that  is  set  aside,  and 
our  inspection  is  suflScient  to  determine  wnether  the  space  set  aside 
as  a  hospital  space  has  been  actually  used  as  a  hospital. 

They  prescribe  the  size  of  the  berth,  the  distance  that  the  upper 
berth  must  be  above  the  lower  berth,  etc. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  your  inspectors  required  to  board  every  incoming 
vessel  carrying  steerage  passengers  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Every  vessel  that  comes  into  port,  whether  carrying 
steerage  passengers  or  not. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  they  get  information  that  you  say  is  ascer- 
tained; is  it  by  questioning  the  officers  of  the  ship  or  by  questioning 
the  passengers? 

Mr.  Ty:^r.  The  passengers  usually,  and  by  actual  inspection. 
They  find  that  the  space  is  there,  ana,  first,  that  there  is  sufficient 
^ace  in  the  vessel  to  carry  the  munber  of  passengers  which  they  have. 
The  passenger  lists  set  forth  the  number  of  passengers  the  vessel  can 
earry  and  they  check  that  up  in  the  case  of  every  vessel  that  comes  in 
with  steerage  passengers  aboard. 

Mr.  Griffin.  For  instanoe,  in  New  York  City,  a  port  where  there 
is  a  very  large  entry  of  steerage  passengers,  how  many  inspectors  of 
that  character  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  would  hke  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  field  fovce  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  practically 
about  80  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  customhouses.     We  originally  were 
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Mr.  Gbiffin.  Will  you  try  to  distinguish  between  these  employees 
^as  to  their  duties,  Commissioner  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trping  to  ^et 
at.  You  say  they  take  <^ers  from  your  bureau  as  to  the  inspection 
of  a  ship,  its  healthfulness  and  capacity  and  treatment  of  passengers, 
etc.  Now,  do  they  also  perform  duties  for  the  customnouse  with 
respect  to  collection  of  duties ) 

Mr.  Xtrbb.  I  think  not  at  the  port  of  New  York.  They  do  at  a 
great  muiy  ports;  they  perform  dual  duties  at  many  ports. 

Mr.  GxwYiN.  For  instance,  when  a  ship  arrires  in  New  York  con-* 
taining  steerage  passengers,  it  is  boardea  by  a  customhouse  officer 
to  take  the  statements  o£  the  passengers,  is  it  not,  as  to  the  things 
brought  in  ? 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  They  hare  to  make  their  declarations;  yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  the  customs  law,  and  is  it  also  boarded  by 
one  of  your  officers  ? 

Mr.  Tyber.  Our  officers  are  there  also;  and,  as  I  understand,  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  ships  eroeciaUy,  where  a  large  number  of  steer- 
age passengers  are  carried,  tne  inspectors  who  go  to  look  after  the 
steerage  quarters  would  not  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  you  call  them  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Tyber.  I  call  them  that  for  lack  of  a  better  term;  I  don't 
know  what  the  Treasury  calls  them. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  The  oustomhouse  men  call  their  men  customs  in- 
spectors. 

Mr.  TTBiat.  Ipresumeso;  yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  Treasury  Department  would  have  authority  to 
give  orders  to  these  same  parties  that  take  orders  from  you  if  they 
felt  that  there  were  duties  that  they  could  perform  for  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  They  would;  yea. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Take*  a  large  ship,  like  the  Leviathany  that  comes  in 
with  a  very  lar^e  passenger  list.  About  how  many  Government  in- 
spectors or  officials  board  such  a  vessel  1 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  I  am  unable  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  in  any  event  there  is  one  from'  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Tyreb.  There  is  one  or  more  from  our  bureau. 

Mr.  Griffin.  One  or  more  from  your  bureau  but  attached  to  the 
<*ustomhou8ef 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  Attached  to  the  customhouse. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  as  far  as  you  know  vou  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  performing  duties  for  your  bureau  or  for  the  customhouse  ? 

ifr.  Tyrbr.  It  may  be  he  is  performing  duties  for  one  or  both. 

Mr.  Griffin.  He  maj^  have  received  oroers  from  the  collector  of  the 
port  to  perform  duties  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  custom- 
nouse laws  ? 

Mr.  Tyber.  Yes;  he  has  to  report  to  us;  the  details  of  his  inspections 
are  forwarded  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  provide  him  a  blank  form,  I  suppose,'  for  the 
record  of  every  ship  t 

Mr.  Tybeb.  Every  ship  carrying  steerage  passengers. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Indicating  the  number  of  passengers  and  whether 
the  requirem^its  in  regard  to  the  space  ana  so  on  has  been  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Tybeb.  Yes,  all  requirements  of  the  law. 


IM     tmtAsaitczsn  fn  onMsaoBciE.  Mrvns^^vixa.^  hq-j 


Mr.  Cjxmisr,  Hoir  flHUiyr  wmAL  enfkfejcseft  Imivy  3pml  m  X«w  York 

Mr.  TraoL  We  eiMie«Tor«d.  *bo«  time  erfivr Vims  40a-  thrown 
Ibi6  Trmrarf  DefMvtmcBi  to  find  ina  the  pBoportn  of  tbc  cn5^.di< 
Mrriee  tiuit  w«»  waiiaDf^  ior  the  DepntaMi 
pftHr  ibe  Botcsmi  al  SmrtgaMimt. 

Mr,  Gnrrnr,  Aikd  rou  emn  not  lell  ibftt  I 

Mr  Trnnt.  We  faaTre  arrcr  miTed  at  * 
Thi^  ekscart  cvtimalc  we  eoald  set  wm  UhiI  aimt  owHtkinl  of  th^ 
e«»toin»  serriee  ]»  wotldm^  for 
under  tiie  appvcOTiataoD  for  the  coQectioo  of  the  rarf 

Mr.  Gums.  Hoir  loag  hw  thk 

Mr.  Ttkcr.  Since  1903. 

Mr.  GitfFmr.  CMd  cooogh  to  hsTo 

Mr.  TruER.  We  hsre  arrired  at  a  few  itcns  that  we  know.  F -r 
imtance,  there  are  about  200  men  engaged  eitho*  afl  the  time  or  a 
porium  of  their  time  in  the  measurement  of  Teaaek.  The  force  .z 
the  ea»UfUM  houses  oonsfitated  oar  principal  field  force.  At  a  port 
Hke  Norfolk.  I  nndenitand  from  the  cosImbs  anthotitics  that 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  work  is  for  mmgatioii  and  about  20  per 
cent  for  tne  Treasury.  There  are  a  number  of  eostomhoiise^  whrrr 
there  is  no  work  for  ihe  Treasury,  they  hare  no  collection  of  revenue 

Mr.  Oriffdi.  Do  you  not  tlunk  that  work  coold  be  better  per- 
formed segregated  and  assigned  to  the  departments,  the  D^Mrtment 
(ft  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  respectiTehr  t 

Mr  Ttbeb.  To  us  that  is  obriously  the  way  to  perfonn  the'  work 

SMPLOTSKS   IN   BCKXAU. 

Mr*  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  here  make  a  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  employees  inyour  bureau  t 

Mr.  Tyrbb.  We  have  under  our  direct  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
234  employees* 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  In  a  general  way  will  you  dassif^r  them  ? 

Mr.  Tyrbb.  Of  that  number  we  have  31 — that  is,  for  the  present 
year^  in  the  bureau  here  in  Washington;  1  adjuster  of  admeasui^ 
men  is;  31  on  our  inspection  boats;  45  prevenUns  the  overcrowding 
of  passenger  steamers;  54  in  the  enforcement  of  the  wireless  com- 
munication  laws;  12  shipping  commissioners;  54  clerks  and  deputr 
shipping  commissioners. 

OOUNTINO   OF    PASSBNOER8   ABOARD   EXCURSION   STEAMBRS,    KTC. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  define  carefully  the  line  of  demarkatii»n 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  your  service  and  that  of  the  Steamboat 
Inspoction  Service? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  General  Uhler's  service  will  inspect  a  vessel  and  license 
ofncors  and  issue  certificates  to  her  able  seamen  and  lifeboat  men. 
and  provide  the  number  of  crew  she  shall  carry.  It  is  our  business  u> 
see  tiiat  she  has  those  requirements  on  board.  That  is  the  only  part 
of  our  work,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  we  come  directly  up  against  ihe 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Their  function  is  entirely  separate 
from  ours,  excwt  that  when  they  prescribe  certain  thinffl,  in  aadition 
to  their  own  efforts  to  see  that  the  things  they  prescribe  are  carried 
out)  we  also  assist  in  the  same  work. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Do  not  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  also  count 
the  number  of  passengers  on  excursion  steamers? 

Mr.  Tyrer,  We  have  three  services  that  co^nt  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  excursion  steamers;  the  customs  inspectors,  acting  imder 
our  direction:  the  navigation  inspectors,  which  are  provided  under 
this  appropriation;  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  also  counts 
passengers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  is  not  that  rather  an  anomalous  condition 
also  involving  a  conflict  in  authority  % 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  no  conflict  m  that  where  the  Steamboat  In- 
spection Service  counts  passengers  we  do  not  coimt  them  on  the 
same  boat.  An  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  that  they  will  take  care  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  work  and 
that  we  will  take  care  of  another  portion.  There  is  no  duplication 
of  work  in  any  thing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wefl,  there  is  a  division  of  responsibility,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Of  course  the  steamboat  people  are  responsible  for 
their  count  and  the  customs  inspectors  are  responsible  for  theirs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  a  large  city  like  New  York,  where  excursion  boats 
ply  frequently  up  and  down  the  rivers,  and  in  the  soiind  and  bay, 
very  often  the  charge  is  made  of  overcrowding,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to 
fix  the  responsibility  as  to  who  is  coimting.  I  know  several  times 
I  have  tried  to  ascertain  who  was  on  board  the  vessel  or  on  the  dock 
to  do  the  coimting  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  counting  in  New  York  is  done  by  arrangement 
between  the  customs  ofiicers,  and  the  steamboat  inspectors  at  that 
port,  a  certain  portion  of  the  work,  as  I  understand  it,  being  assigned 
to  the  steamboat  inspectors,  and  the  balance  of  it  being  taken  care 
of  by  the  ciistoms  coimters. 

.  ^Mi.  Griffin.  The  object  is  to  cany  out  a  law,  a  statute  of  the 
United  States,  providing  against  overcrowding,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  work  ought  to  be  imder  some  responsible  head  who  would  con- 
trol all  of  the  employees. . 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  submitted  some  2  or  more  years  ago  to  the  com- 
mittee, a  proposition  to  take  over  all  that  work  and  have  it  performed 
under  an  appropriation 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  which  committee? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  To  this  committee. 

Mr.  Oliver.  We  have  no  authority  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  which 
would  be  sufficient  for  us  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
inspectors  to  take  care  of  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Wouldn't  you  have  authority  in  law  to  do  that  if 
we  made  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  If  you  made  the  appropriation  we  could  take  care  of 
all  the  work,  which  would  relieve  tne  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  of 
that  work. 

Mr.  Tixkham.  Did  you  present  that  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  it  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  at 
his  request. 

The  way  we  are  meeting  that  situation  with  the  inspectors  which 
we  have  is  to,  between  boats,  employ  them  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
motor  boat  laws,  and  when  they  are  counting  passengers  on  a  boat 
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we  hsve  them  look  over  the  boat  and  see  that  ther  hare  the  pit>per 
number  of  licensed  officers,  and  equipment  and  ]Se  boats  and  tna: 
sort  of  thii^.  So  we  attempt  to  cover  that  little  period  betwgcii  tiie 
counts  on  tne  boats  by  havmg  the  men  enforce  the  nav»itioii  law. 

Mr.  Qmms.  But,  nevertheless,  this  syst^n  opens  the  door  veiT 
wide  for  the  entrance  of  irregularities  an^  failure  of  enfofcenaoit  of 
the  law,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  cooper  atioD 
between  bureaus  of  the  Government  that  undertake  that  work  and 
some  plan  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  done  under  a  di^nite«  respon- 
sible  head. 

Mr.  Tybeb.  The  cooperation  of  the  Steambont  Inspection  Serrinp 
about  this  has  been  very  close. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  mean  cooperation  between  the  customs  service 
and  navigation  service  and  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  I 

Mr.  Tybeb.  Yes.  The  onlj  solution  that  occurs  to  me  at  the 
moment  would  be  to  have  this  work  all  done  under  one  appropria- 
tion ^  have  all  of  the  counters  employed  by  one  service,  and  let  Uiem 
keep  that  number  of  employees  down  as  low  as  possible,  employing: 
their  time  in  between  the  counting  of  the  passengers  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  other  laws. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  The  thought  occurs  to  me,  if  that  be  true,  since  th<» 
work  you  are  doing  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  work  the 
Treasurv  Department  is  doing,  that  perhaps  you  had  better  go  bark 
to  the  Treasury,  rather  then  remain  with  the  Commerce  Department 
In  other  words,  if  the  emplovees  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  air 
performing  in  a  bureau  worK  which  you  are  in  no  way  interested  in. 
and  the  work  you  are  performing  is  really  of  a  character  that  relates 
closely  to  that  of  the  Treasury  Department  service,  the  work  of  th* 
customs  bureau,  it  would  be  well  to  put  your  bureau  back  in  the 
Treasurv. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Mr.  Oliver,  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to  revert 
to  the  statement  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made  in  his  annual 
report  for  1922,  in  which  he  proposed  that  all  the  navigation  services 
be  brought  together  under  one  direction;  coordinated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  about  a  more  efficient  service,  with  a  consequent 
laige  saving  to  the  Government,  which  he  stated  could  be  effected 
by  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Under  what  department  or  Secretary? 

Mr.  Dbake.  I  will  give  you  an  indication  of  what  the  Secretary's 
view  is  on  that. 

Mr.  OovEB.  I  did  not  think  that  was  pertinent  to  our  inquiry, 
because  we  have  no  legislative  authority,  out  it  was  just  suggested 
by  a  thought  that  had  oeen  brought  out. 

Mr.  Dbake.  Yes,  sir;  I  imderstand  quite  fullv,  I  think.  In 
answer  to  your  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  was  that  tney  all  be  placed  tmder  the  direction  of  some 
responsible  administrative  head,  and  this  is  his  own  language: 


Whether  that  direction  should  be  vested  in  the  Department  of 
or  otherwise,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  they  should  be  coordinased 
under  one  direction. 

Now,  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Oliver  that  it  mi^t  be  well 
in  the  same  interest  to  return  the  functions  discharged  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  to  the  Treasury  Department,  I  mink  could  only 
be  made  in  consideration  of  the  wnole  matter,  to  see  how  the  Gov- 
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eminent  could  get  the  best  and  most  economic  administration  of  the 
navigational  service  of  the  Government. 

Beyond  any  doubt  these  relate  directly  to  trade  and  commercoi 
&nd  it  would  seem  wise  that  they  should  be  continued  in  the  Depart- 
xaent  of  Commerce.  If  there  are  some  portions  of  them  that  are 
partly  administered  by  men  under  the  direction  of  other  executive 
departments,  that  comd  be  vety  well  worked  out  so  as  to  i>revent 
the  setting  up  of  two  different  oiganizations  where  one  organization 
could  serve  ooth  the  Treasuiy  or  some  other  department  and  the 
department  having  the  direction  of  the  navigation  service. 

Mr.  OuvER.  That,  of  course,  will  have  to  oe  taken  up  by  another 
committee.     I  think  we  are  probably  losing  time  in  discussing  this. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes;  but  that  throws  a  little  light  on  this  matter  that 
Mr.  Tyrer  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  Griffin.  General  Uhler  has  suggested  that  he  might  be  able 
to  clarify  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  counting  of  passengers. 
So  if  you  care,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  to  allow  him  to  maKe  a 
statement,  it  might  fit  in  very  well  with  the  statement  of  the 
commissioner. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  you  de^e  it,  certainly. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  I  will  ask  you  also  what  you  have  to  say  about 
this  apparent  conflict  of  authonty  and  responsibihty  in  the  matter 
of  counting  passengers. 

Mr.  Uhler.  I  would  like  to  read  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  4496 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  reads  as  follows: 

All  collectors,  or  other  chief  oflficers  of  the  customs^  and  all  inspectors  within 
the  several  districts,  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  title  against  all  steamers 
arriving  and  departing. 

About  10  or  12  years  after  I  came  to  the  service  we  were  using  our 
full  force  to  coimt  passengers  in  the  different  districts.  The  customs 
inspectors  were  also  counting  passei^rs.  There  was  rather  a  con- 
flict and  a  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to  whether  that  designation  there  of 
^'all  inspectors  within  the  several  districts"  referred  to  steamboat 
inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  counting  passengers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  applies  to  inspectors  of  the  customs  service, 
exactly  so. 

Mr.  Uhler.  Now,  my  understanding  of  the  statute-  was  that  *'  all 
collectors  or  other  chief  officers  of  the  customs  and  all  inspectors" 
had  application  to  the  designated  duties  of  the  inspectors. 

For  mstance,  customs  inspectors  who  curied  out  customs  laws, 
and  saw  that  thev  were  not  violated;  steamboat  inspectors  who 
carried  out  their  laws  to  see  that  the  equipment  was  there,  and 
everything  of  that  kind.     It  was  simply  a  question  of  police  duty. 

Now,  section  4464,  Revised  Statutes,  states  as  follows: 

The  board  of  local  inspectors  shall  state  In  their  certificate  of  inspection 
granted  to  vesselfi  carrying  passengera,  other  than  ferryboats,  the  number  of 
passengers  of  each  class  that  each  such  vesaol  has  accommodation  for  and  can 
carry  with  prudence  and  safety. 

It  says  that  they  shall  report  their  action  to  the  supervising 
inspector — 

Whenever  the  allowance  of  passengers  shall  be  increased  by  any  board  of 
local  inspectors  in  such  distriot,  they  shall  give  the  reason  therefor  and  such 
increase  shall  not  become  effective  until  the  same  has  been  approved. 

86864—24^ 13 
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Now,  section  4465  says: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take  on  board  of  any  vessel  a  greater  number  oi  passec- 
gers  than  is  stated  in  the  certificate  of  inspection,  and  for  every  violation  of  ihi- 
provision — 

the  master  or  owner,  shall  be  fined  so  much.  etc. 

Now,  under  that,  the  steamboat  inspectors  and  customs  inspp<^ 
tors  counted  passengers  on  every  vessel  that  was  apparently  goinj 
to  have  a  big  crowd,  on  holidays,  for  instance,  and  on  Sundays. 

Our  inspectors  were  doing  the  limit,  we  counted  passengers  cr 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  every  other  time,  certain  met 
being  designated  to  certain  vessels.  We  had  one  or  two  instance^ 
of  a  complaint  about  the  Hudson  River  Daylight  Line,  they  beinc 
big  boats  carrying  upwards  of  5,000  passengers.  Complaints  Wfr- 
made  that  they  were  overcrowded.  The  count  of  our  steamb<>;/ 
inspectors  showed  that  they  were  not  overcrowded.  For  instan<t 
in  coming  down  the  river  our  inspectors  would  count  the  passengo 
on  board  at  Albany.  The  boat  would  stop  at  various  places  cominj 
down  the  river  and  the  inspectors  were  there  to  count  the  additions, 
number  that  were  taken  on.  They  would  leave  the  vessel  at  Pougi- 
keepsie  and  have  their  coimt  as  a  matter  of  record  for  the  passenp*r> 
on  the  vessel  coming  to  Poughkeepsie. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  desire,   I  think  it  would  >»• 
possible  to  prepare  a  statement,  a  corrected  statement  of  how  the^ 
various  services  are  fitted  together  for  the  record,  the  precise  fonr 
and  perhaps  some  figures  showing  the  number  employ^   and  tir 
division  of  duties  and  so  on. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  Mr.  Grifiin  would  like  that,  I  would  be  glad  t<- 
have  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  it  in  the  record. 
But  I  think  General  Uhler  has  not  quite  come  to  the  point  vei. 
He  was  tiying  to  show  when  ihe  duaooge  was  brought  about;  he  spoke 
of  the  time  vmen  he  went  into  the  service,  or  about  14  years  after  bt 
went  into  the  service,  he  had  all  his  employees  devoted  to  this  matte.*- 
of  coimting.    Has  there  been  any  change  since  I 

Mr.  Uhusr.  No;  there  has  not  been,  and  Mr.  Tyrer's  statement  .^ 
exactly  correct,  just  as  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the  committee  iu 
method  of  this  count,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  mucfa  over- 
lapping. When  that  boat  leaves  Poughkeepsie  our  inspectors  fn^in 
New  York  would  go  to  Yonkers  and  meet  that  vessel  and  count  tL^ 
passengers  coming  off,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  it.  We  would  have  a 
dual  count.  Mr.  Secretary  Strauss  took  up  the  matter  and  saic 
that  in  coimting  passengers  on  board  or  off  tne  vessel  we  must  hare 
a  check  one  against  the  other.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  TVrer  s  forre 
was  brought  mto  play.  He  would  count  passengers,  the  custoc^ 
inspectors  would  count  passengers,  and  the  steamboat  iiiq>ect4  > 
would  coimt  passengers,  and  a  check  from  the  customs  inspect^^rs 
against  the  steamboat  injectors,  and  the  check  of  the  nav^ti^^n 
inspectors  against  them.    That  was  on  large  vessels. 

Mr.  GmFFm.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Uhler.  And  that  continues  under  the  present  system.  Take 
the  jailer  vessels — take  for  instance,  the  Uharles  McAlisUr  hen*. 
She  is  allowed  1,700  passengers.  On  holidays  and  Sundays  sh^ 
generally  carries  her  allowance.  It  is  arranged  with  the  steamboat 
mspectors  in  Baltimore  and  the  custom  house  in  Geoi^getown.  I 
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think.  Mr.  Tryer,  as  to  who  shall  count  the  McAlistBr,  Th«y  will  say, 
'*  Well,  we  have  to  count  another  boat,"  and  th.en  they  apply  to  the 
collector  of  customs,  ''Let  us  have  an  agreement  about  this,"  and  the 
collector  of  customs  will  say,  ''Well,  I  wiU  count  this  boat  and  that 
boat  in  Baltimore,  you  send  that  man  to  Washington,"  or  the  col* 
lector  of  customs  in  Georgetown  will  furnish  a  man. 

Now,  that  is  an  instance  that  there«is  no  check  on  the  smaller 
vessels  like  there  is  on  the  larger  vessels.  We  go  so  far  now  as  to 
let  them  open  two  gangways  and  have  inspectors  at  each  gangway 
counting  on  and  counting  off. 

So  that  the  whole  thmg  resolves  itself  into  a  working  service  for 
which  it  was  intended;  tl^t  is,  to  restrict  the  number  of  passengers 
that  are  aboard  that  boat. 

Now,  our  inspectors  here  will  go  to  Colonial  Beach,  on  the  boat  that 
runs  there,  to  make  sure  of  it.  They  will  count  the  passengers  off 
at  Colonial  Beach  and  count  them  on,  and  when  they  get  to  Alexan^ 
dria  will  see  that  so  many  leave  the  boat,  and  count  th^m  off  at 
Washington. 

So  there  is  a  veiry  positive  check  against  the  overcrowding  of 
steamers. 

I  was  so  doubtful  of  the  matter  that  I  had,  through  the  Secretary , 
to  submit  a  matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  I  think  Attorney  General 
Driggs,  or  possibly  Attorney  General  Bonaparte,  I  forget  which.  He 
said  the  law  as  it  read  includes  the  inspectors  of  steamboats  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  have  been  doing  it  just  the  same  as  we  have  always 
oeen  doing  it.  That  was  good  enough  for  me  and  I  have  utilized 
my  force,  although  there  are  protests  against  the  steamboat  inspect- 
ors counting  passengers.  They  have  to  do  duty  all  the  week.  Mr. 
Tyrer's  statement  is  entirely  correct,  but  I  thought  I  might  probably 
clarify  the  situation  a  little,  at  least,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  Mr.  Tyrer,  have  you  anything  to  add  to  your 
general  statement  of  duties? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  just  wanted  to  say  we  look  after  the  enforcement  of 
the  recording  statutes,  which  cover  biUs  of  sale,  mortgages,  and  so 
forth,  in  connection  with  vessels.  The  enforcement  oi  tne  wireless 
communication  laws  comes  under  them,  the  documenting  of  vessels 
of  all  kinds,  the  mitigation  and  remission  of  about  12^000  penalties 
a  year  that  are  incurred  for  violation  of  the  navigation  laws,  and 
numerous  small  items  that  I  will  not  take  time  to  go  into. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  charge  any  fees  for  any  of  the  seryices  per- 
formed by  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  fees  that  we  charge  a^regate  about  $175,000  a 
year,  for  the  measurement  of  foreign  vess^,  lor  entrance  and  clear- 
ance of  all  vessels,  and  a  few  small  similar  fees  of  that  kind. 

• 

LAID   UP  as  A-GOING   TO^^NAOB. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to  a 
table  which  I  906.  on  your  report  for  the  year  en^od  June  30,  1923, 
page  3. 

This  is  headed  ''Laid. up  seagoing  tonnage.''  I  notice  the  total 
for  the  United  States  was  5,762,205,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom 
1,667,000,  and  then  a  varipus  amount;  the  tonnage  for  France, 
Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  ^wede^j  <7apa,n«  and  China^  making;  j& 
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total,  including  the  United  States  and  the  United  Ejngdom  of 
9,842,673. 

Has  that  laid»-np  tonnage  increased  in  amount  or  decreaaed  ? 

Mr.  Tybeb.  It  is  dowlr  decreasing.  The  British  returns,  espe- 
cially, show  a  considerable  decrease  in  British  laid-up  tonnage.  A 
great  deal  of  our  tonnaee  that  is  included  in  that  5,000,000  are  those 
wooden  ships  of  the  Snipping  Board.  Hiere  will  be  no  change  id 
1hat«    They  will  finally  be  scrapped,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  I^NKHAM.  I  read  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1922,  and  I 
notice  here  you  have  it  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  and  thst 
the  total  for  the  United  States  liad  been  reduced  from  5,762.205 
to  4,312,273,  and  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  from 
1,667,000  to  1,063,653,  and  that  you  say  li^  still  progressed  ? 

Mr.  Ttber.  There  is  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels 
being  placed  back  in  the  senrice.  We  had  the  reports,  I  think, 
up  to  January  1. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  here  you  put  into  the 
record  a  brief  analysis  of  our  shippmg  on  June  30,  1917,  at  the  time 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  and  on  June  30,  1923.  That  would  really  be  simply  your 
tables  that  you  have  in  here. 

Mr.  Tybeb.  That  is  on  page  3 1 

World  laid^up  $eagoing  tannage. 


Country. 


America  (United  Stetes): 
Private  ownenbip,  500 

groesand  over 

U.  S.  Shlpplns  Board, 

1,000  groes  ana  over . . . , 

Total,  United  SUtes... 

United  iOngdom: 

Under  1 ,000  tons  gross. . . . 
1,000  tons  gross  and  over. . 


Total,  United  Kingdom 
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Italv 
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Norway 

Greece 

Japan 

Sweden. «.... 
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The  above  statement  of  laid-up  tonnage  of  the  Shipping  Board  for 
1922  includes  225  wooden  steamers,  of  526,045  gross  tons,  which  have 
since  been  sold  to  be  dkmantled.  Eliminating  these  wooden  steam- 
ers, the  decrease  during  the  year  of  the  American  laid-up  seagoing 
tonnage  is  923,887  gross  tons.  The  figures  taken  from  Lloyd's  and 
the  Brithsh  Shipbuuding  and  Shipping  Record  indicate  a  raluctioa 
in  the  British  laid-up  tonnage  of  603,347  gross  tons. 

In  1917  there  waa  no  ''laid-up"  world  tonni^.  Ereiy  arailable 
vessel  was  in  active  service,  the  ireiffht  on  a  singfe  voyage  often  bein^ 
nearlv  equal  the  orimial  value  of  the  vessel.  A  large  portion  of  the 
merchant  vessels  had  been  sunk  or  interned. 
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Mr.  TrffKWkU.  Yes.  Now,  do  members  of  the  committee  want  to 
ask  any  questions  before  we  proceed  with  the  bill  ? 

ENFORCBMBNT  OF  RADIO  CDMMUNICA9<I0N   LAWS. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  statement  that  I  would  like 
to  present  to  you  at  this  time,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  radio  commnnication  laws. 

We  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  that  appropriation,  owing  to  the 
remarkable  increase  in  broadcasting.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mate I  have  seen  of  the  number  of  receiving  stations  is  over  2,000,000; 
through  them  several  million  people  are  now  receiving  the  educational, 
reli^ous,  and  entertainment  benefits  of  this  broadcasting. 

Mr.  AcEBBMAN.  Is  that  just  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Tykeb.  Just  in  the  United  States.  One  firm  along  turned  out 
over  $11,000,000  worth  of  these  instruments  last  year;  and  we  under- 
stand that  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  receiving  instruments  are  being 
used  by  people  who  are  building  their  own  instruments.  They  can 
go  to  a  10-cent  store  and  get  the  parts  necessarj  to  construct  a 
receiving  instrument.  So  that  the  number  of  receiving  instruments 
in  the  United  States  we  can  say  is  at  least  2,000,000.  We  consider 
that  a  moderate  estimate. 

Mr.  TixKHAM.'  You  are  making  this  estimate  in  reference  to  the 
appropriation  for  wireless  communication  laws,  which  is  found  on 
page  237  ? 

Sir.  Tybeb.  Yes.  There  are  coming  to  us  every  day  xnany  letters' 
containing  complaints  of  interference.  People  have  their  receiving 
instruments  ana  are  unable  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  them.  This 
is  especially  true  as  to  the  Middle  West.    We  are  havingmore  com- 

Elaints  from  the  Middle  West  than  any  other  section.  Washington 
appens  to  be  fortunately  located,  so  it  does  not  get  so  much  inter- 
ference; but  other  large  sections  of  the  country  are  having  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  The  only  way  we  can  remedy  that  is  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  the  sending  stations  and  see  that  they  are  usjng  the  wave 
lengths  that  are  given  them;  that  their  operators  are  trained  men; 
and  that  the  instruments  are  operated  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
These  instruments  are  m  every  State  in  the  Union,  ahnost  m  every 
county  and  every  mtmicipality.  We  must  have  our  men  travel. 
We  must  have  the  instruments  for  them  to  make  the  inspections  and 
adjustments,  and  we  must  have  the  men  to  do  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Must  all  these  broadcasting  stations  that  produce 
the  interference  be  licensed  by  your  burfeau? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  Yes;  they  must  oe  inspected  and  licensed,  and  the 
operators  must  be  exammed  and  licensed. 

Mr.  TiNKHA»r.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  further  statement  t 

Mr.  Ttbbb.  I  want  to  make  a  further  statement  on  this  lB,ter. 

SALABIBS. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  item  for  salaries  of  officer^  and  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  appears  on  page  232.  The  appropriation 
for  1924  is  $42,780,  and  for  1925  the  estimate  is  $57,240.  The  $240 
bonus  accounts  for  $^,960  of  the  increase;  so  that  yotir  appropriation 
with  the  bonus  last  year  amounted  to  $49,740.    Can  you  state  to  the 
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committee  what  the  difference  between  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $49^40,  and  the  estimate  of  S57,240  is  to  be 
attributed  to? 

Mr.  Tyber.  The  estimates  tfs  thej  stand  cover  only  the  salaries  of 
the  existing  employees  as  reclassified,  plus  a  new  $2,100  clerk  that 
we  are  askmg  for. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  bonus  and 
the  increase  under  the  reclassification  act,  the  only  difference  is  one 
clerk  at — ^what  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Tyber.  $2,100. 

Mr.  TiNEHAM.  What  are  to  be  his  duties,  and  what  is  the  necessity 
for  his  employment  ? 

Mr.  Tyber.  As  I  was  saying'  before  lunch,  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, in  Washington,  is  small;  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  prac- 
tically 80  per  cent  of  our  field  force  is  being  appointed  and  paid  V 
the  treasury  Department,  and  their  expense  vouchered  by  that  de^ 
partment;  so  that  in  the  mechanical,  or  routine,  part  of  tne  bureau 
we  have  none  of  that  work  to  do.  That  enables  us  to  get  along  with 
a  small  force;  but  in  what  we  might  call  the  administrative  section, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  we  have  the  same  work  to  do  that  we  would 
have  if  these  men  were  directly  appointed  by  us;  that  is  to  say, 
they  administer  the  laws  under  our  direct  instructions  and  through 
correspondence  which  we  send  direct  to  them  and  that  they  send 
direct  to  us.  We  have  been  handicapped,  as  all  the  other  tmreaus 
^ave  been,  by  the  turnover  in  our  administrative  force.  We  have 
only  two  men  there  that  were  there  in  1914;  and  yet  since  that  time 
our  merchant  marine  has  increased  from  7,900,000  tons  to  18,000,000 
tons  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  AoKEBMAN.  How  much  of  that  is  laid  up  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  mostof  it  that  is  laid  upat  anyone  time  is  5,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  that  amount  laid  up  now  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  amount  is  smaller  than  that.  I  will  insert  a  state- 
ment in  the  hearings  showing  the  exact  condition  of  the  laid*up  ton- 
na£^e. 

Mr.  AcKERMAX.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

INCRXASE  IN    WORK   OP  BURBAU. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  addition  to  that,  Congress  has  entrusted  us  with 
the  .administration  of  a  number  of  new  laws  that  are  rather  far- 
reachinj?  and  which  involve  considerable  additional  work. 

Mr.  TmsHAM.  Within  the  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  were  not  within  the  year.  They  are  laws  that 
were  passed  in  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918;  but  they  were  practiodly 
dormant  during  the  war.  Since  the  war  they  are  Spinning  to  func- 
tion, and  they  are  running  now  with  full  force,  especially  section  30 
of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  accounts  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  This  increase  in  the  work  calls  for  this  new  clerk. 

Mr.  TiNKHAH.  On  account  of  new  laws,  or  laws  which  are  just  now 
functioning  1 

Mr.  Tybbb.  Yes,  sir;  by  laws  that  are  now  functioning.  We  are 
not  keeping  up  with  our  wairk.    On  Saturday  I  had  one  of  the 
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angers  to  count  the  unanswered  cases  on  our  desks,  and  there  were 
24  unanswered  cases.  They  were  not  simply  requests  for  circulars, 
ut  they  were  cases  requiring  thought  ana  consiaeration  in  the  an- 
wers.  One  peculiarity  about  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  is  that  its 
rork  is  not  advisory,  and  our  rulings  directly  affect  large  interests. 
Vhen  the  Bureau  passes  upon  a  question  involving  a 'construction 
f  law,  or  when  it  sends  out  a  construction  of  law,  that  construction 
5  the  law  until  overruled  by  the  courts.  The  result  is  that  we  must 
ive  careful  consideration  to  what  we  are  doing.  Regarding  section 
0  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1920,  which  is  just  now  getting  into 
tdl  swing,  there  would  be  required  in  its  proper  administration  prac- 
ically  the  entire  time  of  one  first-class  man. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Can  you  state  what  those  laws  are  that  are  now 
unctioning  for  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  the  seamen's  act  of  March  4,  1915. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  that  the  La  FoUette  Act  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  thatistheLaFolletteAct.  I  refer  also  to  the 
hipping  act  of  1916,  and  the  numbering  act  of  1918,.  which  require 
r50,000  undocumented  vessels  to  be  numbered  and  recorded,  for  the 
ame  purpose  that  automobiles  are  niunbered.  Then  there  is  the 
aerchant  marine  act  of  1920.  Those  are  the  principal  laws  which 
lave  increased  our  work.  There  have  been  some  other  minor  laws  in 
egard  to  changing  the  names  of  vessels,  etc.,  involving  fees,  but  the 
^rmcipal  laws  are  those  I  have  enumerated.  We  will  require  for  this 
rork  a  pretty  good  man.  He  must  be  a  man  who  can  think  and 
nitiate  action  himself,  and  not  have  to  be  told  every  movement  he 
akes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Will  he  be  selected  through  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

ADMEASUREMENT  OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  233 — 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  ad-b 
neasurement  of  vessels,  including  the  employment  of  an  adjuster  of  admeasure- 
aents,  purchase  and  exchange  of  admeasuring  instruments,  traveling  and  inci- 
lental  expenses,  $4,500. 

The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $3,760.  Will  you 
explain  that  word *' admeasurement"? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  use  the  word  "admeasurement"  to  distinguish 
t  from  the  measurement  of  cargoes  in  the  customs  service,  where 
hey  are  measured  for  customs  purposes.  The  admeasurers  are 
low  selected,  not  because  of  their  Knowledge  of  measurements,  but 
)ecau8e  customs  employees  are  detailed  to  do  the  work,  with  the 
'esult  that,  except  in  the  principal  ports,  we  have  a  very  poor  system 
)f  admeasurement  in  this  coimtry.  This  system  of  admeasurements 
^ends  to  discriminate  agamst  us,  because,  as  I  have  alreadv  stated, 
)ur  admeasurement  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  collection  oi  tonnage 
l;axes,  Panama  Canal  tolls,  port  fees,  and  for  chaiges  of  all  kinds 
n  foreign  and  domestic  ports.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition, 
|)rovision  was  made  for  an  adjuster  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
travel  from  port  to  port,  and  endeavor  to  instruct  those  men  so  that 
WQ  can  get  something  like  accurate  admeasurements  of  vessels. 
We  have  had  some  weird  results  in  this  work.    For  instance,  two 
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vessels  were  measured,  one  at  Philadelphia,  where  we  have  g»yi 
admeasurers,  and  one  at  San  Francisco.  They  were  sister  vess^? 
in  size,  plan,  and  specificaticms,  and  yet  we  found  800  tons  differeore 
in  the  two  admeasurements.  They  were  sent  on  here  to  Wash- 
ington, and  the  matter  had  to  be  adjusted  by  the  adjuster  of  tc- 
measurements. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Your  appropriation  last  year  for  this  purpose  w>^ 
$3,760,  and  for  1925  you  are  asking  S4,500.  Is  the  di£Ference  to  ^« 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  reclassification ) 

Mr.  Tyrer.  By  the  reclassification  act;  yes,  sir.  They  redassitK 
this  adjuster. 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR   GOUNTING  PASSENGERS. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  pi^e  234,  "  For  purchase  t: 
repair  of  instnunents  for  counting  passenzers,  $250."  That  l<  " 
amount  of  the  current  appropriation.  Have  you  any  remarks  * 
make  in  regard  to  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Those  are  Uttle  tally  registers  for  counting  paBsen^^ 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ask  u  you  furnish  these  measur.v 
instruments  or  coimting  instruments  to  the  customs  service  and  i 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  do;  yes,  sir.  We  furnish  all  of  the  services  v  * 
these  counters. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  that  in  this  item  you  estimate  $25  ' ' 
repairs  and  S225  for  tally  registers.    Is  there  anv  necessity  for  bu 
ing  $225  worth  of  new  tally  registers  every  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  to  be  very  careiul  with  these  roisters 
see  that  they  are  right  in  trim,  because  we  use  them,  or  the  n*^. 
of  that  count,  as  evidence  in  court,  wherever  we  find  violati*:- 
We  try  to  keep  from  buying  new  instruments  as  much  as  we  '^ 
by  having  the  old  ones  repaired.  Our  system  is  to  have  all  of  tl  • 
registers  sent  in  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  those  that  can  be  rep^r 
are  repaired,  but  where  that  is  impossible,  we  must  buy  n- 
^instruments. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  have  only  $25  for  repairs  and  $225  for  r>  < 
instruments. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  find  that  when  they  once  get  out  of  order,  then  - 
not  much  use  in  keeping  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  tal^  register  is  a  counting  instrument  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  would  tiiis  item  of  $225  purdmse  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  About  70. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  $225  for  new  tally  register 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  run  along  with  $225  for  a  number  :' 
years. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  why  I  «sked  the  qoestion. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  spend  about  that  amount  each  year. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  think  that  amount  is  neceaaary  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yesi  air. 
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ENFORCEMENT  OF  NAVIGATION   LAWS, 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  234,  for  the  enforcement 
of  navigation  laws,  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide  and  operate  certain  motor 
boats  and  employ  thereon  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement, 
under  his  direction  by  customs  officers,  of  laws  relating  to  navigation  and  inspec- 
tion of  vessels,  boarding  of  vessels,  anc)  counting  of  passengers  on  excursion 
boats,  $67,915. 

Your  current  appropriation  (or  this  purpose  is  $75,000.  Have 
you  any  remarks  to  make  on  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  it  was  generally  ^reed  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
that  it  would  take  about  $75,000  to  run  the  five  boats  we  have,  but 
it  was  suggested,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  bureau,  that,  inasmuch 
as  we  performed  considerable  work  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau, 
it  was  only  fair  that  they  ^ould  pay  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
operation  of  those  boats,  and  we  have  therefore  provided  that  they 
shall  pay  for  our  gasoline. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  &>  that  the  reduction  from  the  1924  appropriation 
of  $75,000  to  $67,915  estimated  for  1925  has  been  allocated  to  the 
Treasurv  Departnlent  ? 

Mr.  TnrRER.  A  part  of  it.  We  suggested  to  the  Budget  Biu-eau 
that  possiblv  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  would  not  let  us  have  this 
oil,  although  they  have  let  us  have  it  in  the  past;  but  the  Budget 
Bureau  suggested  that  in  that  case  we  could  come  up  for  a  deficiency. 
These  boats  are  revenue  producers.  They  produce  revenue  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  operation.  They  return  a  considerable  amount  in 
navigation  fin.es,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  are  the  only  means, 
on  water  apparently,  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  has  on  this 
coast  for  collecting  the  tax  on  pleasure  boats.  We  have  to  go  on 
board  the  vessels  to  see  whether  they  have  the  proper  life  saving 
equipment,  and  while  we  are  doing  tinat,  we  also  see  whether  thej 
have  their  receipts  for  the  internal  revenue  tax.  If  the  vessel  is 
short  that  receipt,  there  is,  of  course,  a  penaltv,  and  the  whole  matter 
is  reported  to  tne  uitemal  revenue  collector  ior  that  district,  and  he 
sees  to  the  collection  of  the  tax.  We  find  a  ^eat  deal  of  failure  to  pay 
those  taxes,  es'pecially  in  the  Florida  district,  and  sometimes  tney 
are  large  boats. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  duty  performed  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  in  pursuance  of  any  law,  or  is  it  by  comity  between  the  two 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  comity.  We  are  enforcing 
the  navigation  laws,  and  woile  we  are  enforcing  the  navigation  laws, 
we  assist  them  whenever  we  can.  I  might  say  that  this  service 
also  performs  work  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Wherever  we  ^  find  in  the  course  of  our  work  that  we  can 
assist  any  other  department  without  unnecessary  expense,  we  do 
so.  The  service  is  a  beneficent  one.  It  affects  the  safety  of  a  great 
many  people  who  are  using  small  boats  as  well  as  large  Doats.  We 
see  that  tne  lai^e  steamers  are  properly  equipped  and  manned,  as 
well  as  the  small  boats.  Then,  we  look  after  such  organizations  as 
the  oyster  fleets  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  are  about  3,500  men  pn 
those  boats,  and  until  this  service  began  the  men  used  to  be  put 
ashore  without  their  wages.     They  were  ill  treated;  they  did  not 
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have  proper  quarters,  and  they  did -not  have  proper  food  to  eat. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  they  would  be  put  ashore  without  a  dollar 
of  money,  to  make  their  way  from  Norfolk  to  Baltimore^  and  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it,  because  those  men  could  not  guarantee  the 
expense  of  serving  the  summons.  The  work  that  we  nave  done  in 
the  matter  of  that  fleet  alone  justifies  all  of  the  expenditure  we  have 
ever  had  in  that  service.  Those  boats  have  not  cost  the  Government 
very  much.  The  small  boats  that  we  have  on  the  Florida  coast 
cost  only  $4,500. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  altogether  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  cover  the  whole  United  States  coast  line 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  cover  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  do  not  cover  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  not  felt  justified  in  asking  for  boats  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  for  the  reason  that,  while  at  San  Francisco^  San  Diego. 
Portland,  Astoria,  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  would 
be  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  between  those  ports,  we  would  have  long 
runs  where  we  would  not  have  any  work.  Consec^uently  it  was  fell 
that  it  would  be  much  cheaper  if  we  could  have  inspectors  to  per- 
form the  work  by  hiring  a  boat  for  that  particular  purpose.  Now, 
on  this  coast,  a  boat  leaving  Norfolk  would  find  inspection  work  to 
do  all  the  way  to  Baltimore.  There  is  hardljr  a  mile  where  he  would 
not  find  boats.  That  condition  does  not  exist  on  the  Pacific.  On 
the  Lakes  we  have  been  a  little  slow  about  asking  for  boats,  for  the 
reason  that  the  season  is  so  short  and  we  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  men  and  boats  during  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Somewhat  the  same  condition  prevails  there  as  on 
the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  somewhat  the  same  conditions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  instead  of  having  regular  boats,  you  can  send 
your  inspectors  in  hired  boats  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  as  far  as  we  can.  We  are  a  little 
short  on  our  inspection  service  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Lakes  also,  but 
that  is  not  a  matter  before  the  committee  now. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAWS  TO  PREVENT  OVERCROWDING  OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  236: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ,  temporarily,  such  persons 
as  may  be  necessary,  of  whom  not  more  than  two  at  any  one  time  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  enforce  the  laws  to  prevent  overcrowdinf 
of  passenger  and  excursion  vessels,  and  all  expenses  therewith,  $14,000. 

Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $10,000.  I  notice 
that  you  propose  nere  to  increase  your  personnel  from  45  to  5L 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  For  a  number  of  years  this  service  was  organized  on  an 
$18,000  basis,  and  we  considered  that  organization  as  necessary. 
However,  the  estimate  was  later  reduced,  and  since  the  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  we  have  not  been  able  to  cover  the  countii^  of 
those  passengers  as  the  work  should  be  covered.  We  have  had  to 
have  men  working  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  rather  than  during  the 
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i^^eek.  We  haT«  had  to  take  off  men  in  places  where  men  were  re- 
juired.  This  is  a  service  that  directly  affects  the  safety  of  men, 
rvomen,  and  children  going  on  excm^ion  boats,  and  we  think  it  is 
irgent  that  we  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  perform 
his  work  properly. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  partial  return  to  the  for- 
ner  condiion? 

Mr.  Tyrea.  Yes,  sir.  The  bureau  ac(][uiesced  in  the  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  fixing  the  estimate  at  $14,000,  and  tnink 
t"hat  will  get  us  back  into  fairly  good  shape. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  am  rather  bothered  to  see  how  you  can  do  it  with 
that  trifling  increase.  It  appears  that  you  estimate  here  for  51  em- 
ployees with  total  salaries  and  wages  of  $11,636.  How  do  you  do 
chat? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  You  understand  that  we  employ  these  men  only  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $4  a  day. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Why  do  you  only  employ  them  during  the  summer 
months  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  There  is  no  excursion  work  in  the  wintertime  thai 
would  justify  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  item  reads: 

To  enforce  the  laws  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  passenger  and  excursion 
v^essels. 

Does  not  the  rervice  cover  more  than  excursion  vessels? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  covers  more  than  excursion  vessels,  but  there  is 
very  litcle  danger  of  overcrowding  outside  of  the  summer  excursion 
season. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Does  this  service  cover  boats  that  sail  for  foreign 
ports  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  would  cover  them,  although  primarily  it  is  not 
intended  for  that.  Primarily  this  service  is  mtended  to  cover 
excursion  boats. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Domestic  traffic  ? 

Mr  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  domestic  traffic. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  not  foreign  travel? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Not  necessarily  K)reign^  although  foreign  boats  are  all 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  that  they  can  carry.  I  might 
say  that  last  year  we  counted  over  6,000,000  passengers  going  ori 
excursion  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  No,  sir;  in  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Principal^  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  what  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  passengers 
was  counted? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  should  judge  it  would  be  10  per  cent.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty- three  million  passengers  is  a  close  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  carried  taken  from  reports  of  masters  required  by 
law  to  be  nled  with  the  department.  We  do  not  attempt  to  count 
the  passengers .  except  under  circumstances  where  there  is  a  prob- 
ability of  the  vessels  being  overcrowded. 
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Mr.  AcKEBiiAK.  Do  you  ever  find  that  they  are  overCTowded  ? 

Mr.  Tteeb.  In  403  cases  last  year  we  stopped  people  from  goiD£ 
on  passenger  vessels  because  the  limit  of  siuety  had  been  reachec. 
That  affected  about  250,000  people. 

Mr.  AcKERHAN.  How  many  inspections  did  you  make  in  stopping 
people  in  the  403  cases  ? 

Mr.  Ttreb.  That  was  in  403  inspections. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Out  of  how  many  inspections  altogether? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  made  9,524  counts,  ana  counted  6,143,481  passen- 
gers. 

Mr.  AcKERMAK.  There  were  only  about  5  ner  cent  ot  violations. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  The  masters  of  vessels  are  under  pressure  all  the  tiiii« 
to  overcrowd  their  boats,  and  every  additional  passenger  carrieJ 
represents  that  much  more  profit.  The  passengers  themselves  arv 
anxious  for  the  transportation.  They  are  anxious  to  get  home  on 
that  particular  boat,  and,  conseauently,  there  is  constant  pressun: 
on  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  violate  this  law.  The  effect  ot  it  m&\ 
be  serious.    An  overcrowded  boat  is  a  very  serious  proposition. 

Mr.  Oriffin.  It  is  not  pressure  so  much  as  temptation. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  I  amend  my  remark. 

wireless-communication  laws. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  on  page  237,  relative  to  the  win- 
less-communication  laws: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Congress  '*  to  re- 
quire apparatus  and  operators  for  radio  communication  on  certain  ocean  steamer^ 
and  ''to  regulate  radio  communication''  and  carry  out  the  international  rai 
telegraphic  conventions,  examine  and  settle  international  radio  accounts,  inr!    • 
ing  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And   so  forth.     The   current   appropriation  for   this   purpo--*-  .- 
$139,200,  and  for   1925  you   are   estimating  $180,278.     Will   y. 
explain  the  reason  for  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  In  the  bureau  in  Washington  we  have  taken  over.  ' 
we  propose  to  take  over  bv  transfer  from  the  Navy  Department  . 
division  of  eight  people,  wno  have  been  auditing  and  settling  ini*  :- 
national  radio  accounts.  It  is  understood  that  the  appropriati  : 
for  those  men  was  deducted  from  the  Navy  appropriation. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  explain  whAt  is  meant  by  intematioi... 
radio  accounts? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  They  are  accounts  for  messages  sent  by  Ameri**./ 
vessels,  for  instance,  to  a  French  station,  or  from  a  French  vessel  ' 
an  American  station.     Those  accounts  are  audited  and  adjusted  ht  r- 
in  Washington,  and  the  balance  is  paid  either  by  the  American  Govor:.- 
ment  or  by  the  French  Government,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Why  should  it  be  limited  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  is  not;  I  simply  gave  that  as  one  illustrati*  n 
It  is  with  all  of  the  nations  that  way.  While  the  service  itself  l- 
placed  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  statute,  this  work  hi> 
Deen  performed  by.  the  Navy  Department  because  a  great  deal  of  i: 
had  to  do  with  messages  that  were  sent  through  naval  stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  class  of  messages  charged  for  would  beconie 
subject  to  this  accoimting  ? 
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Mr.  Ttrer.  As  I  understand  it,  all  of  them  are  -coniinercial  mes- 
sages. 

Mr.  AcKEBHAN.  In  other  words,  a  message  is  sent  from  shipboard 
by  a  passenger  to  some  one  in  France;  he  pays  the  money  on  ship* 
board,  but,  perhaps,  an  English  reoeivii^  station  would  be  entitled 
to  a  part  of  it. 
Mr.  Tybeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  If  he  sends  the  message  from  shipboard,  he  pays  for 
it  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Tyber.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  it. 
This  is  a  matter  that  we  have  to  ^o  into  quite  thoroughly  when  we 
take  over  the  service,  to  see  what  is  the  necessity  for  performing  this 
service,  the  nature  of  the  messages,  and  to  determine  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  practically  assuming  this  responsibility  for  the  payment 
of  those  accounts.  These  are  things  that  we  propose  to  go  into  as 
soon  as  we  get  hold  of  the  service. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Do  jou  have  anythine  to  do  with  making  the 
settlements  on  the  basis  of  the  balances  that  may  be  existing,  or  is 
money  for  thatpurpose  covered  in  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  That  is  not  covered  in  this  estimate.  This  only  covers 
the  salaries  of  the  employees  and  the  actual  exp^ditures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  have  no  information  as  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
balances  oi  as  to  the  expenditures  that  may  be  required  on  that  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  We  have  no  record  of  that  at  the  present  timei    A 
portion  of  this  expense  in  Washington  is  for  the  taldng  over  of  this 
accounting  division. 
Mr.  TmKHAH.  What  proportion  is  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  $17,340.  In  addition  to  that,  the  estimate  provides 
for  a  new  SI, 320  clerk  for  the  bureau  in  Washington. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  many  men  will  you  employ  for  this  particular 
purpose,  or  for  the  work  that  was  previously  performed  by  the 
Navy  Department? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  There  will  be  eight  anployees  transferred.  We  will 
have  the  same  employees  at  the  same  salaries. 

ifr.  TiNKHAM.  Only  nine  men  were  dropped  from  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment on  account  of  this  transfer. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  It  seems  that  we  get  only  eight  men.  We  get  one  less 
than  the  number  they  drop,  apparently.  We  are  to  get  one  man 
who  last  year  was  paid  S3,000,  one  at  $1,800,  two  at  $1,400,  one  at 
11,300,  and  three  at  $1,200.  It  appears  that  those  are  the  ones  we 
are  to  have.  The  onlv  change  in  tne  salaries  is  in  the  case  of  the  top 
man.  Under  the  reclassification  act  he  is  increased  from  $3,000  to 
S3)800.  There  is  a  change  in  his  work.  In  the  Navy  Department 
H  seems  that  one  of  the  commissioned  officers  performed  the  work 
that  he  will  now  have  to  perform.  There  is  also  an  increase  for  the 
balance  of  these  employees  of  $160  because  of  reclassification. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Tl^re  is  a  difference  between  the  estimate  of  this 
year  and  the  appropriation  for  last  year  of  $41,078,  and  you  have 
accounted  for  about  $17,000  of  it. 

Mr.  Ttrer.  $17,340  of  it  is  accoimted  for  by  the  division  that  is 
coming  from  the  Navy;  then  there  is  a  transfer  of  a  radio  expert 
from  Uie  Bureau  of  Standards  to  the  Department  of   Commerce^ 
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which  accounts  for  $3,600;  and  there  is  a  new  clerk  at  SI  ,320.  That 
is  all  in  Washington.  In  the  field  the  estimates  provide  for  six  assist- 
ant inspectors  at  $1,800,  one  clerk  at  $1,400,  and  two  clerks  at  Sl,0()tK 
making  an  increase  for  the  field  employees  of  $14,200. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  the  actual  increase  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  the  actual  increase  for  this  year  for  the  fiehi 
employees.  Miscellaneous  expenditures  are  increased  from  $24,07n 
to  $25)906,  or  a  total  increase  of  $1,836. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Those  are  all  the  items  that  account  for  the  increase  f 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Those  are  the  items  that  account  for  the  increase 
In  connection  with  miscellaneous  expenditures,  we  have  increase<! 
the  item  for  travel  $588,  for  instruments  $620,  and  for  supplies  au'I 
materials  $150,  and  a  few  other  small  items.  What  we  need  in  win^ 
less  is  to  prevent  interference,  and  we  should  have  more  men  ft-r 
inspection  purposes.     Those  men  must  have  testing  instruments. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  did  not  ask  you  in  the  beginning,  as  I  should  havt- 
done,  to  describe  your  general  duties  in  relation  to  wireless  communi- 
cation. State  what  the  laws  are  and  what  your  duties  are  in  eonnec- 
tion  with  them. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  We  have  two  laws  on  the  subject.  One  is  known  :.- 
the  wireless  ship  act  and  the  other  is  the  general  wireless  commun.- 
cations  act;  also  the  international  conventions.  We  administer  j*  . 
of  them.  The  wireless  ship  act  has  to  do  with  the  iise  of  wireless  oi. 
shipboard  as  life-saving  apparatus.  That  is  an  exceedingly  impi»r- 
tant  branch  of  our  work.  Those  instriunents  are  delicate  and  *:»•: 
out  of  order  very  easily,  and  the  operators  in  charge  of  them  are  ni>: 
oualified  to  adjust  them.  They  have  not  the  instruments  to  a<lju-* 
mem  with,  even  if  they  were  qualified  to  do  the  work.  The  res^u.: 
is  that  we  inspect  as  nearly  100  per  cent  as  we  can  of  all  outgoir.:: 
vessels  having  wireless. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  as  to  make  sure  that  the  apparatus  is  in  pn»pt'* 
condition? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir.  This  inspection  is  very  necessary.  We  ha<i  a 
case  at  Boston  not  long  ago,  where  we  made  inspection  of  a  boat  an  . 
found  that  the  power  lor  their  auxiliary  apparatus  was  not  sufficien: 
to  send  a  message  at  all.  We  found  that  the  whole  wireless  apparatus 
on  that  ship  was  apparently  not  in  working  order,  and  could  not  haTc 
sent  a  distress  signal.  The  boat  was  held  up  there  for  some  time  ;" 
order  to  get  her  wireless  apparatus  properly  adjusted.  She  tht  li 
went  out,  and  the  vessel  caught  fire.  She  was  outside  of  the  line  <*' 
regular  trafiic,  and  possibly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inspectiou  cf 
that  boat  every  man  on  it  would  have  been  lost.  We  have  had  & 
number  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  many  men  were  on  board  i 

Mr.  Tyrer.  I  think  there  were  34  men,  but  no  passengers.  In 
another  case,  we  found  something  wrong  with  the  antenna.  WL.:e 
it  would  apparently  send  a  message,  there  was  no  energy  eoing  4»ut. 
and  there  was  no  action  at  all.  We  are  finding  innumerab&  case<  I'f 
that  kind,  where  our  inspection  develops  the  fact  that  the  wirele>> 
apparatus  will  not  work  and  would  be  of  no  use  in  case  of  emeigeD«\v. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  vessels  are  required  to  carry  wireless  app:»* 
ratus? 

Mr.  Tyker.  All  vessels  having  50  or  more  persons  on  board,  U.*:^ 
passengers  and  crew,  or  every  vessel  Ueenaed  to  cany  50  or  m^re 
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EersoDs,  running;  between  ports  200  miles  or  more  apai't.    Tlien  we 
ave  what  are  Known  as  the  voluntarily  equipped  ships,  and  we 
in^>ect  them  also. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  spoke  of  34  men  being  on  that  boat,  but  I 
suppose  she  was  licensed  to  carry  50  or  more. 

Mr.  Tyrer.  She  must  have  been  licensed  to  carry  50  or  more.  I 
may  have  to  correct  that  34  when  I  get  back  to  the  record.  [The 
record  shows  68  in  crew,  and  licensed  to  carry  70  passengers.  The 
actual  number  of  passengers  on  board  was  not  reported.] 

Operators  are  examined  and  licensed  under  the  communications 
act.  The  communications  act  of  1912  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
coDMnercial  wireless,  ship  and  shore  stations,  transoceanic  and  private 
stations,  and  \mder  that  act  we  license  operators,  examine  and  license 
stations,  and  issue  call  letters. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  about  wave  measurements  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  That  is  a  part  of  the  inspection  of  the  station.  We 
have  to  inspect  those  stations,  and  each  station  is  allotted  a  certain 
wave-length  or  wave-lengths.  They  are  required  to  operate  on  the 
wave  length  assigned,  and  if  they  get  oflf  that  wave-length  it  causes 
interference. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  they  do  that,  and  they  appear  to  be  doing  it  with 
malice  aforethought,  what  pimishment  is  meted  out  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  penalty  for  vialations  of  that  section  of  the  regu- 
lations is  $100  and  revocation  of  license. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Each  one  of  these  stations  is  licensed  with  a  different 
wave  length  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir;  each  has  a  different  wave  length.  By  that 
I  mean  to  say  that  a  great  many  stations  operate  on  a  certain  wave 
length  for  certain  purposes.  A  ship's  regular  wave  length  is  600 
meters  for  distress  calls  and  commercial  business,  but  they  operate 
also  on  460-meter,  300-meter,  and  706-meter  wave  lengths  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  distress  signals  given  on  600-meter  wave  lengths  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes,  sir.  We  try  to  have  the  broadcasting  stations 
as  far  as  possible  on  different  wave  lengths  for  different  locaUties. 
We  have  a  different  wave  length  in  different  locahties,  and  in  that 
locality  there  may  be  two  or  three  stations  on  the  same  wave  lenjgth, 
but  they  divide  time.  There  are  no  two  broadcasting  stations 
operating  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  wave  length  in  the  same 
locaUty. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  any  other  remarks  to  make  in  relation 
to  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  NotMng  in  addition  to  what  was  said  before,  except 
that  the  complaints  which  are  coming  into  our  bureau  are  very 
numerous,  ana  the  public  is  practicallv  demanding  that  we  do  some-' 
thing  to  stop  the  interference  with  the  broadcasting  service  which 
is  gomg  on. 

BBOAOCASnNG  STATIONS. 

Mr.  AcKERHAN.  How  many  broadcasting  stations  are  there  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Five  himdred  and  seventy-three,  of  which  we  have 
been  able  to  inspect  and  adjust  284. 

Mr.  TiNjKHAM.  DoeS'  that  indlude  the  amateurs  ?^ 
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Mr.  Ttbeb.  That  includes  only  the  broadcasting  stations,  not  the 
amateur  stations.  Hiere  are  16,507  amateur  sending  stations,  not 
broadcasting,  some  of  which  cause  interference  with  broadcasting 
and  must  be  inspected  and  adjusted. 

SHIPPINO  COHMISSIONEB8. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  On  page  239,  imder  ''Shipping  conunissioners: 
For  salaries  of  shipping  commissioners, "  the  appropriation  for  1924 
is  $30,600,  and  the  estunate  for  1925  is  the  same,  S30,600.  I  note 
that  there  are  12  of  these  commissioners.  Will  you  state  where  thej 
are  located? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  One  at  Baltimore,  S2,000;  Boston,  $3,000;  New  Or- 
leans, $2,500;  Newport  News,  $1,500;  New  York,  $5,000:  Norfolk, 
$1,800;  Philadelphia,  $2,400;  Portland,  Me.,  $1,300;  Seattle,  S3,500: 
Providence,  $1,800;  Galveston,  $1,800;  San  Francisco,  $4,000. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  How  is  their  rate  of  salary  fixed  ?  I  note  it  varies 
a  ereat  deal. 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  The  shipping  commissioners  originally  were  paid  on 
the  fee  basis;  that  is,  they  were  given  a  certaia  fee  lor  each  seaman 
shipped^  reshipped  or  discharged.  Out  of  that  they  were  required  to 
pay  their  office  rent,  and  the  salaries  of  all  of  their  employees.  That 
went  along  nntil  about  1886,  when  the  fee  system  was  abolished,  and 
since  that  time  their  salaries  have  been  fixed  by  appropriation: 
that  is  the  salary  of  a  shipping  commissioner  was  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  amount.  They  are  still  paid,  however,  on  the  fee  basis;  that 
is,  if  the  shipping  commissioner  at  New  York,  for  instance,  should 
not  perform  enough  work  in  that  office,  so  that  after  paying  the 
salaries  of  the  office  employees,  he  did  not  have  the  $5,000  left,  he 
would  not  get  the  $5,000.  It  h  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed in  order  that  the  shipping  commissioner  shall  get  the  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN*  Is  there  the  same  basis  or  unit  ? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  It  is  the  old  fee  schediile,  which  is  still  in  effect,  to 
determine  what  each  shipping  commissioner  shall  receive. 

Mr.  Ackbbman.  Would  you  mind  stating  what  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  $2  a  seaman  for  shipment  in  foreign  trade:  SI  in 
the  coast  trade;  50  cents  for  the  discharge  of  a  seaman  in  the  foreien 
trade;  and  25  cents  for  the  discharge  of  a  seaman  in  the  coast  trade. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Those  fees  are  abonshed  ? 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  Those  fees  are  abolished,  but  they  are  still  the  basis 
for  determining  the  salary  of  the  shipping  commissioner. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  if  he  collects  more  money  than  his  fees 
amount  to,  including  the  salary  on  the  basis  which  vou  have  stated 
as  fixed,  the  balance  of  tihe  money  goes  to  tjie  United  States  Treasury  i 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  It  would  if  the  fees  were  collected.  The  fees  are  not 
actually  collected.    It  is  what  we  call  a  ''phantom  fee." 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  description  of  it.  I 
understand  now. 

Mr.  GbKtin.  The  salary  of  the  man  at  Portland,  Me.,  I  notice  is 
only  $1,300.  That  seems  to  be  the  lowest  of  all  of  them.  Dois  he 
give  all  of  his  time  to  this  work } 

Mr.  Ttbeb.  YeS;  I  think  he  does.  Well  the  PorUand,  Me.,  man 
has  gone  into  the  coal  business;  that  is,  his  brother  has  charge  of  the 
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«oal  business,  and  he  is  interested  in  it.  During  office  hours  he  does 
not  do  any  other  work.  We  had  a  complaint  once  about  that  which 
was  investigated,  and  we  are  pretty  vrm  satisfied  that  he  is  giving 
all  of  his  time  to  this  particular  work.  It  mi^ht  be  said,  however, 
that  it  would  not  do  any  good  to  increase  his  sabry  as  it  stands  there. 
He  does  not  earn  that. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  that  we  are  dropping  off  this  year  the 
salaries  paid  in  these  various  boards,  ana  you  are  given  by  the 
lan^age  of  this  bill  a  lump  sum  of  $30,600.  Do  you  propose  to  " 
make  any  changes  in  those  salaries  under  that  lump  sum  appropria- 
tion from  the  salaries  that  were  indicated  as  payable  last  year  and 
fixed  by  the  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr,  Tyribb.  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  will  recommend  no  changes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  this  $30,600  wiU  be  paid  exactly  as  it  was 
paid  last  year,  if  this  language  is  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  Unless  our  views  are  superseded  by  the  secretary  of 
the  department,  which  I  do  not  think  they  will  be.  We  have  ad- 
vocated no  change  in  the  salaries  of  these  officers.  . 

OLERK  HIRB  FOR  EBIPLOYSES  IN  OFFICES  IN  SHIPFINQ  COMMISSIONS. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Now,  on  page  240,  under  '^  Clerk  hire  for  employees 
in  the  offices  of  shipping  commissioners/'  for  the  year  1924  the  ap- 
propriation was  S70,000,  and  the  estimates  for  1025  are  $70,000.  The 
hela  service  is  to  remain  the  same,  at  54  employees  1 

Mr.  Tyrbr.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  there  is  no  change  whatsoever  from  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  There  is  no  change.  It  is  a  poorly  paid  service,  and 
one  we  have  hopes  for  in  reclassification. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Are  those  clerks  employed  both  in  Washington  and 
in  the  field,  or  only  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Ttrer.  In  the  field  only. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Then,  this  language  for  employees  in  the  offices 
of  shipping  commissioners  is  looking  forward  to  the  classification 
of  the  field  service  imder  the  so-called  reclassification  principle } 

Mr.  Ttrer.  Yes,  sir;  we  hope  when  the  reclassification  comes 
about,  that  that  $70,000  will  be  greatly  increased.  That  is  a  poorly 
paid  service.  These  men  have  to  do  semi  judicial  work  in  the  settling 
of  disputes  between  seamen  and  masters  after  long  voyages  and  yet 
they  receive  salaries  that  are  very  low;  very  few  clerks  get  as  low  as 
that.     The  average  in  the  whole  service  is  around  $1,200. 

R£NT,   STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  next  item  is  for  the  expense  for  rentj  stationeryi 
and  other  reouisites  for  transaction  of  the  business  of  shipping  com- 
missioners' offices,  and  for  janitor  in  the  commissioner  s  office  in 
New  York  $1,080.  I  notice  tnat  the  appropriation  last  year,  for  1924, 
was  $10,000.  and  the  estimates  for  this  year,  1925,  are  $10,000. 
There  is  no  cnanse  in  any  detail  or  particular  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  May  I  ask  that  there  be  ^  change  there}  You  will 
notice  that  the  $840  for  the  japitor  in  New  York  is  followed  by  $1,080. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  $1,080  changed  back  to  $840,  for  the  reason 
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that  we  can  not  take  care  of  the  janitors  in  the  service  if  that  $1,080 
is  to  remain.     The  man  should  have  the  $840  plus  any  bonus. 

Mr.  AcKERMAK.  In  other  words  it  would  create  a  dangerous 
precedent  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Yes;  and  is  throwing  us  out  on  the  balance  of  our 
janitors.  We  have  five  janitors,  and  we  haven't  money  enough  to 
pay  them  if  we  given  one  of  them  $1,080. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  that  make  a  difference  in  yom*  estimates  of 
$10,000  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  It  would  not  change  that  at  all.  I  can  not  explain 
that,  unless  it  was  because  of  a  mistake  we  made  in  dra^ving  the 
estimate. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  We  will  make  a  note  of  that.  On  page  241  is  the  de- 
tail for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Appropriations  last  year,  for 
1924,  were  8381,590,  and  the  estimates  for  1925  are  $434,783.  If 
you  add  the  bonus,  which  will  be  $6,960  last  year,  you  have  a  total 
of  $388,550,  and  the  estimates  for  this  year  are  $434,783,  which  is  a 
total  increase  of  $46,252.  That  is  made  up  largely  of  the  increase 
under  the  wireless  communication  law  enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Preventing  overcrowding,  and  the  bureau. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  have  an  increase  of  $41,078  in  your  wireless 
communication  law  enforcement,  and  an  increase  of  $4,000  in  pro- 
curing  prevention  of  passenger  vessels,  and  in  salaries  in  the  bureaa 
here  m  Washington  of  $14,460.     Those  are  the  principal  increases  f 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Those  are  the  principal  increases,  ana  the  bureau 
increases,  outside  of  the  $2,100,  being  the  change  because  of  the 
reclassification. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Exactly. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

Under  ''Printing  and  binding,"  on  page  189,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  I  note  for  this  year  Estimates  of  $22,000  as  against  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  last  year,  and  the  shipping  and  radio 
services  under  your  jurisdiction  are  increased  from  $7,000  last  ve&r 
to  $9,000  this  year,  a  total  increase  of  $4,000  for  printing  and  bindlin^. 
Will  you  give  the  committee  the  reasons  for  those  two  increases,  and 
the  total  increase  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  The  matter  of  the  increase  for  wireless  is  coverwl 
by  the  increased  printing  that  is  necessary  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  stations.  We  must  get  out  a  list  of  the  call  letter 
that  are  necessary.  Each  station  is  awarded  a  call  letter,  and  in 
order  for  the  other  stations  to  know  how  to  call  each  station,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  issue  this  list,  and  of  coiu^se,  as  the  stations  are 
increasing  very  rapidly,  the  call  letters  are  increasing. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  receive  any  revenue  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Tyrer.  Practically  all  of  our  publications  are  sold  throusfa 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  We  distribute  very  few.  ^e 
do  not  distribute  any  free,  except  a  few  copies. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  gets  out  under  the  statute  a  list  of 
merchant  vessels,  containing  full  details  in  regard  to  those  vessels. 
It  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  Blue  Book  of  American  Ship- 
ping. In  addition  to  that,  we  get  out  the  code  list,  which  is  part  6 
of  that  publication,  and  that  contains  the  flags  and  the  ftignak  and 
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the  code  letters.  We  issue  monthly  what  is  known  as  the  list  of 
seagoing  vessels  of  500  tons  and  over,  showing  the  changes  in  owner- 
ship, showing  the  new  vessels  coining  in,  the  old  vessels  dropped  out, 
Etna  current  information  that  is  necessary  to  the  shipping  interests. 
We  issue  this  year  a  new  edition  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  navi- 
gation laws  are  issued  once  in  four  years. 

Mr.  TlNKHAM.  And  that  accounts  for  some  of  this  increase  in 
ippropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ttree.  That  accounts  for  some  of  the  increased  expense. 
We  have  our  annual  report,  of  course,  but  that  is  our  regular  expense; 
but  all  of  the  publications  that  we  have  are  provided  for  by  statute. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  anything  more  the  committee  would  like 
bo  ask  ?  It  is  suggested  that  when  you  read  over  the  hearings  if  there 
is  any  conflict  between  your  testimony  and  the  testimony  I  read 
b'om  the  hearings  on  the  naval  bill,  you  can  make  any  comment 
3r  correction  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  statements  consistent,  or 
explain  them. 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1924. 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 
STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  GEO.  K.  BTTBGESS,  DIBECTOB. 

general    statement — ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Doctor  Burgess,  before  we  take  up  the  bill  in  detail, 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  a  general  statement  covering 
your  estimates,  transfer  of  funds,  etc.  We  would  also  like  to  have 
you  explain  why  your  estimate  under  this  item  (salaries),  on  page 
242,  is  $500,000,  as  against  a  current  appropriation  of  $396,500,  plus 
535,860  transferred  to  the.  superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and 
!^avy  Buildings. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
committee  to  use  this  sheet  showing  the  total  appropriations?  All 
)f  it  is  shown  on  one  sheet  here,  with  a  comparison  with  1924.  The 
irst  column  shows  the  appropriation  for  1924;  the  second  column 
>hows  the  bonus;  the  third  column  shows  the  reclassification;  the 
lext  column  shows  the  current  value  of  the  present  appropriation 
lor  1924;  the  next  column  shows  what  was  allowed  by  the  Bureau 
:>(  the  Budget  for  1925,  and  the  next  two  columns  show  the  increases 
md  decreases  upon  the  reclassification  basis.  The  last  two  columns 
ihow  the  personnel  for  1924  as  compared  with  that  for  1925. 

If  I  may,  I  will  submit  just  a  short  summary  of  our  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 
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Bureau  of  Standard9 — Comparwm  of  current  fund*  wiih  amaunU  aUoumd  by  tht 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  after  the  hearings  and  department  adjueimenU. 


Title. 


Salaries 

Equipxnfliit 

Repeirs  and  alterations 

Oeoenil  ezpenMS 

Oroimds 

Stroctural  materials — 

Testing  machinery 

Fire-resistant  properties 

PubUc  utiiities  standards 

Miscellaneous  materials 

Radio  commimicatiam 

Color  standardization 

Clay  products 

Mechanical  appliances 

Optical  g\ass 

Investig^ing  teetiles 

Sugar  standardization 

Gauge  standardization. 

Mine  scales 

Metallurgical  research 

High  temperature 

Sound  investieation 

Indian  researda 

Railroad  scales 

Standardization  equipment 

Standard  materials 

Radioactive  substitute 

Rope  investigation 

Investigaticm    of    power    {riant 
(new). 


Total. 


Current 

aplin>> 

pria- 

ticm, 

1024. 


1396,500 

75,000 


Bonus. 


SM^omt 


Re- 

classi- 

flca- 

tion. 


In- 


I 


i>na- 

tiOD. 


M7,40l>  t509,9n 
I      75^000 


4&000I 
10,0001 
195,0001 
35lO0O 
25,00a 
95,000 
40,000 
4O,000J 
lO^OOOl 

ao,ooe; 

30,000j 
25,000{ 
25,000 
40,000 
40,000 
15,000 
40,000 
10,000, 

150,000 
40,000 

100,000 
10,000| 
10,000 

> 20, 000 


1,560,500'  141,400 


1,440 
17,240( 

2,400 
2,400 
6,960 
2,880 
2, 8801 

480 
2,680 
1,680 
1,680 
1,920 
1,680 
4,080 
1,200 
3,120 

480 

480 

10,520 

2,160 

3,600 

720 
1,200 
1,440 


20 

10,320 

2,560 

2,300' 

5,080 

2,880 

3,800 

120{ 

1,100 

1,300 

640 

880 

1,160 

1,020 

300 

1,180 

120 

100 

13,300 

520 

2,580 

120 

300 

560 


or 

Budget. 


IV- 


ItMiC 


t500,QOOi. 

72,000,. 


3,000 


48,000 
11,46a 

2SE2.5e0 
30,960 
20,700 

107,040 
45,760 
4d,«8Q 
10,600 
33,780 
32,980 
27,320 
27,800 
42,840 
45,100 
16,500 
44,300 
10,600 
5,580l 

173,8201 
42,6801 

106, 18W 
10,840; 
11,500 

*  22, 000 


4,320 


•I 


45,500 

11,460 

240,000  S17,4«0 

30,460 

29,000 

105,000 • 

45,260 

50.000 

10,0001 

30,0001 

30,000 

25,000> 

27,000( 

40,000 

40,000= 

15,000 

44,0001 

180,000. 

40,000| 

i8o,om 

10,OOffi 

11.000 

8.0001 


2,500 


50) 

TOO 

2.040 

500 


r 


J,7«» 

2,33ni 
jO> 
2,M()I 
5,100 
1,500 
30l> 

en> 


If 

4 


1,420. 
6,1»>. 


2,680 


MO. 

500 

M4.000 


n 

9 
11 

IV 

i: 

4 

■» 

u 

4 


I 


15,000     15.000<. 


98,660 


1.709,5601,800,680;    68.180     68,080  n^ 


1  Based  on  preeeat  personnel;  the  Budget  provides  for  decrease  in  number. 

s  Field  service  reclassification  not  included. 

*  The  estimates  of  the  bureau  submitted  a  decrease  of  810,000. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Allowed  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget tl.'**^"' 

Current  appropriations '. 81.550,500 

Add  bonus $141,400 

Add  reclassiflGatioo 08,660 

240,060 


Net  increase  lor  1925. 


1'):j 


Mr.  BuRO£ss.  The  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  lor 
1924  are  $1,599,500.  The  estunates  for  1925  total  SI, 809,680.  Of 
the  increase,  $240,060  is  for  bonus  and  reclassification,  leaving  a  nt: 
increase  of  only  $10,120.  There  is  only  one  new  item  in  the  e8tunat€$. 
$15,000,  for  the  inyesti^ation  of  penormance  of  automotiye  power 
plants,  their  fuels,  lubncants,  and  accessories.  Of  the  28  curreni 
items,  although  they  are  aU,  with  three  exceptions,  equal  to  or  greater 
in  the  estimates,  actually  when  proyision  is  made  for  reclassificaticai. 
there  are  decreases  in  21  items  totalling  $58,060,  and  increases  in  five 
items  totaling  $53^180.  There  is  an  estmated  net  increase  of  per- 
sonnel of  11,  of  which  7  are  on  the  power-plant  estimate.  Under  iLt 
estimates,  the  personnel  on  seyen  funds  will  haye  to  be  reduced  hx  » 
total  of  20  persons.  This  is  offset  by  increases  in  personnel  on  four 
funds  totaling  24  persons. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  m$k* 
proyision  for  carrying  on  its  work  at  practically  a  constant  rate  of 
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expenditure  for  the  coming  year  as  for  the  past,  although  in  many 
mportant  lines  of  scientific  and  industrial  research  there  will  have  to 
:>e  retrenchments  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demands  are  increasing 
for  the  services  that  the  bureau  can  render  in  the  solution  of  basic 
problems  of  the  ^atest  importance  in  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
effecting  economies  in  our  industrial  fabric.  No  provision  is  made  in 
:he  estimates  for  any  material  expansion  to  meet  these  pressing: 
demands  for  service.      .     .  , 

In  recent  years  certain  investigations  have  been  supported  at  the 
bureau  by  transferred  funds  mainly  from  the  military  departments, 
t>ut  at  a  decreasing  rate,  as  follows: 

1921- ^ $862,372 

1922 • 326,673 

1923_ 199,600 

1924 : 122,810 

The  decreasing  rate  has  been  such  that  the  output  of  the  bureau's 
kVork  is  being  restricted  considerably  more  than  is  shown  by  the 
estimates. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  falling  oflf.  Is  that 
because  the  war  is  over  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Those  transferred  funds  have  been  practically  all 
From  military  departments — not  entirely,  but  a  very  large  proportion 
)f  them — and  tne  military  departments  havq  had  less  available 
noney  for  transfer.  Their  problems  also  have  been  somewhat 
restricted.  There  were  a  good  many  problems  of  a  military  nature 
jtill  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  they  wished  to  have 
closed  up.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  equipped  and  started  on 
ihe  work  required.  They  had  us  working  on  tnem,  and  transferred 
Tioney  for  them,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  be  able  to  render  this 
service.  That  was  the  situation.  As  I  have  stated,  the  output  of 
the  bureau's  work  is  being  restricted  more  than  is  shown  by  the 
:»:?tiinates.  In  other  words,  we  are  conducting  it  with  a  decreased 
imount  of  transferred  funds,  and  we  do  not  use  practically  anv  of 
»ur  regular  appropriations  that  way,  i,  e.,  in  the  solution  of  tnese 
problems  specmcallj'  contracted  for  oy  other  establishments. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  you  had  a  large  expansion  by  reason  of 
the  war  activities,  and  you  ^are  now  getting  back  to  normal. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  practically  back  to  a  normal  condition; 
\res,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  proceed  \^th  your  statement,  Doctor. 

NVESTIGATIONAL  RESEARCH  RESULTIIiG  IN  SAVINGS  TO  GOVERNMENT 

AND  OTHER  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  one  of  the  three  great 
service  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  serving  not  only 
[he  public  but  the  Government  itself  in  many  lines  by  which  sayings 
!an  be  effected.  The  Government  itself  is  the  greatest  business 
)rgani2ation  in  the  country,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  in  its  work 
m  specifications,  testing,  scientific  and  technical  researches,  stand- 
irdization,  simplification,  and  housing,  acting  as  a  great  consulting 
aboratory  for  the  other  departments  of  the  Government,^  enables 
;reat  savmgs  to  be  made  in  Government  .purcaases  ^d  services. 
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TBBTINO   OF   ELECTBIC   LAUPS    AND   TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 

The  testing  of  electric  lamps  by  the  bureau  saves  the  Govenunent 
$100^000  annually;  lai]ge  sums 'are  saved  in  sugar  customs  duties, 
general  supply  committee  purchases,  telephone  service^  this  last 
amoimting  to  $65,000  for  Washington  alone. 

For  the  Biureau  of  the  Budget  our  people  have  made  a  survey  of  thf 
telephone  service  in  Washington  and  found  that  they  could  greatlv 
reduce  the  number  of  lines  and  could  consolidate  some  of  the  local 
exchanges.  The  maximum  saving  on  account  of  equipment  ii 
$65,000,  and  similar  savings  are  going  on  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

RADIO   AND   SOUND   SIGNALING   DEVICES. 

The  operating  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  such  i* 
Lighthouses  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  have  important  prob- 
lems involving  elaborate  investigational  research.  Such  questions  as 
developing  improved  methods  in  radio  and  soimd  signalling  devict^ 
it  is  expected  will  eventually  permit  decrease  in  the  operating  ci>?t 
of  aids  to  navigation,  as  for  example,  reducing  the  number  of  light- 
ships. The  past  year  the  bureau  has  devised  K)r  the  Coast  and  &^- 
detic  Survey  a  system  of  position  finding,  permitting  operation  of  litt 
Coast  Survey  sounding  vessels  in  foggy  weather,  effecting  a  saying  ^f 
several  thousand  dollars  a  month  in  the  operations  of  a  single  sLi(> 

The  work  accomplished  is  also  of  great  benefit  to  the  State,  counts . 
and  municipal  governments  in  aiding  them  to  buy  more  economically 
and  the  results  of  the  Bxireau's  work  are  also  used  very  widely  n 
American  industry. 

AUTOMOTIVE    POWER   PLANTS — GASOLINE. 

The  savings  effected  to  the  American  public  by  the  work  of  tL» 
bureau  would  pay  its  appropriations  many  times  over.  In  the  fieli 
covered  by  the  new  item  asked  for  on  automotive  power  plant- 
which  has  hitherto  been  supported  mainly  bv  transferred  fuDi]> 

Seat  savings  have  already  oeen  effected  to  the  American  publi' 
16  brake  Iming  investigation  alone  has  saved  the  American  pubL 
at  least  $10,000,000  per  year.    The  bureau  has  abo  just  complex*: 
an  investigation  of  the  measurement  of  the  efficiency  of  braKes  <<*' 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  automobile  publi' 
The  study  under  way  of  the  volatility  of  various  grades  of  gasoline  t 
expected  to  increase  the  supply  available  for  automotive  purposes  bj 
about  one-third.    The  tests  on  automobile  tires  point  to  poesibl' 
savings  of  5  per  cent  of  all  gasoline  used  by  adopting  the  result? 
of  the  bureau's  tests.    There  is  invested  about  $250,000  in  equip- 
ment for  this  work  and  some  of  the  equipment  comprises  the  onlr 
units  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  wish  you  would  go  into  that  gasoline  matter  in  * 
little  more  detail  and  show  how  you  accomplish  that  saving. 

Mr.  BtTRGEss.  We  accomplish  that  saving  by  making  a  study  of 
the  behavior  of  the  oil.  Under  the  present  s^tem  a  certain  per- 
centage  of  available  oil  becomes  gasoline  for  usein  the  machine.  " »" 
are  carrying  out  a  series  of  stumes  with  various  automotive  en^^ 
whereby  we  sho\ir  what  proportion  of  the  oil  may  be  used  effectiverr 
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for  engine  purposes.  In  effect,  that  means  increasing  the  gasoline 
supply  by  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Shsevs.  Would  that  mean  a  lower  grade  of  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  BuitoESS.  It  is  not  cevtain  that  it  could  be  properly  called  a 
lower  grade  of  gasoline.  It  might  be  a  slightly  less  yoiatile  gasoline. 
As  I  understand  it  y  the  amount  of  heat  involved  is  about  the  same  for  a 
given  weight.  Its  effect  or  availability  as  a  combustion  agent  is 
about  the  same  whatever  the  composition  is. 

Mr.  &HBBVE.  Would  this  new  process  that  you  are  developing 
materiiJly  reduce  the  price  of  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  I  should  say  that  the  natural  tendency  woidd  be 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gasoline,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  automotive 
industry  uses  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  oil  production,  and 
more  of  it  made  available  wotdd  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
price. 

Afr.  Shbeve.  You  are  not  far  enough  along  with  the  tests  to  make 
a  public  announcement  of  your  accomplishments  ? 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  We  have  not  carried  it  far  enough  to  make  an 
emphatic  announcement,  but  we  could  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
trend. 

CONCRETE   BTRUCTURES. 

The  largest  increases  asked  for  are  in  the  estimates  of  the  items  for 
standardization  of  equipment  and  the  investigation  of  structural 
materials.  One  of  the^very  important  questions  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  public  is  the  lack  of  permanence  shown  in 
many  concrete  structures,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  more  inten- 
sive work  be  provided  for  on  the  characteristics,  properties,  and  speci- 
fications for  cement  and  concrete.  These  materials  are  used  in  such 
enormous  quantities  that  ittis  in  the  public  interests  to  secure  the 
fundamental  information  so  much  needed  for  their  improvement  in 
manufacture  and  appUcation  in  roads,  buildings,  bridges,  and  other 
structures. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  failure  of  such  structures  are  frequent 
or  to  be  expected  in  tne  very  great  majority  of  cases;  nevertheless 
there  is  much  evidence  of  need  of  more  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
conditions  under  which  deterioration  has  occurred,  and  for  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  remedy.  A  nmnber  of  cases  of  deterioration  and  fail- 
ure of  concrete  structures  have  been  recently  reported  in  the  engineer- 
ing journals. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  presume  that  in  .the  cases  you  refer  to  there  was 
regidar  engineering  supervision  and  proper  inspection  as  the  work 
progressed,  but  notwithstanding  all  of  that  care,  disintegration  has 
occurred  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Then  there  must  be  some  scientific  question  involved 
in  it. 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes,  sir.  In  a  general  way,  we  assume  that  the 
material  was  not  handled  correctly.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  concrete  structures  which  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 
I  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  undeir  certain  severe  conditions, 
such  as  along  our  seacoasts.  or  in  the  western  alkaU  districts,  or  under 
the  climatic  conditions  in  tne  northern  part  of  the  country,  the  neces- 
sity for  improvement  both  in  materials  and  practice  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  apparent.    Our  knowledge  of  what  shonld  be  done  to  bring 
about  this  improvement  is  at  the  present  time  far  fr<Mn  complete. 

Mr.  Shbete.  Do  you  think  that  condition  will  obtain  largely 
throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  situation  ia  serious, 
for  we  know  positively  tha;t  what  was  considered  adequate  in  the  way 
ot  specifications  for  exposed  concrete  structures  a  few  yeare  ago  is 
not  adequate. 

Mr.  Dbak£.  I  would  like  to  add  something  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  now  discussing  that  matter  in  connection 
with  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  Drake.  While  tnis  matter  is  being  discussed  here,  I  might 
throw  some  light  on  the  methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  of 
the  department  in  dealing  with  it.  We  have  just  arranged  with  a 
^oup  of  five  men,  who  are  leaders  in  their  various  professions  and 
mdustries,  to  take  up  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  of  cement, 
the  study  to  be  centered  in  the  Bin^eau  of  Standards.  They  consist 
of  one  of  the  country's  leading  engineers  of  great  experience  in 
concrete  construction;  one  of  the  leading  highway  engineers  of  the 
country,  from  North  Carolina;  and  of  a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  construction  concerns  specializing  in  the  construction  of 
concrete  building;  then,  the  representative  of  the  cement  man- 
ufacturers and,  diso,  one  of  the  leading  architects  of  the  country. 
These  men  are  all  outstanding  figures  in  the  professional  and  busine^^ 
world  and  represent  the  leading  associations  and  oiganizations  inter- 
ested in  this  matter.  They  have  been  invited  to  come  to  Washin^on 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  investigation,  or  study  of  this  subject, 
with  the  purpose  of  centralizing  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  the  leader- 
ship of  all  scientific  investigations  on  t>ehalf  of  private  and  semi- 
public  organizations. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  will  regulate  or 
control  it,  but  they  will  bring  about  a  collaboration  of  those  investi- 
gations. What  that  means  to  the  countir  can  best  be  illustrated 
when  I  say  that  the  use  of  cement  in  one  form  or  another  probablv 
runs  into  a  matter  of  several  billion  dollars  per  annum,  ft  is  also 
the  purpose  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  some  thoroughly  woiiced- 
out  designs  and  formulas  for  mixtures  under  varying  conditions,  in 
diiferent  climates  and  for  different  purposes.  These  designs  and 
formulas  will  eliminate  much  of  the  uncertainty  that  now  attaches 
to  the  use  of  cement.  That  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  vast  savine. 
and  in  a  much  more  accurate  and  intelligent  use  of  this  materia, 
which  is  probably  the  most  valuable  for  building  in  the  worid. 

ELIMINATION   OF  WASTE   IN   T76B   OV  BUILDUfO  IIATBKIAL8. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  work  of  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housinfr 
is  also  supported  from  this  fund,  and  this  division  has  been  doin^ 
splendid  work  advising  the  American  public  in  many  matters  relat- 
ing to  houwig,  such  as  specificataona  for  small  homes,  building  codes, 
zoning  reflations,  eoonomioal  and  statistical  studies  relatiw  to  the 
building  industry,  the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  use  of  building 
materifus*  This  work  has  received  a  ready  response  from  the 
American  public  and  should  be  continued  on  a  more  eztensiTe  scale. 
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The  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in  this  work  is  shown  by  the 
requests,  within  a  week  of  issue,  for  100,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
How  to  Own  Your  Home. 

The  work  carried  out  imder  the  item  standardization  of  equipment 
includes  sereral  rery  important  activities  which  are  urgently  in  need 
of  further  development.  The  work  already  done  under  this  fund  bj 
the  division  of  simplified  practice  has  saved  the  American  public 
many  times  the  total  annual  expense  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  leaders  in  industry  are  looldng  ikore  and  more  to  the  department 
to  act  as  a  correlating  ftgency  in  matters  relating  to  the  ehmination 
of  imnecessary  varieties  and  types  of  manufactured  products. 

DIOnONART   OP  BPfiCinCATIONB. 

In  the  field  of  specifications  Uie  bureau  is  engaged  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  dictionary  of  specifications,  which  is  intended  as  a  handbook 
for  the  American  buyer  and  this  activity,  recently  gotten  under  way, 
has  received  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  State  purchadng  asents' 
association,  which  met  with  the  Secretary  last  June,  and  is  being 
carried  out  with  the  advice  of  a  committee  composed  of  heads  of 
national  business  and  technical  organizations.  This  v^ork  will  benefit 
not  only  governmental,  purchasers,  but  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
business  public. 

The  Federal  Government  has  beguii  to  put  its  own  house  in  order 
with  respect  to  purchases  by  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Specifica- 
tions Board,  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
chairman,  and  the  bureau's  work  in  connection  with  this  board  is 
supported  from  this  fund.  The  activities  of  the  board  are  CTOwing 
very  rapidly,  and  many  specifications  are  being  fonnuUtea  which 
mate  for  unification  oi  quality  of  purchases  by  the  Govemiiient. 
These  effect  great  savings  by  cutting  down  special  np,anufacturinf? 
requirements  for  commodities  used  by  the  Government.  In  many 
instances  it  is  necessary  for  the  bureau  to  carry  out  special  investigar 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  the  Federal  Specifications 
Board. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  you  getting  that  up,  or  is  your  bureau  getting 
that  up? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  compilation  of  the  Dictionary  of  Specifications 
is  bein^  carried  out  under  the  appropriation  fpr  tne  standardization 
of  eqmpment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  compilation  ? 

Mr.  BuROSss.  This  is  a  compilation  of  specifications.  It  is  a  list 
of  articles  that  should  be  specified  and  will  eventually  include  the 
specifications  themselves. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  far  have  you  gotten  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  finished  with  the  food  products  list,  and 
have  assembled  and  are  examining  several  thousand  items.  We  have 
committees  conferring  in  the  bureau  made  up  of  the  heads  of  national 
organizations  who  are  conducting  the  actual  work  of  making  up  classi- 
fications and  devising  the  method  of  operating  under  this  oicitionary. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Is  ai\y  of  that  work  done  outeide  of  the  bureau  t 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  paying  anything  for  that  work } 
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Mr.  BuBOEss.  Not  for  anything  on  the  outside.  The  work  earned 
on  in  the  bureau  is  being  handled  by  five  people. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  emj  of  it  printea  as  yet  1 

Mr.  BuROESS.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  printea. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce 
through  its  commodity  division,  is  engaged  in  helping  on  this  work. 
Of  course,  the  whole  Government  body,  m  addition  to  the  State  pur- 
chasing agents'  association,  is  very  much  interested  in  this  particular 
work.  It  ties  up  closely  witiii  what  is  being  done  by  the  Federal 
Specifications  Board.  It  gives  them  a  bacl^round  from  whidi  to 
work  on  their  specifications.  I  think,  frankly,  that  Mr.  Hoover  had 
one  of  those  fimdamental  things  in  mind  when  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  what  he  calls  the  '^Buyers'  Bible."  The  idea  is  to  enable  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy  steel,  concrete,  or  anything  else,  to  get  from  that 
book  either  a  reference  to  an  existing  specification  or  .the  actual 
specification  itself.  We  will  not  reprint  anything  that  is  available 
at  the  present  time.  For  example,  the  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
has  a  whole  series  of  quaUty  specifications  for  engineering  materials, 
and  in  this  dictionary  we  refer  them  to  those  lists  of  specifications. 
By  this  means,  also,  tne  purchasing  by  the  United  States  Government 
will  be  very  much  more  systematized.  I  want  tb  speak  of  that  a 
little  later  in  connection  with  the  Federal  Specifications  Board 
The  purchasing  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  except  as  to 
local  sujppUes  purchased  through  the  General  Supply  Committee,  has 
been  of  a  very  haphazard  order,  and  each  department  and  each 
bureau  has  had  its  own  specifications,  which  oftentimes  have  been 
written  by  nontechnical  men. 

This  work  on  the  dictionary  will  give  the  Government  depa^tment^ 
first-hand  information  by  giving  them  all  of  the  available  specifica- 
tions. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board,  which 
comes  under  the  Budget,  and  of  which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  cf 
Standards  is  the  ex  officio  chairman,  to  get  a  single  specification  for 
any  commodity  for  the  use  of  all  of  the  Government  departments^. 
The  regular  personnel  of  the  department  is  called  upon  as  needed. 
Thus  we  have  about  70  committees  at  the  present  tune  under  that 
board,  and  they  are  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  getting  up  specifica- 
tions  for  any  two  departments  other  than  for  purely  military  use. 
The  use  of  those  specifications  is  mandatory  on  all  of  the  establish^ 
ments  of  the  Goverjmient,  and  as  this  work  grows  it  will  result  in 
even  greater  economy  in  Government  purchases.  Incidentally  ererr 
important  purchase  will  be  made  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board  we  require  that  the  com- 
mittees specify  things  that  can  be  made  commercially,  so  that  the 
Government  will  not  be  going  into  the  market  for  specialties  for  which 
it  must  pay  a  high  price. 

INCREASES  OF  APPROPRIATION  ASKED  FOR. 

The  increase  asked  for  in  the  item  radio  communication  will  per- 
mit a  slight  extension  of  the  bureau's  work  in  what  is  perhMs  the 
most  rapidly  developing  field  of  American  industry.  It  is  niriilj 
desirable  in  the  Government's  own  interest  that  it  keep  to  thefore- 
front  in  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  this  field,  and  it 
has  been  impossible  for  the  bureau  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  for 
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service  from  the  public.  It  has  been  necessary^  for  example,  to 
limit  severely  the  testmg  and  investigations  that  can  be  undertaken 
in  this  subject. 

The  small  increase  asked  for  on  sound  investigations  verill  provide 
for  an  additional  assistant.  The  department  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  improving  signaling,  particularly  for  the  Lighthouse 
Service.  For  the  pubhc  and  the  engmeering  profession  important 
work  is  under  way  on  sound-proofing  of  walls,  and  the  bureau  is  de- 
veloping important  sound  instruments  as  well  as  maintaining  stand- 
ards and  testing  instruments  in  this  field  which  has  greatly  developed 
in  economic  importance  since  the  war. 

Under  the  item  of  Industrial  Research,  for  which  an  increase  of 
some  $6,000  is  asked,  the  bureau  carries  out  investigations  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  economic  progress  of  the  country.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  some  30  projects  under  way,  all  of  which  give  promise 
not  only  of  being  of  benefit  to  the  industry  concerned,  but  make  for 
the  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  work  is  most 
economically  administered  by  the  aid  of  advisory  committees  repre- 
senting industry  and  in  most  cases  the  industries  concenied  bear  a 
very  much  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  any  project  than  does  the 
Government. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  also  maintains  the  closest  cooperative 
relations  with  many  of  ihe  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  socie- 
ties of  the  country,  so  that  many  of  the  problems  are  attacked  by 
methods  outlined  with  the  assistance  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country. 

The  problems  taken  up  are  not  of  the  type  that  can  best  be  solved 
in  the  industrial  plant,  but  are  in  all  cases  of  fimdamental  importance 
to  a  given  industrjr  as  a  whole  and  are  concerned  mainly  with  stand- 
ardization, determining  physical  and  chemical  constants,  character- 
istics, and  utilization  of  materials  in  the  development  of  processes, 
the  elimination  of  waste,  new  methods  of  measurement,  and  partici- 
pation in  those  problems  in  which  the  Government  can  most  ad- 
vantageously intervene  constructively,  as  in  cases  where  producers 
and  consumers  can  be  brought  together.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  governmental  support  of  industrial  research  is  infinitesi- 
mal as  compared  with  the  total  amount  spent  on  industrial  research 
in  this  country.  For  example,  the  electrical  industry  alone  maintains 
three  or  more  laboratories  having  budgets  larger  than  that  of  the 
whole  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  there  is  one  laboratory  in  the  elec- 
trical industry  devoted  to  telephone  problems  employing  over  3,500 
persons  on  research  and  development  problems  alone. 

Some  of  the  items  of  the  bureau  involving  routine  tests,  such  as 
tests  of  clinicaJ  thermometers,  radioactive  materials,  standard  chemi- 
cal samples,  etc.,  are  self-supporting,  and  the  total  value  of  the  tests 
for  1923  was  over  $280,000  for  some  74,000  items. 

These  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  are  considered  a  mini- 
minn,  below  which  it  would  not  be  Wiise  to  go  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  country. 

The  appropriations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards  should  not 
be  considered  a  liability  but  rather  in  the  light  of  an  asset,  in  that 
all  the  liioneys  appropriated  for  this  bureau  are  returned  many- 
fold,  residting  in  great  savings  to  the  American  public,  including 
economics  in  the  operation  of  the  Government  itself,  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  unnecessary  duplication  in  industry,  and  protection  of 
the  public  against  fraud. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  Ref^rriiig  to  the  tests  that  you  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  ;irour  general  statement,  I  wish  you  would  go  into  a 
little  more  detail  in  regard  to  them.  Please  explain  to  us  what  a  man 
has  to  do  when  he  wants  something  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

^.  Burgess.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  was  going  to 
take  up  in  that  connection.  I  was  just  giving  this  statement  as  a 
gezleral  introduction.     This  is  really  an  argument  for  the  increase. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE   BUREAU. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  is  the  next  subject  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  would  care  to  have  a 
general  statement  regarding  the  activities  of  the  bureau  as  a  whole. 

ilr.  Shreve.  That  would  be  very  interesting,  and  if  you  can  give 
us  such  a  general  statement,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

WEIGHTS   AND  MEABUBES. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  cover, 
first,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  actual  physical  standards 
and  their  application.  That  involves  very  laborious  and  time- 
consmning  work,  and  it  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  industrial  fabric 
of  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  the  cooperative  work  with  the 
States  in  connection  with  weights  and  measures:  We  are  reouired 
by  law  to  keep  those  standards  of  weights  and  measures  in  conoition. 
We  do  that  upon  their  reques^ts.  We  had  one  case  of  that  sort  last 
week,  where  the  State  of  Alabama  notified  us  of  sending  in  its  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures.  That  is  one  of  our  fundamental 
duties.  The  question  of  standards  and  the  field  covered  by  standards 
have  grown  enormously  in  tHe  last  20  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  started  as  a  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures-.  Then  we  had  the  question  of  temperature  standards  to 
establish  for  the  country;  the  question  of  electrical  standards  came 
next,  followed  by  photometric  and  other  optical  standards,  and  then 
we  took  up  one  by  one  the  questions  of  standards  for  materials,  such 
as  metal  products,  cement,  paper,  leather,  and,  in  fact,  of  nearly 
everything  of  technical  and  maustrial  interest  that  was  bought  on 
quality  specifications.  The  work  on  standards,  therefore,  branched 
out  into  the  field  of  specifications  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  migfat 
say  that  the  investigational  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
grown  tremendously  in  that  fidld  during  the  last  few  years.  That 
work  is  largely  done  by  having  experts  of  the  bureau  to  meet  with 
the  engineering  and  industrial  organizations  of  the  country  on  the 
questions  presented^  and  by  formulating  in  that  way  specifications 
which  give  a  definition  of  some  standard  material  or  object. 

TESTING   CBS1€I€AI4,    ELBCTBICAL,   AN1>   MECHANICAL   iNSTaUMBNTS. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  is,  and  has  always  been  from  the  out- 
set, the  helping  of  American  manufacturers  in  testing  and  keeping 
up  the  quality  and  raising  the  performance  of  their  insirumentjs. 
Tne  American  instrument  manufacturing  industry  is  in  a  sense  an 
outcome  of  the  existence  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  We  have 
been  able,  for  example,  in  the  cose  of  thermometers,  electrical  in- 
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struments,  and  other  instruments  all  down  through  the  list,  to  have 
their  prdducts  brought  into  their  finished  condition  by  advising  them 
in  many  cases  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  imp|rove  them.  We 
have  determined  the  actual  performance  of  their  instnmients,  and 
have  told  them  how  they  could  be  improved.  That  sort  of  thing 
18  going  on  every  day  in  connection  with  practically  the  whole  in- 
strument manufacturmg  industry  of  the  coimtry. 

It  mi^t  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  instruments  being 
bought  in  this  country  to-day  are  almost  95  per  cent  of  American 
make,  whereas  before  the  recent  tariff  act,  or  before  the  war,  they 
were  over  80  per  cent  imported.  Therefore,  we  have  almost  com- 
pletely replaced  that  foreign  instrument  business  with  an  American 
instrument  business.  Of  course,  the  situation  to-day  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  in  following  up  the 
manufactiire  of  American-made  instruments  and  in  advising  with 
the  manufacturers  of  instruments  than  ever  before.  You  can  see 
those  manufacturers  almost  every  day  in  our  laboratories. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  particular  instruments  that  you  would 
like  to  lay  special  stress  upon? 

Mr.  Burgess.  My  statement  covers  practicallj^  the  whole  instru- 
ment field.  That  applies  to  anything  concerning  the  chemistry 
field,  or  the  field  of  cnemical  instruments,  electrical  mstruments,  and 
mechanical  instiniments.  For  example,  take  the  clinical  thermom- 
eter, which  is  a  simple  little  thermometer  used  by  doctors.  So  far 
as  its  accuracy  is  concerned,  that  instrument  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  since  1902.  That  is  really  the 
first  instrument  we  took  up,  and  we  made  of  it  a  certain  and  depend- 
able indicating  instrument.  The  clinical  thermometer  scale  was  in 
error  about  one-tenth  of  a  degree  in  this  coimtry  when  we  started 
with  it. 

In  the  case  of  electrical  instruments,  in  snite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  very  elaborate  electrical  industry  in  this  country,  with  a  great 
deal  of  laboratory  equipment,  they  are  constantly  sending  in  their 
standards  in  order  that  we  may  keep  a  check  on  all  of  the  instruments 
that  thejr  make,  and  there  are  scores  of  types.  Right  now  the  ques- 
tion of  nigh-voltage  instruments  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
because  of  the  recent  hijgh  tension  developments  m  this  country,  and 
of  the  instruments  used  in  conhection  with  it.  We  not  only  test  them, 
but  we  have  to  work  out  the  characteristics  and  determme  the  per- 
formance of  those  instruments,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
actual  testing  of  them. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   OPTICAL   QLASB. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country,  as  you  know,  was  almost 
negligible  before  the  war.  ITiere  were  only  a  few  firms  manufacturing 
optical  instruments,  but  the  optical  instrument  industry  is  one  that 
has  grown  wonderfully.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  very  ac- 
tivefy  engaged  in  helping  that  industry,  in  keeping  them  up  to  date 
so  far  as  the  quality  and  performance  of  their  instruments  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Before  the  war  our  optical  instruments  were  largely 
purchased  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  BuROEss.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  were  purchased  in  France  and 
England. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  When  we  got  into,  the  war,  we  were  compelled  to 
develop  optical  glass  instruments. 

Mr.  JBurgess.  Yes,  sir.  That'  optical  glass  question  is  another 
important  one. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
met  the  emergency,  I  am  told,  with  optical  glass  better  than  that 
produced  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  make  a  quality  of  glass  that  is  at  least  as  good 
as  any,  and  in  many  respects  better  than  any  other  glass  made. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  the  glass  used  during  the  war  for  the  high  grade 
optical  instruments  was  actually  made  at  the  bureau,  and  we  are 
now  supplying  the  Navy  Department  with  elass.  We  have  developed 
at  the  bureau  quite  a  considerable  number  of  instruments,  and  I 
would  Uke  to  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  aeronautical  instmments 
developed  at  the  bureau  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  as  well 
as  a  score  or  more  that  were  actually  invented,  developed  and 
equipped  and  turned  over  to  the  miUtary  departments  for  use. 

AERONAUTIC   INSTRUMENTS. 

The  following  aeronautic  instruments  have  been  recently  constructed  and 
developed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  Army  and  Navy: 

1.  Ground  speed  and  drift  indicator.  Used  for  measuring  the  actual  speed 
over  the  ground  and  the  drift  of  an  airplane  due  to  the  wind. 

2.  Distant  indicating  tachometer.  Used  for  measuring  the  speed  of  an  air- 
plane engine  when  the  engine  is  set  out  between  the  wings  in  a  nacelle. 

3.  Electric  turn  indicator.  Used  for  keeping  the  airplane  on  a  straight  course 
in  fog  or  cloud  flying. 

4.  Horizontal  angle  indicator.  Used  for  artillery  ranging  from  captive 
balloons. 

5.  Precision  barometer.     Used  for  performance  tests  of  airplanes  and  dirigibles. 

6.  Precision  altimeter.  Used  for  measuring  the  elevation  of  airplanes  and 
dirigibles. 

7.  Precision  barograph.  Both  indicates  and  records  the  barometric  pressure 
at  the  height  at  which  an  airplane  or  dirigible  is  flying. 

8.  Compensated  thermobarograph.  This  is  the  first  aneroid  instrument  <*f 
its  kind  which  records  the  true  altitude  of  an  airplane.  Temperature  effects  are 
automatically  compensated. 

9.  Portable  mercurial  barometer.  Used  for  testing  airplane  altimetera  in  the 
field. 

10.  Combined  statoscope  and  rate  of  climb  indicator.  Used  to  keep  dirigibles 
flying  at  a  constant  elevation  or  when  climbing  to  measure  the  rate  of  climb. 

11.  Air  speed  indicators.  Special  high-^peed  instruments  for  use  on  raeinf 
planes. 

12.  Ballonet  volume  indicator.  This  instrument  indicates  to  the  pilot  in  the 
control  car  the  volume  of  air  in  each  of  the  ballonets. 

13.  Aircraft  compass.  A  new  instrument  designed  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
difl^iculties  experienced  with  compasses  on  board  airplanes. 

The  following  instruments  have  been  designed  especially  for  the  Shenandoaf*: 

14.  Electric  turn  meter.  To  measure  the  rate  at  which  a  turn  is  being  made, 
or  for  use  in  flying  the  ship  ob  a  straight  course. 

15.  Compensated  temperature  altimeter.  For  measuring  the  true  altitude 
of  the  dirigible. 

16.  Landing  altimeter.  An  instrument  with  a  wide-open  scale  for  shovicc 
the  height  of  the  dirigible  above  the  landing  field  and  for  use  during  fc^cic^' 
weather. 

17.  Liquid  rate-of -climb  indicator.  For  use  in  showing  the  rate  of  climb  or  tf 
descent  of  the  airship. 

18.  Suspended  head  electric  speed  indicator.  This  instrument  is  suspend<Ni 
far  below  the  control  car  so  as  to  obtain  the  true  air  speed  independently  of  anv 
disturbances  around  the  great  airship.  The  speed  is  indicated  directly  in  tbe 
control  car. 
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19.  Gas  pressure  alarm.  This  instrument  is  in  principle  a  great  push  button 
which  closes  a  circuit  when  the  pressure  in  the  gas  bags  becomes  dangerous  and 
rings  a  bell  in  the  control  car. 

20.  Fabric  tension  meter.  This  instrument  measures  the  tension  to  which  the 
fabric  is  applied  to  the  frame  of  the  dirigible.  Dangerous  stresses  may  be  set 
up  by  the  fabric  alone  if  the  fabric  becomes  too  taut. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  ever  manufactured  as  good  a  quality  of 
binocular  glass  as  that  which  is  generally  recognized  as  the  Dest 
of  foreign  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  say  that  at  the  bureau  we  can  manufacture 
at  least  as  good  quality  of  binocular  glass  as  any  foreign  manufac- 
turer. While  on  this  subject  of  instruments,  I  might  also  say  that 
the  12-inch  lens  we  have  made  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  the 
largest  "lens  ever  made  of  American-made  glass  in  this  country. 
There  have  been  larger  lenses  ground  in  this  country,  but  the  glass 
came  from  abroad.  The  bureau  in  this  instance  made  the  glass  and 
finished  the  12-inch  lens,  which  is  the  largest  completed  American 
product  of  the  kind.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  this  case  endeavored 
to  keep  up  a  key  industry,  as  the  English  call  it.  The  bureau  does 
not  wish  to  compete  with  industry,  but  merely  to  maintain  a  nucleus 
of  skilled  experts  in  this  field  of  optical  glass  which  is  of  the  greatest 
military  importance. 

Tests  or  investigations  of  groups  of  products,  instruments,  ma- 
chines, or  materials  intended  for  the  same  service  or  use  are  fre- 
quently undertaken  by  the  bureau,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
results  are  not  to  be  used  in  advertising  or  for  sales  purposes;  and 
the  results  of  such  examination  of  the  behavior  or  characteristics  of 
competitive  articles  are  published  by  the  bureau,  without,  however, 
disclosing  the  identity  oi  the  parties  or  articles  tested.  The  several 
manufacturers  thus  ootain  valuable  data  as  to  their  relative  position 
and  great  improvements  are  generally  the  outcome.  Some  recent 
examples  are  stucco,  window^ass,  taoleware,  roof  ventilators,  etc. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF   SAFETY    CODES   FOll   REGULATION    OF   GAS. 

In  addition  to  the  work  on  standards  and  testing,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  research  work  going  on  thai  is  covered  by 
semu*ate  funds  which  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

The  question  of  engineering  codes  is  one  that  we  have  been  inter- 
ested in  very  extensively.  For  example,  there  is  the  development  of 
the  safety  codes  of  pubnc  utility  companies  for  the  regulation  of  gas, 
its  production,  diatnbution,  and  utilization;  and  codes  relating  to  the 
electrical  industry.  That  work  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  utilities  and  public  service  commissions  of  the  country. 

Another  important  activity  we  have  at  the  bureau  is  our  inspection 
work,  which,  amon^  other  fields,  covers  the  work  of  weights  and 
measures  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  weights  and  measures 
laws.  We  have  an  annual  conference  on  weights  and  measures  which 
is  attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  States  as  well  as  by 
manufacturers  of  weighing  appliances.  Sixteen  such  annual  con- 
ferences have  been  held.  We  actually  inspect  nearly  all  of  the 
cement  that  is  manufactured  for  the  Government  and  all  of  the  lamps 
that  are  purchased. 
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INSPECTION   OF  8UOAIL 

There  is  another  item  which  might  be  called  our  control  function, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  work  m  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  sugar.  The  duty  paid  on  sugar  depends  upon  tests  ocHitrolled 
by  or  made  at  the  bureau.  A  sample  of  every  caroo  of  sugar  oomiog 
in  is  sent  to  the  bureau  and  it  is  also  testea  at  tne  port.  We  also 
check  the  instruments  used  at  the  ports. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  a  sample  from  every  cargo  of  sugar  that  comes  into 
the  United  States  is  sent  to  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  We  get  a  sample,  not  only  from  every  caigo,  but 
rom  every  part  of  tne  cargo.  What  we  get  is  simply  a  dupli<»te 
of  the  sample  used  in  testing  the  sugar  at  tne  port,  and  in  that  wav 
we  keep  a  check  on  the  instruments  at  the  ports.  The  instruments 
are  checked  by  our  bureau.  By  this  means  $100,000,000  of  revenue 
is  controlled. 

INTEENATIONAL  BUREAU  OF   WEIGHTS   AND  MEASURES. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  cooperation  does  your  bureau  have  with  anv 
international  organization  recognized  by  the  United  States,  or  wiiL 
which  the  United  States  is  associated? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  most  important  we  have  relations  with,  is 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  There  is  a 
specific  provision  made  in  one  of  the  items  here  for  general  expenses 
to  cover  the  cost  of  a  delegate  to  that  convention,  which  is  held 
once  a  year.  That  international  bureau  has  general  oversight  of 
questions  relating  to  weights  and  measures,  and,  also  is  about  to 
take  over  questions  relating  to  temperature  and  electrical  standards. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  headquarters  of  this  bureau  is  at  Paris  ? 

Mr.  BuRGBSS.  Yes,  sir;  at  Paris.  It  is  an  internationalized  labora- 
tory, located  at  Sevres,  just  outside  Paris. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  United  States  to 
belong  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  most  emphatically. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  ^uite  frequently  compare  your  standards  with 
the  standards  there  maintained,  do  you  notf 

Mr.  Burgess.  Last  year  we  sent  a  man  over  there  with  one  of  our 
two  meter  bars,  and  our  standard  was  compared  with  the  interna- 
tional meter  in  Paris.  There  was  no  appreciable  change  found  to  have 
occurred  in  our  copy  of  the  meter.  That  is  something  of  fundamental 
importance,  because  our  measurements  must  finally  come  back  to  thai 
particular  bar.  There  are  other  national  laboratories  at  London, 
Berlin,  etc.,  with  which  we  are  in  constant  communication,  and  with 
which  we  constantly  interchange  standards,  such  as  standards  of 
temperature,  of  electrical  instruments,  photometric  standards,  etc. 
It  is  evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  all  countries  speak- 
ing the  same  language  with  respect  to  standards  because  there  is  such 
an  intimate  interchange  of  commodities  among  them.  Their  weights 
and  measures  should  oe  based  upon  the  same  standards.  We  have 
also  had  up  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  having  an  agreement  one 
the  leujgth  of  the  meter  as  compared  with  the  len^h  of  the  vani, 
which  is  now  not  exactly  the  same  in  England  as  it  is  here,  'tlut 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  manuf actureer  of  nigh  precision  instromenls 
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in  America,  if  he  is  manufacturing  for  an  American  firm,  to  use* 
slightly  different  conditions  from  those  he  uses  when  manufacturing 
for  an  English  firm.  The  difference  is  very  small,  hut  is  troublesome 
and  must  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  all  high  precision  work;  and  for 
that  reason  we  want  an  agreement  between  England  and  ourselves 
on  the  exact  ration  of  the  yard  to  the  mater.    ' 

Mr.  TlNKJEUM.  Do  yqu  cooperate  with  any  other  international 
organisation  except  that  on  weights  and  measures  ? 

Mr.  BuROEss.  With  the  International  Sugar  Commission  and  with 
these  national  laboratories  I  mentioned,  and  at  times  there  are 
international  conferenoea  in  other  subjects,  as  radio,  photometric,  or 
light  standards. 

Mr.  TiNKHAH.  How  are  they  coordinated  i  Are  thev  coordinated 
through  this  international. organization  on  \reights  and.  measures ? 

Mr.  BuBOEss.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  International, Confer- 
ence of- Weights  B»A  Mea^wes  there  was,  ostablished  a  qfie.tho^d  of 
cooperation  as  among  the  seyeral  national  lahpratories  and  the 
International  .Bureau,  $e  that  the  last  will  be  ia.  clearing  house  or 
exchange. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  these  national  laboratories  are  coordinated 
through  the  international  organj^saAion  i 

Mr«  BUBQ9SS,..  That  has,  just  been  effectedi  f pr  certain  of  their 
activities;  yes. 

POLABISCOPB   USE|^  I9(  TDSTIKOylCip,,  Qf  &pOAB. 

Mr.  SH&mFS.  J.ust  before  <yp^  leaye.  this  subjeot  I  wish  yoju  ^ould 
give  us  a  deeeriptioi^  q{  dUe.poiUrisja^pe,  showiing  hoW]  ^^  ^.  used. 

Mr.  BuBOESs.  The  polariflcope  is  t^e  in^tru^ent  use^  f orfiupf^suring 
the  quality  of  sug^r^  ^nd  it  i9ra.fact  that  th^  streng|bh  of  thl^  ^ugar,  or 
its  purity  or  sweetness,  is  correctly  and  mathematically  4Qtermi,i^cd  by 
a  certain  chairaeAei^istic-  dmendent  upon  '\^  uivi\tff  tp  rotate^  ^  jlf earn  of 
polarized  light.     This  light,  vibrating  in  one  plane  only,  if  it  is  sent 


the  amount  foir  pure-sutfiir.  This  4ia^e,ol  Doti|ti94  ia  read  pff  an  a 
dial  aad  thus  the  purity  d  jsngar  ia  m^as^Ured. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  X  was  yery  mueh  aUrprippfl  at  the  biiri^f^u  when  I  was, 
shown  ooie  of  these  instruments. .  {..e^cpeeted.tOjfind  soime  sorjb  of  a- 
tasting  apparatus,  and  it  waa.aigi^eati  shock  tp  me,  when  X  learoed 
how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  BuBQEss.  There .  are  ti^rp  .activities  which  have  been  recently 
added  to  the  bureau.  The  first  is  division  of  simplified  practice, 
whidi  Mt.  iWver  started,  find  the  jsepoi^d,  th<B  diyision.  qf  balding 
andhoueJAg*  :  ^  ,.  .  v^' 

Mr*  SsBBVii.  Go  oqond  Jui^h  uptypw  geQeral  statem^t,  Bp^tor. 


OSfiLQIdiSWnoJil  OF  BUBE4iiU«.. 


•  * 


Mr.  B.UBOEaa^.XiWad  wpnderipg  if  the  coa^mttee.membejs  would 

be  intereated:ili.' seeing  tJne  oi^eainisMi W  phart  of.  th^  hujpefiu* 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Oh,  yes;  surely.  ,  i  ,  ,  i  .i:;,      .  ^ 
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Mr.  Burgess.  As  you  see  from  this  chart  [exhibiting]  there  are 
nine  divisions:  Weights  and  measures;  electricity,  heat,  and  power; 
optics:  chemistry;  mechanics  and  soimd;  structural  engineering  and 
miscellaneous  materials;  metallurgy;  and  ceramics*  and  then  we  hare 
the  two  divisions  of  simplified  practice  and  buudin^  and  housing: 
the  work  on  specifications  in  two  parts,  one  the  Federiu  specificatioDs. 
with  which  ail  the  Government  work  is  tied  up,  and  tine  industiial 
specifications,  and  finally  the  operating  divisions,  office,  operation  of 
plant  and  construction. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  a  general  way — I  was  not  here  when  you  started 
to  make  your  statement — yOu  make  investigations  and  then  issue 
pamphlets  concerning  the  investigations  that  you  have  made,  with 
any  suggestions  that  are  proper  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
investigation?  Is  that  what  I  understand  in  a  general  way  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  We  have  these  various  lines  of  work  which  I 
have  described,  and  the  investigational  work  of  the  bureau  abrap 
results  in  a  publication,  which  is  distributed  through  the  GoTemment 
Printing  Office,  or  members  of  the  staff  may  in  certain  cases  publish 
in  the  technical  press. 

Mr.  l^NKHAM.  In  monographic  form  ? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  The  bmreau^s  publications  appear  in  monographic 
form. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Does  your  bureau  or  the  department  directlj  receive 
any  monetary  return  for  any  of  this  work ! 

Mr.  BuBQESS.  The  Btu*eau  of  Standards  receives  no  money  return, 
except  in  appropriations,  and  funds  transferred  from  other  depart- 
ments.    All  our  fees  are  oy  law  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  collect  those  fees? 

Mr.  BtJROESs.  Those  fees  come  through  us  and  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  TiNKHAH.  Have  you  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fees 
for  last  year  ? 

Mr.  BxjKGESs.  Yes;  I  cau  take  that  up  now  if  you  wish  to.  I 
intended  to  tske  it  up  a  little  bit  later. 

M[r.  TiNKHAM.  You  can  do  that  later, 

Mr.  BtJBGEss.  I  will,  if  you  don't  mind.  lb.  Shreve  had  a  question 
on  that,  too.  In  addition  to  this  orgatiization  <ihart,  I  hare  also  a 
chart  which  niay  be  bf  interest  whidi  gives  the  functions  of  thse 
various  divisicms.    Those  subheadings,  of  eouirse,  are  sectiiMiB. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Where  are  we  now,  Doctor? 

ADVISO^RT  COHMtrrBES. 

Mr.  BtjieoEss.  'We  were  Jlidt  looking  at  these  cbarta.  The  nex( 
item  I  wanted  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairnlan,  with  your  penniaBionf  i> 
the  qtiesti6ti  df  advisor^  committees  tb  the  bureau*  That  includes 
a  list  of  some  82  committees,  and  Mr.  Drake  has  mentioi^  the  last 
one,  which  has  just  beeii  f brined*,  oii'  eminent'.  These  82  various  com- 
mittees consult  with  us  on  different  subjects.  For  example,  there 
is'  one  ^hich  d0al8  with  standardization  of  builders'  aardwsrf. 
another  with' wood -screws,  a  third  is  the  executive  conunittee  of  the 
State  utility  commission  engineers. 
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Mr.  Shkbye.  You  might  just  tell  us  what  the  modus  operandi  is, 
and  who  sits  withyou  and  what  the  expense  entailed  is. 

Mr.  BtTBGEss.  Tnese  committees  are  all  made  up  of  representa- 
tive from  the  industries,  appointed  by  the  industry  or  the  technical^ 
engineering,  or  scientific  society  itself.  Tliey  are  not  appointed  by 
the  bureau  itself.  The  bureau  may  want  to  add  one  or  two  members, 
but  in  general  they  are  appointed  to  represent  the  industry  or  the 
science  concerned.  They  come  at  their  own  expense  to  Washington. 
For  example,  the  first  one  formed  is  one  I  have  been  interested  ia 
m^Belf,  the  nonferrous  metals  committee.  This  has  been  meeting 
twice  a  year  at  the  bureau  for  14  years.  These  meetings  are  dways 
well  attended ;  in  other  words,  they  get  their  money's  worth  by  com- 
ing and  looking  over  what  we  are  doing  in  the  nonferrous  field,  sug- 
gesting thinss  that  we  should  do;  it  works  out  splendidly  from  every 
possible  angle,  keeping  us  in  touch  with  these  technical  men,  who 
are  the  first  authorities  in  that  industry. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  are  the  instrumentality  by  which  these 
men  are  brought  together  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  we  are  very  useful  to  them 
and  they  are  very  useful  to  us. 

Mr.  liNKHAM.  When  was  that  committee  first  established  1 

Mr.  Burgess.  About  14  years  ago. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  it  is  really  nothing  new,  but  it  is  something 
which  has  been  established  and  which  is  expandW  f 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  It  hafi  been  expanding  very  rapimy  in  recent  years. 
As  I  say,  we  have  grown  to  82  committees  and  they  are  all  interested 
in  some  particular  thing  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  may  insert  a  list  of  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Burgess.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  do  so. 

ADYIBORT   COMMITTEES,   BUREAU   OF  STANDARDS   (82). 

Visiting  committee  (5).^ 

Standiurdization  of  builders'  hardware  (19). 

Wood  screw  conference  (8). 

Executive  committee,  State  utility  commission  of  engineers  (4). 

Standardization  oi  hardware  for  hollow  metal  doors  (36). 

Rubber  Heel  Club  of  America  (3). 

Dictionary  of  specifications  (13). 

Electric  Manufacturing  Council  (5). 

Wire  rope  (10). 

Elevator  code  (20). 

Aeronautical  safety  code  (30). 

Electrical  safety  code  (00). 

Research  subcommittee  of  Americiin  committee  on  electrolysis  (7). 

Safety  code  on  logging  and  sawmill  operations  (2S). 

National  safety  code  for  the  protection  of  the  heads  and  eyes  of  industrial 
workers  (23). 

Safety  code  for  lightning  protection  (27). 

National  Screw  Thread  Commission  (10). 

Executive  committee  of  the  annual  conference  on  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States  (23). 

Committee  for  the  standardization  and  unification  of  screw  threads  (sectional 
committee  under  the  A.  £.  S.  C),  (14). 

Sectional  committee  on  standardisation  of  plain  limit  gages  for  general  en« 
gineering  work  (19). 

Joint  conference  on  specifications'  for  hand  operated  gntin  hopper  scales  (8) . 

Committee  on  specifications  and  tolerances  of  the  annual  conference  on  weights 
and  measures  (3). 

>  Figmes  Indieste  nomben  eomprlilng  oomiiilttew. 
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Subcommittee  on  railroad  tract  scales  of  the  yards  and  terminals  committee, 
A.  R.  E.  A.  (6). 

Subcommittee  on  x)utline  of  work  for  ensuing  year,  yards  and  termiiiala  com- 
mittee, A.  R.  £.  A.  (4). 

Committee  on  weighing  of  the  American  Railway  Association  (5) . 

.Hprological  Institute  of  America  (8) . 

Fuel  investifation  (4). 

Oil  acidity  (7). 

Refrigeration  problems  (5). 

Fire  tests  of  hollowing  building  tile  (5) . 

Fire  tests  of  brick  walls  (5) .  , 

Fire  tests  of  roofing  materials  (6) . 

Specifications  and  tests  of  insulated  safes  (11). 

Fire  test^  of  light  interior  partitions  (9). 

Petroleum  testing  methods  and  specifications  for  petroleum  and  its  products  (8). 

Committee  on  thermal  expansion  of  petroleum  oils  (3) . 

Research  committee  of  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (5). 

Dye  "works  (6).  . 

Code  on  colors  for  traflfic  signals  (35) « 

Soap  specifications, (3). 

Electroplating  (4). 

Oas  engineering  (16). 

Gas  safety  code  appointed  by .  American  Gas  Association  (36). 

Oxy chloride  cement  (2). 

Textile  investigat^ox^s,  m^ia  advisoij^  committee  (17). 

Wool  committee  (8). 

Tent  and  awning  duck  conmiittee  (9) .  ' 

Cordage  committee' (7). 

Hoisery  committee  (6),         .  i 

■Wool  blanJcQt  technipal  committee  (3). 
I   Cotton  committee  on  research  and  standardization  (6). 

Cotton  duck  committee  (8). 

Silk  committee  on  research  and  staxtdigurdisaition  (6). 

Cotton  thread  comniittee  (3). 

Knit  underwear  standardization  committee  (24) . 

Shade  cloth  committee  (7).    ' 

Sole  leather  (6). 

Leather  belting  (4). 

Paper  (12). 

Paper  standardization  (3). 

Simplification  of  sizes  and  qualities  of  paper  (7). 

Rubber  products  (5) . 

Investigation  of  phoaphorus  and  sulphur  in  steel  (13). 

Gage  steel  committee  (23) . 

Ferrous  alloys  (17). 

Transverse  fissures  in  rails  (11). 

Non-ferrous  alloys  (16). 

Steel  wheels  (7). 

Chilled  iron  car  wheels  (2). 

American  Foundrymen's  Association  (4). 

Cast  iron  fqr  enameling  purposes  (5),. 

Warpage  of  sheet  steel  and  iron  ia  the  enameling  process  (8); 
<  J£najaM4ed  kitchen  ware  (1).   \ 

Wall  tile  (1). 

Pottery  (9). 

Milk  bottle  standardization  (3).  . 

.  SpeciQQatipns  for  sheet  glass  (12). 

The  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  (8). 
.  Speeificationalor  fefitactpri^  (12>. 

Brick  and  tile  (4). 

PUstering  (J18). .         . 

National  Terra  Cotta  Society  (5). 

AVindaw  iM^.{date.gIj^«I>^ifiibations  (13). 

Glasa  Qpntaih^,<5j.    ..  , 

Glass  research  (3) . 
-National  Lime  Association  (3).  _ 

Steam  tables  (1). 

Clement  (6). 
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CONFERENCES  AT  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  an  illustration  of  the  conferences,  I  have,  here  a 
list  of  conferences  held  at  the  bureau  between  March  19  and  Deeenir 
l>er  12,  which  is  illustrative  of  what  those  committees  actually 
meet  for. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

CONFERENCES  AT  BUREAU  OF    STANDARDS    SINCE    MARCH    10,    1923,    TO    DBCaMBER 

12,  1923. 

March  19-20:  Visiting  committee. 
March  19:  Conference  on  standardization  of  butts. 

March  20:  Radio  standardization  conference  at  Department  of  Commerce. 
March  20:  Conference  on  standardization  of  flush  and  surface  bolts. 
March  26:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  chinavore, 
stoneware,  and  glassware. 

March  26:  Conference  on  corrugated  zinc  roofing. 
March  28:  Federal  specificatkms.  board  teRhnlciu  conmiittee  on  textiles. 
April  11:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  brick  and  build- 
ing tile. 

April  11:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  textfles. 
April  13:  Advisory  committee  oti  nonferrous  metals. 
April  20:  A.  S.  T.  M.  committee:  on  ooaisiflteotcy. 

April  20-21:  American  Physical  Society  and  Instrument  Makers'  Association, 
April  25:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  textiles. 
May  4:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  cement,  Hme,  ieind 
plaster.  ■  r        :  •  ..   •  '    ••  :         •    ; 

May  7:  Committee  on  standardizatk>li  of  .looks  aqd  lookitrim^  .,, 

May  7:  Federal  specifications  technic^  coQ^miUee  on, rubber  supplies  for] 
hospitals. 

May  9:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  textiles. 
May  18:  Advisory  committee  on  ferrous  met^li^'aad  imetals '  committee  of 
Federal  specification  board. 

May  18:  Federal  specifications  board  technical  committee  on  cement,  ljuA9g 
and  plaster. 

May  21-24:  Annual  weights  and  measures  confet^nce.'    ^     ' 
May  21:  Committee  on  cooperation  of  electrical  matlufaeturers^councUi 
May  25:  Confisrenoe  of  fitato  pUEcbasiag  aj^ents  on  coimiio^ity  specification^ 
May  25;  Seotioniil  comi^ttee  on  aeronautical  safety  code.^ 
May  24:  Subcommittee  on  lig|iier-than-air  craft  of  sectional  committee  on 
aeronautical  safety  Code. 

June   1:  Advisory  conmiittee  on  research  and  -standardization  for  textile 
industry. 

June  11  :•  Conference  on  specifications  dictionary  at  department.       , 
June  12:  Meeting  members  of  dye  committee  of  dye  divisibn,   American 
Cbemical  Society. 

June  15:  Committee  on  transverse  fissures  in  rails. 
June  16:  Advittiry  committee  on  nondestructive  testing  <^  wire  rope. 
June  19:  General  conference  on  standardization  of  paper. 
June  26«  Meeting  of  National  Screw  Thread  Commission. 
July  10:  Subcommittee  on  china  ware,  Federal  specifications  board,  with  com- 
mittee of  the  vitrified  chinaware  manufacturers. 

July  26:  Conmiittee  on  standardization  of  knit  goods. 

July  27:  Federal  SpecifieationB  Board  technical  conunittee  on  cement,  lime, 
and  plaster. 

August   2:  Federal   Specifications   Board   technical   committee   on   packing* 
specifications. 

August  6:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  metals. 
August  15:  Conference  on  standardization  of  tin  plate. 

October   18:  Federal  Specifications   Board  technical   committee  on   rubber 
hospital  supplies.  .  ' 

October  20:  A.  S.  T.  M.  committee  on  hollow  tile  specifications. 
October  22:  General  conference  on  thermal  oonduotivil^  of  walls. 
October. 22:  American  Gas  Association  committee  on  gas  safety  code^  and  gas 
appliance  manufacturers. 
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October  23-24:  A.  S.  T.  M.  committee  on  gypsum  standards. 

October  23:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  refractories. 

October  24:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  leather 
goods. 

October  24:  Dictioxvary  of  specifications  advisory  board  at  department  uf 
commerce. 

October  31:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  textfles. 

November  5:  Federal  Specifications  Board  teohnieal  committee  on  inks  and 
typewriter  ribbons. 

November  8:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  brick. 

November  9:  Conference  on  uniform  classification  of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

November  14-15:  National  Screw  Thread  Commission  at  bureau. 

November  16:  Advisory  committee  on  nonferrous  metals. 

November  1&-17:  Research  Advisory  committee  on  electroi)lating. 

November  21:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  textiles. 

November  27:  Federal  Specifications  Board  technical  committee  on  packing. 

December  6:  United  States  Potters'  Association  annual  meeting  at  bureau. 

*  December  6:  Annual  meeting  of  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  bX 
bureau. 

CORBBSPONDKNCOB. 

* 

Mr.  BuBOESs.  Another  item  that  may  be  of  some  interest  is  the 
question  of  the  varied  activities  of  the  Dureau,  as  shown  in  the  oor* 
respondence.  The  bureau  acts  not  only  as  a  laboratory,  but  alao 
as  a  consulting  bod^  for  not  only  the  Govermnent  but  in  a  ereat 
many  cases,  for  furnishing  information  to  the  public  at  large.  I  nave 
here  an  illustration  of  four  days'  mail,  which  shows  the  wme  range  d 
activities  on  which  we  are  called  to  give  advice^  and  these  inquiries 
often  dye  us  a  key  as  to  what  is  really  lacking  and  ^at  may  be 
wantea. 

Mr.  Shbbvs.  When  they  get  the  advice,  do  they  come  back  and 
say  that  they  have  received  that  answer  to  their  inquiry  and  on  account 
therepf  are  doing  so  and  so  f 

Mr.  BuBOBSS.  I  might  reply  to  that  by  suggesting  that  I  be 
allowed  to  put  into  the  recora  an  abstract  of  letuirs  or  mdorsements 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau  on  the  various  lines  on  which  we  are  engaged. 
These  are  not  the  complete  letters,  but  a  single  sentence  from  each 
letter.  For  example,  here  is  one  from  a  committee  on  testing  materials 
interested  in  coal  and  coke,  expreesiog  appreciation  of  the  committee 
of  the  comparative  tests  made  by  the  bureau  for  the  committee  and 
so  on.  I  nave  a  series  of  these  abstracts  covering  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  These  really  establish  in  a  very  interestm^  way  what  the 
bureau  has  been  doing,  and  taken  in  connection  with  this  one  day's 
mail  scheme,  just  what  the  pubhc  is  calling  on  us  for,  and  an  apprecu- 
tion  of  what  they  get. 

.  Mr.  Shbbvb.  I  ao  not  think  we  care  to  go  into  the  subject  as 
to  what  they  are  asking  for.  Just  cut  it  down  to  the  information 
they  have  asked  you  for  and  that  has  been  supphed  by  vou,  and  the 
still  further  fact  that  they  are  availing  themselves  of  that  infor- 
mation and  acting  upon  it.  * 

Mr.  BuBOEss.  A  ^eat  many  of  these  replies  are  in  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  mformation  we  furnished  them  has  been  useful. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  what  we  want.    We  do  not  care  am 
about  this  dead  correspondence. 

Mr.  Bubobss.  There  is  no  dead  correspondence  in  there  at  alL 
I  agree  with  you  in  that,  of  course.  I  will  insert  these  excerpts, 
with  your  permission,  under  the  several  appropriation  headings  and 
put  tne  one  day's  mail  in  here. 
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ONE   day's  hail — BSQUBSOn  VOB  S8BTICB8  (BBBEARGHEB  OB    TB8TINQ)    AND    FOB 
EXPERT   ADVICE   OR   TECHNICAL   INFORMATION   HANDLED    MAT  8,    1023. 

Businoss  firm,'  adviee  as  to  an  ink  siutable  for  stamping  waxed  cartons. 

Engineer  and  surveyor,'  advice  as  to  proper  treatment  of  iron  fence  prior  to 
painting  to  prevent  corrosion. 

Individual,*  in/onnation  concerning  yellow  ocher. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^*  information  as  to  sources  of  data  on 
ready-mixed  paints. 

Individual,'  information  concerning  voltages  and  methods  for  life  testing 
incandescent  electric  lamps  of  both  the  vacuum  and  gas-filled  types  for  use  in 
planning  similar  tests^ 

Large  plate  glass  company,*  information  on  the  manufacture  of  parabolic 
searchlight  and  floodlight  reflectors  for  motion«picture  production,  otc. 

Machme  corpprat^on,'  information  as  to  solubility  of  dextrose  in  water,  to  be 
used  in  study  of  production  of  sugar  from  corn. 

Equipment  engineers,'  information  as  to  efficiency  of  bureau's  suggested  use 
of  aluminum  paint  in  hecit  insulation. 

Optical  company,'  spectro-chemical  analysis  of  a  metallic  powder. 

Large  glass-making  corporation,'  classification  of  '' stones"  in  glass  to  aid 
factory  pi»ctioe. 

Porcelain  manufacturer^,'  technical  papers  on  ceramics,  especially  American 
and  English  ball  clays  and  kaolin  or  china  clays. 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives,'  iniformation  regarcfing  the  German 
method  of.  salt  glaring  ware  in  diam.bered  continuous  kClns. 

Shoe  manufacture,'  technical  data  regarding  special  apparatus  for  testing 
leather  soles  and  results  ol  tests  lor  use  in  factory  practice. 

Rubber  products  company,'  design  of  Bureau  of  Standards  abrasion  apparatus 
for  testing  sole  leather  substitutes. 

Industrial  concern,'  data  regarding  a  currei^t  transformer. 

Sales  company,'  i»'opriety  of  publishing  results  of  tests  with  a  view  to  using 
them  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  material  from  the  maker. 

Federal  trade  information  service,*  reports  of  bureau  investigations  on  enameled 
ware,  rubber  heels,  automobile  tail  lights. 

Member  of  a  State  legislature/  technical  data  on  welding  for  use  in  a  local 
welding  establishment. 

University  of  .Wisconsin,'  typical  specimens  of  hardened  tempered  steels 
furnished  by  bureau,  writer  referred  to  published  sources  for  complete  set  of 
micrograph  prints  (Bureau  of  Standards  Scientific  Paper)  for  use  in  research  work. 

Architectural  sheets-metal  works'  (heating  and  ventilating)  information  as  to 
the  wind  rating  of  revolving  ventilator  designed  by  writer,  for  use  in  studying 
its  efficiency. 

Chief  of  Ordnance,  War  Department,'  advice  concerning  program  of  telescope 
design  for  the  War  Department  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  with  suggestion  of  a  suitable  expert. 

Large  firm  of  printers,'  information  concerning  bureau's  researches  on  the  color 
transmission  of  various  colored  glasses. 

Individual,'  information  on  the  ''lifting"  capacity  of  three-eighth  inch  steel 
wire  cable. 

Industrial  concern,'  specifications  and  papers  concerning  investigations  of 
various  types  of  wheels. 

American  rolling  mill,'  test  results  of  metal  specimens. 

United  States  Reclamation  Service,'  methods  for  obtaining  high  quality  of  oil 
in  refining. 

Individual,'  information  on  lubricating  oils. 

Rubber  cement  manufacturer.'  information  concerning  rubber  heel  standards. 

Leather  and  Shoe  News,'  results  of  bureau  tests  and  experiments  in  decreasing 
various  kinds  of  leathers,  comparative  strength  resulting,  "Subject  of  interest 
*    *    *    to  entire  leather  industry." 

Fire  protection  (technical  journal),'  information  as  to  Bureau  of  Standards 
specification  for  theater  curtains  (Bureau  of  Standards  recommended  such 
specification  for  the  new  District  of  Columbia  building  code,  and  tests  now  in 
progress  will  ^  ve  data  for  revision) . 

Fire  proteotion,'  data  as  to  the  resistance  of  fire  walls  to  the  passage  of  heat  or 
flame. 
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American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,^  cooperation  on  mibject  of  fire  tostf  <tf 
materials  and  construction. 

Manufacturer  of  scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  supplies^^  advice  and  daU 
which  would  assist  in  improving  the  design  of  heat-measuring  mstnixncaitB. 

Testing  laboratory  of  a  large  power  plant,*  advice  concerning  an  aeeideot 
which  would  aid  in  locating  the  cause. 

Bureau  of  Mines, ^  information  concerning  tables  of  specific  gravities  of  petro- 
leum products  for  use  In  fixing  the  royalty  oil  amounts  (''about  a  mHUon  doflvs 
a  month"). 

Air  Service,  War  Department,*  progress  reports  on  atiation  instrument  researtb 
at  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Milling  and  lumber  company,*  infonnation  as  to  the  electrolytic  productkn 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  nitric  acid. 

Bureau  of  Navigation,*  suggestions  concerning  decremeters  used  as  frequeurr 
standards  in  the  ofi^ces  of  radio  inspectors,  with  a  view  to  improving  their  oper* 
tion  and  accuracy. 

Radio  and  electrical  concern,*^  testing  of  wave  meters. 

One  of  the  largest  electrical  companies,*  information  on  recent  researdief 
affecting  the  amplification  of  direct  currents  of  small  magnitudes  for  uk  It 
research. 

Mineral  development  company,*  information  concerning  the  manvfactan  tl 
rectifier  unit  and  amplifier  using  alternating  current,  to  guide  choice  of  suitat^ 
instrument. 

Boston  Navy  Yard,*  information  conc^eming  lamnp  tests. 

Quartermaster  General,  War  Department,*  detail  report  on  errors  in  industriil 
micrometers. 

United  States  Engineer^  Office,  War  Department,*  results  of  test  of  hydrmttd 
limfe.  •  ' 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining  Association,*  details  concerning  bureau's  investigation 
of  brake  linings  with  a  vieW  to  improving  the  test  methods. 

Large  motor  manufacturer,*  information  concerning  transmission  lubriesGt 
investigation. 

Individual,*  information  cdncerning  lubHeatin^  bils. 

Manufacturer  of  piston  rings  and  tools,'  test'bf  piston  rings. 
'    Manufacturer  of  tool^  and  precision  machinery,^  technical  references  cod- 
cerning  experiments  on  gas  engines. 

,   Manufacturer  of  steel  products  and  devices,*  iilformation  on  the  oxidatioD  of 
valve  materials  under  the  in^ucttce  of  heat. 

Individual,^  opinion  on  a  method  of  improved  economy  in  gasolfaie  engines. 

Individual,*  advice  as  to  relative  merits  of  different  lubricating  oils. 

Individual,*  information  concerning  the  comparative  physical  qualities  <4 
various  oUs. 

Individual,^  !nforination  Concerning  electric  telemeter. 

Industrial  firm,*  information  concerning  sole  leather. 

Industrial  firm,*  information  concerning  crocus  leather. 

Manufacturer  of  titanium  alloys,*  report  on  investigation  by  bureau  of  tits- 
nium  rails. 

Manufacturers  of  wire  and  wire  cable,*  infonnation  concerning  standard  tvpe» 
and  sizes  of  wire  rope. 

Manufacturer  of  vacuum  and  oompreefsed-air  apparatus,*  information  on  tbr 
''oscilloscope"  for  making  motion  studies  pf  wheels. 

Individual,*  data  on  fuel  savers  and  fuel-saving  devices  on  an  autouM^bfle. 
'    Individual,^  advice  concerning  exx)eriment8  with  automobile  engine  radiator 
fluids. 

Large  creamery  company,*  information  concerning  specifications  for  Babfoc^ 
milk-testing  glassware  and  other  subjects. 

Coipmerce  reports,*  information  for  publfcation  regarding  the  mechanics  aci 
sound  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Oil  company,*  bureau  publication. 

Mol^or  truck  manufacturer,*  brief  report  on  corrosion  of  engine  crank  cs«« 

Manufacturer  of  centrifugal  pumps,  information  on  standani  thicknesses  U 
metals  in  sheet  form. 

Individual,*  data  on  sheet  metal  gauges. 

Firm  of  analytical^ and  consulting  chemists  and  inspectors,*  details  regardir^ 
standard  thickness  of  metals. 

University  of  Cincinnati,*  certain  scientific  publications. 

1  Complete  reply.  *  Partial  reply. 
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Los  Angele»  Public  Library,^  Manual  of  loBpectioii  and  Information  for  Weights 
and  Measuref  Officials. 

Michigan  State  Weights  and  Measures  Office,'  weight  of  a  gallon  of  linseed 
oil  and  turpentine. 

Public  service  gas  company,'  information  and  publication  on  opeii  and  closed 
top  ranges. 

Eieotrio  power  company,^  pertain  technical  reports  on  specUSio  gravity  and 
acid-proof  coatings. 

OfRce  supply  company,'  Federal  specifications  for  insulated  safes  and  cabinets. 

A  physical  and  chemical  laboratory/  test  and  certification  of  an  lansaturated 
cadmium  standard  cell. 

Manufacturer  of  bond  and  ^ledger  paper/  cast,  test  and  analysis,  and  certifica* 
tion  of  thi^ee  specinxens  of  bond  paper. 

Manufacturer  of  optical  glass/  determination  of  expansion  of  five  specimens 
of  borosilicate  glass. 

A  scientific  instrument  company/  test  and  detennination  of  four  standard 
cells. 

Manufacturer  of  optical  instruments/  the  test  of  six  hsemacytometers  (instru- 
ment for  blood  testing) . 

A  large  oil  company/  test  and  certification  of  26  standard  thermometers. 

A  scientific  instrument  company/  test  arid  certification  of  four  standards  of 
electrical  resistance. 

Mr.  OurvBR.  What  pm^oentage  ol  the  inquiries  are  you  able  to 
answer  in  an  informing  way  ? 

Mr.  BtTROESS.  I  would  say  that  anytUng  ooming  properly  within 
our  field,  we  take  great  pains^  to  give  a  real  answer  to. 

Mr.  OtavEB.  The  purpose  of  my  question  is,  do  the  questions  pro? 
pounded  demonstrate  that  there  are  limitations  on  }rour  aotivitiea> 
to  such  an  ebttent  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  in  a  large  way 
many  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  you  ( 

Mr.  BuB^ESS.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Oliver,  in  the  case  of  inquirieep  for 
the  performance  of  new  investigations,  that  we  are  very  much  en^ 
barrassed  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  say  '"^No"  so  maliy  times^ 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demand.  We  get  inquiries 
in  one  week  that  would  keep  the  bureau  busy  for  a  year,  unque&« 
tionably,  and  we  have  to  give  negative  repUes  to  that  extent;  but 
so  far  as  information  is  concerned,  we  can  usually  answer  the  ques- 
tions. But  there  ai'e  a  great  many  inquiries  for  work  to  be  done  and 
things  to  be  dej^ermined  to  whiph  we  can  not  give  the  answer  for 
lack  of  ftmds  to  scarry  out  the  work. 

Coming  to  the  question. of  publications,  I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  list  of  the  publications  which  have  been  issued  by  the  bureau — this 
is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tinkham  also — the  publications  issued  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  those  issued  also  in  tne  last  seven  months.  That 
represents  the  constructive  output  of  the  bureau  over  that  time,  as 
illustrated  in  our  publications.  And  then,  in  addition,  we  send  out 
once  a  month  a  technical  bulletin,  we  call  it,  just  simply  the  high 
spot^  taken  off  the  work  that  is  going  through,  and  that  is  oistributed 
around  pretty  generally  to  people  who  want  it.  This  is  simply  a 
typio^  one,  tnelast  one,  just  out. 

TESTING   FEES. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  You  have  not  reached  the  point  where  you  want 
to  testify  as  to  the  amount  of  income  you  receive. 

Mr.  BuBOEss.  We  receive  income  for  tests  from  the  pubUc.  We 
are  required  by  law  to  test  for  the  Federal  Government  and  for  the 
State  6ovemments  without  chaise.    For  private  parties  submitting 
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tests,  we  charge  a  fee.  We  frankly  discourage  private  parties  send- 
ing in  material  other  than  instnunents  for  tests,  for  the  reason  thftt 
we  feel  that  our  activities  can  be  spent  more  effectively  on  the  so- 
lution of  problems  which  are  of  interest  to  the  public  or  an  indusj^ 
generally,  rather  than  to  a  particular  party  who  gets  that  xuatenal 
The  exception  to  that  is  the  case  of  instruments,  for  which  we  always, 
if  possible,  make  the  actual  test,  because  in  general  nobody  else  is 
(qualified  to  make  such  tests.  For  the  public  we  do  a  great  deal  of 
instrimient  testing,  but  we  do  almost  no  routine  testing  of  materials 
for  the  pubUc.  We  always  advise  in  a  case  of  materials  that  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  that  done  in  a  consulting  laboratory  or  elsewhere. 
they  should  do  so,  and  we  furnish  a  list  of  the  laboratories.  Tliat 
abo  prevents  the  Bureau  from  being  subj^t  to  the  accusations  th&t 
we  are  taking  business  away  from  other  people,  and  incidentally 
that  frees  our  men  for  other  work. 

The  total  value  of  the  work  for  last  year  was  $281,842.15,  repre- 
senting items  to  the  total  of  74,186.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  this 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  your  income  from  that  source  was  a  net 
amount  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  BuBGBSS*  The  actual  receipts  were  $50,945.46,  because  the 
difference  was  tests  for  the  other  Oovemment. departments.  We 
have  given  here  the  value  of  the  tests,  and  it  shows  that  the  income 
from  tests  is  almost  $51,000. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  And  has  actual  money  been  received  from  any 
other  source  except  that  by  yoiur  department  t 

Mr.  BuROESs.  No;  the  Dureau  as  such  has  received  only  the  ap- 
propriations, plus  the  transfer  of  specific  fimds  from  other  depart- 
ments, plus  the  fees  for  testing. 

Mr.  'oKKHAM.  So  you  have  no  other  source  of  inconote  directly 
payable  to  you  other  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 
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>  In  addition,  tbe  bureau  inspected  1,640,485  inoandewcnt  lamps  at  various  fikctofies  for  oUier  dtpeit* 
-ments  of  the  Oovemment,  the  fees  for  which  would  amount  to  04,347US8. 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  was  paid  on  account 
of  your  publications  to  the  Public  Printer? 
Mr.  BuBGEss.  Yes;  we  have  a  definite  figure  of  that  for  each  vear. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  would  like  the  fitntement  for  last  year  inserted  in 
ibue  record,  please. 

Mr.  Burgess.  For  1923  the  allotment  by  the  department  in  the 
bureau  for  publications  was  $35,000  and  the  expenditures  $34/454;  in 
1924  the  allotment  is  $37,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  About  what  were  your  receipts  from  the  sales? 
.  Mr.  BtmoESB.  The  sales,  are  all  made,  through  the  Superintendeot 
of  DocuiiKMits.  The  bureau  of  th^  department  has  to  pay  for  the 
initial  printing  of  a  small  niunber  for  official  distribution,  and  the 
Supeiintendeut  of  Documents  has  the  business  control  of  all  distribu- 
tion of  dociunents,  and  he  getfii  aU  the  receipts  from  sales,  since  he 
pavs  for  his  supply.    How  he  handles  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  you  say  last  year,  roughly,  it  waja  $35,000  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  for  bureau  printing  alone. 

Mr.  Oliver.  That  was  the  amouat  expended  ? 

Mr.  BuROEss.  Yes. 

Mr.  Olfver.  But  the  ^upmutendent  of  Documents  did  not  make  a 
report  to  you  of  the  amoimt  received } 

MT.  BuROBsi^.  We  have  strictly  no  control  over  his  sales,  since  he 
pays  for  his  own  supply.  He  hajs  h^dled  that  as  a  pure  business 
proposition.  If  we  have  an  application  for  10,000  copies,  or  as  in  one 
case  which  I  mentioned  for  100,000  copies,  he  handles  that  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition  at  cost  plus  reasonable  allowance  |U>  assure  business^* 
like  maintenance  of  his  work. 

Mr.  TiNKHAH.  You  have  not  any  report  from  hini,  so  that  you  can 
know  how  much  was  paid  by  the  puolic^to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  for  issues  which  originated  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  BuROEss.  We  have  not  that  information  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents  has  not  completed  his 
report  of  sales  for  that  year. 

.  Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  you  should  have  from 
liim  a  report  of  that  kind/  It  would  be  interesting  to  Members  of 
Congress,  and  certainly  would  be  very  informing  to  your  own  bureau, 
as  to  whether  thepublications  were  really  being  used  by  the  public. 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  Tne  Superintendent  of  Documents  runs  it  on  a  busi- 
ness basis;  that  is,  he  gets  his  money  back.  He  charges  cost  plus  a 
profit  with  a  minimum  charge  of  5  cents. 

The  bureau's  publications  are  technical  and  reach  a  linuted  but 
strategic  group  of  experts  in  each  field  of  industrv  concerned.  Out 
of  the  bureau  s  allotment  for  printing,  a  limited  official  edition  is 
printed  to  meet  the  continuous  demands  for  advice  and  data  on 
specific  problems  of  industry.  This  is  part  of  the  bureau's  primary 
function.  The  bureau's  edition  has  an  initial  official  distribution  to 
technical  reference  libraries,  to  the  national  technical  societies, 
technical  journals,  and  cooperating  experts. 

We  would  welcome  regular  reports  of  sales  of  our  documents,  but 
the  limited  stafP  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of' Documents 
seems  to  make  this  impracticable.  The  exact  figure  of  total  sales 
for  1923  will  not  be  available  for  several  months  from  now. 

Dming  the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  these 
sales,  from  $4,900  in  1920  to  $13,000  in  1922  (fiscal  year) .  Probably 
$18,000  would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  for  1923,  although  it  may  be 
much  higher. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  You  have  stated  that  you  worked  for  States  and  for 
the  National  Government  without  charge.  What  amount  of  your 
work  is  State  and  National  Government  work  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  mean  on  the  testing } 

Mr.  Oliver.  Yes ;  what  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  roughly  half  and  half.  That  is,  it  is  very 
slightly  between  55  per  cent  one  way  and  55  per  cent  the  other  way. 
For  1923,  the  nimiber  of  tests  for  the  Government  was  47  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  different  Government  bureaus  to  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  Before  you  came  in  I  gave  a  statemoit 
of  the  amoimt  received. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Then  that  is  all  right. 

ECONOMIES  EFFBCHBD. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  ^camples  of  the 
economy  effected  resulting  from  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards; 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  of  our  work  on  industries 
and  the  public.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  AcKERicAx.  Does  that  include  the  items  you  have  previously 
mentioned,  about  the  telephone  service  and  gasolme  and  other  things  < 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  does. 

SOMfi  EXAMPLSS  OF  BCOMOIOBS  EFFECTKD  BT  OB  RBBULTINQ  FROM  THE   WORK   OT 

THE   BUREAU   OF   STAND AB08. 

The  bureau  increased  the  service  output  of  its  heavy-dutjr  trucks  by  {nfftaUicf 
senith  carburetors,  reboring  the  cylinders  and  fitting  them  with  aiuminnm  pistons. 
An  increased  mileage  of  100  per  cent  per  gallon  of  gasoline  was  thus  attained. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  now  furnishes  truckmg  facilities  for  all  freight  aini 
general  drayage  for  the  entire  Department  of  Commerce^  saving  the  extra  coFt 
of  private  hauling.  This  was  done  with  the  bureau's  equipment  by  working  otit 
raoTt  efficient  trip  schedules  and  carefully  routing  oollectionB  and  deUvenea. 

A  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  the  time  and  cost  of  altering  copper*map  plates  at  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  an  electrolytic 
process  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  purpose. 

'The  experimental  foundry  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  effected  a  saving  of 
$2,000  by  making  the  castings  required  throughout  the  bureau.  The  ccNirtesr 
was  extended  to  other  Qovernment  departments  with  proportionate  savinf. 
Incidentally  the  foundry  recovered  $500  worth  of  scrap  copper. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  a  month  is  the  estimated  savmg  on  the  depth-eoundtrit 
operations  of  a  single  ship  of  the  Coast  Survey  fleet  by  the  use  of  a  device  developed 
by  the  acoustics  laboratonr  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Locations  of  aoun&f 
points  can  be  fixed  even  in  fogs  by  sound  signals  from  ship  to  shore  stations  througt 
the  water,  the  signals  being  automatically  relayed  back  to  the  ship  by  wirelesi:*  l 
reaching  the  shore  station.     At  present,  the  fog  prevents  work  25  days  a  montr 

An  annual  saving  in  the  cost  of  Government  telephone  service  was  effected 
by  the  expert  survey  made  by  the  telephone  section  ol  the  Bureau  of  Staodank 
The  adoption  of  their  recommendations  resulted  in  a  saving  of  more  than  $65,200. 

The  testing  of  electric  lamps  and  their  factory  inspection  are  saving  the  FedenI 
Government,  it  is  estimated,  at  least  plOO,000  annually.  Actual  tests  on  bunpt 
oelivered  on  contracts  of  State  governments  having  no  inspection  aervice  were 
found  on  test  to  give  only  50  to  75  per  cent  as  much  servioe  as  those  supplied  the 
Federal  Gorernment  under  inspection. 

A  good  example  of  the  Government-wide  saving  resulting  from  well>prepared 
technical  specifications  drafted  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  seen  in  the  roo- 
tract-price  reduction  for  exterior  varnish.     The  General  Supply  Committee,  in 
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1922,  contracted  for  ''by  brand"  at  $4.74  per  gallon;  in  1923,  when  the  award 
was  made  "on  specifications/'  an  equal  qfuality  of  varnish  was  contracted  for  and 
obtained  at  $1.44  a  gallon,  a  reduction  in  price  of  $3.30  per  gallon.  More  than 
two-thirds  on  the  cost  of  such  varnish  was  thus  saved  the  Qovernment  within 
one  year. 

One  thousand  dollars  an  hour  is  the  estimated  saving  which  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  madepossible  in  the  operation  of  a  single  airship  of  the  rigid  type, 
such  as  the  ZRl.  The  bureau  proved  by  experiment  with  apparatus  developea 
in  its  laboratories  that  exhaust  engine  gases  could  be  made  to  yield  a  pound  of 
condensed  water  for  each  poiind  of  gajsoline  burned.  This  will  maintain  the 
standard  buoyancy  without  'Waiving  out"  helium  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  fuel  burned.  The  annual  saving  on  one  large  airship  flying  one 
day  in  six  would  exceed  the  annual  budget  for  the  entire  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  technical  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  caused  the  rejection  of  defec* 
tive  apparatus,  in  one  instance,  which  would  have  cost  $130,000.  An  expert 
report  was  made  to  the  War  Department  in  time  to  save  it  from  closing  a  con- 
tract for  1,000  instruments  at  $130  each.  The  rejection  of  these  defective 
instruments  saved  the  War  Department  delay  and  annoyance  to  which  it  would 
thus  have  been  subjected. 

The  restandardization  by  the  bureau  of  the  the  instruments  used  in  fixing- the 
customs  duties  on  imported  sugars  is  resulting  in  an  increased  revenue  on  im- 
ported sugars  amounting  to  $100,000  pes  annum. 

An  expert  determination  of  the  quality  of  sand-blasting  sand  enabled  the 
Panama  Canal  to  save  $5,500  on  one  order. 

It  is  conservativelv  estimated  that  a  saving  of  at  least  $10^000  a  year  is  effected 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  purchase  of  £re  hose  as  a  result  of  specifica^. 
tions  drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  of  the  tests  made  in  its  laboratory^ 

As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  reports  on  the  performance  of  time  pieces — watches^ 
clocks,  and  chronometera — an  improvement  of  100  per  cent  in  the  performance 
has  been  obtained  and  incidentally  the  Government  has  been  eni^oled  to  saye 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  by  the  rejection  of  defective  instruments. 

Optical  methods  for  analyzing  materials  in  place  of  chemical  analyses  h^ve 
been  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  even  for  detemuning  sm^  percentages. 
The  spectroscopy  section  made  (as  a  by-product  of  its  regular  work)  some  200. 
such  analyses  of  metals  and  ^alloys  for  otner  Governinent  aepartmenta  and  the. 
industries,  a  service  worth  $12,000  (estimated  from  foreign  practice).  ■  The 
financial  value  of  this  service  alone  was  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  spectro- 
scopy section,  which  conducts  a  large  number,  of  inoporta^t  researches  in  pyre 
science.  . 

The  radiometry  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  suggested  that  in  airship 
hangars,  Venetian  blinds  be  used,  painted  a  buff  color,  to  reflect  sunlight  inio 
balloon  han^pBkrs.  This  would  eliminate  the  harmful  iiltra  viojet  rays,  which  capse 
rapid  deterioration  of  balloon  materifjs.  The  e^tiz^atejd  saving  on  a  single 
hangar  was  $25^000.  The  suggestion  was  ^proved  by  the.^W^r  Department  and 
adopted  for  renovating  hangars  already  built. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  recommended  a  varnish  applied  to  ordinarv  glass  in 
order  to  exclude  ultra-violet  light  from  buildings.  In  the  case  of  a  single  balloon 
hangar  under  construction  this  was  found  to  cost  only  one-fifth  as  much  as  the 
conunercial  protective  glass  proposed  for  use.  The  company  bidding  on  the 
protective  glass  promptly  quoted  a  price  suJ£ciently  low  to  warrant  the  War 
iDepartment  in  using  the  special  glass. 

A  new  industry,  the  production  of  chemically  pure  glucose,  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  discoveries  of  the  sugar  section  of  tne  Bureau  of  Standards.  Its 
experts  prepared  4,0(K)  pounds  of  pure  dextrose  by  the  new  method,  and  proved  so 
conclusively  its  conmiercial  feasibility  that  mpre  than  $2,000,000  has  recently. 
been  devoted  by  the  sugar  industry  to  building  factories  for  producing  dextrose 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  method.  Ijts  ultimate  value  to  the  world  is  beyond 
present  estimate. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it  is  estimated,  is  being  saved  the  machine 
industry  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  method  of  making  precision 
gauge  blocks.     The  bureau's  work  is  now  enabling  American  gauge  makers  to . 
produce  and  sell  high  precision  gauge  blocks  at.  one-half  the  prices  formerly  paid 
for  imported  blocks. 

The  bureau's  advice  made  it  possible  for  a  manufacturer  of  nonferrous  alloys  to 
avoid  the  frequent  scrapping  of  castings  which  had  been  involving  a  loss  of  more 
than  $1,000  on  each  occasion. 
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iJso  in  conneotion  with  the  j^e&t  discaveries  that  have  been  made 
in  private  research  work.  We  all  have  before  iis  continually  ex- 
amples of  the  great  good  to  mankind  and  civilization  that  has  come 
out  of  aviation  research  in  the  countrv,  and  I  would  regret  it  ex- 
ceedingly if  this  branch  of  research  work  by  the  Government  Bureau 
of  Standards  was  so  limited  in  its  appropriation  that  it  could  not 
properly  fimction  and  perform  a  great  public  service — a  service  which 
by  its  assistance  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  fQters  its  bene- 
fits down  to  every  class  of  our  people  ^ 

I  am  referring  to  the  automotive  section,  where  the  discoveries, 
tests,  and  developments  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  have  been 
adopted  by  one  after  another  of  a  great  number  of  automobile  manu- 
facturers, whereby  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  a  competitiTe 
profit  to  be  made  by  individuals  because  that  knowledge  has  been 
op^n  to  all  of  them.  That  knowledge  has  been  obtained  with  the 
least  economic  waste  and  expense,  and  goes  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  I  am  especially  interested  because  at  this  time  America 
is  conscious  of  being  very  backward  in  the  development  of  her  air 
transport  projects.  I  refer  not  only  to^'commercial  aviation  but  to 
this  cheapest  and  most  economical  method  of  national  defense. 
Those  who  have  given  the  matter  even  cursory  stud^  realize  that 
in  thd  event  of  war  to-day  with  a  great  power  of  the  Pacific,  we  would 
lose  all  of  our  Pacific  possessions,  ana  that  our  trade  with  the  Far 
East  would  be  gone;  yet,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  defend  those  pos- 
sessions if  we  were  willing  to  spend  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pu( 
an  aerial  fleet  at  the  Hiilippine  Islands,  supplemented,  possibly, 
by  sonoie  submarines  and  some  fast  crusiers.  Tnat  is  recognized  br 
military  experts  as  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  of  holmng  on  to 
our  Far  Eastern  possessions,  which  involves  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Pacific,  the  open  door  in  China,  and  all  of  the  ideas  and  poiicieB  that 
we  have  ever  had  in  relation  to  the  Far  East.  If  a  war  should  come 
<m,  since  it  seems  to  be.  universally  conceded  that  we  would 
lose  all  of  those  possessions,  we  have  to  realize  that  the  American 
people  would  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  in  a 
terribly  uphill  endeavor  to  get  them  back,  or  else  we  would  have  to 
abandon  tnem. 

Then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  with  the  great  competition  in 
trade^of  a  mighty  .empire  flushed  ^th  victory  and  success,  we  would 
be  further  and  further  reduced  until  the  jotienace  to  our  national 
defense  would  be  no  idle  dream.  TOie  recent  maneuvers  of  the  Navr 
do,wi^  at  the  Panama  Ct^nal  developed  its  defenseless  condition,  an3 
it  is  defenseless  largely  because  there  has  been  no  effort  along  the 
line  of  suflicient  appropriations  to  prepare  this  great  engineering 
work  for  defense^  We  have  expenaed  some  four  or  five  nundred 
million  dollars  down  there^  which  expenditure  has  a  ^eat  economic 
value,  not  only  in  the  way  of  commerce,  but  because  it  enables  us  to 
maintaUi  a  single  fleet  now,  known  as  the  fleet  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  .separate  fleet  for  the  Pacific  and  a  separate  fleet  for  the 
Atlantic.  Because  of  that  expenditure,  our  warships  mav  pass 
from  pne  ocean  tp  ihe  other  in  Shours^  time.  That  has  wonderrallT 
lessened  the  charge  of  the  Navy  iipon  the  American  people. 

Now,,  this  is  jusli  a  prospective  or  a  sort  of  background  for  my 
suggestion  that  an  endeavor  oiight  to  be  made  in  a  proper  way  to 
increase  tnis  appropriation  from  $15,000  to  $40,000,  as  asked  for  by 
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the  present  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  I  might  say  that 
I  have  been  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards ;  I  have  taken  great  delight 
in  inspecting  its  different  functions  when  Doctor  Stratton  was  out 
there.  I  dia  it  because  its  great  value  to  the  industriea  of  the  country 
had  been  brou^t  to  my  attention  by  the  industries  located  in  my 
own  district.  I  refer  to  the  Domestic  Engineering  Co.,  and  the  Delco 
Lighting  Co.,  and  the  research  work  that  is  carried  on  by  private 
corporations  in  mj  own  community. 

That  research  work  has  been  carried  on,  not  only  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  also  out  there  in  the.  mutual  and 
joint  investigations  along  scientific  lines  for  those  results  which  mean 
prog[re88  to  our  industries.  This  particular  branch  of  the  bureau's 
service,  which  seems  to  be  completely  crippled  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Budget  Director,  is  not  only  one  of  great  value  to  the 
automobile  industry  of  the  country,  but  it  has  a  value  in  that  it 
affords  safety  to  the  people,  as  shown  by  recent  discoveries  in  regard 
to  brakes  upon  automooiles,  which  were  almost  revolutionary.  It 
is  also  important  in  its  relation  to  what  I  have  spoken  about,  or  the 
development  of  aircraft.  The  ordinary  way  of  transfer  from  London 
to  Pans  is  not  across  the  Channel  on  boats,  vdth  the  attendant  sea- 
sickness, but  it  is  by  airplanes  that  fly  back  and  forth.  That  is  the 
condition  that  prevails  throughout  Europe,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
commercial  aviation  in  the  United  Stat^.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times,  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  what  we  did  in  the 
days  before  the  war,  and  lose  our  grasp  upon  the  results  of  the  great 
genius  of  the  American  people — and  1  refer  to  the  Maxim  machine 
^n,  the  submarine,  and  the  airplane,  which  was  invented  by  some 
boys  at  my  own  home  town — if,  as  I  say,  we  are  not  to  go  along  as  we 
did  before  the  war  and  let  those  things  get  beyond  our  control  and  be 
developed  abroad  by  those  who  seem  to  have  had  greater  vision  and 
willin^ess  to  put  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  into  their  develop- 
ment m  times  of  peace,  when  there  was  nothing  threatening,  we  must 
keep  up  services  like  this.  A  few  dollars  expended  on  matters  like 
this  I  nave  referred  to,  if  placed  in  competent  hands  and  expended 
along  well-organized  lines,  will  insure  for  this  country  supremacy. 
It  will  insure  its  militaiy  supremacy,  its  commercial  supremacy,  and 
its  moral  supremacy.  It  will  insure  the  moral  supremacy,  as  well  as 
the  physical  supremacy,  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  Budget  system.  I  know  the  embarrassment 
with  which  anv  committee  or  subcommittee  is  met  in  handling  these 
matters,  and  I  would  not  suggest  that  this  committee  do  other  than 
support  the  Budget  system.  I  do  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  listening  to  me  for  even  a  few  minutes,  with  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  interested  just  a  little  bit  in  this  matter.  I  am 
sincerely  interested  in  this  particular  thing,  and  I  make  this  state- 
ment with  the  idea  that  possibly  the  Bucket  conunission  might  be 
induced  to  make  a  supplementary  recommendation  or  allowance,  so 
that  this  very  valuable  work  mignt  be  carried  on. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  K.  Burgess,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  While  it  does  not  suggest  anything 
in  the  way  of  an  appropriation,  it  emphasizes  with  reports  of  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  spread  over  four  closely  type  written 
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pages,  the  importance  of  this  particular  branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
standards,  ana  the  great  service  that  it  can  render  if  it  is  not  crippled 
If  it  is  not  abeady  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee,  I  woula  like 
to  have  your  permission  to  detach  from  the  letter  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  this  report  in  regard  to  the  accomplidtunents 
o!f  the  automotive  section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  might  say  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  same  memo- 
randum that  I  was  going  to  offer  as  a  statement  of  the  work  of  that 
section. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  may  submit  that  for  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Automotive  Power  Plant  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Standabi». 

The  work  of  the  automotive  power  plant  section  of  the  Bureau  of  StaniUrdi 
is  the  investi^tioQ  of  the  performance  characteristics  of  automotive  power  plants, 
their  accessories,  f  uelsi  and  lubricants.  The  bco^  of  the  work  which  it  haa  carrieil 
out  since  its  inception  six  years  ago  is  indicated  in  the  attached  excerpts  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  director  and  in  the  list  of  publications  of  its  work.  Sun- 
marised  briefly,  the  work  falls  under  five  heads:  (1)  Complete  performsjiee  test- 
ing of  aircraft  power  plants  under  altitude  conditions,  and  automobile  encoe 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  road:  (2)  laboratory  and  service  teste  of  the 
performance  of  aircraft  and  automobile  tuels  and  lubricants;  (3)  testini^  oi  powr 
plant  accessories  both  for  aircraft  and  automobile  engines,  such  as  carburetorsi 
Ignition  apparatus,  radiators,  etc.;  (4)  testing  of  automobile  chassis  units,  such  w 
rear  axles,  transmissions,  brake  linings,  etc.;  and  (5)  investigation  of  a  fund*- 
mental  nature  dealing  with  the  theory,  design,  and  operation  of  internal-combtu- 
tion  engines,  such  as  the  rates  of  gas  reactions  at  high  pressures  and  temperatuns. 
cylinder  pressure  measurements  in  high-speed  engines,  theoretical  possible  ibenna^ 
efficiencies,  etc. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  of  the  section  has  already  furnished  resultfi  i 
general  economical  importance  to  the  people  and  industries  of  the  Nation,  as  wf.1 
as  of  immediate  intere^  to  the  governmental  departments  initiating  and  supportiLC 
it.     Several  outstanding  examples  might  be  mentioned. 

The  design  and  construction  of  laboratprjr  eouipment  for  the  complete  per^ 
formance  toting  of  aircraft  engines  under  altitude  conditions.  This  equipment 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  made  it  possible  to  investigate 
aircraft  engine  performance  under  accuratelv  controlled  conditions  witb«>nt 
endangering  the  life  of  pilots.  It  has  famished  the  engineers  of  this  oountrr  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  information  availi^le  on  the  performance  of  aircrsft 
power  plants  under  the  conditions  of  flight  at  altitudes  up  to  about  6  mites. 

The  results  from  a  large  number  of  tests  of  fuels  in  aircraft  engines  io  tbe 
altitude  laboratory  during  the  war  made  possible  the  conclcisive  dem<8istnti«.>s 
of  the  needlessness  of  pressing  demands  from  our  allies  upon  the  petrt>lei>ia 
industry  of  this  country  to  ^uppiy  a  particularly  high  grade  of  fuel  to  the  alii^ 
aircraft  forces  at  the  front,  lliese  needless  demands  came  from  a  lack  of  defini'^ 
information  as  to  the  proper  requirements  for  aircraft  fuels,  and  when  this  inf<.r- 
mation  was  made  available  to  the  Interallied  Petroleum  Commission  thousanoj 
of  barrels  of  fuel  and  millions  of  dollars  were  saved  for  other  purposes. 

An  investigation  of  porcelain  insulators  of  spark  plugs  produced  a  porr^lAl:) 
which  made  it  possible  to  make  a  porcelain  insulated  plug  which  was  as  g^>«i. 
if  not  better,  than  the  more  expensive  mica  insulated  plugs  previously  demar^ec 
in  the  high-duty  engines  of  aircraft  service.  This  porcelain  is  now  extensi^^-j 
used  with  great  satisfaction  in  both  aircraft  and  automobile  engines. 

The  results  of  tests  of  aircraft  engines  in  the  altitude  laboratory  has  made  it 
possible  to  correct  the  results  of  engine  tests  made  at  different  atmo«pherr 
pressures  and  temperatures  to  a  comparable  basis.  This  information  make^  «• 
possible  to  reduce  engine  performance  in  flight  testing  to  a  common  basi^  f.T 
comparison  and  also  eliminates  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  temptfat'j7« 
changes  on  the  power  outputs  obtained  in  contract  acceptuice  teste  of  engxr^^ 

The  development  of  a  method  for  the  comparative  testing  of  automobile  braie 
linings  and  its  dissemination  among  the  brake  lining  manufacturers  has  resQit<-: 
in  a  voluntary  improvement  of  from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  in  the  diin- 
bility  of  their  product  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  cost  to  the  pubuc 
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A  carefully  laid  out  series  of  road  tests  of  motor  gasolines  carried  out  in  coop7> 
eration  with  the  Post  Office  Dejpartment  made  it  possible  to  obtain  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  change  in  the  Federal  specifications  for  motor  gasoline  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  increase  the  possible  gasoUne  production  of  the  country  by 
approximately  15  per  cent,  or  500,000,000  of  gallons,  with  no  important  sacrifice 
by  oar  owners  in  operation  difficulties  or  costs. 

The  investigation  of  aircraft  radiators  has  resulted  in  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  problem  and  made  a  more  rational  basis  of  design- 
possible.     The  air  resistance  of  aircraft  radiators  is  at  present  the  most  important 
single  factor  in  increasing  airplane  speeds. 

An  investigation  of  the  possibilities  of  condensing  water  from  the  exhausf€ 
gases  of  the  engines  of  lighter-than-air  craft  has  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  actual  flight  that  sufficient  water  can  be  condensed  to  equal  the  weig^ 
of  gasoline  burned.  The  saving  in  lifting  gas  possible  by  this  means  may  amount 
to  10,000  to  20,000  cubic  feet  m  a  24-hoiu:  flight  of  large  airships,  and  in  such  a 
flight  represents  a  cost,  in  the  case  of  helium,  of  about  $5,000. 

A  list  of  the  investigations  upon  which  the  section  is  now  at  work,  together 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  problems  and  some  notes  as  to  their  importance, 
is  attached. 

The  major  laboratory  and  mechanical  equipment  of  the  section,  in  addition 
to  the  general  facilities  of  the  bureau,  represents  an  investment  of  over  $400,000, 
and  consists  of  the  following  units:  Seven  completely  equipped  electric  dynamo- 
meters ranging  in  capacity  from  4  to  500  horsepower.  The  arrangement  of 
some  of  these  units  will  permit  of  the  testing  of  engines  of  1,000  horsepower. 
Three  concrete  altitude  chambers  with  attendant  refrigeration  and  vacuum 
pump  equipment;  more  than  30  engines  of  a  wide  variety  of  t3rpes,  including 
typical  designs  for  automobile  truck  and  motor  cycle  service;  si)ecial  apparatus 
for  the  complete  laboratory  testing  of  aircraft  and  automobile  carburetors, 
ignition  apparatus,  radiators,  rear  axles,  and  brake  lining;  a  very  complete 
equipment  for  the  laboratory  examination  of  lubricating  oils  and  fuels;  a  coifi- 
pietely  equipped  physical  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  rates  of  gas  reactions 
at  high  temperatures;  apparatus  tor  the  measurement  of  the  performance  of 
engines  and  cars  on  the  road;  several  automobiles  for  testing  purposes  and  a 
machine  shop  well  equipped  to  meet  the  mechanical  needs  of  the  section.  The 
major  portion  of  the  equipment  is  housed  in  a  building  specially  construicted 
for  this  work. 

The  personnel  of  the  section  at  present  consists  of  56  persons,  42  of  whom  have 
had  technical  training  or  experience  fitting  them  for  tne  particular  work  of  the 
section.  Of  these  men,  15  have  had  special  training  in  physics,  18  in  engineering, 
2  in  chemistry,  and  7  are  skilled  automotive  mechanics.  An  office  force  of  3,  a 
machine  and  instrument  shop  force  of  6,  and  an  operating  staff  of  5  complete  thfe 
personnel.  Of  the  technically  trained  staff,  7  are  of  the  full  professional  grade, 
physicists  or  engineers,  9  are  of  the  associate  professional  grade,  13  of  the  assist- 
ant grade,  and  0  are  of  the  grade  of  laboratory  assistant  or  laboratory  aid. 

The  present  cost  of  maintaining  the  section  is  approximately  $135,000  a  year, 
60  per  cent  of  which  is  for  the  salaries  of  the  technical  men  alone.  The  major 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  supported  jointly  by  the  Air  Service  and  Motor 
Transport  Division  of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

The  work  of  the  section  has  been  of  value  to  (1)  the  several  departments  of 
the  Grovernment  supporting  the  work  by  furnishing  data  on  special  problems; 
(2)  the  automotive  and  petroleum  industries  by  making  available  information 
from  an  impartial  source  on  problems  of  general  interest  which  would  not  readily 
be  obtained  through  the  individual  efforts  of  business  organizations;  and  (3) 
the  general  public  by  indicating  to  the  industries  means  of  eliminating  waste  or 
increasing  quality  and  thereby  reducing  costs  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  man^  cases  all  three  of  these  groups  have  each  benefited  from  the  same 
investigation.  An  example  of  such  a  case  is  that  of  automobile  brake  linings. 
In  this  investicEation,  which  was  initiated  by  and  carried  on  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  Motor  Transport  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of 
the  Army,  a  method  of  testing  brake  linings  was  developed.  Previous  to  the 
start  of  this  work  no  satisfactory  method  of  judging  the  serviceability  of  brake 
linings  was  available,  and  the  manufacturers  were  producing  linings  to  meet 
competitive  price  bidding  and  purchasers  were  buying  on  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
bid  without  regard  to  quality.  As  a  result,  a  shodd}'  and  uneconomical  lining 
was  being  sold  the  Government  and  the  public.  When  a  method  of  test  became 
available  it  was  extensively  adopted  and  used  by  the  brake  lining  manufacturers 
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in  the  inspection  of  their  product.  As  a  result  the  serviceability  of  the  product 
steadily  increased  until  at  the  present  time  the  general  durability  of  the  aveniee 
product  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent  greater  than  before  the  start  of  the  work. 
The  method  of  test  was  developed  in  full  cooperation  with  the  manufacturers 
of  brake  linings,  and  the  improvements  of  the  product  were  the  result  of  natiinl 
competition  combined  with  the  demands  from  careful  purchasers  for  a  product 
of  good  quality,  without  the  need  of  legal  action  of  any  kind.  The  general  result 
^has  been  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  product  and,  disregarding  thepKMsible 
reduction  in  traffic  accidents,  a  saving  to  the  Government  departments,  the 
automotive  industry,  and  the  automobile-using  public  of  probablv  more  thu 
$I0,000,00D  annually. 

Investigations  Now  in  Progress  in  the  Automotive  Power  Plants  SEcnosr 

OF  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

fuels. 

Economic  volatility  of  motor  gasolines:  To  obtain  data  which  wiU  furnish  a 
basis  for  estimation  of  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  volatilitv  of  motor  gasoHiMi 
upon  the  average  miles  of  transportation  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  refined.  Rela- 
tively slight  changes  in  volatility  are  known  to  represent  very  significant  ehangv 
in  the  possible  production  of  gasoline  per  barrel  of  crude  oil.  Data  upon  the  effect 
of  these  changes  in  volatility  upon  miles  transportation  per  gallon  of  gasoline  i< 
necessary  in  order  to  estimate  their  effect  upon  the  miles  transportation  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil. 

This  investigation  is  being  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Society  (4 
Automotive  Engineers,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  NatioDai 
Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  Alcohol-gasoline  mixtures  as  fuels  for  aviation  engines:  Alcohol  is  kDown  to 
reduce  the  detonating  tendencies  of  a  fuel  and  as  it  can  be  produced  in  \Mrp 
quantities  it  ma^  be  extremely  valuable  for  blending  with  gasoline  for  use  in 
the  high  duty,  high  efficiency  engines  of  aircraft  service. 

This  investigation  is  being  carried  out  for  and  with  the  financial  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Factors  controlling  the  rate  of  combustion  of  intemal«combuation  engine  fuel* 
To  secure  fundamental  information  on  the  relations  between  the  factors  eontroi* 
Hng  the  combustion  of  fuels  for  internal-combustion  engines.  At  present  knov- 
ledge  is  lacking  of  chemical  reaction  rates  of  combustible  mixtures  at  high  pres- 
sures and  temperatures.  Attempted  increases  in  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
engines  by  well-known  methods  have  been  f^reatly  hampered  by  uncontrolled 
combustion.  This  investiagtion  should  furmsh  ii]^ormatlon  of  great  vahie  in 
indicating  methods  for  such  control  and  consequent  success  in  the  use  of  engines  o^ 
higher  efficiency. 

This  work  has  been  initiated  and  is  financed  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

Vapor  pressures  of  internal-combustion  engine  fuels:  To  determine  the  fioA. 
mixture  temperature  necessary  for  the  complete  vaporization  of  liquid  fueU 
Data  upon  which  to  base  jud^ent  of  the  correct  preparation  of  carburetrii 
mixtures  of  air  and  liquid  fuels  is  lacking.  The  correct  preparation  of  combusti- 
ble mixture  distributed  by  the  manifold  to  the  engine  is  of  prime  importance  in 
obtaining  minimum  fuel  consumption.  The  results  of  this  work  should  make  it 
possible  to  determine  the  comparative  correctness  with  which  several  fuels  will  be 
prepared  for  combustion  by  a  given  intake  system. 

LUBEICANTS. 

Standardization  of  the  Waters  oxidation  test:  To  develop  and  standardiie  &a 
apparatus  and  method  of  conducting  the'* Waters  oxidation"  test  for  intemil 
combustion  engine  lubricants.  This  test  promises  to  indicate  the  second  mt.'^ 
important  property  of  oils  for  internal  combustion  engines,  namely,  their  resistasct 
to  oxidation.  Its  development  and  adoption  in  specifications  should  lead  tc 
considerablv  improved  quality  of  lubricants  and  the  elimination  of  tests  of  uiK«r^ 
tain  value  from  specifications  with  consequent  elimination  of  unnecessary  insxe 
effort  at  the  oil  refinery. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Army  Air 
Service,  and  is  being  carried  on  in  close  contact  with  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials. 
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Service  testing  of  automotive  lubricants:  To  furnish  data  on  the  performance 
of  internal  combustion  engine  lubricants  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the 
significance  of  the  several  laboratory  tests  used  in  oil  specifications.  The  lack 
of  definite  information  on  the  relative  value  of  the  several  tests  for  lubricants 
and  their  performance  in  actual  use  is  appalling.  This  investigation  should 
furnish  data  of  great  value  in  the  justification  of  specification  tests  and  their 
limits. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division   of  the  Army  Air  • 
Service  and  is  being  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  oil  companies 
and  large  Government  and  commercial  users  of  automobile  equipment. 

Gear  transmission  lubricants:  To  determine  the  characteristics  of  lubricants 
which  indicate  their  suitability  for  transmission  lubricants.  Data  on  the  require- 
ments of  transmission  lubricants  is  indefinite  and  conflicting.  The  use  of  im- 
proper lubricants  in  gear  boxes  and  rear  axles  may  not  only  waste  useful  engine 
power,  but  may  result  in  .excessive  wear  on  bearings  and  gears  and  materially 
increase  maintenance  expense. 

This  investigation  has  been  initiated  and  is  being  financed  by  the  motor- 
transport  division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army  and  is  being  carried 
out  with  their  cooperation. 

Bearing  lubricants:  To  furnish  information  on  the  performance  of  commercial 
types  of  bearings  used  in  internal  combustion  engines  when  oils  of  different 
viscosities  and  used  under  various  loads,  speeds,  rates  of  oil  supply,  etc.  Con- 
siderable information  is  available  concerning  lubrication  in  ideal  bearings  but 
little  is  known  of  the  effects  of  compromises  necessary  in  actual  bearing  desim 
and  construction.  The  results  from  this  investigation  should  assist  in  the 
selection  of  bearing  metals  as  well  as  lubricants  for  various  types  of  bearings. 
The  work  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Army  Air  ^rvice. 
Fluidity  of  oils  at  low  tenperatures:  To  determine  a  method  of  test  which  can 
be  relied  upon  to  indicate  the  temperatures  below  which  a  given  oil  will  not  be 
drawn  into  the  intake  of  the  oil  pump.*  Present  methods  of  tests  of  this  proper tv 
of  oils  are  unreliable,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  when  starting  of  aircra/t 
engines  in  cold  weather.  The  results  from  this  investigation  will  be  of  more 
general  interest,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  shed  light  on  the  many  unsolved 
problems  of  grease  testing  and  specifications. 

This  work  has  been  initiated  and  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division 
of  the  Army  Air  Service. 

Action  of  lubricants  under  high  unit  pressure:  To  investigate  the  so-called 
'^oilinees  or  ''adhesiveness''  of  lubricants.  This  property  of  oils  is  believed  to 
become  important  with  high  imit  bearing  pressure  and  low  speeds  when  the  oil. 
film  thickness  is  small  and  approaches  the  conditions  of  rupture.  Little  dennite 
information  exists  on  methods  of  measurement  of  this  property  of  lubricants. 
Such  methods  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  evaluatiiig  this  much  discussed 
property  and  judging  its  value  under  eonditions  of  actual  use. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Army  Air 
Service. 

Fractional  distillation  of  hydrocarbon  lubricants:  To  develop  a  method  for 
the  laboratory  examination  d  used  and  unused  lubricating  oils.  The  distilla- 
tion of  lubricants  under  very  low  pressure  makes  it  possible  to  identify  their' 
composition  more  definitely  tnan  by  almost  any  other  known  method.  Examin- 
ation of  an  oil  by  this  xnethod  before  and  after  use  in  engines  should  prove  of 
a;reat  value  in  determining  the  relative  stability  of  oils  in  use. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  Engineering  Division  of  the  Army  Air. 
Service. 

PowBa  Plants  and  Agcbsboribb. 

(A)  FBOBLBlCe  OF   QSNBRAL  IMTSBEST. 

Atomization  of  fuels  in  intake  system:  To  furnish  information  on  the  factors 
roveming  the  atomization  of  fuel  and  its  transportation  in  the  form  of  minute 
Irops  by  the  air  velocities  normally  existing  in  intake  systems^  the  possibiU- 
ies  of  intimate  mixing  of  the  fuel  and  air  by  mechanical  subdivision  rather  than 
>y  vaporization  are  not  fuUy  understood.  Mechanical  subdivision  has  many 
dvantages  which  might  well  be  confined  with  the  vaporization  methods  generally 
tsed  at  present. 

Effect  of  intensity. of  ignition  spark  on  corburetion:  To  determine  the  effect  of 
hanges  in  the  intensity  of  the  ignition  spark  on  the  character  of  the  resultii^ 
ombustion.     There  has  beesi  oonaiderable  discussion  on  this  question,  and  experi* 
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mental  data  do  not  always  explain  what  appears  to  occur  in  actual  engines.  This 
question  has  often  arisen  In  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of  battery  and  mag- 
neto  ignition  systems. 

Development  of  standard  test  gaps  for  ignition  apparatus:  To  develop  standard 
test  gaps  for  use  in  the  performance  testing  of  ignition  apparatus.  The  test  gap 
as  now  used  is  simple  but  often  unreliable.  Increase  in  its  reliability  would  make 
it  a  ver^  desirable  test  method. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  Engineering  revision  of  the  Army  Air 
Service. 

Development  of  a  recording  high-speed  engine  indicator:  To  develop  appa- 
ratus for  the  accurate  meaurement  of  gas  pressures  in  the  cylinder  of  internal- 
combustion  engines  when  running  at  high  speeds.  The  most  direct  and  conciu* 
81  ve  method  for  the  determination  of  the  performance  of  engines  can  be  made 
with  such  an  apparatus.  Use  of  similar  apparatus  in  the  relatively  slow-speed 
steam  engines  has  been  invaluable  in  their  improvement.  There  is  at  present 
no  satisfactory  indicator  for  high-speed  internal-combustion  engines.  Many 
indicators  have  been  constructed,  but  they  have  been  either  inaccurate  or  too 
clumsy  for  general  use.  It  is  believed  that  the  apparatus  now  under  develop- 
ment will  be  free  from  these  two  fundamental  objections. 

(b)    PROBLISMB  Ot  DIRECT  INTEREST  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AIRCRAFT  POWER  FLAXT5 

Possibilities  of  supercharged  engines:  To  determine  the  performance  of  enginef^ 
tinder  ideal  conditions  of  supercharging  and  obtain  data  upon  which  to  base  a 
comparison  between  the  performance  of  high-compression  overdimensdoned  and 
supercharged  aircraft  engines.  The  supercharged  aircraft  engine  promises  grest 
advantages  for  very  high  altitude  flying,  and  under  such  conditions  flight  i4^i 
are  very  hazardous,  expensive,  and  necessarily  incomplete.  This  work  ean  be 
carried  out  in  the  altitude  laboratory  wit^  accuracy  and  without  danger  or  at 
great  expense. 

This  investigation  is  being  financed  by  the  National  Advisory  Ck>ininittee  ftjr 
Aeronautics. 

High-compression  ratio  engines:  To  determine  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  engines  with  relatively  high  compression  or  expansion  ratios  for  high- 
duty  aircraft  service.  This  investigation  has  yielded  some  results,  althouir^ 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Use  of  high-expansion  ratios  results  in  material iy 
increased  economy,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in  long  airplane  or  airship  ffigfats. 
'  This  work  was  initiated  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
and  part  of  the  work  now  under  way  is  being  financed  by  them  and  the  remainder 
by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Army  Air  Service. 

Carburetor  performance  under  high  altitude  conditions:  To  determine  the 
performance  characteristics  of  aircraft  carburetors  under  the  conditiona  encoun- 
tered in  flight.  The  carburetor  and  other  parts  of  the  intake  system  is  one  of  tbtf» 
most  dimly  understood  parts  of  present-day  intemal*eombustion  engines.  The 
testing  of  carburetors  in  engines  in  an  altitude  chamber  is  unduly  expensiTe  and 
often  unnecessary.  The  more  important  conditions  of  test  have  been  reproduee: 
in  the  bureau's  carbur^tor^test  plant  which  furnishes  a  means  for  obtainmg  mur& 
needed  fundamental  information  on  the  factors  eontrolling  air  and  fuel  flow  ia 
carburetors. 

Inherent  compensation  of  carburetors:  To  investt^te  possible  methods  br 
which  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  supplied  an  engine  frcMn  a  earburetor  wui 
remain  unaffected  bv  changes  in  air  pressure  and  temperature.  In  no  knonn 
tvpe  of  carburetor  has  this  been  accomplished  without  addition  of  ausEarr 
oevices  which  may  unduly  compKcate  the  construction  and  increase  liability  C> 
faQure. 

This  work  is  being  financed  by  the  engineering  division  of  the  Aimy  Air 
Service. 

Condensation  and  recovery  of  water  from  engine  exhaust  for  airship  ballasttag: 
To  develop  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  condensation  and  collectaon  of  water 
from  the  exhaust  gases  from  aircraft  engines  in  quantities  sufficient  to  oompcasate 
for  the  weight  of  fuel  burned.  The  magnitude  of  the  saving  in  lifting  gas  poaaibk 
•bv  the  use  of  such  an  apparatus  it  is  realised  that  in  a  2^hoar  fli^t  of  a  iar^ft 
ship  requiring  1,200  horsepower  over  7  tons  of  fuel  are  oonaomed  and  to  coss- 
pensate  for  this  loss  in  loa^  approximately  18,000  cubic  feet  of  lifting  gas  mivl  be 
discharged.  In  the  case  of  helium  this  may  represent  a  cost  from  ^000  to 
♦lOOOO. 

This  investigation  has  been  initiated  and  is  being  financed  by  the 
division  of  the  Army  Air  Service. 
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Air  flow  through  aircraft  radiators  in  flight:  To  develop  methods  and  apparatus 
for  the  measurement  of  the  weight*  of  air  passing  through  radiators  mounted  on 
airplanes  in  flight.  The  laboratory  investigations  previously  made  at  the 
bureau  have  clearly  shown  that  a  knowledge  of  the  weight  of  air  passing  through 
the  radiator  is  of  vital  iipportance  in  the  determination  of  its  peru)rmance. 
This  quantity  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  radiator  mounting  on  the  plane  and 
can  not  be  predicted  except  In  occasional  instances' from  available  data. 

This  work  is  being  financed  jointly  by  the  National  Advisory  Committeee  for 
Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Airplane  radiator  performance  at  high  air  .speeds:  To  determine  the  laboratory 
performance  of  radiators  in  air  sto'eams  above  120  miles  per  hour.  The  predic- 
tion of  the  performance  of  radiaitors  at  high-air  speeds  has  proven  unreliable 
when  based  on  data  obtained  at  lower  air  speeds.  The  radiator  size  and  design 
is  of  great  importance  in  airplanes  designed  for  speeds  from  150  to  200  or  more 
miles  per  hour.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  200  miles  per  hour  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  engine  power  is  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  radiator. 

(C)     PROBLKH8    OF    DIRECT    INTlMtEBT    IK     CONNECTION     WITH    AUTOMOBILE    AND 

TapCK   POWER   JfI*ANT8. 

Measurements  of  the  performance  of  automobile  engines  in  cars  on  the  road: 
To  develop  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  engine  power  and  fuel 
consumption  when  driving  cars  over  the  road.  The  prediction  from  block 
dynamometer  tests  of  the  performance  of  engines  when  mounted  in  cars  and  driv- 
ing them  on  the  road  is  often  diflicult  because  of  the  lack  of  good  quantitative 
data  on  the  conditions  under  which  engines  are  required  to  operate.  Apparatus 
is  being  developed  which  can  be  mounted  on  any  car  and  which  will  record  the 
performance  of  the  engine  and  .oar  under  what  might  be  cidled  ''dynamic"  condi- 
tions of  operation. 

Testing  of  automobile  and  truck  brake  linings:  To  develop  methods  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  quality  of  brake  linings.  The  quality  of  brake 
lining  materials  previous  to  this  work  has  been  determined  more  by  composition 
and  structure  than  by  atctual  test  ok  a  lining  material.  The  importance  of  good 
brakes  in  accident  prevention  needs  no  comment. 

This  work  has  been  initiated  and  financed  by  the  Motor  Transport  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Efficiencies  of  truck  rear  axles:  To  determine  the  efficiency  of  power  transmis- 
sion of  truck  rear  axles.  The  rear  axle  is  a  very  vital  and  heavily  stressed  part 
of  a  truck;  its  djjsigil  and  construction  may  involve  a  serious  compromise  as  to 
its  efficiency.  This  work  has  included  tests  of  worm,  bevel-gear  and  internal- 
gear  drives  with  single  and  double  reductions.  One  of  its  objects  has  been  to 
assist  in  obtaining  replacement  axles  for  the  Army  class  B  truck. 

This  work  has  been  initiated  and  financed  by  the  Motor  Transport  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Investigation  of  devices  for  the  improvement  of  the  performance  of  automobile 
intake  systems:  To  determine  thb  Improvements  in  engine  performance  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  many  devices  which  have  been  manufactured  for  the  improve- 
ment of  intake  systems.  The  use  of  improved  intake  systems  gives  greiat  promise 
of  important  aavings  in  fuel  without  sacrifice  in  car  .perf<Mrmance. 

▲UTOMOTIYE  TRANSPORTATION  BY  LAND  AND  AIR. 

BTATSHBHT  OF  MA.  M.  0.  BLDBIDOE,  SECBETAET  OF  THE 
GOOD  BOADS  BOABD/  AXEBICAH  AUTOXOBIIE  ASSOCIA- 
TIOH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  represent  the  American  Automobile  Association  ? 

Mr.  Eldridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  are  interested  in  the  item  "For  the  promotion 
)f  economy  and  efficiency  in  automotive  transportation  by  land  and 
)y  air,"  etc.,  which  is  on  page  282  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  EJldribqe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  any  general' statement 
hat  you  have  to  make  regarding  this  appropriation. 


i> 
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Mr.  Eldridge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  15,000,000 
motor-car  owners  of  the  United  States  are  intensely  interested  in  and 
benefited  by  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  automotire  sectioD 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  especially  those  lines  of  work  which 
affect  safety,  brake  linings,  headlights,  and  carbon  monoxide  poison 
gas. 

As  the  chief  has  indicated  to  you,  the  savings  on  brake-lining  Usx 
work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the  bureau,  and  which  is  stfll 
being  carried  on,  amount  to  about  $10,000,000  a  year.  In  that 
connection  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  motorists  of  the 
country  spend  every  year  for. brake  lining  about  $20,000,000,  and 
the  work  which  nas  already  been  carried  on  by  the  bureau  has 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  at  least  one-half  of  the  cost  by  extending  the 
length  of  life  of  braKe  linings  almost  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Through  the  bureau's  experimentation  ? 

Mr.  Eldridge.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  research  work  ^d  the 
experimental  work  carried  on  on  Drake  lining.  That  has  a  direct 
effect  on  safety  work.  Last  year  it  was  esUmated  by  one  of  the 
national  organizations  working  on  safety  that  there  were   15,00i» 

Eeople  killea  by  automobiles  in  the  United  States.  Now,  we  do  not 
now  how  many  of  those  deaths  were  caused  by  bad  brakes,  but  if 
it  were  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  which  we  believe  is  well  within  reasoD. 
that  means  a  considerable  saving,  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  better  brakes. 

Another  line  of  work  in  the  bureau  which  has  been  very  helpfiil 
to  the  motorists  of  the  country  is  the  headlight  work,  the  standardi- 
zation of  laboratory  tests  in  cooperation  with  the  Illiuninatinf: 
Engineering  Society,  and  as  a  result  of  that  work  11  States  have 
already  adopted  the  standards  recommended  by  the  Illuminatini: 
En^eering  Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Standanis,  thereby  stand- 
ardizing headlights  on  the  highways.  Many  deaths  are  caused  on 
the  highways  at  ipght  on  account  of  glaring  headlights  and  the  lack 
of  light.  The  stfmdards  which  have  already  been  worked  out  by 
the  bureau  have  resulted  in  these  11  States  adopting  the  standairt 
headlight  testing  arrangement. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  May  I  ask,  wouldti't  it  be  well  to  have  a  list  of 
those  States  put  in  the  record  { 

Mr.  Shbevb.  Yes. 

Mr.  E14DRIDGS.  All  the  Eastern  States,  all  the  New  En^and  States. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  Delaware.  Those 
are  the  States  which  nave  adopted  tnis. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Has  the  District  of  Colmnbia  adopted  it  f 

Mr.  Eldbidoe.  No,  the  Bi^rict  of  Columbia  has  not  adopted  it 
although  the  bureau  has  prepared  a  law  for  the  District  ana  it  fats 
been  recommended  bv  the  salety  committee  of  the  District  Gommi^ 
sioners  and  is  now  before  the  District  Commissioners  for  transmissioD 
to  Confess,  and  that  is  a  standard  headlight  law  which  has  been 
drawn  oy  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    In  addition  to  that,  thej  hare 

gotten  up  a  standard  test,  lar^]r  for  testing  headlights,  which  has 
een  very  helpful  to  the  association.  We  have  distributed  several 
hundred  copies  of  those  charts  for  testing  headlights,  and  all  of  the 
clubs  throjighout  the  United  States  are  now  using  those  charts  for 
testing  heacQights.  .That  work  has  been  verj^  hel^ul. 

Another  line  oT  activity  in  the  bureau,  wmch  is  very  helpful  and 
very  useful  to  the  motorists  of  the  country,  is  the  tests  on  copibustioQ 
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of  engines,  which  indirectly  affects  safety.  About  25  per  cent  of  the- 
fuel  which  goes  through  the  ordinary  engine  is  not  consumed,  and 
that  causes  an  exhalation  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  which  is  very 
dangerous  and  very  poisonous,  and  many  deaths  occur  throughout 
the  country  on  account  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  poisoning. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  garages  ? 

Mr.  Eu)RiDO£.  In  garages;  yes  sir;  and  not  only  is  this  work  help- 
ful and  economic  in  increasing  the  amoimt  of  gasoline  or  increasing- 
the  power  of  the  engine  and  in  saving  on  fuel  economy,  but  it  is  help* 
ful  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  cuts  down  the  unconsumed  gasoline, 
and  thereby  cuts  down  the  exhalation  of  the  carbon  monoxide  poison. 
I  do  not  laiow  whether  I  have  made  that  perfectly  clear  to  you  or 
not.  I  am  not  a  technical  man  on  the  particular  subject. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  You  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  EiJ>BiDG£.  But  I  do  Imow  that  this  work  that  the  bureau  is 
doing  on  these  lines  is  very  helpful. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  "What  have  you  to  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Eu>BiDOE.  I  have  the  suggestion  that  this  work  be  carried  on 
more  vigorously  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.     Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  has  been  approved,  as  I  imderstand,  by  the  Bureau  of  the- 
Budget,  and  we  are  hopefiil  that  the  supplemental  estimate  of  $15,000 
will  be  approved.     The  bureau  requested  a  $50,000  appropriation. 
for  this  work,  and  if  that  $50,000  could  be  allowed  it  woulcf  not  be 
any  too  large  for  the  wonderful  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
bureau  along  that  line. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  was  the  appropriation  last  year,  if  you  know? 
Mr.  Eldbidoe.  I  do  not  know.    Do  you  know,  Doctor  Burgess  ? 
Mr.  BuBGESS.  We  had  nothing  last  year  appropriated  specificaJly^ 
for  thispurpose. 

Mr,  Eldbibge.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  very  close  cooperation 
between  the  engineering  organizations  of  the  country  and  the  Bureaus 
of  Standards  on  this  line  of  work.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society  and  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers 
requested  the  American  Automobile  Association  to  join  with  them 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  a  headlijght  specification,  and  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  various  lines  of  activity  thitt  are  being  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  There  is  very  close  cooperation, 
between  the  various  engineering  organizations  and  the  industry  in 
this  line  of  work.  So  that  we  are  not  selfish  in  this.  We  feel  that 
there  is  a  close  cooperation  between  the  manufacturers,  the  engi- 
neering societies,  ana  the  users  of  the  coimtrv  in  this  line  of  work. 

MtTShbeve.  This  item  covers  a  broad  field,  ''For  the  promotion 
of  economy  and  efi^cienc^  in  automotive  transportation  by  land  and 
by  air  through  investigations, "  etc.  Does  it  have  particular  reference 
to  airplanes  f 

Mr.  Eldri2>ge.  Of  ^course  our  organization  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  airplanes,  but  anything  that  is  done  to*  improve  the 
efiiciency  ot  the  gas  engine  affects  all  the  users  of  the  nighways, 
the  15,000,000  motorists  of  the  country,  especially  on  carburetors 
and  ignition  systems,  and  anything  affecting  the  economy  of  operation 
in  the  automobile  engines. 

Mr.  Sh&bve.  And  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  receiving  the  hearty^ 
cooperation  of  all  the  various  organizations,  engineers  and  otherwise^ 
affecting  the  automotive  industry.     Is  that  so  ? 
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Mr.  Eldridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  you  are  all  deeply  interested  in  this  appropria- 
tion, I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Eldridge.  Very  much  so,  especially  the  users  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anythng  lurther  ? 
Mr.  Eldridge.  No,  sir. 

BENEFITS  TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARS,   ENGINEERS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Drake.  May  I  add  a  word  supplementing  that?  I  think  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the  automotive  industry,  the 
manufacturers  of  motor  cars  as  well  as  the  ei^gineers.  have  recoe- 
nized  their  responsibihty  to  the  public,  as  exhibited  in  their  attitude 
toward  and  support  of  the  bureau,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
safety  in  its  application  to  motor-car  construction,  and  that  they 
have  spent  great  sums  of  money  themselves  independently  of  any 
cooperation  with  the  bureau  in  these  matters  of  brake  linii^  and 
power  nlant  investigations,  etc. 

Mr.  Oliver.  This  requires  a  very  large  field  of  work,  and  why  do 
you  think  that  an  increase  in  this  appropriation  is  now  necessary? 
The  bureau  would  be  unable,  perhaps,  to  do  all  the  work  that  is 
urgently  needed,  and  it  is  intended  with  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  extend  the  work  that  they  are  now  doing  into  new  n^ds. 
or  simply  to  do  a  little  more  intense  work  along  the  same  lines  that 
they  have  been  studying? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  bureau  is  called  upon  to  do  certain  general  work 
in  connection  with  this  subject  that  can  not  be  done  by  these  outside 
organizations,  llie  best  answer  I  could  give  you  to  the  question  is 
that,  in  view  of  its  great  importance,  there  is  now  an  active  plan 
.  under  way  to  larj^ely  increase  the  amoimt  of  work  and  the  amount 
of  money  devoted  to  it  on  the  part  of  all  the  industries  concerned. 
ThiB  extent  to  which  that  can  be  apphed  to  this  work  depends  up<m 
the  amoimt,  any  small  amoimt  already  asked  for  and  the  supple- 
mental amoimt  of  S15;000  that  can  De  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Mr.  Olxveb.  Why  could  not  this  work  be  done  on  the  outside) 

Mr.  Drake.  For  this  reason,  that  a  good  amount  of  it  is  already 
done  outside,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  centralized  technical 
institution  to  take  the  lead  in  and  collaborate  the  efforts  of  all  of 
these  private  laboratories  and  investigations.  Otherwise,  the  work 
and  the  results  of  these  various  agencies,  due  in  some  cases  to  the 
existence  of  competition 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  right  there,  the  competition 
is  so  sharp  between  them  at  this  time,  and  since  tne  different  oom- 
panies  maintain  separate  laboratories  of  their  own  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  we  might  be  expend- 
ing money  imwisely  if  we  appropriated  too  largely  for  tiie  purpose. 

Mr.  Drake.  No;  I  can  tell  vou  from  first-hand  and  recent  exper- 
ience on  that  subject  that  sucn  is  not  the  case.  In  connection  with 
this  $15,000  that  is  asked,  we  have  asked  for  a  supplemental  estimate, 
which  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  just  informed  ms 
has  been  allowed  and  sent  up.  and  it  is  basra  upon  this  propositioD. 
The  automotive  interests,  tne  American  Automobile  Assodataon 
represented  by  Mr.  Eldridge,  t^e  Society  of  Automotive  £i^;m 
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the  Army^  the  Navy ,  and  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics  have  participated  in  this  work  and  this  effort.  They 
are  now  being  called  together,  and  those  who  have  already  come  in, 
and  the  manufacturers  who  have  been  asked  to  participate  have 
signified  their  entire  willingness  to  supplement  tne  work  of  the 
bureau  to  a  very  large  extent,  many  times  the  appropriation  that  is 
asked  for  here;  and  the  engineers  nave  definitely  undertaken,  and 
^U  no  doubt  succeed  because  their  efforts  are  supported  by  the 
manufacturers,  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  certain  general 
investigations  carried  on  by  the  large  private  laboratories  snail  be 
correlated  through  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  so  that  those  things 
shall  be  given  to  the  general  public. 

The  directing  control  and  collaboration  of  these  efforts  can  only 
be  done  through  a  Government  institution,  and  the  results  of  their 
efforts  will  not  be  given  to  the  public,  but  will  be  retained  largely 
for  private  benefits  unless  there  is  brought  about  such  a  situation. 
There  is  every  assurance  on  the  part  of  these  men  that  that  will  result 
if  Congress  will  appropriate  this  amount. 

Mr.  Oltvbr.  You  have  just  referred  to  the  intense  rivalry  between 
manufacturers.  You  find  that  they  are  constantly  claiming  that 
their  car  has  an  advantage  over  any  other  car.  There  is  nothing  in 
their  claims  that  are  set  forth  to  the  public  who  are  asked  to  Duy 
that  would  indicate  that  they  are  willing  at  any  time  to  stand  and 
be  content  with  any  standard  that  the  bureau  may  announce,  but  they 
are  constantly  annoimcing  that  theirs  is  far  better  than  any  other  car. 
If  that  be  true,  what  proof  have  we  that  all  of  the  auto  industry  are 
not  exhibitii^  in  good  faith  the  work  of  this  bureau  which  you  are  now 
asking  us  to  extend,  and  that  the  public  is  really  getting  the  benefit 
of  it? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  lines  of  investigation  that  have  been  pursued  in 
the  past  by  the  Bureau  of  Stimdanb,  and  that  are  now  being  pursued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  are  not  those  that  enter  into  the  com- 
petitive features  of  automobiles.  You  must,  of  course,  take  not  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  great  competitive  iadustry,  in  the  way  of  advertising 
and  sales  arguments  a  great  many  things  are  said  about  the  excellence 
of  the  individual  product. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Axe  they  not  really  discounting  the  very  work  you 
are  doing  1 

Mr.  Dbak£.  Not  at  all.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  competition 
and  salesmanship.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fundamental  things 
i?ehich  they  are  ^  aiming  to  accompUsh,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
and  to  a  large  extent  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  pooling  of 
efforts  that  do  not  appear  necessary  in  any  sales  armment. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  think  that  the  private  laboratories  main- 
tained by,  say,  the  General  Motors  or  the  Packard  Co.,  are  going  to 
give  to  tne  Bureau  of  Standards  secrets  tJiat  they  may  have  wonced 
out  in  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  may  give  them  to  the 
general  auto  industry  ? 

Mr.  Dbakb.  Yes;  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  OuvsB.  That  is  the  thought  that  I  had,  to  what  extent  would 
tbe  Bureau  of  Standards  be  able  to  obtain  from  these  private  labora- 
tories information  which  they  regard  as  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
which  will  enable  them  to  manufacture  a  car  far  superior  to  that  of 
bheir  competitors. 
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Mr.  Drake.  Let  me  answer  that  in  dollars,  if  you  will.  Perhus 
that  would  be  the  best  illustration.  I  have  not  the  sUghteBt  douot 
but  that,  measured  in  dollars,  the  total  results  available  to  the  public 
through  the  allowance  of  this  total  of  $30,000,  and  to  which  would 
be  contributed  time  and  money  from  th^  private  manufacturars, 
would  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $250,000  of  the  Crovem- 
ment's  monejr  spent  on  similar  investigations.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  of  that,  because  I  have  been  myself  in  the  automotive 
business,  and  have  followed  it  for  many  years,  and  know  these  men 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  public  good.  They  derive  the 
benefits  from  tnese  things,  and  they  are  largely  subjects  of  research, 
in  which  there  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to. deprive  the  pubhc 
of  the  results.  When  you  get  into  the  other  field  of  competition, 
the  competitive  features  of  cars,  in  which  these  manufacturers  would 
not  be  willing  to  ^ve  the  Bureau  of  Standards  or  the  public  tiie 
benefit,  you  would  have  to  measure  them  in  millions  of  dollars  spent 
for  experiment  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  the  appropriation  of  $30,000,  including  the  sup* 

{>lemental  estimate,  if  made  available,  would  result  in  work  of  not 
ess  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Here  is  the  thought  I  had.  If  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards felt  authorized  to  publish  ^r  the  use  of  the  public  information 
that  would  show  what  tne  companies  had  adopted  as  their  standards, 
which  they  felt  sufficient,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  give  information 
as  to  expensive  methods  that  are  employed  by  other  conipanies,  that 
are  adopting,  that  would  be  dangerous,  then  I  can  realize  that  per- 
haps this  information  mi^ht  be  of  very  much  more  value. 

Mr.  Drake.  Certain  pnases  of  it  are  directly  calculated  to  be  used 
in  that  way.  Of  coiu*se,  it  must  be  exercised  with « a  great  deal  of 
care  in  not  furnishing  to  certain  companies  the  results  of  tests  of 
plans  and  methods  that  they  themselves  are  iising  and  none  of  the 
others  are  using  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  those  companies  to  adver- 
tise it  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  companies  who  have  not 
adopted  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  the  bureau  has  done  a  wonderful  work  along 
this  Une. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  work,  tdr.  Secretary,  is  general  in  its  character, 
as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  ^so  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  f 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Shreve.  Th^e  are  no  favorites  t 

Mr.  Drake.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  no  speical  investigations  made  for  private  con- 
cerns of  patents,  for  instance,  that  they  control  themselves  ! 

Mr.  Drake.  Except  on  the  understanding  that  the  public  dull 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  easy  enoudi  to  prove 
anything  by  the  ips^  dixit  answer.  The  test  is  wheui^'  or  not 
he  can  submit  concrete  proof,  showing  ihat  the  work  of  the  biireaa  is 
utilized  in  that  way,  and  that  the  public  are  netting  the  beaefit. 
I  can  not  believe  that  an  affirmative  answer  of  "Yes"  or  '^No"  to  a 
question  such  as  the  chairman  has  asked  would  necessanly  stimulate 
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<;onfidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  they  really  were  being  b<jne- 
fited  just  in  the  wajr  that  the  answer  would  indicate  that  naturally 
they  were,  and  that  is  why  I  have  wanted  some  concrete  evidence  of 
exactly  wnat  the  benefits  to  the  public  were  through  this  work,  and 
"which  the  different  auto  industries  were  adopting  and  giving  to  the 
public. 

COOPBRATION   IN   CARRTINO   ON   WORK. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  proposed  section  of  the  bill  to  be  found  on  page 
282  looks  as  though  it  were  the  inauguration  of  a  new  activity.  As 
A  matter  of  fact,  however,  your  bureau  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  experimental  work  along  the  lines  covered  by  this  proposed 
section? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  activity,  of  course,  started  during  the  war 
period. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Will  you  state  what  your  bureau  has.  done  in  that 
regard  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Those  activities  have  been  handled  practically 
entirely  from  military  fimds,  or  very  largely  so.  We  have  also  been 
Aided  m  the  past  year  by  the  Automotive  Cjhwnber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Petroleiun  Institute,  which  organizations  have  stationed  men  at 
tiie  bureau  for  active  work.  I  think  they  have  contributed  in  all 
•something  like  $25,000.  The  bureau,  of  course,  does  not  take  title 
that  money.  It  is  in  that  sense  a  cooperative  investigation  in  which 
they  have  taken  part.  The  bureau  hmalso  allotted  from  the  Indus- 
trial Research  Fund  a  small  amoimt  for  this  current  year.  We  have 
allotted  S19,000  to  help  out  in  certain  of  tliose  problems.  The  bureau 
^has  eauipment  inherited  from  military  appropriations  amounting  to 
sometning  over  $200,000  in  value,  much  of  which  is  absolutely  unique 
in  tlie  world.  It  does  not  exist  anywhere  else.  It  was  primanly 
<lesimed  for  military  purposes  in  connection  with  Uieir  work;  but  the 
problem  is  a  commercial  and  industrial  one,  in  addition  to  being  a 
jnilitaiy  one,  and,  therefore,  that  equipment  is  available  for  use. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  have  been  using  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  been  using  it  mainly  By  trans*-* 
f  er  of  ifunds.    As  I  have  said,  in  the  early  part  of  my  hearmg,  our 
funds  from  military  sources  during  the  war  were  very  large,  but 
they  have  been  gradually  petering  out,  and  this  year    they  have 
gotten  down  to  a  relatively  small  amoimt. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  I  understand  that  the  automotive  interests  have 
paid  an  amount  equivalent  to  about  $25,000  to  experts  who  have 
cooperated  and  worked  with  your  experts  on  this  proolem  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  correct.  That  was  done  oy  the  automotive 
a.nd  petroleum  interests  together. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  your  employees  and 
of  the  employees  of  the  automotive  and  petroleum  interests,  some 
Government  reports  have  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  The  reports  have  come  out  as  Bureau  of 
Standards  reports.  In  certain  cases  there  have  been  reports  for  the 
military  departments  and  for  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aeronautics. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  the  $25,000  that  Mr.  Tinkham  refers  to  directly 
contributed  to  yoiu*  bureau  1 
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Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  the  Bureau  of  Standftida  can  receiTe  no 
f  onds.  but  those  men  were  in  the  employ  of  the  National  Auto  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  of  the  Petroleum  Institute  and  thej  worked 
side  by  side  in  the  same  laboratory  with  our  men. 

Mr.  OmFFm.  Ihey  came  in  and  woriced  in  your  laboratory  ! 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  Did  they  work  imder  your  direction  f 

Mr.  BcTROESS.  Yes,  su*;  absolutely.  They  worked  as  agroup  or 
imit  with  Bureau  of  Standards  men  under  our  direction.  They  have 
no  independent  existence  at  all.  These  societies  say  to  us,  '^  we  are 
interested  in  this  problem,  and  We  want  to  expend  $25,000  on  it." 
Thev  hire  the  men. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  other  words,  your  funds  were  not  sufficient,  in 
their  opinion,  to  cover  the  expenditure  necessary  to  produce  the 
results  that  were  desirable  and  that  could  be  obtained  by  this 
cooperation  ?  - 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  You  would  have  arrived  at  this  result  if  you  had 
had  more  time,  would  you  not?  I  suppose  that  time  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  That  would  be  true  in  a  sense;  but  this  problem 
required  the  active  cooperation  of  a  group  of  men,  and  the  result 
could  not  be  effected  if  we  did  not  have  the  actual  groups  available. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  Those  are  the  only  two  industries  that  have  been 
assisting  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  the  two  organizations. 

BBSULTB  FBOM   INYSSTIQATIONS. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  might  state  what  has  been  the  net  result  of 
this  experimentation  up  to  date.  What  have  you  accomplished  id 
the  way  of  a  specific  advance  along  the  lines  of  that  investigation  f 

Mr.  BuBGESs.  I  should  say  that  the  net  result  is  shown  by  this 
list  of  publications  which  I  have  here.  It  covers  a  considerable 
number  of  items  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Aeronautics,  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
and  publications  ixt  the  technical  press,  AU  of  the  work  has  been 
made  available. 

AXTTOMATtC   POWBR   PLANT  PBOJEC1B   PUBLICATION& 

Technical  reports  of  results  of  automotive  researches  at  the  Bureau  of  StaDdards 
to  date. 

'' Radiators  for  aircraft  engines. "     T211. 

"Oscillograph  measurements  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  current  and  'voltage 
in  the  battery  circuit  of  automobiles. "     T186. 

"Synopsis  of  aeronautic  radiator  investigations  for  the  years  1917  mad  191$." 
(N.  A.  C.  A.  43.) 

"  The  altitude  laboratory  for  the  testing  of  aircraft  engines.  *'     (N.  A.  C.  A.  44. 

"Effect  of  compression  ratio,  pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity  on  powr: 
Part  I.  Variation  of  horsepower  with  altitude  and  compresajoo  ratio.     Fart  - 
II.  Value  of  supercharging.     Part  III.  Variation  of  honepowcr  with  tem- 
perature.    Part  IV.  Influence  x)f  water  injection  on  engine  perfomiance.'* 
(N.  A.  C.  A.  45.) 

** Study  of  airplane  engine  tests."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  46.) 
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"Power  characteristics  of  fuels  for  aircraft  engines:  Part  I.  Power  characteris- 
tics of  aviation  gasoline.  Part  II.  Power  characteristics  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo  gasolines.  Part  III.  Power  characteristics  of  20  per  cent  benzol 
mixtures. "  (N.  A.  C.  A.  47.) 
"Carbureting  conditions  characteristic  of  aircraft  engines."  (N.  A.  C.  A.  48.) 
'Metering  characteristics  of  carburetors:  Part  I.  Description  of  carburetor  test 

giant.     Part  II.  Discharge  characteristics  of  fuel  metering  nozzles  in  car* 
uretors.     Part  III.  Characteristics  of  air  flow  in  carburetors.     Part  IV» 
Effects  of  pulsating  air  flow  in  carburetors.     Part  V.  Natural  metering- 
characteristics  of  carburetors.     Part  VI.  Control  of  carburetor  metering: 
characteristics  for  aircraft  service."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  49.) 
Spark  plug  defects  and  tests:  Part  I.  Causes  of  failure  of  spark  plugs.     Part  II.. 
Gas  leakage  in  spark  plugs.     Part  III.  Methods  for  tests  of  spark  plugs." 
(N.  A.  C.  A.  61.) 
' '  Temperatures  in  spark  plugs  having  brass  and  steel  shells. "     (N.  A.  C.  A.  52.) 
"Properties  and  preparation  of  ceremic  insulators  for  spark  plugs:  Part  I» 
Methods  of  measuring  resistance  of  insulators  at  high  temperatures.  Part 
II.  Electrical  resistance  of  various  insulating  materials  at  high  tempera- 
tures.    Part  III.  Preparation  and  composition  of  ceramic  bodies  for  spark- 
plug insulators    Part  IV.   Cements  for  spark-plug    electrodes."     (N.  A^ 
C.  A.  3.) 
""Effect  of  pressure  and  temperature  on  the  sparking  voltage."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  54.) 
"Heat  energy  of  various  ignition  sparks:  rart  I.  Method  of  measuring  heat 
energy  of  ignition  sparks.     Part  II.  Measuring  of  heat  energy  per  spark  of 
various  ignition  systems."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  56.) 
"The  subsidiary  cap  as  a  means  for  improving  ignition."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  57.) 
"Characteristics  of  high-tension  magnetos:  Part  I.  Operation  cycles  of  jump 
spark  ignition  systems.     Part  II.  Transformation  ratio  and  coupling  in  high- 
tension  magnetos."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  58.) 
"General  analysis  of  airplane  radiator  problems."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  59.) 
"General  discussion  of  test  methods  for  radiators."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  60.) 
"Head  resistance  due  to  radiators:  Part  I.  Head  resistance  of  radiator  cores* 
Part  II.  Preliminary  report  on  resistance  due  to  nose  radiator.  Part  III. 
Effect  of  streamline  casing  for  free-air  radiators."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  61.) 
"Effect  of  altitude  on  radiator  performance."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  62.) 
"Results  of  tests  on  radiators  for  aircraft  engines:  Part  I.  Heat  dissipation  of 

radiators.     Part  II.  Water  flow  through  radiators."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  63.) 
"Effect  of  nature  of  cooling  surface  on  radiator  performance."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  87.)' 
"Pressure  drop  in  radiator  tubes."    "(N.  A.  C.  A.  88.) 
"Comparison  of  alcogas  aviation  fuel  with  export  aviation  fuel."     (N.  A.  C» 

A.  89.) 
"Comparison  of  Hector  fuel  with  export  aviation  gasoline."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  90.) 
"Performance  of  a  Liberty  12  airplane  engine."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  102.) 
"Performance  of  a  300-horsepower  Hispano  Suiza  airplane  engine."     (N.  A^ 

C.  A.  103.) 
"Turbulence  in  the  air  tubes  of  radiators  for  aircraft  engines."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  106.V 
"A  high-speed  engine  pressure  indicator  of  the  balanced  diaphragm  type. 

(N.  A.  C.  A.  107.) 
"Some  factors  of  airplane  engine  performance."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  108.) 
"  Simplified  magneto  mathematics."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  123.) 

"  Performance  of  Maybach  300-horsepower  airplane  engine."  (N.  A.  C.  A.  134.^ 
"Performance  of  B.  M.  W.  185-hor8epower  airplane  engine."  (N.  A.  C.  A.  135.) 
"  Increase  in  maximutn  pressures  produced  by  preignition  in  internal-combustioni 

engines."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  14.) 
"Variable-speed  fan  dynamometer."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  26.) 
"Instrument  for  measuring  engine  clearance  volumes."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  27.) 
"Causes  of  cracking  of  ignition  cable."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  32.) 
"High-thermal  efficiency  in  airplane  service."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  39.) 
"Airplane  crashes:  Engine  troubles;  a  possible  explanation."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  55.> 
"Operation  and  care  of  batteries."     C92. 

"A  study  of  the  deterioration  of  nickel  spark  plug  electrodes  in  service."     T143. 
"Cadmium  electrode  for  storage-battery  testing."    T146. 
"Estimation  of  nitrates  and  hitrites  in  battery  acid."     T149. 
"Cements  for  spark-plug  electrodes."     T156. 

"The  mathematical  theory  of  induced  voltage  in  the  high-tension  magneto."* 
S424. 
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''Methods  of  measuring  conductivity  of  insulating  materials  at  high  tempera- 
tures."    (Jour.  Wash.  Academy  Sci.) 
'^'Ignition  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards."     (Automotive  Industries.) 
'^^  Deterioration  of  nickel  spark-plug  terminals  in  service."     (Bull.  152,  Am.  Inst 

Min.  and  Metal.  £ng.     Same  as  T143.) 
''^  The  design  of  cooling  surface  for  air-cooled  engines."     (Automotive  Industries.' 
'*  Flying  an  airplane  engine  on  the  ground."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"The  velocity  of  flame  propagation  in  engine  cylinders."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"Fuel  economy  of  automotive  engines."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"Dilution  of  engine  lubricants  by  fuel."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 

Monel  metal  for  engine  valves."     (Automotive  Industries;  Aerial  A^e.) 

Preignition  and  spark  plugs."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
'"  Motor  Transport  Corps  spark-plug  specifications."     (S.  A.  £.  Jour.) 
"Intake  manifold  temperatures  and  fuel  economv."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"Design  factors  for  airplane  radiators."     (S.  A.  £.  Jour.) 

"Possible  fuel  savings  in  automotive  engines."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.;  Sci.  Monthly.; 
"Instantaneous  current  and  voltage  values  in  a  battery."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.)* 
"  R^um^  of  Bureau  of  Standards  fuel  study."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"Compression  ratio  and  thermal  efficiencv  of  airplane  engines."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour. 
"Elements  of  automobile  fuel  economy.'^'     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.;  Automotive  Indus- 
tries.) 
"Radiators  for  aircraft  engines."     (Jour.  Wash.  Academv  Sci.;  S.  A.  E.  Jour.r 
"  Developing  method  for  testing  brake  linings."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
"A  constant-pressure  bomb."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  168.) 
"Notes  on  the  effect  of  electrode  temperature  on  the  sparking  voltage  <^  short 

spark  gaps."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  179.) 
"Correcting  engine   horsepower   measurements   to  a  standard   temperature." 

(N.  A.  C.  A.  — .) 
"Effect  of  spark  character  on  flame  velocity."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  — .) 
"Relation  of  air-fuel  ratio  to  engine  performance."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  — ,) 

Background  of  detonation."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  93.) 

Use  of  multiplied  pressures  for  automatic  altitude  adjustment."     (N..A.  C.  A. 
108.) 

Arithmetic  of  distribution."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  162.) 

Method  of  determining  the  dew  points  of  air-fuel  mixtures." 

Reclamation  of  used  lubricating  oils."     LC3. 

Preliminary  report  on  antifreeze."     LC28. 
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"Solutions  for  automobile  radiators.^' 

"Carburetor  adjustment  for  alcohol,  and  alcohol-gasoline  blends." 

"Notes  on  benzol-gasoline  mixtures  for  automobile  fuels." 

"Fire  and  explosion  hazard  in  filtering  gasoline." 

"Gasoline  improvers." 
Relative  performance  of  motor  transportation."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 
Testing  fuels  for  high-compression  engines."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 

"Economic  motor  fuel  volatility."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 

''*  Glucose  as  an  anti-freeze  solution."     (Auto.  Ind.) 

"Automobile  headlighting  equipment."     (Auto.  Ind.) 

"Fuel  requirements  of  internal-combustion  engines."     (Jour.  Ind.  Eng.  Chetn. 

"An  investigation  of  some  heavy-duty  truck  drive  axles."     (S.  A.  £.  Jourj 

"  Note  on  the  relation  between  the  traffic  cap>acity  of  highways  and  the  effective- 
ness of  vehicle  brakes."     (Auto.  Ind.) 

"  Decelerometer  for  testing  brakes."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 

"A  description  of  decelerometers."     (Auto.  Ind.) 

"Tests  of  brake  performance."     (S.  A.  E.  Jour.) 

"  Bureau  of  Standards  improves  brake  lining  test  apparatus."     (Auto.  Ind.) 

"Service  tests  of  lubricants  in  automotive  engines."     (Am.  Petr.  Inst.) 

Mr.  AcKBRBiAN.  Would  you  welcome  assistance  from  other  line 
of  industry,  or  collateral  industries,  in  order  to  expedite  beneficens 
results  to  the  people  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  BtTRQEss.  Yes,  sir.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  in  any  industhal 
problem  the  industries  themselves  should  bear  the  brunt  <rf  the 
expense.  The  automotive  industry  and  the  petroleum  industry  are 
•expending  lai^e  sums  of  money  on  these  problems.  There  are  certain 
of  those  i)roblems  that  can  be  best  hanoled  by  a  centnd  laboratorr. 
l>ut  even  in  those  cases,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  for  all  interests 
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concerned  to  show  their  earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  work  by  a 
contribution  of  funds.  They  can  not  make  those  contributions 
directly  to  the  bureau,  but  they  can  make  the  money  available 
througn  personnel 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  paper  you  have  just  referred  to  contains  a 
summary  of  a  number  of  publications,  or  quite  a  large  number  of 
publications.     Do  you  charge  for  these  publications  ? 

Mr.  BtTRGESs.  They  are  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  are  put  on  sale  through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The 
reports  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  are 
distributed  through  that  committee  and  again  through  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  A  great  many  of  tnem  are  also  circulated  in 
mimeograph  form,  and,  again,  a  great  many  of  them,  or  practically 
all  of  them,  are  reprinted  m  the  technical  press. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  paper  seems  to  indicate  considerable  activity 
in  this  J)articular  section  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Most  emphatically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  provision  on  page  282  of  the  bill  would  seem, 
then,  to  provide  simply  for  a  more  intensive  study  of  questions  that 
you  have  heretofore  considered. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  any  more  intensive. 
The  investigations  were  not  carried  on  imder  the  military  appropria- 
tions as  much  as  formerlv,  because  we  have  not  had  the  funds  avail- 
able. This  kind  of  problem  is  becoming  more  of  a  civilian  problem 
than  a  military  problem  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  not  the  granting  of  this  provision  bring  about 
a  more  intensive  study? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Perhaps  we  are  using  the  word  ''intensive"  in  a 
different  sense.  This  appropriation  would  permit  us  to  carry  it  on. 
If  we  do  not  get  the  appropriation,  and  the  military  funds  decrease, 
we  will  have  to  greatly  curtail  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  that,  I  presume,  you  mean  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  that  is  now  under  way  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  will  not  enable  you  to  engage  in  other  studies  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  the  program  we  have  under  way  at 
the  present  time  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  without  considering  any 
new  problems.  It  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  carry  it  on  to  completion.  There  are  problems  coming  up  every 
day,  and  we  must  turn  some  of  them  down.  For  example,  the 
brake-lining  investigations  calls  for  a  much  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation than  we  are  able  to  make.  The  lubrication  problem  is  also  a 
very  important  one. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  appropriation  may  be  summarized  as  a  carry- 
on  appropriation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  it  substitutes,  in  part,  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  military. 

reclassification. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  various  items  in  the  biij, 
and  you  will  find  the  first  item  on  page  242.  You  might  briefly 
state,  if  you  will,  what  system  obtained  over  in  your  oureau  in 
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making  the  reclassification  of  employees.  Suppose  you  state  hov 
you  arrived  at  the  various  grades  and  classes  in  wnich  your  employees 
were  placed. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  took  the  basic  law  and  applied  it  to  each  posi- 
tion in  the  bureau.  We  appointed  a  committee  to  allocate  the 
positions  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  When  we  did  that  we  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  department  through  the  classification  board.  Then 
the  classification  board  came  out  to  the  bureau  and  went  over  each 
particular  job.  I  would  say  that  they  spent  an  average  of  five  min- 
utes on  each  job  in  the  bureau  and  the  work  was  very  carefully  done. 
We  did  not  agree  with  them  in  all  cases.  Frankly,  their  tendencv 
was,  and  perhaps  properlv  so,  to  be  a  little  more  severe  than  we 
were  in  making  the  classincations.  I  think  that  the  result  is  sati^ 
factorv  to  the  Dureau  personnel  in  general.  We  did  have  about  ?(• 
appeals  from  the  final  allocations  and  they  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  department  and  by  the  board  again,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  board  the  second  time. 

Of  those  70  appeals  the  biu-eau  indorsed  about  one-half,  or  somo 
86  in  all. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  balance  are  still  pending? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  imderstand  that  those  appeals  are  practically  over 
with.  They  will  not  change  very  materially  the  figures  m  liie 
Budget  here. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  explain  what  items  make  up  the  increase 
in  this  estimate  of  $500,000  for  1025  as  against  your  current  appro- 
priation of  $396,500. 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $396,500. 
#w  shown  in  the  comparative  table  in  the  subcommittee  print  of  the 
hill,  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  appropriated  for  salane^ 
for  these  positions  in  1924  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  S240  bonus 
was  appropriated  for  in  a  separate  act.  The  amount  of  such  bontt> 
appUcaole  to  this  paragrapn  is  $66,080,  so  that  the  actual  totiJ 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $462,580.  The  amount  esti- 
mated for  1925;  $500,000,  is  only  $45,960  in  excess  of  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  for  the  ciurent  year,  and  this  difference  i? 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  increases  occasioned  by  reclassification 
of  salaries  as  provided  by  the  law.  There  is  a  net  decrease  of  $9.9m> 
in  the  statutory  positions.  That  would  accoimt  for  a  decrease  in 
the  personnel  of  eight  statutory  employees. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  actually  means  a  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  a  decrease  of  eight  statutory  positions.  It 
looks  like  a  large  increase,  but  it  is  really  a  decrease. 

SALARIES,  PUBLICATIONS,  1923. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  preptred 
for  publication  in  1923: 

"Theory,  construction,  and  use  of  the  photometric  integrating  sphat.'* 
(S.  P.  447.) 

"Standards  of  quality."     (Ingeniera  Intemacional.) 

"Bureau  of  Standards."  (Brazilian  American  Proc;  Amer.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Sao  Paulo.) 

"  Department  of  Commerce."     (Brazilian  American.) 

"General  impressions  of  Brazilian  business."     (Chem.  and  Met.) 
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"Presidential  address,  The  trend  of  standardization."     (Am.  Soc.  for  Test. 
Nfaterials.) 

"Annual  table  of  constants,  preface  to  section  on  engineering  and  metallurgy." 

"Standardization  and  research."     (Amer.  Mining  Cong.) 

'*  The  origin  of  spectra."     (Chemical  Catalog  Col.,  New  York,  Monograph  of 
The  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.) 

*•  The  alchemist."     (Rochester  Sec.  Opt.  Soc.  Amer.  and  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  at 
Wash.  Philo.  Soc.) 

**Some  observations  on  the  transformation  of  thermal  radiation  into  electric 
current  in  molybedenite."     (Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.;  Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

"Recent   measurements   of   stellar    and    planetary    radiation."     (Opt.    Soc. 
Coznmitt^e  Report,  Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

*  *  Thermocouple  measurements  of  stellar  and  planetary  radiation."  (Opt.  Soc. ; 
Popular  Astronomy.) 

"  Interference  measurements  of  secondary  standards  in  the  iron  arc  spectrum." 
(Aixier.  Astronomical  Soc.) 

"Spectral  regularities  in  the  arc  spectra  of  chromium  and  molybdenum." 
(Amer.  Astronomical  Soc;  Philosophical  Soc.  Wash.) 

*' Practical  spectrographic  analysis."     (Amer.  Inst.  Min.  and  Metall.  Eng.) 

"  False  spectra  from  diffraction  gratings."     (J.  C.  S.  A.) 

**  Series  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  chromium."     (Science.) 

"  Regularities  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  iron."     (Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.) 

"  Regularities  in  the  arc  spectrum  of  titanium."     (Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.) 

"  Bibliography  of  scientific  literature  relating  to  helium." 

"The  Aberrations  of  photographic  lenses."     (Wash.  Philosophical  Soc.) 

**  Thermocouple  measurements  of  steUar  and  planetary  radiation."  (Philo- 
sophical Soc.  of  Wash.) 

"Some  new  photoelectrical  and  thermoelectrical  properties  of  molybdenite." 
[Ainer.  Phy.  Soc.) 

**  Further  measurements  of  stellar  temperatures  and  planetary  radiation." 
[Philosophical  Soc.  of  Wash.) 

SALABIES,    WORK     COMPLETED,    1023. 

The  stautory  staff  of  the  bureau  in  general  conduct  the  work  on  fundamental 
it&ndards,  comparators,  measuring  instruments,  methods  of  measurements  to 
urxiish  the  basis  for  the  applications  of  the  standards  and  standard  measurements 
o  8i>ecific  scientific  and  industrial  fields.  The  work  of  the  statutory  employees 
lecessarily  dovetails  into  the  work  for  which  special  funds  are  provided,  but  such 
lovetailing  is  intended  only  to  provide  the  necessary  link  between  the  funda- 
aental  standards  and  the  practical  problem  of  application. 

JSxamples  of  completed  work  are  ^iven  below. 

The  testing  of  measures  of  length,  mcluding  base-line  tapes  of  the  United  States 
geological  Survey,  manufacturers  standards  and  apparatus  of  various  knids 
equiring  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  toting  of  standards  of  mass  for  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
cxanufacturers'  standards,  and  weights  of  high  accuracy  submitted  by  manufac- 
urers. 

Investigating  the  constancy  of  weights  and  the  suitability  of  new  alloys  for  use 
a  t.he  manufacture  of  weights. 

The  routine  testing  of  weights,  totaling  6,700,  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  over 
previous  years. 

The  testing  of  time  pieces  and  the  correlation  of  results  of  such  tests. 

The  testing  of  volumetric  glassware  of  various  kinds  for  departments  of  the 
j-overnment,  manufacturers'  standards,  and  apparatus  of  high  accuracy  sub- 
mitted by  them. 

Researches  on  the  density  of  materials  for  scientific  and  technical  purposes. 

Investigation  of  the  density  of  denatured  alcohol  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
(avenue  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Research  on  the  performance  of  orifice  meters  used  in  the  commercial  measure* 
tent  of  gas  in  large  quantities. 

Routine  testing  of  gas-measuring  devices. 

Testing  materials  for  thermal  expansion  and  researches  in  this  field  on  special 
i^terials. 

Researches  in  dental  inlay  technique  to  determine  the  suitability  of  materials 
nd  processes. 

apparatus  for  precise  regulation  of  speed  of  electric  motor  devised. 
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salaries:  indorsements,  1023. 

The  Tracy  Hospital;  Tracy,  Minn.:  Requests  standard  clinical  thennomet'- 
from  bureau  to  cheek  similar  thermometers  purchased.  '*  We  have  since  the  wr 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  fever  thermometers  that  we^ 
accurate." 

Berkeley  astronomical  department,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
'*The  bureau  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  combioation  ' 
research  and  advanced  instruction  for  younger  men." 

APPARATUS,    MACfflNERY,   TOOLS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  on  page  245,  '* For  apparatus,  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  appliances  used  in  connection  with  buildings  o: 
work  of  the  bureau,  laboratory  supplies,  etc.,  $72,000."  Your  ctit- 
rent  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  875,000.  There  is  a  reducti»»!i 
in  that  item  of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Does  that  come  about  by  reason  of  the  reclassifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  parsonnel  on  that  fund. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  for  repairs  and  necessary  alterati*»> 
to  buildino^s  is  omitted,  the  appropriation  for  this  item  having  l>e<*r. 
transferred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  IV- 
partment  buildings.  I  understand  that  you  are  doing  your  repdir 
work  largely  at  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

FUEL,   UGHT,   AND   POWER. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  for  fuel  for  heat,  light,  and  pover 
office  expenses,  stationery,  books  and  periodicals,  etc.  Your  cumr/ 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $48,000,  and  for  1925  you  are  askir.: 
$45,500. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  an  appropriation  that  we  have  to  figure  verv 
closely  on. 

GRADING,    CONSTRUCTION    OF    ROADS   AND    WAJLKS,    KTC, 

Mr.  wShreve.  The  next  item  is  on  page  249,  '*For  grading,  cod- 
struction  of  roads  and  walks,*'  etc.  Your  current  appropriation  f*-: 
this  purpose  is  $10,000,  and  for  1925  you  are  estimating  $11,460. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  increase  is  simply  on  account  of  the  reela^ 
fication  of  personnel. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  STRUCTURAL  MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  continuation  of  the  investigation  of  strQctuni 
materials,  your  estimate  is  $240,000,  as  against  your  current  appro- 
priation  of  $195,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  two  major  items  involved  there,  on? 
being  cement  and  the  other  the  building  and  housing.  The  last  :> 
becoming  a  very  valuable  line  of  work  for  the  public.  It  is  one  of  tbf 
most  exceUent  activities  that  we  carry  on  from  the  point  of  view  uf 
aiding  the  public  in  house*building  work.  This  is  one  of  the  Ixu>^* 
effective  appropriations  we  have  ever  had. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  Are  contractors  availing  themselves  of  it  to  any 
3xtont  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  I  said  this  morning,  this  little 
brochure  on  *'  How  to  Own  Your  Home  "  has  been  very  popular.  One 
lundred  thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold  to  the  public  m  one  week. 

HOUSING   PROBLEM. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  wish  you  would  state  just  what  your  bureau  did 
ast  year  in  relation  to  the  housing  problem. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  be  glad  to  make  that  statement.  This  work 
n  connection  with  the  building  of  houses  is  carried  on  under  an  act 
)f  Congress  adopted  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  which,  I 
relieve;  was  introduced  and  sponsored  bv  Kepresentative  Tinkham. 
The  work  of  this  division  aims  to  reach  back  into  the  industry  con- 
jerned  with  housing,  or  the  construction  industries,  so  as  to  react 
n  its  benefits  upon  the  consumers  or  home  owners,  as  well  as  upon 
he  industries  tnemselves.  It  is  carried  on  along  three  principal 
ines:  First,  through  statistics,  and  studies  in  economics,  technical 
tervices  for  municipalities,  and  services  to  home  owners.  I  will 
»ndeavor  to  give  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  it  here.  In  con- 
lection  with  statistics  there  is  prepared  and  furnished  to  the  public 
n  a  survey  published  by  the  department  the  basic  figures  on  building 
ictivity,  and  production  and  movement  of  building  materials  which 
umish  a  guide  to  all  concerned  in  the  construction  industry.  Retail 
)rices  of  building  materials  delivered  on  the  job,  are  also  obtained 
»ach  month  for  some  45  or  50  cities.  This  information  is  also  issued 
n  short  form  or  reproduced  in  trade  papers.  There  is  a  very  wide 
ise  made  of  this  information.  It  is  gladly  received  and  used  by 
)ublications  of  every  sort,  particularly  trade  papers  and  organs  that 
^re  interested. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  Is  there  any  policy  of  standardization  that  enters 
nto  it  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  phase  of  it  is  handled  in  cooperation  with  the 
livision  of  stmplifiea  practice.  There  is  also  the  idea  of  getting 
>asic  information  on  the  price  of  materials,  etc.  upon  which  builders 
nd  those  who  furnish  the  material  and  those  who  contemplate 
►uilding  and  are  building  may  base  their  computations. 

In  connection  with  the  technical  service  for  municipahties  the 
[ivision  has  been  devoting  itself  to  this  building  code,  and  a  plumb- 
ag  code.  The  building  code,  covering  requirements  for  small 
wellings  has  been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  of  municipali- 
ies  which  are  using  it.  Those  who  are  most  interested  and  posted 
n  its  effects,  have  estimated  that  it  will  save  not  less  then  10  per 
ent  in  the  me  of  the  structure.  Tying  that  with  the  $1,000,000,000 
r  thereabouts  of  annual  small  dwelung  construction  in  the  next 
0  years,  would  result  in  a  vast  saving  of  money  to  the  American 
eople.  I  might  illustrate  some  of  the  matters  that  are  covered 
y  saying  that  the  annual  fire  loss  due  to  defective  chimnejrs  in  this 
ountry  is  estimated  around  $15,000,000,  and  it  is  expected  that 
lirough  the  use  of  this  code  that  loss  will  be  greatly  reduced.  In 
ict  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  eliminated. 

A  number  of  other  things  enter  into  building  code  problems,  such 
s  steel  stresses  and  the  load  per  square  foot  that  is  proper  to  be 
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carried  on  floors.  In  connection  with  the  latter  item  it  is  probable. 
from  the  figures  obtained  so  far,  that  there  will  be  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000  a  year  in  connection  with  the  use  of  lighter 
floor  load  requirements. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  assisted  in  this  work  by  outside  experts  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  cooperati<ni 
on  the  part  of  the  building  trades  and  by  a  great  many  committer 
of  leading  experts.  Doctor  Gries,  who  is  one  of  the  country's  great^^st 
building  experts  and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work,  has  been 
called  out  of  the  city  for  several  days  and  was  not  able  to  be  here. 

Mr.  SiiREVE.  Do  you  have  both  formal  and  informal  meetings  J 
committees  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  meetings  frequently,  or  as  often 
as  required,  and  they  advise  the  department  upon  these  matters^ 
They  take  the  recommendations  back  to  their  groups,  who  put  them 
into  effect. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  there  any  dissemination  of  literatiire  referring 
to  facts  that  may  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  A  very  wide  dissemination.  For  instance,  the  divi- 
sion prepared  a  little  booklet,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  **How  u» 
own  your  home;*'  244,000  copies  of  this  have  been  sold  to  privni^^ 
buyers. 

These  have  been  purchased  by  individuals,  building  and  1<  i^ 
associations,  savings  banks,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  others;  the} 
bought  them  in  quantities  and  distributed  them  themselves. 

Now,  the  direct  application  of  that  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  other 
matters  handled  by  this  division.  It  is  itself  directly  calculattn! 
first  to  benefit  the  consumer,  to  stimulate  the  home  owner  or  tLr 
owning  of  homes;  then  it  reacts  back  throughout  the  whole  industrr 
in  the  way  of  better  practices,  sounder  construction,  less  expensive 
construction,  saving  of  waste.  In  fact,  elimination  of  waste  is  xht 
basic  idea  all  through  this,  and  it  has  a  very  distinct  beneficial  effo«-t 
upon  the  whole  construction  industry. 

This  division  compiles  and  issues  the  only  authoritative  lists  t'f 
retail  prices  of  building  materials  as  actually  paid  by  contract- »:5 
for  materials  delivered  on  the  job. 

ZONING    PLAN. 

Going  back  to  the  general  branches  of  the  work,  I  have  referred 
to  the  service  to  the  home  owners,  and  the  building  code,  which  i<  •  f 
service  to  municipalities  as  well  as  to  private  individuals;  I  wan:  t.- 
refer  now  to  the  zoning  proCTam.  The  division  has  devoted  i*^ 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  standard  State  zoning  enabling  a  •:. 
under  which  municipalities  may  adopt  zoning  ordinances.  In  19 2'-^ 
the  act  prepared  by  the  advisorv  committee  on  zoning  was  used  ::: 
whole  or  in  part  in  legislation  aaopted  in  11  States. 

So  you  can  see  that  has  a  very  wide  application;  there  has  been  % 
wide  extension  of  the  idea. 

Mr.  AcKERMAX.  May  I  ask  which  States  those  are  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  offhand,  but  I  will  be 
glad  to  insert  them. 

(The  names  of  the  States  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Colorado,  Florida,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Islssi. 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  Drake.  In  1921  there  were  43  zoned  municipalities;  that  is, 
municipalities  in  which  they  had  taken  hold  of  the  matter  of  building 
by  zones. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  explain,  for  the  record,  what  zoning  means  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  can  give  you  a  very  brief  description.  It  is  control 
by  law  by  the  municipality  of  the  neight  of  buildings  and  the  area 
of  the  lot  which  they  may  cover,  the  regulations  varymg  for  different 
classes  of  districts  into  which  the  municipality  is  divided.  It  is 
closely  related  to  street  layouts  and  various  other  matters  con- 
nected with  city  planning,  that  pertain  to  the  logical  growth  of  the 
city  or  municipality. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Txiat  includes  the  use  of  buildings,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  The  use;  yes.  It  is  in  the  public  mind  to  a  large 
extent,  because  it  has  been  found  necessary,  of  course,  to  apply  some 
legislative  restrictions. 

Air.  TiNKHAM.  Had  we  not  better  say  control  instead  of  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes;  I  might  substitute  that  word.  I  referred  to  the 
43  zoned  municipalities  in  1921.  To-day  there  are  220  municipalities 
which  are  zoned  in  this  manner.  The  movement  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  preparation  and  publication  by  the  division  of  a 
zoning  primer,  which  explained  the  principles  of  zoning  in  popular 
style.  More  than  45,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  sold,  and  it 
has  been  widely  reprinted. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Has  there  been  anything  done  imder  the  appropria- 
tion concerning  what  is  known  as  city  or  town  planning  otherwise 
than  under  zoning  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  work  has  pro- 
gressed. I  am  trying  to  cover  this  matter  as  fully  as  I  can  in  the 
absence  of  Doctor  Gries,  and  I  will  be  glad  before  tne  hearing  is  over 
to  furnish  some  further  information  about  it. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  elimination  of  waste  in  building,  the 
committee  on  plumbing  has  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  saving 
through  the  aooption  of  the  standard  plumbing  regulations  which 
refer  to  general  layout  of  plumbing  systems,  size  of  pipes,  type  of 
fixtures,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  of  possibly  as  much  as  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  per  fixture,  or  a  probable  saving  of  $100  per  dwelling, 
as  compared  with  the  former  plumbing  reauirements. 

The  same  saving  applies  in  many  other  directions  and,  for  instance, 
in  the  code  requirements  for  dwelling  construction,  the  thickness  of 
walls  has  been  reduced  for  a  typical  wall,  a  typical  brick  dwelling. 

The  saving  there  wiU  run  somewhere  between  $200  and  $300  for 
each  dwelling. 

If  you  take,  say,  400,000  brick  dweUinp^  to  be  built  in  the  next 
10  vears,  this  will  effect  a  saving  of  fifty  million  to  one  hundred  million 
dollars  in  that  alone. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  you  think  that  saving  will  actually  result  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  is  the  result  now  in  places  where  the  local 
authorities  have  adopted  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  original  bill,  but 
I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  practical  or  not. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  As  far  as  the  hollow  clay  tUe  and 
hollow  concrete  walh,  it  has  been  found  in  these  investigations  a 
saving  of  15  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  the  masonry  can  be  effected, 
and  that  is  being  done. 
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In  other  words,  through  the  efforts  of  the  conunittee  they  have 
pointed  out  to  the  practical  builders  that  these  things  could  l>e  done 
and  they  are  in  effect. 

Now,  what  the  total  will  roll  up  to  in  the  course  of  the  rear,  or  !»- 
years,  is  a  matter  that  one  would  almost  hestitate  to  predict :  but 
with  the  large  amount  of  money  concerned  in  the  whole  building 
industry  it  is  easy  to  say  that  it  would  run  into  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Referring  to  standardization,  has  anything  been 
done  along  that,  line? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  was  done  under  the  division  of  simplified  practice 
which  deals  with  the  industries  direct  in  connection  wim  their 
products. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Under  what  item  in  the  bill  is  there  any  expenditure 
on  account  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Under  the  item  of  standardization  of  equipment. 

While  you  are  on  that  subject  I  might  state  this  in  r^ara  to  lumber. 
That  a  great  amount  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  a  hu^e  amoimt  <  f 
waste,  has  resulted  from  the  varying  standards  of  lumber  measun^ 
ment. 

After  something  like  18  months  of  hard  work  the  efforts  of  the 
division,  directed  oy  Secretary  Hoover  himself,  resulted  in  biingins 
the  lumbermen  to  Washington  some  weeks  ago,  and  after  a  twi* 
days'  session  they  agreed  upon  a  standard  1-inch  board,  the  standard 
to  be  twenty'-five  tnirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  thicknefis  of  dressed 
board,  commercially  dried.    That  is,  dried  for  shipment. 

That  saving  will  be,  of  course,  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  will  very 
soon  become  apparent. 

Ltimber  yaras  will  be  carrying  that  lumber.  The  consumer  all 
along  the  line  will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  then,  coming  back  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  industry. 
the  elimination  of  these  various  sizes,  the  setting  of  one  standard, 
means  a  vast  saving  in  many  ways — ^in  freight,  invested  capital,  the 
actual  waste  resultmg  from  any  greater  tmckness  than  that  bein^ 
used  is  a  waste  of  lumber,  and  the  total  accumiilation  of  that  will 
imdoubtedly  run  into  many  miUion  dollars,  besides  resulting  in  a 
very  great  simplified  practice  and  in  much  greater  convenience  in 
handling  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  There  are  two  items,  one  on  page  264,  "For  in- 
vestigation of  fire-resisting  properties  of  building  materials'*  and 
the  other  on  page  260,  ^'To  study  methods  of  measurement  and 
technical  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  bricls,  tile, 
terra  cotta,  and  other  clay  products,"  etc.,  which  I  suppose  also 
are  of  importance  and  direct  assistance  in  relation  to  bnuding  con- 
struction of  all  kinds  and  character?    Is  that  truei 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  directly,  and  a  number  of  others  more  or  less 
directly  in  coimection  with  this  matter. 

STRUCTURAL   MATERIALS,    WORK   COMPLETED   1923. 

The  completed  work  of  the  year  included: 

Investigation  of  the  condition  of  clay  and  cement  sewer  pipe  in  one  of  I'lr 

important  cities  to  determine  those  elements  which  are  injurious  to  the  srstcm. 

Aleasurement  of  the  behavior  of  stucco  panels,  their  faults,  and  the  metb<.<ii 

of  improving  the  quality. 
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Development  of  the  inundation  method  of  measuring  sand,  by  which  the 
uncertainty  in  quantities  is  minimized. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  alkalies  in  alkali  soils  upon  concrete. 

Standards  of  fineness  maintained  for  use  in  standardizing  sieves  used  in  the 
-testing  of  materials  for  use  of  the  industry. 

Investigative  tests  for  the  Navy  of  a  reinforced  gypsum  roof  slab  designed 
According  to  a  new  system  of  roof  construction. 

Investigation  of  the  weather-resisting  qualities  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
Claboratory  studies  and  field  studies). 

Completion  of  two  years'  investigative  tests  of  colorless  waterproofing  materials 
exposed  to  weather  conditions. 

Freezing  tests  of  stone  specimens  exposed  to  as  many  as  1,000  freezings,  with 
ct  study  of  the  effects  of  such  freezings. 

£xpert  advice  on  the  staining  of  the  granite  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  resulting 
i  o  the  successful  removal  of  the  stains  at  very  slight  cost. 

Study  of  properties  of  cement-lime  mortars. 

Development  of  new  process  of  manufacture,  resulting  in  improvement  of 
plasticity  of  hydrated  lime. 

Preparation  of  technical  specifications  for  lime  for  various  uses  in  the  chemical 
industries. 

Study  i3f  causes  of  unsoundness  of  lime  plasters,  including  popping. 

Improvement  of  gypsum  block  by  treatment  with  paraffin  in  a  volatile  carrier, 
to  increase  weather  resistance. 

Improvement  of  the  adhesive  qualities  of  gypsum  plaster  for  concrete. 

Devising  of  methods  for  controlling  the  time  of  set  of  lime,  including  acceleration 
of  setting. 

Development  of  methods  and  specifications  for  the  waterproofing  of  expansion 
joints  on  the  roof  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Key  Bridge,  and  the  Washington 
Aqueduct. 

The  technical  supervision  of  the  waterproofing  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
reflecting  pool. 

Kesearch  and  testing  on  bituminous  materials,  cements,  iron,  etc. 

Cooperation  with  technical  societies  and  committees  in  the  study  of  and 
preparation  of  specifications  for  structural  materials. 

Development  of  a  flow  table  for  concrete. 

Cooperative  tests  on  materials  and  methods  of  accelerating  the  hardening  of 
concrete. 

Technical  investigation  of  the  workability  of  concrete  mixtures. 

Compiled  and  published  the  report  on  minimum  requirements  for  small 
dwelling  construction  through  a  special  building  code  committee  acting  for  the 
department. 

Completed  through  the  zoning  committee  acting  for  the  department,  the 
standard  State  zoning  enabling  act. 

Maintenance  of  directory  of  zoned  municipalities. 

Compiled  monthly  table  of  building  material  prices  for  24  items  based  on 
reports  from  50  cities. 

Made  and  reported  upon  a  survey  of  construction  activity  and  demands  for 
construction  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  construction  industry. 

Prepared  three  studies  of  housing  problems  for  use  of  individual  families, 
published  and  \^idely  distributed. 

Cooperation  with  architectural  engineering  and  trade  associations  and  public 
officialfi  in  collating  and  distributing  data  concerning  housing. 

STBUCTURAL   MATERIALS   PUBLICATIONS,    1023. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared  for 
publication  in  1923: 

**  Results  of  some  compressive  tests  of  structural  steel  angles."     (T.  218.) 

**Some  tests  of  steel-wire  rope  on  sheaves."     (T.  229.) 

''Loading  test  of  a  hollow  tile  and  reinforced  concrete  floor  of  Arlington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C."     (T.  236.) 

'*The  effect  of  sudex  treatment  on  the  physical  properties  of  several  woods. 
(L.  C.  53.) 

''Recommended  specifications  for  limestone,  quicklime,  and  hydrated  lime. 
(Jour.  Amer.  Cer.  Soc.) 

" Discussion  on  'Progressive  failure  of  metals  under  repeated  stress.' "  (Proc. 
Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  Materials.) 
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''Notes  on  aerodynamic  forces  on  airship  hulls.*'  (N.  A.  C.  A.,  Tech.  X«»*-. 
129.) 

"Wide-web  column  tests  for  Delaware  River  Bridge."     (Eng.  News-Beeord 

"Test  of  a  hollow  tile  and  concrete  floor  slab  reinforced  in  two  directions. ' 
<T.  220.) 

"Tests  of  heavily  reinforced  concrete  slab  beams."     (T.  233.) 

"Inspection  of  Portland  cement."     (Concrete.) 

"Recommended  minimum  requirements  for  small-dwelling  coii8tructio&.' 
(Building  code  committee,  B.  S.,  1923.) 

"Review  of  building  and  housing  situation  in  1922."  (New  York  £veniac 
Post^  and  syndicate  of  newspapers.) 

"Home  buyer  and  his  problems."     (National  Real  Estate  Jour.) 

"Built-in  garages."     (Fire  protection,  Indianapolis,  Ind.) 

"  Weatherproof  your  house." 

"  Financing  a  home. "     (Better  Homes  in  America — Plan  Book.) 

"Choosing  the  site  for  your  home."     (Better  Homes  in  America — Plan  Book 

"Standard  State  zoning  enabling  act  permitting  cities  to  zone."  (Adv.  Coil- 
mittee  on  Zoning,  Buildings  and  Building  Management,  Civic  Improvement 
Items,  Iowa  Town  Planning  Assoc.  Bulletin,  National  Real  Estate  Jour.) 

"  Work  of  the  division. of  building  and  housing."     (The  Constructor.) 

"List  of  zoned  municipalities."     (Eng.  News-Record.) 

"  Manufacture  of  lime."     (Proc.  Sand-Lime  Brick  Assoc.) 

"Effect  of  hydrated  lime  on  the  strength  and  flow  of  concrete."  (Proc.  Nat 
Lime  Assoc,  Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.,  and  Rock  Products.) 

"Intelligent  scientific  control  essential  to  the  lime  industry."  (Chem.  a::. 
Met.,  Concrete.) 

"Tests  of  gypsum  wall  board  and  plaster  board."     (Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.) 

"Caustic  magnesia  cement."     (C.  135.) 

"Development  of  the  flat  slab."     (Phila.  Record,  1923.) 

"Inundation  methods  for  measurements  of  sand  in  .making  concrete."  ^Pr.>^ 
Amer.  Concrete  Inst.) 

"Stresses  in  flanges  of  T  beams."     (Concrete.) 

"Thoughts  on  concrete  houses."  (Proc,  Amer.  Concrete  Inst.,  1923;  C^>r- 
Crete.) 

"Interesting  case  of  dangerous  aggregate."  (Proc  Amer.  Concrete  Inst. 
Concrete.) 

"  What  quality  of  concrete  block  should  become  standard?"     (Concrete.) 

"Alkali  attack  on  concrete  roads  and  building  brick — A  study  of  disintegrati* :. 
in  Glenn  County,  Calif."     (Eng.  News-Record.) 

"The  possibiUty  of  improving  hydraulic  cements."  (Proc.  Portland  Cemei>^ 
Assoc) 

"What  properties  of  and  methods  of  making  Portland  cement  require  furtl*^: 
Investigation? '     (Proc.  Amer.  Soc  for  Test.  Materials.) 

TESTING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  now  take  up  the  item: 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  testing  machines,  inchiding  personal  '-•^rr- 
ices  in  connection  therewith  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  f  r 
'the  determination  b\'  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  physical  constants  and  i-e 
properties  of  materials  authorized  by  law. 

There  is  a  very  slight  increase  there.  I  suppose  that  is  brought 
about  by  reason  of  the  reclassification  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  really  a  decrease  of  $500  on  account  of  th'- 
reclassification.  I  might  mention  in  that  connection  two  outstandiBC 
things  that  have  been  done  in  the  past  year.  One  is  the  examination 
and  study  of  the  Delaware  Bridge  columns,  for  the  Delaware  Briil.:tr 
Commission,  of  the  bridge  connecting  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  bnreau  was  asked  by  the  commission  to  make  an  experimental 
study  of  the  various  constructions  of  the  cellular  columns  which  make 
the  towers  of  the  bridge.     This  was  an  elaborate  investigation  which 
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•as  carried  out  successfully,  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  diminished  cost 
of  the  bridge  and  a  greater  certainty  as  to  the  safety  in  the  load 
o^Uowed  on  the  bridge. 

This  required  a  very  elaborate  and  very  extensive  series  of  investi- 
gations by  our  laboratory  with  these  testing  machines. 

The  other  item  which  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  comparison  of 
solid  columns  and  fabricated  columns  for  structures.  There  are  two 
general  types  in  use  in  the  building  industry.  One  is  a  solid  rolled 
column  and  the  other  a  fabricatea  column,  which  theoretically  are 
supposed  to  have  the  same  strength  for  the  same  section. 

We  have  been  carrying  out  during  the  past  year  a  very  elaborate 
intercomparison  of  those  two  types  of  columns. 

Those  nave  been  the  two  big  pieces  of  work  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  past  year,  one  of  public  utdity  interest  for  the  two  States,  the 
other  of  vast  importance  in  building  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  what  general  results,  may  I  ask  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  regard  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  regard  to  the  testing  of  the  solid  and  fabricated 
<x>liimns. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  final  results  are  now  being  discussed.  The 
actual  experiments  have  been  completed,  but  the  mial  result  has  not 
yet  been  released  for  publication. 

In  a  general  way  there  is  not  very  much  difference  between  the 
-two.  There  is  some  slight  difference.  But  the  industry  has  been 
divided  into  two  camps,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  use  of  those 
two  columns.  There  was  an  engineer  in  my  office  the  other  day 
representing  a  very  larse  construction  firm  in  Chicago,  and  he  saia 
it  made  a  difference  to  nim  on  a  contract  he  had  in  a  Kansas  town, 
on  that  one  building  alone,  as  to  whether  it  was  one  column  or  the 
other,  I  think  of  something  like  $100,000,  for  that  one  building. 

So  that  the  question  oi  economic  handlings  in  addition  to  the 
en^neering  question,  is  very  grave. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is,  if  he  gets  equal  strength  out  of  the  one  form 
of  column  in  preference  to  the  other  he  will  be  saved  that  amoimt  of 
money  ? 

Mr.^  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Right  there,  will  you  not  differentiate  in  the  two 
columns  so  that  we  can  clearly  understand  what  the  solid  column  is  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  solid  column  is  manufactured  in  one  single 
piece  of  metal.  We  call  it  an  H  column,  for  example.  That  is,  it 
IS  rolled  out  into  a  single  piece  of  metal,  solid  throughout,  and  one 
manufacturing  operation  throughout  the  mill.  The  fabricated 
column  is  made  oi  struts,  which  are  riveted  together  and  it  is  a  rela- 
tively more  costly  thing  to  make,  but  it  requires  less  metal  for  the 
same  apparent  strength. 

TESTING    MACHINE    WORK    COMPLETED   IN    1923. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year: 

Investigative  tests  of  typical  columns  for  the  Delaware  River  Bridge,  using 
new  Bureau  of  Standards  telemeter. 

Gelation  of  technical  numerical  data  on  the  properties  of  structural  materials; 
strength,  ductility,  elasticity,  etc. 

Complete  tests  of  brick  walls. 

Strength  tests  on  floors  of  Veterans'  Bureau  Building. 

Investigative  tests  of  30  large  steel  columns  for  the  steel  industry. 
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Federal  specifications  for  wire  rope. 

Experiments  on  the  fatigue  of  metals  for  Bureau  of  Aeronautics. 

Determination  of  strength  of  electric-welded  tanks. 

Determination  of  mechanical  properties  of  steel  tubing  of  American  and  of 
English  manufacture. 

Investigative  tests  of  duralumin  girders  for  naval  airship  ZRl,  using  the  new 
Bureau  of  Standards  telemeter. 

Investigation  of  a  new  process  for  seasoning  or  drying  woods. 

Investigative  study  of  tne  strength  of  weld^  pressure  vessels. 

TESTING   MACHINES   PUBLICATIONS,    1923. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared  for 
publication  in  1923: 

"CaUbration  boxes  for  testing  machines.''     (L.  C.  94.) 
"Bibliography  on  impact  testing."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  Mats.) 
"New  developments  m  telemetric  device."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  Matf.. 
"Optical  strain  gauges  and  extensometers."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Test.  MaU.» 

FTBE-RESISTINO   PROPERTIES   OF  BUILDING   MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  254 : 

For  investigation  of  fire-resisting  properties  of  building  materials^  and  conditionB 
imder  which  they  may  be  most  emciently  used,  and  for  the  standardisation  of 
types  of  appliances  for  fire  prevention,  including  personal  services  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  and  in  the  field. 

The  appropriation  last  year  was  $25)000,  and  you  ask  for  S29.000, 
a  slight  increase.    I  suppose  that  is  on  account  of  reclassification  i 

Mr.  Buroess.  That  is  really  a  decrease  on  the  reclassification. 
There,  again,  is  a  case  where  tnere  is  an  actual  decrease  of  $700.  I 
might  mention  briefly  that  the  fire  losses  in  the  country  are  going  up 
at  a  rapid  rate.  They  doubled  from  $250,000,000  to  $500,000,000  in 
about  nve  years,  and  this  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
building  industry. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Professor,  we  have  been  .carrying  an  appropriation 
for  this  particular  class  of  investigation  for  some  years,  have  we  not  i 

Mr.  BuBQESs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  just  what  advances  you  make  there 
from  year  to  year.  So  at  this  point  in  your  testimony  will  you  state 
generally  what  is  the  net  result  of  your  experimentation,  say  for  the 
past  year  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  can  give  you  a  statement  of  the  problems 
we  have  under  way. 

Mr.  Griffin,  first  of  all,  problems  you  have  solved,  and  then 
you  might  refer  to  those  problems  that  you  are  still  studying. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  A  problem  that  has  come  up  very  recently — 
and  it  came  up,  by  the  way,  in  connection  with  the  housing  divisioa 
problems — ^was  the  matter  of  specifications  for  roofs,  the  question 
of  shingled  roofs,^  as  to  their  durability  and  fire-resisting  qualities. 
We  have  carried  it  in  connection  with  the  housing  division  and  the 
industry  concerned;  it  is  now  xmder  way  and  fairly  weU  along,  an 
investigation  of  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  shingles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  kind  of  shingles  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Wood  shingles  and  also  as  compared  with  other 
types  of  shingles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Wood  shingles  are  not  fire  resisting,  are  they  1 
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Mr.  Burgess.  They  are  usually  treated  chemically- 


Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  if  they  are  not  treated  chemically  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  manufacturers  of  shingles  consider  them  under 
certain  circumstances  as  being  somewhat  fire  resisting,  and  there  was 
a  clause  in  one  of  our  publications  to  which  the  manufacturers 
objected  as  to  their  fire-resisting  qualities. 

We  are  answering  that  in  an  investigation  which  is  being  carried 
out  in  connection  with  the  underwriters"  laboratories,  and  the  shingle 
manufacturers  also,  and  the  question  of  the  specifications  is  also 
involved. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Might  you  not  dismiss  the  claim  instantly  that 
^wooden  shingles,  umess  chemically  treated,  are  not  fire-resisting  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  frankly,  you  are  up  against  a  big  industry, 
and  the  answer  has  to  be  given  in  rather  definite  terms. 

They  are  not  satisfied  to  have  you  say  that  shingles  will  burn. 
The  question  is  how  long  it  will  take  a  fire  to  get  started  with  a  shingle 
roof  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  We  know  a  wooden-shingled  roof  is  going  to  burn; 
that  it  will  bum  the  same  as  the  framework  of  &  wooden  house. 
Now,  what  study  can  there  be  about  that,  except  to  indicate  how 
they  ought  to  be  treated  chemicalljr  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  the  question  of  where  shingles  can  be  used 
with  a  minimum  fire  risk.  There  is  also  the  broper  treatment  of 
those  shingles  and  also  the  method  of  laying  tne  shingles,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  roof,  in  connection  with  that.  It  is  all  a  com- 
plicated problem.  One  might  think  offhand  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly correct  to  simply  make  the  statement  that  shingles  will  bum, 
but  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  industry. 

Another  thing  we  have  been  working  on  this  year  is  theater  cur- 
tains. That  is  quite  an  extensive  thmg,  too.  But  we  have  just 
ready  for  publication  an  elaborate  study  of  concrete  structures  as  to 
fire-resisting  qualities. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  devised  any  form  of  chemical  or  physical 
treatment  for  shingles  that  will  render  them  noninflammable  or  made 
any  suggestions  to  the  trade  along  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  we  have  done  something  along  that  line.  In 
a  general  way  we  have  assisted  the  people  in  the  making  of  their 
material  noninflammable. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  object  of  this  investigation  is  merely  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  put  into  the  record  the  result  of  your  studies  for 
the  past  year— that  is,  the  problems  considered  and  determined  or 
settled,  and  those  that  are  still  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  would  say  that  the  big  problem  we  have 
been  working  on  recently  has  been  tnat  of  the  comparison  of  engineer- 
ing materials  of  the  type  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the  various 
degrees  of  reinforcement,  the  thickness  of  the  concrete,  and  its  resist- 
ance to  fire  and  load  stresses;  that  is,  in  a  building.  That  is  work 
which  requires  pretty  large  units. 

Also  the  new  materials,  such  as  various  tile  materials  as  they 
come  into  the  market;  we  take  them  and  committees  of  the  indus- 
trv  advise  us  and  furnish  us  the  actual  materials,  and  state  as  to 
what  they  expect  to  do  with  it,  and  we  make  up  panels  and  actually 
submit  tnem  to  fire  tests  on  a  large  scale.    Sometimes  the  panel 
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will  be  as  large  as  the  end  of  this  roon,  for  instance.     It  is  a  serious 
test. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  your  researches  for  the  past  year  resulted  in 
the  issuance  of  any  dennite  reports  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  the  concrete  report  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
the  shingle  report  will  be  out  shortly;  and  we  have  issued  a  report 
on  the  theater  curtain  situation,  and  there  are  others  also  in  process. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  you  expect  to  include  in  that  report  any 
observations  in  relation  to  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  the  ouildings 
in  Japan,  both  from  the  view  of  the  earthquake  and  the  terrific  fin? 
which  occurred  afterwards  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  the  results  we  ob- 
tained from  this  are  available  for  the  earthquake  regions.  In  a 
city  there  is  always  fire  accompanying  earthquakes. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  being  such  a  large  fire  I  did  not  know  whether 
you  sent  anyone  to  observe  tne  results. 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  not  sent  anyone  over.  It  was  question- 
able if  we  had  funds.  We  have,  however,  some  of  the  material 
coming  back  to  us  from  other  people  who  have  been  over  there. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Let  us  return  to  the  item  of  the  appropriation. 
You  had  $25,000  in  1924,  and  you  ask  for  $29,000,  wluch  I  think 
you  have  said  is  a  real  reduction.  Do  you  mean  it  is  a  reduction 
from  the  amount  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  No. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then,  kindly  explain  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  actual  reduction  is  $700.  We  would  require 
on  the  personnel  on  that  fimd,  $29,700  to  take  care  of  the  bonus, 
reclassification,  and  fixed  charges. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  the  answer.  Do  you  not  think  you  will 
have  some  lapses  that  will  absorb  some  of  that  difference  i 

Air.  Burgess.  They  are  crowded  with  work  and  I  doubt  if  thert* 
is  a  lapse  on  that  at  all.  The  man  in  charge  of  that  work  is  doing 
splendidly  and  he  should  have  every  encouragement,  and,  as  I  say. 
tne  industries  concerned  are  clamoring  for  results.  We  have  mapped 
out  programs  there  that  if  we  could  hwidle  it  we  would  spend  three  or 
four  times  this  amount  effectively  for  the  industry. 

When  I  say  industrv,  I  mean  the  whole  pubhc  concerned  in  build- 
ings. The  question  of  the  height  of  building  is  a  serious  one,  and  the 
fire  resisting  qu^ties  of  building  niaterial  is  an  important  question, 
and  the  information  in  regard  to  it  is  limited,  and  we  are  now  getting 
first  hand  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  not  a  perfect  right  to  draw  from  the  other 
appropriations  where  there  are  lapses  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  carry  out  the  wishes  of  this  committee  on  these 
problems,  limiting  most  strictlv  the  expenditures  to  the  purooses  to 
which  the  appropriation  is  alloted.  In  this  particular  pn>blem  it 
might  be  possible  for  us  to,  let  us  say,  allot  a  sum  on  industrial 
research  to  this,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have  not  allotted  anything 
except  its  own  particular  fund. 

DATA   IN   FtRE-RESISTINQ   PROPERTIES. 

I.  Tests  completed  previous  to  1923: 

Fire  tests  of  building  columns. 

Fire  and  water  tests  of  building  columnB. 
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Tests  of  heat  insulating  properties  of  materials  for  fire  resistive  construction. 

Heat  penetration  through  protective  coverings.  (Investigation  of  cause  of 
fire  on  Treasury  roof.) 

Fire  tests  of  concrete  columns. 

Fire  tests  of  hollow  clay  building  tiles  from  20  different  sources  and  of  various 
designs. 

Fire  tests  of  hollow  tile  to  study  (a)  the  effect  of  the  grog  on  fire  resistance;. 
(6)  the  protective  values  of  plasters  applied  to  hollow  tile  walls. 

Fire  tests  of  concrete  chimney  blocks. 

II.  Tests  completed  during  1923: 

Fire  tests  of  brick  walls  (restrained  and  unrestrained  panels) . 

Fire  and  water  tests  of  brick  walls. 

Fire  tests  of  asbestos  cloths  (a)  plain  cloths,  (6)  reinforced  cloths,  (c)  new  cloths^ 
developed  from  tests. 

Fire  tests  of  steel  theater  curtain  constructions. 

Fire  tests  of  asbestos-cloth  theater  curtains. 

Tests  of  hollow  tile  walls  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  following  factors  on  fire 
resistance:  (a)  Fineness  of  grinding  of  clay;  (6)  addition  of  combustible  filler 
to  clays;  (c)  design  and  size  of  the  unit;  (d)  double  shells  of  different  types. 

Tests  of  the  intensity  and  duration  of  building  fires. 

Tests  of  fire  resistance  of  wood  stud  and  plaster  board  partitions. 

Tests  of  insulated  safes  to  determine  temperatures  developed  in  exposure  fires,. 
made  in  connection  with  intensity  and  duration  of  building  fires. 

Fire  tests  of  insulated  safes. 

Impact  tests  of  insulated  safes. 

Tests  of  the  fire  safety  of  motion  picture  projectures. 

Tests  of  the  fire  safety  of  motion  picture  machine  booth  for  use  of  board  ship- 
Tests  of  mineral  wool  as  a  fire  stopping  material  in  wooden  frame  houses. 

About  4,000  auxiliary  tests  of  materials,  devices,  etc.,  were  necessary  in  con* 
nection  with  these  larger  tests  and  investigations. 

III.  Researches  under  way  but  not  completed: 
Strength  of  brick  walls  when  subjected  to  fire. 
Strength  of  hollow  tile  walls  when  subjected  to  fire. 
Fire  resistance  of  partitions. 

Fire-resisting  properties  of  wood  shingles,  asphalt  shingles,  prepared  and  built- 
up  roofings. 

Fire-resisting  properties  of  hollow  tile  and  hollow-tile  walls. 

Resistance  of  hollow-tile  walls  te  fire  and  fire-hose  streams. 

Weathering  qualities  of  hollow  tiles. 

Fire  and  impact  tests  of  insulated  safes. 

Intensity  and  duration  of  fires  in  buildings. 

Strength  of  structural  materials  at  high  temperatures. 

Tests  to  determine  the  intensity  of  heat  required  to  char  and  ignite  papers- 
and  records. 

Safety  requirements  for  building  exits. 

IV.  Other  work  of  the  section: 

Representation  of  the  bureau  on  the  sectional  committee  of  the  American 
engineering  standards  committee  projects;  A2,  specifications  for  fire  tests  of 
materials  and  constructions;  A9,  safety  code  for  building  exits;  and  A 10,  safety 
code  for  construction  work  is  in  this  section.  It  has  reviewed  several  proposed 
building  codes  submitted  by  cities  to  the  bureau  and  has  offered  many  con- 
structive criticisms.  Work  of  formulation  of  tentative  standards  specifications 
for  insulated  safes  for  Federal  specifications  board  was  completed  during  the 
ycjar. 

V.  Fire  tests  of  roofing: 

A  series  of  tests  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  wood  shingles,  asphalt 
shingles,  and  prepared  roll  roofings  from  fire  resistance  and  conflagration  stand- 
points has  been  started.  To  date  748  brand  and  24  fiame  tests  on  specimen 
roofs  3  feet  6  inches  by  4  feet  in  area  have  been  conducted  under  wind  velocities 
of  from  5  to  25  miles  per  hour.  The  equipment  for  the  third  type  of  test,  hot 
blast,  representative  of  configration  conditions,  is  beiiu;  assembled. 

Briefly  the  teste  are  as  follows:  (a)  Brand  test.  Small  blocks  of  definite 
weights  are  cut  from  wood  shingles,  thoroughly  lighted  in  a  gas  flame,  and  placed 
on  the  roof  deck  over  which  wind  velocities  of  6  or  12  miles  per  hour  are  pro- 
duced by  a  large  propeller  fan.  (&)  Flame  test.  A  gas  flame  of  3  feet  in  width 
and  approximately  4  feet  in  length  is  applied  te  the  surface  of  the  roof  deck 
for  a  period  of  2  minutes  and  then  extinguished  for  2  minutes,  etc.,  all  the  while 
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being  subjected  to  a  wind  velocity  of  12  miles  per  hour.  After  the  roofing  and 
supporting  deck  have  been  burned  through,  the  gas  flame  is  omitted  and  th^ 
wind  velocity  increased  to  24  miles  per  hour,  (c)  Hot  blast  test.  A  blast  of  ur 
heated  to  temperatures  just  slightly  below  the  ignition  point  of  the  more  readily 
inflammable  materials  of  the  roofing  will  be  directed  against  the  test  specime:^ 
and  at  the  same  time  sparks  and  small  brands  will  be  applied  to  determine  int 
susceptibility  of  the  roof  to  ignition. 

The  tests  so  far  indicate  that  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  fire  resistanr? 
of  the  prepared  roofings  and  asphalt  shingles  and  that  wood  shingles,  whL- 
more  readily  susceptible  to  ignition  by  brands,  are  not  so  quickly  consumed  &s 
some  of  the  prepared  roll  roofings  when  subjected  to  flame.  The  roll  roofinxs 
however,  do  not  give  off  so  many  of  the  large  flying  brands.  A  few  kind«  * 
asphalt  shingles  seem  to  be  as  readily  ignited  in  the  flame  test  as  the  bett^^r 
grades  of  wood  shingles,  but,  in  general,  they  do  not  support  combustion  so  wtfl. 
and  therefore  will  probably  take  a  slightly  higher  rating. 

FIRE-RESISTINO    PBOPEBTIBB,    PUBLICATIONS,    1023. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepar^i 
for  publication  in  1923: 

"Investigation  of  cause  of  fire  on  United  States  Treasury  roof."  (Quarter'.j 
National  Fire  Protection  Association.) 

"Fire  tests  on  concrete  protected  and  reinforced  concrete  building  column^. ' 
(Paper  before  National  Crushed  Stone  Association  Rock  Products.) 

"Capping  for  compression  specimens."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

"The  fire-resistive  properties  of  gypsum."  (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  for  Testing  \U- 
terials.) 

"Effect  of  grog  addition  on  fire  resistance  of  hollow  tile."  (Jour.  Am.  C^-*. 
Soc.) 

"Fire-resisting  properties  of  building  materials  and  constructions."  \Cj 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

STANDARDS  OF  PRACTICE  OF  PUBLIC  UnUTIES  SUCH  AS  GAS,  ELECTRIC 

LIGHTS,  POWER,  WATER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  255 : 

For  investigation  of  the  standards  of  practice  and  methods  of  measurements  f 
public  utihties,  such  as  gas,  electric  light,  electric  power,  water,  telepbooe. 
central  station  heating,  and  electric  railway  service,  etc. 

You  have  an  increase  there  of  $10,000.    How  do  you  explain  that ' 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  actual  amount  for  reclassification  ia  $12,040.  so 
that  it  is  really  a  decrease  of  $2,040. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  are  losing  out  by  the  reclassificaiton  t 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  With  regard  to  this  proposed  section,  I  ask  you  the 
same  question  as  to  your  work  for  the  past  year  in  the  nature  oi 
problems  solved  and  problems  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  The  public  utility  fund  is,  of  course,  of  rerr 
great  general  importance.  The  whole  question  of  the  regulation  <-f 
public  utilities,  the  formulation  of  service  rules,  and  determination  if 
their  practices  is  involved.  The  enforcement  of  such  regolatiMis  i5 
a  fimction  of  the  State  TOvemments,  or  cities,  but  in  establishing  tLt* 
standards  of  practice,  Qie  public  utilities  very  much  prefer  to  de^ 
with  a  central  organization  rather  than  with  49  different  ones. 

Now,  the  work  involved  here  is  partly  experimental,  on  the  basis 
of  determining  the  fundamental  factors  involved  in  the  measure- 
ment of  public  utility  services  and  the  question  of  service  standards: 
and  then  there  is  the  question  of  formulating  the  codes  and  tega- 
lations. 
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The  (luestion,  for  example,  of  safety  codes  which  affect  utility 
service  is  very  important.  Our  electrical  safety  code  has  boon  formu- 
lated in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  public  utilities  of 
the  country  and  the  engineermg  bodies  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
States.  There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  increase  the  trans- 
uussion  lines  from  lower  to  higher  voltages  and  to  connect  up  systems 
so  as  to  distribute  power  more  economically.  The  question  "of  the 
proper  regulations  and  conditions  under  which  this  should  be  done 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  conference  and  discussion,  as  well 
as  experimental  work,  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  this  past  year 
in  that  connection.  Our  code  establishes  a  standard  of  safe  con- 
struction and  operation  for  high-voltage  transmission  lines.  The 
q^uestion  of  power  measurements  also  comes  up,  and  such  other  ques- 
tions as  the  regulation  of  voltages,  so  that  users  will  not  have  dim 
lamps  at  one  time  and  burn  them  out  at  another. 

ilr.  Griffin.  Have  you  issued  any  new  brochures  on  your  work  in 
the  past  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  insert  lists  of  the  publica- 
tions for  the  past  year  from  the  several  divisions  concerned. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  uxink  the  statement  should  go  in  the  record  regard- 
ing the  expectation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  expect  you 
to  absorb  the  diflference. 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  reply  I  made  to  the  chairman  was  that  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Budget  they  stated  they  would  expect  us  to  absorb 
some  of  the  reclassitication  charge — ^no  definite  statement  other  than 
that — and  a  discussion  of  the  efiect  of  a  reduction  of  the  item  *' Sala- 
ries." This  absorption  for  the  item  *' Salaries,"  for  example,  amounts 
to  $9,980. 

If  I  may  mention  one  other  line  of  work  in  connection  with  pubhc 
utilities,  it  is  the  electrolysis  survey.  All  over  the  country  this  is  a 
question  of  great  interest  to  the  gas  companies  and  water  com- 
panies in  the  municipalities.  We  have  made  a  considerable  number 
of  surveys  of  electrical  conditions  in  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  which  have  been  very  useful  in  permitting  the  munici- 
palities to  formulate  regulations  fair  both  to  the  utility  concerned 
and  the  public.  Also  oftentimes  we  have  two  utilities  which  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  such  as  an  electric  light  company  and  a 
gas  companjr,  and  we  are  able  to  treat  that  situation  so  that  there  is 
less  antagonism,  that  is,  they  will  take  our  work  as  standard  along 
that  line  and  join  in  measures  to  prevent  electrolytic  damage  instead 
of  fighting  about  it  while  the  damage  goes  on. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  pipes  of  the  gas  companies  seem  to  suffer  most 
from  electrolysis,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  foV  the  reason  that  they  are  thinner  than  the 
water  pipes.  Both  suffer,  but  the  gas  companies'  pipes  suffer  more 
seriously,  since  they  get  their  pipes  corroded  all  through. 

Mr.  drRiFFiN.  Does  your  bureau  consider  the  problem  of  devising 
some  insulation  or  process  by  which  the  electrolysis  can  be  avoided  t 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  we  have  devised  methods  whereby,  in  many 
cases,  damage  can  be  avoided,  by  electrical  devices  w^hich  prevent 
the  electrolysis.  There  have  also  been  devised  instruments  for 
measurement  of  the  electric  currents  flowing  in  the  earth  so  that  one 
can  tell  when  damage  is  occurring. 
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That  part  of  our  safety-code  wori^  which  affects  utilities  is  under 
this  appropriation,  and  is  also  of  very  great  importance.  We  are 
doing  tnat  work  in  connection  with  the  engineering  societies,  and  it 
covers  a  very  large  field.  The  question  oi  hazard  in  industry  con- 
cerns, for  example,  the  electrical  industries,  the  metallui^cal  indus- 
tries, the  foundries,  the  lumber  industry,  and  central  power  stations, 
electrical  and  other  kinds,  and  that  is  a  very  important  field  of  work 
for  the  utilities  as  well  as  for  other  industries. 

Also  in  telephony,  we  are  worlring  on  the  question  of  service 
standards,  and  that  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  a  chance  for  a  ^eat 
deal  of  instructive  work  to  be  done.     I  will  put  this  statement  m. 

PUBLIC   UTIUTT   ACTIVITIBS. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  consists  of  current  corre- 
spondence giving  advice  and  information  to  State  and  city  officials.  The  more 
important  specific  projects  at  present  supported  by  the  fund  are  as  foUows: 

rower  measurements. — Electric  power  is  in  general  distributed  at  high  Vi»'t- 
ages,  and  measurements  are  made  by  means  of  instrument  transformers.  The 
bureau  is  therefore  called  upon  to  calibrate  such  transformers  of  increasinff!> 
large  capacity  for  the  measurement  of  voltage  and  current.  The  continuiU  de- 
velopment in  voltages  and  in  volume  of  power  sales  requires  the  exteasion  f 
our  facilities  for  such  testing.  Particular  attention  is  being  given  at  prese^* 
to  a  detailed  study  of  our  own  standard  transformers  with  the  object  of  exten  i- 
ing  reliable  values  from  the  present  values  of  30,000  volts  up  to  about  100,0i>" 

Electric  service  standards. — The  bureau's  Circular  56  has  been  used  by  ina'.> 
State  officials  as  a  basis  for  their  service  standard  rules.  A  revision*  is  i>«'» 
nearly  completed  which  will  bring  the  circular  up  to  date.  In  this  revision  x^ve 
bureau  has  the  cooperation,  more  actively  than  in  the  past,  of  the  power  int^r> 
ests  through  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

The  bureau  has  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  Electrical  Metermen's  Han  i- 
book  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  and  has  been  given  joint  rr- 
sponsibillty  with  that  association  and  the  Association  of  Edison  lUuminati:  z 
Cos.  for  the  revision  of  the  meter  code,  which  includes  requirements  for  aI 
meters  used  in  ordinary  power  sales. 

Street  lighting. — Municipal  authorities  have  difficulty  in  otbaiiiing  adequate 
information  on  which  to  base  the  terms  of  street  lighting  contracts  and  to  sper.fji 
the  service  to  be  rendered.  The  bureau  is  collecting  information  regarding  stn^t 
lighting  installations,  service  requirements,  and  contract  conditions  in  all  the 
important  cities  of  the  country.  This  material  will  be  made  the  basis  for  a  cir- 
cular of  information  which  will  help  to  answer  the  numerous  requests  for  assi<- 
ance  which  we  receive  from  city  authorities. 

Electrolysis. — The  study  of  damage  by  stray  currents  and  means  oi  reducinc 
it  is  the  largest  single  undertaking  in  the  bureau's  public  utility  work.  Tl  .•« 
has  been  under  way  for  about  10  years  and  is  now  approaching  a  sati^^act^rv 
conclusion.  Important  experimental  studies  of  the  conditions  which  affect  Xite 
amount  of  damage  done  to  metal  structures  are  still  under  way  and  there  are 
two  important  phases  of  the  field  work  which  remain  to  be  completed. 

One  of  these  is  the  further  application  in  field  measurements  of  the  earb 
current  meter  which  has  been  developed  during  the  past  two  years,  T:  > 
instrument  is  the  only  one  available  which  gives  a  direct  measurement  of  tbe 
actual  currents  which  cause  damage.  Its  tise  will  radically  change  the  methyls 
of  making  electrolysis  surveys  and  will  make  the  results  much  le^s  doubtful  1:: 
their  meaning  and  much  more  readily  applicable  in  practical  improvement;  .:: 
conditions. 

The  other  unfinished  problem  relates  to  pipe  drainage;  that  is,  the  insst&lji- 
tion  of  conducting  systems  to  draw  off  current  from  pipes  without  doing  djona^r. 
This  remedy  for  electrolysis  is  opposed  by  some  important  interests,  but  appcA."^ 
to  have  real  usefulness  under  some  conditions.  Field  surveys  in  Tulsa,  Ok.A . 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  planned  in  the  near  future  to  show  the  degree  oi  usefi^- 
ness  of  pipe  drainage. 

It  is  expected  that  the  earth  current  meter  work  and  the  drainage  invcfi^tieak- 
tion  will  be  practically  completed  during  the  year,  so  that  final  pubUcaiKic^ 
dealing  with  electrolysis  mitigation  in  a  complete  way  can  be  prepared. 
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Recording  strain  gauges. — Among  many  applications  of  the  carbon  pile  teleme- 
ter, the  measurement  of  strains  in  bridges  is  one  of  the  more  important. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  some  cooperative  work  with  the  Iowa  En- 
pi  iioering  Experiment  Station  and  Highway  Commission  for  a  comparison  of 
these  instruments  with  others  available  for  such  measurements. 

Safety  work  in  the  utility  field, — The  revision  of  part  2  of  the  National  Electrical 
Safety  Code,  dealing  with  the  construction  of  electrical  power  and  signal  lines, 
is  still  under  way.  Since  this  affects  steam  and  electric  railways,  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines,  and  various  other  interests  as  well  as  the  power  companies 
themselves,  it  requires  the  collection  of  much  field  data  and  a  great  deal  of 
LiLscussion  to  reach  agreement  on  the  requirements  to  be  established.  In  con- 
nection with  this  revision  uniform  specifications  for  construction  of  crossings 
3ver  railways  and  other  utilities  are  being  formulated.  Because  of  conflicting 
interests  this  work  moves  slowly,  but  when  accomplished  will  be  of  very  wide 
application  and  will  avoid  a  great  many  controversies  which  now  occur.  The 
widespread  importance  of  this  work  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  statement  of 
Or.  C.  P.  Steiumetz  to  the  effect  that  certain  desirable  development  in  power 
line  construction,  "though  apparently  demanded  by  industrial  progress,  has  be- 
?oiiie  possible  only  by  the  work  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  giving 
the  municipal  electrician  a  definite  code  and  specification  of  line  construction  for 
[iifferent  voltages." 

As  a  by-product  of  the  safeyt  code  work  there  is  in  preparation  an  engineering 
supplement  giving  a  collection  of  data  which  are  very  much  needed  by  engineers 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  power  lines. 

Work  is  also  under  way  on  a  code  of  rules  and  instructions  for  the  protection 
3f  buildings,  power  lines,  and  other  property  against  lightning,  and  on  traffic 
signals  with  particular  reference  to  the  use  of  different  colored  signs  and  lights. 

Tele-phony. — Utility  commissions  meet  special  difficulties  in  attempting  to  pre- 
scribe standards  for  telephone  service  because  of  the  intangible  nature  of  this 
service.  The  bureau's  work  has  been  directed  especially  toward  the  establish- 
oaent  of  standards  of  quantity  and  quality  of  Service.  This  systematic  work  has 
3een  interrupted  during  the  past  year  in  order  to  apply  the  results  so  far  obtained 
n  a  study  of  service  rendered  to  the  Government  itself.  This  has  been  done 
inder  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  has  resulted  in  continuing 
savings  which  aggregate  several  times  the  total  cost  of  the  bureau's  telephone 
vork  and  have  been  obtained  without  any  detriment  to  the  service  rendered. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Referring  to  this  paragraph  beginnmg:  "For  inves- 
tifications  of  the  standards  of  practice  ana  the  methods  of  measurement 
)t  public  utilities/'  what  do  you  mean  by  the  words:  '* Investigation 
>f  the  standards  of  practice  and  methods  of  measurement ''  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Let  us  take  the  telephone  as  an  illustration.  That 
s  probably  the  most  difficult  one  of  the  lot  to  handle,  perhaps,  but 
*or  that  reason  I  will  refer  to  it.  Their  practices  in  respect  to  the 
;orvice  they  are  giving  to  the  community  can  be  standardized  and 
aid  down  in  rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  equipment, 
vhich  will  often  result  in  oetter  service  to  the  community.  You  take 
t  in  the  case  of  electric  railways,  for  example,  and  power  stations, 
md  you  got  up  against  such  problems  as  the  crossing  of  the  electric 
5treet  railwaj'^s  and  the  steam  railways,  and  the  crossing  of  power  lines 
>ver  both  of  them,  the  question  of  how  high  they  shallallow  the  volt- 
ige,  and  what  voltage  they  shall  carry,  the  size  of  their  wires,  the  size 
)f  the  posts  that  carry  those  wires,  and  so  on;  there  is  a  tendency 
hroughout  the  country  for  each  separate  community  to  legislate  on 
,hese  subjects. 

Now,  tne  object  of  this  work  here  of  the  bureau,  in  connection  with 
he  utilities  and  the  public  service  commissions,  and  other  engineers 
Qterested,  is  to  draw  up  such  regulations  as  are  fair  to  all  parties 
torxcomed. 

For  example,  we  hold  conferences  at  the  bureau  involving  all 
hose  interested  parties  together,  and  they  work  on  drawing  up 
irhat  we  call  a  service  code,  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  street  rail-  ^ 
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way  operation,  or  electric  light  and  power  service.  The  same  hab 
been  done  in  the  case  of  gas.  We  have  assisted  also  in  preparing  t 
sas  safety  code,  covering  the  proper  arrangement  and  use  of  \he 
fixtures  and  appliances  that  are  used  in  the  gas  industry,  all  the  wtj 
from  the  gas  plant  to  the  ultimate  user. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  standardization  edo 
classification  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  the  interest  of  standardization  to  have  it  uni- 
form throughout  the  country,  because  the  manufacturers,  you  s<^. 
are  interested,  naturally  enough,  in  manufacturing  as  limitetl  a 
number  of  units  as  possible,  the  gas  companies  and  the  electric  li^riit 
companies  and  the  power  companies,  etc.,  are  interested  in  havin: 
as  few  diflferent  types  of  control  as  possible.  The  result  is  uniformitT 
of  production  in  the  materials  for  those  utilities,  and  uniformity  ii 
practice  has  resulted  in  better  service. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  about  "measurements  of  public  utilities  ' 
what  does  that  mean,  the  word  "measurements^'  as  used  in  that 
item  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  has  several  branches:  In  general,  it  means  thr 
ways  used  to  tell  how  much  service  is  rendered  and  should  be  pai . 
for.  The  terms  used  in  electrical  engineering  practice  often  havr 
diilerent  definitions  and  that  question  of  definition  of  terms  comt^ 
up. 

Then  with  regard  to  actual  measurements,  there  may  be  a  dis- 
pute, let  us  say,  between  the  electric  power  companj-  and  th* 
municipality,  as  to  the  actual  measurement  of  power  consum^: 
That  also  is  included  in  that  term  "measurement. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  the  measurement  of  what  is  produced  m" 
what  is  transmitted  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Precisely,  and  the  methods  of  that  measuremeni. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  the  methods  of  that  measurement? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

PUBUC-UTILITY    STANDARDS,  WORK    COMPLETION,  1«23. 

Among  the  researches  and  projects  completed  during  the  year  in  the  field  ' 
public-utility  standards  are  the  following: 

Electrolysis  testing  methods  improved,  and  surveys  made  in  several  citief  :- 
compare  merits  of  preventive  measures  taken. 

Revision  of  National  Electrical  Safety  Code  continued,  and  various  Suv* 
assisted  in  drawing  up  rules  in  accordance  with  it. 

Detailed  standards  prepared  for  industrial  electrical  control  equipment,  n-ut- 
ing  machinery,  switchboards,  oil  sw^itches,  and  circuit  breakers. 

Part  of  lightning  protection  code  applying  to  buildings  and  persons  compl^.^"- 

Information  on  gas  service  standards  brought  up  to  date. 

Investigation  of  usefulness  of  gas  of  different  heating  values  published. 

Work  on  gas  safety  code  continued. 

''Standards  for  electric  service"  revised. 

"Code  for  electricity  meters"  revised,  in  cooperation  with  power  comps-- 
organizations. 

Government  contracts  for  telephone  service  revised  and  made  more  def*  '< 

Survey  and  rearrangement  of  local  government  telephone  service  coniir  -■*: 
and  similar  work  extended  to  other  cities. 

Investigation  of  standards  for  municipal  gas  service. 

Cooperation  with  gas  associations  through  their  technical  committees. 

Development  and  construction  of  thermal-conductivity  apparatus  for  the  <T'-  :> 
of  gases. 
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PUBLIC-X7TIUTT   STANDARDS   PUBLICATIONS,  1023. 

Report  of  aeeults  of  work  on  public-utility  standards  were  published  under  the 
ollowing  titles  in  1923: 

"  R4sum6  of  rules  used  in  electric  lights  and  power  regulation."  (Elec.  Light 
k  Power.) 

'*  National  Electrical  Safety  Code  and  its  relations  to  distribution."  (Safety 
Engineering.) 

'*  Present  status  of  commission  regulation  of  electric  light  and  power  service.^* 
Elec.  Light  &  Power.) 

TESTING   MISCELLANEOUS   MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  257: 

For  testing  miscellaneous  materials,  such  as  varnish  materials,  soap  materialp^ 
Qks,  and  chemicals,  including  supplies  for  the  Government  departments  and 
ndependent  establishments,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Colum* 
da,  and  in  the  field. 

You  ask  $45,260.  For  1924  you  had  $40,000.  That  is  an  increase 
»f  S5,260.     I  suppose  that  is  absorbed  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  decrease  of  $500  on  that 
>asis.  That  work  is  practically  wholly  for  the  Government  depart- 
aents.  It  is  testing  for  the  supply  committee  and  other  depart- 
nents.    They  are  practically  all  chemical  tests. 

Mr.  Shreve.  When  they  are  about  to  make  a  purchase  of  a  large 
ize  th^  submit  samples  to  you,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  r^ular  procediu*e  for  the  supply  committee 
5  before  they  let  their  contracts  each  year  to  submit  to  the  Bureau 
»f  Standards  samples  from  each  bidder,  to  be  put  on  that  supply 
ist,  and  we  examme  the  materials  that  they  are  going  to  offer,  and 
ate  the  material  according  to  the  best  quality  for  the  price.  Then 
he  supplies  are  also  sent  oack  to  the  bureau  as  occasions  require, 
or  recneck,  to  see  that  the  contractor  is  keeping  up  to  his  contract. 
That  work  as  a  matter  of  safequard  to  the  departments  is  of  very 
rreat  use  to  them. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next,  '^For  investigation  and  standardization 
d  methods  and  instruments  employed  in  radio  communications." 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  you  go  to  that  Question,  I  would  like  to 
bsk  the  same  question  of  the  doctor  in  reterence  to  this  paragraph 
a  regard  to  testing  miscellaneous  materials,  that  I  asked  in  regard 
o  the  previous  paragraph ;  that  is  to  say,  what  has  been  accomplished 
a  the  past  year  in  me  way  of  problems  that  you  took  up,  and  what 
problems  are  pending  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  can  probably  give  you  a  general  answer  to  that 
»y  referring  to  the  list  of  pubhcations  that  f  have  submitted,  that 
over  everything  that  we  nave  published  as  completed  within  the 
»ast  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think,  probably,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  would  be 
veil  for  Doctor  Burgess  to  do  that  under  every  one  of  these  sections. 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  I  can  r^oup  those  publications  by  appropriations, 
rhey  are  so  now  grouped  in  the  list  1  submitted  this  mormng;  thev 
ire  grouped  in  the  separate  appropriations.    They  give  the  actual 
»utput  of  the  bureau  for  each  appropriation  and  in  the  hearings  (hey 
night  appear  under  each  heading. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  that  would  be  well,  and  then  we  would  get 
.  picture  of  what  has  been  done  under  each  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  If  you  will  do  that  in  your  review  of  the  activities 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  repetition  ojt  the  question. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  the  reason  I  put  the  question  that  war 
because  I  thought  you  had  that  in  mind.  I  might  say  on  this  quepti*:. 
of  miscellaneous  materials,  we  have  also  been  actively  engaged  ir. 
getting  out  specifications  on  materials  covered,  such  as  inks,  soap^. 
paints,  typewriting  ribbons,  and  lubricants  and  other  miscellanei>ib 
purchases  of  the  Government. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MATEBIALS   PUBLICATIONS,    1983. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared  f'^ 
publication  in  1923: 

"Effect  of  Su-Dex  process  of  treatment  on  ph3'sical  properties  of  seven, 
woods."     (C.  53.) 

"Some  physical  properties  of  paints."     (Am,  Soc.  Testing  MateriaU.) 

"Acid-proof  coatings  for  concrete  surfaces."     (L.  C.  42.) 

Specifications  for — 

''Linseed  oil,  raw,  refined,  and  boiled."     (C.  82.) 

"  Basic  carbonate  white  lead,  dry  and  paste."     (C.  84.) 

"Basic  sulphate  white  lead,  dry  and  paste."     (C.  86.) 

"Turpentine."     (C.  86.) 

"Zinc  oxide,  dry  and  paste."     (C.  87.) 

"Leaded  zinc  oxide,  dry  and  paste."     (C.  88.) 

"  White  paint  and  thinned  paints  made  on  a  white  base,  semipaste  and  rea^i^ 
mixed."     (C.  89.) 

'•Ocher,  dry  and  paste."     (C.  91.) 

■"Iron-oxide  and  iron-hydroxide  paints."     (C.  93.) 

■**  Black  paint,  semipaste  and  ready  mixed."     (C.  94.) 

"Green  paint,  semipaste  and  ready  mixed."     (C.  97.) 

"Volatile  mineral  spirits  for  thinning  paints."     (C.  98.) 

•"Shellac."     (T.  232.) 

•"Composite  vehicle  for  thinning  semipaste  paints  when  the  use  of  Bt^aic^* 
linseed  oil  is  not  justified."     (C.  102.) 

"Water-resisting  spar  varnish."     (C.  103.) 

"Asphalt  varnish.*^    (C.  104.) 

"Liquid  paint  drier."     (C.  105.) 

"Flat  interior  lithopone  paint,  white  and  light  tints."     (C.  111.) 

"Interior  varnish."     (C.  117.) 

"  United  States  Government  ^ecifications  for  fire-extinguishing  Kquid  * 
(C.  134.) 

"Soap."     (0.62.) 

"  White  floating  soap."     (C.  123.) 

^'Liquid  soap."     (C.  124.) 

"Soap  powder."     (C.  125.) 

"Salt  water  soap."     (C.  126.) 
.  "*  AutomobUe  soap."     (C.  127.) 
"'*  Chip  soap."     (C.  128.) 

''Ordinary  laundry  soap."     (C.  129.) 

"  Grit  cake  soap."     (C.  130.) 

"Scouring  compounds  (a)  and  (b),  for  floors  and  soap-ficouring  compoond!' 
(c)."     (C.  131.) 

"Hand  grit  soap."     (C.  132.) 

MISCELLANBaUS   1IATERIALS|    WORK   OOMPLBTKD   18B. 

Chemical  testing  and  research  on  paints  and  varnishes,  soap  and  other  deter- 
gents, boiler  waters,  corrosion  of  metals;  rubber,  inks,  typewriter  ribbons,  adh<^ 
sives,  lubricants,  etc. 

Development  and  publication  of  improved  methods  for  testing  sheU&e. 

Preparation  of  numerous  specifications  for  paint  materials,  soaps,  etc,  aikd 
the  development  of  methods  for  testing  and  analyzing  such  materials. 

Cooperative  studies  of  such  materials  jointly  with  other  Government  dep^n- 
ments. 
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STANDARDIZATION    OF    CERTAIN    INSTRUMENTS    IN    RADIO 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  on  page  258: 

For  investigation  of  standardisation  of  methods  and  instruments  employed 
in  radio  communication,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  field. 

You  had  $40,000  last  year  and  you  are  asking  for  $50,000.  That 
is  a  slight  increase.     That  covers  two  new  employees,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  is  a  slight  increase;  yes.  As  I  said  this  mom- 
inff,  that  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  industry  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  are  getting  along  with  this 
radio  work  ? 

Mr.  BcRGESs.  The  work  we  are  doing,  first,  is  concerning  the 
underlying  principles  regarding  broadcasting.  There  are  a  good  many 
technical  questions  involved  and  there  is  an  interdepartmental  com* 
mittee  on  which  the  bureau  is  represented  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  regulations.  Second,  there  is  the  actual  determination  of  the 
improvements  in  and  accuracy  of  the  frequency  measiurements, 
whiich  has  to  be  more  and  more  precisely  done,  because  there  is  more 
and  more  demand  of  interested  parties  to  get  in  on  these  various 
wave  lengths,  as  we  call  them. 

So  there  are  those  two  things,  the  determination  of  broadcasting, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  determination  of  the  frequencies,  which  are 
two  closely  allied  problems. 

Then  there  is  tne  important  question  of  interference,  which  is  a 
very  diflScult  problem;  that  is,  the  question  of  being  able  to  keep  the 
other  man  off  and  also  not  interfere  with  him. 

There  are  many  other  technical  questions  there  that  require  a 
great  deal  of  further  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  successfully 
shut  out  KDKA  in  rittsburgh  when  you  are  receiving  WRC  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  might  say  we  have  at  the  bureau  a  device  that  will 
do  that.  If  you  have  two  frequencies  or  wave  lengths  close  together, 
that  is  one  of  the  great  troubles,  to  make  the  line  between  the  two  so 
that  they  will  not  interfere.  The  receiving  instruments,  many  of 
them,  are  capable  of  receiving  over  a  comparatively  wide  band,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  you  successfully  solving  that  problem  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  are  certainly  making  progress,  and  we  consider 
it  practically  solved. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  As  I  understand  it,  you  may  make  an  investigation 
and  publish  the  results  of  your  investigation,  and  those  publications 
are  for  purchase  at  the  office  of  pubUcations  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  that  is  true  also  of  your  recommendation  in 
relation  to  standardization  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Oh,  yes.    I  have  here  a  list  of  the  types  of  our 

EubUcations.    You  have  there  several  series  [exhibiting  a  number  of 
ooks]. 

This  is  on  the  scientific  series,  the  technical  series,  the  circulars  of 
information  [exhibit  different  pamphlets],  and  on  simplified  practice 
on  housing. 
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remarkably  important  field,  industrially.  There  are  a  great  manv 
things  which  involve  color  which  have  to  be  measured.  It  runs  aL 
the  waj  from  flour  to  paper,  paints,  textiles,  colors  for  variou> 
industnal  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  pure  scientific  work,  so  that  in 
addition  to  the  scientific  work  there  is  a  very  wide  industrial  applica- 
tion for  the  color  standardization.  Oleomargarine,  for  instance,  i^ 
defined  by  its  color. 

COLOR  STANDARDIZATION    WORK   COMPLETED   1923. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year. 

Development  of  method  of  measuring  the  color  temperature  of  the  mor« 
efficient  artificial  light  sources. 

Colorimetric  study  of  21  samples  of  dyes  of  different  kinds  in  the  program  <  f 
dye  standardization. 

Color  transmission  of  signal  glasses  for  export  trade  to  China,  for  use  on  th.- 
Chinese  Government  railroads. 

Application  of  an  improved  method  for  determining  the  characteristic  refiecti  r. 
of  enamels,  using  the  method  of  total  reflection  for  sunlight. 

Cooperation  on  color  research  in  the  development  of  new  and  improved  appa- 
ratus for  analysis  of  color  stimulus  in  terms  of  dominant  wave  length  and  purity. 

Study  of  hue  sensibility  to  wave  length  difference. 

COLOR   STANDARDIZATION    PUBLICATIONS   1023. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  pr^>are: 
for  publication  in  1923: 

"Measurement  of  the  color  temperature  of  the  more  efficient  artificial  Ugh; 
sources  b^  the  method  of  rotatory  dispersion. "     SP443. 

"Visibility  of  radiant  energy."     (Opt.  Soc.) 

"Progress  on  the  determination  of  normal  gray  light."     (Opt.  Soc.) 

"Effect  of  various  conditions  upon  the  determination  of  the  normal  stimul'.^ 
of  gray."     (Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

"New  tables  and  graphs  for  facilitating  the  computations  of  spectral  energ} 
distribution  by  Planck's  formula."     (Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

"Colorimetry  and  photometry  of  davlight  and  incandescent  Uluminants  V} 
the  method  of  rotatory  dispersion."     ((Jpt.  Soc.  Am.) 

"Preliminary  data  on  the  color  of  dayhght  at  Washington. "     (Opt.  Soc.  Am 

"Direct-reading    photo-electric     measurement    of    spectral     transmissioD. 
(Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

MEA8UBEMENT8   AND  PROCESSES   IN   MANUPACTUKE   OP   POTTERT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  260: 

To  study  methods  of  measurement  and  technical  processes  used  in  the  mai  >> 
facture  of  pottery,  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  and  other  clay  products,  and  ti.t- 
study  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  that  industry. 

The  appropriation  is  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  BuROESS.  Well,  one  illustration  I  may  mention  m  connection 
with  the  appropriation  has  been  a  study  of  hotel  china  made  in  the 
past  year,  a  comparison  of  American-made  china  and  foreign  china, 
and  it  worked  out  there  are  several  potters  in  this  country  that  can 

Eroduce  china,  which,  according  to  our  various  tests,  of*  which  we 
ave  about  a  half  dozen,  comes  out  on  top.  That  has  been  due  to 
the  studies  carried  out  in  the  bureau,  ana  elsewhere  by  the  manu- 
facturers, on  the  qualities  of  china  and  the  resistance  of  china  to 
abrasion  and  wear  and  shock  and  heat,  etc.,  that  the  American 
pottery  industry  at  the  present  time  is  relatively  in  a  very  satis^ 
factory  condition. 
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We  have  also  done  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  this  appropria- 
tion in  developing  American  clays,  and  the  proper  blending  of 
American  clays.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  all  our  clays  must 
come  from  England.  The  bureau  has  now  worked  out  the  fact  that 
-^Vmerican  clays  if  property  blended  are  available  and  are  at  least  as 
good  as  the  foreign  clays. 

Of  course  it  was  a  slow  process  to  get  the  American  manufacturer 
to  see  that  and  adopt  it,  but  that  is  the  real  fact. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  eventually  find  all  the 
clays  in  this  country  necessary  for  use  in  that  industry  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  rather  sanguine  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  complete  enough  examination  to  enable  us  to  say 
what  we  can  do;  but  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  qualities 
of  clays  eventually. 

CLAY-PRODUCTS    WORK    COMPLETED    DURING    1923. 

Experimental  study  of  effect  of  composition  and  temperature  on  clay  products 
from  commercial  kilns. 

Devised  a  new  combination  of  body  and  glaze  matiu-ing  at  the  same  time  in 
one  fire,  for  the  economical  and  rapid  production  of  white-ware  products. 

Developed  method  of  tests  for  sanitary  china  for  use  with  Federal  specifica- 
tions for  such  ware. 

Experimental  study  of  thickness  of  tableware  as  affecting  breakage  and  other 
damage,  for  the  pottery  industry. 

Experiments  on  the  strength  of  fired  bodies  from  various  clays. 

Physical  properties  of  laboratory  specimens  of  architectural  terra  cotta — deter- 
mination of  hardness,  resistance  to  abrasion,  and  to  freezing,  permeability,  and 
porosity. 

Formulation  of  tentative  specifications  for  Government  purchases  of  refrac- 
tories. 

Laboratory  investigative  tests  of  refractory  brick  (42  brands  were  studied). 

Investigation  of  resistance  of  various  types  of  glass  pots  to  corrosive  action  of 
glass. 

Completion  of  investigation  of  water-smoking  and  dehydration  of  clays  to  aid 
industries  using  continuous  kilns. 

Determining  causes  of  faikire  in  glass-house  refractories  by  a  study  of  the 
changes  in  constitution  and  structure. 

Experiments  on  resistance  to  acids,  quenching,  and  impact  to  secure  data  for 
specification  for  enameled  kitchenware. 

Study  of  the  causes  and  control  of  warping  of  enameled  ware. 

Development  and  test  of  new  substitutes  for  tin  oxide  in  white  enamels  for 
sheet  steel. 

Investigation  of  causes  and  remedy  for  specking  of  ground  coat  enamels. 

CLAY    PRODUCTS    PUBLICATIONS   IN   1923. 

"American  and  English  ball  clays."     (T.  227.) 

**  Methods  of  measuring  the  plasticity  of  clays."     (T.  234.) 

''Effect  of  variations  in  heat  treatment  on  the  physical  properties  of  vitreous 

china  bodies."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

Impact  tests  on  tableware."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

* '  Further  studies  on  cast-glass  pots."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

''Comparative  tests  of  English  and  domestic  whitings."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

"Effect  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration  on  clay  suspensions.     (Jour.  Am.  Cer. 

Soc.) 

"The  effect  of  some  substitutes  for  tin  oxide  on  the  opacity  of  white  enamels 

for  sheet  steel."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 
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METHOD  OP  TESTING   AND  8TANDARDIZIKO   MACHINBft,  JfOTOBS, 

TOOLS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  an  important  item,  on  page  261 : 

To  develop  methods  of  testing  and  standardising  machines,  motors,  too  ?. 
measuring  instruments,  and  other  apparatus  and  devices  used  in  mechanie&I. 
hydraulic,  and  aeronautic  engineering. 

And  so  forth.  The  appropriation  last  year  was  $30,000,  and  that  is 
the  estimate  for  this  year. 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  That  is  a  very  comprehensive  statement  of  a  Terr 
large  field,  and  the  bureau  covers  that  field  as  best  it  can  under  this 
appropriation. 

As  you  see,  it  is  a  fundamental  mechanical  appliance  appropria- 
tion, and  we  get  under  that  requests  for  tests— 1  was  ^oing  to  say 
almost  innumerable.  For  example,  elevator  interlocks  is  something 
that  we  have  been  working  on  the  past  year.  They  are  very  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  a  proper  safeguara  in  the  use 
of  elevators  by  the  public.  The  various  elevator  companies  have 
submitted  to  us  their  elevator  interlock  types,  and  we  have  actually 
set  them  in  operation  automatically  at  tne  bureau  and  tested  them 
out  as  to  their  behavior,  and  we  have  been  able  to  help  them  con- 
siderably. 

Another  thing  very  interesting  that  came  up  in  connection  with 
this  work  was  the  improvement  of  ventilators.  There  are  a  great 
many  ventilators  on  the  market.  They  wish  to  have  their  ventilatoi^ 
checked  out  and  we  treated  that,  as  we  do  in  so  many  cases,  as  a 
group  proposition.  That  is,  all  the  manufacturers  submitted  e<{uip- 
ment  for  test.  We  did  not  tell  the  manufacturer  what  his  competitors 
did.  We,  in  such  a  case,  give  the  manufacturer  the  results  as  to  his 
own  product  and  we  tell  him  the  general  effect  of  the  others,  and  we 
put  it  in  the  form  of  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  any  individual  manufac- 
turer may  not  know  as  to  his  competitors,  so  he  can  not  use  that 
information  in  competitive  advertising.  He  knows  his  own  position 
and  the  general  position  of  his  competitors,  but  he  can  not  dot  his 
"i's*'  with  respect  to  the  other  individual. 

The  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  this  is  that  all  the  ven- 
tilator manufacturers  were  able  to  improve  their  tests  with  respect 
to  that.  We  have  done  the  same  thing  with  fire  extinguishers.  AH 
that  were  sent  in  were  examined  in  the  same  way.  .^o,  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  gas  meters  and  water  meters. 
And  another  important  thing  is  the  question  of  flow  meters;  that  is, 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  the  matter  of  large  pipes — large  out- 
puts for  water  and  gas  and  air. 

There  is  a  very  recent  extension,  and  they  want  to  meet  this 
by-flow,  or  nozzle  measurements,  and  the  ordinary  meters  would 
not  take  care  of  it;  and  we  have  been  doing  some  very  elaborate 
work  in  that  connection. 

IIBCRANICAL   APPLIANCES   WORK   COMPLSTBD,  1023. 

Investigation  relating  to  high-pressure  steam-heating  lines  completed. 
Study  of  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  closed  tanks  completed. 
Leakage  through  thin  clearance  spaces. 

Relative  wearing  value  of  ball-bearing  and  steel-bushed  bronie  butts. 
Radiator  traps. 
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Investigation  of  anemometerR. 

Investigation  of  new  types  of  fire  extinguishers. 

Investigation  of  new  types  of  radiator  valves. 

Study  of  thermostatic  valves. 

Investigation  of  drift  and  hysteresis  in  metallic  diaphragms. 

Investigation  of  barometric  sylphon  diaphragms. 

Research  completed  on  methods  of  determination  of  altitude  of  aircraft. 

Investigation  of  methods  for  reducing  astronomical  observations. 

Investigation  of  aircraft  compasses. 

Investigation  of  aerial  sextant. 

Investigation  of  gasoline-fiow  meters. 

Investigation  of  aeronautic  instruments. 

Development  of  ground-speed  and  drift  indicator. 

Development  of  distant  indicating  tachometer. 

Development  of  electric  turn  indicators. 

Development  of  electric  turn  meter. 

Development  of  precision  barometer. 

Development  of  temperature-compensated  altimeter,  bimetallic  thermal  ele- 
ment. 

Development  of  precision  surveying  aneroid  barometer. 

Development  of  mechanical  statoscope. 

Development  of  high-speed  airspeed  indicators. 

Development  of  gas-pressure  alarm. 

Development  of  ballonet  volume  indicator. 

Development  of  mine-depth  recording  instrument. 

Research  on  pressure  distribution  over  the  military  airship  hull. 

Investigation  of  forces  and  moments  on  the  military  airship. 

Determination  of  shielding  effect  of  car  on  military  airship. 

Completion  of  tests  of  forces  and  moments  on  type  A.  P.  high  altitude  obser- 
-vation  balloon. 

Comparative  tests  of  four  Goodvear  hull  models. 

Pressure  distribution  over  the  liS-1  airship  hull. 

Test  of  forces  and  moments  oh  the  RS-1  airship  hull  with  12  sets  of  fins, 
controlled  surfaces  neutral. 

Test  of  forces  and  moments  on  the  RS-1  airship  hull  with  two  sets  of  fins, 
controlled  surfaces  at  angles. 

Determination  of  damping  coefficients  for  RS-1  airship  hull  with  12  sets  of 
fins,  control  surfaces  neutral. 

Damping  coefficients  for  RS-1  airship  hull  with  two  sets  of  fins,  control  sur- 
faces at  angles. 

Determination  of  forces  and  moments  on  the  Loring  D600  bomb  model. 

Completion  of  comparative  measurements  on  model  and  full  scale  bomb. 

Direct  check  of  Pitot  tube. 

Investigation  of  performance  of  roof  ventilators  and  wind  stream  normal  to 
axis  of  ventilator. 

Wind  forces  determined  on  two  automobile  models. 

MECHANICAL   APPLIANCES   PUBLICATIONS,    1923. 

"Tests  of  radiator  traps."     (Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Heat,  and  Vent.  Eng.) 
"Testing  of  anemometers."     (Jour.  Am.  Soc.  Heat,  and  Vent.  Eng.) 
"Drainage  error  in  the  Bingham  viscosimeter."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 
"Testing  oiliness  by  friction  testing  machines."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.^ 
"Improved  MacMichael  viscosimeter."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am,) 

PRODUCniON  OF  OPnOAL  GLASS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  optical  glass;  we  covered  that  this  morning,  I  think. 
Mr.  BuROEss.   les;  we  talked  a  good  deal  about  it. 
Mr.  Shrbve.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  that  ? 
Mr.  BuRQEss.  Not  unless  you  have  some  questions. 
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OPTICAL   GLjUBS,  VOHK  COMFLKTED,  ISS. 

Investigation  of  plant  and  laboratonr  methods  of  wM^ltiTig  giaas,  and 
annealing,  and  testing  of  products. 

Btudy  of  resistance  ctf  gluBBeo  to  weathering  and  solTCDt  actioo  of  water. 

Determination  of  strength  of  glass  for  faring. 

Development  of  test  methods  for  measuring  the  resistanre  of  ^aas  to  vmics' 

Tests  of  sheet  glass  and  new  methods  at  testing. 

Htudy  of  scumming  and  weathering  of  stored  bottles   and  of  physical  %i,z 
chemical  condition  of  the  glass  surface. 

Preparation  of  specification  for  glazing  glass. 

Production  of  32,CMX)  pounds  of  optical  glass. 

Molding  12,000  optical  blanks  for  parts  of  instruments. 

Annealing  and  inspection  of  optical  glass  and  optical  parts. 

Furnishing  9,500  pieces  of  optical  glass  and  3,000  lens  blanks  for  use  of  Na\y 

Improvement  of  glass  pot  production  and  of  methods  of  firing. 

Assembling  and  calibration  of  apparatus  for  measuring  the  viscosity  of 

Btudy  of  defects  in  glass,  such  as  "stones,"  in  200  separate  samples. 

OPnCAL-OLASS   PUBUCATION8,  18B. 

"Some  aualitative  tests  on  the  resistant  properties  of  soda-lime 
water."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

''The  weathering  of  glass  containers."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 
''Disintegration  of  soda-lime  glasses  in  water."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 
"A  study  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  stones  in  glass."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc. 

INVESTIGATIONS    OP    TEXTILES,    PAPER,    LEATHER,    AND    RUBBER 

STANDARDS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  264 : 

To  investigate  textiles,  paper,  and  rubber  in  order  to  develop  standards  -^f 
quality  and  methods  of  measurement,  etc. 

You  had  $25,000  last  year  and  the  estimate  is  $27,000.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  covers  four  items 
which  are  very  important  to  the  large  industries  of  the  coimtn. 
These  four  large  products — textiles,  leather,  paper,  and  rubber. 

First,  textiles.  One  of  the  big  problems  is  the  question  of  heal- 
resisting  Qualities.  What  I  mean  is  for  a  riven  t^-pe  of  cloth,  how 
it  resists  the  transfer  of  heat.  In  other  words,  the  protective  quality 
of  the  cloth. 

We  have  been  carrying  out  a  systematic  study  on  this  problem 
which  is  leading  to  very  interesting  results. 

Second,  another  very  important  problem  on  textiles  is  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  textiles.  We  have  a  machine  on  which  we  rub  cloths 
back  and  forth,  which  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  durability  of  that 
cloth  in  lasting  qualities. 

On  that  question  we  are  getting  some  very  interesting  results. 
There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  testing  out  to  be  done  oi  samplt'> 
submitted,  and  for  the  Government  departments,  and  also  the  ques- 
tion of  formulation  of  specifications  for  the  Government  departments. 
We  had  a  meeting  of  the  textile  group  at  the  bureau  some  montli> 
ago  and  the  expression  was  very  strongly  given  there  that  the  woA 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  textiles  should  be  greatly  extended. 
There  are  a  great  many  fimdamental  problems  which  are  not  of  a 
nature  of  the  plant  proolem,  but  are  of  interest  to  the  public  in  the 
textile  industry. 
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Another  one  I  did  not  mention  is  the  question  of  the  proper 
treatment  with  respect  to  hizmidity  in  textiles  in  their  manufacture. 

The  question  ako  of  the  dyeing  of  textiles  is  of  great  importance. 
We  are  doing  some  work  on  that  also.  We  have  .a  young  man  work- 
ng  there  on  the  question  of  different  methods  oi  winding  up  the 
ihreads.  Though  you  start  with  the  same  color  apparently,  when  you 
;et  through  if  you  wind  up  one  way  it  is  one  color  and  if  you  wind  up 
mother  way  it  is  another  color.    That  is  a  puzzle  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Now,  on  paper  1 

Mr.  Burgess.  There  are  two  or  three  important  problems  on  the 
3aper.  One  of  them  is  the  question  of  the  clay  nllers  in  papers. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  use  of  American  clays  versus  foreign 
ilays  in  paper.  We  have  worked  out  that  American  clays  are  as 
satisfactory  as  foreign  clays.  So  we  are  setting  over  some  of  this 
tradition  that  has  been  in  the  trade  so  much  as  to  foreign  ingredients 
'or  all  kinds  of  things,  and  these  American  clays  work  just  as  well  as 
)he  foreign  clays  in  paper. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  a  substitute  for  casein.  Casein  is 
lot  only  used  on  the  surfacing  of  paper,  but  also  is  used  in  the  con- 
lensed  millc  industry.  It  is  felt  that  all  of  it  should  go  into  the  con- 
lensed-milk  industry  and  that  therefore  substitutes  should  be  found 
'or  it  in  the  paper  industry,  and  we  are  working  on  that  problem.  A 
certain  kind  of  modified  glue  for  this  purpose  is  another  one  of  the 
>hings  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  mention  what  you  are  doing  in  regard  to 
eather. 

Mr.  BuROEss.  I  addressed,  for  example,  the  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
acturers  the  other  day  on  the  question  of  a  research  laboratory  for 
eather.  They  have  a  very  great  many  fundamental  problems  on 
:he  question  of  the  sole  leather,  its  wearing  qualities,  the  question 
>f  the  best  specifications  for  Army  shoes,  the  question  oi  proper 
lanning  of  leather,  the  chrome  tanning  and  what  are  called  the 
jvnthetic  tannings;  that  at  the  present  time  is  coming  very  much  to 
;he  front.  And  m  addition  to  the  work  that  the  industry  is  doing  for 
tself,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  work  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  that  industry,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  devel- 
opment of  testing  methods  and  the  lormulation  of  particular  specifi- 
cations for  leather  products. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Are  there  regular  committees  representing  these 
rades  who  cooperate  with  you  or  your  department  or  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  this  morning,  we  have  some  82 
rommittees,  and  they  cover  practically  the  whole  activity  of  the 
jureau. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  Practically  every  activity  we  have  been  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  the  others  in  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  at  no  expense  to  the  Government? 

]Mr.  Burgess.  No.  That  is  the  most  interesting  fact.  It  is  & 
jase  of  the  public  and  the  industry  wanting  these  things  done  and 
retting  them  done,  in  so  far  as  we  can  do  them  by  cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Of  course  the  expense  to  the  Government  is  repre- 
;ejited  by  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Exactly.  Now,  on  rubber,  the  bij;  problem  u. 
rubber  is  the  investigation  of  sources  of  crude  rubber,  and  such 
questions  as  reclaiming  rubber,  and  the  effect  of  sulphur  in  rubber 
Those  are  the  three  big  outstanding  problems.  Rubber,  you  se« 
tends  to  deteriorate,  due  to  the  fact  of  the  sulphur  which  is  present 
and  we  have  been  working  on  that  problem. 

Mr.  Teneham.  Is  there  any  duplication  between  your  ^rork  aim: 
the  work  of  the  special  committee  investigating  the  rubber  supply 
to  which  we  gave  an  appropriation  this  vear  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  We  had  an  allotment  from  the  rubber  supply  funu 
this  year,  which  we  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  about  $30,000,  whirl 
ceases  at  the  end  of  this  year.  That  is  beinjg  carried  on  in  connecti  c 
with  other  activities  that  I  have  been  speakmg  of,  rubber  and  leather 
We  have,  however,  to  carry  on,  in  past  years  and  probably  in  futui> 
years,  all  the  testing  work  and  all  the  mvestigation  work  we  can  d 
on  the  apportionments  that  are  allotted  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  there  is  no  duplication  ? 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  There  is  no  duplication  whatever.  All  the  ex- 
perimental work  of  the  department  is  being  done  in  our  laborAtorkfr 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  major  part  of  that  appropriation  b 
being  handled  directly  from  the  Secretary's  office — ^the  economic  a&*: 
industrial  question. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  Secretary  Drake  gave  us  an  idea  of  that. 

TEXTILES,    PAPER,    LEATHER^   AND   BUBBBR   WORK   COMPLBTSD    192S, 


Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the 

Textiles. — Design  of  apparatus  and  efficient  method  for  testing  the  coniforti  -: 
value  of  fabrics. 

Completed  specification  for  sheeting  for  cotton  industry. 

Appraisal  of  large  supply  of  textiles  for  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Tests  of  properties  of  fish  lines  for  Bureau  of  Fisherie3. 

Investigative  tests  of  outer  cover  cloth  for  navy  airships. 

Survey  of  available  apparatus  for  the  fading  of  textile  materials. 

Recommended  to  Post  Office  Department,  specifications  for  rubberised  fabr  - 
and  stitched  canvas  belts. 

Specification  for  testing  the  breaking  strength  of  electrical  cotton  yam. 

Survey  of  all  Government  specifications  for  textile  materials  (over  950  spe*-.- 
fications  covering  1,500  separate  materials). 

Completed  specifications  for  the  measurement  of  hosiery,  numbered  du.^ 
shelter-tent  duck,  Army  duck,  dredging  sleeve  duck,  and  denim. 

Paper. — Investigation  and  calibration  of  instruments  used  to  measure  X'» 
thickness  of  paper. 

Development  of  a  method  of  m3isuring  the  C3lor  ch  iractsristic^  of  whUe  pi'>-r 

Investigation  of  the  relation  b3tvv33i  b  ir^ting  a  li  brjiking  st-.^  i^t  i  >r  pi/  - 

Technical  study  of  various  factors  a'f opting  the  braViin;  strength  of  pap?r. 

Investigation  of  the  effect  of  humidity  on  paper. 

Investigation  of  the  processes  of  sizing  paper. 

Study  of  the  methods  of  measuring  th3  waterproof  quality  of  pap^^^. 

Study  of  the  effect  of  rubber  latex  in  paper. 

Comparison  of  qualities  of  rubber  latex  paper  at  diTerait  a-^e?. 

Investigation  to  determine  papers  s  litable  for  wrapping;  polished  m?t-Ji!  g  >  ^  i- , 
without  tarnishing  effect. 

Investigation  of  factors  in  the  photomicrography  of  paper  fibers. 

Technical  studies  to  determine  the  amount  of  hydration  of  pulp. 

Cooperation  with  paper  mills  to  determine  the  amount  of  clay  and  fiber  i  *t 
in  operation  and  the  possibility  of  recovery. 

Investigation  of  paper  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  power  condensers,  re- 
quiring a  paper  0.005-inch  in  thickness. 

Classification  of  the  various  kinds  and  types  of  paper  for  statistical  pun>  '^ 

Leather. — Completion  of  an  investigation  t«  determine  the  comparat..f 
durability  and  utility  value  of  chrome-tanned  sole  leather  and  vegetable-Unnec 
fiole  leather. 
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Investigation  of  the  uses  of  synthetie  tanning  materials. 

Study  of  the  qualities  of  leather  made  from  hogskins. 

experiments  with  specially  prepared  colon  leauiers  for  use  as  slack  diaphragms 
[vk  aeronautic  instruments. 

Assisted  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  standardization  of  shoes  for 
etter  carriers. 

Rubber. — Tested  100  automobile  tires  in  investigation  to  determine  power 
[osses. 

Made  numerous  tests  with  endurance  tire-testing  machine. 

Comparison  of  jar  rings  for  canning  purposes. 

Assisted  Department  of  Agriculture  in  investigation  of  deterioration  of  milking 
machine  rubbers. 

TEXTILES,   PAPER,  LEATHER,   AND   RT7BBER   PUBLICATIONS,   1023. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared 
for  publication  in  1923: 

'*  Proposed  standard  substances  for  paper.*'     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 
"Paper  research  literature:  A  bibliography."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 
"Effect  of  length  and  width  of  test  specimen  on  the  breaking  strength  and 
elongation  of  paper."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

"Relationship  between  breaking  strength  and  bursting  strength  of  paper." 
<Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

"  Quick  test  to  determine  the  brittleness  of  paper."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 
"Kffect  of  atmospheric  humidity  in  the  physical  testing  of  paper."     (Paper 
Trade  Journal.) 

"Study  of  the  experimental  manufacture  of  condenser  paper."  (Paper 
Industry.) 

"Aging  of  rubber  latex  paper."     (India  Rubber  World.) 
"  Determination  of  sizing  quality."     (Paper  Trade  Jorunal.) 
"  Improvements  in  methods  of  making  the  Herzberg  stain  used  in  fiber  analy- 
sis."    (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

"Rubber  latex  in  paper."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

"Technical  standardization."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

"  Classification  and  definitions  of  paper."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) . 

"Simplification  of  paper  sizes."     (Paper  Trade  Journal.) 

STANDARDIZATION  OF   SUGAB-TE8TING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is,  "For  the  standardization  and  design  of 
sugar-testing  apparatus.''  That  is  at  page  265.  You  have  already 
referred  to  the  standardization  of  sugar  testing.  Do  you  want  to 
say  anything  more  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Not  except  that  that  work  is  going  on  more  and 
more  intensively.  It  coula  not,  however,  go  on  any  more  intensively 
than  it  has  been  goin^  on  during  the  last  year.  I  can  present  a 
memorandum  on  that  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  there  is  anything  more  in  regard  to  that  that  you 
Jiave  not  already  covered,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  not  say  that  there  is  anything  additional 
which  is  important. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  you  need  not  present  anything  further  on  that. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Are  you  issuing  anj  pamphlet  at  the  present  time 
for  distribution  among  the  farmers  m  order  to  assist  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  beets  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  say  that  that  is  reaUy  an  agricultural  ques- 
tion and  does  not  properly  come  within  the  purview  of  the  bureau. 

I  might  make  a  statement  here  as  to  my  understanding  of  the 
fimctions  of  the  bureau  with  respect  to  the  other  activities  in  the 
Government  service. 

88854—24 19 
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The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  finishei 
products  and  in  the  manufacturing  characteristics  that  lead  to  tt" 
diversified  properties  of  the  finished  product.  The  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  interested  primarily  in  agriculture  and  products  of  t]i« 
soil.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  mterested  primarily,  for  example,  l- 
mining  operations,  and  in  what  we  call  process  metallui^;  tnat  b 
the  smeltme  of  the  metals  from  the  ores.  In  metalluigy,  the  Bumc 
of  Standar(&  is  interested,  after  that  material  goes  into  a  metal  fonL 
carrying  it  into  the  finished  fonn,  and  the  properties  of  the  finish^, 
material.  So,  I  think  the  cmestion  just  asked  in  regard  to  bee:* 
relates  to  a  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rather  thi: 
our  bureau. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Do  you  have  the  same  sugar-testing  operation  f< ' 
both  beet  sugar  and  cane  su^ar  ? 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  The  same  identical  apparatus. 

SUGAR   STANDARDIZATION    WORK   COMPLETED,   1923. 

Cooperation  with  the  customs  service  in  maintaining  and  oi>erating  eun:- 
testing  laboraties  at  the  ports,  including  1,800  control  tests,  of  imported  6U|si'* 

Development  of  a  new  method  of  identifying  the  various  kinds  of  Bugar»  ' 
use  of  a  petrographic  microscope. 

Completion  of  numerous  crystallization  experiments  under  controlled  cu'  ^ 
tlons  to  secure  large  crystals  in  order  to  permit  their  crystallographic  and  opt. : 
properties  to  be  studied  for  the  first  time. 

Aid  furnished  to  the  sugar  industry  and  the  port  laboratories  by  the  mdi^-'- 
ment  and  standardization  of  polariscopes  and  saccharimeters. 

Investigation  completed  showing  that  defective  performance  of  glaas  part^ 
optical  instruments  are  caused  by  inhomogeneities  from  the  heat  treatment  pr  * 
to  final  annealing. 

Recommended  after  investigation  that  Treasury  Department  adopt  the  m  ~ 
precise  methods  of  sugar  determination  for  use  in  tne  appraisal  of  impitr- 
molasses.     The  bureau  s  work  now  places  such  appraisal  on  a  scientific  ba^^i" 

Aid  to  molasses  industry  as  referee  analyst  in  determining  the  basis  of  purr:.^^ 
for  36  transactions  during  the  yea):. 

Data  tables  prepared  for  giving  the  scientific  basis  for  the  polarimetric  anA><  -i 
of  crude  beet  products. 

Experimental  determination  of  the  feasibility  of  producing  at  relative  lov  ^  - 
commercial  quantities  of  levulose,  the  sweetest  member  of  the  sugar  group  t 
important  as  a  food  product. 

Development  of  the  first  practicable  method  of  color  meaaurement  of  5ce%'« 
and  sugar  liquors  for  the  general  use  of  the  sugar  industry,  including  oompW*.  : 
of  work  on  contributory  researches  such  as  the  study  of  ultrafiltration. 

New  method  and  apparatus  devised  for  precision  calibration  of  sugar  fla-  / 
with  rapidity,  thus  meeting  a  long  felt  need  in  the  manufacture  and  standar^i-i- 
tion  of  volumetric  glassware. 

Completed  the  design  of  a  new  type  of  sugar  balance  for  the  use  of  the  indu-**^ 
(Note:  This  balance  is  now  being  manufactured  commercially  and  sold  ic  x  t 
open  market  for  use  in  sugar  testing.) 

SUGAR   STANDARDIZATION    PUBLICATIONS,   IttS. 

"Invertase  value  of  the  Clerget  constant."     (Am.  Chem.  Soc.) 

'*  Contraction  in  volume  of  sucrose  solutions  upon  inversion.*'  (Jour.  A:: 
Chem.  Soc.) 

'' Possible  system  of  color  classification  of  technical  sugar  products/'  J^.* 
Am.  Chem.  Soc.) 

"Absorption  spectrum  of  panfeeds,  magmas,  run-offs,  and  granulated  s-.p** 
from  ma^as."     (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.) 

"Preliminary  note  on  the  oolor  problem  of  soft  sugars."  (Jour.  Am  C  e  ■ 
Boc.) 

"Study  of  basic  lead  clarification  of  beet  and  cane  molasses.'*  (Jour.  A:« 
Chem.  Soc.) 
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OOOPERATION  WITH  THE  WAR  AND  NAVT  DEPARTMENT  IN  STANDARD- 
IZATION  OF  GAUGES,   SCREW   THREADS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  267 : 

To  provide,  bv  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  War  Department, 
and  the  Navy  Ilepartment,  for  the  standardization  and  testing  of  the  standara 
gauges,  screw  threads,  and  standards  required  in  manufacturing  throughout 
the  United  States. 

And  so  forth.  You  had  $40,000,  and  are  asking  for  the  same 
amount  this  year. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  an  appropriation  which  is  basic  for  the 
precision  industries  of  the  country  using  what  we  call  gauges,  both 
end  gaug[es  and  screw  gauges. 

A&o,  it  is  very  active  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Screw 
Thread  Commission,  created  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
lating standards  in  that  field,  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
experimental  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  the  screw  thread  com- 
mission. 

I  happen  to  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  that  commission,  and  we  are 
calling  constantly  on  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  information  in 
r^ard  to  the  characters  of  these  standards  that  we  have  to  set  up 
for  the  country.  It  becomes  mandatory  on  the  Departments  of 
War,  Navy,  and  Commerce,  through  the  joint  action  of  the  three 
Secretaries;  and  imquestionably  industry  will  accept  in  toto  what 
we  get  out.  We  have  already  issued  a  report,  which  has  been 
accepted  in  general  by  the  precision  industries  throughout  the 
country;  and  we  have  almost  ready  a  second  report. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  no  inter- 
national phase  of  this  ? 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  There  is  an  international  phase. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  Bringing  into  agreement  the  practices  in  screw 
threads  of  the  severed  countries.  We  have  not  pressed  it  for  the 
reason  that  we  thought  we  should  set  our  own  house  in  order  first. 
It  is  a  difficult  question,  and  one  that  is  hard  to  solve. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  what  I  should  suppose. 

GAUGE   STANDARDIZATION   WORK   COMPLETED   1023. 

Improvement  in  projection  lantern  used  in  the  measurement  of  gauges. 

Investigation  of  the  accuracy  of  dial  micrometers  used  to  measure  paper. 

Measurement  of  the  dimensions  of  penetration  needles  used  for  testing  bitu- 
minous materials. 

Manufacture  of  precision  gage  blocks;  60  per  cent  of  the  work  on  680  blocks 
completed. 

Collection  of  data  on  stock  sizes  and  dimensions  of  sheet  metal,  screw  thread 
systems,  and  bolt  and  screw  heads  and  nuts. 

Cooperation  with  engineering  societies  and  the  National  Screw  Thread  Com- 
mission on  specifications  and  tolerances  for  machine  elements. 

Researches  on  steel  used  for  gauges;  strength  and  tightness  of  threaded  joints; 
suitability  of  new  alloys  for  gauges;  development  of  millionth  comparator. 

Precision  testing  of  manufacturer's  standard  gauge. 

GAUGE   STANDARDIZATION   PUBLICATIONS,    1923. 

"Important  European  screw  thread  systems  and  dimensions  of  bolt  and  screw 
heads  and  nuts. "     (C.  18.) 

'* Strength  of  brass  bolts  and  nuts."     (N.  S.  T.  C.  No.  42.) 
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"Compilation  of  replies  to  letters  regarding  allowances  and  tolerance)  on 
wrench  jaws. "     (N.  S.  T.  C.  No.  45.) 

"Screw  threads  in  electrical  industry"  (revised).     (N.  S.  T.  C.  No.  47.) 

"  National  fire-hose  thread. "  (Revised  to  national  hose-thread  form).  (N.  S. 
T.  C.  No.  49.) 

"Questionnaire  on  well  casing  and  casing  threads."     (N.  S.  T.  C.  No.  50.) 

"Standard  thicknesses  of  sheet  metal."     (L.  C.  24.) 

GAUGE   STANDARDIZATION^. 

The  work  carried  on  under  this  appropriation  includes: 

(a)  The  test  and  certification  of  limit  gauges  used  in  interchangeable  manu- 
facture. 

(b)  Design  and  improvement  of  gauge-testing  equipment. 

(c)  Construction  of  experimental  and  special  equipment  for  the  inspection  of 
gauges,  gears,  mechanical  indicators,  etc. 

(d)  Construction  of  special  gauges,  such  as  precision  gauge  blocks. 

(e)  Cooperation  with  the  National  Screw  Thread  Commission,  the  Xationa. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the  national  engineering  societies,  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee,  and  manufacturers  and  users  of  screw-thrM'i 
products  in  the  standardization  of  these  products. 

(f)  Cooperation  with  manufacturers  and  users  of  gauges  with  a  view  to  select- 
ing the  most  satisfactory  material  available  for  gauges  and  determining  the  pn>(»  r 
heat  treatment  for  this  material,  to  the  end  that  a  minimum  loss  mar  occr 
during  manufacture  and  the  useful  life  of  gauges  may  be  extended  and  gan^r 
cost  thereby  reduced. 

The  work  mentioned  under  (f)  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  MetA- 
lurgical  Division  of  the  bureau  and  a  special  gauge  steel  committee,  compo**': 
of  representatives  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  steel  mills,  manufsv- 
turers,  and  users  of  gauges. 

The  work  under  this  appropriation  might  be  made  more  eiTeetive  by  th- 
establishment  of  closer  contact  with  these  industries  which  the  bureau  sh<>«-: 
serve.  For  examole,  the  bureau  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  putt:** 
into  practice  the  National  Standards  for  Fire  Hose  Threads.  These  standard 
though  adopted  nearly  20  years,  have  largely  failed  of  practical  use  as  a  re*^ .  * 
of  lack  of  tolerances  and  an  adequate  gauging  system.  Another  field  in  wh  :. 
great  economies  can  be  effected  is  in  the  threading  of  casing  pipe  for  oil  well-  - 
the  standardization  of  casing  threads  and  the  gauges  therefor.  A  beginning  1^:»« 
already  been  made  on  this  important  work. 

INVESTIGATION    OF    SCALES    AND    MINE    CAKS    IN    WEIOHINO    COAL    AT 

MINES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  page  268: 

For  investigating  the  conditions  and  methods  and  use  of  scales  at  mine  ca:^ 
used  for  weighing  and  measuring  coal  dug  by  miners,  for  the  purpose  of  de^*:- 
mining  wages  due,  and  of  conditions  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  wei^iinc  * 
measuring  of  coal  at  the  mine,  etc. 

You  had  $15,000  last  year  and  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount 
this  year. 

How  are  you  getting  along  with  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  It  is  a  very  useful  thing  in  being  able  to  help  adju^* 
disputes  between  operators  and  the  miners  rerarding  weights.  Wt- 
keep  their  scales  under  observation  and  control  and  actual  measure 
ment;  so  that  it  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  prevent  litigation  ac^ 
trouble  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  tnose  mine  scales. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  both  sides  leave  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  without  any  question  about  it.  When  wv 
make  a  decision  it  is  absolutely  accepted. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  send  your  scales  to  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  BuBOBSs.  We  make  the  actual  tests  at  the  mines  of  the  scalt-^. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  do  that  i 
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Mr.  Burgess.  We  make  a  practice  of  going  around  to  the  various 
mines  and  checking  up  the  scales,  using  our  own  movable  equipment, 
including  weights.  We  may  be  requested  to  do  it  by  one  side  or  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Suppose  you  are  not  requested  by  either  one  side 
or  the  other,  then  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  can  do  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Our  limitations  are  such  that,  in  fact  for  the  most 
part,  we  depend  upon  requests.  That  is  one  of  the  appropriations 
where  we  can  not  do  more  work  than  the  $15,000  will  allow  us  to  do, 
and  I  may  say,  frankly,  that  that  does  not  allow  us  to  cover  the  whole 
mining  industry  completely;  but  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  go  to  a  mine  has  a  psychological  and  moral  effect,  imquestionably. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  you  do  not  go  unless  you  are  requested  to  go, 
by  one  side  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  where  we  have  deliberately 
planned  the  survey  of  a  district,  when  we  will  go  in  where  we  choose. 

MINE   SCALES   WOBK   COMPLETED    1023. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year: 

Investigation  of  the  condition  and  accuracy  of  scales  at  coal  mines. 

The  preparation  of  specifications  covering  suitable  types  of  weighing  equipment, 
methods  of  installation. 

Examination  and  test  of  conveyor  weighers  used  to  weigh  a  continuous  stream 
of  coal,  crustied  stone,  etc. 

METALLURGICAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  page  269,  metallurgical  research,  and  there 
is  a  slight  increase  of  $4,000  m  that  appropriation.  Last  year  you 
had  $40,000  and  this  jear  the  estimates  call  for  $44,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  might  remark  this  is  a  decrease  of  $300  on  the 
reclassification  hasis.  This  was  my  own  personal  field  before  I  became 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  covers  the  field  of  what  we 
call  physical  metallurgy. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Are  there  any  other  items  under  this  appropriation 
you  want  to  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  might  say  that  one  or  two  things  that  we  are  taking 
a  particular  interest  in  right  now  is  the  development  of  tests  of  steels 
and  alloys  at  high  temperatures,  a  line  of  investigation  in  which  we 
have  urgent  calls  for  results.  The  question  of  sand  standards  for 
molding  sands  is  also  being  actively  pushed  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  cooperation  with  the  Foundryman's  Association.  We  are 
also  doing  some  work  in  connection  with  the  pure  alloys  and  their 

f properties,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  question  of  metal 
ailure,  and  the  question  of  materials  of  importance  to  all  kinds  of 
metallurgical  interests. 

METALLURGY    WORK    COMPLETED,  1««3. 

The  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  in  the  subject  of  metallurgy 
during  the  past  year: 

The  corrosion  of  flheet  metal  by  mixtures  of  gasoline-alcohol  completed. 

An  experimental  study  was  made  of  the  "Nick-Bend  test"  used  to  determine 
the  crystallinity  of  wrought  iron. 
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The  relation  of  the  metallic  base  to  electrodeposits  made  thereon  was  detei^ 
mined. 

A  study  of  the  structural  role  of  manganese  in  steel  was  completed. 

Considerable  information  was  obtained  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  steel 
at  high  temperatures. 

Second  investigation  of  high-speed  steel  as  a  basis  for  the  formulatioa  of  speci* 
fications  for  purchase  was  completed. 

The  nature  of  the  dimensional  changes  which  accompany  the  hardening  of 
steel  was  cleared  up. 

A  new  method  (thermoelectric)  for  the  determination  of  the  critical  tempera- 
tures in  steel  was  developed. 

The  investigation  of  thermal  stresses  in  steel  car  wheels  was  completed. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  proper  type  of  specimens  for  use  in  the  testing  of 
bearing  metals. 

Apparatus  was  installed  and  a  study  of  the  method  for  determining  the  abrasion- 
resisting  properties  of  metals. 

The  investigation  of  the  relative  deoxidation  effects  of  titanium  and  silicon 
on  rail  steel  was  completed. 

A  method  was  devised  for  the  production  of  single  crystals  of  metals  to  he 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  their  mechanical  properties. 

A  series  of  very  pure  steels  was  made  for  use  in  connection  with  studies  of  the 
influence  of  different  constituents  of  steel  on  the  properties  of  steel. 

An  effective  melting  technic  and  suitable  crucibles  were  developed  for  the  melt- 
ing of  extremely  pure  platinum  and  other  precious  metals. 

Improved  methods  for  the  commercial  testing  of  molding  sands  were  developed 
and  promulgated. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  deterioration  of  copper  boat  sheathing  which  has  bees 
found  to  be  unusually  severe  in  certain  waters. 

The  nature  of  the  deterioration  of  steel  occurring  during  brazing  was  asctr- 
tained. 

A  study  was  completed  of  defective  lead  cable  sheathing  for  submarine  use. 

A  special  process  for  the  heat  treatment  of  tubes  by  electrical  resistance  methods 
was  studied  under  commercial  conditions  and  its  advantages  and  limitations 
demonstrated. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  structural  changes  which  occur  in  the  filaments  of 
tunffsten  lamps  and  ultimatelv  cause  their  failure. 

Complete  physical  and  ballistic  tests  were  completed  on  a  series  of  25  spectsl 
steels  intended  for  use  as  machine-gun  barrels. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  development  of  a  light  armor  plate  by  the  carbon- 
izing process. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  properties  of  metals  suitable  for  use  in  nitroger. 
fixation  processes. 

METALLURQICAL   REBEABCH   PUBLICATIONB,  1928. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepare-^ 
for  publication  in  1923: 

"The  decarburization  of  ferro  chromium  by  hydrogen."  (S448;  Chem.  and 
Met.  Eng.,  1922.) 

"Structure  of  martensitic  carbon  steels  and  the  changes  which  occur  up^»r 
tempering.''     (S462.) 

"The  preparation  and  properties  of  pure  iron  alloys:  I.  Effect  of  carbon  aa-i 
manganese  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  iron."  (S453;  Trans.  Am.  Elec- 
trochem.  Soc,  1922.) 

"Gases  in  metals:  I.  The  determination  of  combined  nitrogen  in  izx>n  a:^^ 
steel  and  the  change  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  by  heat  treatment."  (S457: 
Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.,  1922.) 

"Preparation  and  properties  of  pure  iron  alloys:  The  effect  of  manganese  o:^ 
the  structure  of  alloys  of  the  iron-carbon  system."     (S464;  Iron  Age.) 

"Effect  of  temperature,  deformation,  and  rate  of  loading  on  the  tensile  pri.p- 
erties  of  low-carbon  steels  below  the  thermal  critical  range."     (T219.) 

"Lathe  break-down  tests  of  some  modern  high-speed  steels."  (T228;  Ttacs. 
Am.  Soc.  Steel  Treat.) 

"  Recording  chronograph  for  the  inverse-rate  method  of  thermal  analysis. ' 
(T230;  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Steel  Treat.) 
1^  "Thermal  stresses  in  steel  car  wheels."     (T235  and  Railway  Age,) 

"Magnetic  susceptibilitv  and  iron  content  of  tin-red-brass."     (T22I.) 

"Copper."     (C73.) 
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"  Solders  for  aluminum.''     (C78.) 

**  Protective  metallic  coatings  for  the  rust  proofing  of  iron  and  steel/'     (C80.) 
"Study  of  steels  for  engineering  structures."     (rroc.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng.) 
''Contribution  to  discussion  of  corrosion  of  ferrous  materials."     (Proc.  Brit. 

[net.  Civ.  Engrs.) 

''Second  preliminary  report,  joint  conunittee  on  investigation  of  sulphur  and 

phosphorus  in  steel."     (Proc.  A.  S.  T.  M.) 

"Structure   and   related   properties   of   metals."     (Trans.    Am.    Soc.    Steel 

Treat.) 

"  The  influence  of  the  base  metal  on  the  structure  of  electrodeposits."     (Trans, 

Am.  Electrochem.  Soc.) 

"  Graphitization  of  a  carbon  tool  steel."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"Resistance  to  corrosion  of  various  types  of  chromium  steels."     (Chem.  and 

Met.  Eng.) 

"Contributory  factors  in  corrosion."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.) 
"Deterioration  of  alloys  by  internal  oxidation."     (Am.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met. 

Eng.) 

'^Metallographic  features  of  manganese  bronze."     (Am.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met. 

Eng.) 

"Scratch-hardness  method."     (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"The  microscopic  examination  of  'dirty'  steel."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"Strength  and  elasticity  of  boiler  plate  at  elevated  tempreatures."     (Chem. 

and  Met.  Eng.) 

"  Boiler  plate  after  cold  work  or  work  at  blue  heat."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"Effect  of  rate  of  loadnig  on  tensile  properties  of  boiler  plate."     (Chem.  and 

Met.  Eng.) 

"Strength  of  stainless  steel  at  high  temperatures."     (The  Iron  Age.) 
"Constitution  of  the  alloys  of  iron  and  nickel."     (Jour.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.) 
"Influence  of  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  in  the  compression  testing  of  babbitt 

metals."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.) 

"  Contribution  to  discussion  of  white-metal  alloys."     (Jour.  Inst,  of  Metals.) 
"The  physical  properties  of  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  tentative  standard  white-metal 

bearing  alloys."     (P^oc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.) 

"Investigations  of  platinum  metals  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards."     (Trans. 

Am.  Electrochem.  Soc.) 

"The  preparation  of  platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  alloy  for  thermocouples." 

(Trans.  Am.  Electrochem.  Soc.) 

"Gases  in  metals."     (Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Test.  Mat.) 

"The  effect  of  high-temperature  quenching  on  the  microstructure  of  high- 
carbon  steels."     (Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Steel  Treat.) 

"The  magnetic  change  in  silicon  and  in  chromium  steels."     (Chem.  and  Met.) 
"  The  decomposition  of  martensite  into  troostite  in  alloy  steels."     (Forging  and 

Heat  Treatment.) 

"Contribution  to  discussion,  What  is  steel?"     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"The  mechanical  properties  of  chrome-vanadium  steels."     (Trans.  Am.  Soc. 

Steel  Treat.) 

"Thermal  transformations  in  some  chrome- vanadium  steels."     (Trans.  Am. 

Soc.  Steel  Treat.) 

"  Review  of  present  status  of  drill-steel  breakage  and  heat  treatment."     (Trans. 

Am.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  Eng.) 

"  Hardness  and  heat  treatment  of  mining  drill  shanks."     (Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Min.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"  Influence  of  temperature,  time,  and  rate  of  cooling  on  the  physical  properties 

of  carbon  steel."     (Trans.  Am.  Inst-  Min.  and  Met.  Eng.) 

LABORATORT     AND     FIELD     INVESTIGATIONS     OF     SUITABLE     METHODS 
OF  HIGH-TEMPERATURE   MEASUREMENTS   AND   CONTROL. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  for  laboratory  and  field  investigation  of 
suitable  methods  of  high-temperature  measurements  and  control  in 
various  industrial  processes,  etc.  WiQ  you  please  tell  us  what  that 
means?  There  you  have  the  same  amount,  $10,000,  for  1925  that 
you  had  for  1924. 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  illustrations,  there  are  the  metallurgical  indus- 
tries dependent  very  largely  on  temperature  control,  the  development 
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and  measurement  of  the  instruments  conc^ned.  That  is  trae  al5<* 
of  several  other  industries^  such  as  the  glass  and  rarious  chemicAi 
industries.  The  question  of  the  development  of  the  temperature  coi^ 
trol,  the  actual  instruments  and  methods  to  be  used,  and  the  charac- 
teristic thermal  constants  of  the  products  involved — in  all  of  these 
things  which  I  have  mentioned  this  work  is  tributary  to  and  based 
upon. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  For  the  record  will  you  explain  simply  what  xhr 
word  "constant''  means? 

Mr.  BuBGESS.  In  physical  science  a  ''constant"  is  a  numencai 
expression  of  some  aennite  physical  phenomenon,  as,  for  example, 
the  melting  point  of  a.  solid,  or  the  velocity  of  light. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Or  the  boiling  point 

Mr.  BuRQESS.  Or  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Those  are  physic^ 
constants. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  The  freezing  point  also  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  The  freezing  pomt;  yes. 

HIGH   TEMPERATURE   INVESTIGATION   WORK   COMPLETED,    1983. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  tb«- 
year: 

Research  on  design  of  optical  pyrometers  completed  and  report  prepared. 

Established  a  standard  rare-metal  thermocouple  scale  for  measuring  hi^2 
temperatures. 

Inspected  plants  and  tested  pyrometric  installations,  recommending  efficient 
methods. 

Inaugurated  system  of  supplying  industrial  laboratories  with  samples  of  gold, 
silver,  palladium,  and  platinum,  having  certified  purity  and  melting  point,  f^r 
standardization  purposes. 

HIGH  TEMPERATURE   INVESTIGATION    PUBLICATIONS,    1923. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepan-i 
for  publication  in  1923: 

"Steam  research  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards. ''     (Mech.  Eng.) 

"Pyrometry."     (Chem.  Eng.  Handbook.) 

"Thermometry,  pyrometry,  and  heat  conductivity."     (Elec.  Eng.  Handbo^ix. 

INVESTIGATION   OF  THE   PRINCIPLES  OF   SOUND. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  for  the  investigation  of  the  principle> 
of  sound  and  their  application  to  military  and  industrial  purpois**?. 
including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  tiK- 
field.  ¥oT  1924  the  appropriation  was  $5,000,  and  for  1925  the 
estimates  are  $7,000,  an  mcrease  of  $2,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  One  of  the  most  astounding  outcomes  of  the  war 
was  the  development  of  sound  applications  for  use  in  military  pur- 
poses, and  that  has  been  developed  since  very  actively  in  civilian 
operations.  The  department  is  also  very  much  interested,  as  I 
have  said  earlier  in  the  day,  in  the  eliminating  aids  to  navigation  by 
substituting  radio  and  sound  signals.  In  the  past  year,  for  example, 
we  also  developed  a  device  partly  radio  and  partJy  sound,  for  locat- 
ing boats  in  a  fog.  The  question  of  the  control  of  the  standards  vi 
soimd  is  also  handled  under  this  appropriation.  The  question  of 
signaling  at  a  distance  of  sound  is  involved.  The  question  of 
acoustics — so-called,  that  is,  the  sound  properties  of  halls — ^we  have 
had  numbers  of  requests  from  the  Government  departmenta  for  a 
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study  of  auditoriums,  and  also  in  connection  with  the  design  of  new 
buildings. 

Mr,  TiNKHAM.  Does  this  involve  telephony  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  does  not  involve  telephony.  That  comes 
under  the  electric  work  as  usually  considered,  although  there  may  be 
takeovers,  one  from  another,  but  primarily  the  telephone  is  not  a 
sound  problem,  but  an  electric  problem. 

Mr.  AcKERMAK.  Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trans- 
mission of  sound  imder  water  by  submarine  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  This  proposition  of  locating  boats  is  based 
on  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  a  radio  simal  and  on  under- 
water  signal  by  sound. 

SOUND    WORK    COMPLETED   1023. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year: 

Development  of  a  method  for  measuring  relative  sound  intensities. 

Construction  of  sound  chamber  to  determine  acoustical  qualities  of  building 
materials. 

Investigated  acoustics  of  a  number  of  faulty  rooms  and  auditoria. 

Developed  procedure  for  determining  the  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to 
known  shore  points. 

Development  of  an  electric  clock  fork. 

SOUND    INVESTIGATIONS   PUBLICATIONS,    1923. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared  for 
publication  in  1923: 

"  Method  for  the  measurement  of  sound  intensity."     (SP473.) 

"  A  Piezo-electric  method  for  the  instantaneous  measurement  of  high  pressures." 
(SP445.) 

"An  eleotron*tube  tuning  fork  drive."  (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  of  Am.  and  Rev.  of 
Sci.  Inst.) 

"Acoustics  of  rooms."     (Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  June,  1923.) 

TECHNICAL     INVESTIGATIONS      UPON      FUNDAMENTAL     PROBLEMS      OP 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT   FOLLOWING   THE   WAR. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Here  is  a  larger  item  for  technical  investigations  and 
cooperation  with  the  industries,  upon  fundamental  problems  involved 
in  the  industrial  development  following  the  war,  etc.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $30,000.  What  are  you  doing  under  that  appropriation, 
and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Regarding  the  increase  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,*  the 
net  increase  is  about  $6,000,  the  rest  of  it  being  taken  up  on  reclassifi- 
cation. We  have  some  thirty-odd  problems  coming  under  that 
investigation,  which  of  course  is  our  fund  which  brings  us  in  very 
close  contact  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  American  industries. 
One,  for  example,  is  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  gas. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  a  new  American  industry,  is  it  ?  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  bring  out  if  possible  what  you  mean  by  ''new 
American  industries.'' 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  gas  industry,  I  will  agree  with  you,  would  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  new  industry.  We  have  interpreted  this  appro- 
priation to  be  available  for  industrial  research  on  problems  wiiich 
should  be  answered  by  a  Government  agency  involving  experimental 
work,  where  the  industry  was  In  such  a  situation  that  it  needed  us. 
In  that  sense,  it  is  new.     For  example,  the  gas  industry  is  to-day 
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in  a  situation  that  we  are  up  against  the  case  of  a  good  many  deaths 
due  to  the  use  of  gas  appliances,  the  situation  bein^  due  to  the  coal 
situation  a  year  or  so  ago,  more  and  more  gas  appliances  are  being 
used.  The  proper  development  of  the  design  of  those  gas  appliances. 
the  testing  of  them,  and  the  proper  use  of  gas  in  connection  with 
household  use,  we  thought  was  oi  sufficient  urgency  to  go  into  this 
type  of  a  problem.  It  is  new  in  that  sense,  that  the  problem  was 
relatively  an  insignificant  one  up  until  the  recent  coal  situation,  but 
it  is  now  a  very  vital  problem  and  of  great  public  interest. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  word  **new"  there  is  not 
very  graphic. 

Mr.  Burgess.  You  mean  in  this  particular  item  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  interpretation  of  the  word  **new"  is  subject, 
of  course,  to  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  has  never  been  con- 
sidered before,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  in  that  sense.  Take,  for  example,  another  item 
that  we  have  been  working  on,  the  question  of  the  performance  and 
characteristics  of  batteries.  The  battery  industry  as  such  is  in  effect 
a  new  industry.  Bujtteries  were  made,  of  course,  before  the  advent 
of  the  automobile  and  the  use  of  batteries  more  generally  elsewhere. 
We  have  been  able  to  save,  for  example,  in  this  battery  investin- 
tion — there  is  no  question  about  it — a  very  lai^e  sum  indeed  to  Qie 
country.  The  question  of  determining  tne  specifications,  the  best 
types  of  batteries,  the  problems  of  batteries,  their  use  for  different 
purposes,  the  use  of  the  characteristics  of  the  acid  involved,  and  the 
different  metals  going  to  make  up  the  plates,  that  all  makes  for  the 
economy  of  operation. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  which  you  have  de- 
tailed show  the  necessity  of  a  study  of  this  subject  at  tnis  time  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  Here  is  another  one  I  might  mention,  the 
question  of  the  properties  of  ammonia.  The  refrigeration  industry. 
as  industries  go,  is  fairly  a  new  industry.  We  have  been  able  to 
determine  at  me  bureau  the  complete  properties  of  ammonia.  That 
has  just  been  finished.  It  is  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  We  can  by 
curves  graphically  get  everything  that  can  be  known  about  anunoniA 
that  is  of  interest  to  the  refrigerating  industry.  That  has  just  been 
CDmpleted. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  that  is  not  a  new  industry.  It  is  a  develop- 
ment of  an  old  one. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  if  you  emphasize  the  word  '*new,"  Mr. 
Tinkham,  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  have  some  difficulty  in 
making  an  amiment.  i  ou  take  the  question  of  dve  investigation. 
There  again,  1  think,  I  would  agree  that,  although  clothes  have  been 
dyed  ever  since  man  has  existed,  pretty  nearfy  that,  nevertheless 
the  dye  industry  in  this  countrv  is  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  probably  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Drake.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  that 
word '*  newer '^? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Oh,  of  course,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  not  be  technical  about  that. 

Mr.  Burgess.  On  the  dye  investigation,  we  are  working  on  the 
improvement  and  standardization  oi  dyes  in  that  connection.     We 
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Eire  putting  some  of  this  fund  into  optical  instruments,  for  example. 
A.gain,  that  is  a  new  industry  in  this  coimtry,  unquestionably,  and 
that  we  are  working  at.  Another  item  that  has  come  up  recently 
For  the  industry  does  not  exist  in  this  coimtry  practically,  which  we 
are  working  on  has  a  technical  name  of  dielectric  losses  in  cables. 
The  cables  Tip  to  the  present  time  have  all  been  manufactured  in 
England,  and  they  practically  own  the  cable  business.  It  is  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  have  a  cable  industry  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  working  on  the  characteristics  of  g^tta-percha  substitutes,  and 
rubber  modifications,  and  the  electric  phenomena  concerned. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is,  submarine  cables  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  mainly  submarine  cables.  That  is  prac- 
tically a  British  industry  at  the  present  time.  The  question  of  high 
voltage  investigations  are  treated  imder  this  appropriation.  Here 
again,  although  the  electric  industry  is  an  old  one,  the  question  of 
the  very  high  voltages  is  relatively  new  in  this  country,  and  partic- 
ularly in  certain  parts  of  it. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  call  very  high  voltages  anything  above 
25,000? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  that  is  a  general  acceptance.  Even  10,000 
is  ordinarily  considered  high,  and  tney  run  up  now  to  over  100,000; 
but  high  voltages  I  would  rate  as  between  1,000  and  100,000. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  electric  trunk  lines  that 
carry  52,000  volts,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  arid  regions  in  California  they 
have  been  highly  developed,  but  the  thing  is  to  develop  them  in  the 
nonarid  regions. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  think  in  Boston  we  have  some  main  trunk  lines 
which  carry  as  hirii  as  52,000  volts. 

\Ir.  Burgess.  There  is  an  industry  which  I  want  to  mention, 
which  we  are  putting  in  a  little  from  this  fund — the  electroplaters 
industry.  That  industry  has  been  in  a  purely  empirical  situation 
since  metals  were  deposited  from  liquid.  We  have  been  able  practi- 
cally, in  part  at  least,  as  far  as  copper  plating  is  concerned,  to  put  that 
industry  on  its  feet.  So  we  do  know  wnat  we  are  doing  when 
making  a  copper  deposit.  We  are  working  on  nickel  ana  other 
paaterials  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  particular 
industry  that  we  have  been  able,  so  to  speak,  to  bring  out  of  tne  woods. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Using  the  words  ''new  American  industries,"  how 
long  will  you  need  this  appropriation,  if  you  can  state,  as  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation,  with  reference  to  the  so-called  ''  new  American 
industries    ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Perhaps  I  should  say^  the  wording  is  not  the  best 
possible,  but  I  consider  that  the  work  is  of  the  greatest  fundamental 
mterest  to  American  industry  and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
American  public. 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  should  be,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  continuous  ? 
Mr.  Burgess.  Most  emphatically,  because  there  are  new  phases 
coming  up  constantly.  The  projects  imder  this  appropriation  are  all 
definite  projects,  and  continue  until  we  have  that  project  completed, 
and  then  we  take  up  something  else.  I  might  cite  another  type  oi 
problem  that  we  have  under  ^s,  and  that  is  in  comxection  with 
metals  and  gases.  We  do  not  ordinarily  think  of  metals  as  containing 
gases,  but  they  do;  and  the  effect  of  gases  on  metals  in  my  opinion 
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is  one  of  the  most  important,  and  will  be  in  the  next  few  years  de- 
termining,  factors  in  the  quality  of  metals.  We  are  workinlg  on  this 
appropriation  in  connection  with  that  method  of  determining  the 
presence  of  gases  in  metals,  the  method  of  detecting  th^n,  aad  the 
method  of  efiniinating  them.  That  in  effect  makes  a  new  industry, 
really — the  production  of  steel  as  related  to  the  elimination  of  en- 
trained gases. 

Mr.  I'iNKHAM.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  stated  as  being 
investigated  and  promoted  under  this  appropriation,  which  is  a  largir 
one,  w3l  you  add  to  your  statement  by  stating  all  the  investigations 
now  in  progress  ? 

Mr.  BuBOEss.  Yes^  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  Shall  I  read  them 
off  or  do  you  wish  them  filed  ? 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  suppose  you  can  just  file  them  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

INDUSTRIAL   RESEARCH    PROJECTS,    1023   AND   1924. 

Soil   corrosion;   utilization   of  gas;   battery   investigations;  dielectric  loi«-i»^: 
fundamental  measurements   (23),   electrical;   high-voltage  investigations    (21  ; 
expansivity;  precision  screws;  mass  materials  and  density  (23);  mercury  deosty 
investigations  (24);  materials  at  low  temperatures:  ammonia  and  st^un;  br&s 
transfer;  auto  fuel  economy;  airplane  radiators;  lubrication  (24);  brake  liiii^.c^ 
(24);  carburetion  and  ignition  (24);  dimensional  changes;  optical  instrtiment^ 
special  analysis;  electrodeposition  processes;  wood  preservation;  dye   inves^T  > 
gation;  wind  tunnel   (23);  aerial  navigation  instruments;  sound  investigatif-. 
(industrial  materials);  orifice  investigation;  heat  treatment  of  fabrics;  cUy^  r 
p>aper;  constitution  of  cement  (23);  reclamation  of  lubricating  oil  (23);  phos- 
phorus control;  gases  in  metals;  metal  corrosion  (24) ;  oil  pollution  of  harbors  ^24 
platinum  metals;  thermochemical  constants  (projected). 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  This  list  which  you  have  submitted  states  **  Indu^ 
trial  research  projects,  1923  and  1924/'  and  under  that  I  find  ^*S<»il 
corrosion,  utilization  of  gas,  battery  investigation,  dielectric  loss<-, 
fundamental  measurements,  high-voltage  investigation,  expansivitA . 
precision  screws,  mass  materials  and  density,  mercury  density  invti- 
ligation,  materials  at  low  temperatures,  ammonia  and  steam,  heat 
transfer,  auto  fuel  economy,"  and  then  a  number  of  other  project-s. 
Are  not  many  of  those  projects  investigated  under  other  items  in  tins 
bill  rather  tlian  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  certain  of  thes^ 
projects  mentioned  here  give  us  not  a  repetition  of  the  work  beim: 
done  under  any  other  item,  but  they  will  permit  us  to  do  addition^i. 
work  on  additional  problems. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  So  that  what  you  will  do  under  this  appropnati<>D 
is  indicated  in  this  list  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  they  are  complementarv,  as  it  were,  or  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  done  or  may  be  done  under  other  items  in  the 
appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  In  part  that  is  true,  and  in  part  these  problems  ajv 
absolutelv  self-contained  in  themselv^.  For  example,  we  have  a 
new  problem  that  has  just  come  up  the  other  day — the  c^uestion  of  \  :I 
pollution  of  harbors.  That  in  itself  is  not  strictly  an  mdustry,  but 
that  is  a  very  urgent  thing  for  the  Government  to  work  upon!  We 
have  assigned  one  man  from  this  fund,  for  example,  to  work  on  that 
problem. 
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Mr.  AcKERHAN.  How  recently  has  he  been  assigned  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Within  two  months. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  here  one  other  project  in  the  list  is  "Wood 
preservation.''  Is  that  in  addition  to  what  investigations  might  be 
xnade  in  relation  to  or  mider  the  item  concerning  wood  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  We  have  not  any  appropriation  for  wood  as  such. 
We  have,  for  example,  an  appropriation  for  materials,  the  testing  of 
chemical  materials,  the  actual  wording  of  that  is  '^  Miscellaneous 
materials''  and  that  is  for  the  testing  for  the  Government  depart- 
ments, the  question  of  this  wood  preservation  comes  up  as  a  research 
that  we  think  highly  desirable  to  do  on  the  question  of  surfacing  of 
-wood  by  painting,  for  example,  enabling  us  to  write  specifications  for 
the  wood  so  preserved.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  constructive  piece  of 
research  which  can  not  be  carried  on  imder  the  miscellaneous  material 
fund,  for  the  reason  that  that  is  all  devoted  to  testing.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  research  fimd,  and  it  struck  us  as  a  proper  one  to  handle  it 
xmder. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  two  other  proposed  industrial  research 
problems.  One  is  ''Heat  treatment  of  fabrics/'  and  the  other  is 
*^  Clays  in  paper."  Now,  you  have  two  items,  one  in  relation  to 
textiles  ana  tne  other  in  relation  to  clays.  Are  these  research  prob- 
lems of  this  list  in  addition  to  be  charged  against  the  appropriation 
we  have  before  us  of  S180,000  and  are  they  in  addition  to  such  ex- 
penditures as  may  be  made  under  those  other  items,  one  relating  to 
textiles  and  the  other  relating  to  clays  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  remember,  the  appropriation 
covers  paper,  rubber,  leather,  and  textiles,  S25,000  this  present  year. 
The  urgency  of  certain  of  these  problems  came  up,  so  that  there 
-was  assigned  from  the  industrial  research  item  money  to  work  on 
those  particular  problems.  I  will  put  it  this  way.  We  are  not  able 
to  carry,  of  the  amount  we  have  specifically  allotted  to  us  for  paper 
or  for  textiles,  enough  to  do  what  is  most  urgently  required  to  be 
done.  It  is  not,  however,  a  duplication  of  work  in  any  sense- 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  from  a  strictly  bookkeeping  standpoint,  this 
$180,000  is  like  a  contingent  fund,  which  helps  out  the  otner  appro- 
priations where  the  other  appropriations  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
what  you  regard  as  necessary  or  as  a  necessary  expenditure  under 
them.    Is  that  a  fair  statement  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  a  fair  statement  in  part,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  elimination  of  waste  in  industry  and  economy  for  the 
coimtry,  I  think  it  is  advantageous  to  put  it  in  that  way.  You  take 
that  paper  work  or  that  textile  work,  it  will  be  unfortunate  to  cut  it 
down,  and  these  particular  problems  on  industrial  research  help  out 
these  other  items. 

Mr.  Shreve.  But  you  only  get  $25,000  on  these  other  items  for 
the  four  articles,  and  that  is  just  a  little  over  $6,000  each,  and  you 
would  not  get  very  far  with  that  $6,000,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  BuBOESS.  No. 

INDtTSTRIAL  RESBARCH   WOBK   COMPLETED   1028. 

Under  this  fund  the  foUowing  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year: 

Study  of  the  utilization  of  illuminating  and  other  gases. 

Research  on  the  safety  of  gas  i^pliances. 

Investigation  and  development  of  analytical  methods  for  gases. 
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Study  of  the  absorption  of  gases  in  liquids  to  secure  engineering  data  for  cun- 
mercial  plants. 

Testing  and  analysis  of  paints  and  varnishes. 

Expert  advice  for  War  Department  on  particular  i>ainting  problems. 

Determination  of  the  permeability  of  commercial  and  ezperimental  ball--: 
fabrics. 

Development  of  balloon  instrumentsi  for  the  analysis  of  gas. 

Completion  of  research  on  hydrogen  production. 

Preparation  of  certain  dyes  of  known  purity  to  serve  as  standards  of  slrenft^ 

Study  of  methods  for  standardizing  dyes. 

Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  govern  the  structure  and  proptft:e- 
of  electrodeposited  metals. 

Development  of  methods  for  the  analysis  and  control  of  electropIaUng  5?..- 
tions. 

Certain  dyes  of  known  purity  were  prepared  as  standards  of  strength. 

Study  of  method  of  standardizing  dyes. 

Cooperation  in  the  construction  of  Shenandoah  by  expert  advice  and  testici  ^ 
to  the  use  of  dopes  for  coating  balloon  fabric. 

Development  of  methods  for  the  analyses  and  control  of  electroplating  «> na- 
tions. 

Research  completed  on  jet  propulsion  of  airplanes. 

Stud^  of  safety  release  devices. 

The  mvestigation  of  the  corrodibility  of  various  types  of  '^noncorrodible"  «» 
completed. 

Apparatus  for  the  industrial  testing  of  corrosion  of  metals  (5  method^j  w 
designed. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  sulphur  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  low  cart> : 
steels  (rivets)  has  been  completed. 

Studies  were  completed  of  gases  in  metals  including  new  methods  of  test  f  r 
oxvgen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

The  effect  of  gases  and  compounds  resulting  therefrom   (oxides)    upon  t. 
mechaniciJ  properties  of  metals  was  ascertained. 

Corrosion  tests  of  pipe  and  cable  materials  in  various  soils  continued . 

Efficiency  and  safety  of  gas  burners  investigated,  and  manufacturers  a5:n<4*. 
in  making  improvements. 

Various  storage  battery  materials  investigated  (Lead  alloys,  electrolytes,  «cf»* 
rators,  effects  of  impurities). 

Investigation  of  battery-charging  rectifiers  made. 

Researches  in  precision  screws  and  graduated  scales. 

Investigation  of  the  performance  of  radiator  return  line  valves. 

Determination  of  the  permeability  of  commercial  and  experimental  bal.  - ' 
fabrics. 

Development  of  instruments  of  analysis  of  balloon  gas. 

Completion  of  research  on  hydrogen  products. 

Study  of  the  utilization  of  illuminating  and  other  gases. 

Research  on  safety  of  numerous  gas  appliances. 

Study  and  development  of  analytical  methods  for  gas  research. 

Study  of  the  absorption  of  gases  and  liquids,  data  for  use  in  commercial  plart* 

Testing  and  analysis  of  paints  and  varnishes,  detergents,  rubber,  lubrirair.'* 
etc.,  for  the  Army;  including  expert  advise  to  the  War  Department  on  specs, 
paint  problems. 

Preliminary  survey  of  the  efficiency  of  numerous  types  of  paint  prot<"t.«- 
coatings  for  preventing  changes  in  the  moisture  content  of  wood,  and  conser.- 
tive  changes  in  its  volume. 

INDUBTBIAL   RXBEABCH   PUBUGATION6   1923. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  preparer 

for  publication  in  1923: 

"Practical  spectrographic  analysis. "     (S444.) 

"  Spectrophoto-electrical  sensitivity  of  boumonite.''     (S451.) 

"  Action  of  charred  paper  on  the  photographic  plate  and  a  method  of  decip  .*  -.r- 

ing  charred  records."     (S454:.) 

"Tables  for  the  calculation  of  the  inductance  of  circular  coils  of  reetanp;  ^w* 

cross  section. "     (S465.) 
''Spectrophoto-electrical  sensitivity  of  some  halide  salts  of  Thallium,  lead. 

and  silver.'^    (S466.) 
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'*  Further  test  of  stellar  radiometer  and  some  measurements  of  planetary 
radiation. "     (S460.) 

'*  Apparatus  for  the  determination  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  short  bars." 
(8458.) 

''  Spherical  aberration  of  thin  lenses. ''     (S461.) 
''  Spectrophoto-electrical  sensitivity  of  argentite. ''     (S446.) 
''Various  photo-electrical  investigations."     (S462.) 

''Preparation  and  properties  of  pure  iron  alloys:  II.  Magnetic  properties  of 
iron-carbon  alloys  as  sfifected  by  heat  treatment  and  carbon  oontent.''     (8463.) 
"Composition,  purification,  and  certain  constants  of  anunonia.''     (8465.) 
"Wave*length  measurements  in  tlfb  arc  spectra  of  gadolinium  and  dyspro- 
sium."    (8466.) 

"Specific  volume  of  saturated  anunonia  vapor."     (8467.) 
'*  Formulas  and  tables  for  the  calculation  of  the  inductance  of  coils  of  polygonal 
form."     (8468.) 

"  Alternating  current  resistance  and  inductance  of  single-layer  coils. "    (8472.) 
"Visibility  of  radiant  ener«r. "     (8476.) 

"Effect  of  mechanical  working  and  heat  treatment  on  the  structure  and  the 
thermal  expansion  of  molybdenum. " 

"  Radiators  for  aircraft  engines. "     (T211.) 
"  The  photomicrography  of  paper  fibers. "     (T217.) 
"  Magnetic  susceptibility  and  uron  content  of  cast  red  brass. "     (T221.) 
"Relative  usefulness  of  gases  of  different  heating  value  and  adjustments  of 
burners  for  changes  in  heating  value  and  specific  gravity. "     (T222.) 
"  Reclamation  of  used  petroleum  lubricating  oils."     (T223.) 
"  Rate  of  exhaustion  of  a  closed  tank  by  a  reciprocating  air  pump. "     (T224.) 
"  New  method  for  determining  the  rate  of  sulphation  of  storage-battery  plates. 
(T225.) 

"Study  of  conmiercial  dial  micrometers  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  paper." 
(T226.) 

"  Aeronautic  instuments. "     (Jour.  Opt.  80c.).     (T237.) 
"  United  States  Government  specifications  for  large  tungsten  filament   in- 
candescent electric  lamps. "     (C13.) 
"  Testing  of  hydrometers. "     (C16.) 
"  Invar  and  related  nickel  steels. "     (C58.) 
"Electrical  characteristics  and  testing  of  dry  cells."     (C70.) 
"  United  States  Government  specifications  for  dr^  cells. "     (C139.) 
"Tables  of  thermodynamic  properties  of  ammonia. "     (C142.) 
"Gas-measuring  instruments,  their  operation,  methods  of  testing,  and  their 


use. " 


"  Mollier  chart  for  ammonia. "     (M52.) 

"Thermometry,  pyrometry  and  heat  conductivity."  A  monograph  pub- 
lished as  a  section  of  Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers,  fifth  edition. 
(This  article  was  completely  rewritten  for  the  fifth  edition.) 

"  Liquid  conversion  tables. "     (LC5.) 

"  Standard  thicknesses  of  sheet  metal. "     (LC24.) 

' '  Sieve-testing  apparatus. ' '     (LC72.) 

"  Standard  specifications  for  sieves. "     (LC74.) 

"Effect  of  impurities  in  nickel  salts  used  for  electrodeposition. "  (LC83.) 
(Trans.-Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc.) 

"  Conversion  tables  for  petroleum  oils. "     (LC89.) 

"  United  States  petroleum  oil  tables. "     (LC95.) 

"Specific  gravity  and  weight  per  gallon  of  milk  and  cream."     (LC96.) 

"  E^ectiveness  of  different  methods  of  making  absorption  determinations  as 
applied  to  hollow  building  tile. " 

(Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soc.) 

"The  excitation  of  spark  spectra  of  rubidium  and  caesium  in  a  low-voltage 
arc."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 

"Atomic  structure  from  spectroscopic  considerations."  (Am.  Assn.  Adv.  Sci. 
and  Am.  Phy.  Soc.) 

"Stages  in  the  development  of  the  iodine  spectrum  and  related  critical  poten- 
tials."    (Am.  Phy.  Soc.) 

"The  change  m  viscosity  of  oils  with  the  temperature."  (Jour.  Ind.  and 
Eng.  Chem.) 

"Friction  testing  of  lubricating  oik."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 

"Testing  lubricating  oils  for  quality."     (Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  Wcitern  Pa.) 

"Effect  of  gas-saving  devices  on  the  efficiency  of  burners  and  the  oompletn 
of  combustion."     (A.  G.  A.  Monthly.) 
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'*  Effect  of  Btu.  burner  efficiency/'     (Rcnrintcd  from  Gas  Age  Reeonl.) 

"Pyrometry."     (Liddell's  Handbook  of  Uhem.  Eng.) 

"  Critical  potentials  of  thalliom  vapor."     (Sdenoe.) 

''Precise  method  of  measuring  small  emfs  and  the  change  in  thennodertrlc 

power  of  tin  at  the  melting  point."     (J.  O.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  1.) 

"D2  Zeeman  pattern  for  resonance  radiation."     (J.  O.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  I.) 
"Heat  transmission  through  building  structures."     (Jour.  Am.  See.  Heat,  and 

Vent.  Eng.) 

"Simple  apparatus  for  comparing  thermal  conductivity  of  metals  and   verr 

thin  specimens  of  poor  conductors."     (R^v.  Sci.  Insts.) 
"Laboratory  h^psometer."     (Rev.  Sci.  Insts.) 

"Note  on  platmum  resistance  thermometer  construction."     (Rev.  Sci.  InsU. 
"  The  influence  of  the  base  metal  on  the  structure  of  electrodeposited  metal» 

(Trans.  Am.  Eleetrochem.  Soc.) 
"Separation  of  iron  and  aluminum  from  manganese  and  certain  other  efe> 

ments."     (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.) 

"The  production  of  hydrogen  by  the  thermal  decomposition  of  oiL"     (Checi« 

and  Met.  Eng.) 

"Notes  on  the  determination  of  phosphous."     (Jour.  Ind.  En^.  Chem.) 
"Investigations  on  platinum  metals  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards."      'Am 

Eleetrochem.  Soc.) 

"  Effect  of  iron  on  the  electrodeposition  of  nickel."     (Trans.  Am.  Electrochec. 

6oc.) 

"Jet  propulsion  for  airplanes."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  Tech.  Report  159.) 

"Lealcage  through  thin  clearance  spaces."     (Engineering.) 

"Altitude  effect  on  air-speed  indicators  II."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  Tech.  Report  lo« 

"Thermodynamics  of  ammonia  compression."     (Ref.  Eng.) 

"Ammonia  tables."     (Preliminary  edition  published  separately  by  A.  S.  R.  L 

"Composition  purification,  and  certain  constants  of  ammonia." ~    (Ref.  £nc 

"Disappearance  of  the  filament  and  diffraction  effects  in  improved  jforms  of  :x: 

optical  pyrometer."     (J.  O.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  I.) 

"Stages  in  the  excitation  of  the  spectra  of  thallium."     (J.  O.  S.  A.  and  R.  S.  I 
"Calorimetry  of  saturated  fluids." 
"Uses  of  Mollier  chart." 

"On  precision  of  altimeter  design."     (N.  A.  C  A.  Report  126.) 
Discussion  on  the  "Meaning  and  microscopic  measurement  of  average  par- 
ticle size."     (Jour.  Am.  Cer.  Soo.) 
"Fees  for  magnetic  testing." 

"New  developments  in  telemetric  devices."     (Eng.  News  Record.) 
"Variation  of  metallic  conductivity  with  electrostatic  charge."     (Phys.  lUv 
"  Measurement  of  light."     (Jour.  Wash.  Acad.  Sci.) 
"Lead  resistance  for  current  transformers."     (Elec.  World.) 
"Testing  and  use  of  magnetic  compasses  for  airplanes."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  Rep  "^ 

128.) 
"Variable  resistor  of  low  value."     (Jour.  C)pt.  Soc.  Am.  and  Rev.  Sci.  In«t. 
"Electrical  characteristics  of  dry  cells."     (Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.) 
"Method  for  determining  the  rate  of  sulphation  of  storage-battery  platen 

(Chem.  and  Met.  Eng.  Elec.  World.) 
"Static  Electricity."     (Tech.  Rev.  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Cleaners  and  D3rers.) 
"  Direct  reading  and  computing  attachment  for  sphere  photometers."      (Tran* 

111.  Eng.  Soc.) 
"Formulas  and  tables  for  the  calculation  and  design  of  single-laver  cotb 

(Jour.  A.  I.  E.  E.) 
"Bureau  of  Standards'  exhibit  at  American  Qas  Association  Conv^ition 

(A.  G.  A.  Monthly.) 
"State  rules  or  laws  governing  the  heating  value  of  gas."     (Reprinted  tr.z. 

C32.)     (A.  O.  A.  Monthly.) 

"Diaphra^  investigation,  Pt.  I."     (N.  A.  C.  A.  Tech.  Report  165.) 
"Optical  night  altitude  indicator."     (Jour.  Opt.  Sci.  Am.  Aviation;  X.  A.  C.  A. 

Tech.  Note  123.) 

"The  determination  of  the  altitude  of  aircraft."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 
"Sieve-testing  apparatus."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.  and  Rev.  Sci.  Inst.> 
"Simple  equipment  for  determining  the  errors  of  screws."     (Jour.  Opt.  Sx- 

Am.) 
"Field  telemeter  for  approximate  surveying."     (Jour.  Opt.  Soc.  Am.) 
"Specific  volume  of  saturated  ammonia  vapor."     (Ref.  Eng.) 
"  MolUer  charts."     (Ref.  Eng.) 
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INVESTIOATION  AND  TESTING  OF  RAILROAD  TRACK  SCALES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  275,  "For  investigation  and  testing  of  rail» 
road  track  scales,  elevator  scales,  and  other  scales  used  in  weighing 
commodities  for  interstate  shipment/'  etc.  The  estimates  there  are 
S40,000,  the  same  as  for  1924.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that 
item? 

Mr.  Burgess.  As  to  the  railroad  track  scale,  we  operate  three  cars, 
and  we  control  the  weighing  of  all  the  heavy  freight  of  the  country, 
amoimting  to  two  or  three  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Shreve.  These  cars  are  traveling  about  continuously,  are 
they? 

Mr.  BiTRGESS.  Yes.  We  can  keep  them  going  about  nine  months 
in  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  question 
of  weights  and  measures,  State  relations,  the  national  barrel  law,  and 
all  questions  coming  up  regarding  what  you  might  call  weights  and 
measures  in  administration. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  total  personnel  required  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  total  personnel  for  that  service  is  11. 

Mr.  Oliver.  For  the  three  cars  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  includes  the  personnel  for  the  cars,  and  there 
are  one  or  two  in  connection  with  tne  administration  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection,  do  the  railroads  transport 
these  cars  free  of  cmi^^e  ? 

Mr.  BcROESS.  Yes;  1  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  We  balance 
the  fees  against  the  transportation.  We  consider  that  it  is  a  service 
which  we  render  them,  and  no  fee  is  charged,  and  the  railroads  carry 
the  cars  free  of  charge. 

RAILBOAD   SCALES  AND   WBIOHT8   AND   MEASUBB8 — WOBK   COMPLETTSDi   1928. 

Under  this  fund  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  completed  during  the  year: 

Calibration  of  16  test  cars  belonging  to  railroads,  with  which  they  calibrate 
their  weighing  equipment. 

Investigation  of  type  and  performance  of  commercial  weighing  and  measuring 
devices. 

Investigation  and  test  of  railroad  track  scales,  19  master  scales  and  636  com- 
mercial railroad  track  scales  being  tested  in  34  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Calibration  of  19  master  scales  belonging  to  railroads,  which  are  the  primary 
source  of  standardization  for  the  testing  of  10,500  railroad  track  scales  under 
their  control. 

Cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  track  scales  for  weighing 
grain. 

Cooperation  with  American  Railway  Association  in  preparing  specifications 
for  manufacture  and  installation  of  various  kinds  of  scales  for  railrocul  service. 

Enforcement  of  Federal  standard  barrel  law,  including  field  investigations 
and  tests  at  the  bureau. 

Cooperation  with  weights  and  measures  officials  in  their  problems,  and  par- 
ticularly in  their  annual  conference  at  this  bureau. 

Cooperation  with  weights  and  measures  officials  in  their  State  meetings,  seven 
State  meetings  having  been  attended  last  year. 

Compilation  of  Federal  and  State  weights  and  measures  laws  in  order  to 
facilitate  advice  and  assistance  to  the  State  and  local  officials. 

Conducting  investigations  with  a  view  to  prescribing  suitable  tolerances  for 
bread  and  the  proper  filling  of  milk  and  cream  bottles. 

Investigation  of  leather  measuring  machines  to  determine  standard  methods 
of  test. 

Investigation  of  spring  balances  to  determine  the  most  suitable  type  for  the 
Coast  andi  Geodetic  Survey  to  use  in  base-line  surveys. 

88854—24-^ 20 
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Investigation  of  the  types  and  accuracy  of  household  meaarunng  eops  oc 
reouest  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  A^eultare. 

The  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  foreign  weigihte  aci 
fkieasures. 

RAILROAD   SCALES   AND    WEIGHTS   AND   MBASUBES — PUBUCAT10N8,    190. 

Under  this  subject  the  following  reports  by  the  bureau  staff  were  prepared 
for  publication  in  1923: 

Report  of  Fifteenth  Annual  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures.     M51. 
Performance  of  Railroad  Track  Scales.    LC88. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF  INSTRUMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

Mr.  Shreye.  On  page  277,  the  next  item  is,  ''To  enable  the  Boreaa 
of  Standards  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  departments,  eoc^h 
neers,  and  manufacturers  in  the  establishment  of  standards,  methic^ 
of  testing,  and  inspection  of  instruments,  ec^uipment,  to<^  and  eke* 
trical  and  mechanical  devices,"  etc.  That  is  quite  a  large  approprit- 
tion,  an  increase  of  $30,000  from  the  previous  year.  In  1924  you  bMd 
$100,000,  m  1925  the  estimate  is  for  $130,000. 

Mr.  BuBGEss.  That  is  a  very  important  fund,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
it  covers  several  fields  of  activity. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will,  be  very  pleased  to  hear  you  on  that  I 
notice  there  is  an  increase  of  mne  in  vour  personnel.  That  woiil«i 
nearly  use  up  the  additional  fund,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Buboess.  Yes.  The  real  net  increase  on  that  standardizatu^o 
item  is  about  $23,800. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  you  are  doing  imder  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  BuROESS.  Tois  fund  carries  the  division  of  simplified  practice, 
on  which  I  think  Mr.  Drake  will  want  to  speak.  It  also  carries  tbr 
promotion  of  the  Dictionary  of  Specifications.  It  also  carries  thf 
overhead  work  of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board,  of  which  thf 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  chairman.  It  also  carries  thf 
actual  experimental  work  involved  in  a^eat  many  of  these  speci!:' 
cations  wnich  are  under  way.  You  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlu: 
in  formiUating  specifications  they  are  constantly  bein^  referred  back 
to  the  laboratory  for  facts,  and  the  fact  finding  for  the  specificatii^ 
work  is  partly  handled  under  this  appropriation  and  partly  under  tt^ 
fimds  wnich  automatically  take  care  of  the  given  subjects. 

Also,  there  is  some  definite  work  going  on  in  the  laboratory  r^ardisg 
standardization  of  equipment.  The  automobile  headlight  I  wii. 
mention  as  an  example.  That  is  a  case  which  is  bein^  handled  under 
this  appropriation.  The  Federal  Specifications  Boara ;  I  do  not  know 
that  you  wish  me  to  say  more  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  that,  li^^ 
^ou  Imow,  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  deparUneots 
m  separate  establishments,  and  it  makes  for  the  simplification  anc 
unification  of  specifications  for  all  the  Government  establishmects 
and  will  make  unouestionably  for  economy  in  operation  of  the  Fedeni 
Government  to  a  large  extent.  AU  of  our  pur^ases  will  be  based  on 
that  work. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  we  taken  up  standardization  of  materials,  or 
machine  tools,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  The  standardization  of  machine  tools  would  cenii^ 
imder  the  mechanical  appliances.    The  precision  gauges  come  under 
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he  ^attge  fund,  but  the  tools  cotne  primarily  under  the  mechanical 
pphances  funa. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Then,  Mr.  Durgin's  division,  what  is  that  called  ? 

Mr.  Bubgess.  It  is  called  the  division  of  simplified  practice.  That 
as  to  do  with  the  elimination  of  types  and  varieties  in  industry, 
^hat  division  operates  by  calling  the  representatives  of  an  industry 
ogether  in  a  ^up;  and,  for  example,  take  one  of  the  first  things 
hey  worked  on,  which  was  paving  brick.  The  question  was  of 
liminating  the  number  of  si^es  of  paving  brick  from  66  to  how  far 
Lown  they  could  go;  they  eliminated  down  to,  say,  12;  and  the  next 
ime  8  or  9;  ana  I  think  finally  to  6.  As  Mr.  Drake  has  already 
jcplained,  the  principle  of  the  operation  in  a  thing  of  that  kind 
mmediately  ma^es  for  cutting  down  stocks  and  simplifies  the  prob- 
em  for  the  engineers  and  consumers  and  the  operating  people  in 
building,  such  as  contractors,  to  such  an  extent  that  that  one  item 
»eing  cut  down  from  66  to  6  makes  for  an  enormous  economy.  Then, 
Q  the  past  year  the  division  of  simplified  practice  has  taken  up  and 
inally  put  into  eflPect  10  different  economy  items  of  that  kind,  includ- 
ng  sucn  things  as  paper  sizes,  asphalt,  bedsteads,  metal  lath,  paint 
containers,  wire-rope  fences,  and  several  others.  Then,  thej  have  in 
>rocess  and  almost  finished  25  other  items  of  very  wide  mdustrial 
ise;  and  then,  in  the  ofiUng,  just  getting  started,  some  20  or  30  more, 
^t  is  a  sort  of  a  snowball  proposition;  so  that,  once  you  get  a  group 
tarted,  and  the  other  groups  seeing  it  work  well,  it  is  finally  put  over. 
This  division  is  very  active  in  consultation  and  conference  work.  It 
carries  on  an  enormous  correspondence,  and  it  has  to  distribute  a 
rery  great  deal  of  mimeographed  material. 

Hr,  Shbeve.  The  manufacturers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  respond- 
ng  to  your  suggestions  ? 

MT.  BuBOESs.  Most  emphatically,  yes,  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Dbake.  That,  I  think,  I  have  referred  to  fullj.  It  is  one  of 
.he  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  is  most  remark- 
ible. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   EQUIPMENT   WOBK   COMPLETED,    1923. 

Specifications  for  electrical  measuring  instruments  prepared. 

Specifications  for  various  electrical  supplies  collected  and  revised  for  Federal 
Specifications  Board. 

Specifications  for  electric  lamps  revised. 

General  movement  for  better  automobile  headlights  inaugurated  in  coopera- 
tion with  State  ofi^cials  and  others. 

Standards  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  translated  into 
Spanish. 

Xew  specifications  for  dry  cells  issued. 

Data  collected  for  specifications  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Revised  edition  of  code  for  protection  of  heads  and  eyes  issued. 

Logging  and  sawmill  code  completed. 

Three  parts  of  aeronautical  safety  code  completed. 

Recommended  standard  items  of  builders'  hardware  for  hollow  metal  doors, 
and  formulated  an  arrangement  of  holes  in  templet  butts,  together  with  rules 
for  butt  sizes  on  hollow  metal  doors. 

Standardization  of  method  of  test  for  elevator  safety  devices. 

Standard  design  data  for  telescope  and  microscope  objectives,  collected  and 
issued. 

Standard  design  data  for  telescope  and  microscope  eye-pieces  collected. 

Performance  specification  for  anastigmatic  lenses  prepared  and  issued. 

Forty-five  conferences  were  held  in  the  program  for  eliminating  waste  in  com- 
merce and  industry  through  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  and  types. 

Two  industries,  paving  brick  and  bedsteads,  springs,  and  mattresses  have 
acted. 
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Five  simplified  practice  projects  have  been  formulated,  and  are  now  being 
approved.  These  include  metal  lath,  flags,  hollow  building  tile,  concrete  prod- 
ucts, and  glass,  paper,  metal,  and  wood  containers. 

Completed  an  investigation  of  plumbing  in  small  dwelling  house  construction. 

Completed  accelerated  service  test  on  the  relative  wearing  value  of  ball- 
bearing and  steel-bushed  bronze  butts. 

Investigated  the  serviceability  of  a  3-inch  soil  stack  for  large  plumbing 
systems. 

STANDARDIZATION    OF   EQUIPMENT   PUBLICATIONS,  1923. 


"  The  relative  wearing  value  of  ball-beaf ing  and  steel-bushed  bronze  butt^/' 
(Hardware  Age.) 

''Uniform  safety  legislation.''     (Mech.  Eng.) 

"U.  S.  Government  specification  for  dry  cells."     (C.  139.) 

"Aircraft  terminals  and  the  aeronautical  safety  code."  (Engineers  and 
Engineering.) 

'Preparation  of  safety  codes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Am.  EIng.  Std^ 
Comm.       (Bull.  No.  333,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

"Development  of  industrial  safety  codes."     (Mech.  Eng.) 

"National  safety  code  for  the  protection  of  the  heads  and  eyes  of  industhal 
workers."     (Handbook  No.  2.) 

PRACTICE,  PREPARATION,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STANDARD  MATERIALS 

USED  IN   CHECKING   CHEMICAL  ANALYSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  279 : 

For  practice,  preparation,  analysis,  and  distribution  of  standard  materiaLt  to  tie 
used  in  checking  chemical  analyses  and  in  testing  of  physical  measuring  appar- 
atus. 

That  is  a  small  appropriation  of  110,000,  which  is  the  same  for  1925 
as  it  was  for  1924. 

Mr.  BuROESs.  That  is  a  very  interesting  activity  of  the  bureau. 
It  started  several  years  ago.  It  is  the  actual  production  and  distri* 
bution  of  the  material,  chemical  samples,  which  have  been  analyzed. 
and  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  industries.  For  the  manu- 
facture of  one  of  these  little  samples  in  a  bottle  which  is  sent  cot  to 
any  chemist  anywhere  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  checks  up  the  chemist,  it  cnecks  up  the  reagents  that  the 
chemist  uses,  ana  it  also  checks  up  the  analysis  of  the  product  thai 
the  firm  manufactures.  You  get  three  checks  from  that  one  littk 
bottle  on  the  chemical  industry  and  metallurgical  operation*  result- 
ing in  eliminating  disputes  in  distribution,  and  many  uncertainties 
in  manufacture. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  charge  anything  for  that  little  bottle  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  was  going  to  say  this  activity  is  self-supporting:. 
The  income  was  over  $9,000,  and  the  actual  appronriation  was 
$10,000  last  year.  The  income  this  year  will  be  more  than  SlO.O^tK 
and  the  industry  up  to  date  has  provided  the  material  to  make 
the  samples.  We  actually  prepare  the  sample  ourselves  at  the 
bureau. 

STANDARD  MATERIALS,  WORK  COMPLETED  1933. 


The  work  done  in  connection  with  standard  analysis  samples  during  the 
included  the  following: 

Prepare,  analyses,  and  disposition  of  standard  analysis  samples  of  metsU 
ores,  and  other  materials  with  certificate  for  same. 

Cooperative  analytical  work  with  American,  English,  Scotch,  French,  aod 
Italian  analysis  in  the  analysis  of  some  British  standard  samples. 

One  new  standard  sample  and  four  renewals  of  standard  samples  were  prepared, 
analyzed,  certified,  and  placed  on  sale. 
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Analytical  methods  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  analytical  society. 
The  bureau  developed  special  independent  methods  on  analyses  and  con- 
ducted reformer  analysis  to  settle  disputes. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   RADIOACTIVE   SUBSTANCES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  280,  for  an  investigation  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances and  the  methods  of  measurements  and  testing,  etc.  Last 
year  you  had  $10,000  and  for  1925  the  estimates  are  $11,000. 

Mr.  Burgess.  This  work  controls  all  the  radium  preparations  that 
are  made,  which  are  passed  through  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
tests,  and  we  charge  a  fee,  and  the  mcome  of  that  was  over  $17,000 
last  year.  With  the  amount  of  testing  that  we  have  to  do,  we  are 
not  able  at  the  present  time  to  do  practicallv  any  research  work,  and 
we  should  be  in  position  to  carry  out  research  work  in  this  field.  The 
situation  is  that  the  testing  swamps  us.  The  income  is  over  $17,000 
and  this  testing  prevents  ^aud  in  the  radium  industry  and  serves  as 
the  basis  for  purchase  of  all  radium  productions  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  It  says  "Radioactive"  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Burgess.  Radium  is  the  most  important  in  that  field. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  radios  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  radios. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  It  has  only  to  do  with  radium  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Radium  and  similar  preparations. 

Mr.  TiNKHAH.  With  a  base  of  radium. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  it  exactly. 

DATA    REGARDING    INTERNAL .  STRAINS    OF    ROPES    AND    CABLES    USED 

IN   MINES  AND   ELEVATORS,   ETC. 

Mr.  Shreve.  On  page  281  the  next  item  is — 

For  determining  fundamental  data  required  by  engineers  and  others  regarding 
internal  strains  of  ropes  and  cables  used  in  mines,  elevators,  bridges,  rigging, etc. 

That  is  a  small  appropriation,  $8,000  for  this  year,  as  compared 
with  $20,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  appropriation  was  first  ^ven  last  year,  and 
the  Bm'eau  of  Mines  is  very  much  interested  in  it  from  their  point  of 
Tiew  of  inspection  of  mines.  The  mining  industry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in  having  us  determine  if  possible  a  nondestructive  test  of 
mine  ropes.  That  is  fundamentally  an  almost  impossible  thing.  We 
are  working  on  that  from  many  angles.  Also,  the  cordage  people  are 
interested  m  tests  for  cordage.  This  year  we  are  making  good 
progress,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  we  do  not  know  whether  Uiere  is  an 
answer  to  or  not.  Frankly,  it  is  a  gamble  whether  there  is  a  non- 
destructive test  for  ropes,  but  it  is  something  to  work  on  to  see  what 
we  can  do. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  item  is  on  page  282^  which  we  have  already 
covered.  Page  283 — ^there  is  some  increase  here  in  your  total  esti- 
mates, but  I  suppose  that  is  by  reason  of  your  reclassification  ? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  As  I  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  increase 
above  reclassification  is  $10,120. 
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PBnmifG  AXD  BnnnxG. 

Mr.  Shreye.  Now,  on  page  189,  the  item  of  printing  and  bindoi: 
Yon  have  there  a  $3,000  mcrease  in  round  numb^s. 

Mr.  BtTBGESS.  I  can  sa^  in  a  g[eneral  war  I  know  the  increase  wl 
be  used  mainly  for  the  distribution  of  Federal  Specification  Boani « 
publications.  The  Biu-eau  of  Standards  carries  that  becaose  of  il- 
preparation  of  those  Federal  board  standards,  and  also  the  Dicti<Hi&r: 
of  Specifications.  We  expect  a  growth  in  our  other  publication? 
but  those  two  first  items  mentioned  will  more  than  take  care  of  i:- 
increase  easily. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Have  you  anjlhing  more  to  say,  Mr.  Drake  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  In  connection  with  all  the  bureaus  that  do  work  ir 
the  name  of  surveys  of  industry,  etc.,  their  appropriations  for  printir^ 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be  pr- 
Tided  with  the  funds  to  get  out  fully  ana  promptly  the  reports  -  *' 
their  investigations  and  work.  That  refers  to  the  Bureau  oi  Stacc- 
ards,  the  Census,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Fisheries  ano 
other  bureaus,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  to  be  much  dfL' 
or  restriction  upon  us  to  prevent  the  publication  of  these  things.  .: 
might  better  not  be  done.  So  that  it  is  highly  important  that  suf - 
cient  money  be  provided  to  enable  the  bureau  to  take  care  of  the^ 
publications,  ana  they  have  estimated  them  very  carefully. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  BUBSAU  FUNCTIONS   AND   APPBOPBIATIORS. 

For  several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  all  of  ^'^ 
activities  were  carried  on  under  the  appropriation  for  salaries.     Increasixig  <^ 
mands  for  information  on  specific  problems'  necessitated  additional  funds,  &' ' 
Consress  has  from  time  to  time  granted  lump-sum  appropriations  which  ena*  - 
the  bureau  to  conduct  such  investigations.     These  special  funds,  however.   . 
not  supplement  the  salary  appropriation,  as  this  fund  is  used  for  carrying  on  t^* 
fundamental  scientific,  technical,  and  administrative  functions  as  required  t  - 
law,  such  as  the  custody  of  the  standards,  the  comparison  of  standaras  used  : 
scientific  investigations,  and  in  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  educati^v:^ 
institutions;  the  construction  of  such  standards;  the  testing  and  caUbraUofi 
standard  measuring  apparatus;  the  solution  of  problems  arising  in  ooDnect-. 
with  standards,  etc.     Work  of  this  nature  necessarily  involves  extended  iisvt>'  - 
gation  so  that  the  standards,  which  cover  a  range  from  length,  time,  heat,  lie. ' 
electricity,  etc.,  to  the  fixed  relation  between  physical  quantities  which  under..* 
scientific  research,  may  be  kept  to  the  high  order  of  accuracy  demanded  1:.  y 
institution  of  this  character,  and  also  that  the  methods  of  testing  may  be  madt>  i 
conform  to  the  latest  available  scientific  data.     The  information  derived  fr  i- 
these  investigations  is  in  constant  demand  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Stat«^ 
scientific  and  technical  societies,  and  the  general  public. 


TWELVE    OUTSTANDING    ACCOMPLISHMENTS    OP    THE    BUREAU    OP    BTAKDAJUI#   P 

1923. 

1.  AtUomobUe  brake  linings. — Following  the  war  when  the  Quartemias*'^ 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  decided  to  place  a  large  order  for  aiutomi**  -- 
brake  linings  the  Government  was  confronted  with  a  large  number  of  saksn.'  '■ 
all  clainiing  to  have  the  best  brake  lining.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  wa^  c  - 
suited  but  had  no  definite  information  to  contribute.  It  was  therefore  decia-^: 
to  undertake  a  cooperative  research  to  establish  a  satisfactory  method  of  eval^t- 
ing  brake  linings  and  also  to  arrive  at  the  relative  merits  of  the  varioas  brtA. 
linings  on  the  market.  In  the  preliminary  testing  equipment  that  was  c  :- 
istructed  it  was  found,  instead  of  ail  brake  linings  being  the  best,  that  the  vei-' 
factor  between  the  best  and  the  worst  was  20  to  1.  In  other  words,  th^  t«f>' 
ibrake  lining  wore  20  times  as  long  as  the  worst.     The  manufacturera  that  ver 
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unable  to  sell  their  product  to  the  United  States  Government  started  immediately 
and  vigorously  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  improve  their 
product.  The  rate  of  progress  with  all  the  manufacturers  who  stayed  in  the 
business  was  enormous.  The  leading  automobile  manufacturers  as  well  as  the 
brake-lining  manufacturers  installed  testing;  equipment  similar  to  that  designed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  so  that  the  unprovement  in  all  the  brake  linings 
installed  in  new  automobiles  has  been  enormously  advanced.  Within  the  last 
few  months  the  design  of  the  testing  equipment  has  been  completed  in  what  is 
believed  to  be  essentially  the  final  form.  A  conservative  estimate  on  the  value 
of  this  work  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
the  manufacturers  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  quality  of  brake  linings  in  the 
average  car  to-day  is  three  times  as  good  as  that  in  use  when  these  investigations 
started.  This  means  approjdmately  a  $10,000,000  annual  saving  in  the  cost  of 
brake  linings,  and  a  $5,000,000  saving  in  the  cost  of  installing  brake  linings. 
In  other  words,  the  annual  saving  to  the  country  from  the  brake-lining 
investigations  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.  Besides  this  there  is  un- 
questionably a  saving  of  human  Uves,  the  number  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that  the  longer  the  brake  linings  wear 
the  more  likely  are  we  to  find  the  braking  mechanism  of  automobiles  to  perform 
satisfactorily. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  dextrose  industry, — For  over  40  years  the  corn  pro- 
ducts industries  have  sought  to  discover  a  conmiercially  practicable  method  for 
producing  chemic^y  pure  glucose;  that  is,  a  white  crj^stalline  product  similar  in 
appearance  to  granulated  sugar.  The  public  has  waited  lon^  for  a  pure,  cheap 
carbohydrate  food  similar  to  sugar  but  without  its  sweetenmg  power.  It  has 
been  vitally  needed  in  many  industries,  such  as  condensed  milk,  ice  cream,  wine, 
etc.  The  bureau  discovered  how  to  make  this  product  commercially  and  one 
of  its  staff  made  4,000  pounds  of  the  pure  dextrose  in  his  first  experiment  tried 
at  a  large  commercial  pmnt.  As  a  result  of  our  laboratory  work  and  this  factory 
experiment  new  factories  aggregating  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000  have  just 
been  completed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  dextrose.  In  addition  one  Amer- 
ican company  is  now  building  three  large  factories  abroad,  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
this  new  industry  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  its  ultimate  value  to  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  nation. 

3.  Makina  gypsum  plastic. — About  2,000,000  tons  of  calcined  gypsum  are 
used  annually  as  the  basic  ingredient  in  wall  plaster.  The  chief  fault  found 
with  this  material  has  been  its  lack  of  plasticity,  making  it  difficult  for  the  plas- 
terer to  spread  it  on  the  wall.  So  important  was  this  factor  that  gypsum  plasters 
always  contained  admixtures  of  lime  or  clay  to  make  them  more  workable.  The 
bureau  has  invented  a  process  for  improving  the  plasticity  of  calcined  gypsum, 
the  patent  being  given  to  the  public.  A  recent  survey  of  the  mills  in  western 
New  York  shows  that  this  process  has  been  generally  adopted,  thereby  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  lime  or  clay  admixtures.  Since  the  lime  and  clay  add  to  the 
cost  and  detract  from  the  value  of  the  plaster  after  it  has  hardened,  the  public 
can  now  obtain  a  better  material  at  less  cost  as  a  result  of  this  invention.  Other 
mills  in  Iowa  and  Canada  are  known  to  be  using  the  process. 

4.  Automobile  tires. — The  Government  departments  nave  looked  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  for  advice  on  automobile  tires  for  many  years.  Aside  from  numer- 
ous investigations  dealing  with  the  fabric  and  the  rubber,  one  investigation  had 
to  do  with  the  power  loss  m  tires  arising  from  improper  inflation  and  the  difference 
in  this  loss  produced  by  varied  construction.  These  investigations  showed  that 
all  cord  tires  on  the  market  require  less  power  in  the  engine  than  the  fabric  tires 
of  the  same  size,  and  consequently  all  fabric  tires  heat  up  more  on  the  road  than 
do  cord  tires.  On  the  average  there  is  approximately  an  excess  energy  consump- 
tion at  the  rate  of  one  horsepower  in  fabric  tires  as  compared  with  cord  tires. 
The  manufacturers  have  joined  in  pushing  cord  tires,  and  the  fact  is  the  fabric 
tires  are  on  a  fair  wa^  to  disappear  from  the  market.  At  the  present  time  we 
estimate  that  the  fabric  tire  has  so  far  lost  ground  in  the  market  that  the  reduced 

tuantity  of  gasoline  necessary  to  prQi>el.cars  is  saving  the  Nation  annually 
40,000,000.  This  does  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense,  mean  that  the  Nation  has 
consumed  less  gasoline;  it  merely  means  that  the  gasoline  that  has  been  con- 
sumed has  tended  more  to  useful  purposes. 

5.  New  sound^anging  device  for  locating  survey  ships  in  foggy  wealher, — Here- 
tofore, Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  ships  engaged  in  depth-sounding  measure- 
ments off  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  able  to  work  only  about  five  days  a  month 
owing  to  fog.     A  sound-ranging  device  has  been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
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the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  which  will  enable  the  ship  to  detemiine  hs 
position  relative  to  land  in  foggy  weather,  which  means  that  the  work  eaa  be 
carried  on  four  time^  as  fast  as  heretofore.  The  cost  of  operating  a  wurv^  riop. 
whether  survcjring  or  waiting  for  favorable  weather,  is  about  S15,000  a  moDt!!. 
and  the  saving  effected  by  the  use  ci  this  device  in  carrying  out  nrcrwaarr  su?- 
veyine  operations  will  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

6.  New  safety  release  device  for  compressed  gas  cylinders. — The  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  requires  tanks  containing  compressed  gases,  such  as  hydrogva 
and  oxygen,  to  be  equipped  for  shipping  purposes  with  safety  release  devices  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  tanks  from  exploding  in  the  event  of  fire.  The  Air  Service 
reports  hydrogen  losses  in  storage  amounting  to  15  per  cent  per  year,  due  to  the 
fatigue  and  failure  of  the  safety  release  devices  now  used.  At  the  request  of  tbe 
Air  Service  a  new  safety  release  device  has  been  developed  which  obviates  thip 
loss  and  at  the  same  time  insures  positive  operation  in  the  event  of  fire.  The 
secretary  of  the  Compressed  Gas  Manufacturers'  Association  estimates  that  tbe 
annual  shipment  of  oxygen  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  1,500,000,000  cubic 
feet.  The  retail  value  of  this  quantity  of  gas  would  be  approximately  S2O,OOO.000 
Assuming  the  average  storage  period  of  the  oxygen  to  be  only  one  nionth  and  the 
loss  due  to  premature  failure  to  be  that  observed  by  the  Air  Service  for  hydroget. 
it  follows  that  the  new  device  when  generally  adopted  will  effect  a  saving  in  oxyiBtfi 
alone  amounting  to  $250,000  a  year. 

7.  New  electrical  strain  gages. — The  bureau  has  recently  devised  strain  gafc^ 
using  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  pile  of  carbon  disks  to  measure  minute  change* 
in  the  length  of  materials,  such  as  occur  when  building  structures  are  loaded  or 
when  a  bridge  is  made  to  span  a  river  or  when  an  engine  is  required  to  exert  » 
heavy  force.  The  indications  of  length  which  occur  with  varying  streaaes  nxt 
shown  by  electrical  instruments,  so  that  they  can  be  read  at  any  distance  from 
the  gages  themselves.  Moreover,  the  indications  are  practically  instantaneoo< 
BO  that  the  gages  show  the  actual  strains  to  which  structures  are  subjected  ard 
not  merely  an  average  over  a  considerable  time  as  is  done  by  most  instrument* 

These  instruments  have  been  developed  so  far  largely  for  the  use  of  the  Arm> 
and  Navy  and  have  been  used  by  them  for  measuring  stresses  in  airplane  sts't  • 
in  the  metal  structure  of  dirigibles  and  in  determining  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
wind  on  airships.  The  bureau  has  received  requests  from  a  large  number  of 
outside  sources  for  the  use  of  the  instruments  in  other  engineering  projects.  One 
of  these  is  an  investigation  of  stresses  in  bridges  to  be  made  by  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Another  is  the  measurement  of  actual  stresses  in  the  interior  of  concrete  dain». 
The  use  of  the  instruments  will  make  it  possible  to  check  up  the  theoretics*. 
calculations  on  which  the  structural  design  is  now  based  and  wUl  contributr 
very  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  safety,  better  and  more  permanent  structures. 
Technologic  Paper  No.  247  describes  this  new  instrument.  The  bureau  has  useii 
this  device  in  bridge  investigations. 

8.  The  properties  of  ammonia. — The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  probabtr  thf 
bext  group  of  experts  in  the  world  for  investigating  the  properties  of  fluids,'  fucL 
as  st^m  and  ammonia,  used  in  the  production  of  power  and  refrigeration,  (.^ce 
group  of  five  or  six  men  has  been  working  for  over  five  years  on  measurements  of 
the  thermodynamic  properties  of  ammonia.  This  work  has  been  completed 
and  will  be  accepted  as  authoritative  for  many  years  to  come.  It  will  commar.': 
the  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  employed  in  solving  diflicult  problems  and  f  * 
the  high  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained.  The  American  Society  of  Refri^ratir^ 
Exigineers  has  cooperated  with  the  bureau  in  carrying  this  work  forward. 

The  prime  need  for  data  of  this  kind  is  in  the  design,  testing,  and  operating  << 
refrigerating  plants.  Refrigerating  plants  are  designed  to  produce  definite  mru!ti 
and  sold  upon  guarantees  that  these  results  will  be  obtained,  and  both  desdcr 
and  testing  require  the  use  of  accurate  fundamental  data.  It  is  difficult  to  f^are 
a  money  value  on  the  results  of  these  investigations,  but  the  efiScient  operatioi 
of  the  refrigerating  industry,  with  an  investment  in  this  country  of  perhaps 
two  billion  dollars  depends  m  part,  upon  reliable  data  of  the  kind'  provided  hy 
such  investigations.  The  results  are  compiled  in  Circular  142  entitled,  **  Tabie* 
of  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Ammonia."  These  tables  have  been  accord^i 
not  only  national  but  international  recognition  and  acceptance. 

9.  Pure  platinum. — It  has  been  the  prime  business  of  this  bureau  to  produ-? 
pure  samples  of  all  the  elements  as  well  as  to  determine  their  properties-  T^*i* 
IS  of  great  importance  because  the  progress  in  civilization  hinges  upon  the  know:- 
edge  of  the  materials  surrounding  us.  After  many  years  of  the  most  diffir  t 
and  painstaking  work  pure  platinum  has  been  produced.     This  is  of  very  litt.t 
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concern  just  now  to  the  jewelry  industry  but  it  is  of  much  concern  to  American 
science  and  industry.  Just  recently  there  was  occasion  for  a  show-down  and 
it  was  found  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  {)latinum  was  not  only  the  purest 
produced  in  this  country  but  that  it  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  primary  importance  of  pure  platinum  is  in  connection  with  its  use  in  plati- 
num thermocouples  and  resistance  thermometers  which  are  indispensible  in  the 
measurement  of  high  temperatures  such  as  are  used  in  almost  every  metallur^cal 
and  manufacturing  process.  In  other  words  the  uniform  success  of  the  American 
manufacturer  in  a  great  many  instances  depends  upon  his  ability  to  know  and  to 
duplicate  his  temperatures  in  furnaces,  kilns  and  ovens  and  this  rests  upon  the 
question  of  the  purity  of  platinum.  The  value  then  of  pure  platinum  can  not 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  gold  or  platinum  of  commerce  but  rather  in  terms 
of  more  uniform  improvement  in  the  quality  of  American  manufactured  goods. 
10.  InvestigaHons  of  tableware, — Some  time  back  a  representative  of  the  America 
Hotel  Association  announced  the  policy  of  giving  goods  of  better  quality  to  the 
American  hotels.  He  came  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  assistance.  After 
explaining  that  the  American  hotels  were  one  of  the  largest  purchasing  groups  in 
the  country  he  inquired  as  to  which  materials  would  be  the  best  on  which  to 
initiate  work.  Since  the  Bureau  of  Standards  had  already  developed  methods 
of  test  for  tableware  and  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  tableware  for  some  of 
the  Government  departments  and  since  tableware  on  the  average  is  completely 
used  up  once  every  three  months  in  the  ordinary  hotel  it  was  decided  to  under- 
take this  work  first.  ^ 
The  investigations  of  tableware  were  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  with  various 
samples  of  American  and  imported  ware.  The  impact  tests  were  made  to  measure 
the  resistance  to  breakage  in  service,  such  as  occurs  in  dropping.  Tests  for  crazing 
of  the  surface  were  made  by  interchanging  the  samples  from  hot  to  cold  water, 
and  also  tests  were  made  as  to  the  absorbing  power.  Finally  a  satisfactory 
method  for  testing  the  surface  scratching  of  dishes  in  use  was  similated  by  study- 
ing the  decrease  of  weight  in  a  sample  of  ware  after  a  column  of  falling  sand  had 
worn  against  the  plate  for  a  short  interval  of  time. 

It  was  found  in  carrying  out  these  investigations  that  American  manufactured 
tableware  was  superior  to  that  imported  in  all  respects  except  with  regard  to 
surface  scratching.  The  American  Hotel  Association  placed  a  large  number  of 
dishes  of  foreign  make  and  American  make  simultaneously  in  service  in  several 
leading  hotels.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  consistent  with  the 
laboratory  tests.     The  following  reports  have  been  issued: 

Effect  of  variations  in  heat  treatment  on  the  physical  properties  of  vitreous 
china  bodies. 

Impact  tests  on  tableWare. 

Technologic  Paper  No.  227,  American  and  English  ball  clays. 
Technologic  Paper  No.  234,  Methods  of  measuring  the  plasticity  of  clays. 
Some  qualitative  tests  on  the  resistant  prope  rties  of  soda-lime  glasses  to  water. 
The  weathering  of  glass  containers. 

Effect  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration  on  clay  suspensions. 
Comparative  tests  of  English  and  domestic  whitings. 

11-  Minimum  requirements  for  email  dwelling  eonetruction. — The  building  code 
committee  of  the  building  and  housing  division  has  prepared  a  book  with  the 
above  title  embodying  a  model  building  code  for  smidl  houses,  together  with  a 
very  complete  discussion  of  the  data  on  which  it  is  based.  The  code  is  in  form 
suitable  for  adoption  as  a  municipal  ordinance.  The  appendix,  which  com- 
prises two-thirds  of  the  book,  gives  data  on  the  strength  and  durability  of  build- 
ing materials  as  determined  by  tests  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  elsewhere, 
and  describes  details  of  building  construction  in  which  mistakes  are  most  likely 
to  be  made.  Experienced  architects,  builders,  building  inspectors,  and  others 
were  consulted  in  securing  this  data. 

In  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  this  publication  Secretary  Hoover  said  in  part, 
' '  I  am  confident  that  this  work  will  result  not  only  in  a  very  appreciable  money 
saving  to  millions  of  American  families  but  that  it  will  have  a  positive  influence 
toward  better  housing  that  can  not  be  counted  in  dollars. ''  The  results  of  this 
i?vork  appear  in  a  report  published  by  the  Grovernment  Printing  Office 

12.  Radio  in  navigation. — For  a  number  of  years  past  the  bureau  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  developing  the  radio  direction  finder  and  auxiliary  apparatus  to 
make  possible  the  use  of  radio  in  navigation.  Automatic  equipment  for  sending 
out  definite  radio  signals  from  lighthouses  has  been  devised  and  such  sets  have 
been  installed  in  a  considerable  number  of  lighthouses.  A  simpler  outfit  which 
can  be  installed  on  buoys  to  operate  for  considerable  periods  without  attention 
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is  now  being  developed.     lie  use  will  make  possible  the  substitution  in  eome 
locations  of  buoys  for  the  present  very  expensive  lightships. 

Another  radio  device  especially  useful  for  air  navigation  but  applicable  ui 
certain  places  for  ocean  navigation  is  a  beacon  which  sends  out  a  beam  in  t 
definite  direction  so  that  airplanes  or  vessels  with  ordinary  reoeiving  apparatDs 
can  determine  when  they  are  following  a  specified  line  or  are  deviating  from  it 
(This  consists  of  crossed  coils  which  send  out  signals  alternately  so  ihat  ti>e 
navigator  when  following  the  correct  line  hears  the  two  of  equal  strength.  If 
he  deviates  from  the  direct  line,  one  signal  grows  louder  and  the  other  fainter. 
This  device  is  described  in  Scientific  Paper  No.  480. 


Statement  showing  sums  available  for  various  activities  under  the  Bureau  of  Staiui- 

ards  as  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1924- 


Object. 


Salaries: 

Fundamental  weights  and  measures  stand- 
ards and  in  vestigatlons 

Calibration,  testing,  and  information  regard- 
ing weights  and  measures  for  the  industries. . 
Calibration,  testing,  and  information  regard- 
ing weights  and  measures  for  Federal  and 

State  Qovemments 

Fundamental  electrical  investigations 

Calibrations,  testing,  and  information  for  the 

electrical  industry 

Electrical  testing   for   Government   depart- 
ments  

Fundamental  research  on  standards  for  heat. . 
Testing  and  information  regarding  heat  prob- 
lems for  the  Government  and  the  industries. . 
Fundamental  optical  investigations,  develop- 
ment of  measuring  instruments,  and  tests. . 
Chemical  investi^ttons,  preparations  of  speci- 
fications for  technical  materials,  testing,  and 
inf(Hination  for  Go\ernment  and  industrial 

laboratories 

Research  and  testing  in  applied  mecluuaics, 
including  engineering  instrument  research . . , 
Fundamental  Investigations  in  connection 
with  improvement  and  development  of 
methods  of  testing  and  establishment  of 
standards  for  manufacture  and  use  of  ma- 
terials  

Testing  of  rubber,  leather,  paper,  and  textiles 

maimy  for  the  (iovemment  departments 

Tests  and  Information  relating  to  metals  for 

Government  departments  ana  the  public 

Administration  and  office,  transportation,  and 

librvy 

Power,  heating,  and  refrigerating  service  in 
connection  with  the  scientific  work  of  the 

bureau 

Development,  construction,  repair,  etc,  of 
scientific  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 

the  scientific  work  of  the  bureau 

Equipment 

Genmd  expenses 

Improvement  and  care  of  grounds , 

Testing  structural  materials 

Testing  machines 

Investigating  .fire*resi5ting  propei  ties 

Investigating  public  utility  standards 

Testing  mis^Uaneous  materials , 

Radio  research , 

Color  standardization , 

Investigating  clay  products , 

Standarditiog  mechanical  appliances 

Investigating  optical  glass 

Investigating  or  textiles,  etc , 

Sugar  standardization 


Direct  ap- 
propriation. 


Allot- 
ments 
ffosn 
general 
salary 
para- 
graph. 


S75,000 
48,000 
10,000 

195,000 
35,000 
25,000 
95,000 
40,000 
40,000 
10,000 
30,000 
30,000 
35,000 
25,000 
40,000 


19,700 
13,780 


5,940 
26,320 

20,490 

12,230 
20,800 

18,160 

44,060 


61,060 
13,400 


14,060 
11,380 
36,360 
57,660 


11,600 


29,630 


Allot- 
ments 
from 
other 
appro- 
pnatioDS. 


Allot- 

ments 

from 


I 


depart-  I 


Tota: 


1 112,000 


—I 


13,  > 
*    * 

♦4  «• 


14  »• 
IL.* 
»5* 


a**' 


4%    *• 

1.    " 


a  «• 


1  Allotments  for  industrial  problems  in  textiles,  heat  properties  of  fabrics,  paper,  clays  in  pastf. 
and  rubber,  leather  and  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  from  the  appropnatlan  **ladusMMw 
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Statement  shounng  sums  avaUahle  for  various  activities  under  the  Bureau  of  Standi 

ards  as  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 — Continued. 


Object. 


Direct  ap- 
propriation. 


Oauge  standardization 

Investigating  mine  scales  and  cars 

Metallur^cal  reserch 

Hleh  temperature  Investigation 

Soimd  investigation 

Industrial  research 

Testing  railroad  scales 

Standardisation  of  equipment 

Standard  materials 

Radioactive  substances 

Rope  investigation 

Funds  transferred  from  Navy  Department  for  spe- 
cific problems  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  study  of  aeronautical,  optical,  and 
other  scientific  instruments  and  materials 

Ponds  transferred  from  the  War  Department  tea 
specifk  problems  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  study  of  aeronautical  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments  and  materials 

Funds  transferred  from  the  advisory  committee  fw 
aeronautics  for  specific  problems  in  aerodynamics 
and  automotive  power  plant 

Miscellaneous  transfers  for  development  of  mate- 
rials,  etc 


Allot- 
ments 
from 
general 
salary 
para- 
graph. 


Allot- 
ments 
from 
other 
appro- 
priations. 


140, 
15, 

^' 
10, 

5, 

40, 
100; 

10, 
20, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total. 


Allot- 
ments 
fnan 
other 
depart- 
ments. 


s  S3, 000 


1,163,000 


S396,S00 


$70,025 

26,285 

23,000 
3,500 


Total. 


U6,000      122,810 


S40.000 

15,000 

43,000 

10,000 

5,000 

150,000 
40,000 

100,000 
10.000 
10,000 
20,000 


70,025 

26,285 

23,000 
3,500 


1,682,310 


s  Allotment  for  industrial  problems  in  metal  corrosion,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  from  the  appropriation 
''Industrial  research." 
*  Of  this  appropriation  $15,000  is  listed  under  industrial  problems  of  other  appropriations. 
«  This  amount  IS  included  m  the  total  under  "  Direct  appropriations.'' 


Bureau  of  Standards. 
G.  K.  Burgess,  director. 

WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

H.  W.  Bearce,  F.  S.  Holbrook. 

Functions. — The  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  national  standards  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  task  of  spread- 
ing abroad  their  influence  and  of  carrying  them  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  nec- 
essary into  the  scientific,  industrial,  andf  commercial  life  of  the  Nation.  The 
division  is  thus  concerned  with  research  and  measurements  involving  the  funda- 
mental units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  with  derived  or  secondary  units, 
such  as  area,  volume,  density,  and  pressure.  The  activities  of  the  division  also 
include  the  enforcement  of  certain  Federal  weights  and  measures  laws,  the 
preparation  of  specifications  and  tolerances  for  use  in  connection  with  standard- 
ization of  weighing  and  measuring  apparatus,  gauges,  and  screw  threads;  co- 
operation with  States  in  the  preparation  and  enforcement  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures le^slation,  and  in  administration  of  weights  and  measures  departments; 
the  design,  improvement,  inspection,  and  method  of  test  of  weighing  and  meas- 
uring apparatus,  both  precise  and  commercial;  the  carrying  out  of  researches 
designed  to  result  in  more  acc^u^te  knowledge  of  physical  constants;  and  im- 
provements in  engineering  practice. 


1.  Length. 

2.  Mass. 

3.  Time. 

4.  Capacrliy  and  density. 

5.  Gas-measuring  instruments. 


SECTIONS. 
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6.  Tbennal  expansivity. 

7.  Weights  and  measures  laws  and  administration. 

8.  Investigation  and  testing  of  scales. 

9.  Gauges. 

General  statistics. 

Staff -__ - 45 

E3q)enditures  (1922-23) $117,000 

Tests  completed ._ _ 30,431 

Researches  completed > 

Bureau  publications  issued 4 

Other  technical  publications 2 

ELSCTRICITT. 

E.  C.  Crittenden. 

Functions. — The  work  of  this  division  covers  electrical  units,  standards,  mea»> 
uring  instruments,  and  methods  of  measurement,  including  electromotive  force, 
resistance,  current,  inductance,  capacitance,  conductivity,  insulation,  magnetic 
measurements  and  properties,  radioactivity,  radio  and  telephonic  oommuniea- 
tion,  and  properties  and  performance  of  electrical  equipment,  such  as  lamps  an  i 
batteries.  As  a  result  of  cooperation  with  public  service  companies,  public  utilitv 
conmiissions,  and  municipalities  on  pubhc  utility  problems,  some  <^  the  work 
has  been  extended  to  cover  more  than  strictly  electrical  matters. 

SECnONS. 

1.  Resistance  measurements. 

2.  Inductance  and  capacitance. 

3.  Electrical  measuring  instruments. 

4.  Magnetic  measurements. 

5.  Photometry  and  illuminating  engineering. 

6.  Radio  communication. 

7.  Electrolysis  prevention. 

8.  Safety  engineering. 

9.  Gas  engineering. 

10.  Electrical  service  standards. 

11.  Telephone  service  standards. 

12.  Electrochemistry. 

13.  Radioactivity  and  X-ray  measurements. 

General  statistics. 

Staff -. '-'^ 

Expenditures  (1922-23) - - S264,  t»Cr» 

Tests  completed 7,  os> 

Researches  completed 2t 

Bureau  publications  issued 24 

Other  technical  publications 31^ 

Specifications — Federal  Specifications  Board. — The  duties  of  the  board  are  t-» 
select  or  compile,  adopt,  and  promulgate  standard  specifications  for  the  use  ^  f 
all  departments  and  independent  establishments  of  the  Government.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Federal  SpevJ- 
fications  Board. 

HEAT   AND   POWER. 

H.  C.  Dickinson. 

Functions. — The  field  of  the  division  includes  measurement  of  heat,  tempera- 
tures, and  the  thermal  properties  of  matter;  the  specific  effects  of  temperaturv 
on  materials  of  construction;  the  transmission  of  heat;  the  production  of  povt-r 
by  means  of  heat  engines;  and  the  properties  of  fuels,  lubricants,  and  acoessori's 
essential  to  the  prodfuction  of  power  by  this  means.  Some  of  the  projects  are 
Establishment  of  the  standard  scales  of  temperature  throughout  the  range  cf 
measurable  temperatures;  testing  and  standardization  of  thermometo^,  pynuft- 
eters.  and  other  temperature-measuring  instruments;  determination  of  specie 
and  latent  heats,  heats  of  reaction,  melting  and  freezing  points,  and  other  prop- 
erties of  materials,  in  the  determination  of  which  precise  heat  measuremeDts  are 
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the  principal  requirements;  standardization  of  calorimeters;  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  standard  heat  and  temperature  samples;  industrial  application  of 
heat  and  temperature  measurements;  determination  of  fundamental  engineering 
data  involving  thermal  constants;  determination  of  the  fire-resistive  properties 
of  structural  materials;  measurements  of  power  characteristics  of  aircraft  and 
other  automotive  endues;  efficiency  of  power  transmission  in  vehicles;  character- 
istics of  cooling  radiators,  brake-lining  material,  and  minor  accessories;  prop- 
erties of  liquid  fuels  as  regards  power  production  and  economy;  laws  of  lubrica- 
tion and  behavior  of  lubricants;  and  performance  characteristics  of  automotive 
vehicles. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Thermometry. 

2.  Fyrometry. 

3.  Heat  measurements. 

4.   _ 

5.  Cryogenic  laboratory. 

6.  Fire  resistance. 

7.  Automotive  power  plants. 

General  statistics. 

Staff 78 

Expenditures  (1922-23) $211.  000 

Tests  completed 36,  116 

Researches  completed 12 

Bureau  publications  issued « 6 

Other  technical  publications 30 

OPTICS. 

C.  A.  Skinner. 

Functions. — The  work  of  the  optical  division  includes:  Radiation  and  absorp- 
tion spectra,  along  with  certain  phases  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  chemical 
analysis  for  which  these  are  es^cialiy  applicable,  and  the  development  of  infra- 
red photography  for  astronomical  observations  and  aviation  purposes;  investi- 
gations and  teste  involving  measurements  of  polarized  light  and  its  application, 
especially  in  the  testing,  standardization,  and  technology  of  sugar,  including  the 
supervision  of  the  sugar  laboratories  of  the  customs  service;  measurement  of  the 
factors  which  determine  color,  the  optical  transmissive  and  reflective  properties 
of  materials,  and  the  color  grading  of  light  sources  and  materials;  performance 
and  development  of  optical  instruments  and  materials,  including  refractive  in- 
dices and  dispersion  measurements;  the  more  general  field  of  radiation,  determi- 
nation of  the  fundamental  constants  of  radiation,  the  development  of  radio- 
metric methods  and  instruments,  and  the  determination  of  the  emissive,  reflec- 
tive,  and  absorptive  properties  of  materials  for  thermal  radiation;  testing  of  pho- 
tographic materials  and  devices  and  general  photographic  investigations;  appli- 
cation of  the  light- wave  as  a  standard  unit  for  high  precision  length  measure- 
jnents  and  development  of  interference  methods. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Spectroscopy. 

2.  Polarimetry. 

3.  Colorimetry. 

4.  Refractometry  and  optical  instruments. 

5.  Radiometry. 

6.  Photographic  technology. 

7.  Interferometry. 

General  statistics. 

St&S .-- -- 45 

Expenditures  (1922-23) $130,  000 

Tests  completed 6,  612 

Researches  completed . 31 

Bureau  publications 12 

•Other  technical  publications 10 
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CHBMI8TBT. 

W.  F.  HiUebrand. 

Functions, — The  work  of  this  division  includes  the  investigation  oi  the  chemicid 
conoiposition  and  purity  of  materials,  studies  of  chemical  properties  and  cos- 
stants,  researches  in  connection  with  methods  of  analysis,  the  preparatton  of 
specifications  for  technical  materials  for  other  departments  of  the  UovemmeDt 
and  for  industrial  and  scientific  laboratories.  The  chemistry  division  has  general 
supervision  of  all  chemical  work  at  the  bureau.  In  practically  all  questions  of 
standardization  or  research  the  purity  of  the  materials  involved  is  an  impNortant 
factor.  Much  of  the  work  of  this  nature  supervised  by  the  chemistry  divisioD 
is  described  under  the  appropriate  headings  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Paint,  varnish,  and  bituminous  materials. 

2.  Detergents,  cements,  and  corrosion. 

3.  Miscellaneous  organic  materials. 

4.  Inorganic  analysis  and  standard  samples. 

5.  Platinum  metals  and  reagents. 

6.  Electrochemistry. 

7.  Gas  chemistry. 

General  stcUistica. 

Staff t?: 

Expenditures  (1922-23) $178,  (*») 

Tests  completed 8,5(*> 

Standard  analyzed  samples 5,024 

Researche  completed 35 

Bureau  publications 34 

Outside  publications «_ 1»« 

MECHANICS   AND   SOUND. 

L.  J.  Briggs. 

Functions, — Investigations  relating  to  mechanics,  sound,  and  properties  -i 
matter,  including  hydrodynamics,  aerodynamics,  aircraft,  and  en^^eehii£ 
instrument  research,  and  the  standardization  of  mechanical  appliances;  embrac^ 
ing  investigations  of  sound  ranging,  sound-proofing  properties  of  building  mate- 
rials, analysis  and  correction  of  acoustical  defects  of  auditoria,  time-si^naiiiif 
apparatus,  elastic  properties  of  diaphragms  and  springs,  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  aircraft  and  engineering  instruments,  ballistics,  wind  tunnel  tests,  aij-: 
research,  and  development  and  standardization  of  plumbing  systems,  builder> 
hardware,  and  elevator  safety  interlocks. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Engineering  instruments  and  appliances. 

2.  Sound  measurements. 

3.  Aeronautic  instruments. 

4.  Aerodynamical  physics. 

General  statistics. 

Staff.— - 4^ 

Expenditures  (1922-23) S151.  fM 

Tests  completed >7" 

Researches  completed .^"^ 

Bureau  publications 4 

Other  technical  publications 13 

SIMPLIFIED   PRACTICE. 

W.  A.  Durgin. 

Functions. — The  division  of  simplified  practice  is  cooperating  with  American 
industries  in  furthering  a  nation-wide  program  for  the  elimination  of  wa9te  ir 
commerce  and  industry,  through  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes  and  type»  oi 
standard  products,  the  abandonment  of  useless  varieties,  and  the  conoentrati<>n 
of  the  attention  of  manufacturers  upon  articles  of  the  greatest  interchaageabihTy. 
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STRUCTURAL,   ENGINBERINQ,    AND   MISCELLANEOUS   MATERIALS. 

P.  H.  Bates. 

Functions. — This  division  is  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  the  properties, 
uses,  design,  and  fabrication  of  structural,  engineering,  and  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials. This  includes  metal  of  all  kinds  and  wood,  especially  when  fabricated 
into  structures  or  structural  parts,  cement,  concrete,  lime,  gypsum,  sand,  stone, 
and  sand-lime  brick.  Under  miscellaneous  materials  are  included  leather, 
rubber,  and  composition  materials  used  in  place  of  these,  textiles,  and  paper. 
To  make  the  study  of  these  products  complete  it  is  desirable  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  processes  by  which  they  are  manufactured.  Hence,  the  equip- 
ment includes  an  experimental  rubber  mill,  textile  mill,  paper  machine,  cement 
plant,  etc.  The  division  is  also  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  the  present 
and  the  development  of  new  methods  of  testing  and  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards covering  the  manufacture  and  the  use  of  the  materials  concerned. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Structural  and  engineering  materials. 

2.  Cement,  concrete,  and  stone. 

3.  Leather  and  rubber. 

4.  Textiles. 

5.  Paper. 

6.  Lime,  gypsum,  and  sand-lime  brick. 

General  statistics. 

Staff 96 

Expenditures  (1922-23)- $223,000 

Tests  completed 16,425 

Researches  completed.  _ 30 

Bureau  publications 8 

Other  technical  publications 39 

DICTIONARY   OP   SPECIFICATIONS. 

Compilation  of  a  dictionary  or  handbook  of  specifications  for  suppli^  pur- 
chased by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  governments  and  public  institutions. 

METALLURGY. 

Greorge  K.  Burgess. 

Functions. — The  metallurgical  division  concerns  itself  with  research,  investi- 
gation, and  testing  as  related  to  metals  and  alloys,  except  built-up  metal  struc- 
tures and  the  processes  of  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores.  Its  functions 
include  the  production  of  metals  and  alloys,  both  of  the  highest  attainable 
purity  and  of  commercial  grades;  the  preparation  and  study  of  auxiliary  metal- 
lurgical products,  such  as  slags,  included  gases,  molding  sands,  refractories,  and 
deoxidizers;  the  development  of  apparatus,  instruments,  and  manufacturing 
appliances  for  metallurgical  processes,  research,  and  testing;  the  formulation  and 
maintenance  of  those  standards  and  specifications  of  interest  to  metallurgists; 
the  determination  of  metallurgical  constants  and  properties;  the  investigation  of 
the  performance  of  manufacturing  units;  the  determination  of  the  causes  of 
failure  and  the  study  of  the  improvements  of  metal  product;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  economical  metal  substitutes.  The  division  has  equipment  for  metal- 
lographic  examinations  of  metals,  such  as  microscopic  analyses,  including  deter- 
minations of  constitution,  structure,  and  causes  of  failure;  for  thermal  analyses, 
including  determination  of  heating  and  cooling  curves  for  location  of  critical 
points;  for  the  various  heat  treatments,  such  as  annealing,  quenching,  cementa- 
tion, tempering;  for  various  operations  for  the  hot  and  cold  working  of  metals, 
such  as  forging,  rolling,  and  drawing,  and  for  miscellaneous  physical  tests;  for 
the  usual  foundry  operations  of  molding  and  casting  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals;  and  for  other  metallurgical  processes,  such  as  production  of  pure  metals, 
electrodeposition  and  plating,  welding,  and  determination  of  gases  in  metals. 
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SECTIONS. 

1.  Optical  metallurgy. 

2.  Thermal  metallurgy. 

3.  Mechanical  metallurgy. 

4.  Chemical  matallurgy. 

5.  Experimental  foundry. 

General  atatisitca. 

Stafif 4- 

Expenditures  (1922-23) $84,  0^' 

Tests  completed 4,  1^'. 

Researches  completed 3T 

Bureau  publications 14 

Other  technical  publications 44 

CERAMICS. 

p.  H.  Bates. 

Functions. — The  work    in  connection  with  ceramics    deals    with    standftrd< 
of  quality,  methods  of  test,  and  specifications  for  ceramic  materials  and  produft« 
the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  preparation  and  utilization  of  cermiL 
materials  and  to  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  products;  the  elimination  of  wti-*' 
by  supplying  definite  guides  to  purchasers,  governmental  and  private,  and  '- 
obtaining  and  disseminating  to  manufacturers  scientific  information  of  assist- 
ance in  the  improvement  of  products  and  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  method* 
The  products  embraced  in  this  work  include  building  materials,  such  as  bnc£ 
hollow  tile,  wall  tile,  and  architectural  terra  cotta;  drainage  materiala,  such  t 
sewer  pipe  and  draintile;  paving  materials,  such  as  paving  brick  and  floor  tiie$: 
refractory  materials  required  for  the  lining  of  metallurgical  and  other  furnscfs 
pottery  and  porcelains,  including  dishes,  sanitary  ware,  electrical  poreelain,  aad 
ehemical  porcelain;  glass  products,  including  window  glass,  glass  containers,  aod 
optical  glass;  and  products  made  by  the  enameling  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel 
east  iron,  and  other  metals. 

SECTIONS. 

1.  Pottery  and  fine  ceramics. 

2.  Optical  glass. 

3.  Refractories. 

4.  Enameled  metals. 

General  statistics. 

Staff - .V 

Expenditures  (1922-23) S6Z0i"' 

Tests  completed- 12,  2^S 

Researches  completed ^ 

Bureau  publications 2 

Other  technical  publications IJ 

THE   OFFICE. 

H.  D.  Hubbard. 

Functions. — The  work  of  the  office  comprises  the  supervision  <^  the  units  of 
the  administrative  branch;  selection,  recommendation,  and  assignment  of  office 
personnel;  planning  and  supervision  of  the  bureau's  clerical  routine  (finanee,  per^ 
sonnel,  property  and  stores,  transportation,  mail  and  files,  purchase,  and  inform*- 
tion);  supervision  of  the  editorial  work  of  the  bureau,  and  of  the  technkal 
library. 

OPERATION    AND   CONSTRUCTION. 

A.  E.  Hanson. 

Functions. — This  division  operates  and  maintains  the  power,  heating,  aod 
refrigerating  plants,  installs  and  repairs  electrical  and  plumbing  equipment,  aad 
flares  for  buildings  and  grounds. 
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BUILDZNQ   AND    HOUSING. 

J.  M.  Gries. 

Functions, — ^The  work  of  iiiis  division  includes  leathering  and  distributing 
scientific,  practical,  statistical,  and  other  information  tenmag  to  encourage, 
cheapen,  and  improve  construction  and  housing.  It  covers  investigations  for 
ise  in  framing;  local  building  and  plumbing  codes,  and  a  study  of  problems  con- 
lected  with  city  zoning.  Information  on  the  prices,  production,  consumption, 
iod  stocks  of  building  materials,  and  on  building  activity  is  collected,  analyzed, 
ind  distributed.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  factors  bearing  on  the  housing 
problem.  The  work  includes  studies  of  building  practice  and  cooperation  with 
efforts  to  reduce  seasonal  operations  and  otherwise  eliminate  waste  in  the  con- 
struction industries. 


Wednesday,  February  13,  1924. 

BUEEAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB,  OEORQE  B.  PUTNAM,  COMMISSIONEB. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Mr.  Putnam,  is. there  anyihmg  you  desire  to  say  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Lognthouses  before  we  take  up 
the  items  in  the  bill  ? 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Ptttnaic.  I  think  each  member  of  the  committee  has  a  copy  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses,  which  presents  a 
general  summary  of  the  principal  accompUshments  of  the  year.  I 
will  very  briefly  run  over  some  of  those  items. 

RADIO   FOG   SIGNALS. 

The  most  notable  iniprovement  during  the  year  has  been  in  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  radio  fog  signius,  of  which  the  number  has 
been  increased  from  5  to  11  at  the  present  time.  We  have  as 
many  of  those  signals  in  operation  now  as  are  in  operation  in  all  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  put  together,  and  the  maritime  interests 
say  that  it  is  the  greatest  improvement  for  the  safeguarding  of  navi- 
gation since  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  compass. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  it  is  a  very  simple  thing  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive  in  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  do  you  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  operated  by  placing  on  the  light  vessel  or 
lijght  station  an  automatic  apparatus  for  sending  characteristic  radio 
signals  during  the  whole  time  that  a  fog  exists,  and  any  vessel  that 
is  eouipped  with  a  radio  compass  can  take  its  bearings  through  the 
fog  oy  means  of  those  signals  at  any  reasonable  distance,  from  50 
to  100  miles,  and  those  bearings  are  as  accurate,  imder  proper  con- 
ditions, as  are  their  bearingTfrom  lighthouses  which  they  can  see 
from  a  distance  of  from  15  to  20  miles. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  statement  is  made  on  the  first  page  of  your 
report  that  three  additional  radio  fog  signals  have  been  established 
in  the  United  States. 

88864- 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Since  that  time  we  have  established  three  more. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  report  says,  ''this  makes  a  total  of  eig^t  su<'i 
stations  in  commission. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  11.    This  report  is  up  to  June  30  only. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  When  you  have  the  funds,  are  you  continuai^T 
equipping  other  light  vessels  and  stations  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  preliminary  project,  of  which  1 
will  show  you  a  chart  later,  as  this  comes  under  public  works,  pn^ 
viding  for  about  47  such  stations  in  the  United  States,  of  which  11 
are  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  If  47  should  be  eauipped  in  the  near  future,  i: 
would  mean  a  great  saf ^uardine  of  liie  and  property. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  uiink  that  it  will  mean  the  great<^i 
saf ^^arding  of  navigation  that  has  been  accomplished  since  the  iigh:- 
house  work  was  commenced^  because  there  is  no  time  when  the  mast^-: 
of  a  ship  needs  help  more  than  in  a  fog,  as  anybody  who  has  been  (»c 
the  ocean  knows.  This  is  the  first  practicable  method  that  has  beet 
devised  by  which  the  master  of  a  vessel  can  take  his  bearings  on  any- 
thing that  he  can  not  see,  by  which  he  can  take  accurate  beari] 
invisible  objects.  He  can  take  his  bearings  not  only  on  sign 
shore  but  bearings  on  other  ships  that  are  equipped  with  ra£o. 

AUTOMATIC   APPARATUS   FOR   LIOHTB   AND   FOG   SIGNALS. 

We  have  made  important  progress  in  the  introduction  of  automatic 
apparatus,  both  for  lights  and  fog  signals. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1923  the  lighting  apparatus  was  changed  i^ 
automatic  at  30  stations,  of  which  22  had  resident  keepers  at  a  cost  f* 
$43,214,  resulting  in  a  saving  in  operating  cost  of  $34,022,  or  76  pr: 
cent,  per  annum,  on  the  cost  of  the  changes,  or  on  the  amount  of  ii*- 
investment.  At  the  present  time,  out  of  the  4,047  coast  and  laL 
lights  that  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  maintaining,  1,665,  or  41  pt*: 
cent,  are  automatic.  That  includes  lights  on  buoys  as  weU  as  on  lai><i. 
The  use  of  the  automatic  light  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending the  service  and  the  cost  of  operating  the  existing  station*^ 
but,  even  more  important  than  that,  it  has  been  the  means  of  intn^- 
ducing  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  lighted  buoys,  and  it  per- 
mits  us  to  extend  the  lighting  system  in  remote  regions,  like  Alaska. 
where  it  is  difficult  to  maintam  keepers. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Have  there  been  instances  where  the  automatir 
lights  have  f aUed  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.    Yes,  sir;  there  are  such  instances,  but  they  are  fev. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  They  are  rare  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  How  small  a  percentage  or  what  fraction  of  1  ptr 
cent  would  the  failures  represent  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  it  would  be  somewhere  within  1  per  n^n* 
Of  course  we  have  not  put  automatic  lights  at  the  very  impon&r' 
stations.  We  do  not  thmk  that  we  are  yet  justified  in  doing  that 
but  we  are  gradually  working  around  to  that.  For  example  we  hav^ 
put  an  automatic  li^ht  in  a  prominent  hghthouse  on  the  Florida 
coast.  We  are  employing  one  keeper  there  whereas  we  fonnerir 
had  three  keepers  at  that  station. 
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Mr.  AcKERMAN.  All  lights  are  apparently  important  in  the  sense 
lat  they  should  remain  visible.  If  they  become  extinguished  some 
ccident  with  loss  of  life  might  occur. 

Mr.  Putnam.  While  it  is  true  that  all  of  them  are  important  some 
re  much  more  important  than  others.  For  the  primary  lights  we 
robabljr  can  not  abandon  keepers  entirely  but  oy  putting  in  the 
utomatic  apparatus  we  expect  to  reduce  tne  number  of  keepers  and 
3  reduce  the  expense  at  some  of  those  stations. 

Mr.  Shreye.  How  many  automatic  stations  did  you  say  you  have 
ow? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  wiU  find  a  complete  statement  of  that  on  page 

of  the  report.  Including  the  fiscal  year  1923,  559  stations,  of 
^hich  98  had  resident  keepers,  had  been  changed  to  automatic^  at 
.  total  cost  of  $513,570,  resulting  in  a  saving  m  operating  costs  of 
•164,127,  or  32  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  the  changes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  wnat  percentage  of  the  total  number  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  page  1  there  is  a  statement  of  the  total  number, 
rom  which  it  will  appear  that  there  are  4,047  coast  and  lake  lights, 
>{  which  1,665,  or  41  per  cent,  are  automatic.  That  includes  stations 
hat  were  originally  installed  as  automatic,  while  the  other  statement 
hows  the  changes  that  have  been  made  at  certain  stations. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  have  jurisdiction  over  river  lights  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  of  the  nav^able  rivers  of  the  United 
>tates  where  specifically  authorized  by  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
ivers,  we  do  not  light  any  until  Congress  gives  us  the  specific 
LUthority. 

AIDS   TO   NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  also  have  jurisdiction  of  day  marks  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  of  every  kind  of  seamark  maintained  by 
iie  Government.  We  have  the  most  exJbensive  Lighthouse  Service  in 
iie  world.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  we  maintained  16,888 
lids  to  navigation.  There  is  a  full  statement  of  that  on  page  9  of 
:he  annual  report.  You  will  find  there  a  classified  statement  snowing 
vhich  are  lighted  aids,  which  are  fog  signals,  and  which  are  unlighted 
lids. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  many  submarine  signals  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  46  submarine  signals. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Will  you  explain  the  submarine  signal  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  submarine  signal  system  emplovs  a  bell  or 
)scillator,  or  some  other  device  for  making  a-  noise,  which  is  either 
suspended  from  the  vessel  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  generally 
ibout  30  feet  below  the  surface,  or  is  mounted  on  a  tripod  set  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  operated  either  by  compressed  air,  or 
>y  electric  power.  The  bell  or  oscillator  is  sounded  in  the  water 
iccording  to  a  fixed  code.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  stroke 
?very  30  seconds,  or  two  strokes  every  minute,  which  serves  to  iden- 
tify each  station,  so  that  any  vessel  on  hearing  that  sound  through 
the  water  knows  what  station  they  are  hearing. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  But  they  must  have  special  apparatus  and  trained 
men  to  receive  those  signals. 

M*  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  vessel  must  have  a  receiving  apparatus. 
Fhey  receive  this  sound  through  the  hull  of  the  ship^  ana  it  is  carried 
ip  to  the  wheelhouse  through  a  telephone  system.    They  have  two 
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telephones^  one  on  each  side,  so  they  can  tell  on  which  side  of  tif 
vessel  the  signal  is  located. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  presume  that  all  of  our  warships  are  equipped  wi;i 
that  apparatus^? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  naval  ships  are  equipped.  Thex 
have  developed  it  further  for  communication  between  vessels. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  merch&ct 
vessels  in  our  service  and  in  the  service  of  oSier  countries  are  ^ 
equipped  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  not  give  the  percentage,  but  I  would  say  that  i 
large  proportion  of  important  vessels  are  equipped  with  this  receivirr 
apparatus. 

Air.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  a  carbide  house  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  a  few  stations  we  use  carbide  in  the  making  < ' 
acetylene  gas,  through  the  combustion  of  carbide  and  water. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  "carbide''  another  word  for  ''acetylene"  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Carbide  is  the  chemical  substance  from  which  acety- 
lene is  generated. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  river  lights  have  you  in  operation,  t 
addition  to  the  coast  lights  mentioned  on  page  1  of  your  report  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  approximately  2,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  has  be-- 
a  readjustment  of  salaries.  This  service  has  been  particulaiiv  unfor- 
tunate in  respect  of  legislative  action.  I  think  there  has  loeen  i<- 
intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  treat  us  diflferently  from  olh< 
services,  but  our  service  has  been  in  an  unfortunate  situation  u. 
regard  to  salaries.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  great  improvem*-:' 
in  that  respect  imder  the  reclassification  legislation  when  it  p-- 
into  effect.  Reclassification  and  readjustment  of  pay  is  urgent. 
needed  particularly  for  the  field  force,  which  includes  over  99  per  ft^ii 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

PRINCIPAL   iMPROVEBUfiNTS   MADE   DURING    PAST   TEAR. 

Among  the  more  notable  lighthouse  construction  works  during  i:.  - 

fear  have  been  the  automatic  lighthouses  built  on  Molasses  ReelAO. 
acific  Reef  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  the  construction  of  a  large  pi:' 
of  the  improved  scheme  for  lighting  Raritan  Bay,  New  Jersey.    T: 
preliminary  work  for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  and  fog  sigc- 
at  Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  has  also  been  accomplished.     On  page  1 
of  the  report  there  is  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  princip^  iiii* 
provements  made  during  the  year  at  the  important  stations. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  are  the  proposed  improvements  for  il:? 
comingyear  ? 

Mr.  FuTNAM.  The  more  important  improvements  will  be  brou^. : 
out  in  connection  with  the  estmiates  for  public  works. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Has  anything  been  done  in  connection  win 
Bamegat  Light  ? 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  there  in  ^- 
years,  but  there  has  been  practically  nothing  done  this  year.  The 
matter  is  still  imder  investigation. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  are  still  investigating  the  feasibility  of  doing 
something  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 
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INSTBUCTION   OF  LIGHTHOUSE    KEEPEHS'    CHILDREN. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Under  the  head  of  "general  expenses''  you  have 
an  item  of  "traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  teachers  while 
actually  employed  by  State  OTprivate  persons  to  instruct  the  children 
of  keepers  of  lighthouses.''  YTnat  does  that  mean?  Does  that  mean 
general  instruction  or  instruction  in  relation  to  Ughting  and 
signaling? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  done  under  special  authority  of  Congress 
given  us  in  1918  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  cmldren  of  Tight 
keepers  at  remote  stations,  where  they  did  not  have  access  to  any 
public-school  system.  It  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
where  the  State  furnishes  the  teacher.     We  only  help  in  the  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  that  has  been 
a  serious  problem  for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of  the  old  vessels 
-we  had.  We  have  made  much  better  progress  in  that  regard  this 
year  through  the  construction  of  new  limt  vessels  and  through 
securing  from  the  War  Department  mine  layers  which  they  turned 
over  to  us  after  the  war,  and  which  we  have  made  into  tenders. 
Therefore,  for  this  year  we  have  a  very  modest  estimate  for  new 
vessels. 

INTERNATIONAL    NAVIGATION    CONGRESS. 

By  authority  from  the  Secretary,  I  visited  some  of  the  lighthouse 
services  in  Europe  last  summer,  and  attended  the  International 
Navigation  Congress  in  London,  the  results  of  which  are  stated  in 
the  annual  report.  As  a  result  of  my  attendance  on  that  congress, 
the  engineer  of  the  British  lighthouse  service  visited  this  coimtry 
about  two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Tinkham.  T^ere  is  an  international  organization  of  the 
lighthouse  services  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Lighthouse  problems  are  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  International  Navigation  Congress,  of  which  this  country 
is  an  adhering  member.  That  is  one  of  the  subjects  discussed  by 
that  congress. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  I  presume  that  by  the  interchange  of  information, 
you  get  information  that  is  valuable  to  the  service  ? 

Mr.  PuTKAM.  Yes,  sir.  I  noted  interesting  things  on  the  other  side. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that  we  have  the  best  lighthouse  service 
in  the  world.  We  have  had  many  inquiries  from  those  coimtries. 
since  the  International  Navigation  Congress  met.  They  follow  up 
our  methods.  Just  recently  we  had  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the 
lighthouse  service  of  Iceland. 

DISCONTINUANCE    OF    UNIMPORTANT   AIDS. 

We  have  effected  some  important  economies  in  the  service  by 
discontinuing  certain  aids  that  were  no  longer  needed.  For  instance, 
because  of  the  new  channel  at  Pollock  Rip,  off  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts, we  were  able  to  save  about  $26,000  a  year  by  discontinuing 
the  Pollock  Rip  Light  Vessel  and  the  Monomov  Lighthouse.  Also 
a  light  vessel  in  Chesapeake  Bslj  has  been  replaced  by  a  specially 
designed  gas  buoy,  the  annual  saving  in  operation  there  being  $15,000. 
We  nave  also  made  quite  a  considerable  saving  in  illuminating  oil 
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by  buying  it  in  bulk  and  putting  it  in  tanks  instead  of  delivering  it  in 
small  containers. 

SUMMARY   OF  COSTS   FOB  THE   LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

On  page  18  of  our  report  we  eive  a  complete  cost  summary ^  showing 
the  operation  of  each  branch  ox  the  service,  of  our  vessels  and  tenders 
and  stations,  and  the  average  cost,  and  the  comparison  with  pre- 
vious years. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  want  to  put  it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  put  in  the  record  if  vol 
want  it. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Is  it  more  than  two  pages  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Just  two  pages. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  the  whole  membership  of  Congress  can  see  it. 
I  think  it  might  be  wqU  to  put  it  in. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  light  vessels  under  construction  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  are  largely  completed;  several  of  them  have  been  delivered; 
and  one  was  placed  on  tne  Nantucket  Shoals  station,  and  it  has  proved 
very  valuabk  there. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  service,  our  people  do  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  connection  with  lending  aid  to  vessels  in  distress. 
During  the  vear  115  instances  of  saving  life  or  property  by  our  ves- 
sels or  lighthouse  keepers  were  recordea.  Their  location  gives  them 
these  opportunities,  which  they  take  advantage  of,  and  do  all  they 
can. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Your  bureau  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  iceburg 
reporting  service. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  that  is  a  patrol  far  off  the  coast  and  beyond  the 
range  of  our  vessels;  they  do  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  summary,  found  on  page  19,  makes  no  reference 
to  the  river  lights,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  does  under  the  head  of  '^Post  lights."  Those 
post  lights  are  practically  all  river  lights.  Under  "Light  stations,'* 
on  page  19,  the  third  item  is  "Post  Eghts."  They  are  mostly  river 
lights. 

lender  the  general  subject  of  the  service  this  chart  shows  the  19 
light  districts  each  of  which  has  a  central  office  and  one  or  more 
supply  stations.  The  districts  begin  on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  run 
around  19  in  number  until  we  get  here  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
[indicating  on  chart]. 

This  diagram  shows  in  a  brief  general  way  the  progress  of  this 
service  for  the  last  24  years.  This  shows  the  mcrease  in  the  number 
of  aids  to  navigation  obtained  by  thousands  here  up  to  nearlv  17,000 
now.  The  appropriations  for  maintaining  the  service  are  shown  in 
this  brgken  Ime  [indicating  on  chart]  showing  a  peak  in  1921  as  the 
result  of  war  costs.  This  was  not  due  to  the  increase  in  the  extent 
of  the  service  but  simply  due  to  the  increase  in  war  costs  and  a 
diminution  is  shown  since  that  time. 

The  dia^am  shows  the  number  of  employees  by  thousands  show- 
ing that  the  large  increase  in  aids  to  navigation  has  been  cared  for 
by  practically  the  same  number  of  employees  for  the  last  14  years. 
We  have  macie  only  a  very  slight  increase  in  our  number  of  people 
notwithstanding  we  have  increased  about  50  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  aids.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  automatic 
apparatus. 

This  last  line  [indicating  on  chart]  shows  the  number  of  tenders 
or  supply  vessels  maintained.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  in 
1910  the  number  of  tenders  was  diminished.  For  a  number  of  years 
it  has  remained  fairly  constant.  That  is  due  to  improved  handling 
of  the  work.  Formerly,  in  1910,  there  was  one  tender  for  every  230 
aids.     In  1920  there  was  one  tender  for  307  aids  on  an  average. 

The  average  annual  maintenance  per  aid  in  1910  was  $470,  and  it 
is  now  $459,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dollar  is  only  worth 
about  60  per  cent  of  what  it  was  worth  then.  In  other  words,  we 
are  maintaining  aids  to  navigation  for  less  money  now  than  we  were 
at  that  time,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  diminution  in  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  doUar. 
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Our  office  has  quite  recently  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
handicap  to  shipping  of  a  lack  of  proper  aids  to  navigation.  There 
is  now  considerable  shipping  going  into  the  Kuskokwim  River  in 
Alaska.  The  Lighthouse  Service  has  no  buoys  or  lights  there, 
although  effort  has  been  made  for  several  years  to  provide  some. 
The  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  at  the  Kuskokwim  caUed  on  us  last 
month  and  asked  our  aid  in  getting  some  marks  for  this  difficult 
river  entrance,  and  we  are  seeing  what  can  be  done.  This  eentleman 
stated  that  he  was  paying  14  per  cent  insurance  on  his  veasel  canring 
goods  to  the  Kuskokwim  River,  and  he  is  asking  for  buoys,  and  he 
said  the  present  rate  of  insurance  is  so  excessive  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  carry  on  the  business,  and  that  if  he  had  buoys  he  w<i> 
sure  the  insicrance  would  be  reduced. 

EFFECT   OF   NAVIGATIONAL   AIDS   ON    MARINE   INSURANCE. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  If  you  could  establish  buoys  where  they  had  not 
been  before,  what  effect  would  the  establishment  of  such  bu<>v> 
have  on  the  rate  of  insurance?  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  k 
regard  to  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  can  not  give  vou  such  figures  directly.  I  am 
sure  the  insurance  companies  would  tell  the  committee  the  insurance 
is  always  higher  where  the  coasts  are  poorly  lighted,  and  that  one 
reason  for  the  low  rates  of  insurance  on  our  well-marked  ooasts  i5 
due  to  the  good  lighting  and  marking  as  well  as  charting. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  Know  whether  in  the  marine  insurance  poUcie^ 
there  is  a  prohibition  clause  against  the  ship  entering  ports  where 
this  Lirfithouse  Service  and  buoys  are  not  supplied  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I  am  quite  sure  th&t 
the  marine  insurance  rates  are  fixed  according  to  the  coast  that 
the  vessel  is.  going  to  approach,  as  in  this  case  I  cited  in  Alaska 
where  the  rate  was  14  per  cent  on  cargo  and  vessel,  a  very  high  rate. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  suggest  that  if  you  can  furnish  some  information 
in  regard  to  insurance  rates  that  it  would  be  enlightening,  appearing 
in  the  hearing. 

(In  response  to  inquiry,  the  following  telegram  was  received  from 
the  Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  in  the  United  States:) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  14^   i9^^. 

Commissioner  of  Lighthouses, 

Washington  J  D.  C: 

Marine  insurance  rates  almost  entirely  based  on  experience;  |x>rts  hav'-c 
frequent  accidents  have  higher  rates  and  are  discriminated  against.  ImpcKK^tr  • 
to  tell  you  definitely  what  percentage  of  rates  is  allowed  for  lighthouses,  bii^^vv 
and  other  aids  to  navigation,  but  where  these  result  in  lessening  accideQt«  tbr^ 
are  proportionately  reflected  in  the  rate  charged. 

A.    J.    SlCITH 

COST    or    LIGHTHOTTBB    SERVICE    COMPARED    TO    TOTAL    TONNAGE    AND    VALUE    ''T 

COMMBRCE. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  a  statement  preoared  at  the  suggestion  (»f 
Assistant  Secretary  Drake  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  lighthouse  work 
compared  to  tonnage  and  value  of  commerce.  That  might  be  oi 
interest. 
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There  are  about  27,000  American  vessels,  aggregating  over 
18,000,000  gross  tons,  aided  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  of  which 
about  21,000  vessels  aggregating  9,000,000  gross  tons  are  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

During  1923  there  were  imported  cargoes  valued  at  $1,055,000,000 
in  Amencan  vessels  and  at  $2,230,000,000  in  foreign  vessels.  The 
exports  in  the  same  period  were  $1,293,000,000  in  American  vessels 
and  $2,065,000,000  in  foreign  vessels,  making  a  grand  total  value  of 
S6,583,000,000,  excluding  coastwise  business. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  1923  was  $8,400,000, 
or  about  $1  per  $780  value  of  foreign  imports  and  exports. 

The  aggregate  water-borne  commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
1923  is  estimated  at  384,000,000  tons,  valued  at  $16,600,000,000, 
along  with  319,000,000  passengers.  Using  these  figures,  the  cost  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  is  about  2^  cents  per  ton,  one-half  mill  per 
dollar  of  value,  or  about  2§  cents  per  passenger. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  principal  ports,  and  chaining  against  them 
the  entire  expense  of  the  lighthouse  district  in  whicn  they  are 
located,  the  following  figures  result: 


Port. 

Cents 
per  ton 
of  cargo. 

Mills  per 
SI  vaiue 
of  cargo. 

New  York 

1.4 
1.1 
2.2 
.8 
.8 
2.0 

0.15 

PhUadelnhia 

.23 

New  Orleans,  Galveston 

.41 

Detroit 

.55 

Cleveland.  Buffalo 

.33 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

.32 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  figures  consider  only  the 
tonnage  and  value  of  cai^oes  and  do  not  include  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sels themselves.  The  latter  figure  would  naturally  reduce  the  above 
very  small  unit  costs  below  the  values  given.  I  had  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  wrecks  on  the  Pacific  coast.  1  intended  to  bring  that  here, 
but  I  do  not  find  it.  It  shows,  however,  that  in  the  last  five  vears 
the  value  of  vessel  losses  due  to  collisions,  strandings,  and  wrecks  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  $20,000,000.  That  is  the  record  on  one  coast 
of  the  United  States  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Gkiffin.  Did  you  not  put  that  in  the  hearings  last  year — a 
summary  of  the  wrecKs  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  a  statement  was  made. 

Mr.  OuvER.  I  think  it  was.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time 
there  was  some  evidence  showing  that  if  we  could  provide  for  light- 
house facilities  these  would  decrease  this  amount  oi  loss,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  I  would  like  now  to  know,  if  you  have  any  information 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  OuvER.  It  does  not  help  us  to  simply  know  what  the  losses 
are  unless  you  have  some  proposition  for  preventing  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  understand.  That  is  perhaps  all  I  have  in  the 
general  statement,  unless  you  desire  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Then  we  will  take  up  the  separate  items  in  the  bill. 
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SALARIES,   BUREAU  OF  UGHTHOUSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  For  salaries  you  had  in  1924,  $68,290,  and  you  esti- 
mate $90,000  for  1925,  an  increase  of  $22,000.  I  suppose  that  i< 
taken  up  by  reason  of  the  reclassification  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  due  to  including  the  bonus  and  reclassifica- 
tion.    There  is  no  change  in  the  number  of  personnel  in  that  item. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,    LIGHTHOUSE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  the  general  expense  item,  a  very  Inr^e 
sum.  You  had  $4,200,000  this  year  and  the  estimate  for  next  year  l> 
$4,059,800.     That  is  quite  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  item,  I  might  explain,  covers  all  the  general 
operating  expenses  of  this  large  service. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  On  what  page  will  that  be  foimd  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  on  pages  285  to  288.  It  includes  all  the 
operating  expenses,  the  purcnase  of  supplies,  repairs  of  vessels  and 
stations,  improvements,  and  so  on,  except  certain  salary  items,  which 
are  specified  further  on. 

Mr.  Oliver.  How  does  the  amount  carried  in  the  bill  compaiv 
with  the  amount  that  you  estimated  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  ambunt  is  $140,200  less. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Where  had  you  expected  to  use  the  $140,000  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  estimate  was  the  same  as  the  appropriation  f<ir 
this  year,  and  we  expected  to  continue  the  service  as  it  was  operatt'ti 
the  present  year,  so  far  as  we  could  with  the  funds  available. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  service  will  be  cut  off  by  reason  of  this  reiiuc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  reduction  will  probably  necessitate  the  stopping: 
of  all  improvement  work  and  nearly  all  the  repair  work  except  ihe 
very  urgent  items. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  improvements  will  you  have  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Such  work  as  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago,  the  intn>- 
duction  of  automatic  apparatus,  involving  a  future  saving;  I  think 
that  will  have  to  be  eliminated.  We  have  a  great  many  re<jtie<is 
from  all  over  the  United  States  for  additional  buoys  and  small  hghts. 
due  to  changes  in  commerce,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  met»t 
all  those  requests. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  percentage  of  the  urgently  needed  requests  in 
your  judgment  could  be  met  with  this  appropriation  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  practically  none  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  say  if  yotu*  were  given  an  additional  appropriation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  with  the  amount  next  vear  that  we  have  ui 
the  present  year,  that  is  $4,200,000,  we  should  be  able  to  carry  on 
about  as  we  have  this  year. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  that  would  enable  you,  in  a  measure  at  least,  x^ 
meet  all  of  the  urgent  requests  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Not  all,  oy  any  means,  but  it  would  enable  us  t*.> 
meet  the  most  urgent  ones,  just  as  we  have  been  doing. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  Do  those  requests  impress  you  as  being  very  important 
and  urgent  t 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  I  think  the  requests  such  as  we  have  been  meeting 
<iuring  the  present  year,  and  in  the  last  few  years,  are  quite  urgent  for 
the  protection  of  navigation,  due  to  the  changes  and  development  of 
marme  traffic,  the  improvements  made  by  Army  Engineers,  and  so  on. 
By  reason  of  these  things  there  are  bound  to  Be  changes  recjuired  in 
our  aids  to  navigation,  and  if  we  can  not  meet  those  requirements, 
that  is  certainly  ^oing  to  be  a  detriment  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Oliver,  xou  mink  the  work  you  are  doing  under  the  present 
appropriation  is  helpful  to  navigation  1 

Mr.   Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  tends  largely  to  reduce  the  risks  incident  to  the 
marine  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  I  feel  quite  sure  of  that.  Our  idea  of  that  is 
strengthened  by  the  contact  we  have  with  shipping  interests,  which 
are  very  insistent  for  many  of  these  improvements,  and  who  very 
strongly  object  to  any  diminution  of  the  services  now  rendered. 

I  think  our  service  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States  that  a  lighting  signal  system  does  to  a 
railway. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  particular  ports  have  you  in  mind  that  perhaps 
may  be  hurt  if  we  should  refuse  to  give  more  money  than  the  bill 
carries  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  not  any  particular  port  in  mind.  We  attempt 
to  treat  every  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  with  equal 
fairness  and  according  to  the  needs  in  any  particular  region  and 
the  value  of  the  commerce  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  expending  your  appropnations  you  give  primary 
consideration  to  the  business  handled  m  the  difterent  ports  and 
the  nature  of  the  risk  that  the  marine  service  encounters^  it  it  under- 
takes to  do  business  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  and  also  to  the  other  assistance  which  they 
already  have.  A  port  of  less  importance  might  have  very  much  less 
valuable  aids  at  the  present  time,  and  hence  it  might  be  desirable  to 

g've  them  assistance,  although  their  business  is  not  as  great  as  some 
rger  port.  In  all  this  work,  this  improvement  work,  and  the  public 
works  which  we  will  come  to  later,  we  try  to  classify  the  items  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance  and  urgency. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Do  you  think  the  absence  of  these  safeguards  that 
you  have  been  supplying  has  a  tendency  to  divert  business  from  one 
port,  where  that  port  is  not  reasonably  safe  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  provide  safeguards,  to  some  other  port 
that  IS  provided  with  those  safeguards  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  am  sure  that  would  be  the  ultimate  effect.  It 
might  take  some  time  to  operate  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  main  reduction  is  in  special  miscellaneous  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  reduction  in  general  is  in  improvements  and 
repair  work;  we  necessarily  would  nave  to  take  this  amount  off  of 
improvement  and  repair  work  and  the  materials  necessary  in  carrying 
out  such  improvement  and  repair  work. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  are  your  larger  projects  for  this,  ^w^hat  new 
projects  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  larger  projects  are  included  under  an  item  for 
public  works,  which  we  come  to  later.  This  item  covers  the  main- 
tenance of  the  service,  and  in  that  maintenance  we  include  all  minor 
improvements  and  repairs,  such  as  replacing  apparatus  and  machin- 
ery, installing  improved  or  automatic  apparatus,  et<;. ;  they  are  takeo 
care  of  here,  ana  no  new  vessel  or  new  lighthouse  or  extensive  rf- 
building  of  a  station  comes  under  this  item,  but  is  included  under 
public  works. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  item  is  keepers  of  lighthouses. 

SALARIES   OF  KEEPERS   OF   IJGflTHOUSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  289,  for  salaries  of  not  exceeding  1,800  light- 
house and  fog-signal  keepers  and  persons  attending  lights,  exclusive 
of  post  lights,  $1,283,200  is  the  estimate.  Last  year  you  had 
$1;300,000.    That  is  about  the  same  t 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a  small  reduction  in  that  estimate^  amount- 
ins  to  $16,800. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  not  a  reduction  in  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  item  is  needed  for  the  pay  of  lighthouse  keepers 
and  light  attendants,  and  by  reason  of  these  automatic  fixtures  y<»u 
are  able  to  get  along  with  that  less  siun  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  that  reduction  can  be  made  without  detri- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know  now,  and  that  is  due  to  the  introduction  of 
automatic  apparatus.  The  number  of  lighthouse  keeper^  is  grad- 
ually diminislung  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  more  and  more 
automatic  apparatus. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  will  have  the  lighthouse  keepers  classified  a<  t» 
salary? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  had  a  classification  system  ourselves  within 
the  limit  fixed  by  law.  The  present  law  places  the  average  pay  of 
light  keepers  at  not  to  exceed  $840  a  year,  and  we  have  had  a  system 
for  a  number  of  years  of  classifying  the  light  keepers  within  that 
limitation,  according  to  the  remoteness  and  importance  of  the  statiim 
and  the  machinery  they  have  to  handle,  etc. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Then  the  higher  salary  is  the  amount  you  mention  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  that  is  the  average.  The  law  specifies  the 
average. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  average  pay  is  $840,  and  also  includes  fuel  an*l 
fight  and  subsistence,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  and  those  keepers  have  also  received  tlie  S240 
bonus,  so  they  get  some  other  things  in  addition  to  the  base  pay. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  largest  and  wnat  the 
smallest  salary  is,  that  you  have  paid  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  largest  salary  of  a  regular  light  keeper  is  S1.20(J 
and  the  lowest  $600. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  how  many  are  there  in  the  $1,200  class? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Comparatively  few;  there  are  only  five.  Four  of 
these  are  at  remote  stations  in  Alaska. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  How  many  lighthouse  keepers  have  you  drawing  $600  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  Budget  last  year  we  classified  the  pay  of  the 
keepers,  and  there  were  425  keepers  receiving  from  $300  to  $1,080. 
Those  were  assistant  keepers.  Those  that  got  only  $300  were  not 
full-time  employees.  There  are  no  full-time  light  keepers  that  get 
less  than  $600. 

Mr.  OuvBR.  I  asked  how  many  $600  men  you  had. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  86  light  keepers  receiving  $600  base  pay. 

I  might  say  in  a  general  way  that  the  duties  of  light  keepers  have 
become  mucn  more  onerous  with  the  improvement  of  apparatus 
and  the  installation  of  power  machinery,  and  it  now  takes  a  higher 
class  of  man  than  it  did  years  ago,  and  the  difficulties  of  continuing 
the  service  are  increased  by  reason  of  such  low  rates  of  pay.  The 
reclassification  law,  I  think,  will  give  us  some  help  in  this  particular. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  have  some  better  system  of  pay  for 
these  men.  They  also  have  a  hazardous  duty.  In  one  recent  year 
7  light  keepers  lost  their  lives  and  43  were  injured. 

SALARIES,   LIOHTHOUSE   VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Page  289,  lighthouse  vessels :  For  salaries  and  wages 
of  officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and  light  tenders,  the  appro- 
priation remains  the  same.  I  presume  there  has  been  no  change 
there  i 

Mr.  Putnam.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  statement  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Oliver.  Just  before  that  I  would  like  to  ask  one  Question. 
The  chairman  brought  out  the  fact  that  you  had  provided  sub- 
sistence.    How  is  that  subsistence  provided  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  subsistence  oi  light  keepers  is  generally  com- 
muted, and  as  authorized  by  law  they  are  paid  45  cents  a  aay  for 
subsistence.  In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  remote  stations  in  Alaska, 
we  furnish  the  actual  food,  where  the  keepers  are  not  able  to  get 
supplies  readily. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  relation  to  lighthouse  vessels,  you  pay  those 
in  charge  of  lighthouse  vessels  on  the  same  basis  that  you  pay  the 
keepers  of  lighthouses,  as  to  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  They  are  on  an  entirely  different  scale.  Our 
vessels  include  not  only  the  light  vessels,  which  are  practically 
floating  light  houses,  but  they  include  the  tenders,  which  are  the 
supply  vessels  of  the  service,  and  the  crews,  such  as  the  seamen  and 
firemen,  are  paid  now  on  the  Shipping  Board  and  commercial  rates 
of  pay.  The  officers  of  those  vessels  are  paid  on  a  scale  which  has 
been  fixed,  and  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Shipping  Board  scale, 
considerably  lower,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  to  those  officers  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  highest  salary  on  any  of  the  vessels  is  paid  to 
masters  of  the  lar^e  tenders,  who  receive  $3,000  a  year;  but  the 
captains  of  these  li^t  vessels  receive  a  maximum  of  $1,920  base  pay. 
That  pay  is  too  low  considering  the  responsibility  of  the  modem 
light  snip,  which  is  a  much  more  complicated  vessel  than  the  older 
light  ships. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  that  fixed  by  statute  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  is  not 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  statement  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  a  supplemental  estimate  for  salaries,  lighthouse  vessels*  1924. 
has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  Congress.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscil 
year  is  the  same  as  this  estimate,  that  is,  $1,650,000.  But  last  Maj 
the  Shipping  Board  made  an  increase  of  pay  on  vessels  of  about  15 
per  cent,  and  the  effect  of  that  increase  was  inmiedistely  felt  by  us. 
We  could  not  operate  our  vessels  without  meeing  that  increase  so 
far  as  the  crews  were  concerned,  and  our  vessels  were  tied  up  in  som^ 
of  the  principal  ports  of  the  country;  we  could  not  keep  tne  crews. 
We  carefully  considered  the  matter  and  decided,  with  tne  approvEi 
of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  these 
vessels  going  until  Congress  could  act,  and  after  notification  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  those  increases  were  made  and  have  be^c 
continued,  and  will  be  continued  until  Congress  acts  on  this  supple- 
mental estimate.  If  that  supplemental  estimate  does  not  m^: 
with  approval,  of  course  we  will  take  steps  to  discontinue  the  vessel>. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  supplemental  estimate  comes  to  us,  does  it  n<>t ' 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Committee;  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  a  deficiency?    , 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

BTATBMSNT  SHOWING   NUMBER  OF  LIOHTHOUSB    VESSELS  AND   THJBIB   Cft£W-* 

Mr.  Griffin.  Havp  you  a  summary  of  the  information  which  will 
be  put  in  the  record  snowing  the  number  of  lighthouse  vessels  an': 
tenders  that  you  have,  giving  their  tonnage  and  the  number  of  thr 
crew? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  concise  statement  of  that  on  pagt^ 
36  to  39  of  this  report.  The  light  vessels  are  on  pages  36  and  37  an . 
the  tenders  on  pages  38  and  39.  This  statement  shows  the  size,  a^c 
and  principal  facts  regarding  each  vessel,  and  the  number  of  ol&ce^ 
and  crew,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  original  cost,  and  ihi 
district. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  And  whether  they  are  equipped  with  radio  or  not ' 

Mr.  Griffin.  Would  you  think  it  well  to  insert  that  in  the  hearing 

Mr.  Shreve,  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  think  it  would  be  instructive.  It  would  give  a 
bird's-eve  view  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  ruTNAM.  There  are  four  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  see  this  recapitulation  you  have  on  these  pages  l^ 
rather  extensive  and  detailed.  Would  it  not  be  possible  lor  your 
bureau  to  prepare  a  shorter  summary  that  would  not  involve  si' 
much  detail? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  desired,  we  could  reduce  this  summary  to  ^mpir 
the  station,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel,  the  principal  dimensions,  ami 
the  size  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Simply  the  tonnage  and  the  size  of  the  crew. 
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Mr.  PmrAM .  This  strnteMMteai  I  here  just  made  iba^  m  htmrzs, 
course,  on  tlie  esliiiuite  htrtr  iar  the  mnoA  tkiit  lAtf*  csCBn:;^:^' 
$1.0^50.000  »  ihe  same  as  the  ^fpropdalkm  for  due  pc««i!  j-i: 
wfakrh  is  insnfficieiit  to  opcfvte  the  vemk  this  jnnur.  viticiii^iri  C£i»  --r- 
plementaJ  estimate  which  the  Burera  cf  the  Bodgc4i  hi.i»  ■jjniii  -- 
and  ire  will  he  met  with  the  same  conditicai  next  Teajr^  <Qf  <iawEs«^ 

Mr.  Shkete.  Why  does  not  the  Bnrean  cf  tW  B«d^geit  m 
r^:fonimendation  tons  now  as  to  this  t^pprtSfnaOMmk  foe  aexi 
what  is  the  neces^tr  of  having  a  deficiency  I 

Mr.  Dkkkx,.  May*  I  say  a  word  \ 

jnr.  o'HaKvE.    m. wz&» 

Mr.  Drake.  After  the  estimate  had  been  allowed  it  bermme  a^rr  -' 
ent  thut  in  the  judgment  of  the  commiaoioner  there  woold  >-  '^ 
ftame  condition  prevailing  next  year  that  now  prevail:  en  -** 
words,  that  this  amoont  allowed  bv  the  Budget  Bnivaii  wxhi.:  i 
be  sufficient.  We  therefore  took  tlie  matter  up  with  the  Dir^ '  * 
of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  and  suggested  to  him  that,  in  view  « *  *.  - 
proposal  to  keep  the  appropriations  for  the  bureau  within  the  :  ':, 
amount  set,  and  in  view  oi  the  neoessitv  of  meeting  the  eondi:.  :- 
as  they  arose,  in  order  not  to  cripple  t&e  service,  that  it  wouiC  *- 
necessary  to  increase  this  appropriation  for  salaries  and  wa^  : 
vessels,  and  we  suggested  that  a  sufficient  amount  be  diverted  fr  : 
the  public  works  fxmd 

Mr.  PcTXAM.  May  I  interrupt  ?    That  amount  was  SI 30.000. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  the  amount  of  $130,000  would  be  req'^*-- 
beyond  this  (1,650^000.  We  suggested  that  the  only  way  we  o-*^ 
see  to  meet  that,  and  still  keep  the  total  appropriation 'within  t:- 
amount  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  to  take  ti** 
S130,000  out  of  the  public  works  fund  and  transfer  it  to  this  fur 
^ter  discussing  that  with  General  Lord,  the  Director  of  the  Budrr' 
he  said  he  cotud  not  consent  to  that,  but  he  did  consent  that  «' 
should  brine  this  matter  up  before  the  committee,  so  the  conmutt** 
would  be  fmly  informed  as  to  the  facts.  I  mention  that  for  the  pc 
pose  of  enlightening  the  committee,  and  also  to  indicate  that  we  a:- 
not  asking  for  an  increase,  but  merely  wish  to  have  the  facts  bef^'- 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Putnam.  An  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Lighthouse  Service  * 
conduct  this  service  within  whatever  amount  Congress  appropriau^ 
and  if  it  is  found  impossible  to  conduct  it  within  that  amovint.  i- 
matter  will  be  reported  to  the  Bucket  Bureau  and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  I  think  you  have  the  right  view  of  it.  You  can  ^r 
along  and  do  the  best  you  can. 

SALARIES  OF   SUPERINTENDEKTS  AND  CLERKS,   LIGHTHOrSB    8ERT1CE 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  page  290,  superintendents,  clerks.  et«- 
There  is  some  new  language  tnere,  ''assistant  superintendents"  ar^ 
''draftsmen." 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  brought  up  last  year  and  discus^cc 
in  the  hearing,  and  wmle  we  feel  we  nave  authority  to  employ  ftF- 
sistant  supermtendents  and  draftsmen  now,  and  it  has  been  done  /••: 
many  years,  this  was  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  law  mor^ 
explicit. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  the  current  law  f.* 
some  time,  has  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  consider  that  is  covered  by  the  words  '*  author- 
5ed  permanent  employees."  The  word  "regularly"  I  think  should 
tay  m  the  bill.  It  was  in  the  law  last  year,  and  that  was  a  clerical 
rror  in  leaving  it  out. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  a  very  slieht  increase  in  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  a  very  sm^  increase.  That  appropriation, 
rhich  takes  care  of  all  our  district  office  force  and  our  engineers 
.nd  clerks^  in  the  19  district  offices,  has  remained  almost  constant 
or  a  good  many  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  work  as  shown  in  the 
liagram  I  exhibited  makes  it  very  necessary  for  us  to  make  some  small 
ncreases  in  the  number  of  persons.  This  provides  for  a  few  addi- 
ional  men,  particularly  a  radio  engineer,  who  is  now  very  much 
leeded.  We  Tiave  radio  equipment  on  56  vessels,  and  these  11  fog 
ignals  have  radio  equipment,  about  71  radio  installations  altogether. 
iVe  have  not  been  aole  to  employ  any  special  expert  in  radio  work, 
md  we  think  it  very  important  to  be  enabled  to  do  that  now.  We 
ately  have  taken  on  a  radio  engineer,  through  leaving  some  other 
position  vacant  temporarily.  But  that  is  a  very  objectionable  situ- 
it  ion.  Other  additional  positions  urgently  needed  are  one  drafts- 
nan,  one  chemist,  and  three  watchmen  for  the  district  offices  and 
lepots. 

flETIBED    pay    of   OFFICERS    AND   EMPLOYEES    OF   UGHTHOUSE    FIELD 

SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Your  appropriation  for  retired  pay  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  estimate  includes  an  increase  of  $5,000. 
[ji  this  connection,  also,  I  would  hke  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  supplemental  estimate  of  $12,000,  approved  by  the  Bureau 
3f  the  Budget  and  submitted.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  present  year,  $85,000;  making  a  total  of  $97,000  for  this 
fiscal  year,  as  against  $90,000  in  the  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  would  indicate  that  the  amount  here  named  may  not  meet  the 
full  needs. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  291  of  the  bill  the  supplemental  estimate  is 
put  down  at  $9,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  a  supplemental  estimate  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes,  that  is  last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  appropriation  was  made  in  1923,  as  you  notice. 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  many  are  there  now  on  the  retired  pay  list  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons. 

Mr.  Shreve.  What  do  they  get;  what  are  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  average  is  at  the  present  time  $592.56  a  year, 
retired  nay,  for  the  field  personnel. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  told  us  a  few  moments  ago  that 
vou  would  inform  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  get  along  without  an  adaitional  sum  of  $130,000,  and 
suggested  that  you  could  meet  the  contingency  by  transferring  from 
public  works  $130,000;  and  the  Budget  JBureau  was  unwilling  for 
that,  but  simply  consented  for  you  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
committee.  Does  this  supplemental  estimate  of  $12,000  enter  into 
that  $130,000  which  you  felt  would  be  needed  for  the  pay  of  your 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  No;  that  is  $12,000  retired  pay. 
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Mr.  Oliver.  So  that  in  no  way  enters  into  the  S130,0OO  vou  had 
in  mind  a  few  moments  ago  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  That  $130,000  is  the  amount  estimated  by  the  depart- 
ment that  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  $1,650,000  for  saiarifs 
of  men  employed  on  vessels;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  retir^ 
fund. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Will  you  insert  there  the  average  amount  that  is  paid 
to  your  men  employed  on  those  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Give  a  brief  comparative  statement  showing:  the  dif- 
ference of  the  pay  of  men  on  your  vessels  and  on  Shipping:  Bi^asi 
vessels,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  crews  it  is  about  the  same,  but  for  officers  it  i? 
considerably  lower. 

PAY    ON    LIGHTHOUSE    SERVICE    VESSELS    (TOTAL    PAY    INCLUDING    BOXUS)    AS   COV- 

PARED    WITH    VESSELS    OF   SHIPPING    BOARD. 


Crews. — On  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  the  pay  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  '■ 
Lighthouse  Service  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  *  • 
principal  ratings  per  month  being  as  follows: 


Service. 

Quartermaster 

STQlOO 
75wOO 

e2.so 

«7.» 
72.50 

r  ■ 

Boatswain 

fi«m»<»n ... 

t  ^  t 

Firemen 

•  "    9 

Oiler 

"*       ■ 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  pay  of  principal  ratinss  per  month  is  asfoUows.  ri*3.- 
pared  with  commercial  and  Shipping  Board  schedules: 


I 


Service,  i 


Sft.?- 


A 


u.-a 


Quartermaster '  $75.00 

Boatswain t  80.00 

Seamen 75.00 

Firemen I  75^00 

Oiler I  75.00 


fTQLOO 
73^00 
62.50 
07.50 
72.53 


—    ■ 


The  pay  of  crews  of  lighthouse  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  the  sam^  ' 
lower  than  commercial  rates,  but  slightly  higher  than  standard  Shipping  &«r: 
rates.  The  Lighthouse  Service,  however,  pays  no  overtime  for  work  on  vesv«^  -- 
while  both  Shipping  Board  and  merchant  vessels  pay  overtime,  which  e.a 
amount  to  25  to  50  per  cent  of  wages.  The  work  on  lighthouse  vessels  l<  a.*- 
more  exacting  and  disa^eeable.  Actual  experience  proved  that  it  was  impr^  - 
ticable  to  operate  the  Pacific  coast  vessels  at  a  lower  schedule  for  crewsv. 


Officers. 


LIgiiUwuse    ^^J:r 


tender  (per  .i«^T 


Masters I  S170-1M0 

First  officer ;  1»-  UO 

Second  officer ■  1S5-  145 

Chief  engineer I  170-  aos 

First  asdstant  en^eer •  13^  lao 

Second  assistant  engineer j  140-  145 


.» 
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Mr.  Griffin.  This  item  in  the  bill,  page  292,  involves  two  ele- 
lents,  one  for  new  works,  that  is — constructing  or  purchasing  and 
quipping  lighthouse  tenders  and  light  vessels  for  the  Lightnouse 
►ervice,  as  may  be  specifically  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
lerce,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 — and  then  another  distinct  matter, 
hat  is,  for  establishing  and  improving  aids  to  navigation  and  other 
rorks  that  may  be  specifically  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Putnam.  $411,500  for  the  second  part  of  the  item. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  yet  both  of  these  provisions  seem  to  overlap. 
The  second  provision  provides  also  for  establishing  aids  to  naviga* 
ion.     Under  that  authority  you  mirfit  construct  a  vessel  or  a  tender  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  think  not,  Mr.  GriflSn,  because  the  Comptroller 
ieneral  rules  that  where  Congress  specifically  names  any  particular 
:lass  of  work  that  is  exclusive,  and  you  can  not  use  other  funds  for 
hat  purpose,  and  our  interpretation  of  that  wording  is  that  that 
Lrst  amount  is  exclusively  available  for  vessels,  and  the  second 
(.mount  is  exclusively  available  for  work  other  than  vessels.  That 
eas  the  wording  last  year.  We  can  not  use  that  second  amount  for 
ressels,  and  we  nave  not  done  so  this  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  vour  interpretation  of  the  words  ''estab- 
ishing  and  improving  aias  to  navigation";  what  items  would  con^e 
inder  that  head  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Lighthouses,  buoys,  fog  signals,  and  wharves  and 
locks  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  o?  aids  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Then  under  your  own  definition,  in  which  you  say  it 
vould  involve  the  establishment  of  a  lighthouse,  you  would  tnen 
lave  authority,  apparently,  to  construct  a  lighthouse  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  I  think  we  would  as  tms  wording  is  and  as  the 
wording  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  what  have  you  in  mind  in  the  way  of  construct- 
Bg  or  purchasing  lighthouse  tenders  and  light  vessels  for  the  light 
service  for  which  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Full  details  of  the  proposed  use  of  that  money  are 
jriven  on  the  two  following  pages,  293  and  294.  We  specified  10 
terns  there  which  are  considered  meritorious  and  urgent  for  which 
:,his  amount  might  be  used.  However,  the  discretion  is  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  vary  from  this  wording  as  it  stands.  The 
H 00,000  for  vessels  is  proposed  to  be  used  for  a  small  tender  for  the 
third  district,  New  York. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  had  a  similar  appropriation  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  you  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  have  the  details  here  for  the  appropriation  of  last 
rear. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  an  itemized  statement  of 
bhat. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  appropriation  was  $240,000  for  vessels  and 
1473,000  for  other  aids  to  navigation  and  improvements. 

The  appropriation  of  $240,000  has  been  tentatively  allotted  for 
buildLi^  a  l^thouse  tender  for  use  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
The  bi(&  have  just  been  called  for,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  now  much 
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it  will  cost.  Our  original  estimate  for  that  was  SI 50,000,  whic: 
would  have  left  $90,000,  and  that  was  planned  to  be  used  to  conrplet^ 
a  light  vessel  which  is  now  under  construction  on  the  coast  of  ]^(ainr 
of  which  only  the  hull  has  been  contracted  for. 

Those  two  items  were  fully  stated  to  the  committee  in  the  hearing 
last  year,  and  we  have  adhered  to  the  plan  then  laid  out  before  d- 
committee.  We  are  not  sure  until  we  get  the  bids  on  this  riTt: 
tender  whether  we  will  have  money  to  complete  the  vessel  lig^t  or  n*  •: 

Mr.  Shreve.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  of  $240,000  of  k-* 
year  have  you  committed  the  bureau  for  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  None  of  that  has  been  speciGcally  committed  pt 
pending  the  preparation  of  these  plans  and  the  getting  of  bids.  W- 
could  not  verv  well  use  that  money  until  we  had  the  plans  prepan^: 
and  that  work  has  been  actively  imder  way  since  the  appropnati<  * 
was  made.  It  takes  a  number  of  months  to  prepare  theseplans  ar- 
specifications  and  get  them  out  to  the  ship  companies.  Tnose  bic^ 
are  now  being  called  for  and  will  be  ready  m  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Shreve.  So  you  have  that  appropriation  at  vour  disposal ' 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purposes  explained  last  year  to  iL- 
committee. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  with  that  appropriation  for  the  coming  fiai-^ 
year,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

..  Mr.  Putnam.  As  stated,  the  $100,000  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  .* 
small  lighthouse  tender  in  the  third  district.  New  York,  to  replace  t^. 
Daisy.  The  Daisy  is  a  small  wooden  vessel,  about  30  years  old,  whj« : 
has  been  very  useful  in  its  time,  but  it  is  now  in  bad  condition.  Ht-r- 
is  a  picture  of  this  little  vessel.  It  is  now  not  only  too  old  to  be  won: 
the  expenditure  for  repairs  but  it  is  too  small  to  handle  the  preset.' 
work  it  is  called  on  to  do.  It  is  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  in  shallow  waters,  and  in  Lake  ChampLair. 
and  a  small  vessel  such  as  we jpropose,  costing  about  $100,000,  wou.>. 
be  much  more  efficient  and  effective.  Here  is  the  proposed  plan  f**: 
such  a  small  lighthouse  tender. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Did  you  get  some  ships  from  the  United  States  Got- 
emment  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  we  got  six  mine  planters  from  the  War  Deparr- 
ment.  Two  of  those  have  been  converted  into  lighthouse  tender^ 
and  the  conv^rsion  of  two  more  is  being  completed  now  in  New  York. 
Those  take  the  place  of  our  lai^er  tenders,  but  they  are  large  vesse.^ 
and  can  not  be  used  for  this  class  of  work  in  these  woal  waters.  Our 
main  need  now  is  for  more  shallow-draft  vessels  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Will  any  part  of  this  appropriation  be  used  for  the 
remodeUng  of  the  mine  planters  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  appropriation  would  be  available  for  such 

f>urpose  if  it  were  considered  desirable,  and  it  would  also  be  availabkr 
or  another  purpose,  which  we  think  important,  and  that  is  conr^* 
ing  some  of  our  tenders  to  oil-burning  vessels.  We  estimate  that  br 
converting  them  into  oil-burning  vessels,  which  would  cost  abiWt 
$20,000  each,  we  could  save  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  u: 
operating  each  of  these  vessek.  We  could  also  save  a  great  deal  ^i 
time,  especiall}r  on  such  stations  as  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  coal. 
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Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  disposition  of  last  year's  appro- 
>riations  ? 
Mr.  Shreve.  We  have  asked  for  that,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Putnam.  Shall  I  give  it  to  you  now  or  put  it  in  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Shreve.  Put  it  in  the  record. 

Appropriation  for  public  works  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  act  of  January  5, 192S — 

Statement  of  works  under  this  appropriation. 

Ijighthouse  tenders  and  light  vessels: 

Tender  for  the  Mississippi  River __  $150,  000 

Completion  of  one  light  vessel 90,  000 

Total  for  vessels  (not  yet  definitely  allotted,  pending 

receipt  of  bids  now  called  for) $240,  000 

.Allotments  for  other  works: 

Depot  for  Fifth  district 203,  300 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  depot,  dredging 16,  800 

Le^es,  Del.,  boathouse 4,  400 

Erie  H  arbor,  Pa. ,  aids  to  navigation 38,  500 

Standard  ^.ock  Light  Station,  I^ke  Superior,  protection.      19,  000 

Ludington,  Mich.,  improvement  of  aids 5,  000 

Cape  Spencer,  Alaska,  light  and  fog  signal 66,  000 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash.,  rebuilding  fog  signal,  etc 20,  000 

373,000 

Balance  not  yet  allotted,  urgently  needed  for  important  pro- 
jects under  consideration  for  some  time  and  not  included 
in  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1925 _.     100,  000 

Total  appropriation 713,000 

PROPOSED   BXPENDITURES   FOR   PUBLIC    WORKS. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Would  the  committee  like  any  further  information 
Gtbout  the  10  items  that  are  specified  here  for  public  works? 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  put  those  in  the  record  last  year.  I 
iivill  ask  you  to  do  this,  to  give  us  the  items  for  the  record  where 
^ou  propose  to  use  this  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  this  list  has  been  selected  to 
^over  the  most  ui^ent  items,  out  of  a  much  larger  list  recommended 
3y  our  district  officers  and  the  shipping  interests,  and  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  what  we  consider  their  relative  importance. 

Public  works f  Lighthouse  Service — Items  included  in  1926  Budget. 

So.     1.  Lighthouse  vessels _. $100,000 

Vo.    2.  Cape  Spencer  Light  Station,  Alaska .  99,  000 

S^o.    3.  Depot,  second  lighthouse  district. 63,  200 

v^o.    4.  Aids  to  Navigation,  Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio 20,  300 

So.    5.  Aids  to  Navigation,  Galveston  Bav  and  Houston  Channels, 

Tex -- - -.  100,000 

S'o.    6.  Aids  to  Navigation,  Ludington,  Mich 20,  000 

S^o.    7.  Radio  fog  signals _  21,000 

So.    8.  Aids   to    Navigation,    inland    waterway,    Norfolk,    Va.,    to 

Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C_._ 26,000 

So.    9.  Aids  to  Navigation,  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio 23,000 

>io.  10.  Aids  to  Navigation,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 60,000 

Total - --.     511,500 

Explanation  of  the  necessity  for  each  of  these  items  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Eteport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lighthouses  for  1923,  pages  65  to  70. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is,  the  first-mentioned  is  of  the  meet  importaiitt 
and  the  last  mentioned  of  the  least  importance  f 

Mr.  Putnam.  Among  these,  yes;  but,  of  course,  there  are  a  grcti 
many  others  that  are  not  in  here  at  all.  In  our  annual  report  ve 
published  a  list  of  all  the  approved  recommendations  from  ov 
districts. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  you  have  a  larger  list,  which  you  found  neces-  i 
sary  to  cut,  since  you  are  not  allowM  evervthing  you  i^ant  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  Here  is  our  original  submission,  consisting  of 
21  items,  and  the  total  amounting  to  $1,536,600. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Do  you  specify  the  stations  where  you  expect  w 
spend  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  that  was  stated. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Then  it  would  be  well  to  let  those  stati<His  appear  io 
the  record,  where  you  expected  to  spend  that  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I  wiU  put  that  in.  I  might  sav  that  some  of  the  iteoif 
are  the  same  as  in  the  bill,  but  to  take  care  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  we  could  we  have  reduced  the  amounts  in  some  cases.  Of 
course,  the  reduced  amounts  would  not  do  all  of  the  work,  but  would 
do  a  part  of  the  work  for  which  our  original  estimates  were  made. 

PMic  Works f  LighthotLse  Service — List  of  projects  originally  submitted  far  jur^ 

year  19S5. 

Constructing  or  purchasing  and  equipping  tenders  and  light  vessels, 

etc.- - ---  S48aOi«i^ 

Gape  Spencer,  Alaska,  completion  of  light  and  fog  signal  station 99.  (>> 

Depot  for  second  lighthouse  district,  completion 53.2»»' 

Ms^in  Reef  lightship,  Mich.,  establishment  of  light  and  fog  signal 

station 100, 0»» 

Fairport  Harbor,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation 24. 4" 

Gidveston  Bay  and  Houston  Channel,  Tex.,  aids  to  navigation 125. 0>.>' 

Ludington,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation,  completion 20.  i> " 

Depot  for  seventh  lighthouse  district,  establishment  of  new  depot 160,  \.**' 

Radio  fog-signal  installations 2l,W*' 

Newport,  R.  I.,  lighthouse  depot 50, '»* 

Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  inland  waterway,  aids  to  navigation 50l  (m 

Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  aids  to  navigation. __ ^ 50,  0»" 

Alaska,  aids  to  navigation 50.  (•• 

Aids  to  navigation,  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon 75.  d^' 

Marquette,  Mich.,  light  station,  completing  improvements 15.  <M* 

Upper  Chesapeake  Bay,  Md. ,  aids  to  navigation 30,  un 

Edgemoor,  Del. ,  lighthouse  depot,  improvements 52,  O  • ' 

Ediz  Hook,  Wash.,  lighthouse  depot IZ  *^* 

Spare  gas  buoys —  15.  (■■ 

Potomac  River,  Md.,  aids  to  navigation 40,  (m 

Staten  Island  lighthouse  depot,  extending  and  enlarging  machine  shop  15.  \>x 

Total - _ - - - 1,  536.  6.»' 

Mr.  Oliver.  Have  you  been  doing  work  at  the  stations  this  rear 
where  you  contemplate  to  continue  the  work  next  year  ? 

Mr.  ^Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  a  number  of  these  stations  mentioned  her* 
are  a  continuation  of  work  already  in  progress.  In  some  cases,  li&p 
Fairport,  Ohio,  it  is  the  completion  of  a  work  which  was  stopped 
three  years  ago.  This  building  was  built  three  years  ago  and  the 
fog  signal  has  never  been  instdled,  and  the  lighting  apparatus  ha^ 
never  been  put  in  due  to  lack  of  funds.  We  have  no  fog  signal  anii 
only  a  small  temporary  Ught  there. 

Mr.  Shbjsve.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  anything  further  to  say. ! 
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Mr.  Drake.  Yes;  in  selecting  and  classifying  these  projects  that 
come  under  the  title  of  public  works^  a  great  dealof  care  was  exercised 
in  order  to  present  the  list  so  that  it  would  be  informative  as  to  the 
present  ideas  of  the  department,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of 
these  projects. 

Now,  in  order  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  desire  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  of  course,  the 
President  in  the  economy  program,  these  items  were  selected  from  a 
list  of  projects  that  have  accumulated.  There  is  an  accumulation 
somewhere  between  seven  million  and  eight  milhon  dollars  of  public 
"works  and  improvements  that  it  seems  to  the  department  should  be 
carried  on. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  department  to  recommend  and  to 
disburse  its  funds  made  available  for  public  works  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  do  the  least  damage  to  the  whole  pubUc  works  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  select 
from  that  list  of  seven  million  or  eight  miluon  dollars  of  improvements 
those  to  which  $500,000  could  be  apphed. 

I  am  stating  that  so  that  the  committee  may  know  the  degree  of 
care  that  has  been  exercised  by  the  biu'eau  in  trying  to  meet  this 
very  difficult  situation  and  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  President 
for  a  reduction  of  expenses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Drake.  Some  time  or  another,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
relieved  on  the  Government,  these  lists  of  seven  milhon  or  eight 
million  dollars  must  be  met,  and  of  course  it  is  constantly  increasmg 


Wednesday,  February  13,  1924. 

aids  to  navigation. 

STATEMEITT  OF  HON.  HALLETT  S.  WABD,  A  BEPEESEITTATIVE 
IN  COirORESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NOETH  CABOLIITA. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Ward,  the  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  to  carry  a  petition  from  my  constituents.  You  very 
courteously  heard  me  for  a  few  moments  on  this  subject  two  years 
ago.  I  was  met  by  the  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses 
that  the  Budget  dommittee  had  reported  to  you  a  suggested  reduc- 
tion of  $140,000  from  last  year's  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
that  bureau.  I  had  that  information  from  the  bureau,  Mr.  Conway 
being  the  gentleman  who  told  me.  I  had  the  information  from  him 
that  for  four  years  the  bureau  had  not  been  supplied  with  money 
enough  to  extend  or  enlarge  to  any  extent  its  operations,  but  that 
it  had  been  compelled  to  use  nearly  every  dollar  of  its  appropria- 
tions, under  such  items,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  conditions  as 
they  found  them  four  years  ago.  I  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  as 
to  the  language,  but  1  am  accurate  as  to  the  substance  of  what  he 
told  me.  That  information  was  shocking  to  me.  I  wrote  about  200 
letters  to  such  Congressmen  as  I  thought  would  probably  be  especially 
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interested  in  this  appropriation,  and  I  have  been  greatly  surprise*] 
at  the  responses  that  I  nave  had,  all  assuring  me  of  sympathy  with 
™y  siijggestion.  This  letter  came  from  Mr.  Putnam,  in  ^wrhich  he 
says: 

I  beg  to  advise  that  the  matter  has  been  given  careful  consideration.  Dut 
to  the  limited  amount  of  funds  available  for  work  and  the  need  of  the  aids  t« 
navigation  in  more  important  localities,  the  establishment  of  the  lighted  aid^  at 
the  above-mentioned  points  can  not  be  included  at  this  time. 

That  letter  is  from  Mr.  Putnam,  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is  dated  February  9,  1924.  That  confirms  the 
statement  I  made  to  you  as  to  the  information  I  received  at  the 
bureau  and  which  I  am  sure  is  correct. 

Now,  the  reason  I  happen  to  be  the  one  that  is  before  you  instesd 
of  some  of  the  others  is  because  our  situation  is,  perhaps,  a  httle 
more  acute. 

I  know  that  what  they  tell  me  is  true.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
about  it  in  the  world.  Mr.  Conway  showed  the  figures,  opened  the 
Budget  report,  and  compared  the  figures.  I  have  not  the  sli^t^is: 
doubt  about  it,  and  I  know  that  they  ^ave  me  correct  infonnatioo. 
The  matter  has  weighed  upon  me,  and  it  has  oppressed  me.  Whyf 
Let  me  draw  for  you  right  along  here  with  tnis  piece  of  wood  a 
representation  of  wnat  are  called  tne  reefs  in  the  sounds  along  that 
stretch  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  To  the  east  is 
the  ocean,  and  to  the  west  the  waters  that  represent  the  sounds  of 
Pamlico,  Albemarle,  and  Currituck,  and  the  Neuse,  Pamlico. 
Chowan,  and  Roanoke  Rivers  flowing  into  these  sounds.  Thes*» 
waters  that  lie  between  the  reefs  and  the  mainland,  extending  lOi' 
miles  in  length  with  respect  to  mv  own  State,  and  some  distance 
further  into  Virginia,  represent  tne  oyster  beds,  clam  beds»  and 
shellfish  beds  of  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  know — and  I  think  you  ought  to  be — that 
my  State,  departing  from  the  practice  and  policy  of  State  govern- 
ments, has  refused  to  wait  longer  upon  the  Federal  Congress,  and 
has  taken  $100,000  from  the  State  treasury  to  be  expended  down 
here.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $165,000,000  that  she  is  putting  up 
for  public  roads  and  for  other  things.  My  State  refuses  to  wait  anji 
longer  on  the  Federal  Government,  and  has  come  down  here  and 
cleaned  out  these  inlets  that  break  across  these  reefs,  through  '^hich, 
in  former  days,  navigation  went  from  the  West  Indies.  &  former 
days  they  went  across  those  reefs,  across  these  sounds,  and  up  the?* 
rivers.  They  took  $100,000  for  cleaning  out  these  inlets  where  the 
sand  has  nearly  filled  them  up.  They  dug  it  out,  but  that  work  wa> 
not  done  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  State  could  not  do 
that,  but  they  went  just  far  enough  and  just  deep  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean  to  more  completely  mix 
with  the  fresh  water  in  the  sounds  and  the  rivers  for  the  cultivatic^s 
of  shellfish,  such  as  oysters,  clams,  etc.  They  did  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shellfish  industry. 

Now,  Norfolk  is  up  here  [indicating]  where  I  stand,  and  it  k 
getting  a  large  supply  of  her  shellfish  from  down  here.  Ot  course. 
that  means  increased  navigation,  and  it  means  that  in  the  night  as  wtll 
as  in  the  daytime  an  increased  number  of  men  that  live  down  here  and 
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make  their  liviiig  in  these  waters  will  be  carrying  their  shellfish  to 
market  at  Norfoft.  It  means  that  they  will  be  going  up  the  rivers 
to  the* various  shellfish  markets.  It  means  that  that. sort  of  traffic 
is  being  increased  all  the  time.  If  not,  the  $100,000  that  North 
Carolina  has  appropriated  is  being  sacrificed. 

You  will  xmaerstand  that  on  these  shoals  we  have  shallow  waters 
that  lie  between  the  reefs  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Those  waters 
contain  a  number  of  shoals,  and  even  the  little  gas  boats  that  do  not 
require  more  than  3  or  4  feet  of  water  have  to  wait  for  hours  at  a 
time  for  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Many  of  the  boatmen  do  not  know  the 
waters  well  enough  to  dodge  the  shoals.  There  is  an  acute,  peculiar, 
and  indispensable  need  for  some  sort  of  guides  to  navigation,  or  com- 
mercial navigation,  in  the  way  of  lights  or  buoys  to  keep  these  boats 
from  off  the  ground,  to  keep  them  in  the  channel,  and  to  aid  naviga- 
tion in  every  way.  Now,  that  is  what  brings  me  before  you.  It  is 
because  of  that  growing  industry  that  I  make  this  appeal.  With 
that  situation  before  me,  I  am  met  by  the  statement  of  the  bureau 
of  the  Government  that  I  have  to  go  to  for  assistance,  that  they  have 
taken  $140,000  off  of  the  appropriation  for  actual  maintenance,  while 
my  State  is  spending  $100,000  on  that  improvement.  They  will  not 
let  us  put  the  lights  upi.  I  thought  I  was  playing  something  of  a 
game  of  bluff  on  my  friend,  Mr.  Putnam,  last  year,  and  I  rather  think 
now  that  it  had  some  effect  in  that  direction.  When  I  called  upon 
him  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  not  provide  a  light  at  a  certain  nlace, 
to  give  me  the  right  to  do  it  myself.  I  was  authorized  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Elizabeth  City  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  not 
put  the  light  there,  or  if  he  could  not  put  it  there,  that  they  would 
do  it,  but  we  can  not  put  these  Ughts  up.  The  Government  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  that.  Now,  will  not  somebody  kindly  suggest  what 
we  shall  do  ? 

Mr  Shreve.  How  many  aids  to  navigation  are  you  in  great  need  of? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  asked  him  in  this  petition  for  four  lights,  which 
represents  the  driving  of  three  or  four  piles  just  deep  enough  in  the 
shallow  water  to  be  solid,  putting  a  platform  on  it  and  setting  a  lamp 
on  the  platform. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  would  not  cost  much. 

Mr.  Ward.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Why  did  he  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Ward.  You  did  not  give  him  the  money. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  We  have  given  him  plenty  of  monev. 

Mr.  Ward.  He  says  that  the  Budget  committee  lias  proposed  to 
take  $140,000  off  of  what  you  gave  him  last  year,  and  that  last  year 
you  gave  him  only  enough  to  maintain  what  he  had.  Do  you  re- 
member the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House  last 
year?  He  made  a  speech  with  reference  to  the  situation  at  Toledo, 
and  he  made  such  an  instructive  and  impressive  speech  that  I  had 
it  circulated  among  my  constituents  to  let  them  know  that  I  was  not 
the  only  Congressman  who  could  not  get  provision  for  lighting  waters. 
Mr.  Chalmers  said  that  the  waters  in  the  port  of  Toledo  were  as  dark 
as  the  '^demnition  bowwows"  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  cotrntr^r.  I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  please 
arrange  it  so  that  the  curfew  law  will  not  apply  to  waters,  because 
they  can  not  go  in  at  night. 
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Mr.  Outer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  facts  would  bear  out  the 
information  that  you  understood  was  communicated,  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  appropriations  provided  for  this  bureau  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  as  tney  were  four  years  ago,  because  since 
I  have  been  on  the  committee  we  have  certainly  supplied  funds — 
whether  in  sufficient  amount  or  not,  is  questionable,  I  recognize — 
to  provide  lights  in  addition  to  those  that  they  had  before. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  am  not  quoting  them  as  saymg  that  they  "were  as 
they  were  four  years  ago,  but  i  am  quoting  them  as  to  maintaining 
them.  He  said  that  they  could  not  enlarge  or  extend  this  branch 
of  the  service. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  recall  that  last  year  the  committee  was  quite 
liberal  and  were  inclined  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  bureau 
with  reference  to  supplying  lights.  This  year  I  understand  that 
the  bureau  submitted  a  Duc%et  to  the  Budget  Bureau  that  contem* 
plated  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  as  it  has  been  carried  on  this 
year.  Perhaps  they  could  allocate  some  of  the  fimds  that  ther 
may  have  been  using  elsewhere  to  the  work  which  you  have  urgei 
as  important  at  this  place. 

Mr.  Ward.  The  Budget  Bureau  took  off  $140,000. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  have  been  serving  recently  on  another  subcom* 
mittee,  and  we  were  forced  to  suspect  at  times  that  the  bureaus  had 
adopted  an  ingenious  plan  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  Budsret 
Bureau  when  they  disapproved  the  total  amount  that  was  asked  for. 
When  they  are  told  to  go  back  and  recut  their  cloth  to  make  it  come 
within  the  sum  total  of  the  amoimt  allowed,  it  appears  that  the 
bureaus  in  some  instances,  being  auite  human,  and  recognizing  the 
fact  that  Congress  would  perhaps  be  more  interested  in  some  items 
than  in  others,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  ones  that  were 
quite  popular  and  not  cutting  those  that  did  not  have  so  niu(^  pop* 
ular  support,  feeling  that  those  interested  would  probably  care  for 
those  items  when  tney  came  before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  had  two  instances  of  that  kind  that  were  so  striking  that  the 
members  of  our  subcommittee  felt  that  the  cuts  in  reference  to  those 
items  had  not  been  made  wholly  obliviously  to  the  insistent  demand 
that  Members  of  Congress  would  make  when  they  came  before  our 
conmiittee.  It  occurs  to  me  that  here  is,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  that 
kind.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  learn  this  morning  that  there  was  a 
tentative  suggestion  that,  even  with  the  amoimt  that  the  bureau  had 
recommended,  a  further  sum  of  $130,000  should  be  permitted  to  be 
transferred  over  to  *'Pay  of  personnel."  This  would  be  under  pub- 
lic works,  and  I  call  attention  to  that  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  it  should  have  consideration. 

Mr.  Drake.  If  you  will  permit  me,  when  the  Congressman  finishes 
I  would  Uke  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Ward.  I  shall  onlv  speak  a  moment  more.  I  do  not  complain 
and  do  not  know  of  this  Dureau  suggesting  what  I  thought  about  thi> 
matter.  For  instance,  Toledo,  by  way  of  illustration,  because  Toledo 
is  a  ^eat  city,  it  would  have  a  superior  claim  here  because  of  its 
superior  importance.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  said  that  in  addition  to 
the  four  lights  that  I  asked  for  they  had  told  me  here  that  a  spar 
buoy  is  necessary  to  curtail  the  expense.  They  will  do  the  best  totj 
can,  and  give  me  some  spar  buoys  in  due  time. 
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That  is  my  story.  I  can  not  stand  here  and  beg  and  argue.  It  is 
as  old  as  the  Government  itself^  this  department,  and  we  ask  for 
enough  of  the  public  money  to  strengthen  the  proposition  as  it  needs 
strengthening  to  the  extent  that  the  public  interest  in  this  respect 
can  be  served  by  the  growth,  and  there  is  growth  in  my  country. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  diminution. 

Mr.  Oliver.  You  spoke  of  having  communicated  this  information 
to  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  and  having  from  them  a  favor- 
able sentiment.  Did  you  limit  that  to  any  one  section,  or  did  you 
communicate  it  to  Members  of  Congress  generally  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  made  it  general. 

Mr.  Oliver.  Did  you  find  a  very  general  sympathy  with  yom* 
suggested  proposal  that  some  additional  appropriations  be  provided  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  I  found  this :  The  difference  oetween  these  little  light- 
ing buoys  off  on  the  waters  that  I  am  after  and  the  ^eater  lighthouse 
f aciUties  is  felt ;  they  seemed  to  have  addressed  then*  replies  to  what 
I  call  their  higher,  real  Lighthouse  Service.  They  all  said  they  were 
vitally  interested,  and  they  were  going  to  see  that  the  matter  had 
attention,  and  they  wanted  some  names  of  the  committee  that  they 
wanted  to  come  before. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  I  wish  you  would  go  a  little  further  into  the  details 
of  this  locality.  About  how  many  boats  are  employed,  and  about 
Jiow  many  men  are  engaged  there  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  best  way  I  think  I  can  do  that  is  to  show  you  that 
I  reckon  a  fourth — ^it  is  saie  to  say  25  per  cent  of  the  Norfolk  market 
is  supplied  there,  which  is  a  large  city,  125,000  or  more;  that  then  we 
iiave  Kinston,  a  city  of  10,000  population,  and  that  then  we  have 
Hertford,  with  about  3,000,  and  Plymouth,  with  about  2,000,  and 
my  own  town  of  Washington,  8,000,  and  New  Bern  with  10,000,  and 
then  going  on  up  the  rivers  to  the  small  towns  higher  up,  all  of  that 
country  is  supplied  immediately  and  directly  with  the  clams  and 
oysters  from  those  waters,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  are  three 
oyster  factories  that  sell  to  the  various  markets  that  I  know  of,  and 
that  is  very  general. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  give  you  more  detailed  information,  but  there 
is  a  factory  at  Belhaven.  I  feel  ashamed  of  it  myself,  that  I  do  not 
loiow  more  about  my  local  industries.  I  have  been  into  the  plant 
and  seen — I  would  fike  to  say  how  many  oysters;  I  tried  to  help 
them  to  get  out  of  some  trouble  at  Baltimore,  where  they  had  sent 
a  large  cargo  that  they  accidently  failed  to  conform  to  some  of  the 
regulations,  and  found  a  law  which  that  cargo  of  oysters  had  violated 
there,  but  that  was  soon  gotten  out  of  the  way.  I  think  there  are 
three  of  them  being  supplied  bv  these  waters,  and  that  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  endeavored  in  ^orth  Carolina  to  restrict  this  Norfolk 
proposition 

Mr.  OuvER.  They  do  ship  their  products  there  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  evidently  of  some  considerable  commercial 
iinportance. 

Mr.  Ward.  It  is,  indeed,  sir;  and  I  emphasize  the  point  that  we 
are  trying  at  the  public  expense  to  make  it  all  the  time  more  so.  I 
have  left  out  the  question  of  migratory  fish,  the  shipping  of  which  is 
involved  directly  here.  These  waters  supply  fish  to  tne  towns  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  in  all  of  which  there  are  from  one  to  five  fish 
liouses,  in  my  town,  that  send  their  iced  fish  as  far  north  as  Baltimore. 
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Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  by  railroad,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  express.  Now,  out  of  these  waters  about  the 
town  I  live  in,  Washington,  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  populatioiL 
there  lands  about  an  average  of  three  boats  a  day,  large  schooners 
Med  with  these  fish,  and  each  morning's  express  carries  fish  to  the 
smaller  towns,  the  shorter  markets,  you  know;  and,  by  the  way.  1 
saw  myself  a  shipment  going  to  New  York,  so  I  know  that  they  do 
ship  bass  to  New  York,  because  I  found  by  that — I  do  not  bdieve 
you  are  from  New  York,  but  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chairmaii — ^I  found 
out  by  that  they  were  selling  them  now  cheaper  in  New  York  than 
they  were  selling  them  at  home  in  Washington. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  W.  DRAKE,   ASSISTANT  SECBETABT. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  "PAY  OF  PERSONNEL." 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  Drake,  do  you  wish  to  say  something  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  In  answer  to  Congressman  Oliver's  suggestion.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  all  the  bureaus  of  the  department  we  went  uxu- 
the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  allowances  oy  the  Bureau  of  tl.» 
Budget  for  the  various  objects  and  purposes  in  absolute  good  faitn. 
In  no  instance  was  there  any  cutting  oi  a  popular  appropriation  f<»: 
the  purpose  of  calling  the  item  to  the  attention  more  lorcibly  to  tL^ 
Congress  or  of  anybody  else. 

MI.  OuvER.  How  in  the  world,  then,  can  you  justify  a  cut  nf 
$140,000  in  a  lif craving  appropriation  and  one  that  is  so  eesentisj 
to  commerce,  and  then  coupled  with  the  other  suggestion  that  you 
made  to  us  that  you  be  allowed  to  take  an  additional  S130,000  fn»iD 
that  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  shortage  in  your  personnt'i 
pay  ?    That  is  what  aroused  my  suspicions. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way,  Mr.  Oliver.     Tht 
Lighthouse  Service  can  go  on  without  public  works.     It  can  not  l^*- 
on  without  this  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  vessels.     If  lie 
appropriation  for  operation  of  vessels  is  not  increased  for  next  ye&r 
we  shall  probably  face  a  deficit.     This  is  not  a  request  for  increa^. 
but  a  statement  of  fact.     If  a  deficiency  of  funds  is  imminent,  ti  r> 
consequence  will  be  this:  In  order  to  conduct  the  service  under  i:  ♦♦ 
appropriation  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  up  vessels.     As  I  said,  thf 
primary  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  to  operaTt 
these  vessels.     The  aids  to  navigation  to  which  Congressman  Wan: 
referred  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  use  of  tenders.     Thf 
lighthouses  and  all  other  aids  to  navigation,  the  buoys,  even  irif 
automatic  buoys,  must  be  constantly  tended  and  inspected.     It  i^ 
impossible  to  conduct  this  service  without  having  these   vessrl- 
Therefore,  we  have  done  exactly  the  opposite  to  wnat  you  sug5re>: 
has  been  done,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  m  other  departments.     V^t 
have  asked  for  the  appropriation  of  the  money  to  keep  the  serviiv 
going  first,  and  in  the  next  place  we  think  that  those  things  such  jl- 
construction  should  be.  deferred  until  we  have  sufficient  money  :<• 
keep  it  going. 

What  would  be  the  result  if  this  fund  for  the  operation  of  ves*^i> 
is  not  provided?  And  this  goes  even  further  in  answering  your 
question,    Mr.    Congressman.     We    have   protected    Congress    ao<i 
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everybody  concerned  from  the  complaints  of  the  thousands  of  men 
in  the  merchant  marine  who  would  come  down  here  at  once  if  there 
were  laid  up  a  number  of  vessels.  They  would  ask  to  have  those 
vessels  restored  to  duty.  In  other  words,  we  have  selected  a  place 
where  the  least  harm  will  be  done  by  a  reduction  in  appropriations. 
So  I  say  that  is  the  best  policy.  It  is  the  policy  that  has  fceen  pur- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  applying  reductions  of  funds. 

Mr.  Oliver.  It  mav  be,  of  course,  a  di£ference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  important  ana  what  is  unimportant.  I  can  not  imagine  any 
part  of  the  service  more  important  than  providing  safeguards  for 
navigation,  and  especially  encouraging  a  work  such  as  lifr.  Ward  has 
indicated,  and  what  I  imderstand  among  other  Members  of  Congress, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  are  likewise  interested  in.  Now,  in 
this  connection,  the  reason  I  was  led  to  say  what  I  did  at  the  time  is, 
I  notice  in  this  Bureau  of  Fisheries  here  a  very  small  amount,  but 
most  important,  where  there  is  a  cut  of  some  $15,000  or  $18,000  from 
a  comparatively  small  appropriation  that  we  have  been  carrying 
for  fish  culture  and  distribution.  There  is  not  vei'y  much  money 
devoted  to  that,  and  it  simply  means  food  for  our  people,  and  whj 
there  should  be  a  cut  in  a  comparatively  small  appropriation  that  is 
supplying  the  safeguards  of  navigation  and  encouraeing  food 
production  is  more  than  I  could  understand,  because  I  knew  that 
there  were  matters  that  were  supremely  important  on  the  hill  here, 
and  that  everv  member  would  oe  interested  in,  and  that  a  cut  of 
that  size  could  not  go  by  unnoticed,  and  would  not  go  by  imoticed. 
If  this  committee  failed  to  give  attention  to  cuts  of  that  kind,  we 
would  hear  from  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  it  would  probably 
be  put  in  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Drake.  In  that  connection  it  seems  the  wisest  and  the  only 
policy  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  could  follow  would  be  to 
protect  and  conserve  what  we  have  before  we  try  to  enlarge  or 
extend.  Now,  Commissioner  O'Malley,  I  think,  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  you  fully  on  that,  but  that  has  been  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment. That  applies  to  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  all  the  others,  the  absolute 
preservation  of  what  the  department  has  built  up. 

The  question  of  extension  is  secondary  to  preservation.  As  I  say, 
Commissioner  O'Malley  can  enlighten  you,  I  think,  on  that  point.  It 
is  quite  proper,  I  think,  that  the  point  has  been  brought  out  here.  I 
hope  that  we  ^all  be  able  to  convince  you  that  we  are  following  the 
wisest  policy  in  preserving  what  we  have. 

I  would  uke  to  explain  what  would  result  from  the  laying  up  of 
vessels. 

We  have  just  been  allowed  $70,000  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a  deficiency  for  that  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year.   That  has  been  ex- 

glained  this  morning.  Commissioner  Putnam  has  shown  that  it  was 
eyond  his  control  to  prevent  that  deficiency  and  still  maintain  the 
service  efficiency.  It  is  likely  to  occur  next  year  in  that  very  fund. 
The  routine  operation  in  contracting  the  work  to  fit  the  appropria- 
tion in  that  case  would  be  this:  If  we  do  not  receive  the  deficiency 
appropriation,  we  shall  have  to  lay  up  several  vessels.  We  have 
already  gone  over  the  list — about  25  per  cent  of  our  tenders  and  light 
vessels — and  have  consulted  the  district  superiniendents  all  over  the 
country  to  see  how  they  could  best  be  able  to  meet  the  situation  and 
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do  the  least  httrm.  When  we  cmne  to  U  j  up  those  resseis^  otrnonsh 
it  is  necessaiy  to  give  notice.  We  give  notice  to  thoee  ooncenied. 
The  superintendent  in  each  district  notifies  the  meix^imnt  manne 
people.  We  have  done  oar  best  to  avoid  sending  oat  those  notices, 
which  wonld  have  brondiit  those  people  down  here  to  ^Wmskdngiot: 
to  protest  against  the  faflnre  of  this  fnnd. 

These  representations  snch  as  Congressman  Ward  has  made  are  < :' 
frequent  occurrence.  Every  week,  or  perhaps  oftener.  Members  t 
the  House  and  of  the  Senate  come  to  the  department  in  connerti  •-: 
with  these  navigational  aids.  We  do  the  verv  best  we  c-an  for  them. 
When  it  comes  to  laying  up  a  fleet  of  vessels  vou  can  not  lay  iheir. 
up  for  an  hour  a  day  all  along  the  line,  but  you  have  to  take  off  som** 
vessels  and  that  means  not  impairing  the  service  everywhere  hn: 
totally  discontinuing  some  part  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  could  General  Lord  have  meant  by  saying  t 
you  that  he  felt  you  would  be  authorized  to  come  before  this  r  ni- 
mittee  and  to  make  that  statement  to  us;  that  he  eould  not  penii.: 
you  to  transfer  from  this  public  works  fund  S130,000  and  pat  it  ••:. 
the  other  unless  it  was  to  hrins  pressure  on  this  committee  to  grant  An 
additional  appropriation  for  these  items  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  interpretation  of  that  i  That  is  why  I  w;l- 
led  to  make  the  remark  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Drake.  General  Lord  made  that  statement  to  me  personally 
and  it  was  after  he  had  considered  our  suggestion  that    in  order  t- 
meet  this  emergency  we  should  take  some  money  out  of  the  puhiK 
works  fund.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  objection  to  applications  for 
supplemental  estimates. 

Mr.  Oliver.  I  think  you  said  tins  morning  that  he  was  not  willinr 
for  you  to  take  it  out,  but  he  was  willing  for  you  to  make  a  statement 
as  to  your  proposal  which  was  made  to  hun.  That  is  what  I  imderst'  *  < 
you  to  say. 

Mr.  Drake.  General  Lord  also  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the  poblir- 
works  fund  ought  to  be  cut,  but  he  did  realize  fullv  the  difficultv  in 
which  the  department  had  found  itself,  and  he  tnought  the  whole 
matter  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  committee.  We  have  laid  the 
whole  thii^  frankly  before  the  committee,  and  if  you  gentlemen  tind 
that  the  public-works  fund  should  not  be  depleted,  that  is  something 
entirely  within  your  jurisdiction. 

I  have  this  in  mind,  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud^v 
realized  the  difficulty,  that  it  is  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  he  mad? 
this  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  deparUnent  to  brirc 
the  matter  before  the  conunittee  for  its  decision.  Whether  they  fei- 
that  they  would  care  to  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other,  or  how'  thej 
should  apply  this  fund,  was  for  the  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  you  know,  and  it  has  been  so  well  explained  hj 
Congressman  Oliver,  it  is  the  poUcy  of  this  committee  not  in  the 
aggregate  to  exceed  the  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bnd^t. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  arrange  those  items  as  we  see  fit,  but  weieel 
that  we  should  go  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  state  to  the  House 
that  the  bill  does  not  exceed  the  estimates  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  because  if  we  immediately  begin  to  exceed  those  esti- 
mates the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  soon  rendered  ahn^i 
useless.   And  now  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.    You  think  it  over. 
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You  need  not  answer  it  now,  but  if  you  could  suggest  to  us  any  depart- 
ment from  which  we  might  transfer  a  fund  that  is,  for  instance,  we — 
[night  reduce  a  fund  over  here  [indicatinjg]  so  as  to  increase  this  par- 
ticular item  of  general  expense  in  this  bill— I  wish  you  would  give  that 
some  thought,  and  see  if  we  can  shift  your  figures  around  in  some  way. 

AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  In  this  whole  matter, 
[  feel  that  the  committee  should  get  back  to  the  consideration  of 
the  proposition  that  I  made  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  hearing, 
sind  that  is  that  the  department  this  year  is  asked  to  absorb  three 
SLud  one-half  millions  of  dollars  for  the  taking  of  an  agricultural 
[census. 

Mr.  Shreye.  You  are  asked  to  take  away  your  other  activities  on 
i^coimt  of  this  additional  three  and  one-half  million  for  the  taking 
>f  this  agricultural  census  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  other  words,  you  have  had  to  absorb  the  agricul- 
bur^  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Exactly-  yes,  sir.  I  would  also  like  to  have  it  of 
record  that  we  think  tne  proper  bureau  to  take  that  census  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census;  that  the  information  will  be  valuable,  and 
that  we  are  glad  to  do  it.  Not  only  that,  but  we  propose  to  coop- 
erate in  every  possible  way,  as  has  been  explained  by  Director  Steuart 
j{  the  Census,  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  everybody 
>lse  concerned,  in  getting  at  the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive 
inures.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  sit  by  ana  see  some 
3f  these  productive  activities  impaired  by  having  to  absorb  this  ap- 
propriation, without  feeling  that  it  is  an  unwise  procedure. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  happen  to  be  the  case  in  this  year's  ap- 
propriation ?  Does  it  happen  to  be  the  case  with  your  other  appro- 
priation, that  they  are  skimped  and  your  activities  are  impaired  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  It  applies  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  and  the  only  one  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  protect  from  an  irreparable  injury,  and  which  is,  we 
:hink,  even  more  important  than  all  the  others  at  this  particular 
:iine,  is  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  With  a 
*oreign  trade  that  runs  into  six  or  eight  billion  dollars  in  the  aggre- 
rate,  and  the  profits  very  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  do- 
nestic  trade,  because  as  you  suggested,  Congressman  Griffin,  in  jour 
>wn  language,  a  great  deal  of  that  is  velvet,  we  feel  that  this  is  no 
iime  for  the  sales-promotion  efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
nent  to  be  curtailed,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  world  conditions, 
\^Jhich  mean  that  the  countries  like  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
jT'rance  are  going  out  to  protect  their  very  economic  fife  in  foreign- 
rade  competition. 

Mr.  Shreve.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  you  would  explain  this 
natter.  We  find  here  in  estimate  the  grand  total  of  the  Department 
►f  Commerce  for  1925  is  $24,048,025,  while  the  appropriation  for 
924,  is  $21,145,957.  There  is  an  increase  of  $2,902,000,  which  is  al- 
aost  enougn  to  take  care  of  this  agricultural  census.  How  do  you 
kccount  for  that  ? 

88854—24 28 
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Mr.  Drake.  Because  we  are  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  money 
in  tjiiere  that  goes  into  increased  compensation  through  the  redass^ 
cation  of  employees,  including  the  bonus. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Well,  the  apparent  increase  on  the  face  of  the  esti- 
mate here  is  not  an  increase,  but  this  increase  is  absorbed  by  reasot 
of  the  reclassification  increase  in  pay,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir. 

AMOUNT   BBQT7IBBD    FOR    FOR    ABSORPTION   OF   BONUS   AND   RECLASSIFICATION 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a  statement  as  to  hov 
much  of  that  $2,902,000  will  be  absorbed  by  the  reclassification  act ' 

Mr.  Drake.  I  think  that  has  already  been  shown,  but  I  should  b^ 
very  glad  to  insert  it  into  the  record.  I  will  insert  a  full  statement, 
showing  that  situation. 

Total  estimates  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  1925 $24,  04^.  <•.''• 

Additional  amount  for  bonus  (if  reclassification  of  field  employees 
is  not  effected) ___ 1,  350j" 

25,  398 JO* 
Estimate  for  agriculture  census 3,  500.  rt* 


21.  89V 


!■ 


Total  appropriations  for  the  department  for  1924,  including  bonus 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  field  employees _ 21,  145, 9^' 

Appropriations  for  rubber  investigation  in  deficiency  bill,  not  in- 
cluded in  above 400.  «>•• 

Appropriations  for  custom  statistics  in  deficiency  bill  and  transfer 
from  Treasury,  not  included  in  above 300,  rt» 

21,  &45,  ?:* 

The  amount  included  in  the  estimates  for  1925  for  reclassification  of  emplo>  t^ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the  bonus  for  1924  for  those  emplov  r^ 
is  $474,130.     The  bonus  for  those  employees  for  the  current  year  is  $529,995. 


Monday,  February  18,  1^24. 

need  of  increase  in  appropriation  over  estimate  for  193r>. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CLAT  STONE  BBIOaS,  A  KBPBBSSNTA- 
TIVE   IN   CONOBESS   FBOM   THE   STATE   OF   TEXAS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  vou,  Mr.  Brig^. 

Mr.  Brioos.  I  desire,  gentlemen,  to  appear  before  the  commit  t**' 
in  advocacy  of  granting  to  the  Bureau  oi  Lighthouses  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  an  appropriation  of  a  similar  amount  the  nr\: 
fiscal  year,  for  which  this  bill  is  being  drawn,  as  was  allowed  su  :. 
bureau  in  the  last  appropriation  measure  imder  the  items  of  "  ^^<e^rA. 
expenses"  and  ''puDiic  works."  The  recommendations,  I  thmk.  as 
contained  in  the  Budget  are  approximately  $140,000  less  for  **  gen- 
eral expenses  "  than  obtained  in  the  last  appropriation  measure,  ano 
$201,500  less  than  obtained  for  ''public  worl^"  in  the  last  appr- 
T)riation  bill. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that,  so  far  from  the  needs  of  the  Light- 
house Bureau  becoming  less,  they  have  really  become  greater;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  service  is  one  of  the  most  important 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  I  would  not  be  appearing  before 
this  subcommittee.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  perhaps  is  not  always  ap- 
preciated just  how  important  are  the  functions  and  duties  performed 
Dy  that  bureau.  In  order  to  get  a  graphic  idea,  I  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  statistics  reflecting  the  vast  amoimt  of  conunerce  annually 
carried  within  the  United  States  and  to  and  from  its  shores.  Tlie 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1923  eives  the  statistics  for 
1922,  the  calendar  year,  and  shows  that  for  that  year  there  was  car- 
ried the  enormous  total  of  215,305,310  tons  of  commerce,  valued  at 
$14,260,363,033.  Every  bit  of  that  commerce  was  dependent  upon 
the  aids  to  navigation  for  its  safe  carriage.  That  mcludes  both 
coastwise,  inland,  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  ofEngineers,  United  States  Army,  for  1922 
(p.  1,  vol.  2)  reflects  that  the  total  net  tonnage  of  all  foreign,  domestic, 
and  coastwise  commerce  during  the  calendar  year  1921  was  195,- 
485,417  tons,  valued  at  $11,825,409,406.  This  was  less  by  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  tons  in  amount  and  $2,435,000,000  in  value  than 
the  commerce  carried  in  1922. 

The  statistics  given  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  calendar  year 
1922  with  respect  to  exports  and  imports  in  foreign  commerce  are 
approximately  $300,000,000  lower  in  value  than  the  figures  given 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
oi  Conmaerce. 

As  set  forth  on  page  73  of  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  part  2,  for  November,  1923,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Conmierce,  the  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  for  the  calendar  vear  1922  amounted  to  $6,944,524,302. 

The  figures  given  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  regard  to  value 
of  imports  and  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1921  was  approximately 
$1,290,000,000  lower  than  those  given  for  the  same  period  by  the 
Commerce  Department. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  1921  as  given  bv  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (page  73  of  the  Monthly  Sum- 
mary of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for  November,  1923) 
is  $6,994,178,926. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  has  advised  me  that  the  exports  and 
imports  for  1923  amount  to  $7,859,884,334.  This  shows  an  increase 
r>f  more  than  $900,000,000  over  the  commerce  in  foreign  trade  for 
1922. 

Mr.  Ac  HERMAN.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  commerce  was  carried 
.nto  and  out  of  the  port  of  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Bkiggs.  Yes;  I  want  to  supply  those  figures. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,  then. 

Mr.  Brigos.  Yes;  I  have  them.  In  1922  there  passed  through  the 
larbor  of  Galveston,  which  is  the  outlet  for  four  channels — ^Galveston, 
landlii^  the  commerce  through  Galveston,  which  is  the  greatest; 
Texas  (Sty;  Houston  slip;  and  rort  Bolivar — commerce  aggregating 
.0,230,565  short  tons,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $815,066,009,  as 
igainst  a  conmierce  in  1921  through  that  harbor  of  11,542,791  short 
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tons,  valued  at  S694,489,412.    The  statistics  for  all  years  from  IPIn 
to  1922,  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 


WW 3.n9p21ii 

WW 4.338.992 

nao •  io,9»,3fa         9m.mr< 

1921 Il,5«2,7»l             <»ft,vc«  -.. 

1922 10.230,565  .          «IS.tt^  « 


NoTB^Above  figure!  token  from  Report  of  Chief  of  En^ncerB,  United  States  Armj,  1«23,  pBf*  »   . 

volume  1. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  was  the  relative  status  of  Galveston  ts 
regards  other  ports  of  the  United  States  ?     Is  it  about  fourth  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  commerce  reports  and  the  engineer  reports  some- 
times vary,  because  the  commerce  reports  embrace  only  exports  and 
imports,  while  the  coastwise  trade  which  moves  to  and  m>in  Gal- 
veston is  extremely  heavy,  and  is  included  in  the  engineer  report^. 
but  recently  the  Commerce  Department  stated  that  Galveston 
ranks  as  the  second  port  in  the  Umted  States  for  the  year  1923. 

Mr.  AoKERMAN.  is  some  special  lighthouse  improvement  work 
contemplated  in  connection  with  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  there  is  considerable  improvement  or  replace- 
ment contemplated  of  some  of  the  obsolete  buoys  and  beacons  and 
lights,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  that;  but  in  this  connection 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  having  the  committee  appreciate  1 
have  in  mind  not  only  one  locality  but  the  whole  Lighthouse  Servi^*- 
Of  course,  your  questions  are  directed  to  a  particular  interest  I  havp 
I  want  you  to  get  that,  too.  But  I  want  to  say  in  this  connect i«in 
that  this  commerce  to  which  I  have  referred — this  enormous  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  1922 — exceeded  very  greatly  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  1921.  It  was  an  increase  of '20.000.<kmi 
tons  of  commerce,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  $2,435,000,000.  That 
is  a  very  substantial  increase.  It  shows  that  so  far  from  the  need 
for  aids  to  navigation  becoming  less,  it  is  undoubtedly  greater. 

There  is  another  factor.  Tne  safety  of  every  vessel  which  move- 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  efficiencv  of  the  navigation  ai«i^. 
If  those  aids  are  not  efficient,  the  safety  of  the  vessel  is  mcreasin«:ly 
jeopardized,  and  the  mariners  must  depend  upon  efficient  aiti-. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  hav»- 
been  struggling  along  for  some  time,  a  long  time,  with  manv  inatit*- 
quate  aids,  I  am  iniormed.  I  know  in  my  own  port  of  Galvest4»n. 
which  I  have  just  stated  ranks  second  in  the  Lnited  States,  an-i 
imquestionably  the  greatest  cotton  port  in  the  world,  because  :: 
handles  more  than  twice  as  much  export  cotton  as  any  other  port 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter*  I  say  tL- 
need  for  both  additional  and  modern  navigation  aids  there  is  aU- 
particularly  apparent. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Pilots  Association  sent  up  here  a  >pec:al 
representative  to  bring  to  my  attention  and  that  of  the  Department 
of  ConMnerce  the  needs  of  that  locality,  and  one  of  the  shipping  men 
there,  who  is  much  interested  in  the  subject,  thought  he  woultl  iri^«? 
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a  bill  of  particulars,  which  shows  certain  instances  of  the  present 
inadequacy.     He  said: 

We  beg  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  class  of  buoys  marking  Galveston 
d^hannel.  They  are  small,  being  of  the  second  or  third  class  and  are  difficult 
-to  distinguish.  They  are  often  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  the  fact  has  been 
drawn  to  our  attention  we  have  at  our  own  expense  telegraphed  the  inspector 
<  »f  lighthouses  for  the  eighth  district  at  New  Orleans,  who  has  uniformly  given 
j:>ronipt  attention  to  our  notice,  relighting  the  buoys.  On  October  13,  1920,  we 
-telegraphed  this  official  that  the  Heald  Bank  buoy  and  certain  buoys  between 
C^lalveston  Bar  and  Bolivar  Roads  were  not  burning.  On  December  30  we  tele- 
paraphed  that  buoys  No.  1  and  No.  7  were  not  burning,  and  to-day  we  are  tele- 
graphing that  buoys  No.  5  and  No.  9  are  not  burning. 

Now,  although  they  telegraphed  ahead,  and  although  they  arranged 
tliroueh  the  cmef  of  each  lighthouse  district  at  New  Orleans  to  have 
tliese  Duoys  relighted,  and  guides  for  the  mariners  reestablished,  it 
frequently  took  several  days  to  accomplish  that,  and  during  that 
time  manners  have  to  do  without  the  benefit  of  such  aids.  They  are 
old  Pintsch  gas  systems,  old,  obsolete  buovs.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  appreciates  that  fact,  and  has  advised  Congress  that  new 
l>iioys,  and  better  buoys,  ought  to  be  established  there,  but  the 
I^ighthouse  Bureau  has  been  unable  to  do  it,  because  it  has  not  had 
tlie  means  with  which  to  supply  the  required  navigation  aids. 

Now,  why  jeopardize — and  I  want  to  read  you  gentlemen  here  an 
estimate  that  was  given  me  in  May,  1921,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce — I  say,  why  jeopardize,  in  the  light  of 
tliis  comparatively  small  sum,  the  vast  millions  of  commerce  pouring 
ttrough  that  channel,  and  the  safety  of  vessels  and  their  passengers 
and  crews?     This  letter  reads: 

1.  Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  13,  1921,  in  regard  to  improvenaents  in  aids 
to  navigation  in  Ualveston  Harbor,  Tex. 

2.  The  bureau  will  give  careful  consideration  to  this  matter  in  connection 
^'ith  the  preparation  of  the  regular  estimates  of  appropriations  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Department  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

3.  The  preliminary  detailed  estimate  for  this  project  is  as  follows: 

1 8  gas  and  bell  buoys  with  appendages $89,  910 

Building  13  lights  in  water 50,000 

Constructing  or  purchasing  patrol  boat 15,  090 

Total 155,000 

4.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  bureau's  letter  of  May  10,  1921,  relative  to 
work  on  this  project  that  is  being  undertaken  at  present. 

The  last  paragraph  referred  to  some  little  details  that  they  hoped 
they  could  carry  out  in  transforming  or  retiming  some  little  light 
there  at  that  time.  But  they  could  not  replace  the  obsolete  buoys 
and  install  the  necessary  additional  beacons  and  equipment  because 
they  did  not  have  the  money.  The  growth  of  that  commerce,  as  I 
have  indicated,  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  enormous.  It  shows 
over  150  per  cent  increase  in  the  commerce  since  1918. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  About  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  In  the  last  five  years;  more  even  in  tonnage  than  in 
value.  It  has  more  than  doubled  in  tonnage  and  nearly  doubled  in 
value. 

Mr.  Shreve.  May  I  ask  what  is  the  population  of  Galveston  now  i 

Mr.  Briggs.  Galveston's  population  is  approximately  50,000  people. 
I  think  the  last  census  was  a  little  under  that — about  44,000,  —  think 
but  it  has  grown  since  then,  and  I  think  its  population  is  something 
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over  50,000  now.  It  handled  year  before  last  more  wheat  than  anr 
other  port  in  the  United  States,  nearly  70,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
moving  through  that  port  alone.  Of  course,  I  mean  export  wheat. 
Since  tnat  time,  as  we  all  know,  the  exports  of  wheat  have  fallen  off 
considerably.  I  think  last  year  the  statistics  showed  about  15,000,000 
bushels  passed  through  there. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  about  oil  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  a  lot  of  oil  moves  through  there,  between  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Agkerman.  Exported? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Exported,  coastwise,  and  foreign  and  imported.  It  L« 
brought  in  from  Mexico  to  the  refineries;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  sent  out 
after  being  refined,  and  a  great  deal  of  crude  oil  is  sent  forward  as 
crude  oil  to  your  State,  New  Jersey,  and  other  States,  for  further 
refining  purposes. 

I  want  also  to  call  attention  to  not  only  the  commerce,  but  the 
vessels  utilizing  Galveston  harbor,  because,  after  all,  that  is  a  mo*t 
important  consideration  in  judging  the  value  and  need  of  aids  to 
navigation.  Last  year  the  number  of  steamships  alone  using  that 
harbor  amounted  to  about  4,000.  That  includes  both  the  vessels  in 
foreign  commerce  as  well  as  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade. 

Mr.  Agkerman.  Those  were  steam  vessels  only  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Steam  vessels  only.  I  may  say  that  that  does  not 
refer  to  sailing  vessels,  tugs,  general  harbor  craft,  barges,  launches. 
and  similar  craft.  They  run  up  into  the  thousands,  because  they  are 
plying  through  there  all  the  time.  For  instance,  in  the  operation  of 
the  Galyeston-Port  Bolivar  ferry,  they  made  2,190  trips  during  the 
year  and  they  carried  616,200  tons  just  transporting  to  the  city  <»f 
Galveston  from  Port  Bolivar,  over  on  the  railroad  ferry.  The' fol- 
lowing statistics  are  interesting: 

STEAM    VXB8BL8    ENTERING    AND    LEAVING    HARBOR    OF    GALVESTON    DITRING    THX 

TEARS  1921   AND   1922,    RESPECTIVELY. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  years  1921  ani 
1922,  respectively,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  500  steam  vessels,  with  an  increassei 
tonnage  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  in  1922,  than  passed  through  the  harl>:r 
during  1921. 

The  total  number  of  steam  vessels  to  and  from  Galveston,  Houston,  ari 
Texas  City  (all  passing  through  Galveston  Harbor)  are  as  follows: 


Galveston.. 
Texas  City. 
Houston... 


2,458 
522 
506 


7, 10ft,  124 
1,931,987  |, 
1,146,665   ' 


Galveston.. 
Houston . . . 
Texas  City. 


Total. 


3,486 


10,204,776 


Total. 


St«ftm 
vessels. 


2.634 
454 


3,971       12.  MX**' 


There  was  a  very  large  use  of  the  harbor  and  channels  referred  to  by  mddr 
tional  vessels,  such  as  tugs,  sailing  vessels,  barges,  and  lighter  craft,  which  ^- 
creased  materially  the  registered  tonnage  of  all  vessels  entering  and  deahof 
through  the  various  channels  mentioned. 

The  operation  of  the  Galveston-Port  Bolivar  Ferry  also  reflected  a  tug  and 
barge  movement,  embracing  in  1921,  2,190  trips,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
616,200  tons. 
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T^he  commerce  carried ,  however,  does  not  adequately  reflect  the  service  per- 
oirxned  by  the  navigation  aids  supplied  through  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  for  even 
v-hien  commerce  is  slack  and  cargoes  light  the  movement  of  vessels  is  often  as 
^^at  or  greater  than  when  cargoes  are  readily  available.  When  cargoes  are 
liflicult  to  obtain  vessels  will  call  at  more  ports  than  they  will  when  cargoes  are 
>l^zitiful,  and  the  greater  the  movement  of  vessels  the  greater  the  service  per- 
ormed  by  the  navigation  aids. 

The  Lighthouse  Bureau  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficiently  operated  bureaus 
*f  'the  Government,  and  does  remarkably  well  with  limited  resources;  but  even 
l^fikt  service,  like  any  other,  must  have  sufficient  money  to  make  the  necessary 
-o pairs  and  replacements  and  do  such  work  as  is  essential  to  guard  vessels  from 
i^si^rm  and  to  expedite  their  movement  from  place  to  place. 

If  a  harbor  or  a  coast  is  not  well  and  properly  lighted  and  not  adequately 
ivipplied  with  navigation  aids,  vessels  can  not  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  doing 
w^it.hout  such  aids  and  thereby  run  the  risk  of  loss  or  disaster.  They  would 
-&t>her  be  subjected  to  expensive  and  exasperating  delays. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  instances  can  be  cited  to  show  not  only  dangers 
3vit  disadvantages  under  which  commerce  labors  for  want  of  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  establish  adequate  navigation  aids. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  you  want  us  to  do  is  not  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Brigqs.  That  is  precisely  what  I  want.  I  am  not  asking  for 
etny  increase  over  what  it  was  last  year^  but  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
a.llowed  to  remain  the  same.  If  the  Bureau  can  not  do  everything 
t^liat  it  ought  to  do  with  that  sum  of  money,  then  we  will  have  to 
^v«rait  until  next  year  to  complete  what  it  can  not  do  this  year;  but  I 
say  under  the  showing  of  the  increased  commerce  of  the  Umted  States, 
20,000,000  tons  over  last  year  than  before,  with  a  value  of  over  two 

stud  one  half  billion 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  That  is  the  whole  United  States  ? 
Mr.  Briogs.  The  whole  United  States,  and  the  general  movement 
of  vessels  utilizing  those  navigation  aids  in  inland  waters  and  on 
every  coast,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Budget  estimate  will  be  inadequate. 
It  seems  to  me  a  misplaced  or  false  economv  when  you   attempt 
to   save  $350,000  and  jeopardize  not  only  millions  but  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  commerce,  vessels,  and  endanger  the  lives  they  carry. 
Here  only  recently  we  had  an  instance  of  this.     I  noticed  the 
other  day  a  report  ot  a  vessel  going  on  the  rocks  of  a  jetty  at  Coos 
Bay,  Oreg.     1  do  not  know  miat  the  lights  are  out  there.     They 
may  have  been  entirely  adeouate,  but  it  sho^^  you  the  importance 
of  the  navigation  aids  affording  the  greatest  assistance  possible  to 
prevent  shipwreck.     As  everybody  knows  vessels  must  move  usually 
on  schedule  time  where  they  have  liner  service.     Frequently  they  do 
not  complete  their  loadings  in  many  of  the  ports,  lor  instance,  at 
Hoboken  and  other  places,  Philadelphia,  Galveston  and  New  Orleans, 
until  late  in  the  evenings,  and  then  they  want  to  take  them  out; 
but  if  they  are  not  sure  oi  the  navigation  aids  and  the  lights  and  buoys, 
the  pilot  won't  take  them  under  those  conditions.     They  will  hold 
the  vessels  in  port  until  morning  and  subject  them  to  expensive  delay, 
which   is   always   a  proposition   involving   very  substantial   costs. 
These  improvements  which  are  contemplated  and  these  replacements 
referred  to  simply  mean  the  substitution  of  aids  which  are  reliable 
and  not  of  an  obsolete  type.     They  are  not  proposing  to  put  in  some- 
thing only  desirable  or  preferred,  out  they  are  dealing  with  essential 
things- 
Mr.  Shbeve.  It  is  really  a  replacement  service  ? 
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Mr.  Bbiggs.  Exactly.  For  instance,  they  have  a  large pOTod«b« 
they  have  fogs  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  year.  That  is  one  of  llit 
heaviest  seasons.  The  commerce  oegins  in  the  fall  and  conlinKn 
through  the  winter  and  into  the  spring. 

Mr,  AcKERMAN.  They  have  light  vessels  outaide  of  the  harbor  t 
Galveston  * 

Mr.  Bbiggs.  They  have  one  ship  about  30  miles  out,  at  He^.: 
Bank.     It  is  oa  a  reef  out  there. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Is  that  a  modem,  up-to-date  vessel  t 

Mr.  Briggs.  It  is  not  very  modern ;  but  this  does  not  contempUi- 
the  replacement  of  that. 

Mr.  AcKERHAN.  Have  they  the  fog  signaling  apparatus  | 

Mr.  Bbiggs.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  on  the  ligntship  aside  fromi 
hell,  but  Congress  during  my  period  ^ere  authorized  the  in8lall»ii''o 
of  a  compressed-air  fog  signal  on  the  south  jetty,  which  has  b«n  '■ 
consideraole  help,  and  the  Navy  Department  is  now  installiM  • 
radio  compass  station  at  Galveston.     But  this  lightship — I  am  pwi 
you  mentioned  that — these  estimates  do  not  relate  to  that.    W' 
Commerce  Department  takes  that  vessel  off  for  three  months  it 
time  for  seasonal  repairs.    They  have  no  replacement  vesed  f 
to  go  on  that  dangerous  bank,  with  all  the  commerce  which  p 
there. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Dots  that  occur  every  year? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Every  year. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  flow  long  is  it  away  from  ita  station! 

Mr.  Briggs.  Three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  So  it  is  really  only  serving  the  pu' 
months  out  of  the  12  ? 

Mr.  Bbiggs.  About  that.     I  had  that  matter  up  wit" 
Department.     They  have  been  as  agreeable  about 
They  say,  "We  hope  eventually  to  have  some  s- 
place  this  one  when  we  take  it  oil.     We  knoT 
mariners  experience."     But  three  or  four  mon' 
lightship  is  off  duty,  and  onlv  a  buoy  marks 

Mr,  Shbeve.  Then  we  understand  that  • 
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aillion  dollars  worth  of  Satsutna  oranges.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
lave  to  communicate  across  tlie  water  there,  and  we  have  three  feoats 
Tinning  daily,  making  uie  trip  over  and  back  to  carry  the  tonnage  and 
ilso  the  passen^r  traffic,  which  has  increased  rapidly  in  late  years. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  when  I  was  down 
.here  10  years  ago,  I  was  taken  out  to  see  those  groves  and  they 
old  me  what  they  proposed  to  do.  What  do  you  call  them,  Satsuma 
)ranges  ? 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  i^s;  we  had  a  temperature  as  low  as  13  degrees 
ast  winter  and  it  has  not  hurt  our  orange  groves  as  seriously  as  we 
'eared.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  and  is  able  to  stand  the  cold  weather 
t)etter  than  the  California  or  Florida  orange. 

Mr.  Tinkham:.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  do  what  you  want  done 

tliere  ?  ,^ 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  What  I  wanted  done  in  the  beginning  would  not 
cost  over  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars;  but  I  do  not  come  here  to 
urge  any  particiuar  project,  you  understand.  I  only  mentioned  this 
to  show  you  how  the  bureau  felt  about  their  needs  for  appropriations, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  how  important  it  is  to  have  as  much  money 
available  for  next  year  as  they  have  had  in  the  past.  I  understand 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  cut  this  appropriation  for  the  Light- 
house Service  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000.  That  includes  a  cut 
for  the  amount  suggested  for  supplies,  for  building  materials,  for 
lighthouse  vessels,  for  salaries  and  for  retired  pay.  There  are  one  or 
two  supplenaental  estimates,  one  for,  say,  about  $70,000  and  one  for 
$12,000,  retired  pay  and  for  salaries. 

The  cut  of  this  year  for  public  works,  the  public  works  division 
of  this  bureau,  is  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.  That 
means  some  large  items  oi  importance  will  be  cut  out,  such  as  re- 
building of  vessels;  and  I  simply  wanted  to  suggest  that  the  commit- 
tee authorize,  or  suggest  to  the  House,  the  carrying  of  the  same 
amount  at  least  for  the  next  year  as  they  have  for  this  year,  or  else 
the  service,  even  as  it  was  carried  on  last  year,  will  be  so  curtailed 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  have  them  properly  function  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce,  the  safety  of  navigation,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  I  correctly  xmderstaad  you  to  say  that  there  is  a 
specific  appropriation  of  last  year  that  is  cut  out  in  this  year's  appro- 
priation for  this  section  ? 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  No,  not  for  my  section.  My  section  is  only  in- 
terested, like  every  other  section,  and  I  do  not  come  here  to  appeal 
for  any  particular  section.  What  I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
committee  is  that  there  should  be  appropriated  as  much  for  the 
work  next  year  as  for  the  work  this  year. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  was  a 
specific  appropriation  for  Mobile  last  year. 

Mr.  McDcFFiE.  No.  '      ^ 

Mr.  Grifpin.  And  none  this  year  ? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  None  this  year. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  So  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lighthouse 
bureau. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  is  a  matter  of  discretion  in  the  head  of  that  bureau '. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  Yes.  It  is  true  the  bureau  had  a  siuplus  of 
$15,000  last  year,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  that  much  or  even  more 
to  meet  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  storms,  where  a  lighthouse  mar 
be  blown  down  or  one  of  the  Ughthouse  vessels  wrecfced.  That 
necessitates  the  carrying  of  a  small  surplus,  to  say  the  least.  1 
don't  Imow  what  moved  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  make  thin 
great  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  this  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Of  course,  it  is  the  pohcy  of  this  committee  not  to 
appropriate  in  the,  aggregate  in  excess  of  the  estimates  of  the  Bureau 
01  the  Budget. 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Oliver.  In  reference  to  this  particular  appropriation  I  think 
we  aU  recognize  the  importance  of  it.  When  tney  appeared  here  a 
few  days  ago,  they  were  asked  why  that  cut  was  made  and  if  they 
could  render  the  service  they  were  expected  to  render  with  that  rui, 

Mr.  McDuFFiE.  That  is  tHe  point,  it  the  service  can  be  maintained. 
then  well  and  good. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  bureau  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  th«» 
safeguards  that  you  speak  of  in  the  chaxmel  there,  do  they  not  ? 

^.  McDuffie.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Oliver.  And  are  anxious  to  provide  them,  providing  they  are 
given  the  fimds  to  do  it  with  ? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Absolutely;  and  I  simply  mention  that  little  inci- 
dent to  show  you  the  situation  in  the  bureau.  I  am  not  here  urging: 
appropriations  for  any  specific  work. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Had  you  any  information  from  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses that  they  would  discontinue  the  maintenance  of  markers  in 
that  channel  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So,  so  far  as  you  know,  you  can  not  tell  whetlier 
they  will  cover  it  or  not  in  the  appropriation  that  they  have  i 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Well,  the  service  that  I  mention  was  a  verv  smai! 
matter. 

Mr.  Shreve.  As  I  understand,  you  are  just  speaking  broadly  on 
the  general  principle,  rather  than  referring  to  any  particular  matter. 

A&.  McDuffie.  That  is  it.  There  has  been  no  sort  of  suggestion 
that  any  specific  service  would  be  discontinued.  My  interest  is  t*» 
see  that  the  service  will  not  be  crippled  or  hurt,  so  that  they  migl.i 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  I 
believe  in  economy,  and  I  want  to  help  bring  about  economy.  I  do 
not  want  to  urge  appropriations  where  they  are  not  necessary:  an*i 
if  the  bureau  can  get  along  with  the  amount  recommended  by  ih^ 
Budget,  very  well;  out  my  opinion  is  that  they  can  not  get  along  as 
well  if  the  appropriation  is  cut  to  the  extent  as  suggested  by  ih* 
Budget  Committee.  The  purpose  of  my  appearing  here  is  simply  t** 
urge  you  gentlemen  not  to  cripple  this  very  important  service  by  * 
failure  to  provide  the  funds  needed. 
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February  7,  1924. 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  lESTEB  E.  JONES,  DEEtECTOE. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  note  with  jgreat  pleasure  that  you  are  first'present- 
ing  us  with  a  reduction  in  estimates  of  expenditures.  I  refer  to  the 
field  expenses  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  you  are  only  asking  us 
this  year  for  $120,000,  whereas  last  year  you  had  $138,000.  We  will 
"be  pleased  to  have  you  tell  us  something  about  how  you  are  getting 
along  in  a  general  way  with  your  work. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  your  remarks,  that 
reduction  is  in  spite  of  me  rather  than  because  oi  me.  May  I  make 
a  very  brief  general  statement  ? 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  do  so. 

Colonel  Jones.  In  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  from  my  point  of  view  I  am  not  appealing  for 
money  or  extra  money.  I  feel  that  you  should  know  wnen  we  do 
well.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and  obligation  to  Congress 
to  tell  you  when  things  are  not  going  so  well  and  what  the  reasons  are. 

In  our  general  task  that  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  to  me  as  director  we  have  to  meet  the  situation 
according  to  supply  and  demand.  In  my  considerable  number  of 
years  as  the  head  oi  this  service  I  have  never  experienced  a  time  when 
there  was  so  much  demand  for  our  work.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  things  that  are  asked  for  are  unim- 
portant right  now,  but  eliminating  those  I  appreciate  that,  due  to 
our  increase  in  shipping  and  the  development  of  our  commercial 
relations,  the  natural  consequence  has  been  greatly  increased  de- 
mands upon  the  organization  that  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  all  maritime  development  of  the  Nation. 

REVISION   OF   CHARTS   OF   HARBORS   AND   COASTAL  REGIONS. 

Within  the  United  States  borders,  taking  our  lands  as  well  as  our 
waters,  the  proposition  that  confronts  me  is  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
demands  of  commerce  and  the  demands  of  State,  county,  and  local 
o£5Lcials  who  desire  our  work.  Looking  first  at  the  hydrographic 
work;  that  is,  the  construction  of  our  nautical  charts,  and  the  pro- 
viding of  tidal  and  current  data,  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent  increase 
in  shipping  should  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  demand  for  charts 
than  ever  oef ore.  This  is  primarily  d.ue  to  the  fact  that  our  earlier 
surveys  were  made  to  suit  the  needs  of  that  period.  Our  forefathers 
did  not  contemplate  ships  of  the  size,  speed,  and  draft  that  we  have 
to-day.  Therefore  they  did  not  make  detailed  surveys,  such  as  our 
present-day  ships  require.  Many  of  our  surveys  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  maae  when  our  commerce  was  carried  in  sailing  vessels 
of  10  or  12  feet  draft.  The  surveys  which  were  adequate  to  guide 
those  sailing  vessels  are  in  many  cases  inadequate  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  ocean  liner  drawing  28  or  30  feet.  This  has  resulted  in  a  very 
natural  demand  that  we  revise  our  charts  of  harbors  as  well  as  of 
our  coastal  regions. 
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Mr.  Shreve,  How  oid  are  these  charts  that  you  refer  to  ! 

Colonel  Jones.  Some  of  these  charts  are  50  years  old. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  Is  that  possible  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  that  period  some  localities 
have  changed  so  much  that  almost  the  only  recognizable  feature^ 
are  some  of  the  old  estabUshed  and  permanent  objects. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Do  you  find  any  such  objects  out  on  the  Pacilic 
coast?  We  have  understood  that  it  is  constantly  changing  <»u* 
there. 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  one  of  our  problems  that  you  will  hear 
about  later.  We  have  to  face  certain  elements  which  we  are  m»t 
responsible  for,  and  when  changes  are  brought  about  by  movement 
of  the  earth's  surface,  then  it  behooves  us  as  far  as  we  can  to  lean: 
just  how  far  the  surface  has  moved,  in  what  direction,  and  to  corre<  i 
accordingly.  Then  our  check  on  our  hydrographic  chart  is  complete 
and  accurate. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  this  point  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  you  i" 
indicate  in  what  way  a  chart  may  become  antique  or  incorrect  t< 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  rectification. 

Colonel  Jones.  Our  charts  are  now  being  made  with  a  &xed 
purpose  of  building  them  for  all  time,  in  so  far  as  the  hand  of  mac 
can  do  it.  However,  where  we  have  changeable  areas  due  to  the 
effect  of  tides  and  currents  and  silting  from  large  rivers,  we  mu<t 
necessarily  ^o  back  at  certain  intervals  in  the  days  to  come  and  see 
where  the  depths  of  water  have  changed.  Where  we  have  roclcT 
areas  such  as  the  New  England  coast  and  also  parts  of  the  Pacin< 
coast  and  in  Alaska  especiaUy,  many  of  those  survevs  which  we  havt* 
made  and  are  making  will  complete  the  work  for  all  time. 

Now,  in  answer  to  Congressman  Griffin's  specific  question,  whec 
we  are  going  over  most  of  the  revision  work — and  when  I  sav  revision 
work,  Irefer  both  to  these  changeable  areas  and  to  some  of  the  earlirr 
charts  which  were  made  in  a  hurry,  which  are  nothing  more  thAC 
reconnaissances. 

They  show  infrequent  soundings.  If  there  is  rock  formation  there 
they  are  insufficient,  because  a  lead  line  does  not  locate  a  rock,  ano 
notning  but  the  wire  drag  does.  So,  going  back  into  an  area  ^we  fir^; 
find  out  if  it  is  a  rock  area,  second  if  there  are  changeable  conditior.> 
due  to  waves,  tides,  and  currents — that  is,  sandy,  gravely  or  muddy- 
as,  for  example,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  where  the  silt  necessariiv 
fills  up  the  approaches.  But  even  in  our  charts  of  these  changeaM* 
areas  there  is  a  semipermanency ,  because  our  work  is  buUt  on  a  syst  eii: 
of  triangulation.  which  we  are  working  into  our  hydrographic  snrvev- 
which  necessarily  makes  the  resulting  charts  accurate  and  permaneni 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  where  the  changes  are  taking  pUcf. 
What  we  are  finding,  not  so  much  in  continental  waters  of  the  L  niu< 
States,  as  in  Alaska,  is  that  the  earliest  surveys  were  made  by  piec*^ 
meal;  in  other  words,  the  controls  which  govern  our  hydrographic 
work  were  local,  made  through  the  use  oi  the  sextant  or  by  h^ct. 
observations,  which  we  know  sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over  a^:n. 
because  they  will  not  tie  up  with  the  next  piece  of  work  that  isdt^r." 
at  sea  or  in  a  harbor  or  anywhere  else. 

So,  in  the  scheme  that  we  have  worked  out,  permanency  is  para- 
mount in  our  minds. 
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Now,  to  answer  Mr.  Griffin's  question  a  little  more  specifically  and 

to  digress  for  a  moment,  you  take  in  Alaska,  where  we  have  made 

wonderful  progress,  and  which  is  very  gratifying,  the  work  we  have 

done    there  is  largely  permanent.    And  wnen   I   put   that   word 

*'lai^ely"  in  there,  the  reason  is  that  part  is  not  permanent,  because 

some  minor  localities  consist  of  changeable  areas,  as  where  some  lai^e 

river  flows,  receiving  the  discharge  of  large  glaciers,  and  carrying 

down  gravel  and  sand,  etc.    Therefore,  there  is  a  part  of  Alaska 

which  must  be  handled  just  like  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  or  North 

Carolina  or  South  Carolina,  where  there  are  no  rocky  conditions.     But 

the  condition  in  southeastern  Alaska,  where  we  have  open  for  lar^e 

vessels  an  area  of  425  miles,  we  have  not  only  wire-dragged  every  bit 

of  that  channel,  but  we  worked  to  a  depth  of  85  to  100  feet  trying 

to  Instill  in  our  work  vision,  and  looking  ahead  50  or  100  years,  so  that 

we  would  not  have  to  go  back  and  do  that  over  again.     My  point  is 

this,  we  were  thinking  of  the  submarine  using  that  water,  for  I  can 

tell  you  that  the  main  channel  from  the  international  boundary  line 

through  southeastern  Alaska  and  out  into  Cross  Sound  has  not  only 

been  wire-dragged,  but  has  been  done  for  all  time,  and  is  safe  as  New 

York  Harbor. 

I  said  to  President  Harding  a  week  before  he  left,  "It  is  certainly 
gratifying  to  me  that  a  work  that  I  started  and  that  you  are  going 
over  is  nearing  completion,  the  most  important  work  in  Alaska,  and 
you  will  be  travelmg  over  the  exact  area  that  we  are  finishing,"  and  it 
impressed  him  very  much. 

So  that,  I  think,  answers  at  least  for  the  moment,  Congressman 
Griffin's  thought  of  what  leads  up  to  this  as  well  as  to  finding  out 
these  defects,  what  we  are  doing  to  correct  them,  and  what  we 
have  in  mind  regarding  permanency. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  you  are  most  solicitous  about,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  the  alterations  in  the  soundings,  the  depths  of  rivers  and  tribu- 
taries that  are  navigable  ? 

Colonel  Jones,  lliat  is  very  important,  Mr.  Congressman,  because 
there  are  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jersey  down  to  the 
Florida  Keys  where  we  have  a  little  gap,  due  to  coral  reefs,  and  then 
taking  it  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  and  down  to  Port  Arthur, 
we  have  a  verv  bad  situation  in  various  places  there,  for  example,  at 
the  Delta  of  tne  Mississippi,  which  changes  more  or  less  every  year, 
or  at  various  other  inlets  where  they  will  have  a  great  depth  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  and  perhaps  in 
the  next  five  years  that  will  be  filled  up  and  there  will  be  an  entirely 
new  channel.  And  on  the  west  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  Sacramento  and  other  large  streams — there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  on  the  west  coast — ^we  have  that  same  thing  to 
contend  with.  In  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine  and  Cook  Inlet, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim,  those  great  big  navigable  waters, 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  tremendous  tides  they  have  there, 
to  see  the  rush  coming  out,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  large  rocks,  not  to  mention  a  great  quantity  of 
gravel  and  sand,  that  is  washed  hundreds  of  miles  aown. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  about  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  ? 
Colonel  Jones.  I  mentioned  that,  sir.     It  is  quite  a  problem  there, 
Mr.  Congressman,  and  a  matter  that  is  giving  us  concern  all  the  time 
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to  keep  the  chart  of  that  entrance  there  vp  to  some  fairlr  accurate 
condition. 

Mr.  GmrriN.  And  ail  of  that  debris  is  carried  dcFwn  bv  the  ri^er 
to  the  entrance  and  deposited  there,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  daiigrr  f 

Colonel  Josnss.  That  is  it  exactly.  And  while  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  a  portion  of  our  coast  line  will  never  be  pennanentlT  surveyed 
for  the  reason  I  have  indicated  I  also  want  to  say  with  jnst  as  nmch 
emphasis  that  there  is  a  larj^e  part  of  our  work«  when  done  ridit.  and 
that  is  the  way  we  are  dom^  it,  accurately  and  pamanenUy,  it  Ls 
done  for  all  time^  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  show  at  various 
points  through  these  hearings. 

raaiOD  of  tears  fob  comfletiok  of  FKKMAKKar  suavava. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  When  will  that  permanent  work  be  finished  i 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  a  question,  Congressman  Tinkham,  that  I 
can  not  definitely  answer.  My  illustration  to  you  of  that  very  imp«»r* 
tant  area  in  Alaska  of  425  miles  is  the  best  proof  that  we  ire  expe- 
diting. How  efficiently  and  rapidly  we  can  work  depends  on  ibr 
amount  of  money  whicn  is  given  us.  I  feel  to-day  that  we  have  the 
nucleus  of  the  best  equipment  that  we  have  ever  liiad  in  the  108  vear^ 
of  our  service^  and  I  mean  specifically  by  that  the  ships  and  the 
ofTicers.  These  things  which  you  have  recently  given  us  constitute  a 
great  step  forward  in  completing  the  more  important  revision  work, 
as  well  as  doing  the  work  that  has  never  been  touched  before. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  If  you  should  receive  the  same  appropriation  that 
you  are  recommended  to  receive  this  year  by  the  Bureau  of  \h^ 
Budget,  would  you  finish  the  permanent  work,  in  your  estimatio:.. 
in  a  range  of  10  years,  perhaps  $ 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKUAM.  Twenty  years  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  shou]4  say  that  with  the  proper  funds  in  abi>u: 
20  vears  we  could  have  a  good  working  first  survey  of  continental 
ancf  territorial  waters,  after  which  revisions  and  resurveys  will 
always  be  required  to  be  done  in  many  localities. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  continental  or  the  con- 
tinental plus  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  mean  it  all,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  entire  possessions  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tinental and  otherwise  ? 

CUBTAILMBNT   OP   WORK  FOR  1925   DUE   TO    REDUCTION   IN  APPBOPRIATIOX. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  to  further  answer  your  question,  we 
are  going  to  be  seriously  retarded  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  TmKHAM.  Have  you  stated  why? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  because  I  have  just  been  asked. 
We  are  having  less  money  than  we  had  last  year,  and  that  necessarilr 
will  mean  the  laying  up  of  some  of  our  best  ships  that  are  equipped. 
that  have  trained  personnel  on  them,  and  when  those  are  laid  off,  it 
is  not  only  the  immediate  delay,  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  it  takes 
several  years  to  put  that  ship  back  in  shape  to  start,  and  training  a 
new  force  of  men,  who  must  not  be  novices,  in  order  to  carry  on  our 
work  at  a  small  unit  cost,  as  well  as  efficiently. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  What  curtailment  is  there  on  the  Atlantic  coast?  I 
notice  this  appropriation  is  reduced  about  $18,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  It  will  mean  the  laying  up  of  our  second  largest 
ship  and  the  entire  abandonment  of  our  wire-drag  work  in  New 
Kngland.  The  New  England  coast  is  dangerous.  Our  work  was 
interrupted  during  the  war,  at  my  request,  because  our  ships  were 
takt^n  over  to  go  into  the  war,  vessels  and  officers.  The  delay  means 
tliat  our  launches  and  our  equipment  are  deteriorating  when  stored. 
In  two  seasons'  work  the  New  England  coast  would  be  wire  dragged 
and  we  would  be  able  to  offer  the  mariner  absolutely  safe  charts, 
Avhich  we  can  not  do  to-dav.  The  laying  up  of  the  steamer  Bache, 
our  second  largest  ship  will  be  made  necessary  on  account  of  this 
curtailment.  As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  the  immediate  or  the  momentary  curtailment  of  our  work, 
but  it  means  putting  a  skeleton  crew  on  a  ship,  costing  perhaps 
$3,000  as  in  the  case  of  the  BacJie,  tying  her  up  at  a  dock,  and  then 
\^^hen  she  is  put  in  commission  again,  repairs  are  obviously  needed. 
We  have  to  start  to  educate  bl  new  set  of  men  and  this  takes  con- 
siderable time.     It  is  expensive,  viewed  from  every  angle. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  You  refer  to  the  serious  damage  done  you  by  reason 
of  this  cut  in  the  Atlantic  coast  appropriations.  I  notice  on  page  318, 
in  the  totals  for  1924,  you  had  $2,167,579,  and  under  your  estimate 
for  1925  you  have  $2,156,100.  Now,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
reduction  in  your  total  estimate  for  the  department. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Only  $11,000. 

INCREASE    IN    WAGE    SCALE    OF   SHIp'S   CREW. 

Colonel  Jones.  But  that  is  not  what  we  asked  the  Budget  for,  you 
understand.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  the  most  serious  kind  of  a 
situation  and  it  involves  a  matter  of  over  $200,000  in  the  payment 
of  our  ship  officers,  not  commissioned  officers,  the  crew  and  petty 
officers.  We  have  to  pay  the  wage  scale  adopted  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  Now,  last  year,  due  to  a  raise  of  $10  to  every  enlistea  man 
on  ships,  we  did  not  have  enough  money,  and  we  had  to  tie  up  three 
of  our  vessels. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  durihg  the  last  year? 

ColonelJoNES.  The  current  year,  1923-24.  Now,  we  have  in- 
cluded in  our  estimate  an  amount  equal  to  the  bonus,  which  has 
heretofore  been  paid  out  of  a  departmental  wpropriation.  If  that 
bonus  is  taken  out  and  not  provided  for  equally  in  a  like  amount  in 
our  estimates,  then  we  have  to  tie  up  five  of  our  ships. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  But,  Colonel,  I  do  not  understand  that  your  bonus 
is  included  in  this  estimate  at  all. 

ColonelJoNES.  It  certainly  is  not  included,  and  that  is  what  I 
want  to  remind  you  of,  sir,  that  if  the  bonus  is  not  provided 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  take  care  of  the  bonus  outside  of  this. 

Colonel  Jones.  Then  that  eliminates  it;  but  I  thought  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  caU  it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  are  just  waiting  on  this  field  classification  now. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  face  a  $90,000  discrepancy,  due  to  the  increased 
pay  of  $10  per  man,  which  we  are  forced  to  meet,  per  month. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  mean  a  deficiency  ? 

S8854— 24 24 
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Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  deficiency,  but  we  have  not  asked 
for  it.  We  have  gone  ahead  and  accepted  the  raise,  which  we  did 
not  have  enough  monev  to  meet,  and  our  ships  are  tied  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Why  ao  you  call  it  a  discrepancy  t 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  a  discrepancy  from  tne  angle  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  meet  this  increase  of  wa^e  for  the  year  1924. 
Call  it  what  you  want  it  is  $90,000  that  we  did  not  have  appro- 
priated to  use,  and  therefore  I  ordered  the  ships  tied  up. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  not  obligated  the  Government  to  thai 
extent  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  showing  you  gentlemen  on  a 
specific  interrogation  that  unless  that  $90,000  is  provided  which  ha> 
been  cut  out,  ttien  we  must  see  during  1925  three  of  bur  very  be<t 
ships  that  are  already  equipped  and  with  which  we  had  planned  u* 
expedite  this  work  tied  up  at  a  dock,  with  a  skeleton  crew. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  knew  about  that  last  year;  that  was  discussetl. 
was  it  not,  in  the  committee  hearings  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  alluded  to  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  intimated  that  you  would  have  to  tie  up  certain 
ships  unless  the  appropriation  was  so  much  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  But  we  got  that  and  since  then  the  wage  has  been 
raised  again. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Who  raised  the  wages  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  Shipping  Board  is  really  the  leader,  and  the:: 
other  bureaus,  the  lighthouses,  fisheries,  and  the  Coast  Survey,  wheij 
they  get  those  figures  through  an  interaepartmental  committee  com- 
posed of  one  officer  from  each  one  of  these  bureaus,  they  get  topether 
and  say  whether  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  meet  the  Shippiic 
Board  wage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  th^re  a  union  among  the  men ! 

Colonel  Jones.  There  is  a  seaman's  union. 

Mr.  Griffin.  To  demand  this  increase  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  did  the  increase  amount  to  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  total  increase  amounts  to  $90,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  mean  specifically  for  the  various  zrades  of  men. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  should  have  to  give  you  a  table.  That  would 
be  ouite  an  intricate  detail  for  me  to  remember. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Was  there  an  increase,  for  instance,  demanded  in 
the  case  of  the  captain  and  commanding  officers  of  ships  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  were  the  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  commissioned  officers  demanded  no  increase ' 

Colonel  Jones.  They  can  not.  They  are  commissioned  just  like 
the  Navy  or  Coast  Guard.  The  petty  officers  and  crews  demande»i 
the  increase. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  demanded  the  increase  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  not  being  able  to  meet  u. 
either  from  lack  of  funds  or  for  any  otner  reason,  we  have  to  tie  m 
our  ships  because  the  crews  won't  work  unless  we  pay  the  the  prevail- 
ing wage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  that  increase  in  the  aggr^ate  in  the  last  vear 
amounted  to  $90,000  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Drake.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  this  meets  the  raise  of  the 
merchant  marine. 
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Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Secretary^  I  used  the  Shipping  Board,  because 
that  is  a  Government  organization  that  we  thinK  of  as  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  there  been  to  raises? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Didn't  we  have  one  last  year? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  another  this  year? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Did  you  impress  these  facts  upon  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  tried  to,  sir. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  NUMBER   OF  SHIPS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  TONNAGE   CARRIED   ON 

COASTAL   WATERS,   1924. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  mind  certain  information  here 
which  I  think  you  might  desire,  and  I  think  perhaps  Colonel  Jones 
can  lay  the  basis  for  it;  that  is,  I  think  something  could  be  inserted  in 
the  record  which  is  illuminating  here,  and  we  could  furnish  the  com- 
mittee the  data,  showing  the  relation  of  these  expenses  to  coastwise 
trade,  the  number  of  vessels  and  the  value  of  shipments  in  various 
points,  which  would  be  very  illuminating  as  showmg  the  basic  cost 
of  this  service  to  the  pubHc,  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  traffic  and 
the  investment  in  the  merchant  marine  and  as  well  in  the  Govern- 
ment fleets,  the  Navy  and  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  this  service  is  really  one  form  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Drake.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  Colonel  Jones  can  furnish  that 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  it. 

Atlantic  coast,  including  Atlantic  coast  and   Gulf  States,   Porto 

Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  approach  to  Panama  Canal: 

Appropriation  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1924 $138,000 

N  umber  of  merchant  vessels  using  waters 18,  505 

Tonnage  (net) 42,090,323 

Pacific  coast,  including  Pacific  coast  States.  Alaska,  Hawaiian  and 

Philippine  Islands,  approach  to  Panama  Canal: 

Appropriation  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1924 314,  300 

Number  of  merchant  vessels  using  waters 15,  039 

Tonnage  (net) _ 27,  102,674 

Only  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  included  herein.  There  are  no 
statistics  available  for  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  trade,  except  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  There  the  number  of  vessels  and  net  tonnage  engaged  in  coast- 
wise trade  was  greater  than  in  foreign  trade,  which  is  probably  true  for  home 
waters  as  well. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  refrained  from  bringing  tables  over  here  to-day,  or 
a  lot  of  illustrations,  because  I  thought  it  might  take  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary time,  but  I  see  the  point  of  Secretary  Drake,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing,  and  in  connection  with  that  let  me  say  that  an  outstand- 
ing element — ^it  is  closely  allied  to  what  the  secretary  has  said — 
in  connection  with  our  work  is  that  it  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  that 
with  this  great  increase  in  shipping,  necessarily  more  nautical  charts 
are  in  demand,  and  therefore  more  accurate  and  closer  surveys  and 
up-to-date  surveys  are  proportionately  needed.  So.  by  an  mvest- 
ment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  it  really  means  millions  of  dollars 
in  protecting  life  and  commerce.    Why  it  is  such  a  small  amount  of 
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money  is  not  furnished,  when  I  see  the  daily  impression  I  get  not 
only  by  contacts  personally  with  the  great  shipping  men,  out  hj 
letters;  when  they  have  got  a  big  ship  that  wants  to  use  a  port  in 
the  gulf  and  we  haven't  had  money  enough  for  10  years  to  go  in  there 
and  see  to  it  that  a  proper  revision  is  made  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  there,  where  sand  and  gravel  are;  and  that  is  only  one  d 
hundreds  of  cases,  whereas  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago  they  never 
thought  of  asking  for  help. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  You  mentioned  something  about  New  York 
Harbor,  and  everything  was  quite  up  to  date.  Were  there  noted  in 
those  charts  anything  in  connection  with  the  Passaic  sewer?  Did 
that  change  the  bottom  of  the  bay  at  all,  so  that  the  Leviathan  went 
aground  tnere? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  keeping  in 
order,  I  might  say,  of  harbors.  That  is  within  the  jurisdiction  '^f 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  When  they  dredge  a  channel  thev 
are  supposed  to  furnish  us  at  once  through  their  division  engineer  a 
copy  01  any  changes,  so  we  can  immediately  place  them  on  a  chan. 
as  in  this  case  the  New  York  Harbor  chaVt.  In  addition  to  that 
we  endeavor  to  place  on  the  chart  a  topogi'aphic  survey;  in  other 
words,  the  new  docks,  and  anything  that  would  appear  to  be  useful 
to  the  navigator  in  approaching  a  city  through  a  narbor.  So  it  i-^ 
evident  that  these  big  harbors  are  subjected  to  development  all  <»f 
the  time,  and  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  my  duty,  as  director  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  to  see  to  it  that  tnat  new  material  is  placed  on  the^** 
charts  immediately,  which  is  done,  but  there  our  function  stops,  an«l 
as  to  our  actually  doing  the  dredging  and  deciding  whether  a  channel 
should  be  30  or  60  feet  wide  or  5  or  40  feet  deep;  that  matter  is  n«>t 
within  the  scope  of  our  jurisdiction  but  within  the  Corps  of  En«:ineer5 
of  the  Army. 

SUPPLIES   AND   MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Shreve,  Referring  a^ain  to  this  appropriation,  under  the 
recapitulation  on  page  297,  Inotice  that  the  amount  of  the  re<lucti<'n 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  appropriation  comes  in  two  items,  first  the  <np- 
plies  and  materials,  and  there  is  a  reduction  there  of  a  considerable 
amount,  $10,000  or  more,  and  the  personal  services  which  does  n<>t 
seem  to  be  affected  materially. 

COAL    AND   GASOLINE. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  will  tell  you  why  that  is  reduced,  because  the 
value  of  coal  and  gasoline — that  item  alone  amounts  to  $4o,^>»*K 
So  you  see,  when  we  have  to  figure,  and  of  course  I  have  already 
anticipated  so  I  won't  be  caught  off  my  guard,  on  tyin^  up  a  ship. 
that  ship  necessarily  does  not  use  the  fuel  as  if  she  was  in  the  field. 
Our  coal  varies  a  great  deal.  You  take  up  here  on  the  coast  of  Xev 
Jersey,  for  example,  we  pay  $7.60  a  ton,  and  down  in  the  Golf,  at 
Port  Arthur,  we  have  pai^  as  high  as  $12.  That  makes  a  CTeas 
difference,  where  a  ship  is  working,  as  to  what  the  amount  of  our 
fuel  bill  is.    That  is  a  b^  difference. 

Mr.  Gbiffik.  What  kind  of  coal  is  that  that  you  get  for  S7.60  f 
Colonel  Jones.  That  is  soft  coal,  bituminous  coaL 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Is  the  class  of  coal  and  fuel  which  you  use  going 
up,  or  has  it  come  down  ? 
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Colonel  Jones.  It  varies.    No,  sir;  it  has  not  come  down. 

Mr.  Shreye.  There  is  another  reduction  in  the  equipment  of 
about  $3,000  or  more.    What  does  that  cover? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  equipment  varies,  because  if  we  do  not  have 
money  enough  sometimes  we  do  not  replenish  instruments  that  get 
damaged  orbroken  in  rough  seas  in  the  ordinary  handling.  That 
also  includes  ship  furniture,  and  necessarily  some  years  we  do  not 
have  to  replenish  or  buy  new  equipment  Uie  same  as  other  years. 
T*hen  it  includes  machinery  that  has  to  do  with  our  permanent  ship's 
equipment.  I  think  I  have  answered  that.  I  saia  that  that  fluc- 
tuated somewhat  according  to  how  much  money  we  had  and  how 
serious  the  demand  was.  If  we  are  cut  while  trying  to  get  along 
ii^ith  certain  equipment,  we  have  to  do  the  best  with  it  until  we  get 
more  money. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  On  your  item  for  the  Paci&c  coast 

BXTPPIiTINO   NAVT   DBPARTMBNT    WITH   CHARTS. 

Colonel  Jones.  Before  we  leave  that,  may  I  state,  to  give  you  an 
idea — and  I  speak  of  it  at  this  moment  because  it  shows  something 
that  has  never  occurred  before — ^we  recently  had  a  request  for  30,000 
charts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  AcKEBHAN.  Was  that  an  unusual  number  for  them  to  demand  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Very,  except  in  war  time.  It  simply  illustrates 
the  demand  for  charts  of  waters  that  heretofore  were  not  used. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  For  what  purpose  did  they  want  this  30,000  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  For  maneuvers  and  ports  for  coaling,  or  repairs 
and  protection  from  storms. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  you  chaise  anything  for  these  charts  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir.  We  are  instructed  to  furnish  the  Navy 
with  all  of  our  charts  that  they  require. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  What  was  the  largest  previous  order  that  had  ever 
been  made  upon  you  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Outside  of  the  war,  I  think  it  was  less  than  20,000 
charts. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  During  the  war,  how  many  at  one  time  did  they 
ask  for. 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  they  asked  for,  I  think,  57,000  charts. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  At  one  tmie  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  that  is  an  order  which  was  spread  over  a 
number  of  months. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  Was  this  30,000  for  immediate  deUvery  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  Was  it  spread  over  anjr  particular  time  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir.  They  wanted  it  by  the  1st  of  December, 
at  30  days'  notice,  and  we  had  it  ready  for  them  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  How  large  were  those  charts — ^full  size  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  vaned.  Most  of  those  charts  are  of  uniform 
size,  like  this  chart  [indicating],  something  about  3  by  4  feet. 

Mr.  Ackebman.  Thirty  thousand  of  that  size  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  There  were  some  small  ones,  which  involved  small 
ports  and  small  areas,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  right 
under  any  law  to  oflFer  any  objection.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
when  we  have  an  order  from  the  Navy,  to  supply  dieir  ships  with  our 
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nautical  charts,  because  we  are  the  only  organization  in  the  United 
States  Government  that  makes  nautical  charts  from  the  b^inning  ti> 
end  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  the  cost  of  those  30,000  charts  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  sell  in  the  open  market  for  75  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  make  them  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  printing,  and  that 
is  what  Congress  specifically  instructs  us  to  do,  to  sell  those  charts 
for  the  cost  of  paper  «md  prmting. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Tiien  that  would  take  $22,500  of  your  money  right 
there  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  another  thing,  that  paper  is  seasoned, 
and  we  keep  paper  away  ahead,  months  ahead,  so  it  is  seasoned  and 
there  is  no  contraction  or  expansion.  That  is  just  as  important  an 
engineering  phase  of  our  chart  making  as  it  is  to  go  into  the  pioneer 
waters  ana  make  accurate  soundings.  So,  therefore,  if  we  do  not 
have  a  laige  supply  of  paper  on  hand  to  meet  all  emei^gencies,  tlut 
is  well  seasoned  beyond  a  aoubt,  we  are  liable  to  get  into  very  senou> 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Shreve.  That  is  a  new  idea,  seasoning  paper. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  watch  that  just  as  carefully  as  we  watch  th^ 
computations  of  our  field  service. 

IMPORTANCX  OF  KEEPING  TOPOORAPHT  ON  CHABT8  UP  TO  DATS. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  Are  you  ready  now  to  proceed  with  the  Pacific  item* 
Colonel  Jones.  In  a  moment,  sir.  I  just  refer  to  that  because  th^t 
is  in  keeping  with  the  demand  of  the  merchant  marine.  We  want 
more  charts;  we  want  these  charts  brought  up  to  date.  Now,  yo\i 
take  our  chart  making  in  the  earlier  days,  when  nobody  was  in  a  hum. 
when  the  shipping  was  small,  when  the  vessels  were  small,  they  mad^ 
an  elaborate  engraved  chart  with  all  sorts  of  detailed  topoeraphT.  all 
the  detailed  cultures.  We  are  eliminating  that.  We  are  ^iminatiiu: 
copper-plate  printing.  Why?  Because  new  methods  are  cheaper. 
just  as  satisfactory,  and  quicker. 

But  here  is  the  noint  I  want  to  brin^  out :  You  take  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Grand  Manan  Channel,  northeast  coast  of  Maine,  down  to 
Port  Arthur  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  we  have  not  kept  our  shore  topog- 
raphy up  to  date.     We  do  not  do  topography  of  tne  country,  ejccept 
along  the  shore  for  the  benefit  of  the  navigator.     For  instance,  a 
navigator  coming  into  a  port,  when  a  fog  prevails,  looks  for  some 
object  on  land  that  he  can  identify  on  our  chart — a  church  steeple,  * 
dock,  if  he  can  see  it,  a  woods,  a  waterfall,  or  things  of  that  s<hi. 
Therefore,  it  is  just  as  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  be  of  real  value  i«» 
the  mariner  in  furnishing  an  up-to-date  chart  to  place  our  topography 
that  part  that  is  essential  to  making  a  nautical  cnart  100  per  cent  eiti- 
cient,  on  the  chart.     Due  to  the  pressure  and  the  increase  m  demand— 
appropriations  have  not  increased  proportionately — ^we  have  had  v* 
postpone  that  revision  work,  and  we  are  having  many  complaint? 
for  tnis  reason,  where  a  mariner  gets  into  a  port  and  finds  that  a  bie 
building  is  torn  down  or  a  new  building  erected,  and  he  loolra  on  tht 
chart  and  finds  the  reverse,  it  is  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  to  date  our  charts  or  our  Coast  Pilots,  which  furnish  the 
mariner  additional  information  not  susceptible  of  being  shown  on 
the  charts. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  You  can  not  hope  to  follow  the  agility  of  the 
American  builders  can  you  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  In  a  measure  we  must^  sir,  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
charts  up  to  date  with  respect  to  important  information  just  like 
^ew  York  Harbor.  They  have  docks  that  are  built  and  those  new 
>uildings  at  the  approach — I  do  not  mean  we  are  putting  every 
>uilding  on  Manhattan  Island  on  the  chart — but  the  outstanding 
eatures  have  to  be  put  on  a  nautical  chart  because  they  are  essential 

0  the  safety  of  a  ship.  I  argue  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  keep 
hose  up  to  date  as  to  keep  an  entrance  to  a  river  where  the  channels 
ill  up  properly  marked  and  up  to  date. 

I  emphasize  those  thines  because  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with 
*/Oininerce  and  you  should  know  it  because  I  am  chained  with 
seeping  Confess  fully  advised  of  the  situation.  That  is  due  from 
kn  organization  that  has  the  confidence  of  the  counrty.  That  is 
>ecause  they  believe  that  what  we  furnish  is  well  for  a  mariner  to 
lave  and  secondly  and  very  important  is  that  the  few  thousand 
lollars  that  we  spend  so  greatly  facilitates  the  movement  of  many 
nillions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  development  and  the  maintenance 
)f  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  we  are  not 
\eeping  pace  with  the  needs  of  our  merchant  marine  and  I  therefore 
'eel  that  if  I  simply  accepted  these  cuts  without  letting  you  know 
:.he  effect  they  are  going  to  have  on  our  work  I  would  not  be  doing 
ny  f uU  duty. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Colonel,  what  would  you  consider  keeping  your 
charts  up  to  date,  issuing  charts  at  intervals  of  what  perioas  oi  tmie  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  that  is  susceptible  to  much  analysis.  For 
example,  there  are  some  river  approaches  that  have  greater  troubles 
ahan  others.  For  instance,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  should  have 
in vestisation  every  4  or  5  years ;  the  mouths  of  some  oi  these  smaller 
•ivers  wiat  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  perhaps  every  10  years. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  When  was  the  Mississippi  mvestigated? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  are  doing  it  now,  sir;  but  previous  to  our  recent 
resurvey,  which  covered  several  years,  parts  of  that  had  not  been 
done  for  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  to  have  a  perfect  organization,  you  want 
*eally  to  keep  up  to  date  in  your  observations  of  landmarks  as  well 
is  soundings. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  because,  Mr.  Griffin,  without  this  our 
lautical  chart  is  incomplete. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  know,  and  you  do  that,  generally  speaking? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  do  it  where  we  can.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
lydrographic  party  either  on  a  big  ship  or  on  inshore  work  utilizing 

1  small  launcn.  Those  commanaing  officers  have  specific  instruc- 
Aous  to  bring  that  local  topography,  which  affects  our  nautical  chart, 
ip  to  date. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  there  not  any  way  in  which  you  can  coordinate 
rour  duties  and  researches  with  some  of  the  other  departments, 
$ay  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  so  as  to  learn  what  changes  there  are  on 
and  in  the  natiure  of  landmarks  ? 
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LACK  OF  COOPERATION  BT  WAR  AND  NAYT  DBPARTMSNTS — USE  OF  BBA     AWD  Al£- 

PLANES  IN   TOPOGRAPHY   WORK. 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  respect.  The  Lighthouse  helps 
us  in  other  ways,  hut  they  in  the  lighthouse  have  not  the  men  who 
are  skilled  in  the  technical  phases  of  what  is  useful  to  a  nautica. 
chart  from  a  civil  engineer's  standpoint,  and  also  the  standpoint  of 
an  experienced  seaman  and  navigator.  They  do  help  us  on  other 
matters,  and  are  always  willing;  there  is  no  hureau  that  helps  u> 
and  cooperates  with  us  more  than  the  Lighthouse  Bureau.  But  the 
point  is,  and  right  in  line  with  your  query,  I  have  done  mv  best  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service.  1  do  no: 
put  the  blame  entirely  on  them,  because  I  do  not  know  hew  much 
money  they  actually  have  to  assist  them,  but  if  we  could  be  provided 
with  planes  from  the  Army — I  do  not  mean  hurriedly,  but  madesUy'— 
and  seaplanes  of  the  Navy,  we  could  do  this  work  m  much  less  time 
and  cost. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not 
have  that  cooperation. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  These  men  indulge  in  ^^joj*^  flights  and  so-called 
practice  flights,  and  they  are  presumably  training  observers,  militan 
and  naval  observers,  to  observe  those  very  thmgs  you  want  as  » 
practical  addition  to  your  charts.  Now,  why  would  it  not  be  possihif 
to  cooperate  with  the  Army  and  Navy  and  urge  them  to  have  the:r 
flying  men  or  their  observers  on  their  au-planes  take  note  of  the  thin^ 
that  you  reaJly  want  ?  They  could  fly  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  tfi'* 
coast  of  Florida,  with  stops,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  rept>r. 
all  the  information  you  require. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  do  cooperate  with  them,  but  they  do  nt»t 
always  cooperate  with  us. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  do  it  in  the  case  of  war.  It  isamighty  giH^i 
training  for  them,  it  seems. 

Now,  for  instamce,  they  have  what  they  call  war  games  and  Xav} 
games,  and  officers  get  together  and  formulate  war  problems,  and  they 
play  the  game  like  men  play  a  game  of  chess.  The  fleet  goes  u> 
Panama  and  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  up  and  down  the  (M)a5t.<>. 
They  have  a  large  supply  of  airplanes  and  observation  balli>on*i  m 
their  equipment.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  might  very  well 
use  all  of  this  as  a  part  of  their  game,  and  if  they  want  to  play  at  wac 
let  their  play  also  mclude  someUiing  that  is  of  practical  service  to  ti.t* 
country. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  and  Navy  could  be  & 
^eat  asset  to  the  Coast  Survey  in  not  only  helping  us  to  do  new  work. 
out  primarily  in  our  revision  work,  thereby  bnngmg  our  charts  up  to 
date  in  a  very  short  time  and  at  a  very  small  cost. 

We  have  to  do  all  this  thing  on  land.  It  takes  years  to  do  this 
revision  work,  when  we  have  proven  by  the  little  help  that  hi5 
already  been  afforded  us  that  these  photographs  that  are  founded  od 
our  controls  are  very  helpful,  and  I  feel,  and  must  state,  that  theit 
was  never  a  greater  evidence  of  what  two  other  departments  could 
do  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  if  there  was  some  fixed  poUcy 
whereby  we  could  utilize,  not  extravagantly,  but  moderately,  a  cer> 
tain  number  of  planes  to  carry  out  a  prc^am  over  three  of  four  t^r 
five  years  in  this  revision  work. 
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Mr.  GsiFFiN.  Mr.  Qiairman^  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  valuable 
suggestion  that  has  been  brought  out  here  at  this  point;  and  it  might 
be  well  if  you  would  cooperate  with  the  other  committees  having  to 
do  with  the  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  urge  mat 
something  be  put  m  the  bill  so  as  to  provide  for  tnis  coormnation 
between  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  when  their  service 
can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Shbevb.  That  is  a  very  wise  suggestion. 

Mr.  AcKBBMAN.  You  have  not  in  the  past  made  any  formal 
demand,  any  written  demand,  upon  these  departments  for  this 
assistance,  have  you  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Coi^ressman,  we  have  not  made  any  demand. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Well,  request,  then  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  a  number  of  times,  and  we  have 
been  promised,  and  it  does  not  materialize.  Now,  of  course,  I  do 
not  attempt  to  tell  any  department  they  should  do  this,  that,  or 
the  other  tning. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  It  was  not  with  that  intention  that  I  used  the 
word  ''demand."     Have  you  made  the  request? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  tried  to  get  that  advantage  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  which  includes  speed,  and  of  course,  which  has 
accxu'acy,  or  we  would  not  use  it.  With  the  use  of  seaplanes  and 
the  Army  planes  we  could  bring  our  charts  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Shreve.  If  this  system  of  cooperation  prevailed  along  the 
lines  that  you  have  suggested  I  wish  you  woula  tell  me  about  how 
much  money  would  be  saved  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  that 
combination. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  can  say,  using  the  specific  example  of  the  revising 
of  our  coast  topography  in  connection  with  our  nautical  charts,  1 
should  say  by  tne  proper  adapting  to  this  work  of  the  Army  planes 
that  we  would  save  from  $160,000  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  A  year? 

Colonel  Jones.  To  do  the  work,  that  specific  piece  of  work;  and  all 
the  rest  proportionately. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  the  work  would  be  necessarily  hastened  1 

Colonel  Jones.  It  would  be  hastened  by  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  be  considered  by 
the  committee  in  connection  with  the  two  proposals,  one  for  the 
Government  reorganization  and  the  other  in  connection  with  the 
coordination  of  departmental  activities  now  going  on  with  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Through  these  two  efforts  it 
seems  to  me  perhaps  that  would  be  the  best  possible  avenue  of 
approach  to  bring  this  about,  and  those  things  are  already  imder 
consideration,  in  me  case  of  the  coordination  now  going  on. 

Mr.  TiNKBAM.  May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you 
write  to  the  conunittee  on  coordination  and  the  Bureau  oi  the  Buaget 
a  letter  embodying  this  testimony? 

Mr.  Drake.  1  snould  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  and  at  this  time  I 
would  like  also  to  say  that  in  many  other  matters  relating  to  the 
department's  activities  we  are  in  touch  with  the  coordinators' . 
office,  and  are  endeavoring  in  every  possibly  way  to  assist  them 
in  bringing  about  a  coordmation  and  a  resulting  saving  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  that  about. 
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Mr.  TiXKHAM.  You  will  communicate  the  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Drake.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Colonel  Jones.  So,  in  leaving  this  part  of  the  estimate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  say  that  we  are  working  with  a  some^wrhat  meagf r 
appropriation  to  do  the  more  essential  thmgs  and  are  not  doing  &li 
tne  things  which  are  necessarily  important,  and  please  bear  in  mind 
that  in  addition  to  the  At^ntic  coast  and  the  Gulf  that  we  have 
Porto  Rico  and  now  the  Virgin  Islands,  of  which  the  Navy  has  asked 
us  to  make  a  survey. 

We  are  requested,  very  often  to  do  work  in  harbors  and  approaches 
to  harbors  for  the  Navy  Department,  and  we  always  comply  because 
we  always  feel  that  is  the  wish  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  any  specific  appropriation  in  this  estimate 
for  the  coming  year  covering  Porto  Rico  and  the  Vij^in  Islands  i 

Colonel  Jokes.  That  is  included  in  the  Atlantic  coast;  yes,  sir. 

INSUFITCIXNCT   OF  CITBBXNT  APPROPBIATION. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Before  we  leave  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  quest i<'n 
as  to  the  disposition  of  last  year's  appropriation.  Last  year  your 
appropriation  was  $138,000.     Have  you  used  it  all? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  vessel  tied  up  for  lack  of  funit. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  have  used  all  your  appropriation  of  S138.00(H 

Colonel  Jones.  You  mean  for  1924? 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  used  every  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  By  using  it  I  mean  either  having  spent  it  or  com- 
mitments having  oeen  made  for  the  expenditure  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  there  will  be  nothing  to  carry  over  for  the  next 
year? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  have  you  stated  fully  in  what  particulars  your 
plans  for  work  for  the  year  1924  have  been  diminished  or  impaired  f 

Colonel  Jones.  With  the  estimate  of  $120,000  it  will  mean  thi< 
program 

Mr.  Griffin  (interposing).  No;  I  mean  on  the  S  138,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  all  your  plans  been  carried  out  with  that 
$138,000? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  In  what  respect  are  you  short? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  had  to  curtail  for  two  reasons:  One 
is  the  lack  of  repair  money  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  8hq)'> 
officers  and  men  the  standard  wage. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Well,  if  that  were  so  last  year,  or  I  mean  for  the 
current  year,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  true  to  a  greater  extent  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  will  be  much  worse,  because,  according  to  thL< 
estimate,  we  have  less  money  than  1924. 
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SURVEYS   OF   PACIFIC   COAST. 

!Mr.  Griffin.  Now,  then,  turn  to  that  Pacific  coast  item — 

For  surveys  and  necessary  resurveys  of  Pacific  coast  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

I  take  it,  as  I  remember,  that  includes  the  PhiUppine  Islands  and 
Ha^^aii? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  and  Guam;  all  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska. 

REDUCTIONS    IN    ESTIMATES   FOR   SUPPLIES   AND   MATERIALS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  you  have  a  consid- 
erable reduction  there,  ana  I  observe  the  reduction  comes  largely  in 
the  matter  of  supplies  and  materials.  What  does  that  pertain  to — 
coal  and  oil  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  coal  and  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast,  fleet  expenses, 
including  gasoline,  amounted  to  $109,300.  The  oil  is  the  greatest 
factor,  amounting  to  $60,000  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Shreve.  There  is  quite  a  saving  on  the  transportation  of  things. 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  all  a  saving  because  we  are  forced  to  cut  our 

E* '  3ms  to  the  amount  of  cloth  we  have,  and  necessarily  when  we 
e  to  tie  up  ships  that  fuel  and  other  materials  will  not  be  bought, 
efore,  they  snow  in  this  recapitulation  at  a  considerable  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  item  of  repairs  is  reduced  to  $16,000  and  equip- 
ment is  something  over  $20,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  it  is  all  embodied  exactly  in  the  point  I  have 
just  made,  that  if  we  are  told  to  tie  up  our  vessels  we  will  not  need 
these  supplies  or  equipment  or  materials  that  we  would  need  if  those 
ships  were  in  the  service. 

INSULAR   POSSESSIONS,  SURVEYS. 

Now,  about  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very 
important  phase  of  our  work.  For  example,  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  we  are  compelled  to  take  out  of  this  appropriation,  whether 
we  want  to  or  not,  $75,000.  Unfortunately,  as  I  view  it,  we  have  an 
agreement  with  the  insular  government  that  has  not  only  drained 
our  Pacific  coast  appropriation  more  than  the  total  amount  warrants 
but  we  are  compelled  to  put  one  of  our  lai^est  ships  there,  with  the 
result — and  this  is  some  consolation — that  the  first  survey  of  the 
Philipmnes  is  neaily  80  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Why  are  you  compelled  to  do  that  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  An  agreement  by  this  Government,  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  insular  government,  that  we  should  contribute  that 
much  share  in  carrying  on  the  hydrographic  work.  That  was  done  in 
1899. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  right  there  the  citation  of 
that  agreement  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 
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Treasurt  Department, 
Office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Subvkt, 

Washington,  D,  C,  June  17,  1901, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
surveys  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  ask  your  approval  of  it  and  your  author- 
ity to  submit  it  to  the  Philippine  Commission  through  Dr.  George  R.  PutnAin. 
Assistant,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  coast  and 
geodetic  survey  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Respectfully, 

O.  H.  TiTTMANN,  Superintendent. 


suggested    distribution    of    expenses    of    coast    and    QBODBTIC    BUHVgfB   T% 

THE    PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  provide  as  follows: 

1.  To  pay  the  salaries  of  at  least  15  members  of  its  regular  field  corps,  to  be 
detailed  for  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  of  these  officers  to  be  de^ix- 
nated  director  of  coast  surveys,  Philippine  Islands,  will  have  charge  of  this  wixt 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  sune* 
at  Washington.  He  shall,  however,  report  to  the  head  of  the  insular  govemmect 
so  far  as  concerns  the  expenditure  of  funds  furnished  by  that  government,  aa^ 
his  assignment  to  duty  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  insular  govemmer;t 

2.  To  furnish  sufficient  instrumental  outfit,  record  books,  blank  forms,  and 
other  equipment  to  inaugurate  the  work  of  the  survey  in  the  islanda. 

3.  To  maintain  at  least  one  of  it-s  larger  surveying  vessels  in  the  Philippixie 
Islands  and  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  this  ve&sel. 

4.  To  pay  the  salary  of  one  expert  draftsman  to  have  charge  of  the  draftinc 
work  of  the  survey  at  Manila,  one  expert  computer  to  have  charge  of  the  conr 
puting  work,  one  nautical  expert  to  have  charge  of  the  compilation  of  the  fardr^ 
graphic  information,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  in  charge  at  Manila. 

5.  To  make  the  final  revision  and  publication  of  the  work  at  Washington. 
This  will  include  revision  of  the  field  results  in  the  computing,  tidal,  hydr.»- 
graphic,  and  drawing  divisions  and  the  publication  of  final  charts,  Coii«t  PiJot<, 
Notices  to  Mariners,  and  geodetic  results. 

The  Philippine  insular  government  to  provide  as  follows: 

1.  To  pav  the  field  and  office  expenses  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  in  tb^ 
Philippine  Islands,  as  far  as  they  are  not  included  in  the  above. 

2.  To  provide  and  maintain  three  small  steam  vessels  for  survey  work,  ani 
such  launches,  sail  boats,  and  pulling  boats  as  may  be  needed. 

3.  To  pay  for  additional  instrumental  outfit,  stationery,  printing,  etc.»  as  nuj 
be  needed. 

4.  To  pay  for  preliminary  publication  of  work,  and  furnish  office  acconun'xla* 
tions  at  Manila. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COAST  AND  GBODBTIC  SURVEY  IN   THE  PHIUPPINB    ISULND^--* 

PROPOSED    PLAN    OF    WORK. 

1.  Local  and  harbor  surveys,  hydrographic  and  topographic  at  importaat 
ports  of  the  islands;  work  to  be  so  carried  out  and  marked  that  these  local  survers 
may  eventually  be  connected  together. 

2.  The  determination  of  geographical  positions  by  astronomical  methoi^ 
(longitude  by  telegraph  where  possible,  to  be  used  as  control  points  for  the  coasi 
and  other  surveys).  Such  pomts  to  be  distributed  at  fairly  uniform  interrals 
throughout  the  islands.  Meridian  lines  to  be  established  and  marked  on  the 
ground  in  connection  with  this  work,  and  the  magnetic  variation  to  be  defer- 
mined  on  these  meridian  lines.  At  certain  of  these  stations  the  variation  to  W 
redetermined  aiter  a  number  of  years  to  obtain  the  annual  change  in  the  vanation 

3.  The  hydrographic  survey  of  important  channels  and  approaches  among  Use 
islands. 

4.  Later,  when  the  conditions  permit,  the  extension  of  a  triangulation  through- 
out the  islands,  connecting  the  astronomical  stations,  and  furnishing  oontro! 
points  not  only  for  the  coast  surveys,  but  incidentally  for  interior  surveys.  Ai3L> 
the  extension  of  the  coast  surveys  to  include  all  the  coasts  of  the  islanda  and  the 
hydrography  of  the  adjacent  waters. 
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5.  In  connection  with  the  hydrographic  work,  the  making  of  tidal  observa- 
tions at  important  points  among  the  islands  to  furnish  data  necessary  for  the 
[^liartSy  and  to  form  the  basis  for  the  predictions  of  the  tides  to  be  made  in  the 
tidal  division  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  office  in  Washington.  Obser- 
vations of  currents  to  be  included,  as  required  in  a  complete  hydrographic  survey. 

6.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  hydrographic  and  geographic  informa- 
tion valuable  to  navigation  among  the  Philippines.  The  compilation  from  all 
available  data  of  complete  coast  pilots  and  sading  directions  for  the  islands,  to 
t>e  issued  in  sections,  convenient  for  revision  and  reference. 

7.  The  publication  in  Manila,  so  as  to  give  early  publicity  to  valuable  infor- 
mation obtained,  of  advance  editions  of  the  charts,  of  Coast  Pilots,  of  Notices  to 
Mariners,  and  such  other  publications  relating  to  the  geography  or  hydrography 
of  the  archipelago  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the  survey. 

8.  The  publication  at  Washington  of  the  revised  and  final  editions  of  the 
cliarts.  Coast  Pilots,  Notices  to  Mariners,  and  other  publications  mentioned  in 
7,  or  such  of  them  as  require  further  publication. 

9.  Pending  the  extension  of  systematic  surveys  throughout  the  archipelago, 
the  compilation  of  all  existing  information,  utilizing  the  Spanish  and  English 
MTork,  the  reconnaissance,  and  surveys  made  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Xavy,  the  harbor  Improvement  surveys  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and  such  other 
data  as  may  be  available. 

TRAVEL   EXPENSES   OF   0FFICEB8. 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  there  is  another  phase  of  this  drain,  as  I 
term  it,  that  you  should  know  about.  Up  to  the  past  year  we  have 
been  able  to  provide  transportation  for  our  officers  on  a  transport  for 
approximately  $45  a  trip  to  the  Philippines.  Due  to  the  arawing 
oflTor  taking  off  of  these  transports  plymg  between  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States,  we  have  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  our 
officers,  instead  of  $45  a  person,  $375;  and  so  our  estimate  on  travel 
alone  is  increased  from  a  very  modest  amount  to  $8,200. 

So  you  see  we  are  compelled  to  meet  certain  conditions,  notwith- 
standing it  is  none  of  our  fault,  and  there  is  no  provision  being  made 
for  the  situations  that  arise  through  no  fault  of  ours. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  did  not  catch  the  reason  you  gave  for  the  increase 
in  transportation  costs. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  increase  in  cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Armj  transports  heretofore  have  taken  our  officers  to  and  from  the 
Philippines  and  we  can  no  longer  send  them  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffin.  They  used  to  do  it  for  $45  you  say,  and  now  they 
charge  $375  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  they  are  regular  liners,  regular  ships  that 
are  going  there  because  the  transports  can  not  carry  them.  They 
only  have  one  transport  go  out  occasionally  where  they  used  to  have 
a  niunber. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  transports  have  been  taken  out  of  the  service. 

Colonel  Jones.  So  we  have  to  pay  a  thousand  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  has  become  of  those  Army  transports;  are  they 
taken  out  of  the  service  entirely  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  don't  know,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  disposition 
thev  have  made  of  them;  I  only  know  that  they  are  of!  of  those  routes 
and  we  have  been  notified  that  they  can  not  provide  any  room  for 
our  officers  because  they  only  have  an  occasional  transport  making 
the  trip  and  they  need  the  space  for  their  own  officers. 

Mr.  Shreve.  They  were  taken  oflF,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  economy, 

Colonel  Jones.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  situation;  I  am  simply 
illustrating  where  we  are  loaded  with  a  very  great  increase.  Now, 
the  question  of  our  west  coast  work. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Pardon  me,  but  before  we  leave  that  matter,  whi* 
does  your  transportation  bill  amount  to  a  year  between  the  Unit^. 
States  and  the  Philippines  1 

Colonel  Jones.  It  will  amoimt  to  $8,200. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Under  the  new  rates  or  under  the  old  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  last  year  was  $7,000  in  round  figures.  Wi* . 
the  increase  it  will  be  over  $15,000.     Does  that  answer  your  questii*-. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Yes.  In  the  recipulation  on  page  299  it  appear 
your  travel  expenses  were  $14,500  for  1924. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  At  least  that  is  what  is  allowed,  and  this  vear  v-- 
are  asking  for  $15,2S4  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  an  increase  of  only  a  little  over  a  thous&r< . 
dollars. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  right  now,  sir,  in  our  appp- 
priation.  The  transports  have  been  out  of  commission  since  19 J  i 
Only  this  year  we  happened  to  have,  due  to  conditions  which  ar- 
necessarily  variable,  we  nave  had  one  or  two  more  officers  necessanh 
to  bring  home  because  they  had  stayed  over  a  little  longer  th-i 
originally  intended. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Your  allowance  for  traveling  for  1923  is  $14,7S4..*7 

Colonel  Jones.  I  said  this  began  last  year,  sir.  You  see  I  a- 
talking  now  of  not  only  what  we  nave  to  look  forward  to 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  was  your  allowance  for  1923.  The  transp^r.- 
had  not  stopped  running  then,  had  they? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes;  they  started  a  year  ago  last  July  to  liruv 
them  oflf. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Prior  to  that  then  your  traveling  expense  is  ab  ■ 
$7,000  owing  to  that  assistance  through  the  transport  service  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

SURVEYS   OF   ALASKAN    WATERS. 

Referring  to  the  Pacific  coast,  field  expenses,  I  spoke  about  t! 
wire-drag  work  and  what  a  wonderful  success  it  is  and  now  permam:/ 
it  is;  but  when  we  look  at  that  permanency  we  are  reminded,  furth*- 
that  the  demand  for  additional  wire  drag  as  well  as  our  off-sh*  -- 
hydrography  is  greater  than  ever,  and  that  is  caused  by  two  or  thr-** 
reasons. 

For  instance,  the  Navy  has  made  urgent  requests  of  us  over  % 
period  of  several  years  to  do  work  that  is  going  to  take  several  seas*''*.^ 
of  one  of  our  best  vessels.  We  began  that  tnis  summer,  and  it  hr.- 
been  our  wish  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  western  Alaska.  But  that  - 
not  all.  We  must  consider  the  discovery  of  coal  and  oil  fields,  ar.  i 
the  very  outstanding  desire  and  interest  of  companies  that  have  K^^r. 
organized  to  build  pulp  mills,  and  where  these  pulp  mills  are  desir- : 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  water  power  there,  which  porpose<l  >!'^ 
they  have  carefully  selected  in  most  every  case,  but  they  are  useles-* 
because  there  are  no  surveys  of  the  immediate  environment:  in  oth^r 
words,  they  can  not  build  docks  because  they  can  not  get  matenal 
in  there  unless  they  buy  a  ship  and  take  the  risk.  Conunercial  sh:r> 
will  not  carry  freight  into  any  of  those  ports  on  account  of  not  be:n: 
able  to  secure  insurance.     In  other  words,  unless  we  furnish  them  & 
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nautical  chart  carrying  assurance  of  security  with  them  they  wiD  not 
go  in.  My  point  is  the  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  not  only 
means  more  rapid  development  of  Alaska's  resoxirces  that  are  needed 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  pulp,  but  the  return  to  the  country 
would  be  away  up  in  the  millions. 

EFFICIENCY    OF   SHIPS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Now,  I  do  not  for  a  minute  want  to  convey  the  idea — ^because  I 
do  not  think  so — that  we  must  rush  into  Alaska  and  jump  all  over 
that  great  big  area,  all  waterways,  and  survey  it  at  once;  and  I  do 
realize  that  Confess  has  provided  the  most  perfect  equipment  we 
have  ever  had.  nj  way  ot  supplementing  that  observation  of  mine, 
we  have  advanced  nearly  20  years  in  the  first  surveys  of  Alaska's 
important  waterways.  Why  is  that?  Because  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  they  have  seen  fit  to  provide  us  with  the  most  modem  ships 
we  have  ever  had  in  108  years  of  existence. 

Why  are  these  ships  efficient?  Because  they  are  built  the  right 
size,  they  are  neither  too  small  nor  too  cumbersome;  and  we  know 
from  years  of  experience  that  1,000-ton  ship  is  the  economical 
vessel  to-day  to  do  general  hydrographic  work. 

But  that  is  not  all.  These  ships  carry  a  sufiScient  amount  of  fuel 
and  supplies  to  keep  them  on  their  work  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
without  any  interruption.  Their  upper  works  are  very  strong. 
They  carry  several  large  sea-going  launches*  We  have  not  had  ves- 
sels that  have  been  able  to  do  that  before.  When  they  go  out  on  field 
work  thev  are  able  to  carry  out  the  shore  work,  too,  and  it  is  not  the 
mother  ship  alone  that  does  the  work;  they  are  able  to  send  out  from 
the  mother  ship  three  or  four  or  even  five  parties,  joining  up  these 
surveys  that  are  efficiently  done  because  they  are  permanently  done, 
and  there  is  alone  five  times  the  work  accomplished  that  would  be 
accomplished  of  we  simply  had  an  insecure  vessel  which,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  enumerated,  could  not  fulfill  the  mission  that  these 
ships  fulfill. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  refer  to  the  mine  sweepers  that  you  had  last 
year  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bird  type  mine  sweeper.  It  was  lucky 
in  the  first  place,  that  those  ships  were  available,  and,  secondly,  that 
Congress  saw  the  psychological  moment. 

ifr.  Shreve.  Do  you  remember  that  I  t6[d  you  where  they  were  ? 

Colonel  Jones,  les;  and  I  appreciate  what  you  did,  aiid  also 
what  the  other  gentlemen  of  Congress  have  done. 

Those  ships  are  worth  a  half  a  million  dollars.  They  are  wonder- 
fully made.  They  happened  to  be  just  exactly  what  we  needed, 
high  and  dry  bows,  very  safe  against  accident,  or  any  reasonable 
accident;  and  they  were  so  well  fitted  for  our  work  that  it  only 
took  $37,500  each  to  remodel  them  so  we  could  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  more  officers  and  men.  They  were  utilized  purelv  for 
navigational  puiposes.  We  utilize  them  as  working  ships  24  hours 
in  the  day. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  the  Navy  Department  any  more  of  them  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  consider  them  not  only  highly 
efficient  vessels  as  individuals,  but  we  have  made  a  great  leap  over  a 
gap  that  does,  to  my  mind,  show  the  end  of  the  more  important 
service  in  Alaska. 
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Here  is  the  picture.  If  we  take  any  one  ci  these  ships  and  tie  i: 
up  to  a  dock,  this  fine  equipment  anci  finely  trained  personnel  vi. 
be  discharged  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  number  of  years,  even  if  v> 
might  have  the  money  later,  to  recover,  both  from  the  angle  of  pottizc: 
that  ship  back  in  commission  and  the  more  serious  angle*  thai  perhaps 
a  new  commanding  ofiicer  may  be  sent  out  to  complete  a  work.  t!.t- 
accomplishment  oi  which  we  look  to  a  certain  conmianding  office: 
to  finish. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know  w... ' 
your  money  is  being  appropriated  for,  and  it  if  is  useless  or  unn*^  - 
essary  I  am  in  favor  of  postponing  any  proposed  appropnation:  K'l: 
here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out.  vTe  spend  SI  now  wb*^ 
we  should  spend  $2,  and  will  spend  $5  later  to  recover  fn»r.. 
the  saving  that  we  make  bv  not  spending  that  second  dollar;  an: 
supplementing  that,  which  1  think  nas  great  bearing,  we  are  on  i.v 
road  now  to  a  more  early  completion  of  work  that  seven  or  ♦*u:r:t 
years  ago  I  felt  very  dubious  about,  because  we  had  nothing  Kv.: 
old,  broken  down  ships,  which  have  been  replaced  by  a  wondtr... 
outfit. 

We  have  in  the  west  coast  service  the  Pioneer,  the  Diiicffr*r*^ 
the  SurveyoTy  and  now  the  Ghiide  is  out  there  to  be  attachcnl  to  U  - 
same  fleet.  They  are  all  oil  burners.  They  are  all  about  a  thousm: : 
ton  ships,  they  are  all  the  most  modem  that  human  beings  kn«>v 
about.  The  big  fact  is  that  by  maintaining  those  ships  in  operat}*'-. 
1 1  months  of  the  year  we  are  advancing  each  vear,  compared  to  cm- 
progress  in  the  years  gone  by,  some  years  ahead  of  any  program 
and  we  are  meeting,  in  the  way  such  as  we  never  expected,  at  \en>\ 
in  a  measure,  the  request  from  the  great  Northwest  for  the  deveK)p- 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  up  there  that  are  needed  not  onlv  :d 
Alaska  but  also  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shkeve.  That  is  a  very  gratifying  report  of  your  activities  II 
the  Pacific. 

CURTAILMENT  OF  WORK  DUE  TO   REDUCED   E8TIMATS8  FOK  IfiSS. 

Colonel  Jones.  Now,  you  asked  me  some  time  ago  what  would 
happen  under  this  appropriation.    I  would  like  to  tell  you,  please. 

As  the  appropriation  stands  this  moment,  all  our  ships,  bamii? 
the  Paihfinaer  in  the  Phihppines,  must  be  tied  up  for  a  p^iod.  If 
there  is  any  further  reduction  the  Pioneer  must  be  tied  up  for  12 
months,  ^e  has  been  selected  due  to  the  fact  that  she  carried  oz 
the  work  last  year  to  complete  this  very  lugent  request  of  the  Navy 
in  the  making  of  this  new  chart  of  a  certain  section  of  western  AlasbL 

The  wire-drag  work,  as  I  have  indicated  to  you,  has  been  wonder- 
fully  successful,  and  made  that  work  through  the  main  channel  t»f 
Alaska  permanent.  But  let  me  show  you  tnat  as  soon  as  vou  ges 
off  the  main  channel  into  these  many  branching  channels  or  Larbois. 
you  find  additional  wire-drag  work  equally  necessary  to  protect  the 
vessels  which  daily  traverse  those  waters.  When  we  ao  that  ve 
never  go  back  there  because  those  rocky,  bold  formations  are  juf^ 
as  permanent  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

oo  I  want  to  speak  good  words  as  well  as  state  what  mig^t  be 
interpreted  as  the  bad  side.  There  is  not  any  bad  side  to  it.  We 
are  doing  wond^uUy  well.    I  am  not  discouraged  or  despondent 
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tbout  this;  but  I  just  want  ^ou  gentl^oaem  to  understand  what  is 
jxvolved)  feeling  it  my  obtigation  and  my  duty  to  tell  ^ou  what  our 
)roblem  is  and  then  whatever  you  decide  to  do  I  am  going  to  do  the 
>e8t  I  can  with  it. 

Mr.  Shbeys.  You  always  have  done  so. 

Colonel  Jones*  Well,  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

VALUE  OF  SUBVETS  TO  COMICBBCE. 

That  is  the  story,  and  where  we  used  to  get  eight,  or  nine  years  ago, 
me  or  two  letters  from  Alaska  we  are  getting  literally  himdreds  ot 
ixem  and  they  are  not  visions.  For  instance,  tjie  other  day  several 
gentlemen  came  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  see  me.  I  had  never  met 
iiem  before.  They  showed  me  that  thev  had  organized  a  company 
nvolving  a  great  deiJ  of  money,  that  wey  had  oeen  first  to  other 
iepartments  of  the  Government,  departments  that  have  charge  of  tiie 
brest  reserves,  and  that  they  had  gone  through  the  proper  and  legal 
course  to  buy  the  stumpaee.  They  want  to  erect  a  big  pulj)  mill  and 
iiey  must  have  a  big  docK.  There  is  not  a  vessel  in  America  suited 
or  the  purpose  that  will  go  into  that  big  harbor  until  we  have  sur- 
veyed it. 

Now,  it  is  a  question  how  soon  we  should  lend  a  hand,  not  only  to 
dlow  that  development  of  this  specific  resource,  and  in  addition  to 
;hat  when  we  make  that  survey  we  make  it  permanently  so  it  is  for 
mybodv  else.  Now,  that  is  just  one  case  of  many  that  illustrates  the 
lemands  upon  us  for  hdp  which  we  can  not  always  give. 

Getting  oack  to  the  Pacific  coast,  I  want  to  speak  one  moment  on 
he  conditions  there.  It  is  a  most  dan^^erous  coast.  ^  It  is  rocky.  I 
io  not  mean  locky  out  into  the  ocean,  out  it  is  precipitous,  has  pre- 
cipitous shores  and  very  roc^,  and  there  are  very  few  harbors,  and 
iiere  are  very  few  beaches.  The  thousand  fathom  curve  is  dose  to 
he  shore.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  sooner  or  later  we  provide  a 
chart,  from  the  British  Colunibia  boundary,  the  Canadian  boundary, 
iown  to  the  boundary  of  Lower  California,  that  will  include  the 
thousand  fathom  curve.  I  wiU  tell  you  specifically  why  that  is 
lecessary.  There  is  so  much  fo^gy  weather  that  the  oest  and 
>nly  way  a  mariner  can  locate  his  position  is  to  take  a  finished 
chart  and  a  piece  of  tracing  paper,  first  ascertaining  by  tlie  use  of  the 
ead  line  what  his  depths  are,  placing  those  on  his  tracing  paper  over 
)ur  map,  and  by  comparing  the  soundings  he  will  see  that  lie  is  in 
(uch  a  mtitude  and  longitude,  whereas,  due  to  the  heavy  fog,  he  can 
lot  locate  his  position  any  other  way. 

Then  there  is  another  element  out  there  which  we  have  in  a  measure 
rectified.  They  have  many  very  bad  currents.  For  instance,  you 
lave  often  been  on  a  ship  and  noticed  the  log.  You  have  seen  it 
revolve.  Well,  now,  that  does  not  show  the  speed  that  that  ship  is 
ictually  making  over  the  ground.  It  only  snows  how  fast  she  ia 
|;oing  through  the  water.  So  if  the  skipper  is  not  mindfid  of  the 
act  that  be  may  have  a  starboard  current  or  a  head-on  current  that 
s  holding  him  back  a  knot  or  two  an  hour  he  is  going  to  be  very 
nuch  oS  his  course,  and  when  he  changes  his  course  he  wiU  be  like 
ots  of  those  ships — on  the  rocks. 

Now,  we  provide  in  our  Coast  Pilot  warnings  that  when  they  get 
n  certain  regions  to  make  soundings  frequentfy  and  slow  down. 
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But  that  is  not  the  only  pomt.  To  digress  a  momeiit,  I  wa&t  t«> 
say  that  the  htmdred-fatnom  corre  is  found  30  to  60  nules  off  t> 
Atlantic  coast,  which  is  far  enough  to  go;  but  the  thousand-fathom 
curve  off  the  Pacific  coast  may  oe  on^  a  comparativdj  few  milff 
from  shore,  and  so  I  want  to  show  you  that  tlie  probl^n  to  stop  thr 
shipwrecks  that  are  frequent  on  the  west  coast  can  be  very  muci. 
minimized  by  an  early  survej'  out  to  the  thousand-fathom  currr 
which  will  be  permanent. 

PROGRESS   OF   COMPLETINQ   SORVETS   IN   PACmC. 

Colonel  Jones.  In  concluding  this  talk  on  the  Pacific  coast  field 
expenses,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  two  base  m&p:^. 
which  indicate  what  progress  we  have  made  in  Alaska.  Here  b  » 
map  prepared  by  our  sendee  in  1915,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
hyorographic  work  in  the  yast  water  areas  of  Alaska;  not  much  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  work  done.  Here  is  another  map  of  a  simiW 
kind,  wnich  was  made  at  the  end  of  last  year,  which  shows  the  pn>^- 
ress  we  haye  made.  The  red  indicates  the  wire-dra^  work,  represent- 
ing  considerably  oyer  600  miles;  this  work  is  done  for  all  time.  Tr^ 
blue  indicates  the  hydrographic  work  offshore,  in  unchangeable 
area,  and  which  is  permanent.  The  orange  you  see  is  the  changeabW 
areas,  the  silting  from  the  large  riyers,  like  the  Yukon  and  the  Ku^ 
kokwim,  and  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  where  we  must  ne<  t— 
sarily  look  to  further  inyestigation  from  time  to  time.  So  what  I  ^t*. ' 
to  you  this  morning  about  the  rate  of  progress — I  include  a  porti-*'^^ 
of  wire  drag,  a  large  portion  of  this  work  in  southeastern,  central*  ar.* 
western  Alaska,  which  was  done  by  these  new  ships,  and  which  wf 
cotdd  hardly  haye  made  a  mark  on  if  we  had  not  had  this  modern 
equipment.  The  work  in  western  Alaska,  off  the  Alaska  Peninsuit 
was  done  at  the  express  request  of  the  Nayy  Department,  and  whi-  * 
they  are  yery  anxious  to  haye. 

Mr.  QntFFis,  What  is  the  period  of  time  between  those  two  maps 
Colonel  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  eight  years,  from  1915  to  1923. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Has  your  work  been  facilitated  in  any  way  during 
this  period,  to  show  suoh  a  gain  in  area  of  surface  acoomp]is3hed ! 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  materially.  In  addition  to  our 
these  modem  ships  to  speed  up  this  permanent  work,  due  to  the  in^ 
nuity  of  one  of  our  officers,  the  wire  drag,  which  has  been  so  vital  ic 
contributing  to  the  process  and  accuracy  of  the  surveys,  eepecailly 
of  southeastern  Alaska,  Commander  Heck,  who  has  be^i  on  tnis  wm 
drag  work  for  nine  years,  undertook  when  it  was  a  very  crude,  unde* 
yeloped  medium  for  suryeyin^  rocky  waters,  and  at  that  time  we  used 
a  drag  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet  m  length,  and  made  two  or  three  kn«'«t> 
an  hour,  due  to  his  ability  and  constructiye  mind,  this  dra^  has  been 
developed  so  we  can  use  it  as  long  as  8,000  feet  at  seven  or  eight  iat^rs^ 
an  hour.  That  has,  in  my  opimon,  brought  thisphase  of  our  wori 
to  a  conclusion  in  8  years  instead  of  15  years.  Tnere  has  been  ak^ 
a  marked  improvemetnt  vti  vessels,  surveying  instruments,  soundinr 
machines,  and  surveying  methods.  The  following  table  ^ves  an 
excellent  idea  of  just  how  improved  machinery,  etc.,  expedite  work 
and  thereby  decrease  unit  cost: 
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Progress  of  hydrography  in  Alctaka. 

1923 


8q.  milet. 

Wire  drag 214  506 

Hycirognpby » 2,396  «3,180 

>  Aooomplished  by  four  vessels  and  two  tenders,  full  time. 

*  Aocompliahed  by  two  vessels  ftill  time  and  three  vessels  and  one  tender  half  time. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  the  Cioimiiander  Heck  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  mine  barrage  in  the  North  Sea  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  one  who  in  a  large  measure  con- 
ceived much  of  the  original  data  that  was  used  in  connection  with 
tliis  antisubmarine  wire  net. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
tJxe  plans  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  As  far  as  I  know,  his  work — ^which  was  brought  to 
me  early  in  19 17  and  sent  on  through  channels,  and  to  my  knowledge 
was  discussed  a  great  deal  and  nighly  thought  of  by  a  British 
ftdmiral — ^was  later  further  applied  through  his  contact  when  his 
services  were  utilized  as  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  there  some  present  use  for  the  territory  adjacent 
to  all  of  these  developments  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  deal.  In  southeastern  Alaska,  of 
course,  is  the  greatest  demand  on  account  of  the  mines,  the  water 
power,  and  the  great  forests,  the  latter,  I  understand,  are  not  much 
accoimt  except  for  pulp  wood.  In  central  Alaska  we  have  the  harbors 
of  Cordova  and  Valdez,  the  former  the  terminal  of  the  Copper  River 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  going  up  into  the  valuable  copper  mining 
area.  In  the  vicinity  of  Seward  we  find  the  terminal  of  the  new 
Government  railroad.  At  Anchorage^  where  the  railroad  was  actually 
started,  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  we  have  a  demand  for  the  surveys 
there,  and  repeated  surveys,  because  of  the  silting  and  changes  in 
depths.  This  necessitates  eternal  vigilance  in  order  to  keep  the 
depth  of  that  water  fairly  well  known  to  the  navigators. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Which  of  these  ports  is  the  most  used,  Anchorage 
or  Seward  ? 

Colonel  JoNBS.  Seward  is  the  real  terminal  at  the  head  of  Resur- 
rection Bay.  For  various  reasons  ships  use  Cook  Inlet,  and  have 
f oimd  it  useful  to  load  there  and  take  whatever  freight  they  have  to 
carry  away,  as  well  as  what  they  unload.  But  the  main  object  of 
the  creation  of  that  town,  which  is  less  than  ten  years  old,  was  to 
expedite  the  building  of  the  railroad  from  that  point. 

MT.  Shreve.  It  is,  then,  a  heavy  rail  haul  irom  Anchorage  over 
to  Seward  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes;  and  then  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  where 
the  big  demand  we  have  now  is  due  to  a  finding  of  new  oil  fields, 
and  coal  deposits.  So,  really,  picking  out  various  points  in  Alaska 
from  Dixon  Entrance,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  up  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  we  have  requests  not  only  from  the  towns  and  the  people 
who  visit  the  towns  and  the  commercial  companies,  but  individuals 
who  are  trying  to  develop  certain  resources,  which  the  Government 
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Sromises,  and  we  may  not  be  as  nmdi  interested  as  we  should  be.  &) 
oubty  in  having  certain  things  done  in  order  to  utilize  them  in  cod- 
nection  with  maneuvers  and  stations  at  different  points. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  you  been  up  in  this  section  yourself  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiOFFiN.  What  ia  the  conditi(m  of  Cook  Inlet  and  B^ll^ 
rection  Bay  during  the  winter  season ?    Is  it  frozen  over! 

Colonel  Jones.  Resurrection  Bay  is  not.  There  is  some  ice  in 
upper  Cook  Inlet^  especially  up  at  Anchorage,  whidi  is  the  northeir 
port. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Is  navigation  at  Seward  possible  all  the  year  round? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  not  at  Anchorage  t 

Mr.  Jones.  No  sir.  That  is,  during  a  severe  winter  navigation  b 
not  practicable  to  Anchorage  at  times. 

yS^,  Gbiffin.  How  long  a  period  is  it  closed  at  Anchorage  ! 

Colonel  Jones.  It  all  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  winte. 
which  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Some  years  Anchora^  is 
closed  for  six  montns  while  some  years  the  port  is  not  closed  entiretr 
at  any  time  to  full  powered-vessels. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Tliat  is  on  account  of  the  ice  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  The  water  rushes  out  there,  as  I  hsT^ 
indicated  bcdFore,  just  like  you  see  below  Niagara  Falls  it  just  boils 
like  a  torrent. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  river  empties  into  Cook  Inlet  from  which  the 
water  comes  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Susitna,  Beluza,  and  three  or  fcftir  smaller  rivers. 
They  are  largely  gladal-f  ed  streams.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
ip  becomes  warm,  the  ice  slips  down  and  breaks  and  melts  and  that 
creates  a  big  torrent.  It  is  no  such  stream  as  we  find  in  other  parts 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Is  Cordova  a  substantial  port  of  anj  possibilitT  f 

Colond  Jones.  As  I  have  just  stated,  it  is  the  termmal  of  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  which  runs  up  to  Eennicott,  wnidi 
is  about  160  miles,  opening  up  tnat  great  copper  country. 

ib.  Gbiffin.  Is  that  harbor  open  to  navigation  theyear  round  f 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  Cordova  is  in  Prince  William  Sound. 
None  of  the  harbors  that  you  see  along  the  coast  of  any  size  aiv 
closed  except  up  in  the  Tumi^ain  Arm,  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  and 
of  course  ports  m  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression,  in  fact  I  want 
to  have  it  clear,  that  there  are  coastal  areas  m  Alaska  that  are  not 
needed  now,  ana  some  of  the  water  areas  can  wait;  but  there  is  mndi 
imperative  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  not  our  work  up  in  that  vicinity  rather  in  advance 
of  the  civilization,  anyway  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  would  not  say  so  as  ap^ed  to  the  surveys. 
because  we  are  the  pioneers  in  development.  For  instance,  you  cui 
not  get  into  Alaska  without  a  ship,  lueref ore,  my  feeling  has  always 
been,  and  I  feel  I  am  somewhat  of  a  student  of  Alasu,  and  verr 
much  devoted  to  its  development  economicaDy  and  along  right  lines-^ 
I  would  say  that  the  charts  are  fundamental  to  the  development  and 
should  precede  all  development  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  there 
has  been  a  great  loss  of  lite  and  property  in  the  past  years;  and, 

^dy  the  insurance  rates  have  been  almost  prohibitive. 
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To  send  freight  up  there  by  commercial  steamers,  the  companies 
vould  not  tou^,  unless  very  nigh  insurance  rates  were  paid.  I  can 
lot  see  any  reason  now  why  a  vessel  plying  from  Ketchikan  to  Juneau 
ind  Skagway,  and  across  the  sound  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska — ^why 
ihe  rates  should  not  be  very  low  compared  to  the  past.  That  water 
s  absolutelv  safe,  just  as  safe  as  anything  could  oe,  avoiding  care- 
essness  and  conditions  over  which  a  mariner  has  control  which  might, 
3ring  disaster  to  his  ship.  So  doesn't  it  seem  great  economy  to 
lurry  the  protection  of  all  these  waters  ? 

NUMBER   OF   SHIPS    WRECKED    AND    VALUE    OF   LOSSES   IN    ALASKAN    WATERS. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Are  there  any  statistics  showing  the  total  value 
3f  property  destroyed  since  we  have  owned  Alaska  ? 

Colonel  Joxss.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  worked  that  up  many  times. 
[  did  not  bring  it  ov&r,  because  I  have  told  it  here  so  many  times 
that  I  feel  it  would  be  repeating.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  put  it 
in,  if  you  Uke. 

Mr.  AcEBBMAx.  Is  there  any  objection.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  No.  We  have  125  new  Members,  and  I  think  they 
would  all  appreciate  it. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  have  tried  to 
think  ahead  and  not  burden  vou  with  unnecessary  statistics;  but  if 
those  things  are  desired  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it;  and,  of  course, 
I  will  put  this  table  in.  I  want  to  say,  though,  that  in  the  last 
few  years  the  wrecks  have  decreased. 

Mr.  AoKEBKAN.  Then  you  can  gut  in  some  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  wrecks  in  the  earlier  years  and  how  they  have  decreased 
down  to  the  present  time.    That  wiU  be  iUuminatmg. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  do  so.  That  is  just 
what  I  am  here  for;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  you  tell  me  just  what 
would  help  and  prove  illuminatmg.  So  that  is  the  problem  which 
we  are  f  acmg. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Vessels  wrecked  in  Alaskan  waters. 


Period. 

• 

Nwnbv 
ofTosaels 

Nnabwr 

OfTQBSelS 

dearad. 

FMDent- 

9gB0i 
T69M1S 

wrecked. 

lives 
Iwt. 

VakwoT 

vessels  and 
cargoes  lost* 

Vahiaof 

imports  and 

«zpGrU. 

Peroent- 
agsof 

oargQiS 
lost. 

IMO-IMT _ 

1916-1923 

64 

15,000 
U^OOO 

Perceni. 

1 

280 

4 

$10,660,000 
2,702,000 

tl,ia0^00O,OD0. 
660,000,000 

PereerU. 
1 
1 

' 

Nois.~This  table  shows  that  the  hazard  to  shipping  has  been  reduced  SO  per  oent  for  cargoes  and  86 
per  cent  fcr  venata  since  tha  period  ending  with  1917. 

G)loiiel  JoN£S.  Now,  these  ships  that  I  have  spoken  about,  the 
Surveyor  in  southeastena  Alaska^  the  Discoverer  in  ShelUkof  Straits^ 
and  tne  Pioneer  in  the  re^n  of  Cold  Bay  off  the  Alaskan  Peninsula, 
have  undertaken  a  very  important  program,  and  we  hope  to  send 
them  back  there  this  year  to  complete  that  work. 
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Mr.  Shkeve.  Colonel,  could  you  give  us  an  analysis  of  the  di>tiv 
but  ion  of  those  funds? 
Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Shreve.  Just  put  that  in  your  book  and  insert  it. 

Distribution  of  appropriations  for  hydrographic  surveys. 


Regioiis. 


Party  expenses,  Atlantic  coast: 

New  £ndaml  waters. 

Middle  Atiantk  States  waters 

Oulf  coast  waters 

Vinsin  Island  waters 

Maintenance  of  field  stations 

Misccllaneoiis  expenses,  traveling  expenses,  and  purchase  of  Instru- 
ments   

Total , 

Party  expenses,  Fadflc  coast: 

Alaska  waters 

Pacific  Coast  States  waters 

PbiUppine  waters 

Maintenance  of  field  stations 

Traveling  expenses 

Purchase  of  mstrumeats  and  equipment 

Total 


1924. 


1»2S» 


t8»000.  •«,«»> 

00,000  ,  78^000  .  in.« 

31,000  M,0»  I  K« 

2S,000  33,000  I  21( 

5,000  '  5,000  S.( 

I 

8,000  8,000'  S\ 


13^000     in.  000      »«■ 


I 


160,000  185,000  1ft « 

00,000'  100,000  SQtM 

fi0,ooo  00,000  so,m 

T,an  7,soo  7.i» 

25,000  80,000  is,m 

11,800  13,000  .  i.a» 


314,800       87»,i 


.  Mr.  TiNKHAM.  I  notice  you  are  reduced  $64,000  from  last  yetr. 
What  work  will  you  have  to  omit  on  account  of  that  reducUon  t 

Colonel  Jones.  Congressman  Tiakham,  we  will  have  to  tie  up  on« 
of  our  vessels  for  a  whole  vear,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  will  hare 
to  curtail  the  activities  of  others.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  u- 
work  them  a  number  of  nixonths  and  then  stop  this  work  when  the 
funds  give  out.  This  is  cairryii^  on  the  continuation  of  the  program, 
no  extra  work,  that  we  started  last  year,  and  which  I  have  indicated 
on  this  chart  by  specific  localities  imder  the  names  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  residt  of  this  will  be  that  you  will  go  a  little 
slower  on  your  program;  that  is  all,  isn't  it? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  does  not  mean  only  that,  but,  as  I  indicated  this 
morning,  it  has  another  element.  When  we  stop  a  ship,  the  Gom- 
manding  officer,  who  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  a  projeot,  he  shoukl 
finish  it.  If  we  wait  a  year  or  two  a  new  officer,  goin^  back,  neoe^ 
sarily  has  to  go  into  certain  new  phases  of  that  question,  uid  that 
makes  it  cost  more  money  than  it  would  have  cost  n  the  pn^ram  had 
been  carried  out.  Plus  that,  when  a  vessel  is  laid  up  with  a  akeletcm 
crew,  we  have  to  discharge  trained  men,  and  when  we  replace  those 
men  with  others  we  can  not  find  experienced  men  to  take  cnarge  ri^t 
'^way,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be  trained,  so  that  the  unit  cost 
in  completing  work  that  is  left  oS  in  the  middle  of  it  or  the  last  psrt 
or  the  first  part,  will  necessarily  cost  more  to  complete. 

TIDES   AND   OUKRENT8. 

ft 

Mr.  Shreve.  Will  you  take  up  tides  and  currents?  The  appn>- 
priation  is  just  the  same  this  year  as  last  year,  S29,000. 
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Colonel  Jones.  This  tide  and  current  work  is*  not  only  a  very 

t«resting  one,  but  highly  important  to  the  safety  of  ships.     In  our 

t;iclal  work  we  have  long  aso  developed  the  most  efficient  methods 

for  producing  our  tide  tables.    As  some  of  you  know,  we  have  a 

t/ide-predicting  machine,  which  was  conceived  by  our  own  mathema- 

t>ioians,  and  was  designed  and  built  by  our  own  instrument  makers. 

Ttds  machine  eliminates  the  employment  of  from  76  to  100  mathema- 

t^icians.    It  has  now  been  in  use  for  14  years-     We  have  just  tested 

it;  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  variation,  by  going  back  and  setting 

it.  to  the  very  time  it  started  and  under  the  very  conditions  that  we 

set  it  for  at  the  start,  and  the  variation  was  practically  nil.    This 

i>est  proved  that  there  was  no  wear  on  the  machine,  and  that  it  is 

Absolutely  reliable.    So  in  preparing  our  tide  tables,  covering  the 

i^hole  world,  for  the  use  of  our  Navy  and  merchant  marine,  on  this 

instrument,  which  has  been  called  the  ''Brass  brains"  of  the  Coast 

Survey,  we  utilize  one  man,  and  we  predict  the  tides  for  two  years 

in  advance,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  have  them  printed  in  time  for  dis- 

t;ribution.    Of  course,  these  copies  aa*e  all  sold.    So  mu6h  for  the 

tfide.     We  have  other  problems  in  that  work,  but  they  are  being 

solved. 

The  predicting  of  currents  is  a  phase  of  our  work  tliat  had  not  been 
-developed  until  a  few  years  ago.  Upon  investigation  I  found  that 
these  periodic  seasonal  currents  constituted  a  serious  menace  to  the 
safe  navigation  on  the  west  coast  that  affect  certain  localities.  If 
-we  could  find  a  way,  through  a  series  of  observations,  to  get  data 
that  we  could  interpret  and  put  tjiat  information  in  a  pamphlet, 
it  would  occupy  as  important  a  place,  as  far  as  the  navigator  is  con-r 
cemed,  as  the  tidal  data.  To  make  a  long  story  shorty  we  tried  those 
experiments,  and  lai^ely  because  Congress  approved  out  doing  so. 
1  mean  by  that  solely  on  their  authority.  For  mstance,  the  lighthouse 
people  h^ped  us.  As  I  said  this  morning,  they  are  always  willing 
to  help  do  anything  we  ask  them  to  and  that  is  in  their  power. 
We  get  from  them  current  observations  wh^e  their  light  vessel^  are 
^anchored,  which  is  exactly  what  we  need  in-order  to  find  out  tlu^ 
characteristics  of  the  current,  its  velocity,  and  it$  direction.  That 
is  one  way  we  got  the  information,  and  there  are  other  ways  which 
are  provided  by  law;  but  the  ab^ve  is.  a  .very  cheap  way,  as  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  know. 

CURRBNT   CONDITJOjtfSy   NfiW    YORK   HARBOR, 

We  have  published  our  first  current  table,  which  is  very  valuable^ 
And  which  is  anodier  great  asset  to  the  mariner,  but  this  is  not  all 
that  has  made  our  current  data  so  valuable.  The  big  harbors  of  our 
country — and  I  am  going  to  cite  New  York  as  flxe  outstanding 
example,  although  the  other  big  harbors  have  the  same  conditions 

Prevailing-— offer  certain  problems  relative  to  tides  and  currents, 
he  big  liners  in  New  York  Harbor  have  trouble  in  docking  unless 
they  dock  near  the  time  of  slack  water.  They  have  to  have  this 
time  within  a  few  minutes. 
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Mr.  TiNKHAM.  A  few  minutes  of  what  time ! 

Colonel  Jones.  Of  the  time  of  slack  water.  And  then  if  they  do 
not  start  to  get  into  their  slip  at  the  right  time,  they  have  conaidenUe 
trouble  ana  at  times  have  to  wait  several  hours.  Theee  carrent 
tables  tell  the  navigator  in  advance  the  exact  time  of  slack  water. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  know,  or  have  not  known,  of  these  curroits 
affecting  the  vessel,  and  therefore  they  have  had  several  serious  acci- 
dents, with  loss  of  life  and  great  damage  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  Tentkham.  Are  those  currents  regular  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  regular,  but  local  and  affected 
by  various  factors.  So,  through  the  authority  of  Congress,  we  went 
to  New  York  Harbor  and  took  observations — ^North  River,  East 
River,  and  down  below  the  Battery — over  a  certain  period,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scheme  devised  by  our  current  experts.  We  fotind  this 
situation:  For  instance,  take  uptown  New  York,  in  the  North  Rircr 
we  would  find  a  surface  current  of  perhaps  a  knot  an  hour  numiBf 
toward  the  Battery.  Twenty-five  feet  below  we  woidd  find  a  sulv 
curf ace  current,  or  a  countercurrent,  running  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, of  2  knots.  That  is  the  current  that  affects  the  oig  liner,  i» 
well  as  the  surface  ciurent.  So,  in  getting  this  data  we  are  goin£  to 
provide  accurate  information  for  the  pilots  of  the  big  ships,  and  mey 
will  Imow  what  to  look  out  for,  and  1  mean  spedfically  in  so  far  tf 
these  subsurface  currents  are  concerned,  as  well  as  the  general  current 
conditions. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  I  understand  those  subcurrents  are  regular' 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  the  same  periodic  ragman tj 
that  the  tides  have. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Every  24  hours  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  through  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
even. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Do  thej  not  have  seasonal  variations  ? 

Colonel  JoNBS.  Yes,  su:.  We  are  taking  care  of  that,  even  thoogli 
in  the  North  and  East  Rivers  we  find  decidedly  different  conditions. 
At  the  Battery  we  find  a  different  condition,  just  the  same  as  in  ont 
area  you  will  find  a  depth  of  water  different  from  that  5  miles  or 
3  miles  from  the  specified  place  we  are  indicating.  That  in  itself  a 
the  prime  reason  we  went  there,  but  let  me  show  you  where  a  br- 
product  creates  itself.  We  did  not  go  there  with  any  idea  of  speciB- 
callv  helping  New  York  City.  I  mean,  that  is  not  lawful;  but  wfaffl 
we  f ouna  out  about  these  freakish  currents,  if  I  may  si^  so,  we  found 
that  we  were  helping  to  solve  the  sewage  problem  of  New  YorkOtv. 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  important  problem;  in  other  words, 
providing  them  with  data,  showing  how  far  they  mi^t  carry  their 
trunk  lines  out  to  sea  in  order  that  tnose  currents  would  not  carry  the 
refuse  back.  So,  for  no  extra  cost — the  whole  survey  costing  us 
about  $15,000,  or  maybe  a  litte  more,  but  approximatelv  that— 
we  provided  information  that  will  be  worth  millions  of  aoUars  to 
New  York  City  in  the  years  to  come,  and  thev  have  already  asked  ns 
for  certain  data  we  can  provide  without  trouble  or  expense.  That  is 
finished.  Last  year  I  presented  this:  I  showed  that  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  with  practically  the  same  problems,  was  affected  quite  a  good 
deal  like  New  York. 
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'Mr.  Gbiffin.  Before  you  touch  on  San  Francisco,  you  say  that 
youT  researches  at  New  York  City  in  that  regard  are  complete ! 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

ld[r.  Gbiffin.  And  has  your  work  crystallized;  that  is,  in  what 
form,  in  the  way  of  maps  or  pamphlets  ? 

ColonelJoKES.  It  wiU  be  in  taoulated  form  in  the  current  tables 
and  also  in  a  pamphlet  specifically  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  tides  and  currents  of  New  YorK  Harbor,  and  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  that  you  have  one  of  them  just  as  soon  as  they  are  ayailable. 
It  has  taken  some  time  to  compute  the  results,  and  tie  them  together, 
one  section  of  the  harbor  with  another. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Yes;  I  woidd  like  to  see  how  that  is  done. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  will  see  that  you  have  one.  In  going  to  San 
Francisco  this  past  year,  which  I  indicated  that  we  were  going  to 
do  when  I  was  here  the  last  time,  we  found  practically  tne  same 
condition,  and  we  are  now  on  the  preliminary  work  of  mterpreting 
that,  and  publishing  that  for  that  great  and  unportant  harbor,  juiS 
like  we  are  doing  tot  New  York.  Whether  it  will  hare  the  same 
effect  as  to  by-products  I  can  not  say,  but  I  have  already  heard 
from  engineeiB  out  there,  that  that  kind  of  knowledge  is  important 
to  them.  So  it  has  a  bearing  of  value  to  tiiie  city  ofSan  Frandsoo, 
just  like  inyestigations  in  New  York  Harbor  hare  to  New  York. 

Now,  the  next  step  is  the  approaches  to  Philadelphia,  Delaware 
Bay,  which  wiQ  cost  about  the  same  amount  of  money  as  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  New  York,  and  with  the  approval  of  uongreas  we 
hope  to  undertake  that  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Tinkhah.  How  about  Boston  Harbor  t 

Colonel  JoKKs.  We  expect  to  go  to  Boston  Harbor  later;  also  to 
Puget  Sound.  We  have  tried  to  twe  this  accordins;  to  the  importance, 
relatively,  of  the  freakish  or  conspicuous  xmdesnsjing  cmrents,  and 
we  expect,  if  Congress  approves,  to  take  up  all  the  important  harbois 
from  je&t  to  year,  whicli  does  not  cost  so  much  if  we  do  it  gradually 
and  without  extra  forces. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Which  item  is  this  expense  changeable  against  t 

TIDS*PBXDICTniG  MACHnnB. 

Colonel  JoHBS.  'ndes,  currents,  etc.,  pA0e  300.  Stq^ing  back  a 
moment  to  the  tides,  we  print  in  our  ti&  tables  data  for  fonragn 
)>orts  also.  We  furnish  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  metehant  marine 
tide  tables  of  every  principal  port  of  the  whde  worid. 

Mr.  TiKXHAM.  Obtainea  from  the  foreign  eovemments! 

Colonel  JoMxs.  No,  air;  obtained  from  tlie  United  Slates  Coast 
Survey. 

Mr.  AoKBBMAK.  Do  they  pay  for  tbemt 

Cdonel  JoNSS.  Yes,  sir;  our  tide  tdbles  are  for  sale  all  ovct  the 
world. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  made  by  this  calculating  machine? 

Colonel  JoNss.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  came  in,  geotlaneD,  and  asked 
me  to-morrow  to  ^ve  you  the  tide  of  the  China  Sea  for  the  year 
1951, 1  could  have  it  over  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Shseve.  Tell  us,  Cokmd^  who  devised  this  machine. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  And  the  labor  of  how  many  men  it  has  saved. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  He  has  stated  that. 
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Colonel  J0NB8.  This  tide-predicting  machine  was  conoeiTed  by 
two  mathematicians,  one  receiving  Sl|600  and  the  other  Sl»800  per 
annmn. 

Mr.  AcEERKAN.  Any  bonus  to  it  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No  bonus.  They  worked  for  some  years  on  the 
theory  of  the  matter  of  how  many  components  were  necessary,  and 
finally  they  reached  the  jpoint.  by  calculations  and  check  calculatioQs. 
that  they  nad  the  number  oi  components  they  needed.  They  thm 
called  upon  another  man  in  our  service,  a  physicist,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  who  put  these  components  together,  and  constructed  t 
machine  based  on  their  theories. 

Mr.  AcKEBHAN.  How  much  was  he  getting  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  $1,800,  and  he  has  recently  been  retired  at  the 
mamificent  sum  of  S60  per  month. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  Mr.  Fischer? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Fischer,  who  was  with  the  servi<^ 
for  35  years. 

'  Mr.  Griffin.  What  were  the  names  of  these  other  men,  who 
formulated  this  machine  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Doctor  Harris  and  Mr.  Shidy.  Doctor  Harris  is 
dead.  Mr.  Shidy  is  still  with  the  service.  He  is  lust  past  his  fif  taeth 
year  of  service  in  the  Coast  Survey  and  during  aU  this  time  has  only 
taken  two  days  sick  leave. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  much  is  he  getting  now  i 

Colonel  Jones.  He  is  getting  S2,400  plus  the  bonus. 

When  that  machine  was  put  into  operation,  it  did  the  work  of  75 
to  100  mathematicians;  but  even  more,  because  since  that  time  the 
demand  and  scope  6f  our  work  has  increased  many  times  over.  So 
tliat  is  one'  example  of  many  I  mention  in  my  report  this  year,  of 
12  or  15  instruments  that  have  a  vital  bearing,  not  only  in  iHe  preci- 
sion of  our  work,  but  having  to  do  with  the  expedition  of  our  work, 
and  those  instruments,  some  of  them,  are  utilized  by  many  other 
Government  organizations — because  we  give  it  out  to  them — and  bv 
foreign  countries.  I  speak  of  that  because  our  men  not  only  do  then- 
work  day  by  day,  but  they  spend  nights.  They  are  resourceful  to  t 
degree,  and  many  of  the  best  instruments  in  the  world  have  beeo 
conceived  by  the  men  of  our  service. 

Mr.  GRtrFtN.  Did  you  sav,  Colonel,  that  this  tide  calcalatin<r 
machine  saves  the  labor,  or  the  cost  of  salaries,  of  75  men  f 

Colonel  Jones.  More  than  that.    From  75  to  100  mathematidans. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  About  how  many  years  have  you  had  the  machine  ( 

Colonel  JokEs.  Thirteen  years. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Couldn't  3rou  make  a  computation  of  a  cumnlatiw 
amount  of  what  has  been  saved  for  us  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  woidd  sav  that  it  has  saved  a  millicm  and  a  half 
dollars.  So  that  to  jpeople  wno  see  often  the  result  of  our  worik,  I  like 
to  tell  about  what  our  men  do,  not  only  during  office  hours  but  also 
in  the  ni^ht  hours,  looking  to  some  development  that  will  expedite 
and  sim^fv  our  work,  ana  make  it  more  accurate,  and  therefore  the 
unit  cost  01  production  in  our  bm^au  is  very  much  leas  than  it 
10  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ackebhan.  Is  this  machine  patented  I 
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Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir.  It  belongs  to  the  United  States  Grovem- 
nent  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Could  other  ffovemments  copy  it  if  they  wanted  to  ? 
Colonel  Jones.  They  would  nave  their  trouoles. 

COAST   PILOTS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  You  might  tell  us  about  the  next  item,  the  coast 
pilots.  There  you  have  an  increase  of  $1,000.  Your  last  year's 
appropriations  were  $5,600,  and  this  year  you  ask  for  $6,800. 

Colonel  Jones.  The  reason  we  have  asked  for  that  is  solely  because 
the  reclassification  provides  for  our  one  nautical  expert  to  be  in- 
creased that  much,  which  is  recommended  by  the  reclassification 
board  and  the  Budget  officers.  The  coast  pilot,  I  might  say,  to  go 
on  the  record,  is  of  very  great  interest  to  the  mariners^  as  it  inter- 
prets his  chart,  and  like  evervthin^  else  it  is  an  addition  that  can 
at  moderate  periods  be  revised  and  Kept  up  to  date. 

MAGNETIC   OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  you  may  tell  us  how  you  are  getting  along 
with  ma^etic  observations. 

Colonel  Jones.  This  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  $132,800, 
includes  not  only  magnetic  oDservations  which  take  in  the  upkeep 
and  operation  of  our  five  magnetic  observatories,  one  at  Cheltenham, 
Md.,  one  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  one  at  Vieques,  P.  R.,  one  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  one  near  Honolulu;  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  fixed  observa- 
tories at  some  distance  apart,  but  with  some  uniformity  as  to  where 
they  are  established,  in  order  that  terrestrial  magnetism  can  be 
observed  and  its  variations  studied.  In  other  words,  they  should 
compile  the  information  they  gather  from  their  instruments. 

Tne  operation  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  something  that  is  never 
going  to  be  finished  any  more  than  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  control 
the  action  of  the  tides.  For  instance,  what  might  happen  in  Indiana 
at  one  of  our  local  stations,  which  is  marked  oy  a  certain  position 
and  which  is  perhaps  visited  by  a  traveling  observer  every  five 
years,  which  should  oe  the  case,  they  wiU  find  out  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  a  period  of  five  years,  which  is  of  imperative  value  to  the 
local  surveyors .  / 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  May  I  ask  you — I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you — 
but  may  I  ask  you  why  that  observatory  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  was  put 
there  rather  than  at  Utiah,  where  we  have  our  astronomical  observ- 
atory ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  observatory  was  put  there  in  order  to  get 
data  of  the  variations  and  changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States,  these  data  being  also  necessary  for  the 
coordination  of  all  local  field  magnetic  observations  in  the  south- 
western United  States. 

It  is  very  important  that  local  surveyors  throughout  the  country 
have  the  data  for  the  variation  of  the  compass  needle  in  running  land 
lines,  and  also  that  these  data  be  put  on  our  charts  for  the  use  of  the 
mariner  navigating  along  our  coasts. 
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Now^  that  is  why  it  is  important  for  the  Navy  and  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  hare  that  infcMrmation  just  as  niear  as 
we  possibly  can  do  it,  and  that  the  information  be  kept  op  to  date. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  do  you  collate  that  information  for  general 
circidation  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  comes  throng  in  the  shape  of  a  chart,  and  ako 
through  printed  tables  which  we  send  out  r^ulariy,  throng  mediums 
which  send  the  news  out,  such  as  to  the  Navy  and  through  other 
information-distributing  agencies,  and  through  publication  of  the 
data. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  How  many  charts  do  you  prepare  of  that  character  i 

Colonel  Jones.  There  is  just  one  of  the  United  States  that  we 
prepare  at  intervals;  also  one  of  the  West  Indies,  one  of  Alaska,  and 
one  for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Snowing  both  hemispheres  f 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  as  just  enumerated. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  showing  the  true  meridian  line  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  then  the  other  lines,  what  do  you  call  them  t 

Colonel  Jones.  Declination  lines.  Congressman  Griffin,  we  do 
not  furnish  these  charts  often  enough.  Just  take,  for  examide, 
every  surveyor  in  this  country,  local,  county,  or  State,  he  is  dependent 
on  tnese  results. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  know  that.  Colonel,  because  I  used  to  be  a  surveyor 
myself. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  realize  that,  because  I  remember  in  past  times 
you  have  asked  some  helpful  questions.  We  should  have  at  least 
one  magnetic  station  in  each  county.  A  number  of  them  should  be 
visited  every  five  years,  but  some  of  them  have  not  been  for  20 
years.  From  Texas  alone  we  have  had  75  requests  for  replacementi^ 
and  we  can  not  comply  with  the  bmldiug  up  of  the  coiwtry,  the 
development  of  areas  that  20  or  more  years  ago  they  were  not  in- 
t^ested  in — ^now,  they  are.  Towns,  railroads,  everything  that  is 
beeded  to  develop  an  area,  is  appearing.  Therefore,  with  that 
development  and  the  failure  on  our  part  to  supply  the  data  needed 
only  means  that  each  year  we  are  adding  to  tnis  accumulation  of 
uregnt  requests. 

The  other  part  of  this  item  has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  control 
surveys,  our  precise  triangulation,  precise  traverse  and  precise  leveling. 
I  know  too,  a  lot  of  peoj^e,  this  is  very  dry  material  but  it  has  greai 
economic  value.  Organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  United  ^ates  Geological 
Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  General  Land  Office,  as  well  as  the 
engineers  of  railroads,  cities,  water-power  plants,  and  sewage  plants, 
all  come  to  us  and  ask  us  for  control  points  on  which  they  can  base 
their  surveys,  points  whose  latitude  and  longitude  and  elevation 
above  mean  sea  level  are  known.  In  other  words,  we  put  up  the 
steel  framework  which  gives  shaj^e  and  strength  to  the  maps  of  the 
Nation  and  others  fill  in  the  details. 

Now,  to  cite  just  one  specific  instance:  The  Geological  Survey  does 
the  topography  in  these  areas  between  triangulation  stations  [mdi- 
eating  on  map]  and  they  are  pushing  us  for  the  completion  of  the 
control  surveys  in  certain  areas  in  order  that  they  may  complete  the 
quadrangle  maps  with  which  you  are  familiar,  those  small  topograjduc 
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maps  which  are  so  useful  to  communities  for  many  reasons.  Here 
are  the  belts  of  our  triangulation  [illustrating  from  a  map].  This  is 
a  continental  arc,  and  in  red  is  the  work  that  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted;  while  this  is  the  work  we  are  asked  for  but  can  not  complete 
because  we  have  not  funds  for  it. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  is  the  part  in  black  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  part  in  black.  I  speak  about  that  because  I 
am  not  arguing  for  the  money,  yet  we  have  requests  for  this  work 
and  you  ought  to  know  of  it.  A  very  small  part  of  our  appropria- 
tion IS  spent  for  the  inland  geodetic  work.  We  use  geodetic  control 
for  our  nydrographlc  work  out  I  am  speaking  entirely  now  of  this 
interior  net  work.  If  the  Temple  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
is  passed  by  Congress  this  entire  net  work  of  primary  triangulation, 
pnmary  traverse,  and  precise  leveling  will  be  completed  in  from  10 
to  15  years  and  for  all  time.  It  is  work  that  you  ao  not  have  to  go 
back  and  do  over  again.  These  control  points  are  established  per- 
manently. For  instance,  here  is  a  block  of  concrete  with  slender 
brass  disk.  That  has  a  number  on  it.  Here  is  a  man  who  comes 
in  here  and  who  is  laying  out  a  series  of  streets  in  a  community. 
He  goes  to  one  of  those  control  points  and  sends  in  to  us  and  says, 
'' Please  give  me  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  mark  and  the 
elevation  of  the  nearest  bench  mark." 
Mr.  Gripfii^.  The  elevation  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  the  elevation  of  the  triangulation  and 
traverse  marks  is  not  always  determined  for  their  chief  purpose  is  to 
give  position  in  a  horizontal  plane,  but  a  bench  mark  is  used  to  fix 
an  elevation.  Whichever  is  asked  for,  we  send  it  back  by  the  next 
mail.  People  say,  "Why  don't  you  put  the  elevation  on  the  disk 
itself"?  For  two  reasons,  one  is  that  the  field  work  has  to  be  sent 
into  our  office  to  be  computed,  secondly,  sometimes  those  brass 
markers  are  mutilated,  ana  if  they  chip  on  a  number,  he  woidd  not 
know  what  he  wanted,  and  it  would  cause  trouble,  so  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  2-cent  postage  stamp.  For  instance,  take  the  Roosevelt  Dam 
or  any  other  development,  what  do  they  look  for  first  ?  They  send 
to  the  Coast  Survey  and  ask  for  the  latitude  of  a  certain  mark  and  its 
elevation,  so  they  can  know  which  way  that  water  will  flow. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  We  imderstand  that,  but  what  is  the  necessity  of 
the  latitude  and  longitude  1 

Colonel  Jones.  Because,  at  the  start  they  would  want  to  know 
their  correct  position  in  tjins  up  to  other  surveys.  A  unifom  scheme 
ef  triangulation  over  the  whole  country  ties  up  aU  the  separate  surveys 
and  enables  them  to  be  joined  without  gaps  and  ovenaps.  Here  is 
an  instance,  in  New  York  Citv,  they  sent  down  a  few  years  ago  to  me 
and  said,  "We  are  in  trouble.  We  find  Broadwav  naif  a  foot  out 
between  Fulton  Street  and  the  Equitable  Building.'^' 
Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  do  you  mean  by  "out"  ? 
Colonel  Jones.  They  could  not  accoimt  for  a  piece  of  land  by  com- 
paring it  wiHi  the  plats  or  charts  they  had.  Either  Broadway  was 
infringing  on  property  or  the  property  was  infringing  on  Broadway. 
So  I  sent  one  of  our  officers,  and  they  paid  the  expenses,  and  after  a 
few  days'  investigation  they  found  tne  discrepancy  was  due  to  indi- 
vidual surveys  not  being  based  on  a  sufficiently  accurate  network  of 
precise  triao^ulation  and  traverse.  In  other  words,  they  were  de- 
tached surveys,  sufficiently  inaccurate  to  cause  an  overlapping  into 
other  areas. 
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Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  What  did  they  do  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  found  out  that  the  property  was  infriTigiiig 
on  the  public  highway  and  steps  were  taken  to  correct  that  mistake. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  building  did  not  stick  out  on  Broadway  did 
it? 

Colonel  Jones.  Not  to  the  unaided  eye  but  on  a  plat  and  in  a 
way  to  involve  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  was  prominent  in  the  ey« 
of  the  people  who  thought  that  they  owned  that  property.  That  is 
the  pomt.  I  only  cite  mat  as  one  of  the  many  concrete  oases  which 
show  how  advantageous  is  a  systematic  scheme  of  triangul&tion  o\>r 
the  United  States  and  even  to  Canada;  Right  now  we  are  cooperatin:: 
with  Canada  as  you  will  see  by  this  chart  so  that  when  they  join  up 
with  our  system  of  triangulation  the  maps  of  both  countries  will  b^ 
on  the  same  basis.  Even  in  the  boundary  surveys  both  countries 
work  together  to  see  that  for  all  time  there  is  no  variation  such  that 
in  a  few  years  from  now  some  engineer  can  say  '^  I  find  that  this  pie«v 
of  property  in  Grant  Coimty  is  lapped  over  half  a  foot  into  LincuiL 
County"  That  cannot  happen  if  you  have  a  system  of  geodetu* 
control  for  surveys  all  over  tne  countrv. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  the  city  of  New  York  do  you  have  fixed  poui:> 
for  trian^ation  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  is  that  true  all  over  the  country  where  triangu- 
lation has  been  attempted  by  your  department  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Look  at  Massachusetts.  Triangulati<c 
over  that  State  is  completed  in  detail,  as  well  as  over  much  of  Xev 
England,  and  it  is  done  for  all  time.  It  has.  moreover,  another 
distinct  advantage.  This  svstem  of  triangulation  of  the  continenul 
United  States  is  tying  up  the  interior  survey,  at  the  coast,  with  our 
hydrographic  charts. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Before  you  ^o  into  that,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  t:.** 
Department  of  the  Interior  nas  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  fu* 
surveys  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  work  was  not  compfeted. 
that  is,  years  ago  before  your  triangulation  ^ot  started  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  they  stiU  do  secondary 
triangulation  in  the  smaller  areas  between  the  belts  of  precise  triai^- 
lation,  but  they  are  asking  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  proceed  with  our  work 
of  furnishing  the  precise  control  survey.  With  that  preUminarr 
control  work  or  reconnoissance,  which  they  though  in  the  past  waL^ 
sufficient  on  which  to  base  early  land  surveys — ^what  has  been  done  i 
It  has  shown  clearly  the  impropriety  and  the  expense  of  such  survey>. 
because  right  now,  and  for  years  past  we  have  been  going  back  u^ 
adjust  inconsistencies,  and  put  them  on  a  permanent  basis  wfaer? 
there  will  be  no  more  errors. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  bench  marks  have  you  in  the  Unit^ 
States  of  that  character,  approximately  f 

Colonel  Jones.  I  think  about  20,000.  Now,  the  question  that  1 
mentioned  referring  to  precise  triangulation  and  precise  traverse  I 
want  to  explain  the  difference,  because  they  may  mean  a  good  deal 
to  you,  and  certainly  I  can  teU  you  very  briefly-  Primary  IxiangulA- 
tion  is  the  most  exact  method  of  locating  control  pomts  and  is 
utilized  when  we  have  topographic  conditions  where  we  can  easily 
secure  points  which  are  intervisible.  Where  we  have  a  level  countrV 
and  thick  forests  to  go  through,  we  must  either  build  high  signal 
^owers  which  is  a  very  expensive  method,  or  else  use  precise  traver^. 
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On.  the  latter  operation  we  measure  with  invar  tapes,  corrected  for 
tension,  temperature,  sag,  and  inclination,  the  distance  from  one 
control  point  to  another. 

!Now,  the  development  of  precise  traverse  has  reduced  our  costs 
considerably  over  the  method  which  we  have  had  to  heretofore 
adopt  exclusively,  viz,  precise  triangulation,  but  we  use  the  traverse 
metnod  only  unaer  such  conditions  as  I  have  described. 

I  know  tne  (][uestion  that  comes  in  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen,. 
and  the  (question  that  comes  in  the  minds  of  so  many  people,  is, 
"Can't  this  wait?  Is  this  vital?''  Of  course,  anything  can  wait,. 
l>iit  the  point  is  that  Congress  furnishes  money  to  these  other  organi- 
zations— ^Public  Roads,  Land  Office,  Reclamation,  and  especially 
the  Geological  Survey — to  enable  each  one  to  perform  its  own  par- 
tictdar  function,  and  if  thej  do  not  have  these  lundamental  control 
points  they  must  base  their  work  upon  inaccurate  data,  and  sooner 
or  later  must  go  back  and  correct  it. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  In  line  with  what  the  Colonel  has  just  been  saying, 
I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  appropriationi 
for  the  General  Land  Office  of  last  year,  for  surveying  public  lands, 
for  surveys  and  resurveys  of  public  lands,  examinations  of  surveys, 
lieretofore  made  and  reported  to  be  defective  or  fraudulent,  etc.^ 
$699,000. 

Mr.  Griffin.  That  covers  the  item  of  new  surveys  and  surveys 
to  correct  errors  ? 
Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Does  it  give  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  No;  it  is  iust  gjeneral. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  It  woula  be  mteresting,  Colonel,  if  you  could  ^et 
that  information,  the  amount  of  money  that  they  have  spent  for  Uie- 
correction  of  errors. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  think  if  we  had  five  or  six  million  dollars  we 
could  complete  all  of  this  control  work  for  aU  time.  I  figure  that 
where  it  costs  a  dollar  to  precede  it  costs  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  follow.. 
That  is  not  a  dream ;  that  is  something  that  we  have  worked  out  and 
tested  in  some  of  our  plans  for  going  ahead  with  the  pioneer  control 
work. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  on  that  item  ? 
Colonel  Jones.  I  have  a  table  here  that  I  asked  to  be  prepared,, 
showing  exactly  where  this  work  is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  oHBEVE.  We  would  like  to  have  that,  certainly. 
Colonel  Jones.  Because  it  is  a  sort  of  an  unknown  work,  except  to 
those  like  you  gentlemen  who  take  specific  interest  in  it.     It  is  hard 
to  explain. 

The  projects  which  can  be  completed  under  the  Budget  estimates: 

TBI  ANGULATION. 

Triangulation  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  along  the  forty-ninth  paraUel.  $11,  000 
Triangulation  in  northern  Minnesota,  between  the  Lake  in  the  Woods 

and  Lake  Superior 10,  000 

Reconnoissance  and  signal  buUding  in  Idaho  and  Washington,  along  the 

forty-ninth  parallel- 5,  000 

TRAVERSE. 

1  single  party  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 0,  000 

1  single  party  in  Mississippi 8,  500 
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PSSCISE  UCYBUNG. 

1  party  along  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard,  New  Jersey,  PennsylTama, 

and  Marymnd $^640 

1  party  in  Tennessee 4,900 

1  party  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 6,380 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Astronomical  observations,  including  longitude  and  latitude  in  Idaho 

and  California 7,100 

Gravity  observations 6,  400 

Inspection  of  field  parties 1,500 

Design,  construction,  and  repair  of  instruments 5,  990 

ALASKA. 

Triangulation  in  Alaska  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks 17,  660 

Total — - W,OO0 


The  critical  condition  of  the  program  for  geodetic  surveys  is  farther  u 
by  the  following  comparison  of  amounts  passed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
this  work  in  recent  years:  In  1923,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  approved  the 
amount  of  $239,020  for  geodetic  surveys;  in  1924  he  approved  the  amount  of 
$150,000;  while  in  1925  only  $99,000  is  included  in  his  estimates,  in  spite  oT  the 
fact  that  the  demands  made  upon  this  bureau  for  control  surveys  are  ioereasng 
in  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  the  amounts  included  in  the  Budlget  esti- 
miU^es  are  decreasing. 

BEDUCTION   BELOW    PRESENT   APPROPRIATION. 

Since  in  1925  the  amount  previously  paid  from  a  separate  appropriation  for 
increased  compensation  for  employees  must  come  from  party  expenses  the  1924 
appropriation  of  $99,560  would  equal  $101,720  in  terms  of  the  1925  approptift- 
tion.  The  difference  between  the  appropriation  for  1924  and  the  estimates  for 
1925  is  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  amount  of  overheMi 
expense  is  inevitable  and  that  it  does  not  decrease  or  increase  in  ratio  with  ths 
changes  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  party  expenses.  Every  decrease  means 
an  increase  in  the  unit  cost  of  the  work^  while  with  larger  appropriations  the 
work  can  be  done  appreciably  cheaper. 

The  projects  listed  below  were  those  selected  under  the  estimates  as  arigjoslly 
submitted  by  this  bureau: 

TBIAIVGULATION. 

• 

Triangulation  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  two  parties  during  first  half 

year. --. $14,000 

Triangulation  in  Utah  and  Nevada 9,600 

Triangulation  in  northern  Minnesota IQ^OOO 

Triangulation  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 10, 000 

Triangulation  in  Tennessee 6, 000 

Triangulation  in  Nevada 13,  500 

Reconnaissance  and  signal  building  for  the  projects  listed  above 27,  OOO 

Total - 92.100 


TSAVERSS. 

Precise  traverse  in  Mississippi ^ 21,000 

Precise  traverse  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 17,  500 

Precise  traverse  in  Iowa  and  Mississippi 14,000 

Precise  traverse  in  8(Mith  Dakota 19, 500 

Total  precise  traverse.- 72»  000 
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PRXCISS  LBVXUNQ. 

!.<eveliag  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota $4,  200 

^velingin  Mississippi 6,720 

-*eveling  in  Nebraska  and  Wvoming 6,  040 

!.«e veling,  Atlantic  seaboard,  New  York,  southward 6,  640 

l«eveling  in  Tennessee ^ 4»  900 

leveling  in  West  Virginia  and  Virginia.-,..-. 3,600 

L^eveling  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 9,  IdO 

[leveling  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado - .-  6,  iOO 

Total  leveling * 46,  400 

\     IT 'If     as 
MI8CBLLANEOX78. 

including  astronomical  observations,  gravity  observatioas,  purchase  df 

instruments,  inspection,  etc 26,  000 

rriangulation  in  Alaska,  2  parties  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  connecting 

interior  surveys 31,  000 

.  ■  ■  ■  ■  i^ggfc 

BSOAPITULATION. 

Triangulalion  and  signal  building 92, 100 

rraverse 7?,  000 

Leveling 45,  400 

Miscellaneous 26,  000 

Alaska - ! _--  31.  000 

Total  geodetic  surveys 266,  500 

Colonel  Jones.  Atlaata,  Ga«,  is  puttkig  in  one  of  the  greatest 
sewerage  Grfstems  in  the  country.  They  have  been  up  ho^  and 
interviewed  me  about  this  matter,  ''What  can  we  get  from  you?" 
They  want  to  look  ahead  50  or  100  years.  They  are  putting  in  a 
sewerage  system  that  will  take  care  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  just 
like  in  the  wire  drag  work  we  wanted  to  look  out  for  100  years  hence. 
In  order  to  do  that,  they  have  to  have  control  survevs  involving 
triangulation,  traverse  leveling,  in  other  words,  the  latitude,  loi^tude, 
and  elevatk>n  of  certain  points,  on  the  same  datum  as  the  other 
surveys  of  the  nation.  Now,  what  have  we  got  to  do  in  order  to 
provide  that?  We  have  got  to  go  some  distance  and  bring  such 
control  surveys  toward  the  city,  in  order  that  thOT  may  develop 
this  big  scheme  that  is  so  vital  to  each  large  city.  jBut  that  is  only 
one  of  many  instances.  We  are  having  requests  from  20  to  30  cities 
to  furnish  them  such  information.  Taey  do  not  want  us  to  build 
the  sewerage  system;  they  do  not  want  us  to  go  down  and  do  the 
detail  of  laying  the  bi^  trunk  lines;  but  they  want  from  the  United 
States  Government  uie  control  points,  both  the  levels  and  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  in  order  tnat  they  may  proceed  with  their 
detailed  surveys. 

To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  needs  of  the  cities,  we  must  extMid 
at  once  the  network  of  the  general  control  syst^n,  and  to  do  that  we 
must  have  more  funds.  Twenty  or  thirtyor  forty  years  ago  thecitiM 
were  not  thinking  of  these  problems.  The  sewerage  systems  were 
adequate.  Thev  weare  not  worrying;  but  due  now  to  the  rapid 
increase  in  population,  whether  it  is  New  York  or  Atlanta  or  Boston  or 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  they  are  all  asking  for  these  control  sur- 
yeys,  for  witiiout  them  they  do  not  know  how  best  to  proceed. 
Without  precise  local  survevs,  they  may  lay  their  pipes  wron^  and 
build  the  approaches  for  a  oig  water  system  incorrectly,  and  it  will 
cost  thousands  of  dollars,  where  the  actual  outlay  in  domg  this  work 
which  is  permanent  is  comparatively  little. 

88854^24 ^26 
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EXECUTING  PRECISE  TRIANGULATION8  IN  REGIONS  SUBJECT  TO  BASTH- 

QUAKES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Colonel,  the  next  item  is,  '^For  executing  precis*' 
triangulation  and  leyeling  in  regions  subject  to  earUiquakes.  Ther^ 
you  nave  a  smi^  appropriation  of  S12,000,  and  last  year  jou  hic 
$15,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  want  to  show  you  something  that  has  a  gret: 
economic  value. 

Mr.  Griffin.  This  is  $3,000  less  than  last  year,  is  it  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  found  the  displacement  due  t<* 
the  earthquake  in  San  FVancisco,  we  b^an  to  study  it,  and  outside 
institutions  have  studied  it,  the  Cam^e  Institution,  etc. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  The  Carnegie  Institution  is  studying  that  now. 
isn't  it? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  primarily  belongs  to  the  Goveni- 
ment,  because  it  affects  our  whole  scheme.  Here  is  San  Franci<c'' 
Bay  [indicating  on  plat].  This  is  a  blue  print  that  I  had  specificallj 
made  in  order  to  snow  you  gentlemen  this  situation.  Congress,  ic 
1923)  appropriated  $15,000  m  order  to  start  this  revision  work. 
Each  one  of  those  lines  with  an  arrow  at  the  end  represents  the  wtv 
the  eaTth  has  shifted.  This  is  the  main  fault  Une,  which  you  see  i? 
dotted.  Each  one  of  those  lines,  every  inch  represents  a  foot:  l: 
other  words,  here-  is  about  8  feet  movement  of  the  earUi's  surface 
in  this  direction. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  That  is  moving,  isn't  it,  imperceptibly  all  the  time 
now? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes;  prestmiably  so. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Imperceptibly? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  but  important  enough  to  destroy  the  valor 
in  those  regions  of  our  control  points.  But  let  me  cite  you  a  practical 
illustration.  Suppose  you  travel  over  a  road  close  to  your  home  anc 
on=  each  side  is  wooded  land.  To-morrow  you  go  down  that  vmhi 
and  you  see  woods  ahead  of  you,  a  half  a  mile  ahead,  what  would 
you  think  ?  You  would  think  that  the  road  had  been  swallowed  or 
or  had  disappeared.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  south  U 
San  Francisco — a  road  shifting  20  feet  and  the  woods  moving  to  where 
the  road  was. 

Mr.  I^KHAM.  Where  is  that  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  In  the  region,  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Grifiin.  H^re  is  one  shift  of  22  feet  and  another  of  24. 

Colonel  Jones.  It  ^ves  you  a  very  good  idea  that  it  is  not  visian- 
ary,  it  is  not  theoretical,  but  it  is  actual.  I  saw  a  photograph  of  & 
fence  around  a  man's  pasture  that  half  way  down  <m  one  aioe  d  it- 
it  has  moved  five  feet  away  from  the  other  part  of  the  fence. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  what  length  of  time  ? 

Colonel  Jokes.  It  shifted  with  the  earthquakes. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Was  that  recently? 

Colonel  Jones.  No^  sir;  that  was  the  San  Frandsco  earthqoak^. 
The  reason  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  there  is  because  win  this 
shifting  all  these  control  points  have  gone  with  it,  and  in  order  to  be 
of  value  in  keeping  oiir  system  of  tnangulation  accurate  so  it  k  oJ 
value  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  coimtaea,  wboi 
we  found  the  situation  there  over  which  a  man  had  no  control  we  wait 
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>ack  there  to  find  out  where  these  new  positions  were,  or  where  the^ 
)ld  positions  had  moved  to.  We  have  oeen  in  there  and  we  have 
*elocated  these  changes  so  far  as  here  illustrated. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  another  phase  to  this  question  which 
s  from  an  economical  standpoint  pure  and  simple — very,  very 
mportant.  With  a  study  of  those  in  our  bureau  as  well  as  those 
vho  are  working  with  us  on  the  outside^  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
ndicate  to  the  public  where  the  fault  lines  are,  and  where  buildings 
(hould  not  be  buut,  and  where  they  canbe  buil t  wi  th  a  reasonable  amoun  t 
>f  security  against  future  earthquakes.  That  is  not  a  dream  or  an 
ma^ary  situation,  but  it  has  been  proven  that  these  fault  lines  and 
veasnesses  in  the  earth's  crust;  remain  as  such.  We  are  locating 
Jiose  spots,  and  where  they  are  indicated  that  is  naturally  the  place 
vhere  the  next  disturbance  will  be,  if  any. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Are  you  making  any  examination  under  the  water 
)ff  the  coast,  where  those  shallows  are  ?   .  .. 

Colonel  J0NB6.  We  are  not  authorized  specifically  to  make  such 
itudi^  imder  the  water.  Our  principal  reason  and  our  onlj  reason 
or  doing  this  is  because  we  are  charged  with  accurately  locatu:^  these 
control  points  affecting  positions  of  latitude  and  longitude.  That  is 
;he  reason  we  have  to  revise  these,  in  order  to  keep  our  scheme  of 
primary  triangulation  correct. 

Mr.  Shreve.  This  is  a  new  appropriation,  and  last  year  we  had 
iome  verv  distinguished  scientists  to  appear  before  the  committee 
ind  ask  that  we  cooperate  with  the  universities  out  there.  I  pre^^iune 
jrou  are  cooperating  with  them  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  have  been 
n  my  office  25  times.  I  not  only  listen  to  them,  but  we  consult  with 
.hem  with  the  idea  of  getting  advice.  They  are  very  able  and  are 
representative  of  the  best  scientific  thought  m  their  respective  lines. 
;f  we  do  not  do  this  through  their  cooperation,  it  would  cost  much 
nore  money. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  point  was  that  thev  thought  the  Government 
ihould  take  control,  while  they  were  willing  to  help  in  every  way 
>ossible. 

Colonel  JoNBs.  You  know,  it  has  been  awfully  gratifying,  and  it 
8  always  gratifying,  to  have  cooperation;  but  I  have  found  all,  both 
n  Washh^on  as  well  as  out  in  California,  not  only  interested  as  a 
natter  of  routine,  but  willing  to  spend  their  own  money  to  come  here 
tnd  consult  with  us,  and  they  are  doing  their  part  in  investigating 
hese  questions  which  affect  so  vitally  California  and  the  adjacent 
>tates. 

Mr.  TiXKHAM.  Do  you  cooperate  with  the  Carnegie  Institution  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T^NKHAM.  Are  they  now  engaged  in  observation  and  exam- 
nation  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  geophysical  laboratory,  under  the  able  direction 
)f  Doctor  Day,  is  conductmg  the  more  detailed  investigations  regard- 
ng  the  questions  of  seismology  that  we  have  not  the  money  or  the 
noans  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Have  the  bench  marks  along  the  coast  moved? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  have  in  some  places;  yes,  sir;  but  we  can 
eadily  check  up  on  those,  and  by  reference  marks  check  them  back 
o  the  coast,  so  our  hydrographic  work  is  not  affected. 
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Mr.  TtKKHAK.  But  if  you  have  this  approptiatkm  yon  can  do 
that  work  ? 

C!olonel  Jones.  This  work  is  not  nearly  done;  it  would  take  mtoiI 
years. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAX.  Therefore  you  want  the  $15,000  f 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  just  a  matter.  Ot  course,  we  can  uk 
$12,000  very  well,  but  it  wont's  take  us  through  a  full  seascm,  and 
therefore  the  unit  cost  is  a  little  higher.  If  we  can  send  oar  foitcB 
there  to  work  through  the  season  with  our  ecjuipment,  and  Uie 
raih-oad  travel  already  laid  out,  we  would  settle  it  sooner  and  in  the 
end  more  cheaply 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  has  been  the  net  result  of  your  work  under  tlui 
appropriation  so  far  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  net  result  is  before  you,  diat  we  have  afaMdr 
revised  a  lai?e  area.  We  have  not  given  it  out,  because  they  are  stili 
working  on  these  computations. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  And  how  many  bench  marks  are  affected  aa  shovii 
on  that  map  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  You  mean,  I  think,  triangulation  stations,  aboot 
45  precise  stations  besides  many  supplem^ital  ones,  but  some  haw 
not  been  computed  yet.  I  mention  this  at  this  time  to  bring  ym 
first-hand  information,  to  give  you  a  little  picture  of  what  we  are 
accomplishing. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  Your  woik:  under  this  appropriation  is  simply  coo- 
fined  to  the  earthquake  area  t 

Colonel  Jones.  Exactly.  Until  we  strike  in  Nevada  or  Nfv 
Mexico  a  situation  that  is  normal,  and  we  can  not  tell  exactly  just 
how  far  that  goes  at  this  time. 

HAWAIIAN  TRIANOITLATION. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  item  is  Hawaiian  triangulation,  *^For 
adjusting  the  triangulation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  includiog 
personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  field."  Lt^ 
year  vou  had  $7,500,  but  you  are  only  asking  for  $5,000  thi&  year. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  triangulation  is  demanded  br 
the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Thevhave  asked  a  eood  manV 
years  for  it.  We  have  made  considerable  headway,  and  with  th» 
reduction,  which  is  ail  right — I  mean  that  it  will  take  a  litUe  fcngcr 
to  do  it,  but  we  will  utilize  it  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  it  wiil 
cost  approximately  $7,500  more  to  complete  the  work,  in  additioa  to 
this  $12,500  which  is  embodied  in  the  1924  and  1925  bills. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  try  and  give  you  that  next  year. 

SPECIAL  SURVEYS  REQUIRED  BY  BUBBAU  OP  UOBTHODSBS. 

The  next  item  is  *^  For  special  surveys  that  ma^  be  required  by  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other  proper  authorities,  and  oontanMS 
expenses  incident  thereto."  That  appropriation  is  $4,500,  andlist 
year  you  had  $5,000. 

CoIonelJoNES.  It  means,   as  I  understand  it,  interdepartsiefit 

Eovemment.    That  is  the  way  it  has  always  been  interpreted.    It 
as  been  up  before  the  various  committees,  and  I  think  that  has  baa 
the  meaning,  because  we  were  specially  told  to  provide  infoimaUoo 
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to  the  departments  in  other  specific  appropriations.  The  entire 
unount,  Mr,  Chairman,  was  allotted  to  the  rfavy's  survey  in  Hawaii. 
rhey  awed  for  anchon^e  chart,  and  also  for  a  special  survey  for  the 
^ar  department  of  Ouiu  for  military  defenses  in  the  Hawaiian 
[slands.  So  we  are  doing  something  for  them  that  is  permanent, 
uid  which  is  specifically  requested  by  these  two  services,  which  is 
lot  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Here  is  a  paragraph,  a  very  small  appropriation  for 
objects  not  hereinbefore  named  that  may  be  deemed  urgent,  including 
>he  preparation  or  purchase  of  plans  or  specifications  of  vessels  and 
uhe  employment  of  such  hull  draftsmen  in  the  field  and  office  as  may 
36  necessary  for  the  same,  etc.  You  have  a  lot  of  things  in  there 
'Or  $4,620,  which  is  this  yearns  estimate,  whereas  last  year  you  had 
15,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  tty  to  analyze  what  we  will  do  with  the  money. 
We  know  where  every  cent  goes.  There  is  one  item  in  here  for  a 
chip's  draftsman.  We  find  out  that  by  having  these  draftsmen 
9vhen  the  ship  is  in  the  field,  certain  data  can  oe  expedited  and 
iiandled  much  better  and  more  quickly  in  the  office  by  the  utilization 
>f  this  draftsman  at  the  proper  place.  Other  items  in  that  small 
lection  refer  to  the  International  ^lesearch  council,  $500,  and  $550 
for  relief  in  emergency,  humanitarian  purposes. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Shipwreck  purposes,  etc.  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  balance  is  travel. 

INTEBNATIONAL  BBSBARCH  COXmcn*. 

Mr.  GBiFimr.  This  International  Keseardi  Council,  Colonel,  have 
pve  a  representative  on  that  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  representative  in  the  Coast 
Survey  and  this  year  they  meet  in  Rome. 

Mr.  GiOFFiN.  Has  your  bureau  a  representative  on  it  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  we  are  a  member  of  it.  I  am  supposed  to 
lesignate  tli»  delegate,  or  suggest  him  to  the  secretary,  who  in  turn 
iias  a  final  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Has  this  research  coxmcil  accomplished  very  much 
KTork  of  importance  t 

Colonel  JoNBS.  I  think  it  has,  Mr.  Griffin.  Of  course,  they  were 
;oing  very  strongat  the  time  the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  tiake  up  the  International  Research  Countil  on 
page  69  of  the  bill. 

Colonel  Jones.  But  everythii^g  abroad  stopped  and  it  is  onlv  re- 
3ently  tliat  they  have. taken  t£is  up  again.  I  see  great  help  in 
brining  about  through  an  international  conference  an  opportimity 
for  sunplyfying  efforte  and  exchanging  view  points  that  necessarily 
idll  be  nelpful  to  this  country  as  it  would  to  any  other. 

Mr.  TiNEHAM.  But  this  International  Research  Coimcil  was  not 
9stabUshed  until  after  the  war,  in  1919. 

Colonel  JoNEB.  They  used  to  call  it  the  International  Geodetic 
A^ssociation. 

Mr.  TnsKRAU.  But  does  not  the  present  research  coiincil  have  under 
its  activities  very  nmch  more  than  the  former  organization  had  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  broadened;  but  this  is  an  offspring 
^f  this  other  council. 
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'    Mr.  TiXKHAM.  Can  you  explain  to  ns  what  does  the  word  '*  geodecr 
mean  i 

Colonel  JoKBs.  It  means  measurement  of  the  earth *s  surface.  il< 
exact  latitude  and  longitude,  its  fundamental  control. 

Mr.  TcNKHAM.  And  what  does  geophysics  mean  I 

Colonel  Jones.  That  means  the  various  branches,  seismology  sue 
oceanography,  and  kindred  subjects. 

REPAIBS  TO   TESSELS. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  Page  309,  '^For  repairs  to  vesselsi  including  travelii^j 
expenses  of  persons  inspecting  the  repairs,  and  exclusive  oi  engineer  ? 
suppUes  and  ship  chandlery.  That  item  is  for  $75,000,  the  same  i& 
last  year. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very  imfortunji^ 
season.    Last  year  I  asked  for  $106,000.     I  did  so  because  I  kofv 
from  analysis  of  each  need  of  every  ship  that  we  have,  small  and  lar|:t 
what  was  necessary  to  maintain  those  ships^  meaning  what  repai> 
they  needed  to  keep  them  up  to  a  satisfactory  condition,  so  that  l 
part  of  them  would  unnecessarily  deteriorate.    Our  ships  are  sui- 
jected  probably  to  more  strain  than  any  other  service  in  tue  counin 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.     We  go  largely  into  unknown  waters,  wht-:' 
there  is  no  chart,  and  where  nothing  but  the  great  abilitv  of  o.* 
commanding  officers  and  their  associates  keep  that  ship  out  oi  truu))!- 
Now,  in  108  years  we  have  only  had  one  serious  accident,  ai. 
jet  all  these  waters  have  been  handled  in  their  pioneer  or  explorau^- 
stage  by  our  men. 

Leading  up  to  what  I  have  indicated  as  a  somewhat  disastro.> 
season,  I  want  to  state  that  our  ships  go  into  these  unknown  harbors 
but  they  go  outside  for  days  at  a  time  without  seeking  a  port.  The} 
handle  these  big  heavy  laimches  which  they  bring  up  out  of  the  wat<*: 
and  place  them  on  the  upper  decks,  and  in  spite  oi  every  precauu^r 
the  launches  are  damaged  sometimes,  the  ship's  works  are  dama^t*c 
in  a  heavy  sea  or  due  to  something  breaking,  a  wire  rod  or  somethia: 
and  every  season  when  these  ships  come  in  we  have  repairs  to  mai^r 
that  we  never  look  for.  People  mi^ht  say  we  ought  not  to  stay  o\: 
in  the  storm.  I  think  we  snould;  Decause  if  we  came  back  int4>  « 
port  a  long  distance  we  would  lose  more  money  than  perhaps  \ht 
damage  would  cost. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  many  ships  have  you  i 

Colonel  JoNES.  We  have,  in  round  fmires,  small  and  large,  Z'- 
For  several  years  I  have  specifically  asked  for  new  boilers  and  repa^*^ 
to  boilers  on  the  Ranger  and  the  Baehe.  This  year,  without  enousi 
fimds,  both  of  these  vessels  were  seriously  impaired.  For  instao'v. 
the  underpictning  of  one  of  them  broke,  and  the  boiler  buckled,  in 
another  one  the  valves  leaked  so  bad  that  we  had  to  send  both  of 
those  ships  into  port  during  the  busy  season.  Now,  nonnallj,  thoe^ 
repairs  would  have  cost  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and  that' is  wluu 
I  asked  for.  They  cost  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand,  because  we  luc 
to  stop  in  a  season  with  full  crews  and  make  a  special  trip  into  port, 
holding  her  there  until  the  successful  bidder  maae  the  repaiis. 

I  do  not  want  to  stress  these  things  more  than  is  neoeaBaiy,  bat 
1  do  want  to  say  that  the  old  saying  is  that  a  stitch  in  tims  s&tk 
nine,  and  we  know  if  we  could  repair  some  bad  vwIyb  or  a  bad  pan 
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f  a  boiler  wh^  the  weakness  shows  itself,  perhaps  for  a  thousf^nd 
lollars,  it  is  going  to  save  five  thousand  in  a  snoct  time>  ,  In  addition 
o  tlxis  emeisency  dau^e^  lUie  Piomser  went  to  the  i^escue  of  a  naval 
'essel  which  went  on  the  Kocks  in  Alaska,  and  while  she  was  saying 
he  crew  she  was  battering  herself  against  ^  the  rocks  and  she  had 
ome  damage  done  to  her*  which,  waa  all  right,  and  necessary^  but 
hat  cost  us  nearly  $4,000  to  repair  her.  The  Surveyor,  another  ship, 
a  a  precarious  position  in  Alaska,  ^^bbed  into  some  rooks  and  we 
tad  to  have  her  repaired.  She  went. on  with  the  season,<but  itr 
vould  have  been  dangerous  and  improper  to  have. let  her  go  back 
bgain  without  correctmg  these  things. 

So  there  is  an  expense  of  $15,400  that  ^e  were  compelled  to  take 
mt  of  our  appropriation  in  order  to  save  these  vessels  any  naore. 
iamage.  Now,  perfectly  frankly,  I  put  in  a  deficiency,  estimate, 
h miring  that  these  matters  over  which  we  h9>d  no  control  were 
ouergency,  and  t^ey  were  disallowed,  so  I  want  you  to  realize  that 
t  is  only  my  desire  to  bring  these  things  to  your  ^attention,  because. 
iiev  are  interfering  with  our  work  and  involving  comparatively 
ittle  money.  Since  1922:  we  have  had  $75,000  annually,  and  this 
las  only  provided  for  immediate  rq>aic8  and  replacements  due  to 
:;he  average  wear  and  tear  as  the  result  of  a  season  of  ^ur^Qyin^. 
Slight  now,  we  have  three  vessels,  one  fairly  laige  one  and  two  scouul 
)iies,  tied  up  because  we  have  no  money  for  repairs.  If  this  appro- 
iriation  is  further  reduced,  the  Pioneer  and  the  ^dche  wUl  necessarily 
lave  to  be  tied  up  also. 

This  item  is  of  very  great  momeoat  to  me.  All  of  them  are,  but  I 
lave  studied  the  problem  of  repairing  our  ships.  Where  a  ship  plies 
back  and  forth  to  a  port  and  simply  has  a  well-planned  trip,  it  is 
3ne  thing.  Where  a  ship  goes  out  mto  a  region  like  western  AUskai- 
Mrhere  there  are  no  charts,  severe  storms,  and  where  we  are  handling 
this  heavy  paraphernalia,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  and  warning 
the  officers  to  be  careful,  they  damage  the  launches,  and  they  damage 
the  ship.  I  do  not  mean  the  officers  do,  but  I  mean  the  uisJoiown 
(conditions  that  we  have  to  combat,  and  I  of  t^n  think  what  a  wonderful 
record  it  is  that  they,  the  pioneers  in  all  unexplored  waters,  without 
Einy  coast  pilpts,  no  chart,  and  nothing  but  great  alnhty  as  com- 
bined engineers  and  seamen,  do  not  have  recQly  serious  accidents, 
when  you  see  people  with  charts  and  coast  pilots  who  put  their 
ships  on  the  rocks  and  I  think  our  men  loom  as  being  pretty  able 
seamen  in  bein^  able  to  handle  their  ships  with  as  Uttle  loss  to  the 
Government  as  mdicated  in  the  last  century. 

Mr.  GniFFiN.  Before  you  leave  that,  Air.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
mijght  go  into  the  matter  of  repairs  for  the  last  year.  Your  appro- 
priation for  tJie  fiscal  year  of  1923,  was  $97,400  and  for  1924^  which 
will  expire  on  July  1 

Colonel  JoN£&  No,  excuse  me,  that  is  including  the  deficiency  act 
item,  whidl  was  not  a  repair.  It  was  an  alteration,  which  should 
not  be  in  this  column.  Neither  one  of  these  items  belong  here  at  all. 
They  are  misleading. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Th^  was  the  alteration  of  the  three  of  them  i 

Colonel  Jokes.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  repairs.  They  do  not 
belong  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Then  tins  item  of  $36,160  in  the  deficiency  suit  of 
1923  was  for  the  repair  of  the  three  ships  t 
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Colonel  Jones.  For  altering  and  reconditioning  a  vcaad  trans 
ferred  from  the  Navy. 

lifr.  Gbiffik.  Yonr  general  appropriation  has  been  975,000  smee 
1923! 

Colonel  Jones.  YeS;  sir;  and  I  have  indicated  that,  due  to  the  fart 
that  it  is  not  enough  and  the  accumulation  of  repairs,  we  now  liajt 
three  vessels  tied  up. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  And  your  contention  is  that  this  975,000  is  needed 
for  the  usual  repairs  or  refitting  of  the  ships  after  service  t 

Colonel  Jones.  The  ordinary  repairs  and  replacement  that  occur 
from  year  to  year,  emergencies  sucn  as  this  $15,400  was  utilized  for. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  speak  of  two  ships  that  are  now  out  of  commis* 
sion  for  the  want  of  r^airs  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Qbiffin.  What  two  ships  are  they  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  are  three,  the  ffatoma,  which  is  a  ship  of 
about  300  tons,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  two  seagoing  launches,  the 
MUcheR  and  the  Marindm. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  how  much  do  ^rou  estimate  it  will  take  to  repair 
those  vessels  and  put  them  in  commission? 

Colonel  Jones.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollaiB. 

'ilb.  Griffin.  Altogether  t 

Colond  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  When  can  you  use  those  vessek  in  the  event  of  ther 
repair  and  ratting) 

Colonel  Jones.  That  depends  entirely  on  our  general  appro|mA* 
tions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Assuming  that  they  are  repaired,  when  could  to« 
use  them  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  From  six  weeks  to  two  months  after  the  ap|Mt>pnft- 
tion  for  repairs  is  available. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  If  this  appropriation  of  $75,000  is  allowed,  can  jou 
make  those  repairs  9 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

EMPLOYEES  TO  MAN  AND  EQUIP  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Pa^ge  310,  ''For  all  necessary  emplojrees  to  man  ami 
equip  the  vessels,  including  professional  seamen  serving  as  mates  oo 
vessels  of  the  survey,  to  execute  the  work  of  the  survey  herein  provided 
for  and  authorizea  below.''  You  are  asking  thete  for  $530,000,  a 
reduction  of  $5,200  from  the  last  appropriation.  Do  you  think  \ht: 
reduction  is  sufficient,  provided,  as  we  take  it,  that  you  have  aevenl 
ships  which  will  be  laid  up  and  not  be  in  operation  by  reason  of  reduced 
appropriations  ?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  that  will  take  a  good  many  mm 
on  of  those  ships  and  you  won't  need  aU  of  this  money  t 

Colonel  Jones.  This  item,  right  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  cnix 
of  our  whole  situation.  Due  to  the  increase  of  SIO  per  month  U> 
each  man  on  our  ships,  we  are  $60,000  behind,  and  even  with  these 
ships  that  I  have  indicated  that  are  tied  up,  unless  we  see  a  differait 
pic%ure  ahead  of  us,  it  is  going  to  mean  the  limiting  of  our  work  verr 
materially.  You  stated,  I  understood,  that  this  $139,000  for  boni^ 
is  going  to  be  taken  care  of  t 
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Mr.  Shreye.  We  expect  that  there  will  he  some  provision  made  for 
5t  l>onus. 

Ck>lonel  Jones.  If  that  is  not  taken  care  of,  then  five  of  our  largest 

Ss  will  he  put  out  of  commission, 
r.  Griffin.  Your  employees  do  not  come  under  the  reclassifica- 
bion  act,  do  they? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

8UBSI8TBNCB   AND   RATIONS. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  notice  on  pi^e  310  that  ^ou  make  a  distinction 
between  subsistence  and  rations.  For  subsistence  your  estimated 
expenditures  for  1925  are  $20,520  and  your  rations  $138,060. 

Colonel  Jones.  Subsistence  is  always  designated  to  the  surgeons 
and  the  watch  officers  and  engineers  and  mates.  They  ^et  $2  per 
diem  in  the  United  States  waters  and  $2.50  in  the  Philippines.  The 
rations  apply  to  the  enhsted  men,  and  are  80  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Shrbve.  I  notice  in  the  recapitulation  that  you  are  providing 
for  657  menj  that  is,  your  estimated  expenditure  u>r  1925  is  for  657 
men,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  your  expenditure  in  1924;  that  is^ 
just  the  same  number  of  men.  I  still  do  not  understand  how  you  can 
UBe  all  these  men  if  the  ships  are  not  in  use. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  are  putting  it  on  the  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  provision  made  for  bonus  is  going  to  be  taken  oare  of  some  way. 
Mr.  Shreye.  We  will  grant  that  the  bonus  is  taken  care  of.  Then 
how  are  you  going  to  use  this  657  when  part  of  your  ships  are  laid  up  ? 
Colonel  Jones.  There  is  always  a  skeleton  crew  ana  as  far  as  we 
can  we  try  to  utilize  a  certain  proportion  of  our  men  who  have  been 
in  our  service  for  years  in  some  local  way.  Those  ntmibers,  657  for 
1925,  657  for  1924,  and  613  for  1923,  show  the  number  of  jpositiona 
and  the  number  of  men  we  have  when  all  positions  are  nlled  and 
the  vessels  are  workinjg.  Now  when  a  vessel  is  laid  up  for  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  crew  is  reduced  to  just  enough  men  to  take  care  of 
the  ve^el,  but  this  is  not  shown  in  these  estimates  because  we  are 
required  to  show  the  nimiber  of  positions  that  have  been  filled  at 
some  time  during  the  year.  But  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we* 
nave  already  tied  up  some  of  the  ships,  the  same  as  we  will  have  to- 
do  next  year,  on  account  of  this  increase  in  wage.  We  have  already^ 
gotten  into  this  trouble  and  without  relief  these  vessels  must  remain 
idle  and  important  work  stopped. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  ships  have  already  been  idle  for  some  length 
of  time,  have  they  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  already  discharged  some  of 
our  men.    I  was  only  stressing  the  fact  that  some  of  these  ships, 
have  to  have  skeleton  crews,  because  the  vessels  are  not  small,  and 
they  necessarily  need  attention,  and  those  men  are  utilized  in  some 
sort  of  way  so  they  are  not  idle. 
Mr.  Shbeve.  You  had  only  613  men  in  1923. 
Ccdonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  please  remember  that  you  have  pro- 
vided some  larger  ships  which  necessarily  take  more  men  to  handle, 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  thej  cost  more  to  operate,  but  we  are  return** 
ing  for  it  a  miich  greater  income  to  the  Government  at  a  less  unit 
cost,  so  when  we  take  on  ships  like  the  Discoverer  and  Pumur  and 
Guide,  where  we  only  had  before,  wp  will  say,  10  officers  and  30  men,. 
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now  we  have  got  15,  officers  and  50  men,  but  we  are  getting  four 
times  as  much  work  out  of  that  ship  as  we  got  out  of  the  others, 
with  only  50  per  cent  difference  in  the  combined  personnd.  So  tou 
have  to  look  at  both  sides  of  it.  Where  there  is  a  little  more  outlay, 
we  are  setting  much  more  return  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  expe- 
diting the  work  in  every  sense.  Just  as  1  indicated  some  time  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  made  a  direct  leap  ahead  of  20  years  in  AlasKa. 
In  other  words,  we  brought  an  end  to  the  survey  20  years  nearer 
by  having  these  modem  vessels  with  the  proper  complement. 

PAY  OF   COMHISSIONEP  OFFICEBS. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  The  next  item  is  for  the  pay  of  commissioned  o£Bcers. 
That  item  is  $500,000,  whereas  last  vear  you  had  $524,005. 

Colonel  Jones.  We  are  provided  oy  law,  the  same  as  the.  other 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Grovemment,  with  141  officers.  Aiier 
the  war,  due  to  the  demoralization  of  so  much  of  the  service,  esp«- 
eially  the  commissioned  force,  I  specifically  asked  Congress,  until 
we  could  fill  our  ranks  and  have  prospective  applicants  that  met  the 
physical  and  mental  requirements,  that  the  appropriation  of  some 
$600,000  be  reduced*  We  now  have  practically  our  full  complement 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  if  we  are  going  to  conotply  with 
the  law  I  must  tell  you  that  we  must  have  $536,000,  because  that 
is  going  to  be  the  actual  cost  required  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  in  the  ranks  of  those  officers  provided. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Your  total  appropriation  is  $500,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes;  but  wnen  we  asked  for  that  amount  we  <lkl 
not  have  a  full  complement  of  officers.  We  have,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, a  provision  in  the  law  authorizing  a  complement  of  141  com- 
missionea  officers,  and  to  pay  that  number  will  cost  $536«000^  ju.< 
the  same  as  the  Army  is  allowed  so  many  officers  of  preseriDed  rank, 
and  it  costs  so  much  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  manv  officers  did  you  have  in  1915  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Ninety-four,  and  they  had  a  different  pay  status. 

Mr,  Gbiffin.  Your  appropriation  for  the  payment  <»  the  oommi^- 
sioned  officers  increased  threefold  since  1915,  yet  the  number  of 
officers  has  only  increased  from!  94  to  141.  Can  you  explain  hov 
that  occurs  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  taken  over  into  the  full  static 
of  the  pay  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Public  Health  Service.  The  reason  largely  responsible  for  that  was 
that  they  were  men  who  were  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  serve  tic 
sea  or  on  land  in  the  military  forces,  which  they  did  in  war  time,  in 
very  high  and  important  places.  Going  back  to  those  earlier  esti- 
mates, they  received  extra  pav  while  on  field  service,  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  appropriation  for  salaries,  but  came  out  ti  aoother 
appropriation.  So  the  $175,000  does  not  indicate  the  total  amount 
^v^ch  they  received  in  that  year.  Now,  whether  they  are  in  the 
Philippines  or  whether  they  are  in  Alaska  or  in  the  United  Stat«^. 
ih^j  get  fixed  pajr  of  their  ranks  which  are  equivalent  to  those  from 
eosiffn  to  captain  in  the  Navy. 

i£r.  OmxFFDS.  The  first  material  au^entation  of  the  appropnation 
for  that  purpose  was  in  1921,  when  it  was  raised  to  $510,797  from 
$256,900.  That  was  the  year,  I  i^esume,  when  this  change  of  rank 
went  into  operation  f 
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RANK   AND   QUALIFICATIONB   OF   OVFICBBB. 

Colonel  Jones.  Out  service,  as  I  told  vou  a  moment  ago,  was  very 
much  demoralized  after  the  war.  The  large  majority  of  our  officers 
held  high  ranks  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war 
many  ot  them,  through  attachments  elsewhere,  whether  it  was  still 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  or  outside,  did  not  come  back.  So  it  made  our 
appropriation  quite  low  for  a  number  of  years^  which  I  specifically 
brougnt  out.  in  other  words,  they  were  commissioned  at  that  time, 
but  we  had  as  few  as  90  officers  actually  working. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  In  what  year  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Back  m  1919,  1920.  and  1921.  We  had  under 
a  hundred  officers,  due  to  the  difficulties  in  recovering  from  Uie 
demoralization  brought  about  by  the  war.  Now,  our  commissioned 
force  has  gradually  recovered  from  that  situation,  and  now  we  have 

Er^ictically  141  commissioned  officers,  and  it  is  a  very  small  number. 
>o  you  realize  that  our  commanding  officer  has  command  of  his  ship, 
he  is  the  xxavigator  of  the  ship,  he  is  the  survevor,  and  abo  the  pay- 
master ?  There  is  not  another  service  in  the  government  where  one 
man  imdertakes  those  four  important  functions,  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  we  had  a  normal  service,  compared  to  some  others,  we 
would  have  at  least  250  officers,  and  I  think  sometimes  this  unusual 
and  rather  unique  situation  is  against  us,  because  we  have  such  a  very 
small  number  oi  dominating  leaders  in  our  working  forces.  Here  is  a 
man  who  goes  into  Alaska  in  command  of  the  Pwneery  for  example, 
who  is  the  commanding  officer,  who  is  the  navigator,  who  is  the  cnief 
surveyor,  and  who  is  the  paymaster.  All  of  that  work  is  directly 
done  imder  his  charge,  and  I  thijak  it  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
men  who  xmdertake  so  many  functions  and  still  do  it  at  the  cost  of 
of  one  person  instead  of  several. 

Mr.  GRTPiTN.  And  his  rank  is  what  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Usually  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  ship  of  the  Pioneer's 
size  is  a  lieutenant  commander. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  what  is  his  pay  i 

Colonel  Jones.  His  pay,  with  his  allowances,  is  about  $5,000  a 
year — ^$4,800  to  $5,000  a  year.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
will  be.  We  have  these  officers,  they  have  completed  their  pre- 
liminary training,  they  have  servea  throiigh  the  probationary 
period,  their  examination  mentallv  and  physically  has  been  taken, 
and  they  have  their  commissions  by  the  Tresident,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  I  can  not  discharge  them. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Are  most  of  your  officers  graduates  of  Annapolis  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  None  of  them  are.  An  Annapolis  man  can  notfiU  the 
position  of  one  of  our  commanding  officers.  The  background  of  our 
requirements  is  a  man  who  has  had  four  or  five  years  in  a  recognized 
engineering  school.  He  must,  through  his  entire  course  of  four  or 
five  years,  have  been  in  the  upper  half  of  his  class.  When  he  comes 
out  he  has  got  to  show  not  only  the  best  credentials  submitted  through 
the  proper  officials  of  Boston  Tech  or  Cornell  or  Princeton  or  the 
other  recognized  institutions,  but  he  has  got  to  go  through  a  phyBical 
examination;  he  b  put  on  probation  for  six  months,  and  then  if  he 
qualifies  and  shows  again  through  the  mental  and  physical  tests 
tnat  he  is  qualified,  he  is  then  recommended  for  a  comnussion  and 
the  President  sends  that  tlurough  the  usual  course. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Does  that  test  also  require  any  practical  experiecce 
in  the  manning  of  a  ship  or  seafaring  experience  f 

Colonel  Jones.  That  is  their  probationary  period,  where  they  are 
placed  on  a  ship,  and  there  receive  training,  just  as  a  graduate  of 
Annapolis  receives^  it.  I  will  tell  you  the  difference.  I  have  no 
thought  of  criticizing  the  curriculum  at  Annapolis.  At  Annapolis 
a  man  must  have  qualifications  that  come  from  study  of  gunneir, 
tactics,  ordnance,  international  law,  and  marine  engineering.  That 
doQs  not  make  a  hydrographer.  What  makes  a  hydrographer  has 
primarily  as  a  background  a  fundamental  training  in  civil  engineering, 
plus  expert  seamanship  acquired  in  the  service,  and  that  is  what  we 
require.    That  is  no  reflection  on  the  Annapolis  men. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Have  most  of  your  officers  risen  from  the  ranks  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griffin.  You  take  them  in  in  a  subordinate  position  first  f 

Colonel  Jones.  All  of  them.  They  all  come  in  throu^  the  lowest 
positions. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Which  is  the  highest  ranking  officer  you  have  m 
your  bureau  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  three  officers  that  rank  as  captains,  and 
we  are  the  only  service  of  our  magnitude  that  has  not  got  one  higher 
officer,  commensurate  with  the  position  that  he  occupies,  the  onlv 
one  of  the  commissioned  forces. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Congressman  Griffin,  during  the  war  thev  to^^k 
over  a  large  number  of  our  officers.     Some  occupied  highly  te(^mic&I 

Eositions,  like  Commander  Heck,  who  was  on  Aomiral  Sims's  staff  in 
ondon,  or  other  high  officers,  who  were  charged  with  providing  and 
handling  instruments  for  the  Navy,  while  a  large  number  of  our 
officers  were  executives  and  navigators  on  some  of  the  lai^e  naval 
vessels.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  it  shows  further  their  experw 
knowledge  of  instruments  and  seamanship,  and  also  the  fact  that 
they  are  available  at  a  moment's  notice  and  are  so  reco^fiized  by 
the  Navy.  I  have  had  a  number  of  naval  officers  highly  commead  anil 
stress  the  fact  that  our  officers  were  men  of  rare  ability  as  seamen, 
and  that  means  in  all  its  details. 

OFFICE-FORCE   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  will  turn  over  to  pi^e  312.  I  take  it.  Colonel, 
that  you  have  the  same  personnel  transferred  to  appropriate  grades 
under  the  reclassification  act.     Is  that  so  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have.     Last  year  Con- 

fress  transferred   certain  employees   to  the  superintendent  of  the 
tate,  War,  and  Navy  Building.     Outside  of  tnat  our  personnel  i* 
exactly  as  provided  heretofore. 

REOLA88I9ICATION   OF   BIIPLOTBES. 

Mr.  SiHR£V£.  Now,  you  are  satisfied  entirely  with  the  aUocauon> 
thait  have  beea  made  as  to  grades  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  think  personally  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward  in  getting  a  matter  of  this  Biagnitude  alart^ 
after  waiting  so  long.  I  do  see  some  inequalities  and  some  inJBstioe. 
which  necessarily  must  be  cleared  up  some  time.    Those,  however,. 
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are  exceptional,  indiyidual  cases.  I  think  it  is  such  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  taken  this  definite  step  in  a  matter  that  so  many 
people  have  waited  lon^  for.  In  most  cases  it  is  a  striking  help  to 
them  in  setting  what  is  just.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  just  one  matter. 
The  tottd  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  average  salaries  for  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  $436,360.  Taking  2^ 
per  cent  from  this  amoimt,  we  would  nave  remaining  $425,451. 
The  amount  carried  in  the  Budget  for  the  Coast  and  Geocfetic  Survey 
is  S402,380.  In  order  that  the  survey  can  put  into  effect  the  scheme 
which  I  understood  was  suggested,  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
Budget  should  be  increased  by  $23,071-;  that  is,  in  order  to  carry 
out  tne  increase  based  on  a  reduction  of  2  to  3  per  cent.    Am  I  right  i 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Would  not  there  be  some  absorption  there  in  the 
lapses  that  would  naturally  take  place  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  allowea  that  m  the  2^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Were  your  recommendations  as  to  the  allotmeat 
adopted  by  the  Personnel  Classi&cation  Board  1 

Colonel  Jones.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  allocations  we 
reconmiended  were  adopted  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Are  niajoy  appeals  pending? 

Colonel  Jones.  All  dinerences  are  being  appealed. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Everybody  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No;  a  very  small  ntunber  comparatively,  but 
mostiy  in  the  hidier  technical  positions. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  So  until  those  appeals  are  all  determined,  it  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
this  appropriation? 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  estimates  are  based  directlv 
on  the  allocations  approved  by  the  Persomiel  Classification  Board:. 
Even  in  those  cases  which  we  have  appealed,  the  salaries  in  the  present 
estimates  are  those  for  the  grades  which  the  board  a])proved,  and 
not  for  the  grades  which  we  think  proper.  The  deficiency  in  the 
amount  carried  in  the  estimates  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  every  case 
we  were  required  to  base  our  estimate  on  the  minimum  salary  of 
each  grade  tmless  the  employee  was  already  receiving  a  higher  salary. 
Since  those  estimates  were  submitted,  I  imderstand  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  recommend  appropriations  based  on  the 
middle  salary  of  the  grade.  This  $23,071  is  the  additional  amount 
required  to  enable  us  to  pay  that  middle  salary,  instead  of  the 
niinimum. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  If  thid  allocation  stands,  then  the  amount  would 
be  sufficient,  wouldn't  it,  if  there  is  no  reclassification  1 

Colonel  Jones.  Of  course,  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  have  to  be  sufficient.  I  mean,  I  would  do  just  like  I  have  done 
in  other  appropriations,  and  to  get  the  best  out  of  it  with  all  the 
ingenuity  and  sincereness  that  I  could  exert.  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
qmte  covers  the  full  intent  of  the  law.  What  I  have  alread;^  said, 
and  I  said  it  before,  is  this — ^I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  other  side — ^is  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  take  a  great  big  army  of  employees  and  start 
right  out  and  adjust  every  one  of  the  entanglements;  that  is,  the 
intertwining  and  mterlinking  of  positions  that  are  hard  to  separate, 
and  reallocate  them  in  their  proper  grades.  So  I  have  thed  to  be 
patient,  not  only  with  the  board,  butby  going  to  my  own  associates 
and  trying  to  give  them  another  side  to  this  question,  even  though 
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I  thought  many  of  the  irregularities  were  justified,  and  I  hope  ulti- 
mately to  see  a  further  hem.  I  do  realize  that  you  could  not  put 
sometning  into  effect  that  nad  taken  so  many  years  to  woric  out. 
and  that  has  been  a  very  difficult  problem  for  Congress,  in  a  few- 
months. 

OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  pase  315  is  the  next,  ^'Office  expenses." 
This  includes  a  multitude  of  things,  materials,  equipment,  carpenter 
shop,  drawing  division,  and  so  on.  This  appropriation  has  baec 
dli^ntly  reduced.  In  1924  you  had  $88,184,  and  this  time  your 
estunate  is  $84,000. 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  note  under  1924  that  Figure  1,  ado 
please  read  the  note  just  below  the  recapitulation  there,  ^s^<^  sutes^ 
that  it  does  not  include  $6,816  transferred  to  the  Superintendent  iif 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  So  that  appropriation  l> 
really  $95,000. 

'  Mr.  Shreve.  $6,816  wias  transferred  to  the  Superintendent  of  tJt* 
State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Building. 

PAPER   FOR   PRINTING   CHARTS. 

•  Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  We  were  reduced  from  $100,000  at  n:v 
own  request,  because  after  the  war  the  demand  for  charts  naturallv 
diminished.  We  asked  for  $89,000,  and  the  reason  I  did  that,  and  ^  e 
have  already  analyzed  it,  was  on  account  of  this  chart*paper  proi*<»- 
sition.  We  must  keep  in  stock  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousan<i 
sheets  of  seasoned  paper.  Now,  our  paper  cost3  come  out  of  this  appr  *- 
priation,  $30,000,  but  we  do  not  use  that;  what  we  order  this  yearnur 
not  be  used  this  year  at  all.  In  other  words,  we  are  carrying  a  laree 
supply  of  what  I  have  indicated  as  seasoned  paper,  so  there  is  Ifr^^ 
chance  of  contraction,  so  it  is  not  damp,  but  it  is  fully  seasoned,  aoii 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  contraction  and  expansion,  and  con^^^ 
quently  distortion  of  the  pnnted  chart 

Mr.  Griffin.  Don't  you  dampen  the  paper  before  printng  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  when  printing  from  coppi*r 
plates.  The  thing  I  am  talking  about  is  tha  paper  that  is  used  in 
printing  from  aluminum  plates  and  by  which  process  the  majoritj 
of  our  dtiarts  are  printed.  If  the  paper  is  used  as  it  comes  to  us  right 
out  of  the  mill,  unseasoned,  if  that  paper  was  used  immediately  o-ir 
charts  would  be  useless  because  of  the  distortion  that  would  result 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  long  have  you  got  to  keep  that  paoer  before  :t 
becomes  proper  for  use  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  ought  to  be  kept  six  to  eight  months.  You  s4«. 
based  on  an  appropriation  of  $89,000,  one-third  of  the  appropriation  i^ 
for  paper  alone.  We  have  had  an  unheard-of  call  for  30,000  sheets  of 
paper  for  these  charts  for  the  Navy  that  has  made  a  big  hole  in  oc* 
Supply,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  put  in  a  new  order. 

Mr.  AcKERBfAN.  That  is  the  item  you  referred  to  this  morning  f 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AcKERifAN.  How  long  ago  was  that  demand  made  upon  y^u ' 

Colonel  Jones.  We  completed  the  order  the  last  week  in  November 
of  1923.     Now,  regarding  our  other  expenses,  the  paper  is  the  lai^^t. 
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VAtUE    OF   RECORDS. 

I  ^ 

We  have  a  very  old  Bet  of  buildingik,  aad  there  k  only  one  of  them 
that  id  fireproof.  They  are  mfeide  up,  as  you  probably  know,  of  an 
old  hotel,  General  Butler'fi  old  reeidence  and  hifi  old  barn,  and  other 
bnildinga.  The  proteotion  of  our  teoords.  is  of  vital  importance^ 
Tbrough  a  series  of  years  and  working  eaonomiosUv  and  gomg  witib,-: 
out  some  furniture  which  ^as  less  impjortant.  we  have/bien  able  to 
install  a  series  of  metal  bookoases  specially  adapted  for  our  pecuUsr 
shaped  rooms. 

Mr.  AcKBRMAN^  Something  like  safe  eabinets? 

Colonel  JoNiis.  Yes,  sir ;  something'  like  that.  We-  are  now  on  the 
last  lap  that  has  extended  over  several  years,  and  our  records  of  over 
108  years  are  reasonably  safe^  To  stow  you  how  important  they 
are,  the  city  of  New  York,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  engaged  in 
extensive  litigation  involving  the  ownership  of  land  around  Jamaica 
Bay.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  One  of 'the  principal 
questions  at  issue  hinges  on  whether  at  the  time  early  conveyances 
-were  made  certain  lands^  since  improved,  consisted  of  marsh  or  of 
upland.  Tliev  had  no  early,  authentic  surveys  showing  the  natiiral 
condition  of  those  lands. 

The  cot{>oratioii  counsel,  I  believe^  came  down  to*  see  me,  and  I 
said,  ^'I  think  we  can  help  you  out."     Within  a  very  few  minutes  I 

f  produced  the  original  fiela  sheets  of  a  stirrey  made  about  1835,  and 
or  $6  worth  of  blue  prints  we  settled  that  lawsuit  in  New  York  CStyv 
That  simply  shows  Hie  Value  o^  the  only  institution  tiiat  has  th^se 
original  maps  of  our  coasts.  I  cotild  cite  the'  condition  in  Congresfi^' 
man  Ackerman's  State,  where  they  have  had  a  terrible  lot  of  trouble 
on  account  of  the  erosions  alokig  the  coast.  1  know  one  instance  of 
a  man  paying  interest  on  a  mortgage  on  land  that  is  now  imder  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  erosions  along  that  coast  were  proving  a 
serious  menace  to  the  smnmer  resorts,  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
State  and  to  the  whole  Nation.  The  State  appointed  a  commission^ 
to  study  the  problem  of  prot^ting  those  valuable  beaches.  They 
came  to  me  for  help,  and,  of  c6urse,  I  was  interested,  as  I  am  in  any 
of  these  propositions,  and  I  detailed  an  officer  who  showed  special 
ability  along  those  lines,  and  they  paid  his  expenses,  and  we  were  no^ 
only  able  to  produce  the  original  sh6re  lines  of  New  Jersey  as  we 
know  it  in  our  earl^  historv,  but  we  are  helpii^  them  find  the  way  to 
reestablish  and  build  tip  that  depleted  part  of  the  New  Jeisey  coast 
line,  and  it  not  only  has  a  local  effect  but  it  is  being  heralded  all  over 
this  country. 

Mr.  TrnxHAM.  How  are  they  building  it  up  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  They  build  sea  walls  and  groynes,  and  then  it  fills  inv 

Mr.  TiNKHAM  Who  fills  it  in  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  The  ocean  fills  it  in — or  rather,  these  structures 
trap  and  hold  the  sand  which  the  sea  has  set  in  motion.  That  ii^ 
all  in  their  engineering  project  up  there,  through  the  State  commis- 
sion, but  our  service  rendered  a  valuable  assistance  by  being  able  t6 
show  them,  through  our  records,  interpreted  by  an  officer  conversant 
with  coast  erosions,  just  what  had  been  going  on  along  that  coast 
during  the  past  hundred  yeara,  and  just  how  the  forces  of  the  sea 
operated  to  produce  the  results  which  our  records  showed. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  In  other  words,  to  show  the  true  coast  line. 
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Colonel  Jones.  That  is  it  exactly.  So  our  records  are  irorth  while. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  come  over  and  see  how  we  have  utilised 
112,000  in  about  three  years  in  an  old  building,  nnadapted  to  th« 
purpose.  In  other  word»,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  minnte  in  inertlT 
accepting  improper  conditions,  but  rather,  in  doing  eTerything  poaoble 
to  improve  them.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  use  what  we  have,  and 
all  the  peoi^e  around  me  want  to  cooperate.  I  would  like  you  to 
see  sometime  how  we  have  taken  Oencotd  Butler's  building  and  pot 
in  this  fiJmost  fireproof  shelving,  thi^  is  incasing  and  protecting  all 
the  records. 
Mr.  Gbiffin.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  that  building  I 
Colonel  JoNss.  No,  m.    The  Government  owns  this  building 

BSNT  OF  FIKLD  STATIOKS. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  What  is  this  item  we  find  of  rent,  $3,601  ? 
ColonelJoKES.  Those  are  for  our  field  stations.    Sometimes  w« 
have  to  hire  an  office. 
Mr.  Tenkham.  In  the  field  ? 
Colonel  Jones*  Yes,  sir.    We  have  nothing  in  Washington. 

PHOTDUXBOO&APmNO  CHABTS  FROM  STONR  AND  OOPFKR. 

Mr.  Griffen.  This  morning  you  said  you  had  disooniinaed  the 
copper  plates  in  printing  t 

CMonel  Jones.  No,  sir;  I  said  as  fast  as  we  could  eliminate  th«B 
without  any  waste  we  were  discontinuing  them. 

libr.  Gbiffin.  The  reason  I  asked  yon  that,  there  m  in  thia  item 
''  Photolitibographing  charts  and  printing  from  stone  and  copper  for 
immediate  use. 

Colonel  Jones.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  carrying  oul 
in  the  most  practicfd  manner  a  transfer  from  copper  plates  to  luiuiu- 
Bum  and  domg  awav  with  the  stones.  We  have  been  able  to  taks 
the  charts  that  are  already  engraved  on  copper  and  transferring  than 
to  aluminum  for  printing,  especially  those  where  large  <][uantitaes  nn 
printed  at  one  time.  Such  charts  are  printed  on  our  big  lithograph 
press  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  thousand  an  hour. 

Mr.  Gkkffcn.  Is  that  a  rotary  press? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes.  A  Hams  rotary,  and  it  is  wonderfollr 
economical,  (me  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever  had  in  the  matter  at 
ecoiMmiy  and  accuracy.  We  use  our  copper  plates  directly  only 
when  it  involves  a  print  of  30  or  40  charts  of  a  mmor  port,  where  tM 
demand  is  very  small,  and  where  it  ia  more  economical  to  print  from 
coiner  than  to  transfer  it  and  put  them  on  a  great  big  preas,  whidi 
should  not  have  such  a  short  run. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  In  transferring  from  the  copper  to  the  aluminum 
plates,  does  that  entail  reengraving  ? 

Colcmel  Jones.  No,  sir.  These  aluminum  plates  are  kept.  W« 
hang  them  up  and  we  even  can  make  corrections  on  them  when  vs 
come  to  utilize  them  the  next  time,  where  there  are  changes  to  be 
made  on  a  reprint. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  did  not  answer  my  question.  Do  you  eogiaTe 
on  the  aluminum  plates ) 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  QsxFFiN.  Whatr  iff  the  process' of  transferringl 

Colonel  JoNBS.  We  photograph  a  print  from  the  copper  plate,  and 
expose  the  negative  to  a  sensatiaed  aluminum  plate,  ana  then  develop 
Lt  much  as  you  would  a  photographic  prints 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  The  alununum  plate  is  covered  with  a  gelatine  film? 

Colonel  JoN£Si  Yesr,  sir. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  the  drawing  is  transferred  to  that? 

Colonel  Jones:  That  is  it  exacuy .    I  wish  you  would  see  it. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  It  is  adaptable  for  photographic  processes,  too  f 

Colonel  Jones.  Yesj  sir. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  I  guess  we  will  have  to  rush  along  if  we  want  to  get 
through. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  had  not  finished  this,  if  you  want  to  know  what 
WB  do  with  our  money.     I  will  tril  you  the  principal  items. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  You  are  practically  through  with  this  on  pa^e  315. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  wanted  you  to  realize  that  we  are  utiJObsmg  our 
office  expenses  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  that  we  were  trying 
to  use  it  where  it  was  needed  most,  such  as  protecting  our  records, 
and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  can  get  over  there  some  day.  I 
think  you  will  see  a  picture  of  a  very  human  work  that  is  exceemngly 
interesting.  We  have  an  oiganization  which  cain  make  a  nautical 
chart  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  that  is  not  done  in  verv 
many  institutions.  No  organisation  has  any  part  in  our  work 
except  our  own. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Is  there  any  other  specific  item  that  you  would  like 
to  call  attrition  to  i 

BTTPPLISS  AND  MATSRIALS. 

Colonel  Jones.  I  was  just  going  to  analyze  the  big  on^  for  you. 
For  instance,  this  item  for  supplies  and  material,  in  addition  to  the 
chart  papers,  that  includes  iQl  the  lithographic,  drawing,  and  en- 
graving supplies.  That  all  comes  under  that  one  item.  In  the 
matter  of  the  equipment — that  is,  office  furniture — there  are  these 
chart  cases  and  these  library  fixtures  or  archives  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  which  are  purchased  out  of  this  appropriation  and 
which  are  permanent  protection  to  our  records. 

PBINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Turn  to  page  189.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  item  of 
printing  and  buxdiag  for  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Your 
allocation  there  is  $38,000  and  last  year  it  was  S37,000.  Will  you 
explain  how  that  is  used  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  embodies  our  annual  report, 
which  is  fixed  by  law,  as  to  what  we  should  indicatel 

Mr,  AcKEBMAN.  How  many  copies  do  you  print  of  that  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  print  2,500  copies.  JJeferring  to  this  copy 
of  our  annual  report,  these  maps  in  the  back  and  illustrations  through- 
out are  very  inexpensive,  because  we  do  those  on  our  own  presses, 
and  we  are  fortunately  situated  because  if  we  sent  them  over  td  the 
Public  Printer  they  migKt  have  to  let  them  out,  or  in  other  words  it 
would  cost  much  more  because  those  maps  we  already  have  for 
salable  pmrposes,  and  the  extra  details  are  put  on  them  at  very  small 
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cost.  So  the  illustrations  in  our  annual  report  are  a  matter  d 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  I  speak  of  this  because  anyone  opening 
it  would  think  that  these  are  very  expensive  illuatraticma.  In  reality 
they  are  very  reasonable  on  account  of  our  making  those  things  right 
in  our  own  organization.  The  illustrations  of  our  progreas  liere  m 
the  book,  such  as  this  one  [indicating],  we  are  required  to  pat  those 
in  every  year,  showine  the  progress  in  our  work.  So,  in  fumlling  the 
data  wnich  Congress  nas  imposed  on  us,  we  have  quite  a  balk,  but 
our  duties  are  many  and  our  work  is  hurried,  and  therefore  oar  report 
is  lai^er  than  you  might  think  it  oiight  to  be.  • 

Mr.  Shbbvb.  Are  there  any  other  items  under  this  appropriatiQn  i 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  All  the  items  of  our  geodetic  work  and 
tilie  restdts  of  our  geodetic  work,  the  result  of  our  magnetic  observa- 
tions, the  results  of  our  tide  and  current  work,  that  is  all  printed 
outside  and  included  in  this  item,  and  then  we  turn  around  and  <eii 
copies  and  turn  the  money  back  into  the  Treasury,  and  I  would  hke^ 
you  to  know  that  our  sales  of  these  publications  amount  to  SoO.OOu 
a  year,  which  is  turned  back  into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Obtffin.  Although  this  appropriation  only  gives  you  S38,00i>' 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  these  publications,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  used  for  official  use,  are  chaiged  for.  All  our  chart£>. 
tide  tables,  coast  i)ilots,  and  inside  route  pilots  are  sold  hy  us;  most  i^ 
the  other  publications  are  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
and  not  by  us.  The  only  ones  that  we  sell  directly  are  the  ch&n^ 
through  agencies,  tide  tables,  current  tables,  etc.  We  necessahlv 
must  nave  those,  because  they  are  needed  quickly,  require  changeii 
as  new  nautical  information  is  received,  ana  they  are  sold  through 
agencies  as  well  as  through  this  office. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Then  we  understand  that  out  of  that  appropriation 
of  838,000  you  are  able  to  turn  back  into  the  Treasury  somethiti;: 
like  $50,000  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  I  want  to  qualify  that  to  this  extent,  that  xh^ 
amount  includes  also  the  sale  al  charts. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Yes;  we  understand. 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  able  to  turn  back  approximateiv 
$50,000  for  printing. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Is  that  exclusively  the  money  that  is  obtained  br  th^ 
Public  Printer  from  his  sales  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Out  of  what  appropriation  do  you  pay  for  printing 
your  charts — this  appropriation! 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  our  office  appropriations  come  <»ut 
of  this  item. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  mean  just  the  charts  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Outside  of  the  pay  of  the  men,  it  all  comes  out  of 
this. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Do  you  furnish  the  charts  and  books  to  the  Publi«' 
Printer  for  his  sales  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  No,  sir. 

Mi*.  Griffin.  Where  does  hfe  get  them  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Well,  I  will  qualify  that  answer.  The  Public 
Printer  does  not  have  our  charts,  our  tide  tables,  current  tables,  or 
coast  pilots.  All  other  publications  he  does  have.  Necessarily  thos^ 
things  that  have  to  do  with  supplying  promptly  correct  nantkd 
information  must  be  in  our  hands. 
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Mr.  Griffin.  Then  in  all  the  printing  that-  you  iasue  from .  your 
office,  a  part  of  it  is  printed  by  the  Pubhc  Printer? 

Colonel  Jones.  It  is  all  printed  by  the  Public  Printer  except  our 
cliarts. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Do  you  print  any  for  other  departments? 

Colonel  JoNRS.  No*,  sir.  We  do  bid  sometimes  for  the  internar^ 
tional  boundary  work,  but  we  keep  so  busy  on  our  own  work  that  we 
do  not  have  much  time  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  TiNKTiAM.  Are  you  to  be  the  witness  on  the  international 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  ? 

Colonel  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  February  13,  1924. 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  HEITBT  O'MAILET,  COMMISSIONEB, 
MB.  G.  C.  LEACH,  MB.  L.  BADCLIFFE,  AND  MB.  WABD  T. 
BOWEB. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Mr.  O'Malley,  would  you  like  to  make  a  general 
statement  covering  the  work  of  your  bureau  last  year? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  1  will  say  for  the  information  of  the  committee, 
to  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  bureau  just  a  little  ways,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  was  established  in  1871  and  was  operated  as  an 
independent  bureau  until  1903  when  it  became  a  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Prior  to  that  time,  it  was  responsible  to 
the  President.  The  bureau,  as  you  probably  know,  is  divided  into 
four  important  divisions,  as  follows:  The  division  of  fish  culture,  the 
division  of  scientific  inquiry,  the  division  of  fishery  industries,  and 
the  Alaska  division. 

Just  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  what  we  have  done  imder  the 
last  appropriation  up  to  February  1,  1924,  the  division  of  fish  culture 
has  collected  and  distributed  approximately  1,575,000,000  fish  eggs. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Within  what  time? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  During  the  last  year,  beginning  July  1,  1923. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  did  you  count  them? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  By  the  fluid  ounce.  The  majority  of  those  eggs 
are  now  in  the  hatcheries  undergoing  the  process  of  incubation. 
Tlie  fish-cultural  work  has  been  conducted  from  37  main  stations, 
34  substations,  and  75  egg-collecting  stations.  The  salmon  work 
on  the  Pacific  coast  has  snown  considerable  increase.  There  has 
been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  collection  of  eggs  of  the  Great  Lakes 
species,  and  those  of  such  marine  species  as  the  cod,  where  the 
climatic  conditions  have  been  rather  unfavorable.  Our  rescue 
operations  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  during  the  summer  and 
fall  have  resulted  in  tne  salvage  of  about  148,000,000  fishes.  Those 
are  fishes  that  are  taken  from  the  overflowed  districts  and  liberated, 
the  principal  portion  of  them  being  in  the  main  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  balance  of  them  have  been  put  back  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  main  Mississippi  River  and  shipped  to  various  States. 
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Mr.  TiXKHAii.  How  do  you  coxuit  them  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  They  are  counted  as  they  are  taken.  Up  to  asd 
including  February  1,  approximately  S225,000  of  the  appropriattoci 
available  for  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  food  fishes  hjul  b«ec 
expended)  and  the  balance  of  this  fund  will  be  expended  in  rearisf . 
feeding,  and  distributing  the  output  of  the  stations. 

DIVISION   or  SdBNTiyiC  INQVIBT. 

The  Division  of  Scientific  Inquiry  is  the  one  that  has  to  deal  witii 
the  biological  work  of  the  bureau. 

With  the  depletion  of  our  fisheries,  the  pollution  of  interior  and 
coastal  waters,  rendering  them  uninhabitable  by  aquatic  life,  anc 
the  actual  menace  of  economic  exhaustion  of  some  of  our  nio6t  im- 
portant fisheries,  such  as  those  for  ovsters,  shad,  etc.,  the  demand  f^r 
adequate  conservation  and  anti-pollution  laws  is  steadily  increasing. 
Fishermen,  anglers,  and  conservationists  are  truly  alarmed  at  present- 
day  conditions  and  are  seeking  remedial  legislation.  Such  le^islauofl 
to  oe  effective,  must  be  based  on  scientific  Knowledge  of  life  histories. 
habits,  and  the  interdependence  of  aquatic  forms  upon  one  another 

It  is  the  fxmction  of  this  division  to  provide  such  knowk^lge 
With  its  present  meager  appropriation,  50  per  cent  of  which  must 
be  used  for  the  upkeep  of  its  biolo^cal  stations  and  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, it  is  totally  unable  to  cope  with  present-day  demands  for  service. 
To  make  an  adequate  study  of  the  pollution  problem  alone  would 
exhaust  most  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  ot  this  appropriation. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  attempting  to  determine  the 
movements  of  some  of  our  offshore  fishes,  particularly  those  of  the 
cod  and  salmon,  and  during  last  year  some  20,000  fishes  were  tagged 
10,000  of  those  being  on  tne  New  England  coast.  The  tags  ^mich 
are  picked  up  as  the  season  advances  are  reported  to  the  bureau* 
and  thereby  we  can  chart  the  migration  of  the  cod  from  one  bank  to 
another. 

Mr.  TiNEHAM.  Do  you  tas  them  aroxmd  the  neck  or  tail  t 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Aroimd  the  tail.  We  use  a  small  aluminum  tag. 
One  interesting  thing  in  this  connection  is  that  some  of  the  cod  and 
haddock  that  were  tagged  off  the  New  England  coast  have  moved 
down  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  from  the  last  reports  that  we  had. 
In  the  tag^^  of  salmon,  we  have  conducted  the  experiments  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Shumagin  Islands  and  False  Pass  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  where  10,000  salmon  were  tagged.  We  had  known  for  a 
long  time  that  a  large  body  of  salmon  struck  the  peninsula  at  that 

E articular  point,  but  where  they  went  from  there  we  had  no  real 
nowledge.  We  knew  that  a  portion  of  them  went  into  local  streams 
to  spawn,  but  where  the  main  bulk  of  them  went  we  had  no  knowl- 
ed£;e.  Our  work  in  this  connection  has  demonstrated  that  those 
fishes  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  strike  along  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
near  the  Shumaffin  Islands,  and  that  the  mam  bulk  of  them  scatter 
to  the  west  ana  northwest,  and  then  some  come  eastwi^.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  very  important  information,  because  tliis  school 
of  fish  is  transitory  in  character^  and  as  a  result  of  this  work  we  are 
aided  in  making  our  reflations  to  cover  the  salmon  fisheries. 

We  have  been  conmicting  an  investigation  of  the  Great  Lakes 
The  annual  catch  of  this  area  exceeds  100,000,000  poimds,  which  is 
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valued  at  about  S7,000^000.  Lake  Erie  is  the  most  important,  with 
37  per  cent  of  the  catch.  The  most  highly  prized  species  in  this  area 
are  the  white  fishes,  with  a  catch  ezceedmg  6,000,000  pounds.  The 
bureau  is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  these  species,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  h^ful  in  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation  and  the 
conservation  of  the  supply. 

We  have  also  in  this  division  been  conducting  an  oyster  investiga- 
tion. The  oyster  fishery  is  exceeded  only  by  the  salmon  in  importance, 
with  an  annual  catch  of  17,000,000  bushels  valued  at  $12,000,000  a 
year.  In  the  Long  Island  region  it  has  been  a  highly  specialized  and 
important  industry.  Pollution  and  other  factors  have  prevented  a 
good  set  of  oysters  within  the  last  decade,  with  the  possibility  of  its 
total  abandonment.  The  bureau  is  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  this  condition,  and  is  studyii^  the  possi- 
bilities of  obtaining  a  set  by  cultural  methods  with  some  promise  of 
tangible  results. 

Trns  bureau  is  also  working  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in  con- 
nection with  malaria]  mosquito-control  work  in  the  South. 

There  has  also  been  the  development  of  improved  cultural  methods 
for  mussels,  and  during  the  past  year  fishes  were  inoculated  with 
2,050,000,000  glochidia. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  How  did  you  count  them  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Ilie  glochidia  attach  themselves  to  the  gills  of  the  fish 
and  in  counting  them  we  use  the  microscope.  We  take  a  microscope 
and  section  them  off  and  count  the  number  that  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  gills  of  a  fish.  On  a  £sh  12  inches  long  there  are  pos- 
sibly five  or  six  hundred. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  Then  they  are  not  actually  counted. 
Mr.  Leach.  They  are  counted  on  that  particular  fish.    We  take  a 
safe  figure,  say  800  is  the  average,  and  assume  that  that  many  will 
attach  themselves  to  a  fish. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  are  also  conducting  cooperative  work  with  the 
Navy  in  studying  ihe  fouling  of  ships'  Sottoms  by  marine  growths. 
That  includes  a  study  of  the  prpblem  of  preventing  the  attachment 
of  fouling  oiganisms  to  ships'  bottoms  ana  to  determine  proper  dock- 
ing intervals.  The  fouling  on  dark-colored  plates  is  greater  than  on 
li]^ter-colored  plates. 

DIVIBIOK   OF   FISHERY  INDUSTRIES. 

We  now  come  to  the  division  of  fidiery  industries,  whidi  has  to  do 
with  the  commercial  state  of  the  fisheries.  In  general,  the  prices  for 
fishery  products  were  higher  during  the  past  year  than  at  any  time 
since  the  acute  postr-war  depression,  and  the  catches  in  the  major 
fisheries  have  increased.  In  the  New  England  vessel  fisheries  the 
catch  again  approximated  the  pre-war  level  of  175,000,000  pormds. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  domestic  canned  salmon  pack,  whidi  slightly 
exceeded  300,000,000  pounds.  The  pack  of  sardines  in  Maine  was 
small,  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  fishj  that  of  California  somewhat 
larger  than  m  recent  years,  but  a  shiggiat  market  is  severely  handi- 
capping the  latter  industry. 

Nevertheless,  conditions  in  the  fishery  industries  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Pollution  is  severely  affecting  some  of  our  most 
important  inshore  fisheries,  such  as  the  oyster  fisheries.    The  sons 
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of  fishennen  are  deserting  the  calling  of  their  fathers.  r€»sultin^  m 
B.  fairly  acute  labor  situation.  Competition  between  nations  f<: 
the  sale  of  fish  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  exceedin^.v 
keen.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  best  of  these  with  the  fatt^: 
pocketbook,  imported  goods  are  heavy  competitors  of  dome^w' 
goods.  Fishermen  of  our  competitors  receive  special  consideration- 
From  their  governments,  which  enable  them  to  compete  in  t  •= 
domestic  markets  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  fishermen. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  give  you  a  little  picture  of  the  situati 'H 
that  is  taken  from  the  Fishing  Gazette  for  January,  1924,  as  follow- 

From  all  parts  of  the  coast  reports  state  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  fishiri 
fleets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sections  are  idle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tht  r- 
are  not  sufficient  men  available  to  man  the  boats.  The  packingplmnts  of  Bi]«)v. 
Miss.,  are  suffering  acutely  owing  to.  the  labor  shortage.  Toe  ahrimp  u.: 
oyster  season  is  well  underway,, but  neither  the  fleets  nor  the  canneries  ha^r  i 
sufficient  supply  of  oysters.  One  authority  estimates  the  shortage  in  the  BI  c 
plants  alone  at  2,000. 

Mr.  TiNKHAM.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  presume  that  it  is  due  to  the  higher  wages  beiDT 
paid  in  other  fields.  Another  thing  is  that  young  America  is  no*. 
taking  to  the  sea  as  rapidly  as  our  forefathers  did.  I  believe  that  b 
the  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Division  of  Fishery  Industries  is  steadily  increasing  its  useful- 
ness to  the  commercial  fisheries  in  effecting  improvements  in  meth^Hls 
of  preservation  and  utilization  of  fishery  products  and  fishery  gear,  a^ 
well  as  being  the  principal  source  of  statistical  information  lor  iL- 
guidance  of  the  industry.  Dtiring  the  past  year  it  perfected  a  nev 
and  superior  net  preservative,  made  a  market  survey  of  Boston,  aoi 
developed  improvements  in  methods  of  canning  nahery  product? 
Its  statistical  canvasses  included  canning  and  by-products  industn^ 
of  the  United  States,  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  River  district,  Gre*: 
Lakes,  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

GOFYBR  OIiBATX   AS   A  rifiBINO-aXAB  PBBBSBVATIVS. 

I  feel  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  its  work  is  the  development 
of  copper  oleate  as  a  net  preservative,  which  will  result  in  an  e^-th 
tnated  annual  saving,  by  lengthening  the  life  of  gear,  of  $3,000,(Nj  * 
Manufacturers,  fishermen,  and  fishery  journals  speedily  recogniz^ti 
the  value  of  this  work.  This  preservative  not  only  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  net  but  prevents  foiuing  hj  barnacles  and  other  aquatK 
growths,  is  applicable  to  all  types  of  gear  as  well  as  cordage  and 
sails,  its  cost  is  low,  its  application  is  simple  and  convenient,  and  tie 
color  desirable. 

The  investment  of  our  fishermen  in  netting  is  about  $10,000,0iV> 
and  a  large  part  has  to  be  replaced  annually,  the  cost  of  same  repn*^ 
sen  ting  nearly  10  per  cent  ol  the  fishermen's  receipts  for  fish.  TL> 
illustrates  the  value  of  the  work.  The  bureau  is  in  receipt  of  numer- 
ous commendatory  statements,  of  which  I  have  some  here  that  ar« 
representative.  I  will  read  some  of  them  to  show  the  attitude  of  the 
public  in  connection  with  this  particular  work.  This  is  the  statemen: 
of  a  distributer  of  copper  oleate: 


The  writer  has  travded  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  eoast  during  the  _ 
and  has  sold  a  number  of  tons  to  the  pound  fishermen.  They  are  almost  unAi^- 
mous  in  their  approval  over  the  old  tar  method,  and  I  feel  sure  the  use  of  eoppe* 
oleate  through  your  experiments  will  be  almost  universal  among  fishermen  oext 
year  and  be  a  big  saving  to  them  on  their  nets. 
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Here  is  the  statement  of  a  Long  Island  fisherman  : 

*rhe  perfecting  of  the  copper  oleate  net  preservative  is  the  best  work  the 
Hureau  of  Fisheries  ever  did  for  the  fishermen,  and  this  work  alone  justifies  its 
existence  and  support. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  fisheries  journal : 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  there  is  tremendous  interest  among  the  fishermen 
in  the  results  of  the  net  preservative  experiments.  The  bureau  is  certainly  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  good  work  in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

We  have  comments  from  many  sources  indicating  favorable 
opinions. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Alaska  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1924 
^WHs  $165,000^,  and  about  $116,000  of  this  appropriation  has  been  used 
for  the  Pribuof  Islands  in  connection  witn  the  sealing  and  foxing 
industry  at  that  pointy  and  the  balance  of  $49,000  is  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  salmon  fisheries.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
S49,000  unexpended  that  will  be  used  during  the  coming  spring  to 
take  care  of  tne  fisheries  as  far  as  possible  until  July  1.  Besides  the 
1 5  regular  employees  that  we  have  nad  up  in  Alaska,  we  have  utilized 
the  services  oi  35  temporary  employees  as  stream  ^ards.  We  also 
liave  had  eight  Government-owned  "boats  for  patrol  work  and  seven 
chartered  boats  during  the  past  season. 

Mr.  AcKEBMAN.  Are  they  equipped  with  radio  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  None  of  our  boats  is  so  equipped  except  the  Eider, 
^which  is  the  local  tender  for  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

COMMERCIAL   FISHERY   INDUSTRIES   OF  THE   tTNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Can  you  supply  us  with  information  regarding  the 
conmiercial  fishery  industries  of  the  country,  showing  how  much 
money  is  invested  in  them,  and  how  many  people  are  employed  in 
them? 

Mr.  O'Malijbt.  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

FISBEHISB   OF  THE   UIOTED   STATES. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  available,  the  fisheries  of  the  Ignited 
States  employed  195,393  persons,  engaged  5^B2  vessels  and  76,907  boats.  The 
total  capital  invested  was  $190,035)77^.  The  production  of  fish  amounts  to 
2,604,058, 189  pounds  with  a  value  to  the  fisheoxien  of  Sa6»3a6,0a8.  The  statistios 
by  geographical  sections  are  as  follows: 


Sections. 


New  England  States  (1919) 

Middle  Atiantic  States  (19ao  and 

L92I) 

South  Atlantic  Stotes  (1918) 

Gulf  States  (1918) 

Pacific  Coast  States  (1915) 

Mississippi  River  IMvisfon  (1932). 

Great  Ukes  (1917) 

I.ake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy 

Lake  (1917) 

Alaska  (1923) 

To^  various  years  (1908^ 


Number 
of  persons 
engaged 


30,767 


15, 
14, 
28, 
W, 
9, 


21, 


244 
046 
888 

936 
122 
221 

195 

974 


195,393 


Number 
of  vessels 

em* 
ployed. 


978 

1^898 
261 
(33 

1,038 

13 

585 

2 

674 


5,982 


Number 
of  boats 


ployed. 


10,364 

20,506 
5,632 
6,642 
9,402 

15,539 
3,354 

82 
5,386 


76,907 


Cfeil^ltal 
Invested. 


$40,507,097 

38,774,431 
7,428,971 
6,637,850 

24,025,172 
7,354,002 

10,555,609 

177.210 
54,590,302 


Products. 


Pounds. 


467,339,870 

863,681,626 
332,614,123 
130,923,583 
286,204,558 
105,733,834 
103.750,223 


Value. 


819,838,657 

24,407,785 
5,348,616 
6,510,310 
9,300,672 
4,508,521 
6,297,909 


t    ,167,169  j  118,508 

311,634,203       10,000,000 


190,035,773  2,604,098,189      86,336,088 


NoTS.->The  value  eiven  for  the  fishery 
men.   The  value  of  the  fishery  products 


products  of  Alaska  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  fish  to  the  fiaher- 
of  Alaska  in  1922,  as  prepared  for  market,  was  $36,170,948. 
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oommissionbb'b  (MPFICX. 


aATtABrBB. 


Mr.  Shrkve.  Mr.  O'Malley,  your  appropriation  for  the  commis^ 
sioner's  office  for  1924  was  $113,840.  Tour  estimate  for  1925  is 
$160,760. 

Mr.  O'Majxey.  I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  conunittee  analjxe 
what  that  increase  amowts  to.  The  base  appropriation  for  the 
commissioner's  office  during  1914  was  $113,840.  The  bonus  added 
to  that  was  $;L8,056,  inakmg  a  tota^  of  $131,896.  In  this  apparect 
increase,  which  appears  there,  there  have  been  some  transfers  froc 
the  field  to  the  commissioner's  office,  and  some  transfers  from  the 
conunissioner's  office  to  the  field.  These  transfers  from  the  at-larjt 
roU  of  1924  to  the  commissioner's  office  are  as  foUows: 

Oac  field  assi^tatUt  ,^t  $3,000,  a  fie^}  superintendent  at  SI ,800.  a 
scientific  assistackt  $1,400,  fish  culturist  at  large  $960,  and  a  machini^i 
at  $960^  making  a  total  of  $8,120.  That  is  taken  from  the  at  lar^ 
roll,  apa  put  .iipLto  the  qomniissioner'^  office,  so  that  that  is  not  ^a 
increase — it  simply  remains  stationary — but  it  is  a  transfer. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Is  there  a  corresponding  decrease  somewhere  else! 

Mr.  O'Malley.  There  ;wrili  be  a  Qorrespond^ng  decrease  shown  Id 
the  at-Jl|a*§e  pay  roll.  Tjt^e^e  has  also  hc^en  taken  and  transferred  t'* 
the  commissioner's  office  the  ^i,^  that  is  connected  with  the  centnl 
station  here  in  Washington,  which  takes  care  of  and  handles  the  fish 
cultural  ipork  %t  J^tjaus  Poi^ijit,  Md..;  on  the  shad  work  each  spring. 

These  positions  are  a  superintendent  at  $1,500,  two  ^prentice 
fish,  cidtunsite  At  $720  c^h,  ai^i  .one  lajborer  at  $600.  That  mak^  t 
total  of  $3,540,  ^us  the  bouus,  an^  t)ie  items  I  have  just  enumer- 
ated, (WLounting  to  $1,920  for  .lH>nuS;  or  a  tojtal  of  $13,500.  That  i& 
merely  taken  from  the  field  service  and  transferred  to  the  conuas* 
sinner's  office.  TbM'  'Would  bri^  the  1924  ^g^xnes  up  to  $145,476 
There  has  been  transferred  from  the  commissioner's  omce  to  the  fidd 
one  clerk  for  the  SefNbUe  office,  wh\ch  ^WM  ordinarily  carried  on  the 
^commissioner's  office  at  $900,  and  three  local  agents  who  coUect  st«- 
jbistics,  at  Boston  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  battle,  Wash.,  a  taul 
£or  the  three  of  $1,800,  making  $2,700.  There  was  transferred  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  since  tb^j 
have  taken  over  the  care  of  our  buildings  in  Washington,  two  wacdh 
men  at  $720,  a  total  of  $1,440,  two  firemen  at  $1,440 — that  is.  th« 
total,  it  is  $720  each.  One  ^lessenger,  $720,  and  five  charwomeiL 
aggr^ate  salaries,  $1,200,  making  a  total  of  $7,500,  with  the  bonos 
of  $2,880,  or  a  grand  total  of  $10,380.  This  is  a  clean  transfer  amj 
from  the  commissioner's  office,  which  would  bring  the  stun  I  have 
mentioned  before,  $145,476,  down  to  $135,996. 

The  actual  increase  that  is  authorized  by  the  peraonnd  daasifici' 
tion  board  in  the  allocation  of  the  positions  in  the  commisflioptf^ 
office  amount  to  $22,424;  estimated  to  cover  promotions  authoiuefi 
and  appeals  is  $3,240,  making  a  total  of  $160,760.  There  has  been  as 
arbitrary  disaliowance  in  the  amount  of  $220,  and  as  you  S^an  the 
thing  out,  it  gives  a  net  increase  of  $25,440,  actually,  and  conung  from 
the  reclassification,  but  the  apparent  large  increase  comes  finom  the 
transfer  to  make  it  a  more  workable  arrangenient. 
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Mr.*SB9ftBF£.  How  do  you  expect  to  jose  that  iacFeaset 

Mr.  O'Maxlet.  This.«22|000^ 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Maxxet.  In  confonxiity  with  the  reallocations  which  the 
peisoonel  dassification  boaird  has  made  and  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  of  course. 

AUkSKA   SBRVIGE. 

Mr.  Shbsvib.  Onpsige  320. is  the  next  item  of  Alaska  service. 

Mr.  QBXFFm.  There  is  a  note  that  the  Alaska  service  is  included 
in  the  knguage  on  pa^e  325. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  for  the  officering  and  fuel  of  vessels.  This 
Alaska  service  on  page  320  is  for  the  aupennteoident  and  caretakers. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Sbcbsvis.  That  is  for  the  noen  stationed  on  the  islands. 

Mx.  0'Mai4Ubt.  Yes,  sir. 

Afo.  Shbeve.  And  their  protection  ? 

Mr.  O'MiUJu&T.  Yes,  sir- 

Mr.  Gia7!EFaD^.  Sut  jit  seems  to  be  proposed  to  stmke  out  that  para- 
graph.   It  is  in  parenthesis,  and  the  intention  is  to  lump  it. 

Mr.  O'Maulet.  It  is  made  into  a  lump  sum,  hut  the  total  is  just 
exactly  the  aiw^* 

Mr.  Gbifun.  And  made  up  of  the  same  items  t 

Mr.  O'MAfSL&r.  Ties,  sir. 

Mr.  Dbjlk^.  Hmt  is  included  on  pi^e  285  in  the  item  of  salajies. 

Mr.  O'Malle^.  Ala^a  service,  S38,220,  you  will  see,  is  the  same 
amount  as  is  at  the  bottom  of  page  320. 

Mr.  GsiFFm.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  there  is  rseme 
infocmation  ito  be  louind  on  pa^e  320  that  is  oot  fowid  on  page  32S, 
because  on  page  325  is  lumped  m  one  appropriation  of  $38,220. 

Mr.  Shv^vi:.  Yes;  I  see  jtt  now. 

Mr.  0^ilA9iiJ^j.  The  sajoie  positions  undar  .the  lump-sum  ap^o- 
priation  will  be  carried  as  they  now  stand. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  But  in  r^ara  to  Alaska  service  I  noticed  in  the 
papers  soioe  time  <a^9  «  refeswce  Ao  4;he  i^ethod  <)l  dispoaiAg  of  the 
pelts  of  animals  which  are  taken,  I  suppose  by  the  employees  of  your 
Dureau. 

Mr.  O'MiOXET.  Employees  or  natives  that  am  on  the  islands. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  Will  you  state  for  the  committee  just  what  your 
system  is  in  the  di^osition  of  skins  of  seals  and  the  pelts  of  a-nimRlft  f 

Mr.  O'Maixet.  xn  the  fiscal  year  192S,  35,513  seal  sUns  were  sold, 
the  fflross  in^oome  being  $1,101,279.80.  There  was  also  sold  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands  733  fox  sluas  and  12  live  foxes.  The  total  gross 
income  for  the  islands  for  the  fiscal  year  1923  was  $1,171,510.51. 
The  ddns  are  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  islands.  They  are  then  shipped  to 
St.  Louis,  at  which  pdmt  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.  for  the  dressing,  dyeing,  and  machining 
of  the  skins.  They  are  then  sold  at  public  auetion.  This  contract 
was  ent^ed  into  in  February,  1921. 

Mr.  Obiffik.  Tha/t  is  the  contract  for  drying  and  dressing  themi 

Mr.  (yMAJULEY.  The  contract  for  dressing,  dveing,  and  machining 
and  the  sale  of  the  skins  was  entered  into  in  FcMbruary,  1921.  It  is  a 
10-year  contract,  and  the  departm^it  has  simply  been  carrying  out 
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the  contract  in  good  faith,  in  confannitT  with  the  aumngcoMnt  tliAt 
was  entered  into  by  the  past  administration.  Mr.  Ahacmnder  v«6 
Secretary  of  Ck>nmierce  when  it  was  bronght  np. 

Mr.  Obiffin.  Is  the  concern  that  yon  are  dealing  with  under  tLf 
contract  for  the  drying  and  preparation  of  the  skins  ddng  boaines^ 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  do  you  send  them  to  the  United  Stat«s  f 

Mr.  O'Mal.let.  We  send  the  skins  to  the  United  States.      They  •: 
this  at  our  request :  They  send  out  each  year  a  few  expert  men  wr 
work  in  connection  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  our  men  ^-n 
the  islands.    They  have  a  chemist,  who  is  interested  in  the  fir.n. 
finishing  of  those  skins,  who  watches  them  right  there,  but  they  at*- 
at  all  times  imder  our  personal  supervision. 

Mr.  GniFFm.  I  note  that  the  average  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
seal  skins  is  about  $30. 

Mr.  O'Mallby.  Yes;  that  is  about  what  it  averaged  the  last  yeir 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  And  how  much  of  that  do  you  have  to  pay  to'  xLs 
firm  for  drying  and  dressing  ? 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  The  contract  stipulated  that  the  first  dressing  ar^-i 
dyeing  of  the  skins  taken  in  1921  was  $16.50,  but  t^e  contract  aut^ 
matically  reduces  itself,  as  I  recall  it  offhand,  SI  each  year.  It  t^ 
$14.60  this  year  and  $13.50  in  1924. 

Mr.  Griffin.  So  that  the  Government  only  gets  out  of  these  s^al 
skins  about  $15  apiece,  net? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  if  the  market  continues  to  be  as  good  a? 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Of  course,  at  some  of  the  earlier  s^es.  wf 
did  a  great  deal  better  than  that,  but  we  are  subject,  of  course.  :• 
the  fluctuations  of  the  fur  market. 

Mr.  Gmffin.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  receipts  for  the  sale  «»f 
these  skins  in  the  past  year,  which  you  might  put  into  the  rec<>r«: 
at  this  noint  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  We  can  give  you  in  detail  the  figures  vou  want 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  m  the  record  a  statement  of  t&e  sales  ir 
the  fiscal  year  1923. 

SiaUmerU  of  aaUs  of  Pribilof  Idands  fur-seal  nhiifM,  fiteai  tfoar  t9BS. 


Dftteofaal«. 


Oct.  9, 1922.. 
Mfty38|1933. 


Number 

o(  skins 

sold. 


^*B3^       «*^ 


SS35»Q6&Q6  ST « 


Total :  i,iai,87».»  i:  «. 


Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  the  value  of  th^  skins  in  the  market — ihAt 
is,  for  instance,  in  San  Ftancisco  or  Chicago  or  New  York?  Wh*: 
would  a  person  have  to  pay  for  a  sealskin  dried  and  cleaned  anii 
dressed  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  just  want  to  correct  you  in  one  point.  We  never 
dry  a  sealskin,  because  if  it  is  dried  it  never  can  be  dressed  or  dyed 
properly.  They  are  taken  on  the  islands,  thoroughly  cured  with  salt. 
spread  out  and  wrapped  and  covered  thoroughly  with  salt,  and  then 
rolled  up  in  the  green,  you  might  say,  the  way  a  cowhide  is  generally 
shipped,  and  then  they  are  put  in  a  bundle  and  shipped  in  barrels  t.^ 
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the  States.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  asked  at  any  place  the  cost 
of  a  sealskin.  I  have  priced  the  finished  coats,  the  garments,  and 
noticed  that  they  will  average — I  saw  some  in  Boston  recently  about 
S650  for  a  coat. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  average  sealskins  are  necessary  to  make 
up  a  coat  ?  

Mr.  O'Malley.  For  a  large  person,  probably  ten;  for  a  mediimi 
sized  person  about  eight.     I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  see  this  newspaper  article  that  I  referred  to, 
criticising  the  method  of  disposition  oi  sealskins  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  good  many  of  them  recently. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  think  you  should,  in  all  of  these  cases,  insert  a 
statement  as  to  just  how  you  expect  to  spend  your  money,  because 
the  first  thing  when  we  go  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  is  that  they  are 
^wanting  to  know  how  this  iLpjpropriation  on  page  326,  for  instance,  is 
going  to  be  expended. 

Mr.  O^Malley.  Then  we  will  take  each  item  there  and  furnish  for 
the  record  a  statement  that  will  show  it  in  detaU. 

Mr.  Griffin.  But  these  various  employees  that  are  enumerated  on 
:e  319  of  the  bill  fall  under  the  classification  act? 
[r.  O'Malley.  Yes;  they  are  all  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Drake.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  But  they  are  all  under  the  commissioner's  office^ 
and  they  are  all  enumerated  on  that  page  which  I  just  gave  the 
number  of,  page  326,  but  I  will  submit  a  detailed  e&timate  of  them. 

Mr.  Griffin.  On  page  319  I  find  a  reference  to  statistical  agents, 
one  at  $1,600,  two  at  $1,400,  and  two  at  $1,000  each,  and  local  agents, 
one  at  Boston,  $600,  one  at  Gloucester,  $600,  and  one  at  Seattle, 
S600.     That  would  not  seem  to  fall  within  the  classification  act. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  If  I  may  explain  that,  the  case  is  this.  We  have 
certain  statistical  agents  who  are  attached  to  the  Washington  ofiice 
and  who  operate  from  the  Washington  office,  going  out  and  making 
statistical  canvasses  of  the  various  geographicju  sections.  This  year 
they  may  be  in  New  England,  next  year  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  at 
some  later  time  in  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi  Valley  regions. 
We  alwajrs  keep  them  attached  to  the  office,  because  after  they  have 
made  their  canvassea  they;  return  to  the  office,  tabulate,  the  returns, 
and  prepare  them  for  issuing  the  statistical  information  to  the  trade. 
The  local  agents  referred  to  are  men  located  at  Boston,  Gloucester, 
and  Seattle.  Those  agents  meet  the  vessels  as  they  come  in,  and  they 
work  for  365  days  in  each  year,  and  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
that  the  commissioner  has  previously  made,  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Washington  office  to  the  field  Service  at  large. 

Mr.  Shreve.  I  am  inclined  to  think — I  have  not  talkw  it  over 
with  the  committee — ^but  I  have  a  notion  Uiat  we  are  going  to  adhere 
to  the  old  system  of  classifying  these  field  services,  so  that  the  bill 
on  the  face  of  it  will  show  how  the  appropriation  is  to  be  used. 
I  hardly  think  that  we  will  adopt  a  system  making  a  limip  simi  appro- 

E nation  and  then  turn  back  to  the  hearings  somewhere  to  find  out 
ow  the  money  is  to  be  expended,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  field 
service — as  I  say,  I  have  not  consulted  with  anybody,  but  I  think 
vre  will  adhere  to  the  old  system,  and  for  that  reason  1  am  very  par- 
ticular that  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  how  the  money  will  be 
expended. 
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P09ITIOK8  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  COHMIBSIONER  FBOM 


PogitiODfl  and  appropriation  from 
irliich  tnosiBrred. 


Em^OTMS  at  lari^: 

Field  assistant 

Fidd  superintendent 

Setentific  assistant 

Fish  colturist 

Fish  cultural  madilnist 

Employees  flsh-cultoial  stations: 

Superintendent 

Apprentice  fish  culturist 

Do 

Laborer 

Total 


pay. 


$3,000 

1,800 

1,400 

960 

960 

1,600 
730 
720 
600 


11,660 


1934, 


SMO 
240 
240 
240 

340 
240 
240 
240 


1,920 


TotaL 


$3,000 
2,040 
1,640 
1,200 
1,200 

1,740 
900 
960 
840 


13,680 


A.  and  F. 
Frofi 

do 

SnbprofewHkii  lal 
do 


.....do... 
.....do... 

do... 

Custodial. 


11 

3 
2 

3 
3 

7 
1 
1 

2 


S3, 800 

3,000 

2.400 

1.; 

2,100 


lift,  TV        S.I« 


POSITIONS  TRANSFERRED  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE  TO  THE  FIELD. 

IFidd  servioe  not  allocated.] 


Positions  and  appropriations  to  which 
transferred. 

1924 

lfl2& 

Basic 
pay. 

Bonus. 

TotaL 

Basic 

p«y. 

Boons. 

TttA. 

Em^oyees  at  large: 

Clerk  Seattle  oillce 

$900 

600 
600 
600 

$240 
240 
240 
240 

$1,140 
840 
810 
840 

!§§§ 

«M0 
240 
2iD 
2i0  < 

$Lia- 

Local  acent,  Seattle 

Local  ftfnw»t,  BostODr .................. 

Ml 

Local  acent.  Gloucester 

^ 

TotaP...  ...........      ..  »    . 

2,700 

960 

3,660 

2,700 

•to 

3.4* 

POSITIONS  TRANSFERRED  TO  OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVT 

BUILDINGS. 


Basic 

r^ 

3  watchmen 

$1,440 

14M 

790 

4» 
240 

72i 

•I.6II 

Sflitmen 

Lfl* 

Imeffsenger 

fi  fAiarwcnien ..........  x .». ............  ^ ...  x 

1.0 

Total 

4,800 

i.w» 

t,m 

1  The  above  Changes  do  not  Involve  chanps  in  duties  or  loeatloQ  of  ] 

STNOPSIS  ON  BASB  Or  CtraSXNT  APPBOFBiaTION. 


To  office  of  oommissioner. . . 
Ftom  office  of  oonunisBioDer . 


Tv  SuperintaDdeit  State,  War,  nd  Navy  BniUUncB .  • 


3.1 
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.AJaska  service  (appropriation  bill,  p.  320)  no  change $38,  200 

Employees  at  larse  (appropriation  bill,  p.  321) : 

Appropriated  1924 22,  820 

Transferred  to  office  of  commissioner,  5  positions  as  above 8,  120 

14,  700 

Transferred  from  office  of  commissioner,  3  positions  as  above 2,  700 

Transferred  from  miscellaneous  expenses,  2  positions  as  above 3,  720 

21,  120 
Excess  allowed  by  Bureau  of  Budget 740 

21, 860 

JDistribution  (car)  employees  (appropriation  bill,  p.  321)'  no  change 26,  400 

Smployees  fish-cultural  stations  (appropriation  bill,  p.  322) : 

Appropriated  1924 188,  160 

Transferred  to  office  of  commissioner,  4  positions  as  above 3,  540 

184,  620 
Disallowed  by  Bureau  of  Budget 60 

184,  560 

Fish-rescue  station,  Mississippi  Valley  (appropriation  bill,  p.  322)  no 

change _ _ _     15,280 

Employees  at  biological  stations  (appropriation  bill,  p.  323) : 

Appropriated  1924_ _ 22,  800 

Diaallowed  by  Bureau  of  Budget 900 

21,900 

Steamer  AlhcUross  (appropriation  bill,  p.  323)  no  change  (scientific  staff)  _       6,  750 
Steamers  Gannet,  Halcyon^  and  Phalarope  and  officers  and  crews  of 
vessels  Alaska  fisheries  service  (appropriation  bill,  pp.  324  and  325) 
no  change 54,  340 

Note. — This  personnel  will  be  employed  on  the  following  vessels:  Hidcyarif 
Oannett  Phalarove,  Shearwater,  Eid^  Auklet,  Murre,  Merganser,  Curlew,  Fvlmar^ 
Kiitiwake,  Petrel,  Scoter,  Sora,  and  Widgeon. 

EMPLOYEES  AT  LABGE. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  is  "Employees  at  large." 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  $21,860;  estimated  tor  1925,  and  the  ap- 
propriation for  1924  was  $22,820.  That  is  a  reduction  as  against  tne 
former  appropriation  on  account  of  reallocation  of  those  positions. 

DISTRIBUTION  (OAB)  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  car  employees,  $26,400  remains  the  same. 

EMPLOYEES  AT  FESH-GULTUBAL  STATIONS. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  employees  at  fish-cultural  stations,  $184,560; 
that  is  a  reduction  by  the  amount  of  the  people  that  are  transferred, 
to  the  ext^it  of  $3,540 — on  account  of  the  transfer  from  the  field  to 
the  Washington  office. 
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Mr.  O'Malley.  The  fish-rescue  stations  on  the  Mississippi  Hirer 
Valley,  $15,280.    That  remains  the  same. 

EMPLOYEES  AT  BIOLOGICAL  STATIONS. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  The  next  is  employees  at  biological  stations. 
$21,900.  That  has  suffered  a  reduction  of  $900  under  what  it  f<n'- 
merly  was,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  was  disallowed  there  ? 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  No  statement  has  been  made  on  that.  I  guess  it 
is  left  up  to  us  to  untangle  it  when  it  comes  if  we  can. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Just  a  moment.  This  appropriation  of  $22,800  for 
1924  contemplates  the  employment  of  certain  men  at  the  biologicai 
stations,  director,  superintenaent,  etc.  How  can  you  get  along  nexi 
year  with  $900  less  unless  you  cut  out  some  of  these  employees  i 

Mr.  O'Malley.  It  just  means  that  we  will  have  to  orop  an  «n- 
ployee.  We  may  haye  a  position  that  is  not  filled,  and  under  th&t 
condition  we  will  merely  haye  to  drop  a  fish-culturist. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Did  you  discuss  that  possibiUty  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bud^t  ? 

Mr.  OtMalley.  That  was  after  we  had  the  hearings.  We  did  not 
haye  another  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Griffin,  i  ou  might  give  an  expression  of  your  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  that  cut. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  It  just  reduces  the  efficiency  of  that  service  by 
that  one  position. 

Mr.  Griffin.  Are  all  the  employees  that  are  mentioned  in  tkt* 
paragraph  on  page  323  essential  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir,  they  are;  but  there  are  some  of  tbtis*' 

Fositions  that  we  have  not  at  all  times  been  able  to  keep  filled,  and 
do  not  belieye  at  the  present  time  that  they  are  all  filled. 

Mr.  Oliver.  The  fact  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  keep  them 
filled  at  all  times  might  suggest  that  you  might  be  able  to  get  alonp 
with  an  anproriation  with  one  left  out. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  them 
is  not  because  we  did  not  need  them,  but  the  lack  of  salary.  llieT 
must  be  coUege-trained  men,  and  the  low  salaries  are  not  attractiri^ 

Mr.  Oliver.  What  is  the  salary  there  i 

Mr.  O'Malley.  $900> 

Mr.  Shreve.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  probably  thought  the 
times  you  did  not  have  your  quota  filled  would  absorb  the  diffeieDce. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  think  that  is  exactly  the  way  they  figured. 

Mr.  Griffin.  A  fish  culturist,  for  instance,  you  pay  $900  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  college  graduate  i 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Not  aJl  fish  culturists  are  coU^e  graduates  bv 
any  manner  of  means,  but  some  of  them  are.  But  a  man  who  goe^ 
to  a  biological  station  should  take  up  that  scientific  truioii^,  even 
though  he  is  quaUfied  as  a  fish  culturist;  if  he  hopes  to  advance  ai 
that  station  he  should  have  the  college  training. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  you  would  be  very  rfad  to  have  them  i 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes,  sir;  the  higher  the  grade  of  man  the  better 
service  we  will  have. 
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Mr.  Gbiffin.  I  can  not  see  why  the  Oovemment  can  not  afiPordf 
to  pay  more  than  $900  a  year  to  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  work 
of  this  character. 

Mr.  Shreye.  What  I  said  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  lump-sum. 
appropriations  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  vessel  service.     I 
notice  that  the  steamer  Alabdtross  is  the  only  one  that  is  dignified 
under  the  law  hy  mentioning  its  name.    These  old  names  are  very - 
dear  to  us  who  have  been  gomg  over  these  appropriations  for  many 
years,  and  we  hate  to  see  them  taken  out  of  the  record.     I  wish  you 
would  prepare  a  statement  so  we  can  prepare  our  bill  to  conform  to> 
the  real  actual  conditions  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  There  is  one  thing  in  that  connection,  so  far  as 
the  appropriation  for  officers  and  crew  of  the  Biu'eau  of  Fisheries; 
vessels  is  concerned^  $54,340,  that  is,  the  taking  of  the  appropriations 
that  were  formerly  classified  under  the  Oannet  and  the  Halcyon  and^ 
numerous  boats  and  putting  them  aU  together,  with  this  in  mind, 
that  supposing  we  had  a  boat  on  the  Atlantic  coast  that  was  only 
really  in  service  or  actually  operating  for  four  or  five  months,  and  we 
wanted  that  appropriation  m  this  particular  form  so  that  it  would 
be  more  mobile,  so  that  we  could  lay  off  this  boat  and  tie  her  up  or- 
dock  her  if  necessary,  and  use  these  people  out  on  the  Pacific  coast- 
for  salmon  patrol  work  or  something  like  that.     It  would  be  much> 
more  efficient  than  the  way  we  have  been  working  under  in  the  past., 

Mr.  Shbeve.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  change  is  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  This  one  is,  and  I  urged  it  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.     We  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  vessels  without  giving 
you  the  amounts  that  will  be  expended  for  personnel ^  because  we' 
can  give  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  much  better  than  we  can  at  the- 
present  time. 

Mr.  Dbake.  May  I  make  a  brief  statement  here  ? 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Drake.  During  the  past  six  months  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries^ 
has  lost  six  technical  men  who  entered  the  service  of  the  bureau  at 
salaries  of  approximately  $1,200.     They  have  been  educated,  and. 
trained  by  the  Government.    They  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  to  go  to  colleges,  into  fishing  coneems,  and  others  at; 
approximately  double  the  salaries  the  Government  was  paying  them^ 
so  that  the  result  of  this  salary  proposition  is  that  the  Government . 
is  paying  to  train  these  men  for  private  industries^  because  as  soon 
as  thev  reach  a  point  where  they  are  valuable  they  are  picked  (^  for  * 
some  thing  like  100  to  150  per  cent  increase  in  salary,  and  given  very  - 
desirable  jobs  in  private  employment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  The  Government  should  not  be  penalized  for  its  care^ 
in  educating  them. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  wanted  to  reinforce  your  remarks,  on  that  very  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  steps  have  you  taken  to  change,  those  oondi-  - 
tions  i 

Mr.  Drake.  We  hope  we  have  remedied  that  through  the  field . 
classification,  which  wul  go  into  effect  if  it  is  adopted  by  Congress. 
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ADMOnBTB&TION. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  The  next  is  page  327,  administration. 

Mr.  O'Majllx Y.  That  is  the  appropriation  for  expenses  of  the  oflBcc 
of  the  commisfiioner,  including  stationery,  scientific  and  Tel^xoa 
books,  periodipals/  and  newspapers  for  the  library,  furniture  and 
equipment.  That  equipment  nas  been  moved  up  smce  the  ¥7ords  in 
parentheses  below  have  been  stricken  out,  and  should  be  letainfid 
there  in  order  to  purchase  what  aoiall  equipment  is  neceasmry.  It 
was  stricken  out  on  account  of  repairs  to  and  heatins,  lighting,  and 
equipment  of  buildings,  which  now  goes  over  to  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy.  Then  it  further  provides  for  compensation  of  tem{>orBTT  em- 
ployees and  all  other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith.  That 
IS  the  same  amount,  minus  what  nas  been  given  over  to  the  State. 
War,  and  Navy. 

PBOPA'aATION  OF  FOOD  FISHES. 

Mr.  Shrevb.  Propagation  of  food  fishes ;  that  is  quite  a  reductioiL 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  an  item  of  $358,850,  against  $375,000  in 

1024.    I  think  that  Mr.  Leach  had- better  give  us  a  general  staiemeot 

on  the  propagation  of  fishes  and  what  has  been  done  in  detail  at  the 

stations. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  G.  0.  LEACK 

Mr.  LsAOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fund  set  aside  for  the  propagatioB 
of  food  fishes  for  the  fiscal  year  1025  is  $358,850.  and  with  that  w 
expect  to  continue  our  operations  on  the  raoinc  coast,  including 
Alaska,  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  salmon.  This  reductioo 
that  we  have  in  1925  is  about  4  p^  oi&at.  Tim  will  neceaaarily  aflect 
the  propagating  of  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  idao  affect 
the  work  of  odlecting  tiie  egm  for  the  commercial  species  of  th« 
Gieat.  Lakes,  indudinff  the  Iwe  trout,  the  whitefiah,  and  the  pike 
pmch.  It  also  eztenois  to  the  commercial  species  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  such  as  the  cod,  the  flatfish,  and  the  pollack*  It  affects  all  of 
our  fishes  in  geoeral.  On  the  Pacific  coast  we  cdlect  our  sabaoi 
eggs  by  placing  racks  across  the  streams.  During  the  spawnm^ 
season  the  fish. come  up  to  the  racks,  and  then  the  egj^s  are  removfu 
and  they  are  taken  to  the  hatcheries  where  they  are  incubated.  U 
costs  quite  a  little  money  to  feed  these  young  fiah.  It  costs  quit«  t 
little  money  to  feed  all  of  our  fish  that  are  hatched  thitm^oui  ih« 
United  States.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  operated  37  niaa 
station&  That  is  prettv  near  a  hatchery  in  every  State  in  the  Unioa 
with  few  exceptions.     We  operate  some  75  egg-colleoting  statioos. 

With  :our  interior,  species  we  have  a  different  proposition^  At  most 
of  our  trout  stations  we  maintain  a  good  stock  of  ush.  For  instance, 
rainbow  aoid  brook  trout.  We  hold  these  fish  and  we  feed  them,  Mtkd 
the  conditions  are  sinular  to  the  conditions  on  a  farm,  where  a  f anaer 
will  hold  his  stock  and  feed  tbem^  and  those  fishpnxliice  the  eggs,  ui 
eackyear  we  colltet  the  eggs  front  those  fish.  We  incubate  those  tep 
and  we  hold  the  yoimg  that  they  produce  and  rear  them  and  then  &- 
tribute  them,  ft  costs  quite  a  little  money  to  furnish  food  for  those 
adult  fish.    We  also  have  to  feed  the  young  fry. 
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With  the  bass  we  hare  a  different  proposition.  The  bass  in  its 
nature  is  similar  to  a  chicken.  The  old  bass  will  lay  its  eggs  in  a  cer- 
tain place  and  the  male  fish,  like  the  male  man,  usually  supplies  his 
home.  He  builds  his  home,  and  after  he  has  btult  his  home  ne  goes 
out  and  seeks  hn  mate,  and  he  gets  the  female  to  come  up  there  and 
deposit  a  few  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  she  passes  around  ana  sometimes 
deposits  eggs  on  several  nests.  The  male  fish  then  takes  up  the  care 
of  these  eggR.  He  remains  over  the  em  six  or  seven  or  eight  inches 
above  them  and  agitates  the  water  witn  his  tail,  and  he  lubo  drives 
awav  any  enemies  that  may  come  there.  As  soon  as  these  little  fishes 
are  natcned  out,  which  is  in  about  21  days,  he  takes  them  around  the 
pond  in  search  of  food,  the  same  way  a  nen  will  take  her  chickens 
around  the  farm.  He  guards  them  imtil  they  are  ready  to  look  out 
for  themselves,  and  then  disperses  the  school  in  the  shallow  waters 
and  they  seek  a  Uving  for  themselves.  For  that  reason  it  takes  quite 
a  lai]ge  area  of  water  for  us  to  produce  sufficient  b&9^  to  meet  the 
pubhc  demand. 

The  catfish  is  similar.  The  catfish  deposits  her  eeKS  in  a  nest  and 
guards  the  nest  until  the  young  are  natched.  n  enemies  come 
around  the  old  catfish  will  take  the  younff  in  her  mouth  and  hold 
them,  and  when  the  enemy  has  disappeared  she  will  expel  them.  It 
takes  ({uite  a  little  money  to  maintam  these  ponds.  It  takes  money 
to  maintain  our  buildings.  It  takes  money  to  buy  coal  wd  fud  of 
all  descriptions  that  is  used  in  our  buildinm.  It  takes  quite  a  little 
money  to  maintain  all  of  our  buddings.  Most  of  our  buildings  are 
frame,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  paint  these  buildii^.  At  one 
time  we  were  painting  our  buiidings  every  three  years.  We  have 
had  to  extend  the  painting  of  the  buildings  to  five  years^  and  many 
of  our  buildic^  are  getti^  in  a  rather  ruUKiown  condition.  Roora 
have  to  be  repaired,  and  foimdattons  have  to  be  brnlt,  amd  so  it 
reqtures  quite  a  little  fund  to  maintain  these  things. 

We  have  been  working  on  the  sum  of  $375,000,  which  was  a  pre-war 
allotment.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  all  material  and  the  in(»rease  in 
the  cost  of  labor,  which  Babson's  Statistical  Rcpofft  estivnates  at 
65  or  67  i>er  e^it  above  pre-war  prices,  we  have  just  about  been  able 
to  maintain  our  output.  However,  this  year  our  out^^ut  has  drojiped 
a  billiom  fidi,  and  our  field  force  has  worked  overtime  to  avoiidk  a 
greater  reduction. 

Mr.  Olivbb.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  1 

Mr.  Leach.  To  lack  of  fimds  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  material 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Qliveb.  How  does  the  appropriation  carried  in  this  bill  com- 
pare with  your  present  appr<^nation  ? 

Mr.  LsACfi.  it  is  about  $15,000  less  for  1925  than  we  had  in  19M, 
and,  as  I  say,  we  are  now  working  at  a  lf#ss,  and  of  course  this  means 
a  further  reduction  in  our  efforts  and  possibly  a  further  reduction  in 
our  output. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  Do  you  find  a  larse  demand  for  your  fish  ? 

Mr.  Leaoh.  We  find  that  the  demand  for  bass  and  trout  increases 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  a  year.  In  1017  we  were  receiving  some- 
thing like  8,000  apf^cations  for  fish;  Uiat  demand  has  increased  until 
now  we  receive  about  12,000  applications  for  fish,  and  we  find  we 
can  not  supply  the  demand  for  nsh. 
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Mr.  OiavBR.  And  you  find  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest 
^nd  care  to. conserve  the  fish  which  you  distrinute} 

Mr.  Lbach.  We  do.  All  the  States  have  taken  a  great  deal  ^r 
interest  in  protecting  the  fish  in  their  streams.  The  people  seem  t' 
he  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  protection  is  very  essential,  and  ▼•• 
are  getting  excellent  cooperation  from  very  many  States. 
•  l£t»  OuvBR.  So  that  tiie  fishery  work  is  finding  very  sympathet  < 
respect  everywhere  over  the  country  % 
,  Mi.  Leach.  Yes,  sir;  especiallv  throughout  the  Mississippi  Vailt»T 
and  when  I  say  the  Mississippi  V alley  I  mean  people  who  are  locat<-«: 
in  the  interior  where  they  do  not  have  access  to  the  fisheries  lik*^ 
they  do  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
They  must  depend  on  the  fish  planted  in  their  waters  for  their  H^h 
supply.  The  tanners  are  constructing  ponds  on  their  farms  to  rai^-^ 
fisn  in  the  waste  places. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If^the  same  appropriation  were  carried  this  year,  voc 
could  carry  on  the  work  that  you  are  now  engaged  in  an<r  possfbtj 
bring  about  the  same  results  as  the  previous  year  will  show  ? 

Mr.  Leaoh.  I  feel  that  we  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oliver.  If  there  is  any  reduction^  it  will  necessarily  handicap 
your  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Leaoh.  We  have  to  have  relief  somewhere.  We  have  to  paj 
men  that  go  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  gather  this  spawn.  Tbej  go  out 
<m  the  commercial  vessels.  When  they  are  fishing  for  the  commercial 
species  they  take  the  e^gs,  and  these  eggs  are  then  sent  to  the  hatcherj 
miere  they  are  placed  in  the  hatcher^r  and  incubated.  ^  If  it  were  n^t 
for  this  work,  the  eggs  would  go  with  the  conmiercial  fish  to  thr 
market,  and  when  the  fish  were  dressed  they  would  be  thrown  awav 
and  lost.  We  are  doing  a  certain  work  on  the  offshore  fishery  of 
Massachusetts.  The  boats  that  go  out  to  the  banks  and  fish  nsnally 
catch  quite  a  ntunber  of  codfish,  poUock,  and  flatfish.  We  send  mfii 
out  on  veesds,  and  when  they  get  the  rijie  fish  the  ^awn  takrr 
removes  the  e^,  fertilizes  them,  and  places  them  overboard  <m  th^ 
natural  spawmng  grounds. 

Mr.  Olivek.  The  man  power  engaged  in  this  particular  line  of 
work  certainly  are  conductmg  it  on  a  very  econonucal  basis,  becao^ii^ 
I  understand  that  your  average  pay  does  not  exceed  peih^is  $6('^' 

Mr.  Leach.  For  the  fish  culturists,  about  50  per  cent  of  thezs 
receive  a  base  pay  of  S600  a  year;  that  is,  the  laborers,  the  m^m  wL'> 
do  the  actual  work. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  Does  the  Canadian  Grovemment  cooperate  with  xk-z 
on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes-  they  do.    The  Canadian  Government  has  moi* 
hatcheries  on  the  Great  Li^es  than  the  United  States  Government 
When  I  ^ak  of  Canada,  I  speak  of  the  Provinces  as  a  whole  and  not 
the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  And  do  they  allow  you  to  board  their  oommercu. 
vessels  ? 

Mr:  Lbach.  What  they  do  is — for  instance,  in  Lake  Ont-ario,  in  the 
Bay-  of  Quinte,  which  is  in  Canadian  waters,  they  have  permitted  us 
to  ^o  over  there  with  our  force  of  men  and  collect  eg^  obtained  bj 
their  fishermen.  We  arrange  with  the  fishermen  to  give  na  the  ce^ 
of  the  whitefish  and  the  ciscoes.  We  pay  them  so  much  a  quart  fv^r 
the  eggs,  the  same  as  we  pay  the  men  on  our  side.    We  take  them  ic 
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the  Cftpe  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  station,  and  incubate  them,  and  wheir 
the  fry  are  ready  to  be  released  the  little  fishes  are  released  in  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  waters.  They  have  also  cooperated  to  the  extent 
that  they  exchange  such  eggs  as  Atlantic  salmon,  for  black-spotted 
trout  and  rainbow  trout  eggs.  The  Atlantic  salmon  eggs  are  released 
n  the  waters  of  Maine.;  they  also  cooperate  with  us  on  the  Pacific 
Doast.  On  Lake  Ontario  we  have  one  hatchery,  and  the  State  of 
tJew  York  has  one  or  two  hatcheries,  and  I  think  Canada  has  four  or 
Sve  hatcheries  on  that  one  lake.  They  have  about  three  or  four 
iiatcheries  on  Lake  Erie,  the  bureau  has  one,  and  I  believe  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  one  at  Erie,  and  Ohio  has  one  at  Put  in  Bay. 

Mr.  OuvER.  Thw  work  really  has  been  of  educational  value,  aside 
froni  the  fact  that  it  suppUes  food. 

Mr.  Leach.  I  believe  it  does.  The  State  of  Minnesota,  for  instance, 
dstimated  that  fish  in  the  interior  waters  in  1921  were  worth  some- 
thing like  two  and  one-half  million  of  dollar  to  the  State.  Wis* 
3onsm  estimated  that  their  fishes  were  worth  about  $3,000^000. 
Fhat  is  the  interior  spaces.  I  have  here.  ^  Biimmary;  by  species 
3f  distribution  pf  fisn  and  eggs  to  aU  .applicants  for  the  fiscal 
7ear  1923,  and  this  is  made  up  by  species  anq  oy  States,  if  you  would 
like  to  incorporate  that  in  your  record. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  You  leave  it  with  us  and  we  will  look  over  it  and  see. 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  has  become  of  the  codfish 
as  an  article  of  food  for  the  American  people.  There  was  a  time 
when  you  could  eet  codfish  in  any  market.  To-day  you  seem  to  be 
unable  to  get  real  codfish,  but  they  dump  off  on  you  some  other  kind 
of  fish  as  a  substitute,  wnich  is  neither  as  wholesome  nor  as  good. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is  just  as  wholesome  as  ever.  Probably  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  codfish  consumed  than  ever^  but  I  think  it  is  on 
account  of  the  dense  population  situated  around  Boston,  Gloucester, 
and  other  New  England  towns  consuming  all  of  the  output. 

Mr.  Griffin.  And  they  have  not  any  to  send  to  other  sections  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  feel  possibly  it  may  be  due  also  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  as  highly  advertised.  These  producers  find  a  ready  market  at 
borne,  and  they  are  not  seeking  more  distant  markets. 

Mr.  Griffin.  What  is  this  fish  that  they  substitute  for  the  cod  i 

Mr.  Leach.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griffin.  It  lo(^8  very  much  like  it,  but  it  has  not  the  tang 
nor  the  flavor  of  the  cod. 

Mr.  Rahcuffb.  We  made  a  recent  market  survey  at  Boston  to 
disclose  the  market  situation,  and  we  found  that  56  per  cent  of  the 
fish  landed  at  Boston  itself  was  consumed  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
3husetts.  We  found  that  89  per  cent  was  consumed  in  five  States 
joing  westward  to  and  including  Pennsylvania.  If  you  examine  the 
records  of  this  fish  you  will  find  t^at  the  catch  has  not  increased. 
You  go  to  the  fishermen  and  they  say  "We  can  increase  our  product 
SO  per  cent,  if  we  could  find  a  market  for  it."  You  go  into  the  Middle 
West,  to  Louisville  or  Chicago,  or  places  like  that,  and  ask  them  to 
l>uy  cod  and  they  will  say  *'  We  do  not  like  salt-water  fish."  A  New 
Bngland  concern  went  into  one  of  these  cities  and  rented  a  place  in 
i  nsh  market  for  a  period  of  years,  expecting  to  be  able  to  build  up 
ii  market  for  these  salt-water  fishes,  and  they  left  in  six  months. 
What  we  have  got  to.  do  is  find  ways  of  transporting  those  fish,  so 
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that  when  we  get  them  inland  thej  will  be  as  good  as  when  landed 
at  Boston,  and  when  we  do  that  the  trade  inland  will  appreciate 
them  and  consume  more  fish,  and  instead  of  their  sons  leaving  tke 
the  industry  as  they  are  now  doine^  they  wiU  stay  with  it. 

The  fish  to  which  you  referred,  Congressman  C&ifEn,  maj-  posaibiT 
be  the  haddock.  That  is  a  rery  good  fish  and  it  is  cut  np  into  strips 
and  the  backbone  removed  ancT  wrapped  in  pardmient  paper,  so 
when  you  go  to  the  market  and  get  a  strip  it  is  ready  to  nnt  into  tfae 
pan,  and  tne  housewife  does  not  have  to  clean  or  8<^e  tne  SA. 

Mr.  Grifuk.  Is  there  anything  that  your  bureau  can  do  to  cs- 
courage  or  increase  the  propf^ation  of  the  codfish? 

Mr.  Radcuffe.  The  work  that  Mr.  Leach  has  mentioned,  of  gmig 
out  on  these  fishing  vessels  and  taking  these  fish  and  stiipping  the 
eggs,  those  fish  are  destined  for  market,  and  once  you  take  uioee  egn 
and  fertifize  them  and  put  th^on  over  into  the  water  nature  will% 
the  rest,  and  in  that  way  we  can  render  a  very  good  service  toward 
mamtainmg  the  supply. 

Mr.  Gmffix.  Are  you  doing  that  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes^sir;  we  are  spending  about  SI, 500  on  it  this  vetr. 

Mr.  0*Maleet.  How  many  cod  eg^  were  collected  this  yearf 

Mr.  Leach.  The  last  report  I  had  about  a  week  i^,  one  nxan  went 
out  on  one  of  the  fishing  vessels  from  Gloucester,  he  was  out  about 
six  days,  and  during  that  time  he  obtained  12,000,000  cod  ^S8.  He 
fertilized  them  and  put  them  overboard.  He  abo  obtainra  about 
5.000,000  flat  fish  eggs  and  put  them  on  the  natural  spawning  grounds. 
It  it  had  not  been  K)r  that  man  being  on  the  vessel,  those  eggs  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  fish  which  were  going  to  market.  When  the$« 
fish  come  on  these  fishing  boats,  they  are  held  in  large  vats  and  plac<^ 
until  they  can  be  dressed.  In  a  snort  time  all  of  these  eggs  woul<i 
be  dead.  The  e^  are  usually  dead  in  half  an  hour  after  the  6A 
are  caught,  so  it  is  very  essential  that  if  these  ^gs  should  be  saved. 
that  both  the  fertilizing  fluid  of  the  male  and  tne  eggs  should  camt 
in  contact  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Griffin.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  that  particiilAx 
activity? 

Mr.  Leach.  We  are  spending  only  SI  ,500  this  year.  We  hare  v^ 
pay  these  men  about  $5  a  dav,  and  we  have  about  10  or  12  men  em- 
ployed all  that  our  fimds  will  admit. 

Mr.  Oriffiic.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  a  very  important  and  viui 
activitv  to  develop  and  increase. 

Mr.  Leach.  It  is;  but  at  the  same  time  the  farmer  in  the  Ifiaaiaaippi 
Valley  feels  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  to  fornix  him  with  a  snppiT 
of  fisn  that  he  can  place  in  tne  waste-lands  pond  on  his  farm  and 
raise  his  own  fish. 

FISH  RBSGtnr  WOBX^  MiaSBMDPI  WrWKL  VALUir. 

Mr.  Shbbvb.  I  wish  you  would  tell  ua  how  yoo  are  getting  aloog 
with  this  rescue  service. 

Mr.  Leach.  Last  year  we  reclaimed  148,000,000  fish  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Misaisaippt  Valley;  that  is  the  region  wfaidi  oventas 
«ich  year  during^  the  spring  flooda.  The  paorent  fish  run  fnm  the 
river  mto  these  lowlanas  during  flood  stages^  depont  their  eggs,  and 
when  the  water  subsides  they  go  oack  into  the  river.    That  leaves  a  lot 
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of  eggs  in  the  small  pools.  The  sun  shining  on  those  pools  warms 
the  ^water  and  the  eggs  hatch  out,  and  the  yoims  fish  find  themselves 
landlocked.  The  pools  are  so  prolific  in  natural  food  that  a  number 
of  bass  hatched  in  May,  and  so  small  that  you  would  hav«  to  hold 
theni  up  in  a  glass  of  water  to  see  them,  by  November  have  reached 
tlie  length  of  8  or  10  inches,  and  sometimes  weigh  over  half  a  pound. 
Tlxat  is  on  account  of  the  large  amoimt  of  natural  food  they  get. 
Tbat  is  not  an  uncommon  growth.  Of  the  fish  that  we  rescued  in 
tlie  Missifisippi  Valley  last  year,  148,000,000,  about  1,000,000  were 
used  to  distriDute  to  applicants.  We  distributed  those  fish,  I  believe, 
to  about  5,000  applicants,  3,500  of  which  were  located  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley — that  is,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  AUe- 
gEbeny  Mountains.  Some  of  these  fish  were  sent  as  far  -east  as  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Masaachuestts,  and  a  few  into  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  We  distributed  in  32  States,  and  that  work  last  year 
cost  us  ^on  the  averi^e  183  cents  per  thousand  to  salvage  those  land- 
locked fishes. 

Mr.  Greptin.  What  species  of  fish  was  that  you  recovered  ? 
^  Mr.  Leach.  We  have  30  important  species  out  there.    The  prin- 
cipal commercial  species  are  the  bass,  cat£sh,  the  buffalo  fish,  the 
crappie,  the  rock  bass,  and  the  pike,  the  pickerel;  and  a  great  many 
otliers  that  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  OuvjEE.  You  have  made  wide  distribution  of  this  fish,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  Yes,  sir.     As  I  said,  we  have  distributed  them  in  32 
different  States. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  O'Malley.  There  is  just  one  point  that  has  been  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  wording  of  this  appropriation  has  been  changed  to 
read  as  follows:  The  words  '' repairs  and  improvements''  have  been 
inserted  in  the  language  of  the  appropriation.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  of  course,  for  years  we  nave  gone  ahead  and  repaired  our 
buildings  and  taken  care  of  them  and  made  the  repairs  that  were 
necessary,  but  just  recently  the  comptroller  has  ruled  that  he  can 
not  permit  that  to  go  on  further  without  it  being  specifically  provided 
in  tne  appropriation.  Therefore,  we  have  just  mserted  these  two 
words. 

Just  to  show  you  on  the  fish  cultuie  side  a  little  thine  that  we  had 
last  summer  that  was  very  productive,  out  here  at  College  Park, 
between  here  and  Baltimore,  this  particular  section  around  here — 
that  is,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  calling  on  us  for  years  for  quantities  of  fish  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  supply.  JLast  year  we  took  over  some  waste  land 
out  here  and  put  it  imder  water,  and  we  put  eight  pair  of  cranpies 
in  one  pond,  and  we  took  out  thjs  fail  over  30,000  that  were  tnree- 
inch  fish — ^just  from  eight  pair — and  we  suf^lied  applicants  around 
this  particular  section  aroimd  Washington. 
Mr.  GuFFm.  What  kind<>f  a  fish  is  that) 
Mr.  O'Mallet.  That  is  a  little  sunfish  or  pan  fish. 
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MAINTENANCE   OF  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Shreye.  The  next  item  is  maintenance  of  vessels. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  That  item  has  been  reduced  from  SI  10,000  to 
$107,675.  This  will  be  used  as  heretofore  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
5  steamers,  1  auxiliary  schooner,  10  motor  boats,  and  56  motor 
launches  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length.  This  will  just  about  keep  tlie 
vessels  which  we  have  imder  our  control  in  a  workmg  condition  duriitf 
the  coming  year.  In  this  connection  I  want  to  cafi  the  attention^ 
the  committee  to  a  letter  that  has  been  addressed  throng  the  budget 
committee  to  Mr.  Madden  relative  to  having  $10,000  of  this  appromA- 
tion  to  be  made  available  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  tne  Iml^ 
not  onl^  of  this  appropriation,  $10,000,  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
protection  of  seal  and!^  salmon  fisheries-  there  is  also  the  matter  of 
$100,000  of  that  to  be  immediately  available.  The  reason  why  thit 
is  being  asked  to  be  made  available  at  once,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Hie 
Navy's  vessel,  Gold  Star,  will  sail  from  Seattle  on  May  Ist,  and  br 
having  that  money  available  at  once  we  can  purchase  the  suppiia 
to  keep  the  Eider  running  in  the  fiscal  vear  1925,  and  also  have  sup- 
plies for  the  Pribilof  Islands,  including  foodstuffs,  and  in  that  manner 
will  save  the  Government  $35,000  or  more  for  freight  charge  that  ire 
would  hiEtve  to  pay  unless  it  was  made  available  and  a  shipment  could 
be  made  on  May  1st.  I  think  I  had  better  file  this  with  the  com* 
mittee. 

Maintenance  of  vessels:  For  nxaintenance  of  vessels  and  launches,  includific 
purchase  and  repair  of  boats,  apparatus,  machinery,  and  other  faciUtie«  tv^ 
quired  for  use  with  the  same,  hire  of  vessels,  and  all  other  necessary  expenffe$  :* 
connection  therewith,  and  money  accruing  from  commutation  of  rations  %:*\ 
provisions  on  board  vessels  may  be  paid  on  proper  vouchers  to  the  perv«it« 
naving  charge  of  the  mess  of  such  vessels,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  to  be  irnxor- 
diately  available  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  eauipment  required  fr 
shipment  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  3i'« 
1925  (acts  March  3,  1893,  vol.  27,  p.  585,  sec.  1;  February  14,  1903.  toL  XI 
p.  827,  sec.  4;  January  5,  1923,  vol.  42,  p.  1125,  sec.  1;  March  4,  1923,  toI.  42. 
p.  1537),  $107,676. 

Mr.  Gbiffix.  How  many  vessels  altogether  have  you  employed  in 
this  service  ? 

Mr.  O'Maixey.  We  have  five  steamers,  the  Fish  Hawky  the 
Halcyon,  the  Oarmet,  the  PJuderopey  and  the  Shearwaier.  lli' 
auxiBary  schooner  Eider  is  located  at  Unalaska,  and  will  participate 
in  not  only  the  patrol  work  of  the  Alaska  fisheries^  but  will  ako  act 
as  local  tender  to  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Then  we  have  10  motor  boats, 
ranging  from  75  down  to  40  feet,  which  are  connected  witJi  tlie  patitJ 
service  in  Alaska,  and  also  with  the  fish-cultural  work  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  the  eastern  coast.  In  addition  to  tliat,  we  have  50 
motor  launches,  from  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  used  at  Uie  vaiioos 
stations  in  connection  with  the  fifih-^cultural  work*  That  will  make 
a  total  of  71  boats. 

Mr.  AcEERSiAN.  Are  those  larger  vessels  equipi>ed  with  ladio 
apparatus  ? 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  Yes;  the  larger  ones  are  equipped  with  radio. 
The  Eider,  the  80-foot  auxiliary  schooner,  is  also  eouipped  with 
radio.  She  is  working  from  Unalaska  to  the  Pribilon  islands  in 
Bering  Sea,  and  is  equipped  with  radio.  Hie  small  boats  an  not, 
the  ones  from  75  feet  down. 
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OOMMUTATION  OF  RATIOKS. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  That  is  the  same  as  heretofore. 

INQUIRY   BBSPBCTIKO  FOOD  FISHES. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  What  about  the  inquiry  respecting  food  fishes? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  inquiry  appropriation  is  reduced  from  $40,000 
n  1924  to  $35,245  in  1925.  There  is  a  change  in  wording  requested 
n  this  along  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  propagation  aj)propriation. 
^hich  includes  maintenance,  repair,  improrement,  equipment,  ana 
operation  of  biologiccd  stations.  That  is  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
keeping  the  stations  in  repair. 

Fishermen,  anglers,  ana  conservationists  are  alarmed  at  the  deple- 
tion of  our  interior  fisheries,  pollution  of  inland  and  inshore  waters, 
and  the  menace  of  exhaustion  of  important  commercial  fisheries, 
such  as  oysters  and  shad.  They  urge  remedial  legislation.  To  be 
efTective,  it  must  be  based  on  scientific  knowledge.  This  division,  the 
importance  of  which  has  never  been  fully  appreciated,  is  practically  the 
only  source  for  the  collection  of  such  data. 

its  work  in  determining  the  factors  which  have  prevented  a  satis- 
factory oyster  set  in  the  Long  Island  Sound  region  in  10  years,  and  its 
attempt  to  develop  artificial  cultural  methods  are  highly  appreciated 
by  the  industry. 

Dietitians  are  stressing  the  necessity  of  vitamins  in  our  diet,  the 
regular  use  of  foods,  such  as  cod-liver  oil,  which  are  rich  in  these  ele- 
ments essential  to  proper  health  and  growth.  This  division  has  shown 
that  they  are  equally  essential  in  the  feeding  of  fry,  young  and  adult 
fish  at  our  fish-cultural  stations  to  reduce  present  losses  and  provide 
healthy  fish.  This  division  is  conducting  a  number  of  highly  valued 
activities  of  this  character.  It  can,  however,  do  only  a  few  of  the 
most  ui^ent  of  these  investigations  with  its  present  appropriation. 

Mr.  Gbiftin.  That  is  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  comptroller? 

Mr.  O'Malley.  Yes;  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  comptroller. 

FISHBBY  INDUSTBIES. 

Mr.  Shreve.  The  next  is  "Statistical  inquiry'*  on  page  335. 

Mr.  O'M^lley.  I  will  let  Mr.  Badcliffe  explain  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Radcliffe.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  yeafs 
we  have  asked  for  a  change  of  the  name  of  that  division,  as  the  work 
of  that  division  not  only  includes  the  collection  of  statistics,  but  it 
includes  all  of  this  technological  work.  This  involves  the  many  ways 
in  which  we  try  to  render  the  fish  industrv  real  service,  the  same  service 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  try  to  render  to  the  fanner, 
and  for  that  reason  we  beUeve  that  the  title  '^ Fishery  Industries'' 
would  be  more  sicnple  and  more  properly  applied.  The  Amcultural 
Department  has  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Inaustry  and  the  loureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  we  ask  that  this  be  called  tfaie  Division  of  Fishery 
Industries.  The  methods  of  preservation  and  utilization  of  fishery 
products — that  is  simply  to  clarify  the  wording  again.  We  have 
explained  to  the  committee  year  alter  year  that  we  were  doing  .this 
kind  of  work.  Apparently  it  has  met  with  your  approval,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  clanty  we  have  thought  it  would  be  oetter  to  have 
that  wording. 
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Mr.  Shbeve.  It  does  not  contemplate  tnj  additional  work  t 

Mr.  Sadgliffe.  No  additional  work.  It  is  the  same  as  heretofore. 
Further  down  there  is  a  chanfie  in  wording,  '^Inchidine  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Coliunhia  and  in  the  field/'  and  tnat  ^mEa 
to  our  fishery  products  laboratory  here  in  Waahineton,  in  which  we 
have  such  equipment  as  refrigeration  machinery  which  at  times  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  the  plant  continuously  for  24  hours  a  day  for 
some  days.  With  our  present  small  personnel  it  is  absolutelT 
impossible  to  do  that.  There  are  certam  experiments  and  inTestn 
gations  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  the  plant  con- 
tinuously. We  do  not  contemplate  employing  any  extensTe 
amoimt  of  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  when  such  cae» 
arise  similar  to  the  one  mentioned,  we  would  like  permission  to  have 
provision  in  this  appropriation  to  appoint  some  one  temp<»anly  to 
nil  out  these  gaps. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  The  introduction  of  those  words  does  not  invc^e 
the  beginning  of  any  new  activity  ? 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  The  b^innin^  of  no  new  activity. 

Mr.  Gbiffin.  This  is  omy  doing  work  which  you  have  heretofore 
been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Badcliffe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Shbbve.  Couldn't  you  siiggest  a  maximum  sum  for  that 
service,  so  that  we  could  say,  '']^ovided,  however,  not  to  exceed 
such  and  such  a  sum  shall  be  used  in  the  District  of  Columbia*'  ( 

Mr.  Rux)iJ[FFE.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

EXPLANATION    OV    CHANGS    IN    WORDING    IN    APPROPRIATION    POR     DIVlBtON    OF 

PXBHBRT  INDUBTRISS. 

With  respect  to  the  change  in  wording  of  this  appropriation  to  provide  for 
"including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia/'  your  chaimuui  asked 
for  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  that  would  be  required  and  reasons  therefor. 

Certain  investigations  in  the  fishery  products  laboratory  in  Waahi&gkm« 
D.  C,  at  times  require  that  some  of  the  equipment  be  operated  eontiiiuoiMiT 
throughout  the  24-hour  day  for  some  days — e.  s.,  refrigeration  equipmeot. 
Without  additional  temporary  help  to  operate  in  shifts  this  is  impossibk. 

Upon  completion  of  each  year's  statistical  field  canvasses,  the  office  is  ^att«l 
with  schedules  which  should  be  tabulated  promptly  and  the  data  quickly  made 
available  for  trade  use.  With  the  present  small  force  this  is  impracticMle  and 
agents  are  delayed  in  beginning  the  new  year's  field  work. 

For  the  efficiency  of  such  operations  as  this,  a  sum  not  to  exceed '$1,800  would 
be  very  helpful.  The  proposed  new  wording  follows:  "includini^  temporarr 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  not  to  exceed  $1,800,  "and  strike  oat  the 
wording  "and  the  field." 

Shall  I  take  up  the  work  of  that  division  t 

Mr.  Shbeys.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  'Rabcixfte.  Mr.  O'MaUey,  the  Commissioner  of  Fiaheriea,  his 
ah-eady  given  you  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  activitiea  of  that 
division.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  develop  this  point.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  tidk  about  the  farmer  and  his  needs,  and  I  fc«l 
that  the  fisherman  is  in  muoh  the  same  boat  as  the  fanner,  and  he  is 
very  much  fewer  in  numbers.  He  can  not  make  hia  wants  known, 
but  this  division  is  trying  to  render  him  the  kind  of  service  that  he 
needs.  He  is  usually  a  small  independent  operator,  witli  little  or  no 
capital.  He  can  not  cany  on  extensive  technological  investigatioiis. 
and  we  feel  that  this  work  can  help  them  out  to  a  great  extent.  For 
example,  at  San  Pedro  they  have  had  some  difficulty  in  naaiketixf 
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the  canned  e&rdinfiB  in  the  American  market,  and  we  are  now  woiking 
on  means  of  improving  the  methods  of  obviating  Hm  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gkiffik.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  difficulty  f 

Mr.  Kadcliffe.  It  is  this.  In  the  canning  of  the  sardines  as  now 
practiced,  at  one  stage,  in  order  to  get  the  excess  water  out  of  the 
sardines,  the  fish  are  passed  through  a  long  carrier  in  boiling  oil — 
the  fry  bath.  They  start  out  with  pure  cottonseed  oil.  As  the 
fish  pass  through  there  the  fish  oil  comes  out  in  the  vats  with  cotton- 
seed oil  and  dilutes  it,  and  sooner  or  later  it  tends  to  become  rancid. 
When  you  eat  a  sardine  and  several  hours  afterwards  you  say  you 
taste  the  sardine.  By  eliminating  the  fry  bath  we  beheve  that  we 
can  eUminate  this  objection.  The  process  can  be  improved  and  then 
they  will  find  a  better  market  for  the  product. 

You  hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  time  about  the  prevalence  of 
goiter.  For  instance  we  have  m  the  United  States  what  is  known 
as  the  goiter  belt,  and  that  is  the  Great  Lakes  and  Northwest  Pacific, 
where  it  has  been  found  that  the  drinking  water  is  very  deficient  in 
iodine.  It  appears  that  from  time  immemorial  iodine  compounds 
have  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  goiter.  In  these  areas  goiter  is 
unusually  prevalent.  We  have  recenuv  made  an  investigation  in  our 
fishery  |)roduct  laboratory  here  in  Washin^n  to  show  the  iodine 
content  in  sea  foods,  and  we  find  that  certain  of  them,  like  lobsters 
and  oysters,  have  about  200  times  as  much  iodine  as  milk  and  beef- 
steak and  similar  foods.  We  find  that  the  normal  sea  fishes  contain 
fifty  times  as  much  iodine  as  in  inland  fishes.  Such  evidence  as  we 
have  indicates  that  in  places  where  sea  foods  are  commonly  used, 
you  have  very  little  goiter.  Apparently  this  food  contains  enough 
iodine  to  supply  that  deficiency  which  the  body  requires. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  That  is  very  interesting. 

The  proposed  manner  of  expending  the  proposed  Increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  fishery  industries  of  $7,800:  (1)  Sardine  canning,  $2,000;  (2)  statistics  of 
Pacific  States,  $2,000;  (3)  marketing  and  intelligenee,  $1,500;  (4)  rusiang  and 
reddening  of  fish,  $1,300;  and  (5)  utuization  of  by-produots,  $1,000. 

In  the  fcdlowing  paragraphs  it  wiU  be  seen  that  aU  but  one  of  these  items  will 
^rve  to  increase  the  Nation's  food  supply,  the  one  exception  is  a  stock-taking 
project  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  a  valuable  fishery 
i^souree: 

L.  For  two  years  a  technologist  has  been  working  alone  in  our  laboratory 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  on  the  canning  of  sardines.  He  has  secured  such 
promisii^  resuUs  that  some  ci  the  largest  camiess  there  have  shown  the 
keenest  interest  and  intend  to  install  his  methods  as  soon  as  released. 
This  employee  has  had  to  perform  all.  the  the  menial  tasks  incidental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  laboratory,  as  well  as  carrying  on  the  investi- 
gation in  such  masterly  fashion,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  him  with 
an  assistant  and  some  badly  needed  funds  for  experimental  appaiatos. 
For  this  purpose  we  aUot _.. $2,000 

2.  The  three  most  valuable  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  salmon, 
halibut,  and  tunas  have  attained  great  importance.  The  two  former 
are  menaced  with  serious  diminution.  The  fishermen  and  trade  are 
very  concerned  and  keenly  interested  in  the  future  supply.  They  are 
anntial  statistics  available  for  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  It  is 
proposed  to  institute  annual  canvasses  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  to 
complete  the  story.     For  this  is  aUotted 2,  000 

{.  At  the  present  time  the  fresh  fish  markets  are  notoriously  subject  to 
"gluts''  and  periods  of  scarcity.  The  former  causing  needless  waste 
of  good  foods,  the  latter  causing  exorbitant  prices  to  the  consumer. 
This  condition  majr  be  ameliormted  by  imtituling  a  fisheriea  iaMMgence 
servioe  and  coUeeting  marketing  data  which  wm  enable  the  fishermeii 
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and  distributors  to  send  their  produce  to  the  markets  which  are  under-- 
supplied  and  relieve  -the  markets  which  are  gutted.  The  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  is  holding  conferences  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
£2conomics  with  a  view  to  cooperating  in  instituting  such  service. 
For  this  purpose  is  assigned $1,  500 

4.  A  cause  of  great  wastage  is  the  so-called  rusting  and  reddening  of  salt 
fish.  The  bureau  has  long  sought  to  institute  investigations  of  this 
character  of  spoilage.     For  this  is  allotted- 1,300 

5:  Throughout  the  fisheries  there  is  a  wastage  of  materials  which  could  be 
utilized.  In  some  cases,  with  the  bureau's  advice  and  encouragement 
there  has  been  developed  a  product  of  high  nitrogen  content  for  uae 
as  cattle  food  and  fertilizer.  It  is  desired  to  carry  on  ezperimente  which 
will  extend  the  practice  of  by-products  utilization.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  proposed  to  allot ._ 1.  OQi.' 

Total --- 7,800 

SPONQB  FISHERIES. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  The  next  item  is  the  sponge  fisheries.  That  ha& 
to  do  with  the  off-shore  sponge  fisheries  in  the  Qulf .  This  item  hi^ 
been  reduced  from  $3,000  to  $2,000.  We  feel  that  that  $1,000  could 
be  reduced  from  that  item,  because  in  the  last  few  years  our  avenge 
expenditures  in  that  connection  have  only  been  $2,000. 

FISH  HATCHSRTi  SARATOGA,  WYO. 

Mr.  Shbeye.  The  next  item  is  the  fish  hatchery  at  Saratoga 
Wyo. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Leach  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  appropriation  is  asked  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  improvement  to  our  Saratc^^,  Wyo 
station.  It  is  one  of  our  important  western  stations.  Saratoga  a 
few  years  ago  was  given  a  special  appropriation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  substation  about  70  miles  from  the  main  hatchery.  Thev 
found  that  with  that  substation  they  could  get  from  2,000,000  t'^^ 
3,000,000  rainbow  trout  eggs.  Those  eggs  are  worth  on  the  markt>: 
to-day  about  $2  a  thousand,  so  it  is  a  very  profitable  investment. 
They  find  that  they  have  a  wonderful  place  tnere  for  the  collection 
of  brook  trout  egss.  We  are  to*day  paying  commeroial  dealers  about 
$1.25  a  thousand  for  brook  trout  eggs  to  meet  our  demands.  Tfa« 
Saratoga  station  wants  to  make  such  improvements  at  the  main 
hatchery  so  that  they  can  adeauately  take  care  of  the  large  field  ic 
that  vicinity.  They  want  to  take  those  eggs  at  the  field  stataons  and 
bring  them  to  the  main  station,  where  they  incubate  them  and  ship 
them  to  the  States  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Dakota. 
and  Nebraska,  and  hj  doing  that  they  will  increase  the  efficieoicy  of 
all  of  our  nearbv  stations,  and  it  will  in  a  way  save  money  that  is  now 
being  expended  for  commercial  eag&.  It  wul  mean  that  those  funds 
will  go  into  the  fish  cultural  wore  at  those  stations  and  help  meet 
the  demand  for  fish  that  can  not  be  met  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
feel  that  this  fund  is  very  essential  since  we  have  a  very  profitable 
field  in  that  section  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Shbbvs.  Do  you  feel  that  this  construction  of  new  boildin^s 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  your  requirements  out  there  t 

Mr.  Lbaoh.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  wish  to  extend  our  work.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  a  capacity  there  of  about  2,000,000  ^gs,  and  we 
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can  not  very  well  handle  4^000,000  or  5,000,000  additional  e^gs 
^thout  more  equipment.  That  station  is  located  out  in  the  plams. 
There  are  no  stock  laws  there,  and  the  stock  get  in  the  fish  ponds. 
The  stock  comes  down  to  the  fishponds  to  dnnk  and  get  into  tibe 
ponds  and  do  a  lot  of  damage.  We  need  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
Duilding  fences  on  that  part  of  the  reservation  which  will  keep  the 
stock  out  of  the  ponds.  We  want  to  make  certain  improvements  to 
the  water  supply,  certain  improvements  to  two  cottages  that  we  have 
for  the  men  to  live  in.  They  are  good  simomer  houses  but  not  good 
winter  houses,  and  the  men  can  not  very  well  live  in  such  quarters 
when  it  is  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero. 

Mr.  Shreve.  Could  you  not  do  this  work  out  of  your  appropriation 
for  propagation  of  food  fishes,  which  is  on  page  329  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  It  just  means  $15,000  more  off  of  this  work  that  is 
set  aside  for  1925,  and  which  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  our  opera- 
tions on  the  present  basis. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  If  we  gave  you  $15,000  more  here,  could  you  absorb 
this  other  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Leach.  I  can  not  see  but  what  it  would  still  be  a  reduction  in 
our  general  fund.  We  have  had  heretofore  $375,000,  and  we  are 
now  reduced  $15,000,  and  this  special  is  added,  which  makes  a  total 
for  fish  culture  approximately  the  same  as  it  has  been,  though  we  are 
required  by  law,  ii  this  passes,  to  spend  this  $15,000  on  the  Saratoga 
station. 

Mr.  Shseve.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Leach.  Under  present  condition  we  would  have  that  $15,000 
to  spend  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  This  $15,000  is  really  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  at  Saratoga  station. 

Mr.  Leach.  And  nothing  else. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  And  it  will  affect  all  the  Middle  West  so  far  as 
trout  is  concerned. 

ALSAKA,   OENEBAL   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  The  next  item  is  Alaska,  general  service,  which  is  on 
page  338  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  That  is  for  the  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries  of 
Alaska,  including  the  furnishing  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other 
necessities  of  life  to  the  natives  of  the  Fhbilof  Island  of  Alaska. 
We  have  asked  through  the  regular  channels,  due  to  a  criticism  from 
the  comptroller,  to  have  the  wording  of  this  appropriation  changed, 
so  that  it  will  permit  us  to  pay  subsistence  of  our  people  in  Alaska.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that,  but  I  wiU  just  file  this  communica^ 
tion,  which  covers  the  whole  subject.  We  are  in  this  position:  For 
instance,  we  send  a  warden  into  Alaska  on  patrol  work.  The  comp- 
troller is  ruling  that,  in  order  to  properly  pay  him  his  traveling 
expenses  while  in  Alaska,  including  his  subsistence,  it  should  be 
specifically  so  stated  in  the  appropriation.  This  appropriation  bill 
was  printed  before  we  had  the  ruling  of  the  comptroller  in  hand, 
so  that  the  chimge  could  not  be  insertra  in  the  bill.  So  I  have  a  letter 
which  is  addreesiBd  to  Mr.  Madden,  and  has  come  up  through  the 
Secretary  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  is  in  regular  form.  I  will 
just  file  it. 
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Mr.  Radcuffe.  It  means  no  additional  ejq>ense. 

Mr.  O'Malley.  It  means  no  additional  expense.    We  have  beco 

i>a7iti^  such  items  for  years,  but  in  order  to  conform  strictly  to  tl» 
aw  the  Comptroller  wants  that  to  be  in  the  act.     I  will  ask  Mr. 
Bower  to  explain  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  BowEK.  Mr.  Chauman,  the  work  of  the  Alaska  service  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  broad  divisions,  first  with  respect  to  fur-setl 
activities,  and  second  in  r^ard  to  the  conservation  of  tJie  salmon 
and  other  fisheries.  The  work  of  the  seal  fisheries  is  conducted  pri- 
marily at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  near  the  center  of  Bering  Sea.  There 
are  about  325  native  residents  of  those  islands  who  are  virtual  wardd 
of  the  Government,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  each  year  to  spend  about 
$115,000  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  In  return,  they  per- 
form the  work  of  sealin&;  and  foxing,  which  as  has  already  bc«£ 
pointed  out  here,  brings  direct  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  appropriation  under  consideration  contemplates  an  increft&e 
of  $52,500,  which  is  to  be  used  entirely  in  the  protection  of  th« 
salmon  fisheries.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  t^  siJmoD 
fisheries  of  Alaska  are  suffering  a  serious  decline.  This  perhaps 
came  more  forcibly  home  to  the  people  of  this  country  last  Jnlv. 
when  the  late  President  Harding  in  nis  last  public  utterance,  t£e 
speech  he  made  at  Seattle  on  July  27,  directed  the  attention  of  tht 
country  to  it,  and  in  regard  to  protective  measures  he  said  this: 

There  is  encouragement  in  the  ahnost  unanimous  agreement  in  Alaska  thfti 
regulation  must  and  shall  be  enforced. 

We  purpose  using  this  money  in  the  enforcement  of  tlie  salmo:: 
fishery  regulations.  Only  in  the  last  few  days  hearings  have  b^*n 
conducted  before  the  Committee  on  the  Meitshant  Marine  aii«l 
Fisheries,  and  it  was  brought  out  clearly  that  the  salmon  finery  i^ 
suffering  a  decline,  one  of  the  prime  reasons  being  inadequate  pnt- 
tection.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  intend  to  spend  this  money  i- 
to  place  guards  at  the  mouth  of  sahnon  streams  to  prevent  eneroac^h- 
ment  upon  the  spawning  grounds.  Last  year  we  had  about  35  me:: 
stationed  at  the  most  important  and  strategic  places.  This  year  ire 
hope  to  double  that  number.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  ju>: 
received  an  estimate  for  80  men  for  the  southeastern  district  aloc« 
but  that  is  bevond  the  hopes  of  the  present  appropriation,  but  il  is 
indicative  of  the  needs  of  Alaska  in  tnis  particular  respect. 

In  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  situation  is,  I  want  t-^ 
compare  Alaska  with  British  Columba  where  in  the  fiscal  year  1922 
they  expended  $231,740  for  fiisheries  patrol  service  alone.  That  dj<i 
not  include  salaries,  fish-cultural  work,  scientific  investigation,  or 
otjier  expenses.  In  British  Columbia  in  1922  there  were  56  salmis 
canneries.  In  Alaska  in  the  same  year  there  were  123.  The  paci^ 
in  British  Coliunbiawas  1,290,326  cases  and  in  Alaska  4,501.652. 
British  Columbia  had  2  steam  and  18  gasoline  Qovenmientrowned 
patrol  boats,  and  chartered  30,  making  a  total  of  50  boats.  In 
Alaska  we  had  8  boats  and  chartered  22,  out  some  of  those  that  werr 
chartered  were  available  for  only  a  very  short  time.  Britt^  Coliuii* 
bia  has  7,000  miles  of  coastline  to  protect,  and  we  havts  nearly  lo.OiiO 
of  fished  area.  So  when  we  ask  for  approximately  9100,000  for 
salmon  fisherv  protection  in  Alaska,  jon  will  see  that  we  ara  doio; 
less  than  half  of  what  British  Oolumbia  is  doing,  and  coaditioDa 
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t^lmost  identical.  Southeastern  Alaska  is  almost  virtuallj  a  con- 
tinuation of  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN.  May  I  ask  what  those  four  and  one-half  million 
oases  of  salmon  were  worth  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  They  were  valued  at  $29,787,183.  The  coromissioner 
lias  already  pointea  out  the  necessity  of  changing  the  wording  of  the 
appropriation  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  a  situation  that  is  absolutely 
vital  to  our  welfare.  The  Comptroller  General  sim|dy  said  that  hie 
mats  paying  some  vouchers,  allowing  some  vouchers  to  go  through, 
conditioned  on  the  fact  that  we  secure  the  sanction  from  Congress 
for  this  work.  It  does  not  involve  any  additional  expense,  but  it 
is  vital  to  the  necessary  and  proper  conduet  of  our  work.  The 
<^onimissioner  has  also  brought  to  jour  attention  the  necessity  of 
having  S100,000  of  this  appropriation  made  immediately  available 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  transportation  of  supplies  on  a 
naval  vessel.  That  sanction  was  secured  last  year.  It  effects  a 
<lirect  saving  to  the  Government  of  about  $40,000  which  otherwise 
would  be  necessary  for  the  charter  of  a  ship. 

For  your  convenience  I  have  drawn  off  the  wording  of  this  section, 
with  the  lines  underscored  showing  the  additional  langua^  that 
will  cover  tiiese  two  points,  and  they  do  not  involve  any  additional 
expense. 

Mr.  Shrisve.  That  is  very  important. 

Alaska^  general  service:  For  protecting  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  in- 
cluding the  furnishing  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necessities 
of  life  to  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  of  Alaska,  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  to  and  from  the  islands,  expenses  of  travel  of  agents 
find  other  employees  and  subsistence  while  on  said  islands,  hire  and 
maintenance  of  vessels,  including  $10,000  to  be  used  in  providing  a 
reserve  supply  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  other  necessities 
on  the  Pribuof  Islands,  and  for  all  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  apprwtd  April  ti,  1910,  entitled  **  kxk  act 
to  protect  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaslca,  including  travel,  avb^ 
^istence  (or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  siibaisience)  of  employees  while  on  duty 
in  Alcakety  hire  of  boats,  employment  of  temporary  labor,  and  all 
other  necessary  expenses  connected  therewith,  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
io  he  immediately  available  for  tkeproeuremerU  of  euppHee  and  oquin^ 
ment  required  for  ehipment  to  the  Pribilof  Islande  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1926  (acts  Feb.  14,  1903,  vol  32,  p.  827, 
sec.  4:  Apr.  21,  1910,  vol.  36,  p.  326,  sees.  1-10;  Jan.  5,  1923,  vol.  42, 
p.  1125,  sec.  1;  Mar.  4,  1923,  vol.  42,  p.  1537) L $217,600 

Mr.  Drakx.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  here  regarding 
the  Alaska  fisheries.  Some  $30,000,000,  it  is  estimated,  is  the  output 
of  the  Alaska  fisheries.  That  is  probably  a  third  or  over  a  thira  of 
the  output  of  the  national  fishenes  industries.  There  has  been  dis- 
cussion which  it  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  call  to  the  atten-* 
tion  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  department  in 

Sotecting  the  Alaska  fishenes.  There  are  a  number  of  men  in 
aska  engaged  in  fishing.  They  make  their  livelihood  in  it.  They 
are  hardy,  seafaring  men,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
etand  the  broad  proposition  of  preservation  of  this  national  industry. 
They  are  indined  to  be  misled  dv  specious  aisuments  that  the  work 
of  tne  department  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests. 
They  listen  to  that  sort  of  talk  because  they  feel  that  is  aimed  at 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  Amercian  people,  along  with 
these  fishermen  of  Alaska,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  work  of  pro- 
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tection  for  which  we  ask  tiinds  here  before  the  committee.  If  th^t 
work  is  not  carried  on,  there  is  the  ^eatest  danger  that  the  fisheries 
of  Alaska  will  be  destroyed.  If  it  is  left  to  those  fishermen,  whose 
contact  with  business  is  extremely  limited  and  who  are  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  arguments  of  people  who  may  haye  improper  moUTes 
in  agitating  them^  if  it  is  left  to  them  to  decide^  they  would  go  od 
and  deplete  these  fisheries,  quickly  depriye  themselyee  of  their  meass 
of  hyefihoody  and  totally  destroy  the  industry  in  a  yery  few  years. 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  so  conduct  the  control  of  thoee  fish- 
eries as  to  preserye  them  for  the  future. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  this  committee  should  be  in- 
fluenced to  cut  off  any  of  the  necessary  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  by  specious  and  misleading  statements  whose  real  motiTt 
IS  not  apparent.  We  haye  kept  this  thing  out  of  politics  and  we 
propose  to  do"  so.  The  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce,  has  been  absolutely  fair.  ju<i, 
and  fearless.  We  haye  followed  the  only  policy  that  will  preserve 
and  protect  the  fisheries  industry.  We  would,  like  to  have  that 
fact  clearly  before  the  committee,  so  that  in  connection  with  these 
afjpropriations;  if  there  is  brought  to  the  committee  s  attention  any 
criticism  of  the  way  the  department  is  administering  that  work,  or 
of  the  motives  of  tne  department,  it  will  be  of  record  nere,  that  such 
administration  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the  countrr 
It  must  be  considered  from  a  national  yiewpomt.  As  I  said  before, 
in  a  prosecution  of  this  work  as  it  is  now  being  done,  and  as  we  a-k 
funds  to  permit  it  to  be  continued,  it  will  result  not  only  in  a  national 
benefit,  but  will  result  in  the  preservation  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  the  very  men  who  have  been  induced  by  one  means  «>r 
another  through  pitifully  playing  upon  their  ignorance,  to  raise  % 
hue  and  cry  against  oflSicia^  of  the  department. 

I  think  that  ought  to  appear  on  this  record. 

Mr.  Shreve.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  that  statement. 

Mr.  Drake.  And  I  would  like  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  that 
Commissioner  O'Malley  may  include  in  the  hearings  a  brief  state- 
ment,  including  some  lacts  regarding  the  contract  lor  the  finishing 
of  fur  seals,  and  such  other  matters  as  have  been  mentioned. 

MEMORANDUM  IN    REGARD  TO  SEALSKIN    CONTRACT  WITH    FOUKE    PUR  CO.,   OF  ^T 

LOUIS,    MO. 

The  furHBoal  skins  taken  at  the  Pribilof  iBlands^  Alaska,  by  the  Departmert 
of  Commeroe  are  consigned  to  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  sai«  ftt 
public  auction. 

The  terms  and  conditions  governing  the  handling  of  the  skins  for  a  period  f 
10  years  by  the  Fouke  Fur  Co.  are  set  forth  in  a  formal  contract  between  thst 
company  and  the  Department  of  Conunerce  dated  February  16,  1921,  and  in  * 
supplemental  agreement  dated  February  25,  1921. 
.    Briefly  the  salient  features  of  the  contract  are: 

(1)  Trie  Fouke  Fur  Co.  receives  the  skins  at  St.  Louis  as  a  consignment 
After  receipt  of  the  skins  at  St.  Louis  expenses  incurred  for  insurance  and  f  *t 
handling  and  caring  for  the  skins  are  borne  by  the  company.  All  advvrtuuu 
in  connection  with  sales  and  also  such  further  advertising  as  shaU  be  deecea 
desirable  for  maintaining  a  market  for  sealskins  are  borne  by  the  company.  .^ 
compensation  for  these  expenses  and  for  its  services  in  handling  and  selling  ?^? 
skins  the  company  receives  as  commissions  a  percentage  of  the  receipts  of  $ft.t!^ 
The  rate  of  commission  varies  from  3  per  oent  to  4  per  cent,  dependiiig  up- 1 
the  total  number  of  skins  consigned  in  any  one  year  for  sale. 
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(2)  Before  the^ealakins  are  sold  they  are  dressed,  dyed,  and  machined.  This 
work  is  done  by  The  Fouke  Fur  Co.,  and  is  paid  for  at  a  uniform  fixed  price  per 
skin  in  respect  to  skins  taken  in  any  one  year.  For  skins  taken  in  1921  the  con- 
tract price  per  skin  is  $16.50,  the  price  per  skin  falling  $1  each  year  until  1925 
when  a  price  of  $12.50  is  reached,  which  price  holds  thereafter.  If  more  than 
35,000  skins  are  taken  in  any  year,  rates  more  favorable  to  the  Government  are 
provided  beginning  with  the  year  1923  and  thereafter. 

(3)  Fox  skins  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  handled  and  sold  in  practicallv 
the  same  way  as  sealskins,  except,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  dressed,  dyea^ 
and  finished. 

OFBIOB   BUILDINO,  WASHINGTON,   D.   0. 

m 

Mr.  Shbeve.  We  will  be  very  ^lad  to  have  that.  The  next  item 
is  "QflGice  Building,  Washington. 

Mr.  Drake.  That  goes  out  to  the  State,  War,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Shbeve.  This  concludes  the  hearings  so  far  as  the  Commerce 
Department  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Drake.  I  have  one  other  remark  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show,  and  that  is  that  all  of  the  officials,  and  the  Secretary 
included,  have  asked  me  to  say  that  he  wants  ms  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  other  officials  expressed  for  the  very  fine  and  intelligent 
consideration  that  has  been  given  to  the  hearings  by  you  gentlemen. 
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Statements  showing ,  by  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  Distrid  of  Columbia,  the  arengt 
of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  in  each  classification  grade  compared  with  the  arfroft 
of  the  compensation  rates  specified  for  each  grade  by  the  dassification  act  of 
192S. 

oiPFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Orade. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

appniaed 

salaiy. 

Avcnice 
salary 

ofgnuie. 

DifieRsn. 

4 

StibpTofe$9iondl  aeniee. 

1 
1 
1 

20 

27 
13 
10 

4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

4 
18 
20 

5 

1 

11,680 
l,8fi0 
2.100 

1.300 
1.378 
1.630 
1,813 
2;  040 
2^200 
2,400 
2,725 
3,000 
31,800 

720 

013 

1.053 

1.344 

1,680 

$1,080 
1.8flO 

a^ioo 

1.330 
1.300 
1.080 
1.800 
2.100 
^400 
2.700 
8.000 
3,300 
4,400 

000 
1.030 
1.140  ' 
l.SOO 
1.800  ' 

* 

6 

6 -  -            - 

1 

C,  A.  dc  F.  ferviee. 

2 

• » 

3 

-4 

4 

-<• 

5 

0 

~» 

7 

-*■ 

8 

9 

>-ll 

11 

1 

Ctutodial  teniee. 

^.% 

2 

I     • 

3 

_»• 

5 

—  *> 

7 

— 1» 

BUREAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  COMMERCE. 


2 

Profeitional  and  tdenHfic  service. 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

23 

135 

105 

60 

21 

12 

24 

5 

13 

2 

15 

30 

7 
14 

1 

12,800 
3,000 
5,734 

1,320 
1,860 
1,860 

1.263 
1,440 
1,626 
1,790 
2,085 
2,351 
2,658 
3,000 
3.115 
3,300 
4.203 
6»607 

711 
1.067 
1.680 

1 

3X700 
3*300 

5,000 

1.500 
1.880    ... 

^3« 

3 

-vc 

5 

• 

—  ..•4 

3 

SubprofesHonal  $erviee. 

-'* 

5 

6 

a;  100 

1.330 

1.500 ; 

1.080 

i.no . 

2.100 
2.400 
2,700 
3,000   ... 

*2a 

1 

C,  A.  d:  F.eervice. 

_«- 

2 

— «■ 

3 

-•4 

4 

,_.  •■ 

5 

^  '  * 

6 

—•■ 

7 

8 

9 

3.300' 
3.000 
4,400i 
5.O00> 

1 
1 

000 
U140 
1.500. 

1 

-.< 

10 

_\f 

11 

«» 

12 

« 

1 

Ctutodial  service. 

« 

3 

"* 

5 _ 

*:* 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 


4. 

3. 


ProfettUmal  service. 


SxtbprofessUmal  service. 


13,800 


3.440 


K400 


1.500 
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SiiUemenU  showing,  by  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  average 
of  the  salaries  of  ail  persons  in  each  classification  grade  compared  rmth  the  average 
of  the  compens€Uion  rates  specified  for  each  grade  by  the  classification  act  of 
J  9$S— Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS— Contiiraed. 


Qrade. 


C,  A.  &  F,  ienice. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8_ 

9 

10. 

11 

12 

Cuttodial  tervice. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 i 

« 

7 

8 

9 


Niifnfvir  i%t 

Average 

Average 

employees. 

appraiaed 
salary. 

salary 
of  grade. 

Diflerence. 

66 

$1,315 

$1,320 

-$5 

236 

1,429 

1.500 

-71 

148 

1,612 

1.680 

-68 

03 

1,818 

1,860 

-42 

67 

2,058 

2,100 

-42 

8 

2,300 

2,400 

-100 

20 

2,515 

2,700 

-185 

1 

2,800 

3,000 

-200 

9 

3,000 

3,300 

-300 

2 

3,300 

3,600 

-300 

5 

3,800 

4,400 

-600 

1 

5,200 

^600 

-400 

4 

720 

600 

+80 

4 

060 

1,020 

-60 

17 

1,122 

1,140 

-18 

2 

1,380 

1.320 

+60 

4 

1,530 

1.500 

+30 

4 

1,785 

1,680 

+105 

4 

2,025 

1,860 

+165 

3 

2,300 

2;ioo 

+200 

2 

2.450 

2,400 

+50 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 


Pro/eMioMZ  ieniee. 

3 

1 

$3,000 

$3,300 

—$300 

C,  A.  A  F.  tenia. 

2 

6 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1,360 
1,760 
1,860 
2,100 
3,800 
5.200 

1,500 
1,680 
1,860 
2,100 
4,400 
5»600 

-140 

3 

+80 

4 

5 

11_ 

-600 

12 

^       —400 

Cuttodial  tenia. 

3 

1 

1.080 

1.140 

—60 

BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 


Profettionttl  and  tdenHfie  tiniee. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Subprofettional  tenice. 


C.  A,  at  F.  tenice. 


87 
100 
78 
59 
33 


30 
42 

56 
57 
22 

48 
10 

4 


18 
20 
27 
31 


$1,808 
2,478 
3,037 
3,878 
5,231 


018 
1.162 
1,347 
1,500 
1,838 
1,000 
2,360 
2,650 


1,100 
1.410 
1, 506 
1,760 


$2,100 
2,700 
3,300 
4,400 
5,600 


1,060 
1,320 
1,500 
1,680 
1,860 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 


1,320 
1.500 
1,680 
1.860 


-$202 
-222 
-263 
-522 
-360 


-162 

-158 

-153 

-00 

-22 

-101 

-40 

-50 


-130 
-00 
-84 
-01 
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Statements  showing,  by  bureaus  and  ofices  in  the  District  sf 
of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  in  each  dassificaiion  grade  am . 
of  the  compensation  rates  specified  for  each  gride  bg  the 
192S — Continued. 


the 

the 


BUBEAU  OF  6TAKDARDS->C4nmiiaBiL 


^ -«-                                          Xunnbw  of 

Avvra^e 

wppniSBd 
alarr- 

or«nde. 

I%2bv*<« 

5 

C,  A.  de  F.  Mrvitf— CoDtfoned. 

17 
5 

4 
1 
5 

1 

10 
43 
34 

9 
14 
15 

6 

3 
2 

$2,056 
^400 
2.700 
3w000 
3w2tt 
3,800 

1.0S7 

i,is: 

1,410 

Lffse 
i.sn) 

1.960 
XlOO 

$3L100 
1400 
ZM? 
XQOb 
3^300 
4.400 

U0» 

1.140 

usaD 

tSOP 
Uftu 
1.500 

zioo 

Z400 

-tc 

6 

7 

1 

8 

1 

9 

_4 

11 

—4 

1 

Custodial  ierriee. 

^  J 

2 

~C 

3 

-\ 

4 

• 

5 

'-  « 

6 

— «• 

7 

^ 

8 

—  « 

9 

-  at 

m        •        »        M*»****ww*. *«••«••«•*.•«•••*«_•—»*»•-  —  *• 

BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION 

• 

2 

Prcfeitional  terrice. 

1 

1 

1' 

1                   2  . 

3 

12 

7  ■ 
4 
5 

3  . 
1  . 
1 
1  , 

« 

$2,800* 
3^150 

t 

1,140  : 
1.350 
1.028 
l.«fi0 

i.sao 

2,300 
3.000 
3.800 
5.200 

1.080 

SZTOD 
X300 

1.330 
1.200 
l.«0 
L8W 
ZlOO 
Z40D 
3.30U 
4.400 
5.000 

1,140 

•f  T 

3 

—  .« 

1 

C,  A.  de  F.ttnieet 

o    « 

2 

_ 

3 

_ 

4 

5 

-> 

0 

_  ,« 

9 

>ja 

U 

----....-....-......-..--...-.-.-.....-_-...-... 

-M 

12 

-^ 

3 

(hutoHal  tervice. 

2  • 

1 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

2 

Pri^eiaional  iemee. 

...J                  4 

$2,500 

3 

...-'                  1 

3.000 

4 

.....                   2 

3,800 

5 

.....                  3 

^           5l200 

5 

8ubprofe$tional  service. 

t 

1 

1.880 

6 

1 

ZIOO 

7 

....■                  1 

ZIOO 

2 

C,  A.  dc  F,  terviee. 

9 

1,333 

4 

1.500 

3 

1,740 

..   :            2 

1.860 

..  .!                   2 

ZIOO 

.-.'                   2 

2L400 

•                   1 

3,000 
720 

1 

Cttttodial  9€Tvice. 

1 

3 

'                        9 

1.090 

SZTOO 
3,300 
4,400 
5^600 


2,100 

3;  400 


1.500 
1.080 
1.800 
^100 
Z400 
2,700 
3,300 


'4d 


--» 


-1- 


L140 
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sStatemenU  showing,  by  bureaus  and  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  average 
of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  in  each  classification  grade  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  compensaUon  rates  specified  for  each  grade  by  the  classification  act  of 
1923 — Continued. 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 


Grade. 


Profettional  aerviee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Subprofettional  nrviee. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

C.f^A.  A  F.  service. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CuHodidL  service. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 


Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

Average 

appraised 
salary. 

salary 
of  grade. 

Difference. 

21 

$1,880 

12;  100 

-$220 

12 

2,400 

2.700 

-300 

16 

3,000 

3,300 

-300 

20 

3,800 

4,400 

-600 

2 

1,260 

1,080 

+180 

4 

1,140 

1,320 

-180 

3 

1,600 

1,500 

+100 

8 

1.523 

1,680 

-157 

6 

1,680 

1,860 

-180 

25 

1,889 

2,100 

-211 

2 

2,100 

2.400 

-300 

16 

2,463 

2;  700 

-237 

7 

1,191 

1,320 

-129 

7 

1,337 

1,500 

-163 

10 

1,500 

1,680 

-180 

9 

1,746 

1,860 

-114 

3 

1,960 

2,100 

-140 

4 

2,100 

2,400 

-300 

1 

2,400 

2,700 

-300 

1 

2,700 

3,000 

-300 

2 

3,000 

3,300 

-300 

3 

940 

1,020 

-80 

17 

1,069 

1,140 

-71 

1,140 

1,320 

-180 

1,337 

1,500 

-163 

1,680 

1.680 

0 

1,680 

1,860 

-180 

2,100 

2,400 

-300 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 


Professional  service. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Subprofessional  service 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 :... . 

C.f  A.  &  F.  service. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

I... . . . 

9 

11 - 

Custodial  service. 

1 

2 

3 •- 

4 


>$240 
-300 
-300 
-800 
-400 


-120 
180 
-180 
-180 
-300 


-180 
-20 
+36 
-144 
-149 
-300 
-300 
-300 

-eoo 


-90 
-120 
-120 
-180 
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